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NO TIME FOR HEROICS 


Dear READER, 

The demonstration Бу the Socialist Party oh the. opening day of Parlia- 
ment's Budget session raises fundamental issues which were perhaps missed 
by those who'indulged in the héroics.’ f 

. Тіс institution of parliamentary government as it has been slowly evolving 
“in this country has a significance which the present actors in the drama may 
not always grasp but only history will recognize. For, here is a parliamentary 
democracy born, not out of the wealth:amassed through the fleecing of other 
nations as most of the Western parliamentary systems were, but out of the 
very mandate of our national movement which brought freedom to this land 
by adhering to the principle of consent and not of force.. It is true that the 


- м «Ж-- 


„antics of a handful cannot on their own bring down the'edifice of a Parliament 


Which has the safiction of the millions behind it. But ‘parliamentary ‘tradi- 


' tions are like tender plants that demand constant looking after, and however 


ise the, gardener. may Бе, there must be no tampering by the wayward and 
the wild. EBENE s Е 

If the Chinese across the border, with their distorted ideological blinkers, 
think that the upsetting of Nehru's parliamentary democracy will clear the 
decks for their bonapartist adventurism, if Rajaji's arithmetic demands that a 
tiny minority'should have the right to govern, then Dr. Lohía's disciples are 
'only helping such forces to have ascendancy in the ‘nation’s life through 
‘their’ infantile walk-outs. И | | 


Looking at the controversy from the immediate viewpoint of the promo- 
tion of Hindi, the Lohia approach | forgets that a~ national language 
cannot be forced down the throats of unwilling people, however justified the 
case for a.national language may be. A nation hankers after a. common 
language so that all its distant components can be brought close to one 
:anóther and not to accentuate the barriers that divide them. By their thought- 
less action, our Socialist Party friends may hit the headlines but undermine 
ће very cause they. are supposed 19 espouse. mE ys 

Tn political lifé, comition-sense is a cherished virtue. -To make a persistent 
attempt at sacrificing one's Common sense—whether in foreign policy demand- 
ing the liberation of Kailash or Manasarovar, or in domestic policy making a 
laughing stock of Hindi—and in the bargain tarnish the carefully-nurtured 
institution of parliamentary government is not merely quixotic but positively 
‘harmful о the nation’s health, particularly at this crucial juncture when 
ме have to tackle complex problems concerning the basic values of our nation. 

The Socialist Party MPs, by insulting the President at the moment when he 
‘was addressing the élected concourse that represents the nation’s sovereignty, 
‘fave not only brought disrepute upon themselves but have sought to set a 
dangerous precedent. Such -conduct-cannot be permitted if this country is 
to be governed by consent.and not by diktats. The Socialist MPs themselves 
have to ponder over the incongruity of their-action in the light of their, con- 
“stant ‘assertions regarding lack of full appreciation of the extent of the 
‘Chinese menace; `` С Hs b ME 
ud Perhaps the committee set up by Parliament, while studying methods to 
"deal'with such conduct, may also profitably inquire into the root causes: of 


this malady which may conceivably have its basis in some kind of neurosis. 
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‘MACHIAVELLIAN MOVES ж 507 
ж STORM. OVER UMBRELLA. 


Wie. uncertain prospects about" 
.the opening of negotiations with: ^ 
Peking face. New Delhi, there is an 
uneasy feeling .that е, ' Chinese. . 


might choose to carry out their,own , 


plan of withdrawal ,to their own 
‘positions of vantage, ` "Keeping us om 
tenterhooks all‘ the time? т! "^ 


This impression has. been Mei 


gthened in New Delhi on a careful, 
study of; Mr Liu Shao- chi's latest. 
pronouncement, which, in both ' 
tone and content,’ can ‘hardly’ be ' 
regarded as betraying any anxiety 
on the part of КЕШЕ, for the opening, 
rs. the 
continuing over e Сей. pro- 
posals since.they do not stand to lose: : 


by .carrying out their, own. three- 


point plan which in its turn smacks 
of dictation by a more ош 
army. АШ: 

While "New Delhi did steal . a 
march over Peking by. winning the. 
diplomatic initiative with the” accep- 
tance “of the Colombo proposals, 
Peking seems to aim at wresting the: 
upper hand: through а . policy · оѓ. 
exasperating ., deadlock, . keeping , 
India under a maddening strain Tes 
garding the future. 

Reports available from, Pekingi, 
seem to have,led to.the conclusion . 
here that during Prince Sihanouk’s 
visit there, the Chinese leaders һауе” 
tried to do their utmost'to under-” 


mine. the. solidarity ‘of : the.: six... 
Colombo, powers. The, repeated, 
references,, even: іп, the -protocol,, 


speeches to China’s’ generous aid 
and support. to Cambodia under- 
lined how much the Prince owed to 


Peking. - The fact that the -elari- . 


fications of the Colombo proposals ` 
were given to India by only three of ° 
the six miediating’ powers—Ceylon, 
the U:A.R.: and Ghana happened 


to send their representatives to New ; 


Delhi when the clarifications were 
given—was sought to be exploited 
in Peking, thereby. trying to under-.’ 
play the ийрәнипсе, of the, Indian; 
stand. . 

Peking’ s argument is ‘likely to run 


along lines that might very well sug- | 


“gest that since the clarifications were 
not: unanitfiously given by all the six 
: (Colombo powers these could no longer 
‚Бе regarded as sacrosanct. , And in 
view. of the fact. that the proposals 
themselves needed clarifications over 
‘which there’ was по unanimity, it 
‘-would be "better -for both sides. to 
accept һет:іп principle and not to 
make a-fetish.of acceptance;in toto. 
This would, open the way for Peking 
i0 come io the” Conference table 
"without having ` very' much’ to’ modify 
its own truce proposal. . 
In view.of the fact that this i is not 
going to be acceptable tó India, the 
э six Colombo ' powers theniselves are 
4m danger ‘of ‘being confronted with 
sant anomalous ‘situation «in which, 
instead of being, able to bring India 
and China nearer, they themselves 
may be put tó' strain io keep up 
;their own .united stand, thanks to 
Peking’ s_.-Machiayellian ; diplomacy. 
„И is, perhaps the a awareness of this 
‘difficult’ and coniplicated perspective 
~ that léd thé’ President to bé extremely 
‘circumspect іп his Address to Parlia- 
ment ‘when, he -not. опу. геѓеггей .to 
-our, “endeavour. to solve, disputes 
“peacefully” ‘put ‘also ‘warned: “But 
whatever may happen, Wwe- cannot 
апа will; mot submit. to : dictation 
. backed. by -military , force.” 


Жр 20%. 


que: storm ‘оуёг the. Air Umbrella 
^:is spreading: inside the..Congress 
Parliamentary, Party. . Тһе critics of 
„ the, project have been, ‘heartened by 
the Prime Minister's repeated dénial 
that India‘had: asked for. one: : 
This has.no.doubt puzzled many 
„іп New, Delhi since it was Ambassador 
Galbraith’ ‘who ‘first gave out the 
news of thé projected Air Umbrella 
‘during: the very : week when: the 
Ртіте Minister was ; taking. Parlia- 
ment’s consensus іп ,favour, of the 
Colombo proposals. ' And it is ‘also 
clear that air defence of our industrial 
i and strategic;centres was .one-of the 
items. which had, figured in the. Prime 
, Minister's 5. О. S: for. aid. during the 
“crucial days “following the ‘fall of 
Bomdila. Moreover, the present 


--Umbrella. 


stulitary mission sponsored by the 
U.S., Canada and the U.K. was thc 
logical follow-up of that S.O.S. 


. Át the same time, the Prime 
Minister was stating the correct 
position when he told both a group 
of Communist MPs and the Con- 
^ gress Parliamentary Party that New 
Delhi had not asked for any Air 
However, a powerful 
lobby is no doubt at work which has 
been trying to sell the idea that 
India should go under an American 
` Air. Umbrella if her defence against 
the Chinese were to be insured. It is 
"understood that Sri B.K. Nehru is 
a strong advocate of this school. 
. Reports coming from Indian circles 
in Washington: carrying  not-so- 


oblique criticism: of the Prime Minis- | 


ter's public statements on the subject 
are believed to be reflecting the 
opinion of our Embassy there. When 
Ambassador  Galbraith 
"of the External Affairs Ministry a 
public clarification on the question, 
-he was obviously aware of this 
powerful trend inside. the Govern- 
ment of India itself. : 
While it is true that it was New 
Delhi that was ‘anxious to have a 
proper appraisal of the country’s 
air defence requirements being made 
ру a high-powered mission from the 
West, there has been no commitment 
‘as such for securing an Air Umbrella. 
‘Even, in the dédié days following 
the Chinese’ outh of Bomdila, 
the appeal, for massive defence aid 





did not specifically mention an Air ` 


Umbrella. : 

Since then, the implications of 
such 8, project—both political and 
military—have become clearer to 
New Delhi. Even if the Umbrella 
were not to involve the setting up of 
bases on Indian.soil—the U.S. Air 
Force is becoming more and more 
carrier-based on the . high seas—it 
would certainly require a powerful 
radar base at important centres like 
Calcutta which would not only pry 
into,:Chinese (аш activities but 
include within its powerful range the 
movements of the Soviet Air Force 
as well. The impact on the non- 


aligned world is also to be considered 


seriously. 

“Тһе political connotations of 
such a situation are not wholly accept- 
able to New Delhi just now. From 

‘the military point of view the objec- 
tion to the Umbrella springs mainly 
from the anxiety not to allow the 
expansion of the I.A.F. to be throttled 


га 
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demanded . 


A 


ч. 


by this Santa Claus present from 
America. For, it is felt that although. 
the Air Umbrella project may be 
the least expensive going—it amounts 
to farming out practically free the 
responsibility. of providing air de- 
fence for the country as a whole— 
it is bound to result it downgrading 
the priority on any programme of. 
expansion of our own.air force, which 
alone, in the ultimate analysis, can 
ensure the best defence for an inde- 
pendent country. 
* ko 0 ж- 

А“ important factor in shaping 

New Delhis objection to the 
Air Umbrella is the knowledge that 
Britain i$ not too enthusiástic, if not 
positively critical, about the project. 
Since it is going to be almost a totally 


American outfit, British interest in ` 


it is understandably lacking. Per- 
haps London also feels that the’ 
setting up of an Air Umbrella will 
amount to: military brinkmanship 
which, by its own logic, might result 
in à showdown with China—ahd 
this Britain is anxious to avoid. 

` It appears that we may find ready. 
response from London ir régard to 
assistance needed for the. expansion 
of the LA.F. The talks with Sir 
Richard Hull this week are reported 
to have encouraged New Delhi to 
feel that not only in the matter of 
supply but also iri respect of produc- 
tion of conventional''arms we are 
likely to get substantial ‘assistance 
from Britain. The streamlining “of 
the LA.F. will also be facilitated by 
the British offer of assistance. 

‘The present position is that the 
Government will await the appraisal 
report of the joint "U.S.-Common- 
wealth Air Mission and, on the basis 
of that report, will decide how air 
defence is to be strengthened. The. 
last thing the Prime Minister will 
permit is any hustling into the pró- 
ject for an Air Umbrella. Perhaps 


the mistake of the Pentagon—and 'of- 


those in this country who agree with! 
it—is that it has taken for granted 
that New Delhi will spontaneously 
be taken in by the advantages of the 
Umbrella as being the” quickest; 
cheapest and most effective: deterrent 
against China in the military sphere. 
The disadvantages ‘seémed to have 
been overlooked by the advocates’ 
of the project in the hurry. ' -- ' 

New Delhi, howevér, claims to' 
have an open mind on the question: 


. the subject could be taken up only 


when the Air Mission's report is 


"^c 


available. The Prime Minister's 
word :of: caution ‘is "meant 'to-'stress 
that the propaganda’ barrage’ ‘from 
America. ‘should! not : autoinatically 
mean that out-mind’is: going to ‘be 
made ар on this difficult: ‘question iby 
others “оп, ‘our’: behalf." " 
[E sy d Ae POT 
stus, T ! 2% ne tae 

А сока, to ‘the "present assess- 

ment: of Sino-Soviet estrafigement 
and: its likely repercussion'-on the 
Soviet- attitude towards this: country 
“-шайе” recently:.at ‘the -top level 
of the’ ‘Extérnal Affairs Ministry 
Moscow: is'likely:to’take'a concilia? 
tory attitude- towards: Peking: in its 
public statements, but there 18: not 
going to be any concession on the 
basic Soviet, position.:, ; ieee 

Soviet anxiety is to ,win over by 
a. display. of reasonableness the. тахі- 
mum, number of Communist ‘Parties 
in case, the. моа. ‚.Солициш5ї 
meeting. takes. place, to, discuss the 
Great Schism, inside к е, „Marxist 
world.. As part of that, move, articles 
and, observations, , ,Outspokenly., ге 
ferring to, Western , moves towards 


DS 


edt ha qni vum a ett л, dest 


India "as also “of; Right-wing ' 'anti- 
Communism ‘inside this country аге 
likely to figure in the Soviet'j press. in 
the: immediate’ future. - І , 

- 'New Delhi; however, is confident- 
ly: optimistic that there is ‘no cooling 
off ‘in -the''Soviet attitude ‘towards 
India as a-result of Chinese pressure. 
Responsible: view: here is that’ such 
articles ‘critical’ of Western:! moves 
towards this country, as ‘also’ likely 
Soviet: gestures towards Peking, ‘have 
to be understood in the context: of 
the Khrushchevistrategy of preparing 
for the -world Communist meet 
where a showdown with the Chinese 
seems ‘itiescapable. 

-As proof of. Moscow's continuing 
interest in India: is pointed: out the 
fact! that Marshal ' Malinovsky's 
coming: visit may provide the occa 
sion for ‘more Soviet assistance fór 
the. building up of the country's 
defences. Long-range: Soviet: in- 
terest in India was underscored during 
Sri К.К. Nehru’s recent ‘visit to 
Moscow, when’ the ‘question’ of aid 
for’ our Fourth Plan cropped ` up 
ашыш: the talks: : 
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RAILWAYS’ COMMERCIAT, ETHICS x ro E 


M NEN SPOTLIGHT ON: FOURTH: ESTATE: 


b wat sn ЕНН cest used och 


GARDAR. "SWARAN "ISINGH'S 
Railway : Budget: Confirms ‘the 
impression ‘long heldin" some quar- 
ters that’:our biggest. Public sector 
underfaking"-functions "vèr ‘much 
like: a: private'Sector*coricern. “At no 
time Sis’ this?impression so" clear- -as 
when - successive’! Railway- Ministers 
rise to 'présent the ‘annual! Railway 
Budget - ‘in’ Parliament. : 

ЛЕ is not! only that, the^'Büdget 
һа$' {һе unmistakable-ring.of the 
Company Chairman’s annual sharan- 
gué. tothe "'shareholders;! but! the 
things ‘that ‘are. said,’ the - points over: 
which: а: ме o£ silence "is" drawn, 
and-the'order iti which the narration 
proceeds,- all -very’ ‘much conform: 46 
the pattern'so familiar in the casé of 
company' "máriagerüents. алан иб i 

The hangover’ "ор! the’ maiiaging 
agency? system—thé cursei oft ‘our 
private sector-—is in the complacency. 
that generally pervades* the speeches 
of company ‘chairmen. ` There is the 
anxiety to’ lull the: shareholders into: 
а: false "sense ‘of Satisfaction’ "This! 


same spirit is ‘very much in ‘evidence 
in’ the | Railway Minister's speech. 
Thé. teal state of affairs of the com- 
pany is seldom’ discernible from the 
annual speeches, and similar is the 
case With the Railway Budget. ` 

' For example, nowhere does the 
Railway. .Minister say in his 37-раре 
speech’ that the total investment of 
tax-payers’, ‚ Money in our railway 
system "is around ` Rs. 2000. : Crores, 
that the gross return for an invest- 
ment Of'thi$ order is around 6. per 
cent and the het would become 4.5 
рег. cent with ‘the implementation. of 
the 1963:64* budget ; ‘proposal to step 
up the ‘railway contribution to general 
revenues by 0.25 per cent. This 
return is just , equal to the interest. 
rate- which the Government itself 
pàys'for the money it borrows from 
the: public. ^ ^ 

I^ Th' other words, the railways are 
not paying. One does not have to 
mus ‘that a public utility service 

ke tlie railways should pay its way; 
LM .the'fact that the railways are 


Й 


performing -a pivotal task for 
our economy: without seeking to 


fatten themselves out of it (unlike ' 


our other commercial undertakings) 
is perhaps a, point of some importance 
which should have been sufficiently 
highlighted, particularly in the socia- 
list context we seek to. evolve. . Yet 
one finds hardly any mention. of this 
in all the. wordage of the Sardar. . 
Much is. sought to be made о 
the gracious gift of. а, standstill : 
passenger. fares. This . again -is ү 
matter of tactics. The annual їп- 
crease of passenger, traffic in our 
railways for.some time "has been 
about four per cent, whereas’ the pro- 
vision made іп railway programmes 
for this purpose ranges between. 2.5 
and 3 per cent. This-is at the bot- 


tom of the continuing feature . of, 


overcrowding. on the railways. If, 
in this context, there is to be any, 
increase in. railway. fares, more than 
hurting, the- public it would see, rail- 
way receipts, crashing. This, ap- 
pears to, һе. the fear. behind the deci- 
sion to keep passenger, fares: unal- 
tered. Yet this is scught to. be made 
out as a great concession to the 
public. Isn't'this taking. a leaf out 
of commercial ethics? 

There is another point to it. 
The Finance Minister is to come 


before Parliament next, week with. 
his own proposals for raising finds ` 
for development and:defence.: * These . 


will certainly cut deep into the poc- 
kets of the public. Very little will 
be left to énable -people to travel, 
Any increase in passenger fares. in 
such a context would prove disas- 
trous to railway finance... Those 
who fashioned our railway ‘policy 
have shown themselves alive to this 
when they plumped ‘for, maintaining 
passenger fares unaltered.’ “What do 
our administrators’ gain by. ‘keeping 
these points behind а veil? Do they 
think the public will not. appreciate 
these niceties? We have to travel 
a long way before our administration 
picks up courage,to tell the people 
the real statė of, affairs and takes 
them into confidence. as partners in 
the common ‘task. Ке 

Тһе parallel of. ‘the company 
chairman’s speech, holds good. even 
in the way the ‘railway. management 
seeks to acknowledge the role. played 
by the workers. This is generally 
relegated to the. penultimate. para- 
graph of. the boss’s oration—the 
same place, assigned to this ‘acknow- 
ledgment , in the Railway Minister's 


speech! - -à dE 

. The great role that аш сотрапу 
is playing іп, strengthening the de- 
fence forces gets, highlighted these 
days. One hopes that the descrip-. 
tion of the railways’ гдје in. meeting 
the emergency.,contained.'in the 
Minister's speech does not 


reflect the same kind of sentiment. 


The railways.have a big role- to 
play., But it will be good if, those 
who manage it realise, evennow, that, 
they.can do it only with, the full- 
participation, of.those who run it 
and those who pay for it. There is 
no room here.for importing.the at- 


mosphere of a commercial диче 


taking. . 
Же Dele. ou 2% 


ATTENTION this week Ше есп 


focussed: on the state of the Press - 


in India. The Prime Minister's 
expression of concern over ihé-in- 
creasing hold of big industrialists 
over ‘newspapers,’ resulting: in- а 
threat: to freedom of the Press; 
marked the conclusion of- a ‘most 
useful seminar’ ‘under the auspices 
of the Press Institute of India. - Then 
followed an important meeting of the 
Federal Executive Council of the 
Indian Federation. . „of "Working 
Journalists. © = 

The Prime Minister's address to 


the: seminar was of. significance as 


an objective assessment of an ominous 
situation. - His’:.eniphasis was оп 
the extraordinary limitations placed 
on. genuine freedom: of the: Press 
by {һе fact.of industry running the 
newspaper- business—a - phenomenon 
more ог, less- peculiar to India. Sri 
Nehru put it in а. “nutshell: -. “Free- 
dom of the Press usually-means,non- 
interference by the. : Government., 
There is-such a thing as interference 
by private interests, by limited pri- 
vate interests, by. the individual or 
group: that owns the Press.” The 
fact of a big industry by itself owning 
a newspaper or chains of newspapers 
"cannot be said. to give them the 
kind of freedom which;an indepen- 
dent editor has or the public should 
expect of them. :..If a newspaper 
becomes just a. way, of expressing the 
views of a group, then.it.ceases to 
be an independent newspaper їп; Ве, 
real sense of the word.” 04 
Information Minister Sri Gopala 
Reddy, who has been maintaining 
in the face: of facts - "brought. out. by. 
the Press Registrar's annua] reports 
that, concentration.,of ownership in 
the newspaper-.industry «is :not grow- 


also - 


ing, would perhaps be rewarded 
by careful study of the Prime Minis- 
ter's speech. 

. But this is not.a matter for Sri 
Reddy alone; it is. of vital concern 
to the.public, the Members of Parlia- 
ment and the Government. Nearly 
nine years ago the Press Commission 
pointed to the dangers arising from 
such ownership and recommended 
diffusion. of ownership as the right 
remedy. Even at that time it had 
found monopoly growing; and in 
the subsequent period the pace has 
been more alarming. 

“Tt is the duty of Parliament, as 
the supreme protector of the rights 
and interests of the people, to’ find 
oüt ways and means of curbing the 
growth of monopoly in the first 
place and finally to liberate the 
Press completely from the. strangle- 
hold of big business. It is a good 
augury that the organisation of work- 


ing journalists has once again serious- : 


ly taken up this question and 
decided to set up a committee to 
go into it fully and suggest measures 
to make the Press genuinely free. 
Such recommendations will be valu- 
able to help Parliament, but it is 
for Parliament to take the necessary 
measures on behalf of the people.. 
А Parliament and, the Government 
should also take steps ‘immediately 
to, convert the Press Trust of India 
—npnow, controlled by the Press 
barons—into a public. corporation as 
recommended by the Press Commis- 
sion., The, way; that national news 
agency gave a.distorted summary ‘of 
the Vivian Bose Report highlights the 
urgency of such action. 

Among other . aspects touched 
upon by, Sri Nehru, perhaps the most 
important. was the question of the 
calibre: of. those who come into the 
journalistic profession.. It is true 
that. many who. are trade agents and 
public relations officers of industria- 


lists are at present. masquerading as; 


journalists. This is an aspect to 
which working journalists themselves 
must.pay attention, because. these 


gentlemen, who are not bound by. - 


considerations of professional. ethics, 


bring discredit: to the- profession., 


The seminar on prospects for the 
Indian Press in-the next decade was 
of value as it provided a forum for 
free; uninhibited discussion on such 
problems as new and growing reader- 
ship (estimated to be 20 million at 
the ы of the. decade), streamlining: 


> (Continued. on page 22) 
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WHAT THE BUDGET SHOULD NOT BE 


2225 Сав Morarji Desai do и? - 


T. 


by, P., C. M... 


Much has been written [in the last few years about the kind of Budget needed to (опе up the | 
economy and ensure progress towards social justice.: These writings have had little impact on the 


Finance Minister. 


ê E T Se E, 
The tradition of defining things by 
the negative is-not new to us., Ancient 
Hindu philosophers sought to descri- 
be the Absolute firmly in the negative 
terms of “Neti Neti”. Perhaps if.we 
seek to project the picture of the com- 
ing Union Budget, to be presented on 
Thursday next by our, puritanical 
Finance Minister, in similar negative 
terms, we may still be able to influen- 
ce the thought process of Sri Morarji 
Desai and thus.persuade him to do 
what the country wants badly. 


Sri Desai's fifth; budget ‘should 
not serve as a damper: to the. mass 
ferment of patriotism. witnessed. by 
us as our Prime Minister, on that 
fateful October night, gave us. the 
“gird up your loins” call. In fact, 
the Budget should be such as to be 
a natural and logical follow-up in 
the’ same emotional strain. It 
should’ not leave the nation with the 
uneasy feeling that the ‘Prime Minis- 
ter and his second-in-command in 
the Cabinet not only speak in two 
different voices, but even look іп 
the opposite diréctions. Emotional 
congruency with the Prime Minister 
is therefore the first requisite’ of the 
Budget ‘for 1963-64. T ge 242 


No Lecturing a 
There should be less of quibbling 
and  attitudinising in the general 
content of the Budget speech. The 
great moralist that Sri Desai’ is, 
for once he should try not to appear 
before Parliament and the nation 
in the role of a frigid schoolmaster 
trying to talk the erring boys- into 
-discipline. This is hardly the: atti- 
‘tude which: a nation which,’ three 
months ago, told the Finance Minis- 
ter in clear terms of 118 “ргерагей- 
ness to bear the financial burden 
for preserving the integrity of this 
“dear land of ours". Surely, pu- 


.pils such’ as these do ‘not deserve 


lecturing. "It will hurt them. It 
will be enough if Sri Desai reads up a 
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avoid doing. It is'to be hoped that. this тау produce some effect. 


‘Himalayan blunder), Sri 
“Desai could persuade himself to 
“make the candid admission that his 


few public speeches `of his leader 
before he sits down to compose his 
budget-speech. . He will imbibe the 
mood. ,- пр on 


:: Тһе. Budget should appropriately 
reflect. the. mood: and- determination 
of the. nation. :There is a general 
willingness- to:undergo: sacrifice. and 
suffering. The' steady flow of vo- 


Jluntaty contributions . to the Na- 


tional* Defence · Fund, particularly 
from the: not-so-well-off . sections, is 
sure testimony to this. In.this con- 
text; any attempt ‘to -placate one 
groüp or another by means of open 
Or disguised incentives so familiar 
in every one of Sri Desai's last four 
budgets ‘should have: no place. 


т 
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Gandhian Path ' 
-- The -Finance Minister's often 
overflowing sympathy-for tlie Indian 
entrepreneur will therefore be wholly 
out of place. In fact, he should 
firmly tell his close sympathisers in 
his budget speech that theirs should 
be the biggest contribution, that not 
only are the concessions enjoyed by 


‘them: so far. to: be. withdrawn but 


that the. extent of sacrifice to Бе 
imposed on them will -be realistically 
proportionate’. to.the burden placed 
on the poor and middle classes. .То 
‘put it tersely, Sri Desai should give 
up his fascination for the Right. 
" The time has come when һе 
should volunteer to be the’ nation's 
instrument to bring to book tax- 


‘dodgers, stock-market' > manipula- 
'tors;* business‘ tycoons and rank- ex- 
-ploiters.:- ‘One would even’ wel- 
“come it if, in true Gandhian fashion 


(remember Gandhiji’s ‘confession of 
Morarji 


favourites - (whose "hospitality he 
never misses when’on tour) have 
so far managed not only to walk 


“away with the biggest share of the 
-fruits: of. progress but have also 


‘tions. 
Spade. ,' For 
. adopted the ‘policy of sparing the use 


'the Union 


this article attempts to tell Sri Morarji Desai what he should 


held back what is legitimately due 


from them to the nation's exchequer. 


''This.suggestion is not motivated 
by any spirit of “having it out"; 
the reason is deeper. If the cap- 
tains of our industry and trade have 
betrayed thé nation, the only 
way of effectively checking them 
from -playing such a diabolical 
role іп the'future is to proclaim 
from the house-tops the true nature 
of their doings to the wide world 
and put them in fear of a heavy 
hand if they dare to repeat their 
nefarious activities. There, іѕ no 
point in trying to hide this canker 
under the cloak of vague generalisa- 
The spade must be called a 
too long-have we 


of harsh words to characterise plainly 
the enormity of “economic crimes”. 
This has resulted in an unmistakable 
impression among our people that 
Finance Minister is 
nearer the rich. and closer to the 
Right. Now is the time for him to 


‘make it unequivocally clear that 


these impressions ‘are warranted no 


тоге. - ; 


The Real Job : 

The Finance Minister, one hopes, 
will not: mistake Budget preparation 
to be primarily a task of balancing 
the Central Government's expendi- 
ture and receipts. Such a narrow 


‘view has long ago been exploded. 


Today, there will be no shred of 
justification for it. The wider im- 
plications ‘of the “Central Govern- 


ment’s revenue raising and spending 
‘operations should be fully realised. 
"These operations should be oriented 


to the overriding purpose of regulat- 
ing the working 'of the economy in 
such a way that not only is production 
taken to higher levels but in the 
matter of distribution of moncy- 
incomes: thus generated, there is no 


‘further accentuation of the disparity 
ө + 
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between the rich and the poor. This 


would necessarily емай а complex · 


balancing of incentives and curbs. 
So- far, wherever the truth may 


lie, the popular impression is that ғ 
the Finance Minister has been соп” 


cerned more with incentives than 
with curbs. In fact, his disinclina- 
tion towards the imposition of any 
large-scale “curbs (so unlike: -his 


swept him perilously close to the 
Swatantra ranks. It will be a tragic 
disillusionment to our people if, 
even at this juncture, they are again 
driven to the conclusion that between 
the treasury and the capitalist .class 
in our land there is ап indissoluble 
bond of friendship and assistance. 
At least as a fitting token of the 
gratitude of the Government to 
the poor, the . Finance . Minis- 
ter. should proclaim : himself the 
champion of the poor and the relent- 
less opponent of the rich and exploit- 
ing class. Even as mere . brave 
words, this may mean something. 


$t 


The Plain Facts ` 


Budgets contain a generous dose 
of unfamiliar. economic cliches and 
а maze оѓ. aggregates. Their real 
utility has often puzzled many. . But 
it should not be beyond the wisdom 
of our prosaic Finance Minister to 
give our common people an ‘un- 
varnished account:..of. the actual 
state. of our economy. How much 
goods and services are we.as a nation 
producing, and how are. these’ being 
distributed, consumed’: апа. saved? 
Wherein lies ‘thé shortfall. in our 
efforts to catch up with the lines -of 
progress and development that the 
Five-Year Plans have ‘set. for "us? 
What are the implications of the 
Chinese attack on the need to streng- 
then our defence? What additional 
burdens will they impose?,:How 
do the Budget proposals.seek to 
make up the shortfalls noticed so 
far in going ahead with our develop- 
ment plans as per schedule and how 
do they propose to distribute the 
additional burden ме have to. bear 
for strengthening our defence? 
‚ These are the five questions the 
the Budget must answer in. terms 
which are intelligible to the masses 
of our, people. Our economy, has 
to come out.in the open; it can по 
more be, the closed preserve of 
highbrow. economists, adroit ad- 
ministrators, sleek speculators, and 


` that theit 
fanatical zeal for Prohibition) -has `1 


. middle :and:. poorer’. ‘classes. 


‘off sections: 


seasoned politicians. Let the .deci- 

sive step bé taken‘ now. * ., 
Finance Ministers as a class 

have always betrayed a tendency 


to exaggerate; the importance :of the. 


stock апа” share "miárkets as а 
meter for reading the economic 
health of the ‘nation: Very often 
they ,have tended to imagine 
‘Supreme ' responsibility 
isto ensure that these ‘so-called 


: sensitive агелаѕ “are as little distur- 
` Беа as’ Possible’ ‘by what they are 


proposing in the budget. This undue 
concernhas always resulted іп ham- 
stringing ‘their choice. : 

And yet, for all the. taxes the 
Finance Ministers have imposed in 
successive budgets; ;speculation in 
these . markets; has- continued: to 
flourish... It is::time this myth is 
broken. .The: evil effects of market 
speculation! have far. outweighed 
whatever marginal.benefits are sup- 
posed. to-flow from them: Regula- 
tory. measures - ‘have - proved their 
ineffectiveness.. Some: of the major 
"economic ,crimes'? are perpetrated 
through -their operations: A -bold 
move-to freeze dividends-and. profits 
at the current level (which itself is 
very high) would ‘have the double 
advantage of securing  sizable re- 
sources (which the Finance: Minister 
desperately. needs). and ; effectively 
‘stopping the leakage of resources into 
pockets ; that "are. already | ыш 
‘unduly. © з: 


Н 


Levies апа. Prices . 

The Finance Minister deed not 
indulge іп any.-laboured apologia 
for imposing. higher: taxes .on the 
: Once 
they. are convinced that, the better- 
are being made to 
shoulder-their legitimate share of the 


"burden and- that they will also be 


prevented. from committing further 
*economic- crimes", there will be 


по complaints from the, middle and 


poorer..classes. about . whatever 
equitable burden falls to their lot. 


.The bulk, of their contribution will 


come through increased excise duties. 


, And even: as Sri- -Desai reels off these 


enhanced. rates. next. Thursday, he 


should indicate. the . market prices 


of these .articles. and by. how much 


-he „will allow the, prices то go.up 


after the increased, levies come into 
force. .Such. a statement will serve 
as a warning to,those who seek to 
fatten their purses even as the Finance 
Minister extracts his levy from the 


public. 


A hardy annual in all budget 
speeches is the problem of foreign 
exchange and the allied question of 


_foreign aid. There is precious little 


‘that a Finance Minister’s fiat can 
do in this field. But even here, 
there is legitimate public interest to 
know who earns our foreign ex- 
change and who spends it and how. 
What constitute our imports and who 
uses them? The Budget must 


‘candidly speak out on this question 


so that these who squander and 
secret valuable foreign exchange 
stand -exposed to the public gaze. 

One half of the budget deals with 
how the money is proposed to be 
spent. It is here that people will 
welcome a little more light. They 
have a right to be assured that de- 
velopment programmes will not be 
throttled in the iron grip of finance. 
They are anxious that waste be 
discouraged. They wish there is 
less ostentation in governmental 
working. If the Finance Minister 
chooses to remain silent on these 
questions, he will only confirm the 
general impression that the return 
зыш spending is precious 
Ittle. 


Socialism 


Sri Desai is never tired of empha- 
sizing the difference between the soci- 
alism of his concept and the vision of 


socialism which the opposition parties . 


entertain. Whatever may be the 
virtue of such subtle differentiation in 
scoring a debating point, socialism 
has.come to mean certain well-known 
methods of economic functioning. 
Does our Finance Minister owe 
allegiance to these methods? A 
clear declaration from him а this 
juncture may not be Wholly super- 
fluous. 

Would it be too much to expect 
some humour also from Sri Morarji 
Desai? If he can manage it, we may 


yet have a likeable budget from 
him. ^ 
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Moshi. Me eet : 


The recent Afro-Asian Solidarity Conference ‘at "Moshi in "qangahylka: 


has become the subject-matter of varied criticisms froni ‘different stand- ` 


points. In our country too, adverse press comments have appeared, parti-- 


cularly about the role of the Indian delegation, 
Chinese. 


a yictory, or were outwitted by the 


. whether they,. scored, 
We аге publishing below. 


two contributions, one from a specialist in Afro-Asian. affairs, and the 
other from a prominent member of the Indian delegation,.. | 


1. ‘DIPLOMACY IN HASTE - ls 2 


Тһе Afro-Asian Solidarity Соп- 
ference at Moshi in Tanganyika 
marked a significant departure from 
India's remarkably routine-bound, 
bureaucracy-manned diplomacy. It 
is, therefore, profitable -to examine 
to what extent our diplomatic effort 
was successful at the conference. 

In the past, the External Affairs 
Ministry used to look at the: Afro- 
Asian Solidarity Conference as a 
Communist “front”. Regardless “of 
the fact that the conference was 
sponsored several years. ago by the 
Government of Egypt, the Indian 
Foreign Office considered it to .be 
almost a waste of effort to make use 
of this important platform to project 
Indian policies and ideas on interna- 
tional events. 

But the outbreak of the border 


' war with China showed the Indian 


authorities. that Chinese diplomacy 
was far more effective in the emer- 
gent countries of Africa than their 
own. It became -clear that the 
Indian case in the dispute was little 
known and less understood in the 
African countries, whereas the Chi- 
nese case was getting relatively better 
hearing. In any case, Chinese 
propaganda that the border conflict 
was “instigated” by the imperialist 
powers and that India had “com- 
promised” on her non-alignment 
by going in for “massive American 
military assistance" had made ап 
impression on the African mind. . In 
support of this, it is possible to cite 
the stand taken by the Presidents 
of Ghana and Guinea on the Sino- 
Indian border conflict. 


Why the Change? 


This Chinese success was all the 
more remarkable bécause of the re- 
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látively ‘short тай of ' Chinese 
diplomatic activity in Africa. The 
Chinese Government ... began . to 
approach Africa only after the Ban- 
dung conference. And it was not 
before: 1957 that Peking: ‘seriously 
addiessed itself to'thé task'of' winning 
friends and influencing people i in the 
African continent. '* 

Tn’ contrast, India‘ "has ‘had close 
relations with Africa’ “ever” since hér 
independence. She . has’ "pláyed a 
próminent part. at thé United Nátions 
апа elsewhere in the world campaign 
for ‘African freedom. 'She'*has led 
the struggle "ugairist "South ‘African 
apartheid; she has: been; in the van- 
guard of the "struggle against Por- 
tuguese imperialism. ' She has cham- 
pioned. the -right: of every ‘African 
country to'freedom and.‘equality, 
and :she'"has "offered" "educational 
facilities to: several Шош. ‘African 
students. `- X4; UU 

' Yet; in: Thany.  Afridin countries 
today, India is no longer the magic 
country «she. used „їо be.: African 
confidence.and:trust.in Indian leader- 
ship, of: the .anti-colonial:struggle has 
progressively.: diminished. -Young 


"Africans "particularly have come: to 


regard India as a conservative coun- 


‘try believing іп: collaboration . with 
‘retreating :colonialism,..and, in. any 
case, casting cher : weight: against 
. India’s: :role . in: 


‘radical, „measures. 
the Congo:has been widely apes 


stood in'many :African ‘circles. : 


The Chinese’ Government: 5^ anti- 
Indiam campaign’: in^ Africa’ has 
been based upon this:growing es- 


trangement between the.young: Afri- 
‘can. mind .and: India.: :It ‘should Ље 


'added that in most African countries 
the men in 1 power- аге. Jaded 
young. - ду ОЛ : 


T wo. Views 


. қ Ы . 2 


The Chinese success in Africa is 
to be largely attributed to what, has 
been termed people's diplomacy. 
Not many African countries have 
diplomatic relations with Peking, 
China being excluded from the UN, 
Peking is deprived of an. important 
platform. to, meet delegates from 
Africa. . It has to function i in Africa 
with several major :handicaps. 

. But these handicaps have been 
more than. overcome by intensive 
diplomatic -effort in a few selected 
countries, Peking has concentrated 
its attention on some of the key na- 
tions, of Africa which are destined 
to’ exercise, great influence on the 
rest of the continent: Ghana, 
Guinea, Algeria, Egypt, „Mali ‘апа 
Могоссо are the countries . where 
Chinese diplomacy has been and 
continues to be active. China gives 
clandestine material support to na- 
tionalist ‘movements in Angola and 
South Africa. 


‘Useful Platform | ee 
A great deal of printed ` ‘matter 


һ goes out regularly, from China to the 


‘African countries. Peking Radio 
broadcasts to Africa forabout four 
hours еуегу дау and, unlike Indian 


‘broadcasts, these are clearly audible 


all over Africa.’ Chinese delegations 
‘are sent out to every African Con- 
‘ference if Peking gets an invitation. 
Members ‘of such delegations are 
carefully chosen, ала they fulfil their 
‘assigned tasks- with’ zeal апа deter- 
mination: ` The Chinese -Govern- 
‘ment ‘tries to ‘inflame’ the African 
mind with violent’ anti-colonial pro- 
paganda, and often it deals with Very 
teceptivé people. . 

‘Besides, there: ‘has: been’ consi- 
.gerable study and research. on Africa 


in Chinese’ universities in recent 


years. Hundreds of Chinese are en- ' 
© self available-to help the High Com- 


couraged to learn African languages. 
There is hardly a Chinese diplomat 
in Africa who does not^speak at 
least one African language. 

The Chinese Government re- 
garded the Afro-Asian Solidarity 
Conference as a most useful plat- 
form from where it could project 
its philosphies to Asian-African 
peoples. The unofficial character 
of the organisation increased rather 
than decreased its usefulness. For 
Chinese delegations could conduct 
themselves without any burden of 
responsibility which hangs over offi- 
cial delegations. 

In contrast the Government of 
India has not so long believed in 
people's diplomacy. Our diplo- 
matic machinery is run by hide- 
bound bureaucrats who care a great 
deal for protocol and that sort of 
thing. In China, Mr. Chou En-lai 
does not consider it below his dig- 
nity to arrive at the airport to receive 
Dr. Subandrio or Mr. Ofori-Ata. 
In India the Chief of Protocol will 
strictly advise the Prime ' Minister 
against making a personal appearance 
at the airport to receive a Foreign 
Minister or a Minister for Justice. 

Leaving aside a detailed examina- 
tion of Indian diplomacy in Africa, 
suffice it to say for our purpose now 
that the very limited success of.our 
diplomacy in the African countries 
is attributable to the human factor. 


Favourable Factors 

For the first time this month, the 
Government of India tried the art 
of people's diplomacy at the Moshi 
conference. There was а serious 
attempt to break through Chinese 
propaganda and win over as many 
Africans as possible to the Indian 
side in the border dispute. 


Several factors were in our favour. 
India's unconditional acceptance of 
the Colombo proposals and China's 
limited response thereto won us 
considerable public support and 
sympathy in all African countries. 

Two major African powers the 
UAR and Ghana, were committed 
to support us. We were also as- 
sured of the support and sympathy 
of the Soviet delegation... 

The External Affairs Ministry 
therefore rightly attached. сопві- 
derable importance to the Moshi 
conference. A special team. . wgs 
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sent to Tanganyika for other official 
work, but it was asked to make it- 


mission and the Indian delegation 
during the Moshi conference. The 
Indian delegation was carefully 
chosen. Although the inability of 
Smt. Aruna Asaf-‘Ali to:lead the 
delegation was a matter of regret, 
Diwan Chaman Lall, a former am- 


bassador, was not an unhappy sub-- 


stitute. The 
fully briefed. 

How far was this maiden exercise 
in people’s diplomacy a ‘success? 

It is difficult to offer a 
definite answer. But certain deve- 
lopments make one rather doubt- 
ful of . the effectiveness of Indian 
tactics. 


delegation was care- 


Patience Vital 


“Ву convention, inter-Asiari-Afri- 
can, controversies are not usually 
raised at the sessions of the Solidarity 
Conference. But such is the gra- 
vity of the Chinese challenge to the 
freedom of India and of Asia and 
Africa, that the Indian delegation 
had to raise it. 

The Prime Minister in his message 
made an oblique reference to the 
aggression, against India. “But he 
did not name China. Thus he 
showed a full appreciation of the 
predominant sentiment at the Soli- 
darity conference. 7 

Diplomacy must know. the ` art 
of waiting with patience. . If some- 
thing.can be' achieved without fan- 
fare, then quiet diplomacy must be 
tried first. Even today, quiet dip- 
lomacy is the only successful diplo- 
macy. 

The Indian delegation found that 
the delegates were generally sympa- 
thetic to India. It wanted io press 
this advantage to the maximum 
benefit. And .thus overshot | the 
mark, 

It was hardly necessary for the 
Indian delegation to press for the 
adoption: of a resolution urging 
both India and China to. accept the 
Colombo proposals without reser- 
vations. The Indian · delegation 
found the sentiment of the conference 
in India’s favour. Wasn't that en- 
ough success? , 

The Chinese delegate in his long 
ideological speech did not mention 
the border dispute, nor did he make 
any political attack on India. The 
Soviet delegates did not raise any 


controversial issues. Indian dele- 
gates were duty-bound to raise the 
question of Chinese aggression. That 
they were permitted to do so by the 
Chairman would have been enough 
proof that the sentiment of the con- 
ference was in India’s favour. 


"Why Walk-out ? 


But the Indian delegates wanted. 


the resolution to be passed and it. 


was so drafted that it constituted a 
criticism of China. In doing so, 
they created a diffifult situation 
for the conference executive. The 
Chinese objected. Тһе resolution 
could be passed only by a majority, 
if India could assemble a majority in 
her favour. 


. But was the passing of such a 
resolution necessary? The Colombo 
proposals have the stamp of six 
Afro-Asian Governments. They 
have a sanctity of their own. Why 
belittle their importance and their 
seriousness by dragging them mto 
an unofficial conference or rather a 
mass platform? . Why allow ` the 
possibility of a debate on them? 
Why allow the delegates to listen to 
the Chinese line? 


And why walk out? -It is an 
axiom of diplomacy that you do not 
isolate yourself; you try to isolate 
your opponent. If Diwan Chama 
Lall were to be permitted to take 
India: out of the Conference, with 
his statement “there is no conference 
without us", who would have gamed 
— China or India? And was the 
resolution finally adopted a **victory"' 
for India? In that case the Chinese 
delegates would not have greeted 
Diwan Chaman Lall’s re-appearance at 
the conference hall with “applause.” 

‘The ‘propagandists in Peking 
have handled the Moshi con- 
ference with a skill which we in 
this country can profitably take note 
of.. For the first few days of the 
conference, they went about their 
job with caution. The inaugrural 
address of President Nyrere was kept 
ош from reports of the conference 
broadcast from Peking; it was only 
after plugging in the entire speech 
of the Chinese delegates that a brief, 
heavily censored version of it was 
allowed to be included. More pro- 
minence was given to speeches made 
by African delegates than to that of 
the Soviet representative; the sptech 
of Diwan Chaman Lall was of course 
blacked ош. 
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It was only after the Indian 
attempt to get the Conference en- 
dorse the Colombo conference pro- 
posals failed that Peking mounted a 
massive anti-Indian propaganda 
offensive in Africa. The ammuni- 
tion was familiar. The Indian dele- 
gate, according to Peking, had taken 
a бой attitude to neo-colonialism in 
Africa; he did not condemn the 
“U.S. imperialist adventure” in the 
Congo, nor did he attack British 
colonialism in East and Central 
Africa with sufficient vehemence. 
On the other hand, said Peking, the 
Indian delegation sought to **disrupt" 
Afro-Asian solidarity by raising the 
Sino-Indian border dispute, much 


against the wishes of the majority . 


of the delegates. The Indian dele; 
gate did not stop there; but proceeded 
to press a resolution which would 
demand Chinese acceptance of the 
Colombo proposals without reserva- 
tion, which was “against the spirit 
of the Colombo resolution itself". 
Thus, the Indian delegate proved that 
his country was "serving the cause 
of American imperialism in Africa", 
and was basically against African 
independence. 

How far this kind of anti-Indian 
propaganda sinks into the young 
African mind is a debatable ques- 
tion. It seems to be fairly accurate 
to suggest that there are many people 


-in África who are not taken in. Res- 


ponsible newspapers like the Tangan- 
yika Standard showed a remarkable 
understanding of the Indian case. 


* But even this daily was surprised at 


the "success" of Chinese diplomacy 
with the Conference executive as 
well.as with the majority of the dele- 
gates. з 


Opposition Weightage : 

-It should be noted that the Soli- 
darity Conference is attended most 
by opposition leaders from the bulk 
of the African countries. · The 
government of these countries, parti- 
cularly in the “French Community” 
are right-wing, conservative regimes 
led by people who stand for colla- 
boration with France, That they 
do not enjoy the confidence of the 
bulk of their people is indicated by 
recent events in several French Com- 
munity states. The Opposition 
parties in these countries, some of 
which are’ banned, are radically 
inclined, and are mentally pre-occu- 
ped with the problem of neo-colo- 


nialism. They hardly regard the 
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colonialist 
picion. А 

Even іп the more’ résponsible 
African countries such as the United 
Arab Republic; Ghana, Guinea, 
Algeria and Morocco; the predomi-' 
nant: mass sentiment is still sharply 
anti-colonialist. There is hardly any 
African. country where imperia- 
list powers, having walked out by 
the front gate, have not sought to 
re-enter by the back gate. Any 
casual conversation with the average 
educated people in the UAR and 
Ghana brings out a lamentable dif- 
ference between their and the general 
Indian attitudes'towards colonialism. 
While the average Indian has almost 
“forgotten” the pangs of bondage 
under colonial rule, and is even 
inclined to shower praise on Britain, 
the average African has still a burning 
iron in his heart. He has not 
forgiven, nor forgotten. He feels 
that the journey’s end for him is far 
off yet. 5 А 


powers with grave sus- 


African Psychology . 
It is this African psychology whic 

the Chinese Government is so skill- 
fully exploiting to build up thé 
image of China as the most faithful 
supporter of Africanliberation. The 
Chinese Government is ready to go 
to the extreme in helping the Africans 
drive out the colonialists economi- 
cally as well as politically. At the 
same.time, it is anxious to build 
relations with as many African go- 
vernments as: possible, regardless of 
their political character. The Chi- 
nese . Government has been giving 
development aid to at least three 
African countries; it has lauched 
a trade drive in Africa; and the con- 
tinent occupies the second place in 
its. propaganda and cultural cam- 
paigns. At this moment two Chinese 
trade missions and three cultural 
missions are touring the continent. 
Peking .bestows the most lavish 
hospitality to any African dignitary 
visiting China. It has won over 
quite а few otherwise conservative 
African leaders. , 

“Тһе Chinese Government has 
another big advantage in Africa 
over India: it is not handicapped by 
a large immigrant population which 
is by and large unpopular in African 
eyes. It must be admitted that a 
great factor which defeats and frus- 
trates India’s friendship for the 
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“independence” of their countries . African people is the behaviour of 
: to be real, and they look on Western, -the Indian population settled in 


the continent. Altogether they are 
such a bad example that most young 
Africans judge our country by the 
conduct of Indians living in African 
countries. In contrast, the rela- 
tively few Chinese nationals who live 
in Africa work, as agents of the 
Chinese Government. 


Measuring "Projection 

The Government of India hasa 
big problem in hand in Africa. Not 
only the affection and sympathy of 
the African people, but also the 
potentially rich African markets are 
necessary for our political and eco- 
nomic purposes. We bave to mea- 
sure carefully each and every project- 
tion of our policies in Africa. 

What is needed is careful planning 
of our Africa policies, and - consi- 
derable patience in putting them 
through. Africans judge us not by 
what we say, but by what we do. 
We have a record in Africa, on Go- 
vernment level, of which every In- 
dian can be proud. But at human 
level our record is one that should 
make us think furiously and with a 
great deal of humility. What the 
Africans definitely do not like is our 
Big Brother attitude. And at Moshi, 
we were not completely free of it. 
Our delegates were not schooled 
in the art of patience. They seem ` 
to have lost their nerves at the first 
onslaught. r 

Almost everything that they had 
gained they nearly lost by one angry 
statement. The moment - Diwan 
Chamn Lall declared ‘There can be 
no conference without India," he 
lost almost everything that he and 
his brother delegates has achieved. 
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ж What is Wrong with 
our Administration ? 


2. A MILESTONE 


It is not an accident that certain 
sections of the monopoly. press in 
India have joined the Chinese pub- 
licity organs in. condemning the 
work of the Indian delegation at 
Moshi. It is the same ‘unity’ which 
is displayed in attacking India's 
policy of non-alignment and the 
Prime Minister personally—in season 
and out of season. i 

The Chinese news agency sent 
out every day from Moshi reams 
and reams of abuse against the 
Indian delegation. It particularly 
.-attacked the walk-out. The Times 

of India and the Hindustan Times 
equally strongly criticised, the **walk- 
out”. Some others, sitting . far 
away in the Indian Capital, have also 
been taken in by the Chinese-cum- 
Indian monopoly press barrage 
against our delegation. 
But what are the facts? 
Moshi was a landmark in the 
history of the Afro-Asian Peoples' 
Solidarity movement, in that for 
the first time in some. years, the 
movement was able to adopt poli- 
cies which will enable the broadest 
sections of the people in the two 
- continents to join hands іп the com- 
‘mon fight against imperialism and 
colonialism, for disarmament, world 
„peace, social progress and economic 
development. The dogmatist, паг- 
row, extreme, sectarian policies, which 
have been forcibly sought to be 
thrust on the organisation by a 
handful of participating countries, 
were completely defeated at Moshi. 


‚ Chinese Defeat 


On almost each paragraph of the 
general declaration (main - policy 
statement) of the Conference, the 
, Chinese and their supporters sought 
to introduce “Left” amendments 
during the discussions in the draft- 
ing committee. Every time they 
were defeated. It was the same in 
all the commissions. Anyone with 
even an elementary understanding of 
the issues involved, can see in the 

‘broad approach of the major docu- 
. ments of the Conference, the rout of. 
.the dogmatist viewpoint, which 
sought to disrupt апа wreck the, 
entire organisation. The positive 


„references to such problems as those, 
e 
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of disarmament and to the policy 
of peaceful co-existence—with all 
the qualifying and negating rigma- 
role proposed in the Chinese amend- 
ments decisively rejected—are rightly. 
seen as a victory for those who seek 
to build a real all-embracing popu- 
lar movement of the- entire progres- 


. sive forces of the two continents. 


The last straw, which broke the 
dogmatist cammel’s back, was the 
election of the new Permaneni Secre- 
tariat of the organisation, at the end 
of the Conference. The Chinese 
abstained from voting for the panel 
proposed by the President of the Con- 
ference—a totally , unprecedented 
action, for elections have always, 
in every Conference till this one, 
been unanimous. But their ‘abs- 
tention’ was not supported by a 
single other delegation. Again, when 
Yousef  El-Sebai (of U.A.R.) was 
re-elected Secretary-General and the 
entire Executive Committee (com- 
posed of 30 delegations) rose to give 
him a standing ovation, the Chinese 
alone (again alone) kept sitting 
grimly in their chairs. 


Black as White ` 

And yet the Chinese and the 
Indian monopoly press scribes would 
unitedly have it that the Chinese 
had it all their own way at Moshi! 
Of course, some people are masters 
at depicting black as white: and 
through the repetition of lies, they 
perhaps think that the complete iso- 
lation of the dogmatists can be 
turned inside out to create a picture 
of their "triumph"! 

What of the Indian delegation? 
There are those who describe the 
Indian delegation's work as one of 
“melodramatic protests, walk-outs, 
heated exchanges and tit-for-tat 
debating points", “not the method of 
intelligent diplomacy" (Times of 
India Editorial Feb. 9). The Hin- 
dustan Times (February 11) editorially 
attacks the Indian delegation for 
“striking a histrionic attitude", and 
describes its work as “antics”. One 
has only to read the Chinese news 
agency reports to complete the 
Indian monopoly press story. They 
seem to be bed-fellows in wishing that 
India should. quit the. Afro-Asian 


‘Eastern Europe, invitation 


solidarity movement. 

The.Chinese attack on the In- 
dian delegation is understandable. 
For, let there be no mistake, the 
Moshi Conference turned its face 
resolutely against the dogmatist 
policies of the Chinese and deter- 
minedly voted them down, from 
the moment that the Indian dele- 
gation was. forced to walk ош 
of the Political Commission on 
February 7: қ 

It was this action—firm and 
principled—which ^ enabled the 
entire Conference to see that further 
surrender to the dogmatists' pressure 
would result in the complete destruc- 
tion of the movement. Till then 


on every. issue (for instance, invita- . 


tion to the Socialist. countries оѓ 
to the 
Turkish poet Nazim Hikmat, parti; 
cipation of eminent Latin American 
leaders), the dogmatists’ veto had 
wons, though they were in a minority, 
because the other delegates were 
surrendering in the name of false 
unity to the threats made by the 
extremist minority to disrupt the 
organisation. 

Everyone recognizes that 
Indian ^ delegation's firm action 
helped the Afro-Asian solidarity 
movement to take the stand it did. 
And in every Commission, Indian 
delegates were among the leaders of 
the attacks on the dogmatist policies. 

What else was the Indian delega- 
tion able to do? : 


Counter-offensive EN 

The Chinese propaganda offen- 
sive against India among nationalist 
governments and, parties іп. Africa 
was effectively combated. 

The Indian delegates were able to 
meet every .single African delega- 
tion present at the Conference. and 
explain in detail the facts of Chinese 
aggression. 

. There were grave misunderstand- 
ings of our position among many, 
and Chinese propaganda had been 
specially active to depict the Indian 
Government as. one ' which has 
*gone over' to imperialism, given up 
non-alignment except in name, re- 
nounced the struggle against colo- 
(Continued on page 20) 
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2 ECMAT THECROSSROADS >> 


How long can President De Gaulle hold up Br 
This question troubles statesmen in Europe and in the 


` by SCHOFIELD CORYELL 


itain's entry into the European Common Market? 
United States. The answer to it has important im- 


plications for India. Our correspondent in Paris, Schofield Coryell, who has made a study of the subject, 
fakes a critical look at the situation and tries to survey the future. | А 


. When the tall, gaunt.and imper- 
turbale French President,- Charles 
De Gaulle, abruptly slammed the 
door last month on.Britain’s hopes 
of entering the flourishing Common 
Market of Western Europe, he 
brought on a deep .and complex 
crisis in the whole capitalist world. 

Gloom was general in the Wes-: 


‚ tern camp, where chances of achiev- 
` ing overall .economic and political 


unity—an .aim proclaimed by the 
American “leadership” and second- 
ed with various degrees of enthusiasm 
by most of the nations of Western 
Europe—seemed to be destroyed 
by the obstinacy of one man, whose 
heartfelt desire was to assert the 


. predominance of “eternal France". 


on the continent of Europe. 


De Gaulle’s Aim 

The fact of the matter—and few 
observers failed to see it—was that 
De Gaulle’s determination to 


' keep England out of the Common 


Market was really directed against 


the continuation and possible re-. 


inforcement of American influence 
in European affairs. In De Gaulle’s 
view, England inside the Common 
Market would have been an effective 
vehicle of United States interests, 
because of Britain’s “special rela- 
tionship” with her great cousin across 
the Atlantic. 

Reflecting the worried concern 
of the U.S. policy-makers, the in- 
fluential and well-informed colum- 
nist, Joseph Alsop, bitterly advanced 
the view that De Gaulle’s real design 
for Europe included the elimination 
of Américan military power from 
the - Continent. . 

According to Alsop—who has 
his ear to the ground in the higher 
political and military spheres of the. 
U.S. and Europe—De Gaulle in- 
tends:to chase U.S. troops from 
Europe by the effective, though in- 
direct, device of an attack on the- 
already ailing U.S. balance of pay- 
ments: -As evidence of this. sinister 
scheme, Alsop cites the French plot 
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to reduce the export- of American 
farm products. to the Common 
Market, and De Gaulle’s efforts to 
persuade the West Germans to 
buy armaments from French indus- 
trial firms. rather than American 
suppliers. Тһе effect of such 
measures, if successfully applied, 
would be to make it economically 
unpractical for the U.S. to continue 
maintaining a force of some400,000 
soldiers in Europe, with the heavy 
financial drain which that effort 
entails.. i . s 


*Third Force? 


Regardless of the details of 
Gaullist plans for a Europe freed 
entirely from the U.S. sphere of 
control, the fact remains that the 
French President has in mind 
some kind of an independent West 
European “Third Force" based on 
the Franco-German combination. 

De Gaulle's sudden move against 
England's efforts to come into the 
Common Market, after 16 months 
of tedious negotiations in Brussles, 
was motivated by the Anglo-U.S. 
Bahamas meeting . of December 
when Mr. Macmillan, agreed to 
give up his plans for the construc- 
tion of a national atomic arsenal 
to join a proposed U.S.-equipped 
multilateral nuclear force under 
NATO auspices. In De Gaulle's 
mind, this meant that . “England 
had chosen America over Euope", 


-and he took the steps which to him 


seemed appropriate by killing all 
immediate. hopes for British entry 
into the Common Market. 

On Jan. 29—just two weeks 
after the decisive press conference 
of Jan. 14, when De .Gaulle clearly 
rejected both Britain's Common 
Market bid and the multilateral 
nuclear force—the French Com- 
mon Market delegates in Brussels, 
acting on direct orders.from their 
government, finally brought to a 
sudden end the complicated negotia- 
tions between the European "Six". 
and the British over the terms and 


possibilities of Britain's membership 
in the thriving organization offi- 
cially known as the “European Eco- 
nomic Community" (E.E.C.). 


Hostile Reaction 

The die was cast—and England, 
for some time at least, would not be 
able to leap the narrow channel 
which for so many centuries has 
made of her an imperial rather 
than а -truly European power. 

The reactions to De Gaulle’s 
bold move were almost unanimously 
negative, if not downright hostile. 
In England, Mr. Macmillan, speak- 


.ing over the national television, 


bluntly accused the proud French 
President of trying to rule Europe 
himself, and sharply warned him 
that no one nation in Europe could 
dominate all the others in this day 
and age, nor could “any one coun- 
try survive without friends and 
allies." 

A. few days later, Mr. Macmillan 
conferred with the Italian Prime 
Minister in Rome, and the two 
issued a joint communique in which 
they affirmed their belief in a truly 
united Western Europe, facing out- 
ward to the rest of the world, and 
welcoming close association with 
the U.S ; 

Meanwhile, in the confusion 
created by De Gaulle’s anti-British 
action, some very strange things 
happened. There was a rash of 
anti-French sentiment in . the 
British Parliament and newspapers 
—except for those which were 
opposed to the whole idea of Bri- 
tain’s entry into the ECM arid now 
breathed a sigh: of relief. Princess 
Margaret’s scheduled visit to France 
was called off. An irate British 
count declared in a public statement 
that he was convinced Joan of Arc 
was a witch: after all. А French 
consul in West Germany vehemently 
protested against the teaching of 
English in the schools of the Federal 
Republic as contrary to the. spirit 
of the recently signed Franco-German 
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THIS INSIDIOUS INDIFE ERENCE 


by G. N. ‘ACHARYA: 


P тве author i is appalled by the apathy of Press as: a whole to the warnings 
- issued by the Government to four: "Rewspapers.' “Не feels that this is" insidious 
*'and dangerous. A critique of this point : of view is provided i in- the „contribution . 

that follows immediately. 


~ I am an indiens I feel proud of 
that fact. I am a citizen of a free 
country; I think that gives me a 
great status. My country is a demo- 


cracy, where; among other rights, 


the right of freedom of 'expression 
is respected. ‘I' consider that а 
great privilege. : 

My privileges, шу. ‘rights, - also 
give rise to duties and obligations. 
The most important: of. them is to 
protect and safeguard the security 
and the interests of this.land. Ару, 
suggestion of failure in'this regard 
is a derogation ‘of my pride, my 
status as a citizen. E 

‚ One. of. the elementary, "rights of 
citizenship in,a free and democratic 
country is.that no one,can be detained 
except through the- order of a court 
of-law, passed publicly. The Pre- 
ventive Detention. Act which has 
been on our statute book for more 
than a decade admittedly. derogates 
from our claim-to be a free and 
democratic country. . . The Defence 
of India Rules now in. operation 
are. even more. sweeping. in their 
cops, 2o ust Bae E 


Moderate, . "сава, : 

· It should be said to the credit of 
the governments—States. and -Union 
—that their use.of the-powers under 
the: Preventive: Detention Act has 
been moderate and reasonable. They 
жеге; by. and large;-used for the 


‘legitimate purpose for which they 
;were intended, and the temptation 
‘to use them to improve the political 


position of. the: Congress. ‘party has 


‘apparently been resisted. 


But the very existence ef the 


` practice of preventive detention has 
dulled our sensitivity to the denial 


of Civil ‘Liberties, involved. An 
occasional spell in jail has come to 
be regarded as ап occupational 


.hazard of some forms of political 
.and trade union activity. „Ме Вахе 


become indifferent to-the personal 
and political implications of deten- 


' tion. 


This attitude -of-indifference das 
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‘Exchange at Sewri, ‘Bombay, ' 


marked the public response; ‘or t want 
of proper response; to: the arrests 
and detentions ‘effected ‘under the 
Defence of India ‘Rules. The more 
serious personal and moral implica- 
tion ‘of: the detention, the inevitable 
slur that: is cast: on: the: patriotism of 
the person detained, has -not' béen 
adequately" felt or stressed. : 
During the last, brief ‘session of 
Parliament, thé’ Union Home’ Minis- 
ter informed the Lok Sabha ‘that 
749 arrests had’ been effected during 
the Emergency: · In обе case, though 
pressed, ‘he refused ‘to disclose the 
reasons for arrest; Both the Union 
Government and the Congréés- party 
seem tobe” unwilling to make а 
closer examination: of these arrests; 
and thè grounds ‘of detention, to see 
if there 15 any case ‘for revision.’ A 
national’ emergency does not promote 
a- passionate zeal for -Civil Liberties. 
But today, we һауе an Emergency in 
law; but little of it-in-fact; There 
is sound ‘basis for the’ “expectation 
that: tlie" democratic’ temper” “must 
Беріп” to Teassert: itself. aai 
“Something Wrong?" Sera Ow зыр 
As à ‘journalist’ Lam еуеп” ‘more 
concerned with the restraints: on the 
freedom of expression. Fortunately 
for it, the press: had largely escaped 
external’ restraints. : This. is partly 
the result of the enormous importance 


‘attached ‘to’ -freedom ‘of expression 


during’ our’ Liberation: Movement. 
The individual Satyagraha compaign 
launched by. Mahatma Gandhi in 
1940 was solely. on the i issue- of free- 
dom of expression. 

I have“a vivid: recollection of 
Mahatmaji>. speaking іп ‘the тапу- 
pillared' ‘trading: hall:.of the Cotton 
on 
Sunday, Sep. 15, 1940. Не. said 
that watching events that were tak- 


ing place, he felt “that there is some- 
‘thing wrong, some'injustice being 
-perpetrated and that the voice of 


freedom is about to be stifled.” 
Free speech and Civil Liberty for 


- everyone, he averred; were the “root” 


Шоп, .'Thé: material is 


.reference -to . ‘this 
Statesman: (Delhi edition, Jan. 8, 


and- "foundation" of Swaraj. He 
answered the criticism that he had 
raised, an irrelevant issue—not the 
direct one of war and our non- 
participation in it—by asserting that 
“freedom. of speecli and correspond- 
ing action is the breath of ‘demo- 
éracy," - · 

I fully ‘appreciate the. difference 
in'historical and objective conditions. 
Today; if I am found guilty of writ- 
ing or publishing anything. which 
adversely affects the interests or 
security of India, T should feel dis- 
graced: This ` feeling ought to be 
a more overwhelming punishment 
than anything more legal or tangible 
that niay arise'as a result of a finding 
by a duly authorised external.agency, 
holding me guilty ‘of publishing 
“prejudicial reports" in terms of 
the Defence of India Act—despite 
tlie fact that as a citizen of а free, 
democratic country, I am at liberty 
to say that the Act is all wrong. 

' "These considerations roused in 
me à more than usual interest in 
the announcement that the Govern- 
ment of India had “warned”. four 
journals, and told them that- they 
had ‘published “‘prejudicial reports" 
and that if they continued to do so, 
further action might follow. If 
I were merely to follow my natural 
gift for anathema, in respect of some 
of the, journals concerned, this 


action 'should touch no sympathtic 


chord in me. But the circumstances 
under which the action had been 
taken rung a warning bell “Do 
not ask for whom the bell tolls; it 
‘tolls for, tigar (HT 


Restraint б 

-Let us calmly consider the ques- 
not too 
abundant, but what .there is, is re- 


:vealing. Sri Lal Bahadur Shastri, 


Union Home: Minister, speaking 
at'-Allahabad. on Jan. 6, made a 
question. The 


page 7) carried these paragraphs: 
e : “Referring to the role of the 
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Press in the present emergency, 
Mr. Shastri said he was not 
afraid of criticism but the press 
should exercise restraint at this 
juncture. 


“Не said that one editor whose `.. 


paper had been blacklisted had 
met him and told him “you have 
disgraced me. What am I to 
write ?’ 

Mr. Shastri said he had told 
him that he should know what 
to writé when the country was 
facing an emergency.’ 

With great respect, I submit that 
a ı journalist should know what to 
write at all times, not only іп-ап 
emergency. -But what. is more {о 
the point is that the Government 
which passed a Јам prohibiting 
certain things. from being- published 
ought to know positively’ what a 
newspaper should not publish.. And 
it is just. on this point that there 15 
room for serious doubts. :,, - 
-: The editor of the Bombay weekly, 
the Current has revealed (in the issue 
„dated Jan. 19) that he was the person 
to whom: Sri Shastri had referred, in 
his Allahabad speech. . According 
to him, the Government had informed 
him that certain extracts from. the 
journal, extending «to: ten typed 
pages, had- been. “scrutinised іп 
consultation with the. Committee 
of the All-India. Newspaper Editors’ 
Conference appointed, to assist the 
Government ,in the - present emer- 
gency, on Dec. 19,” and that, as a 


result of this scrutiny; Government ` 


are advised that some of these-pub- 
lications in your ‘paper, constitute 
prejudicial reports” ; 


Journalist and Govt. 

The editor complained. that he 
had been ‘condemned: without а 
hearing, and'it was normal demo- 
‘cratic practice to give an opportunity 
to the party:concerned to explain 
‘his position." The Government has 
said (in a letter, extracts from which 
are published in the Current, dated 
Feb. 9) that his grievance "concerns 
a procedural issue" and that. the 
Advisory ‘Committee "must: have 
‘given full thought to Ше: various 
‘points in issue.’ 

The entire proceedings disclose a 
fantastic situation. As the Sunday 
‘Telegraph (Dec. 16, 1962) pertinently 
pointed out: “Journalists were not 
Sent into the world to be discreet. 
Traditionally journalism is a highly 
individualistic . and fundamentally 
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irresponsible trade... 
job has always been to make govern- 
ment harder by exposing its faults 
rather than easier by concealing 
them.” 

The Indian -press, while it has 

‘escaped overt, legal restraints, has 
had its freedom eroded in. subtle 
and insidious ways. 
has blighted enterprise. Reporting 
has become deliberately woolly, and 
comments evasive. . Most of what is 
written by newspapers is inffective 
or unheeded: As one editor lamen- 
tably put it, editors have become 
“literary agents" of newspaper pro- 
prietors., The Editors’ Conference, 
instead of-being engaged in.a' per- 
sistent- and ferocious exploration and 
enlargement of the bounds of free- 
dom, .chose to become the instru- 
ment. of- the government in imposing 
restraints., ` ‚ 
‚ ‘But even here the ineptitude and 
bungling of the Editors’ Conference 
has created a disgraceful situation. 
Much of what has happened has 
not been adequately published.. But 
some facts are -undisputec. .The 
Editors’ Conference.agreed to and 
did nominate : certain , persons . to 
form an. . Advisory . Committee. 
Surprisingly, „опе, of those 50 `П0- 
minated- was himself the editor of 
one of the journals '*warned," which 
means he became a judge in his own 
cause.- Later. the Editors Con- 
ference said- that the member of the 
committee had. not. been properly 
named, that the Conference in fact 
had no mandate.to serve on the 
Committee, and was therefore with- 
drawing. its nominees. 


Form. and Substance 

The forms of democracy аге: as 
important as its substance; though 
шеге form without substance has no 
meaning. -To dismiss the right of 
explanation as merely a metter of 
procedure, and therefore, presum- 
ably of no importance betrays a 
total lack of democratic sense. To 


“say that the committee “must have" 
-considered certain. matters, and to 
:vaguely insinuate that "some. of the 


writings were prejudicial is really 
an act of moral  irresponsibility. 


“Тһе Advisory : Committee, on the 


admission of the Editors' Conference 


. itself, had no jurisdiction to do what 


it purported їо Ћауе done. There- 
fore. all action flowing from it are 


ipso facto void. 


Governments do not radiy re- 


.The ^writer's. 


Commercialism : 
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verse’ their :own actions. That in- 
volves loss of face or prestige. There- 
fore, it is hard for any government 
to retrace its steps. But in this 
instance, the government had had 


its ‘ground cut from under its feet 


by the Editors’. Conference. The 
initial idea of using the Conference 
as a screen for arriving at hard 
decisions involving legal issues was 
a mistake. It was a mistake for the 
Conference to agree to discharge 
such ignoble duties, particularly in 
view of the moral judgment involved. 
The, government must atone for the 
error of depending on such а broken, 
reed.. Jt must make its own hard 
decisions, on full judicial considera- 
tion of facts, and squarely accept 
responsibility for those decisions. 


Dangerous Trend 


With the utmost humility for 
daring to link my feelings with those 
voiced by Mahatma Gandhi on the 
solemn occasion to which I have 
referred earlier, I-too feel that there 
is something wrong, some injustice 
has been perpetrated and the voice 
of freedom is being stifled. 

- What should grieve any sensitive 
шап even more is the utter indif- 
ference shown by-the press. Even 
those who at the slightest provoca- 
tion’ indulge in stage thunder, and 
inflict -ponderous,. academic exposi- 
tions of freedom of the press, have 
stayed silent. Not one paper, to 
my knowledge, has chosen to discuss 
the implications of the “warnings” 
or the procedure followed in issuing 
them. It is this indifference to a 
vital question. involving freedom of 
expression (though some may con- 
sider. the encroachments small) 
that I find insidious and dangerous. 
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PRESS ADVISING AND SELF-REGU 


In an article this week, Sri G.N. 
Acharya has raised an important issue 
of press freedom, especially in relation 
to press advising (see page 15). There 
seems to be complete division within 
the standing committee of the All- 
India Newspaper  .Editors Con- 
ference, which was never -organised 
on proper lines and for years was 
functioning as an auxiliary of the 
organisation of proprietors, and it is 
difficult to say at this stage whether 
the AINEC will play any further 
part in press advising or what its 
role will be in the: Emergency. 

But from what has appeared in 
the press about the-factional fight 
in the AINEC, it seems neither side 
is objecting to press advising; the 
quarrel is over the manner in which 
the AINEC resolution. was passed 
and on who should be. on the press 
advisory committee. .It would be 
difficult for the AINEC, which was 
formed in 1940 specially to perform 
press advisory functions and which 
had press advising as its basis until 
recent years, to.refuse to advise the 
Government if they want its advice. 
If this means co-operation; it would 
be inconsistent for the organisation 
to have co-operated in a war which 
did not directly concern the Indian 
people and to refuse co-operation in 
a war which can be called a people's 
war. ) 


Role in Emergency | 


There should be some clear think- 
ing about the role of the press in the 
Emergency, so that what is possible 
by way» of co-operation with the 
Government and what is not can 
be clearly understood. Both the 
AINEC and the Indian Federation 
of Working Journalists pledged their 
co-operation to the Government in 
the Emergency, and if the two or- 
ganisations are asked to co-operate, 
they cannot refuse. There may be 
limits to this co-operation, and to 
the extent that the specific purpose 
of press advising, which affects edi- 


_ tors, is concerned, it is easy to say 


what is possible in the present situa- 
tion. 

The Defence of India Rules con- 
fer enormous powers on the Go- 
vernment, and there is nothing to 
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prevent them fromr exercising them 
as they like, subject to whatever pro- 
visions there are for appeal. It 
would be odd for editors to say in 
the -present Emergency that they 
would do what they like and that 
the. Government could do what 
they liked. If the Government say 
they would like to have the advice of 
a representative. committee of editors 
on. whether. a ‚ particular, matter is 
“prejudicial” . or “not before. they 
propose to. take any. „action and if 
they mean what they; say, any organi- 
sation. claiming to represent editors 
cannot refuse. The Government's 
anxiety is evidently to. deal with: the 
press as, liberally as possible. 


Temporary "Measure 1 


But press advisory committees 
should: be representative, should be 
honest, truthful; апа. clear-headed, 
and should be frank with the: Go- 
vernment; if their -advice is disre- 
garded, they should be able to say 
that the-Government are not working 
the. system in the proper spirit. and 
that. it should be snapped. : If edi- 
tors whose newspapers are. charged 
with having offended the О.В. are 
to be given a chance to explain 
themselves, it is necessary to con- 
stitute. press: advisory committees 
in headquarters of. States, including 
the Union Territory of Delhi. The 
Central Press Advisory Committee 
should be. able to confine itself -to 
providing the guiding principles and 
reviewing cases. 


-'Press advising, however, cannot: 


be a permanent feature; it should 
not.be allowed to go beyond the 
Emergency. The advisory system 
became obnoxious when the AINEC 
extended it after the war years, and its 


-committees assumed omnibus func- 


tions, ranging from recommenda- 
tions about-accreditation to. recom- 
mendations about. newsprint. 
advising can be justified only. as -a 
temporary measure and for the 
Emergency period. -There can bé 


'no partnership between the Govern- 


ment and the press in administering 
the normal law as it applies to the 


press, and the DIR should come to 4 


an end when the Emergency comes 
to end. - 


Press | 













Press consultative ¢ 
a ‘different matter, а 
Central. Press Consult 
mittee, which the Gove 
pointed before the Emerg 
no Clear purpose to serve ат! 
outdated, any press consultati' 
mittees sought to be constitu 
the name of the press, should ' 
limited and specified. purposes! 
the Governments, Central and St: 
do not consult.the working journa 
lists and, give..due representation for 
them, „these. committees can serve no 
purpose at. all. 


Consultative Bodies E 


The important thing, from: the 
long:term point of view, is the Press 
Council, on which: the Press Com- 
‘mission. made carefully considered 
recommendations. .. It - would - be 
unwise for the Government to vary 
them or to.seek advice on them from 
the -unrepresentative and wrongly 
constituted Central Press Consulta- 
tive-Committee or.its sub-committee. 
The Press Council.can be only what 
the profession and industry can put 
into it, and the present attempt at 
press. advising can be the. beginning 
of ‘some attempt at self-discipline . 
and self-regulation by the editors. 
If the attempt succeeds, the Govern- 
ment might be glad not to have re- 
course. at all to the DIR where the 
press is concerned. 
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e in the mornings 
evenings; but I like 
ng and my tea light. 
to have some socialist 
yone-who has read this 
some time must have 
But my tastes and pre- 
in coffee and' tea have 
to do with my socialist 


public Ше, às in private, I 
k, it is necessary to make such 
ear distinctions. 
context of the almost endless flow 
of conflicting néws, and views ex- 
pressed by all and sundry, on the 
proposed or abandoned (I ani not 
sure which) move for the merger 
of the Socialist апі Praja Socialist 
Parties. ` 

It seems that the United Socialist 

Party of the Uttar Pradesh Legisla- 
ture, whose: sudden and unheralded 
emergence into the wide world at a 
private tea party gave rise to all the 
.hullabaloo, refuses to  .dissolve 
itself—like the water bubble -which 
easily changes its shape, ‘but will 
not so easily break up into its.chemi- 
cal components of oxygen and hydro- 
gen. | 
" Dr. Ram Manohar Lohia, .the 

Spiritual and temporal head of the 

party—the Dalai Lama of the Simple 

or Pure Socialist Sect, as. against the 

-Praja or Ochre-cap Socialist Sect of 

the PSP—has, it seems, made. a 

telepathic projection of his silent 

disapproval. His Deputy Sub- 

Lama, Sri Raj Narain of the Luck- 
.. now Gompha, has: made aggresive 
. attempts to wean his followers from 

dangerous heresy. АП to:no effect. 

But my peculiar and personal 

. difficulty, if I may confess it, lies 

in my total failure to isolate and 

identify socialism. A careful read- 

‚ ing of the newspapers has enabled 

me to glean the esoteric information 

' that there are vital differences bet- 

; ween the two sects. The Socialist 
. Party wants: 

(1) English to be driven out of 
India and Hindi hegemony’ estab- 
lished; 

(2) it wants all government 
servants to be allowed to become 
members of political parties— 
any party, mind you, not neces- 
sarily the Socialist party; and 

(3) it wants government. jobs 
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I say this іп the ` 


the 


.English is not written, 


administration. . 
can be run if, in a district, a police 


.of. chaos. 


-it, as the case may be. 


reserved for Harijans, women, 
etc., etc. Mind you, once again, 
-it is very broad-minded and does 
not insist that they should be 
socialists ог” believe in socialism. 
There may be, of' course, lesser 
odis like what to do with all the 
statues whose pedestals provide 
sleeping berths for һе” homeless 
апа: whose crowns а convenient 
perch for the crows; ‘or about the 
way cars should be parked, a subject 
of which Lama Lohia has made a 


Special ‘study. ‘But the real trouble 


is that the Ochre-cap бесі (at least 
its moré misguided members) refuse 
to’ accept all these vital, important, 
fundamental points. ' 

- But uribeliever that I am, I persist 
in asking—where is socialism? 
Suppose we abolish English, Tamil, 
Oriya, every language under the sun 
in fact, and write, speak and think 
only in Shuddha Hindi; will we have 
moved one inch nearer. to the socia- 
list Parnassus?.'Is it the dogma of 
“Simple”. socialist Sect. that 
socialism means a state in which 
spoken or 
understood. Тһе. Dalmia-Jains, I 
seem to remember, speak Hindi ‘just 
the same way as Dr. Lohia does) 
and they also belong-to the same 
caste. Are they then to be classes 
as ideal socialists ? 

Again, this business оғ; govern- 
ment servants and political parties. 
The Lucknow correspondent of the 


Times..of India -cleverly pointed out 


(in a dispatch: in the Bombay edition, 


Feb..14); “if this suggestion is ac- 


cepted, it will lead to chaos in the 
No government 


official owing allegiance to the Jan 


.Sangh, for instance, defies the Dis- 


trict Magistrate because he is a 
member of the .Congress Party." 

To tell you.the truth, I am not 
much impressed by the argument. 
To begin with, I am not frightened 
Don't we have. a good 
bit of it now, after all? And if 
matters do. get worse, we can always 
Send for some .': experts : from. the 
U.S. State _Department or Central 
Intelligence, Agency. to teach us how 
to control.chaos or get along with 
And neither 
Sect would object to that; Iam sure 

But I do come up with the origi- 


nal question, does the royal road to 


.' the Socialist El Dorado lié through 


administrative chaos? Even if all 
government servants are compulsorily 
made members of the Socialist 
Party, would that bring us an inch 
(or its metric шы nearer to 
socialism ? 

Then. there is ‘this question - of 
reservation of jobs. As. on Dec. 
31. 1961 (the latest figure I have) 
the total: number of Central. Go- 
vernment. employees, including. the 
railways апа. сіуШап employees of 
the Defence services, 
21,54,500. . Besides, .public enter- 
prises and statutory corporations, 
wholly. owned by the Government 
(118 in all) bad another 21,600 on 
their rolls. 
employees of the states governments 
was estimated at 30,56,800. Add all 
the employees of corporations,. muni- 
cipalities, down to the village pan- 
chayats. .The grand total cannot 
be more than six millions. 

Let the Socialists take a look at 
some figures given in the Third Five- 
Year Plan—unless it is one of the 
books forbidden to them. . The 
backlog of unemployment at the 
end of the Second Plan was. nine 
miilions. There were another 15-18 
millions: who were partially unemp- 
loyed. During the Third. Plan 
period, there is expected to be an 
additional labour force of 17 millions. 
In the next 15 years there will be an 
addition of 70 million to the labour 
force (page 156). If the Third Plan 
is fully implemented, there will be 
an addition of 3.5 million jobs.in 
the agricultural sector and 10.5 
million in the non-agricultural 


(page 159). 


What is the Socialist solution to 
this colossal problem? Already the 
feeling is that there are too many 
government servants. Is it the 
Socialist way to employ more people 
in government service and reserve 


. all these jobs to various categories 


or sections of the population? This 
approach is a sheer piece of buffoo- 
nery. The crying problems of po- 
very and unemployment call for a 
boid, resolute, socialist solution— 
not „petty, political distribution of 
vote-catching crumbs. . 

Don't rush to the conclusion thàt 


I am too partial to the Ochre-cap: 


wallahs. Their dogma is so diluted 
that there is less of socialism in it 
than alcohol in sea water. At the 


(Continued on page 20) 
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It is a pity^ that Sometimes very 
well-meaning people get involved in 
dangerous politics, I mean politics 
of a type which might help the very 
forces that they want to fight against. 

Anyone, who. has met Asaf A.A. 
Fyzee, who, was’ the: Vice-Chancellór 
of the "University of Jammu “ала 
Kashmir from :1957 to 1960, will 
agree with me that'he is far from 
communal'and one ‘of the miost cul- 
tured intellectuals that: this ‘country 


has produced: Fyzee is at present - 


in Cambridge on a Commonwealth 
Fellowship. | СК 

I was therefore ‘Surprised to. read 
an article by him:in London Observer 
(February. 17) captioned.“A way out 
for Kashmir". It. contains by far 
the worst vintage, of. Pakistani ,pro- 
paganda: ... 

*The Kashmir ;, Dobia. "Даў: to 
be solved not so. much. because China 
has attacked India, nor because 
President Ayub. Khan is а good 


fellow: but simply because India 


has. lost face in the world and thus 
one of the. bulwarks of international 
peace has been destroyed. ". And he 
. goes on to, warn. that, “the Indians 
cannot talk: democracy: арӣ. practise 
colonialism nor: unreal’ idéalism.” 
© Fyzee attacks, the. objection . ‘to 
plebiscite along communal lines: 
“It is said that there will be distur- 
bances in India if Pakistan takes over 
Kashmir. Ав an Indian I do not 
believe this to be true; but if it is 
true, it is not very flattering to. the 
majority in India, and it is ‘time for 
independent Muslims in ‘India to 
speak out their minds freely rather 
than become moutli-pieces of. the 
powers that be.” 77 


After having referred to corrup-. 


tion in Kashmir, Fyzee says:, “Тһе, 
should, 


Indian ..taxpayér’s .- money 
not go to support a border State 


which does not wish.to remain part. 


of India.” Не seems to be іп, по 


doubt that "próvided.an absolutely' 


impartial plebiscite is held, which is 


not influenced by the present authori-. 
ties, .as every previous election in. 


Kashmir has been, there seems to be 


every likelihood of the people of. 
v "Kashmir deciding to wish to be part 
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of Pakistan.” After conceding that 
Jammu should Бе -part of India 
and that Pakistan "should .pay for 
its initial aggression in. Kashmir"— 
to be settled by a tribunal consisting 
of Chief Justicé Cornelius of Pakistan, 
Sri Setalvad of, India, and.a Mexican 
or Scandinavian’ Judge. from. the 
World, Court—Fyzee. comes Qut. with 
his professorial proposal: “A small. 
State on the pattern:jof Monaco’ or 
the Vatican should be created i in the 
Valley. It should consist of Srinagar, 
Pahalgam and Gulmarg.. . These. are 
usually the, only. ‘places visited 3 
tourists.” 

Without perhaps: санар 
Fyzee. has. supplied good: Macs 
Поп for not. only . Pakistani .but 
Peking propaganda. as, well... ‘And it. 
will: no doubt. be exploited by com- 
munalists. on both sides-of. the Indo- 
Pak . frontiers. Wisdom. :does:. not 
always follow. intellect. Я 
Common. “Man. Missing. . Poo 

A.. very * interesting: · analysis. "of 
news coverage in our newspapers 
I could secure:from Mr Га? Vittachi, 
Director, of the. Asian Programme- of 
the International Press: Institute: who 
came ` here: recently in .connection 
with the:opening: of ш Tes Шейше 
of India. С. 

Participating dn a seminar: otga- 
nised : by. ‘the: P.LI. :on:the: prospect 
of Indian press. in:the next ten years; 
Vittachi- said that some time -back- hé 
had. sat down with the-editor of an 
Indian. daily ‚to :find: out!-how his 
paper-could be made more: popular 
in terms of readership: strength::; The 
paper опе morning. . published 93 
stories.. Of these, as manyas 47 
were speeches by: Ministers or Go- 
vernment hand-outs. Foreign: news 
accounted. for 25: items; Congress 
Party's inner. tensions’ were:covered. 
in four items, while láw courts (mostly 
of civil: -suits) spread over ‘another 11. 
There were three: news: pictures, of: 
which-two were of the Prime ‘Minister: 
and one of.the President. ` Only three 
items took up what might be called: 
non-official happenings: one touched: 
on an expedition to. the’ Himalayas- 
and. anothers on а: Ша 
show.: eoo 

Our, press is supposed to reflect: the 


life and problems: ofthe» common. 


man. But, where is. the: common 
man in this budget: of news? “Кес 
vealing no doubt’ is. this analysis, 
itself a. severe stricture. on. our:much- 
vaunted- “national”. dailies: claiming: 


‘to represent the “ 


voice of the 
»! 


people"! 


Red, Tape 
I have often-wondered if Profes- 
sor Parkinson had ever been a mem- 
ber of the Steel-Frame Civil Service 
before. he discovered his famous law. 
For, I don't think anywhere outside 
the Secretariat in New Delhi. the 
majesty of the Red Tape shines in 
such splendour. 
. .The other day, a doyen among 
the Capital's journalists was. telling 
an- off-the-record story to a group of 
his colleagues. About ten years ago, 
he found the authorities cutting 
down trees on one of New Delhi's 
famous roads. He moved the high- 
ups and through his intervention the 
vandalism was. stopped. 
: ;Later on, he made some discreet 
enquiries. and cam? to learn that 
the order. to cut down trees had 
actually been given in 1945 when the 
Government at the time was badly 
in need of timber for war. purposes. 
Somehow..the .file containing the 
order had got lost in the labyrinth 
of the Secretariat and was restored 
eight. years later, when the file- 
shooting bureaucrat began imple- 
menting. the order! Perhaps the 
Civil Servant buried in his files forgot 
that the war had ended years back. 
Only a pressman’s initiative 
saved. the situation. : 


Glass Howse 


But those who claim to be stream- 
lining the administrative machinery 
themselves abide. by Parkinson's 
Law. The other day, as you will 
remember, TTK had a few digs at 
his- Cabinet colleagues for ‘all the 
delays: and- shortcomings in their 
Ministries. I was duly impressed 
апа” thought that perhaps ТТК 
might be the one man who is cutting 
through the Red Tape and running 
his own Ministry іі a new style. 

What.I have discovered to my 
horror, is that TTK's Co-ordination 
Ministry is itself a glorified Parkin- 
son thesis. I wonder how many 
MPs know that ТТК. has four Private 
Secretaries—three regular and one 
additional. Streamlining indeed: . 

But ‘what I:admire about ТТК 
is-his daring. Living in such a glass 
house, he never flinches at throwing 
stones at others, · Braggadocio, 'my 
dictionary tells me, is not a synonym 
for: Courage: - 

° e а — SCRIBBLER 


A MILESTONE...(Continued from page 12) 


nialism and joined the ranks of the 
pro-imperialist ‘puppets’. There was 
among all a lack of knowledge about 
the facts of the aggression, and a 
complete misunderstanding of the 
actual situation in regard to the 
Colombo proposals (our acceptance 
in toto and the Chinese virtual re- 
jection). 

It can be said with certainty that 
by the end of the Conference, every 
African delegate had heard and 
understood our case, and that the 
great majority had shifted their 
positions away from a broadly anti- 
Indian stand towards one of sym- 
pathy for us. ; . 

The result was that every dele- 
gate and the entire world, through 
the press, saw clearly that India 
genuinely. supports the Colombo 
proposals in full, while China is 
absolutely opposed to them, has 
reservations and so on. ыы” 


Strategic Victory | 

This, quite irrespective: of the 
“double cross’ at the end, meant 
complete success in the delegation's 
main objective. Of course, if we 
had been able to ensure the passing 
of our resolution, calling on China 
to accept the Colombo proposals— 
that would have been excellent. But 
perhaps that was too good.to be true. 

And in our disappointment: at 
that miracle eluding our grasp at the 
last minute, we should not ignore 
what was described by. all.as the 
“major strategic — victory.scored by 
the Indian delegation". 

The delegation may be accused 
by some of lack of vigilance in -al- 
lowing itself to be **double-crossed". 
But the facts are these and need to 
be widely known: 


First, the Indian delegation walk-. 


ed out of the Political Commission 
on the evening of Thursday Feb- 
ruary 7. | : 
Second, the same night—near 
midnight—the Secretary-General 
(Yousef El-Sebai ‘of U.A.R.) 
came and saw Diwan Chaman Lall 
at his hotel, and said he-and the 
Conference President (Home Minister. 
Oskar Kambona of Tanganyika)would 
discuss with the Indian Delegation 
leader the next morning, the question: 
of re-instating our resolution. 
Thirdly, the next morning—Feb- 
ruary 8—the President and Secretary. 
General met Diwan Chaman Lall at 
his hotel and asked him if we woudd 
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be willing to delete the two words 
“without reservation” from the 
resolution urging acceptance of the 
Colombo proposals. They said they 
had persuaded the Chinese to agree 
to the resolution if the Indians did 
not press these two words. Diwan 
Chaman Lall told them quite defi- 
nitely how important these words 
are to India—but indicated that he 
thought „his delegation would be 
willing to consider dropping the two 
words (and nothing more than the two 
words) in the interests ‘of unity 
and because of the delegation’s 
personal regard for the President and 
Secretary-General and their countries: 
i ‘Fourthly, the same day—an official 
of the Secretariat on'behalf of the Sec- 
retary General—told the press officially 
that an agreement to enable the 
Indian delegation to return to the 
Conference appeared in sight—and 
he said it would be on the basis of 
the deletion from the original reso- 
lution of the two words “without 
reservations". VOTO we А 

Fifthly, all the newspapers in East 
Africa—dated February 9 and 10— 
carried this story of the deletion of 
the two words. There was NEVER 
any question of any other resolution or 
recommendation in any body's mind. 
.. Sixthly, on February 10—about 
10 minutes before the meeting of the 
heads .of delegations began—the 
Assistant Secretary General (Mr. 
Mursi Saad el-Din of U.A.R.) came 
and asked Diwan Chaman Lall for 
the text of the resolution, as he said 
the. official copy had been destroyed. 
Diwan Chaman Lall wrote the text 
for him, putting the words *without 
reservations", in brackets, meaning 
they could be deleted. 
. .Seventhly, fifteen minutes later, 
the Secretary General sent гп emis- 
sary running to the Indian delegation 
saying “your resolution is passed", 
and asking them to return, as the 
the.heads of delegations were waiting. 

. Eighthly, the Indian delegation 
returned to the hall and received a 
standing ovation; for several minutes, 
only the Chinese remaining seated. 
(Later it waslearnt they had abstained 
from voting on the resolution). 

:Ninethly, the Indian delegation 
asked for copies of the resolution for 
our reference and were told it was 
being cyclostyled. ·. 

Lastly, .actually the resolution 
(recommendation) was finally cir- 
culated only to: a press’. conference 


held after the Conference had ended. 
In these circumstances all the 
vigilance in the world would not have 
helped. In international conferences, 
somethings must be taken on trust. 
The essential things to see, when 
assessing the Moshi Conference, are 
outlined above. Those who have 
always been opposed to the Afro- 
Asian Solidarity movement, precisely 
for the same reasons as they oppose 
India’s policy of  non-alignment 
(they would have us join the Western 
military pacts, and therefore cannot 
stomach any movement which is 
essentially in support of the national 
independence struggles against im- 
perialism, colonialism and. meo- 
colonialism) have clutched at every 
little opportunity to make out that 


India can expect no support from 


Afro-Asia. 

The Moshi Conference gave the 
lie to these wishful gentlemen, just 
as it gave a resounding rebuff to the 
Chinese attempts at domination. The 
vast majority of the Afro-Asian de- 
legations supported our stand on the 
Colombo proposals. And the same 
vast majority: united with us to 
defeat the dogmatist policies, and 
take the Afro-Asian Peoples Soli- 
darity movement to a new stage in 
its life, when it will grow broader and 
ever-more powerful, for the good and 
the well-being of the peoples of the 
two continents. 





FRANKLY SPEAKING 
(Contd. from page 18) 
moment the P.S.P. programme 
seems to consist of only two items. 
Domestic policy: Scrap Prohibition. 
Foreign, policy: Join the Americans. 
Tne source of their socialist gospel is 
the most aggressively and outspokenly 
cepitalist country in the world. e 

"To my rather 
socialist unity can have meaning ànd 
significance only one the basis of a 
socialist — programme—the missing 
link in current controversy. If we 
can have a party firmly wedded to 
at least a modicum of socialist pro- 
gramme, it wouldn't matter too hoots 
of à tin trumpet, if in addition some 
of the. party's members had their 
own separate and individual ideas 
(like my coffee and tea tastes) about 
statues, car parking and the align- 
ment of India's boundary to include 
the holy Manas Sarovar, where re- 
tired Lamas can go to end their 
troubled and frustrated days in 
praryer and penance. | i 
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INDIA AND THE CHINESE INVASION: By V. K.. KRISHNA 
MENON, Contemporary Publishers, 26, Indus Court, .A.: Road, Bombay. К 
рр. 91 Rs. 4. (Library Edition | Rs. 10). ра 72% 


In the context of public criticism 
that India’s case has suffered for 
want of adequate and competent 
publicity. this monograph, based 
on an address delivered by. Sri 
Krishna Menon at a public meeting 
in Bombay on Dec. 9 last, meets a felt 


need. With a number of excellent . 


maps, the texts of relevant. treaties 
signed between 1684 and 1954 and 
a historical introduction, this handy 
volume is also a useful reference 
book. 

In the first part -of his address 
Sri Menon effectively exposes Chi- 
nese perfidy and shows how, after 
having accepted Panch sheel, the 
Chinese gradually moved to a posi- 
tion where at first they committed 
cartographic aggression and later 


‘actual intrusions, followed" by’ the 


massive invasion of October last. “In 
1954," he recalls, “when she (China) 
made this agreement and when she 
said she would respect our’ soye- 
feignty, she could not have i in truth 
and sincerity said so unléss she knew 
what was the ambit of our soverei- 
gnty". Then wetook up the ques- 
tion of the maps. “The Chinese 
maps extant at that time showed 
large parts of India as part of China. 
She had done this with other parts 
of the world, including what are now 
parts of the Soviet’ Union. When 
we drew her attention to their maps 
and their error, she said they were 
old maps, very old maps and; in due 
course, they would be changed." Z 
But “time passed., The maps did 
not change.” After a while claims 
began to be made. When we asked 
them why they did not bring up 
these claims before and make agree- 
ments with us, the, Chinese Prime 
Minister, in a way of conduct not 
worthy of any great statesman— 
much less an honest statesman—of 
the world, said that “we did, not 
think the time was ripe. to make 
these claims.” Even the claims 
kept moving. There was. the 1954 
line and then the 1956 line’ which 
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moved further forward in 1959 and 
even this has been crossed.by more 
and more acts of aggression. -: 

Sri Menon then goes on to state 
our case and. explains with facts 
and references that our entire: nor- 
thern boundary is not only customary 
and historical but is also sanctified 
by treaties and centuries-long ad- 
ministrative jurisdiction. . 

Without becoming, ponderous or 

boring, Sri Menon succinctly. goes 
into the facts of history, the treaty 
between Ladakh’ and, Tibet signed 
at Tingmosgang in 1684 and the 
1842 treaty between India and China 
and finally the Simla Convention ‘of 
1914. Не also deals with the argu- 
ment about the McMohan Line being 
the product of British Imperialism. 
* Well, British Imperialism máy have 
done ‘a lof of things good and bad. 
They also built a few fences, ‘demar- 
cated or ‘delimited boundaries, But 
if our inheritance ‘i is from the’ British 
Empire, , the Chinese, inlieritarice „is 
from the Manchu dynasty, and their 
ancestors!” `” 
'. Shri Menon then ‘takes , Up the 
question of military .: reverses, parti- 
cularly in NEFA, and explains the 
difficulties of terrain : and other 
facts that gave the initial advantage 
to the Chinese. *China has -һег 
base in Tibet. The Tibetan plateau 
is not connected by rail with China 
proper, but is' well: connected by 
wheeled traffic. She.can move her 
equipment, and troops. by. „wheeled 
traffic up to about four or. five miles 
short of the front bases, ,and.often 
further. . We аге. on. the, slopes, 
that is to. Say, ‚оп. апд... : between 
high hills. _ It is all, hills and ravines, 
where, even pack animals can -go. 
Our. soldiers thave to: go on foot or 
even drawn up ог down Юю get: апу; 
where... 

‘Enunciating the strategy followed. 
һе states that “our, шеп. offered 
battle and inflicted very heavy, casual- 
ties, suffering some themselves... 

We gradually got back, were pushed 
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gun’. 
not to commit suicide .misconceiving 


‘two unfortunate 


back by overwhelminghly superior 
forces...... І want to say this 
publicly: it has never been the policy of 
our Government, and I hope it will 
never be, to do what is called fight- 
ing ‘to thé last man and to the last 
The. function of any army. is 


it as glory, but to offer battle and 
fight it as strenuously as possible. 
No government in the world has the 
right to sacrifice troops just for glory". 

He has also tried to answer 
critics of the Government who have 


‘been spreading stories .that our 
‘troops were not properly equipped 


and had to fight at altitudes of 
17,000 ft. without shoes or blankets 


and ‘has dismissed such propaganda 


as "fantastic" though he admits 
that there must have been shortage 
of equipment because supplies had 
to be air-dropped and in the’ begin- 
ning much of what was dropped was 
lost as it fell into inaccessible ravines. 


The subsequent parts of the book 
аге eloquent defence of the basic 


‘policies’ of the’ nation—internal de- 


velopment, . non-alignment, ' demo- 
cracy ánd equality of sacrifice. “Let 
us assess," he demands, “what non- 
alignment. has done їо us. On the 
side of China is the ‘great’ country 
of Albania! Then there are. the 
neighbours of 
China, the Democratic Republic of 
Viet Nam and North.Korea, who 
have no choice but to be on the side 
of China, because they happen to be 
too” near the Chinese giant—physi- 
cal! These are the ‘only three 
countries that in this vast world 
have aligned themselves with China. 
On _the other hand, some 60 to 65 


‘nations of the world have proclaimed 


themselves in support of us in Tee 
ing degrees and ways.. 


Lashing out against. those, аве 
demand‘ аё ~our internal policy 
which is the maintenance of demo- 
сгасу. should undergo change ‘he 
states: “She'(India) cannot Бе’ а 
strong. country without being a 
democracy where everybody feels 
the country is theirs. A democracy 
cannot Бе. maintained except- in а 
society which »seeks ‘and pursues 
social justice. ‘There must be, parti- 
cularly in war conditions, equality 
of sacrifice and equality: of oppor- 
tunity. for all....There must also be 
equality of: burdens,. there must álso 
be. equility in that increasing sense 
that this is the! great motherland -of 
us ай.” Sri Menon also makes а 
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strong plea for the mobilisation of the 
hoarded gold of the country which 
he assesses at "some 2,000 crores” 
and appeals to public opinion to 
assert itself so as to force those who 
have hidden gold to part ‘with it and 
hand it over to the nation in exchange 
for the bonds being offered by the 
Government. 

Sri Menon ends by paying ful- 
some tribute to the Prime Minister 
and calling upon the people to rally 
behind him. “We have the inesti- 
mable advantage of a unique per- 
sonality, one of the greatest men in 
the world whose wisdom.has ‘saved 
us so long from being dragged into 
the vortex of a world war. On 
more than one occasion, in the short 


annals of our independence, he has 
not only elevated the honour of 
this country, which is very vital and 
precious to us, but also made sin- 
gular, significant and unique contri- 
bution to the preservation of peàce 
in the world. Those who ‘would 
cast aspersions, those who tried 
to detract from: the uniqueness of 


this factor, they do not. understand - 
either their own position or the - 


situation. There can be no greater 
calamity to us than in any way weak- 
ening the hands of the Prime Minis- 
ter.” 

>, This book. ‘should be ied not 
only because:it ‹сотеѕ from one of 
the: most controversial figures of the 





THE WEEK...(Conid. from, page 6 ) 


of management and technical aspects 
of production, the position of the 
Press in relation to the government, 
the place and purpose of foreign 
correspondents, the law as it affects 
the Press, and trade union trends and 
prospects in the industry. | 

It is good in this.context that the 
Press: Institute of India has thought 
in terms of enlisting the cooperation 
of the IFWJ in running its training 
schemes for journalists. So far the 
.International Press Institüte, which 
has sponsored the PII, has been an 
organisation `of newspapers—mean- 
ing, in the ‘case of our country, the 
industrialists ' owning newspapers. 
The finances for the PII also cóme 
from the big newspapers óf India. 
It is to bé hoped that those in charge 
of the PII will be able to maintáin 
it as an autonomous body without 





the present period but because it is 


businessmen, wr 
ж ж. 


THE : sd not to get into'a mood 


of.' complacency ;. was stressed 
twice this week—first by: the * Presi- 
dent in his address to Parliament and 
then by Planning Minister Gulzari- 
lal Nanda’ in the Lok Sabha. The 
President was: réferring to.the con- 
tinuing Chinese menace which made 
it necessaty for.” Steps for defence 
préparedness to go on side Әу side 


‘with rapid development of the eco- 
‘поту.’ ‘The Planning Minister was 


speaking of the fear that the stability 

of the price line might be upset while 

meeting the needs of the emergency. 
As a statement of general princip- 


les Sri Nanda's speech during dis- 


cussion on a private member's motion 


„was good., He emphasized the need 


for vigilance on the price front, dis- 
counted. the theory that workers’ 
wages had an'adverse impact on 





useful for all those who wish to get 
ai the relevant facts without ‘Wading 
through masses of official documents. 
It will be useful also for India’s 
friends abroad to convince those 
whose minds are befuddled by 
Chinese propaganda. 


The reviewer, however, cannot 


"refrain from ' commenting -that the 
‘part 
‘India’s 


explaining the reasons for 
military debacle would 
perhaps have had a chance of being 
better received if there had been-a 
more ‘self-critical . approach {о it. 
As it is, one gets.the impression that 
an attempt is being made to explain 


away ..certain inconvenient. - facts 
rather than to explain’ them. 
JOLLY -KAUL. 





could” not ‘be ruled out where there 
was a wide gap between supply and 
demand and pricés tended to fluctuate 
too violently. 

^ But a Congress member's inter- 
jection highlighted the fact that 
these are not much more.than pious 
expressions of Sri Nanda’s desires. 
The member demanded of the. Minis- 
ter a categorical announcement that 
the Government моШа enter . the 
market as buyer, but such a positive 
statement. ‘was not forthcoming. 
With, Sri Раш. evidently . exercising 
decisive influence in such maiters, 
it is hardly surprising that members 
of the Lok Sabha were sceptical of 
any of these good. sentiments being 
translated ‘into reality. 

"There has been no positive indi- 
cation so far of firm steps -being 
planned to -peg prices, and relieve 
the difficulties of the poor and middle 
sections of the population. 
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Paramount necessity for the 
formation of health 
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Then it would rapidly improve your health ii 
you take two spoonful of Mritasanjibani 
mixed with four spoonful of foe rt eee stem i 
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BOUQUETS, AND. BRICKBATS 


DEAR mom 8 


` Stock-takirig at mid-year is perhaps unusual, but it does seem to have its 
advantages. Anyway, what we propose now is not an assessment of finances, 
so. the unorthodoxy may be forgiven by traditionalists, 


Mainstream has completed six months. - In this brief period it has been 
the recipient of brickbats' as well as bouquets. Some friends have complain- 
ed that our approach is “too broad” lacking i in “direction”, while others 
have' not. hesitated to categorise us as "erypto- -Communists". 


. We are not surprised. This may sound strange, but give it a thought. 
Mainstream has tried to stand up as an indépendent weekly, progressive but 
unattached, with unswerving loyalty to the millions—the common man, as 
he is called—of this great country. We: believe that іп the tremendous task 
that faces the nation in making itself ‘strong, and prosperous, with the welfare 
of its, downtrodden to be ushered in through a socialist pattern of society, 
it is not enough to. be acrimonious, “it is much more important to forge new 
links among the forces of progress that stand divided today. We have 
tried i in our humble way. to get a каш» and not merely to deliver denuncia- 


' tions. 


By and large, then, Mainstream has stuck fast to the course it set for 
itself. It will continue to. do so in the months and years ahead. It has a 
difficult. and arduous course to cover—and this is possible only with the 
goodwill and e торон. of every опе of its гады, 


Grow it must, in the interest of the common people, The need for a 
common forum for all progressive elements has grown in the last six months 
rather than diminished. The need to break the invisible wall separating these 
elements is becoming more and more pressing. This is all the more urgent to-. 
day as the forces ranged against progress: are consolidated and determined 


. in their ill-starred crusade, 


Jawaharlal Nehru is the nation’s ‘guide, no doubt; he is indeed the 
architect of our future. But obviously there is little he can do to realize his 
dreams without active and constrictive support from the progressive elements 


‘from um corners. 


t 


Mainstream once again dedicates itself to the task of biis together 
all those who stand for progress so necessary for carrying the nation Iorward 
to its appointed E ofa society without want. | 
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PAKISTAN AND PEKING DIPLOMACY Ж 
* MEASURING MALAYSIA 


wits MR. BHUTTO’s pilgrimage 
to Peking, the realisation of the 
changing contours of cold war in 
Asia has unnerved New Delhi much 
less than the Western capitals. 

Against whom should diplo- 
macy and defence strategy be mainly 
directed, Pakistan or China?—This 
has been the recurring question in 
foreign-policy debates in New Delhi. 
Between Sri Krishna Menon's old 
thesis of concentrating mainly against 
Pakistan and Professor Ranga's 
(and perhaps Dr. Lohia’s) single- 
. track crusade against China, opinion 
in New Delhi veered from time to- 
time until October 20 when the 
Chinese forced the priority upon 
themselves. 


Mcanwhile, the Western case 


for India making up with Pakistan: 


so that the front against Peking 
is not weakened held sway for 
a few weeks, although neither the 
Prime Minister nor the majority of 


his colleagues nurtured апу illusion ' 


of drawing Rawalpindi away from 
its adventurous diplomacy of hobnob- 
bing with Peking. 


The Sino-Pak agreement ‘on the 


border has thus removed one of 
the major planks of Western strategy 
in this part of the world, forcing 
Washington and London to what 
Ambassador Galbraith aptly describ- 
ed last week as “tedious and unwel- 
come readjustment in thought and 
action” For a Seato member 
to join ‘hands with the most aggres- 
sive Communist power in preference 
to a non-aligned neighbour is, to say 
the least, to make a mockery of the 
theory 'of containment of com- 
munism which the Western military 
alliances are supposed to aim at. 
Besides, this Pak move has discre- 
dited the standing of Washington in 
the eyes of Asian nations, both allies 
and friends; for, it does not add to 
the prestige of a Big Power if one of 
its satellites can flout the very basis 
of its attachment and calmly make 
up with the opponent. 


If the cold-war connotations are 
being upset for America, New Delhi 
е 


has not ignored the implications in 
terms of Peking’s sense of values. 
With all ‘its concern for ideological 
purity when challenging Moscow’s 
policy towards India, the Bonapartists 
at Peking.do not seem to hesitate to 
woo a feudal monarchy like that of 
Nepal or a reactionary military 
junta as that of Pakistan in their blind 
drive to isolate а non-aligned -demo- 
cracy that Nehru’s India is today. 
In this respect, the foreign-policy 
digits that have grown up in the Com- 
munist world are also being negated 
by the Chinese realpolitik. 

It appears that just at the moment 
when the move for Indo-Pak settle- 
ment on Kashmir was entering the 
crucial stage, the pro-Peking lobby 
at Rawalpindi stepped up their pres- 
sure and forced this new Sino-Pak 
agreement which they are trying to 
sell'before Pakistani public as a good 


` instrument for bargaining with India. 


In other words, the Bhutto approach 


may be that browbeaten and snubbed, 


India might be scared into signing 
the Indo-Pak pact under.feer that 
more might bedostif there was any 
more delay. 

What has gone wrong in this 
calculation is the fact that this new 
Pakistani move has undermined 
Western pressure on India for a deal 


- on Kashmir and is bound to stren- 


gthen the hands, of those in New 
Delhi who have always-viewed with 
suspicion any efforts at settling the 
Kashmir tangle. 


Observers here now take a dim 
view of.the coming round of talks 
in Calcutta under the changed 
context of the Bhutto mission to 
Peking. Thanks ‘to ‘the Chinese 
diplomatic success in winning 
over Pakistan, the American pressure 
on New Delhi for a quick settlement 
over Kashmir seems to have consi- 
derably weakened in contrast to the 
situation three months ago when 
Chinese military success facilitated 
American inroad into the Indian scene. 
One more proof of the changing 
cold-war patterns in Asia. 


THE Sino-Pak agreement is not 

the only diplomatic check- 
mate that Peking has been trying to 
force upon this country. 
the metaphor, one can almost say 
that the Chinese Government has 
been trying to turn the arena of 
Colombo-powers' negotiations into 
a veritable minefield for our diplo- 
macy. While it is not yet clear 
here what the outcome has been of 
Prince Sihanouk’s visit to Peking, 
it appears that after creating the 
deadlock by refusing to accept the 
Colonibo proposals in toto, a power- 
ful pressure drive has been launched 
by China to divide thé Colombo Six, 
who in New Delhi's parlance, can 
be differentiated as the Inner Three 
(Ceylon, the U.A.R. and Indonesia) 
and the Outer Three (Burma, Ghana 
and Cambodia): 

What has surprised New Delhi 
most has been the shifting position 
of Ghana. At the Colombo con- 
ference in December, Ghana -came 
out in full-throated support of the 
position of the U.A.R. which leaned 
heavily on the side of India. In 
January, the Ghana Minister, Mr. 
Ofori-Ata came to New Delhi and 
along with the Ceylon and 
U.A.R. delegates, he volunteered 
the clarifications of the Colombo 
proposals, which helped India to 


accept them in their entirety. How- 


ever, by the time he reached Peking, 
he went through a strange ‘meta- 
morphosis and publicly declared that 
China, despite her reservations, 
should be regarded as having accept- 
ed the Colombo plan. 


While this was resented here, it 
was first regarded as only a bad slip 
on the part of Mr Ofori-Ata and not 
as marking a change in Ghana's 
attitude. Subsequent events seem to 
have convinced New Delhithat Peking 
has succeeded in making а dent in 
Ghana's stand. Mr Nkrumah has 
reportedly written to the Prime 
Minister requesting him not to insist 
on the clarifications of the Colombo 
proposals and to accept Peking's 
far-from-unreserved attitude on the 
Colombo plan as good enough for 
the opening of direct negotiations 
between China and India. The 
Prone Minister is understood to 
have made it clear that the very 
acceptance of the Colombo proposals 
—which fell short of India's original 
stand—marked a considerable con- 
cession on the part of India, and 
there could be no question -of re- 


Changing . 
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versing them at Paking’s behest. 

It is understood that_the idea of 
a second meeting of the six Colombo 
powers is resisted by China, as she 
insists on getting her objections 
upheld - by circulating her stand 
among the Six. So far, the two 
powers which have stood firmly by 
our position are the UAR. and 
Ceylon, with Indonesia a close third. 
Cambodia's latest position is not 
clear, with Ghana sliding back from 
her original stand and. Burma re- 
maining consistently inclined in 
favour of Peking. Thanks to Pek- 
ings  obduracy and non-stop lob- 
byings, the solidarity-of the Colombo 
powers is in danger of being destroy- 
ed despite India's ready response to 
their proposals. Е 
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THE Prime Minister's statement 

on the Malaysian crisis has been 
interpreted in a hurry by quite a 
few commentators as an expres- 
sion of open support for the Malayan: 
move. Careful observers here, how- 
ever, have noted’ that he only wel- 
comed the fact of these territories 
getting back their independence 
from British: rule, and there was no 
clear support for Malaya's policy. 
For one thing, New Delhi is not x 
supporter of any move by which the. 
orbit of the Seato could be extended. 
Secondly, there is a resistance on 
the part of policy-makers in New 
Delhi to alienate Indonesian opinion 
just at this moment when Jakarta 
has stood by not only the Colombo 
proposals but their clarifications as, 
well. 

At the same time, there could 
possibly be no move which might 
earn Malaya's ill-feeling, particularly 
when Malaya has been one of the 
first to condemn Chinese aggression 
and give full-throated support to 
the Indian position, and has also 
raised funds for Indian defence efforts. 

The impression here is that 
Washington does not favour any 
fiare-up in this part of the world 
aver. the. . Malaysian controversy. 
Although President Kennedy has. 
expressed himself in support of the 
Malaysia . plan, the U.S. policy is 
anxious to keep-clear of any entangle- 
ment over the issue. This has been: 
borne out by the Mansfield Report 
which has clearly stated: “Nor can 
there be any point in direct involve- 
ment-in the political complications. 
which are developing in connection 


„ With the formation of the Federation.” - 
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Expectations in New Delhi íhere- 
fore rate high: the chances of the 
Thant Mission succeeding, specially 
When. it is recalled that President 
Soekarno is not in the least allergic 
to U.N. intervention, if not U.S. 
mediation, as was seen, at the 
time of the West. Irian. crisis. : 


NIEW DELHT'S reactions to deve- 
lopments in Burma. are mixed. 
While surprise is evident at the bold. 
stroke of nationalisation, observers 
view it as a sign of the strength of the 
present regime, whch : could risk 
hitting at the moneyed interests 
involved in the dramatic step. It is 
however pointed out here that the 
power of the banking interests in 
Burma is far weaker than of the, 
corresponding elements in our coun- 
try. Besides, the deteriorating eco- 
nomic situation called for some 
drastic steps. The recent realign- 
ments of forces inside «the ruling 
party following, Brigadier-General 
Aung Gyi’s resignation week last has. 





The Week : 





no doubt accelerated’ the process. 
So far as Indian interests are 
concerned, the Chettiars were hit 
a few years back by the stringency 
measurés taken by U Nu's go- 
vernment. The present nationalisa- 
sation decree will also affect. the 
financial interests among whom 
Indians, are still conspicuous.. The 
haggling will therefore go on over the 
amount and criteria of compensation. 
Responsible circles іп New 
Delhi are however careful not to 
let. any misunderstanding crop up 
in Indo-Burmese relations. Despite 
Burma's leanings .towards Peking 
іп the Colombo set-up, the need to 
maintain the best of relations is 
stressed here, since Burma holds 
an important position in the Afro- 
Asian world with the U.N. having a. 
Secretary-General who himself be- 
longs to. that, country: Besides, in 
the current operation against Phizo's . 
lieutenant, Kaito, New Delhi. is 
satisfied. the Burmese Army has 
played a. helpful role. 


ыыы 


INTERLOCKING OF BIG MONEY * 
* AN EMERGING PERSONALITY 


I" the wake of the. Vivian Bose 

Commission Report comes an- 
other disturbing survey. The Bose 
Commission Report has. brought out 
in. all its ugliness the big business 
operators’ game. of large-scale fraud 
on the public and the government. 
Much of this is done by the same 
set of persons controlling a large 
number of companies, including 
a few totally bogus ones. The Com- 
mission’s findings clearly showed. 
how interlocking of directorships 
is employed effectively for mani- 
pulation and falsification of accounts: 
resulting. in personal gain: of crores. 
of rupees to the swindlers who, pass 
for business and industrial magnates. 

This is why the findings of the 
study made by the Research and 
Statistics Division of the. Depart- 
ment of Company Law Administra- 
tion make. disquieting. reading. The 
study team has found’ that there is 
large-scale interlocking of director- 
ships in marketing апа manufactur- 
ing companies; that wherever the 
trading company is big, the extent 


of interlocking is very wide. With 
the undue caution typical of-a study 
team of this kind, no attempt Пав. 
been made to go into the merits of 
the system, but even what has been 
explicitly stated is ominous enough. 

The team studied seventy com- 
panies. These were controlled by 
315 directors who among themselves 
held a total of 1,547 directorships, 
324 of these in the main trading 
companies, With the usual flair for 
working out averages (which can be’ 
as misleading as in the case of 
per capita income) it has found that 
the average number of directorships 
held by a person is 4.9. But this 
is only part of the story. Sixtyone 
of the companies were connected 
with. 1,068 other companies through 
214 of the directors. 

Obviously the study team, not 
having the powers of investigation 
of a tribunal, could not go into the 
details of working of these arrange- 
ments, but it has given an indication 
of the goings-on, It points out that 
a teading company might agree not 


to enter a particular market in order 
to help a manufacturing company 
with which it is interlocked by such 
atrangements. It has also pointed 
out the biggest danger to the public 
from such interlocking: in a sellers? 
market, the potentiality of a trading 
company securing higher profits by 
resorting to price discrimination or 
by creating artificial scarcity is vast. 

It is perhaps natural that the 
study team should have pointed only 
to the dangers clearly seen on the 
surface. For the rest, the findings 
have to be studied side by side with 
the facts brought to light by the 
Vivian Bose Commission. Such 
arrangements, it is clear, enable 
swindlers and racketeers to "hold the 
people to ransom and cheat. the 
public exchequer on a very big 
scale. * 

Action is promised o on the Vivian 
Bose Commission Report. Apart 
from punishing those guilty of fraud, 
drastic tightening of legislation is 
called for. There is generaly a 
wide gap between promise and per- 
formance in this country. How 
wide will the gap be in this instance— 
in time as well as in actual effect? 


THE Chinese i invasion touched off a 


political crisis which had its impact .. 


on the prestige of the - personalities 
running. the Government, - Although 


the Swatantra' and the Jan “Sangh: 


dream of downgrading the Prime 
Minister with the powerful backing 
of vested-interest press—both indi- 
genous and foreign—1misfired, the 
crisis did cost Sri Krishna Menon 
his seat in the Cabinet,’ while Sri 
S.K. Patil realised. he had overshot 
the mark by almost attuning him- 
Self to the opposition chorus.. Sri 
Могагјі Desai stuck to the status 


quo in popularity апа. standing, 


while the other Ministers were just 
a little shaken up even if the storm 
did not touch them directly. 

But there was ari exception. 
is Sri Lal Bahadur Shastri. If any- 
body has gained in stature and in- 
fluence in these difficult months, 
it is the soft-spoken, gentle-mannered 
Home Minister. Shastriji’s mission 
to Kathmandu this week-end signifies 
the importance Һе commands in 
the national scene today. His asso- 
ciation in the talks with the Colombo 
powers in January has not been 
missed by observers in the Capital. 
And now he is assigned a delicate 
task, performed by none of his pre 
decessors in office. : 


That 


In the domestic sphere, Sri Lal 
Bahadur Shastri is known for his 
knowledge, understanding and astute 
handling of the group politics in 
every Pradesh Congress affairs. 
Without his unrivalled grip over the 
happenings inside the Party machine, 
the Prime Minister would have been 
bogged down to the drudgery of 
managing the Party affairs at-a time 
when all sorts of forces are trying to 
make a dent in Congress affairs. 

‘When recently the Chief Minis- 
ters gathered in the Capital, a casual 
talk with each of them could convince 
any careful gallup-poller that Sri 
Lal Bahadur holds a commanding 
position as one who enjoys their 
confidence. As the right hand man 
of the Prime Minister, his stabilising 
influence over the sprawling set-up 
that Administration: in this country: 
is known by, Shastriji has emerged 
а$ the most significant personality 
in New Delhi today, next to the Prime 
Minister. 
ther to the Left nor to the Right, 
he has the advantage of influencing 
both. 


WHILE Ministers, do not tire of 
emphasizitig on every possible 
occasion that the threat to our free- 


„дот and integrity is fought not only 
-on- the Himalayan border but in 


field, and. factory throughout the 


‘country, there is no indication that 


these statements are taken mnch too 
seriously at lower levels. This ‘is 
clear from the fact that none: of ‘the 
agricultural schemes in the. Third 
Plan is progressing as stipulated. 
There is all-rouhd shortfall:on this 
front, according to an assessment 
made by the Planning Commission 
itself. . 

Here are some instances from the 
assessment: As against the revised 
Plan target of 19.2 million acres for 
minor irrigation, achievement in 
the first two years is only 5 million 
acres. In respect of soil conserva- 
tion, the target is 16.5 ‘million acres, 
and the achievement in two ‘years 
2.8 million acres. Іп dry farming, 
5.2 million acres against the target 
of 50 million acres. 

Again, the Plan. envisaged an 
increase of 148 million acres in the 
area under improved . foodgrain 
seeds, meaning an additional pro- 
duction of 3.5 million. tons. In 
two years, the actual increase in area 
is only 41 million acres; and in pro- 
duction the proportion is not expected 
to be much better. Nitrogenous fer- 


Branded as belonging nei- 


tilisers: target, one million tons; two- 
year achievement 2.37 lakh tons. 
Phosphatic fertiliser consumption 
is about 20 per cent of the target. 
Compost and manuring schemes do 
not present a much better picture. 

The cooperative development pro- 
gramme is also behind schedule. So 
is the case with short and medium 
cooperative credit. As for rural 
godowns, less than 40 per cent ful- 
filment of the Third Pian target of 
9,199 is expected at the end of the 
first three years. 

All in all, a very depressing situa- 
tion. If things do not move faster, 
the only gainers will be the PL-480 
enthusiasts. This is not a rosy 
prospect for the common people 
of. this country. 
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"States аге 


ROSTOW AND NEW FRONTIER 


Moscow's decision to withdraw 
quite a substantial contingent of 
Soviet troops from Cuba looks like 
part of a New Look diplomacy that 
is slowly but perceptibly coming up 
between the two Ks, ever since the 


.dramatic moves to avert a head-on 


nuclear disaster over Cuba last 
October. | | 
On February 21, President 


Kennedy made a significant observa- 
tion in an unobtrusive obiter dictum: 
“You may go.all around the world, 
and the Soviet Union and the United 
іп discussion or in dis- 
engagement, beginning with Laos, 
and all the way through Europe, 
Latin America and other places, in 
space and on the ground and шшер 
ground.” 

. The Kennedy-Khrushchev corres- 
pondence on the suspension. of 
nuclear tests, © President Kennedy’s 
postponement of American tests, 
the. decision to remove Jupiter 
missile. bases. in Italy and Turkey, 
all these are regarded ‘as significant 
pointers to an intécnas nel я 


At’ the Peak’ 


Though Мт. Kennedy and some 
of his foreign policy advisers view 
the favourable atmosphere . for 
agreements between the two, super- 
powers as a confirmation: of their 
analysis of international trends 
during the past two years, any moves 
towards peace provoke strong op- 
position from the “hawks” in the 
administration and the know-nothings 
in Congress. 

Columnist Drew Pearson wrote 
recently: ; "President. Kennedy today 
is at the peak of his prestige.. He 
has new respect around the world, 
new confidence in himself. But 
some .of his old-school advisers are 
as nervous as a cat on a hot tin roof 
when it comes to seizing the initia- 
tive jn.a historic drive, for better 
world understanding." 

Pearson pointed out that Mr: 
Khrushchev, in his address to the 
East German Communist Congress, 
explicitly. and firmly renounced 


yer as an instrument . of Communist 
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policy—"We: ' will. not "fight, we 
will not begin: war. in order.to erect 
socialism in another country"—and 
stuck to his. guns despite.. abuse by 
by the Chinese... o a. 

` Progress’ has- been fade « on two 
major issues: 'first, on , nuclear 
test ban, іп” з which an’ important 
landmark На been Mr Khrushchev’s 
readiness to comply with the prin- 
ciple -оҒ international - ‘inspection. 
Whether finally the number of | on- 


‘site inspections. will go up:or not 


—the- likelihood -is that the-present 
haggling may fix it at five or six—is 
not so important as'the-fact of 
acceptance of the principle itself -by 
Moscow. Meanwhile, -the · U.S. 
scientists have : practically decided 


that underground: tests are- not im- 


portant for" ‘testine major усек 


“weapons. ' > 
Secondly, on” Berlin; * too, the 
positions of, Khrushchev, . Ulbricht 


апа. Mayor Willy. Brandt. of. “West 
‘Berlin are. “very. close... Brandt told 


‘Kennedy last fall that .he'. was in 


favour..of placing a branch of the 
United Nations in West Berlin with 
token UN troops. Khrushchev and 


Ulbricht seem о. be approving. the 


idea. . - toy 


` There is: RE possibility of 
Moscow-Washington:talks' on Berlin 
despite the ~ objection `of ‘Paris and 
the suspicion of Bonn. І is interest- 
ing, .,to note that. Mr. Kennedy in 
his ‘press conference: on February 
21 has—like, Prime Minister, Nebru 
in, relation :to. China. Jast year— 
made. , “the, distinction. between 
talks., and. negotiations." ; 


"grata oru" 


Р A ‘Lifetime’. рти: 


The" Soviet-Chinese "rift ^ has 
radically - changed the’ situation. 
Pearson "commented: "This rift 


is an 'opportunity ‘which "comes 
perhaps only once in à lifetime, 
certainly only once in ШЕ ‘term .of an 
American -President.” > n: = 
Symptomatic : of Аиа to 
peace is the ‘quiet way: іп which 
missiles are being rénioved from 
European countries without fanfare, 
without any- effort-to picturé the 


“moves as a gesture for peace. 


C The 
thirty Jupiter’ missiles in Italy and 
15 in Turkey were easy targets for 


-an attack by the Soviet Union, 


but were a particular source of 


irritation as‘ they could only be 


used for a “first-strike.’”” They are 
now being removed ав outdated. 
i i the 60 Thor missiles in Eng-, 
an 


The removal of these missiles 
wil not reduce the United States' 
military strength, as it will be based 
'on Polaris missiles in the' Mediter- 


‘ranean and the Atlantic, but does 


ease the tension somewhat. "Though 
the move satisfies ^ Khrushchev's 
demand during the Cuban crisis, 
U.S.. officials’ take great pains to 


‘insist that there is no connection, 


‘that the decision had been made 
before ‘the Cuban crisis and „that 
there: was ‘no “deal.” Independent 


'Observers, however, dispute this 
line: -As' Washington Post wrote 
‘on Jan. 24: “Even if only by impli- 


Шу reacting to circumstances that 
-have -developed since the U.S. and 
‘thé Soviet Union stood on. the brink 
of nuclear war.in October, each 
‘side independently has taken actions 
that have tended to ease tensions 
between them." 


Nuclear Test 


On the nuclear . test issue, 
agreement. came within sight after 
Khrushchev agreed to allow three 
automatic seismic stations on Soviet 
territory and two or ‘three’ on-site 
inspections a year. The Adminis- 
tration ‘indicated hope that- an 
agreement could now be reached and 
other lesser ;-differences resolved. 
Secretary, of State Dean Rusk ‘said 
that the U.S. was “encouraged to'be- 
lieve, that the way is now open for 
some serious talks." The President's 
Science Adviser, Jerome B. Wiesner, 
said ona Voice of America broad- 
cast. that the Soviet proposal “does 
bring us within shooting distance of 
some. agreements." 


But on this, ‘again, TEN was 
criticism іп > Congress. Craig 
Hsmer, ` Republican c of California, 


warned in the House of Represen- 
tatives on Jan. 24 that the U.S. 
has steadily “been losing its nuclear 
shirt” by her anxiety for ар agree- 
ment, as she has been reducing her 
demands for detection and inspec- 
tion machinery. Не repeated the 
now-familiar argument that “the 
basic threat to mankind is nuclear 
war, not nuclear testing.” Bruce 
Alger of Texas also attacked the 
Administration for welcoming the 
Soviet proposal The Republican 
leaders are preparing for а. fight 
against any agreement. . m 


Right-wing Attack 


Meanwhile, the right wing is 
carrying on a furious campaign about 
the danger from Cuba and about the 
tacit agreement of the Kennedy 
Administration not to invade, that 
country. Fortunately, this campaign 
has not stirred much public support 
and has now become diverted into 
a post mortem of the Bay of Pigs 
fiasco of April 1961. Mr. Kennedy 
himself refused to be hustled into 
“the polioy of hot pursuit", as de- 
manded by his critics at home. .:. . 

In the opinion of - experienced 
observers, such opposition within 
the Administration, and even more 
in Congress, is to be expected to 
any moves for international detente. 
‘Congress, as at present constituted, 
is not capable of making or helping 
foreign policy. ‘Congressmen аге 
undisciplined, with no party control 
over them, and their main. concern 
is neither the safety nor the interests 
of the whole nation but their ow 
re-election. : 

Fortunately, Kennedy in his 
recent statements has reflected an 
ability to look at current ‘problems 
in historical perspective,’ and -is 
advised by a number of intellectuals 
recruited from universities. One 
of the key men in this respect is 
W. W. Rostow—now head of the 


policy planning staff of the State . 


Department—who had helped Ken- 
nedy in the presidential campaign 
and led a group of experts who 
prepared а series of task force re- 
ports for the new President. 
Rostow’s views deserve serious 
study to understand an influential 
trend in the thinking of the Kennedy 
Administration. He is today perhaps 
the most significant representative 
of the Kennedy Brains Trust, and it 
is worth knowing his background 
and the evolution of his ideas. 9. 


- under-developed 
-recommendations followed..those of 


'' Walter. Whittian” Rostow was 
in the Office of Strategic Services 
from 1943 to 1945 and was assigned 
by the OSS to work in London in 
the British Air Ministry. After the 
war, he became a professor of eco- 
nomic history at МІТ. From 
1947-49, һе worked ав special 
assistant ѓо `Сиппаг Myrdal, execu- 
tive secretary: of . the Economic 
Commission for Europe. Later he 
also taught at Oxford and Cambridge. 
Rostow first attracted national at- 
tention in May, 1956: when, jointly 
with Prof. Max, Millikan, also of 
Massachusetts Institute of Techno- 
logy, he published the Proposal [ог 
а “Мем. Foreign- Economic Policy, 
advocating a U.S. appropriation of 
£10 to 12 billion to be spent without 
military or political. strings during 
five years on grants-in-aid and long- 
term, low-cost government loans to 
countries. . Their 


UN experts. „They criticized the 
earlier, project. approach: . -“Тһе 
'narrow criterion of whether a project 


‚сап repay from its, own- revenues is 


at best irrelevant and at worst may 
be seriously misleading." (page 79). 


‘This report prepared the ground 
for the advocacy by the then Senator 
Kennedy and his: colleagues of an 
assurance of .substantial American 
aid to India: for the Second Plan. 
‘A Deep Тоок. . ©: “з 

In ‘the monumental work, The 
United States in World Economy 
(1960), Prof:, Rostow looked deeply 
into the foreign. policy crisis. of the 
postwar years.and into :the future 
prospects. 72000052206 0 
i’ In міеу “ОҒ the: nature ‘of modetn 
weapons, һе thought the only viable 
solution: ^was^the gradual develop- 
ment of a world organization under 
effective international law, with ‘all 
nations accepting ‘constraints on 
national sovereignty. “....it 15 
a’ legitimate ‘American national 
objective: to see..removed from all 
nations—including the U.S.—the 
right to use substantial military force 
to pursue their own interests." 
(раве +549). . |. i1 c5. 
. He frankly recognized that the 
U.S. was confronted by the challenge 
*represented, by.. the military, eco- 
nomic, diplomatic, and intellectual 
success of, Soviet society and by its 
ability. to maintain itself as ап 
ongoing system” (page 479). But 


he argued that it' was not inevitable 
that the Communist system should 
become dominant or absorb new 
states like India, Indonesia and 
Egypt. “The outcome hinges in 
part on decisions taken within the 
Communist bloc, but it will mainly 
depend on what Americans do or 
fail to do from the présent forward.” 
(p. 397). | : 


Modernization Mission | 
Rostow called’ on the United 


States to undertake’ to help the- - 


“modernization” of Asia, Africa 
and Latin America. “It is, there- 
. fore, as sure as anything can be that 
the central international problem 
for the future is the organization of 
a world community in which. the 
U.S., . Western Europe, Japan and 
Russia are joined by powerful in-, 


‘dustrial states in Asia, Latin America, . 
the Middle East, and. Africa—in ^ 


about that order; and that, within 


something like 75 years, the bulk of ` 


the ‘presently under-developed areas 
will have attained economic ma- 
turity” (р.. 413). He felt such a 
development would diffuse power: in 
the world and, with 'émerging changes 
in Communist society, lead. to а 
better world order. The , Soviet 
Union: need not.cease to be Com- 
munist; what is required, however, 
is "that the notion of' Moscow- 
controlled world domination be 


' explicity abandoned, that | an effec- 


tive system of international arms 
control be established in co-operation 
with the US, and that Russia 
accept status as one among a group 
of major nation states, seeking its 


. Security by multilateral arrangement 


on the world scene" (р. 422) `, 
Тһе U.S., for her part, must 
adjust her outlook to "tlie mutations 
of Communism in Yugoslavia and 
Poland and to the processes: of 
change going forward slowly and 
irregularly in the Soviet : Union"; 
should.not regard the conflict ‘with 
the Soviet Union as a *once-for-all 
moral crusade”; must restrain the 
Soviet Union by preparing adequately 
for local conflicts, and must ‘re- 
cognize the Soviet challenge to out- 
strip America. ^  . бозан 

He pointed out that though the 
U.S. was much more prosperous 
than the Soviet Union, it lagged in 
providing community · services Са 
ten-year plan providing for a “‘sub- 


_ stantial expansion in overhead capi- : 2 
tal" to-meet “public sector commit- ” 
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ments" for welfare at home and for 
assistance to under-developed coun- 


tries. 


' ` The U.S. spent far too much for 


private consumption (some £55 
billion a year for automobiles alone) 
and too little for public purposes. 

The . significance. of“ Rostow’s 
views, looking forward to а more 
acceptable international order based 


on adjustments in both Soviet and. 


American systems, and assistance 
to new states to achieve economic 
growth, lay in the fact that he had 
consulted and synthesized the орі- 
nions of а пшпбег.оҒ liberal intel- 
lectuals—among (Һет ` Chester 
Bowles, George Kennan, Henry 
Kissinger, Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., 
and Jerome Wiesner, all of whom 
are members of the present Ad- 
ministration. 

These- “аге generally 
aged men with a span of experience 
which begins mainly in the thirties. 


‘They have experienced the great 


depression, the rise of fascism, the 
New Deal, and the intellectual de- 
bates of the thirties, They have 
been influenced by John Maynard 
Keynes. They revolted against 
Stalinism and the Soviet. post-war 
policies, but their outlook is largely 


- Shaped by liberal internationalism 


which has much in common with 
that of Prime Minister Nehru. They 
do not look at the world with closed 
‘minds, but with the curiosity of 
genuine intellectuals. — : ш 


Revolt against Dulles 
These intellectuals revolted at 


-McCarthyism ‘and Dullesism not 


only because they were the negation 
of liberalism, but also because they 


- were based entirely on false premises: 
.They saw that the Asian alliances 


_ painstakingly built. up, by. Dulles 


^ 


by 


were crumbling.’ They saw that the 
Communist world did not "oblige 
Dulles but instead produced the first 
sputnik. They felt that the Republi- 
can Administration was encouraging 
a complacencé based on igriorance of 
the basic forces in the outside world 
and a reliance on alliances, -They 
feared 
permit the U.S. to be overtaken. 
They recognized frankly that 
Communism cannot be abolished 
force and that the problems 
were-much-more complicated than a 
contest between Communism and 
democracy. They advocated the 


military and economic strengthening . 
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: middle- : 


that such а: policy would: 


of the U.S., and a responsiveness 
to the urges of people in the new 
States, with a view to promoting a 
more acceptable world order requir- 
ing readjustment in both Com: 
munist and non-Communist areas; 
and a wider diffusion of power from 


.the two poles. 


Their thinking gives а duality 
to Kennedys approach—the em- 
phasis on U.S. military strength on 
the one hand, ànd a willingness to 
negotiate .differences on the other. 
Unlike the Acheson line that the 
U.S. should only negotiate from a 
position of strength—which in fact 
led to a reluctance to negotiate as 
the strength was never satisfactory, 
in problem areas—the present Ad- 
ministration follows a policy of 
simultaneously building up strength 


.and undertaking negotiations. 


Main Difference 

The main difference in foreign 
policy between the Kennedy Ad- 
ministration and the right-wing 
super-patriots ` .is«that һе ‘latter 
call for a policy of “victory” for the 
U.S. іп the cold war, while the liberal 
wing of the Administration rejects 
that slogan and advocates а victory 
for humanity and common sense. 
As Rostow ‘declared in a speech at 
Minneapolis on June 3, 1962: - 

"It is sometimes asked if our 
policy is a no-win policy. Our 
answer is this—we “do :not .expect 
this planet to be forever split betweri 
a Communist bloc.and a free world. 
We expect this planet to organize 
itself in time on the principles of 
voluntary co-operation among in- 
dependent nation states.;dedicated 
to human "freedom. "We expect’ 
the principle that ‘governments 
derive their just powers from the 
consent of the governed' to triumph 
on both sides of the Iron Curtain.: 

"It will not be a victory of the 
United States over Russia. It will 
be a victory of men and nations over 
the forces that wish.to entrap and to 


exploit their revolutionary aspira- ` 


tions.” ; 
. Earlier, in. 1960, іп a:speech іп 
California, Rostow `, said that the 
Soviet Union was afraid of the acqui- 
sition of nuclear weapons by other 
states, and saw in this a possibility 
that she might find “the only logical 
course is to make common cause 
with the United States. to establish 
a minimum framework of order." 
. Ina speech on June, 28, 1961, to 


the graduating class at the U.S. 
Army Special Warfare Centre, 
Rostow declared: І 


“The victory we seek will see по 
ticker-tape parades down Broad- 
way—no climactic battles nor great 
American celebrations of victory. It 
is a victory which will take many 
years. and decades of hard work and 
dedication—by many  peoples—to 
bring about. This will not be a vic- 
tory of the United States over the 
Soviet Union. It will not be a 
victory of capitalism over socialism. 
It will be a victory of men and na- 
tions which aim to stand up straight 
over the forces which wish to entrap 
and to exploit their revolutionary 
aspirations of modernization. What 
this victory involves—in the end— 
is ‘the assertion by nations of their 
right to independence and by men 
and women of their right to freedcom 
as they understand it. And we 
deeply believe this victory will come 
—on both sides of the Iron Curtain. . 

"For Americans the reward of 
victory will be simply this: It will 
permit American society to continue 
to develop, along the old humane 
lines which go.back to our birth as 
а nation....We are struggling to 
maintain an environment on the 
world scene which will permit our 
open society to survive and to 
flourish." 


Guideline 

After his appointment as head 
of the policy planning staff of the 
State Department, Rostow prepared 


‚а top-secret. "Guideline to future 


U.S. Foreign Policy,” a detailed 
paper for the use of the President 
and the National Security Council. 
It was apparently leaked by conser- 
vative elements in the Administra- 
tion and summaries were published 
in the Chicago Tribune of June 17 
and 18, 1962. According to the 
Tribune, the paper advances the 
following theories: 
"Russia's leaders are beginning 
to realize that neither the U.S. 
nor the Soviet Union can defeat the 
other in the world of the future. 
"Both the U.S. and Russia are 
losing power and authority in their 
respective areas and an area of over- 
lapping interests is' developing in 
which mutually profitable agree- 
ments may be negotiated, 
- “Envisioning, as it does, Com- 
тшш abandonment of the goal of 
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world conquest, this blueprint for 


future strategy has aroused heated 
dispute from military leaders and 
intelligence agencies who can detect 
no evidence to support its assumip- 
tions. 

“They quarrel with the contention 


that conciliation can be as impor- 


tant as a strong defence in future 
relations “with the Kremlin:..... 

“The proposed foreign policy: 
guide book does not suggest any 
weakening of national defence and 
includes recommendations for a 
greater build-up of the nation's 
capacity to wage conventional war- 
fare. ^ 


No First Strike’ 


“Tt estimates Soviet gts: as 
designed to avoid any actions which 
would bring about a .nüclear war, 
ruling out the belief of many military 
leaders that the Communists will 
strike whenever they think they can 
destroy us. 

“Any idea of the United’ States 
contemplating a ‘first strike” is ruled 
out. Planning in that direction is 
not relevant, since the United States 
does not plan to initiate a nuclear 
attack оп Communist nations: 
Military men assail the section as 
against all. sound principles: of ` war 
for which planning against all con” 
tingencies is essential.. 

“Even if the Communist leaders 
are unwilling to share the U.S. 
image of the world’s.: future im the 
degree necessary to negotiate major 
arms reduction programmes, they 
may come to realize the. dangers 
of accident, . miscalculation; and 
failure of communications, and 
thus be. willing to join the: United 
States in limited measures to reduce 
those dangers.” (Chicago ‘Tribune, 
June 17, 1962). 

“One theme is consistent in the 
proposed strategy plan—continuing 
communication with Russia, in- 
formal, and formal, direct and indi- 
rect, must be maintained in order to 
dispel its fears of the United States, 
and give it a clear ‘understanding 
of our peaceful intentions. 

“Rising tensions or the pleas of 
our allies or of the American public 
must be ignored in any crisis with 
Russia. The temptation must be 
avoided to prolong or expand any 
crisis in an effort to degrade or em- 
barrass the Soviets in the eyes of 
the world.” (Chicago ` Tribune, 
June 18 ,1962). І © 
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The- Choice ~ * 


The actions of President Kennedy 
since the Cuban crisis would seem to 
reflect rather faithfully the approach 
indicated in the above guideline. 
Whether this ‘approach will lead to 
the anticipated results will, of course, 
depend on whether Мг. Kennedy will 
assert. his leadership over the several 
wings’ in the Administration and 
Congress, or whether he will tempo- 
rize and compromise, Writing 
in 1960, Rostow іп his book. The 
United States гіп ‘the World Arena 


had forecast that “in its. most im- 
portant dimensions the performance 
of the executive branch will depend 
on the person of the President and a 
few keymen around him.” This 
has never been so true as it is today. 


The handling of the Cuban crisis 
has tremendously increased President 
Kennedy’ 5 prestige in the country 
and given him an opportunity for. 
effective leadership. But the preju- 
dices and heritage of the past consti- 
tute a severe handicap which cannot 
be minimized. 
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Arab Vistas 


The forces of nationalism and socialism are contending furiously in the Arab world. The 
UAR leads in the new socialist trend, which is also reflected in Syria, Iraq and Yemen. We 
present three articles by competent specialists on the changing picture in the Arab world. 


1. EXPERIMENTS IN SOCIALISM 


Socialism has been defined as a 
political and economic system in 
which the means of production and 
distribution are owned and con- 
trolled by the people. 

` This is a rather simple definition 
of a theory so much sought after 
in the newly independent and under- 
Geveloped Afro-Asian countries. 
Many of these countries, including 
India, are in one way or another 
pledged to the socialist goal. Today 
the Afro-Asian world is a vast la- 
boratory where intensive experi- 
mentation 
and content, its ideological norms 
and practical values, is being carried 
out. Nearly all these countries, 
which include  dictatorships of dif- 
ferent kinds, democracies and monar- 
chies, аге attempting to- evolve 
new ideas suitable to the new 
situations created by the retreat of 
imperialism and the shattering of 
colonial pockets. The general ten- 
Gency, however, is to give ‘socialism’ 
an original colour, an indigenous 
character, and introduce it in a way 
which may not antagonize the tra- 
ditional legatees of past regimes. 
The other idea is to keep foreign 
investors and aid or loan givers in 
their proper framework so as not 
to disturb the regular inflow of 
external economic assistance. . 

This strange attitude is a recent 
development in the ‘capitalist-colo- 
nialis posture and appears still 
stranger when the recipient country 
is unequivocally wedded to some 
kind of socialism. America is the 
largest capitalist country and has 
no socialism at home, but it is 
perhaps the biggest and ever-willing 
aid or loan giver to certain markedly 
socialist countries in Africa and 
Asia—and even Yugoslavia. This 
paradoxical and rather interesting 
situation can be the subject of another 


“шу. The object of this article 


*- js to discuss briefly one of.the most 
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in socialism, its form . 


by Avus SYED 


dynamic and stimulating experiments 
in Socialism—that which the United 
Arab Republic has undertaken. 

Geopolitically speaking, the 
UAR is in Africa, but it is also 
a vital part of the Arab world. No 
other non-'socialist? country in 
Africa or Asia has ventured on 
such far-reaching, effective and 
radical socialist reforms. Another 
revealing aspect of Arab Socialism 
is the tremendous influence it has 
begun to exert on the Arab world 
in particular and Afro-Asia іп 
general. The wave of unrest which 
has recently gripped the entire Arab 
world is certainly а reflection of 
what is happening on the banks of 
the Nile. This socio-economic 
turmoil is bound to shake the very 
fgundations of antidiluvian dynasties 
and anachronistic economic struc- 
tures still to be found in many Arab 
countries. 


Three Aspects 

Since the UAR is an integral 
component of the Arab world, its 
socialism is part. of the general will 
of the surging Arab peoples and 
their yearning for.overall economic 
and social emancipation. It has 
touched every enlightened and con- 
scious Arab and has created an 
intellectual ferment, and the fillip 
given to the progressive forces is 
beyond doubt. It is socialism of 
Arabs in more than one sense: First, 
it has not deviated from the best 
Arabs traditions of human dignity; 
second, it preserves what was useful 
in the past and remains purposeful 
in the present context of basic 
change; and third, it is magnanimous 
and benign. 

Though Arab Socialism contains 
the hard core of general socialist 
theory, its exponents contend that 
it can be the monopoly of no one. 
In one of his articles in a Cairo week- 
ly Akher Sea, Dr. Mohammed 


Ouda, an Arab intellectual with 
Marxist orientation, argued that . 
Arab Socialists believe that the 
tenets of socialism cannot be con- 
sidered final and as rigid as those 
of the Church. The Socialists who 
would like to shut the door in the 
face of innovation or evaluation 
may harm socialism -more than 
anybody else. Since Karl Marx, 
new nations with new ideas have. 
emerged and want to create new 
theories and new social systems. 
"The true Marxist”, Dr. Ouda 
wrote, “who looks at Marx as a 
scientist and not as a priest....has 
to go to the roots of these experiences 
and phenomena to learn from them 
and to develop his ideas accordingly 
....In this field history has set the 
Arabs and the Arab revolution a 
role for which they are ideally suited. 
The Arabs’ search for a new theory 
of socialism in which they seek to 
combine "their religion and spiri- 
tualism, their nationalism and their 
Arabism, is only in keeping with 
their true selves and with their 
historical role". In this unique way, 
the Arabs would serve the cause of 
socialism at home and peace abroad. 

In another attempt to elucidate 
the ideas of Arab socialism and the 
term ‘scientific socialism'—so often 
used by President Nasser—Abdel - 
Rehman Shakir, a well-known 
socialist publicist, argues that by 
differentiating between Arab socia- 
lism and scientific socialism, the 
most significant impact of the Arab 
experiment in socialism is ignored. 
Writing in al Khatib, a leading cul- 
tural review, Shakir described Arab 
socialism as a new phase in soicialist 
thought “with a programme which 
is instrumental in the implementa- 
tion of socialism more than any 
that had preceded it." The socio- 
economic structures have undergone 
radical changes since the days 
of the Communist Manifesto. 


The deterioration of the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat into tyrannical 
autocracy was among the major 
factors that made the Arab socialists 
look askance at Communism and 
prevented Arab socialism from 
following that’ example. It pre- 
ferred to learn from past experience. 
“While believing in collective owner- 
ship of the means of production ‘as 
an effective way to accelerate the 
pace of industrialisation, Arab 
socialism avoided turning this belief 
into a fetish, or —as President Nasser 
put it in the National Charter—to 
Sacrifice whole generations for the 
sake of those still unborn." 

Keeping this in mind and realis- 
ing the deep-rooted attachment of the 
Egyptian fellah for his piece of land, 
Arab socialism “realised the error 
of the socialist school which ad- 
vocated the elimination of private 
ownership in agriculture; instead, 
it decided to effect equitable dis- 
tribution of land among the pea- 
sants.” On the other hand, Arab 
socialism adopted the principle of 
*democracy for the people" and 
settlement of all class conflicts 
wihout employing force "unless the 
intrigues of reaction force it to 
take a different course of action". 
Thus, the exponents of Arab socialism 
maintain that what it has contri- 
buted to the “human heritage is 
more than qualitative addition; it is 
quantitative change and a scientific 
revolution.” Furthermore, what 
Arab socialism presents is the 


**maturest of all socialist programmes 





commentator in Rose al Yusif of 
July 31, 1961, said “а society of 
conflict, of tooth and claw, of am- 
bush" existed before the revolution 
and even after it when the vague 


-ideas of socialism, co-operation and 


work had not yet taken concrete 
shape. Though һе foundations 
of a socialist revolution had already 
been laid, it was the sweeping re- 
forms of July 1961 -which authenti- 
cated the revolution. 


Mistake 


One of the chief reasons of the 
break-up cf the UAR was the extent 
of freedom the national bourgeoisie 
and the reactionaries enjoyed and 
the failure of the leadership to fathom 
their real intentions. Nasser himself 
later realized the mistake of under- 
estimating the destructive poten- 
tialities cf this element. In his 
remarkable speech a few days after 
the debacle he admitted the mistake. 
*We always refused to compromise 
with imperialism,” he said, “but 
we made the mistake of compro- 
mising with reaction. We imagined 
that whatever the difference between 
us and the reactionary elements, 
they were the sons of the same soil 
and partners in the same future.” 
But experience had taught -that 
reaction was a relic which joined 
hands with imperialism when its 
interests clashed with the socialist 
objectives of the people. “Our 
blows against imperialism were wide 
of the mark and struck empty air, 


. because they aimed at the place 





measures, as certain British socia- 
lists gibed, Nasser’s socialism is 
still much milder and less doctri- 
naire than other varieties, for it 
refrains from physical elimination 
of the adu al sha'ab, enemies of the 
people. It appears still more hu- 
mane when it deals with the place 
of the individual in society. Arab 
socialists believe that the individual 
is the foundation- of the social 
structure. As Hassanain Haykal, 
keeper of Socialist conscience of 
Nasser, wrote in his paper AI Ahram 
on Aug. 4, 1961, the individual 
feels “that his creative talents are 
not restricted or limited, as long as 
they are protected from exploita- 
tation. Communism considers the 
individual a product of history, 
while Arab Socialism considers that, 
although man is a product of history, 
he is also at the same time one of 
the causes of history." : 
On the vital question of dictator- 
ship of the proletariat, too, the 
Arab Socialists have their own 
reservation and their understanding 
differs from the orthodox Marxist 
view. While to Marxists dictator- 
ship of the proletariat is the most 
important phase in completely obli- 
terating the remnants of capitalism, 
to Arab Socialists it is not obliga- 
tory. Again President Nassar adds 
his own views. Talking to Pravda’s 
representative last July he said that 
the Arab socialists “are against the 
dictatorship of anyone over any- 
body. The  dévelopment of the 
revolution in our country follows 
its own 
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reactionnary Russian aristocracy but 
in Egypt the officers who staged the 
revolution and those who supported. 
it mostly came from the middle 
classes and relatively few from the 
landed aristocracy. No officer could 
be bribed by the enemies of the re- 
volution “and a few attempts at 
counter-revolution were nipped in 
the bud”. 

The exponents of Arab Socialism 
have, however, accepted the exis- 
tence of classes in society, though 
the analysis may not be as rigid as 
that of Marxism. The present 
socialist measures will perhaps not 
end with the achievement of more 
economic prosperity, -because the 
intense urge.for social revolution, 
a basic factor in the ideological 
framework of Arab Socialism, has 
brought the Arab Socialists face 
to face with class conflicts and the 
exploitation of one class by another. 


No Rancour 


In his numerous speeches Presi- 
dent Nasser has repeatedly referred 
to the "struggle of the working 
class against the exploiting capi- 
talist class." Explaining the seizure 
of property and land, he has pointed 
out that though the revolution was 


zu strong enough to take revenge, 
since its aim was social justice 

5 through peaceful means it kept 
Å itself free of rancour, hatred or 


— 


enmity. But social justice could 

not have been achieved if the means 

of production had remained in the 

hands of monopolists who formed 

five per cent of the population. 

2 Immediately after the July 1961 

measures, talking to certain American 

journalists, President Nasser ad- 

mitted that at the root of all class 

conflicts were imperialists, feudalists 

-and monopoly capitalists. The eradi- 

cation of these three powerful pil- 

lars of reaction and their replacement 

by a new social structure founded 

zon social equity, political democracy 

and strong national army had to be 

- made the guiding principles of the 
revolution. 

Considerable opposition to So- 
cialism came from expected quar- 
ters. Religious fanatics ^ inside 
the UAR in general, and ‘traders in 
Islam’ in Saudi Arabia, Jordan and 
Yemen in particular, launched 
severe attacks arousing the religious 

€ sentiments of the people by calling 
Cairo the breeding’ ground for 
М red: locusts which threatened to 
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swarm the holy Arab land. These. 


very elements; a. little earlier, when’ 


Socialism was only an idea and not 
a reality, or rather a slogan and not 
an: actively pursued policy, had 
talked of it with traditional lucidity 
and even.eulogised it quoting verses 
from the Quran. But- once Socia- 
lism was seriously put into practice, 
they turned against it; they invoked 
Islam and branded Nasser and his 
colleagues heretics and kafirs. Тһе 
late Imam of Yemen composed a 
long poem denouncing the atheistic 
hydra emerging from the waters 
of the Nile. The Arab reactionary 
press, radios and propaganda, ma- 
chinery were mobilised by the 
religious bigots. Conspiracies, 
involving millions of dollars, hatched 
in the Saudi and Hashemite Palaces, 


were the last weapon they could use. . 


Fortunately, the pliable Egyptian 
Ulema from Al Azhar quickly re- 
cognized the value of being on the 
side of Socialism. Sheikh Ahmed 
Al Husayri, Grand Mufti of the 
UAR and a great authority on 
Muslim jurisprudence, laid the con- 
iroversy to rest by issuing a Fatwa 
іп January 1962. Тһе Mufti declared 
that Islam permits private property 
but not exploitation and the Sharia 
authorises the ruler to prevent ex- 
ploitation by private capital and 
Sequester assets with the object of 
achieving social justice. 


Woman's Place 


. Though a section of the UAR 
Ulema adjusted itself to the changing 
situation, particularly in regard to 
the status of women, quite a few 
resented the emancipation of women 
as envisaged by the new order. 
Their sentiments .were voiced by 
Sheikh Mohammed Ghali, one of 
the leading and most influential 


religious authorities in the Arab’ 


world, in his speeches in the National 
Congress of Popular Forces. He 
even objected to women going about 
unveiled, which he thought should 
not be permitted in a Socialist state. 
President Nasser’s attempts to 
convince him and sometimes cajole 
him were fruitless. Undaunted, 
the Sheikh retorted that the new 
Socialist state should get back to 
“rule by Islamic tenets”. The Cairo 
press, probably for the first time, 
published caricatures of the Ulema 


Jed by Sheikh Ghali who refused to 


recognise the tide of time. 
Тһе process did not stop there. 


Socialism was taken right into the 
heart of the highest seat of Islamic 
learning. The doors of АІ. Azhar, 
founded “іп the 10th century, were 
for the first time thrown open to 
women. The holy brows of the 
Ulema the world over rose in con- 
sternation: Women in Al Azhar? 
It sounded incredible! Not only 
this. Al Azhar changed its curricula 
beyond the limits of the Prophet’s 
teachings. It included subjects like 
physics, chemistry and certain Euro- 
pean languages. This certainly was 
one of the most significant aspects 
of the social revolution which had 
far-reaching effect. The  Riyadh- 
Amman-Sanaa axis cried perfidy 
and called Nasser the heresiach, an 
arch-enemy of Islam. 


Turning Point 


These blatant provocations pro- 
bably made Nasser launch specta- 
cular attacks on the repulsive pri- 
vate lives of the Saudi and Hashemite 
kings and the Imam who dared 
prostitute the tenets of Islam. In 
his famous July 22, 1961, speech 
he said: “Тһе State established 
by Islam and founded by Moham- 
med was the first Socialist State. 
Mohammed was the first to apply 
the policy of nationalisation in those 
days." Cairo Radio's 'the Voice 
of the Arabs' took up the challenge. 
With unparallelled severity it be- 
gan to expose the ‘traders in Islam’. 
The battle still goes on. 

Firmly opposed to the concept 
of “bourgeois” ^ democracy, des- 
cribed as a smokescreen.for exploi- ' 
tation and 'dictatorship of capital, 
the idea of Arab Socialism is to 
convert capitalist society into socialist 
by making the people owners of the 
resources of the country, once social 


and economic justice firmly . takes 
root, a really democratic order 
will emerge. The new society 


would “guarantee private ownership 
without exploitation and public 


-ownership without confiscation of 


property”. Thus Arab Socialism 
appears purely egalitarian. What is 
taking place in the UAR today is a 
fundamental and decisive turning 
point in the history of the Arabs. 
A healthy aspect is that the nature 
of change and its impact on the 
future of the -country are being 
thoroughly discussed in the UAR. 

How society in this Arab land 
of socialism is composed of classes 
became evident during the marathon 


debate on the National Charter 
presented by President Nasser to the 
National Congress of Popular Forces 


last year. The NCPF, which re- 
presented all sections except the 
capitalists, the landed aristocracy 


and the sequestered group, presented 
a case study, Іп this’ unwieldy 
body a number of unified and distinct 
elements formed into blocks repre- 
senting clear-cut class tendencies. 
The toiling class formed the ‘left’, 
while the spokesmen of the national 
bourgeoisie and rich professions 
made up the ‘right’. The religious 
group with its own inhibitions stood 
in the ‘centre’ leaning to the right. 
Each of them pressed for solution 
of its own specific problems; no 
one cared to speak of status in the 
new society outlined by the National 
Charter. 


Some Doubts~ 


“The NCPF was also marked", 
pointed out Ihsan Abdul Quddos, 
a new convert to Socialism, in his 
popular magazine Rose al Yusif, 
“by the absence of апу ideological 
debate on, the concept of freedom 
in our Socialism, the differences 
between our Socialism and that of 
others, the authority of the popular 

.Oorganisation and the , differences 
between Government capital and 
peoples property." Some devoted 
Arab Socialists also wonder about 
President Nasser's methods of build- 
ing Socialism in the absence of a 
deep-rooted popular Socialist party, 
while other equally well-intentioned 
Socialists and liberals ask: 1s the 
UAR heading closer to establishing 
a truly democratic society? Can a 
regime that believes in ‘Socialism 
by decree’ establish Socialism rather 
through the ‘explicit choice’ of the 
people, by subsequently holding 
free elections? 

The answer to these very per- 
tinent questions can probably be 
found in the situation which prevailed 
during and immediately after the 
July 1952 revolution; the character 
of the revolutionary leadership 
and the views it held on the form of 
democracy. Before the revolution, 
the feudal class, which did not 
exceed 300 families, owned nearly 
1,300,000 feddan (a feddan is roughly 
one acre) of the best arable land. 
According to the 1950 U.N. Social 
and Economic Council report, just 
0.5 per cent of the total population 
of Egypt controlled 50 per cent of the 


entire national income. The com- 
plete feudalist-capitalist monopoly 
over natural resources gave rise to 
one-class rule; consequently, the 
monopoly class controlled the po- 
litical parties and the government, 
including the Palace. Many pro- 
minent leaders of the Wafd, the 
largest and most’ influential political 
party before the revolution, were 
very big landlords. So was the 
case with other parties. 


Powerful Groups 


Within this one class three power- 
ful, groups worked hand-in-hand to 
retain their interests. The landed 
aristocracy led by the biggest land- 
lord King Farouk; the “compradore 
bourgeoisie,” mostly non-Egyptians, 


. who monopolised trade and industry; 


and the new rich (the upstarts) with 
considerable interests in commerce, 
industry and real estate. These in- 
cluded the powerful, well-connected 
houses of Abboud, Jahia and Faragh- 
ali. The July revolution successfully 
deprived the first two of influence 
but not of wealth, 
group became virtual master of the 
country’s economy. 

The army group, which came into 
power, could not be identified with 
thé interests of any one class, though 
many originated from the upper 
strata of the middle class. Their 
revolution assumed the form of a 
coup d'etat because of the special 
conditions prevailing at that time. 
The despotic regime, corrupt political 
parties, weak and disorganised work- 
ing class were three negative factors. 
Іп these conditions, the movement 
had to be carried out without the 
direct participation of the people 
by a highly organised secret group 
of patriotic officers. Probably this 
peculiarity of the revolution left its 
mark on the character of the regime. 
The military group concentrating 
all authority in its own hands decreed 
reforms from above, and the political 
conditions were.such that vast num- 
bers of the masses could not parti- 
cipate in the formulation and direc- 
tion of policies. 

The new leadership was, how- 
ever, conscious of the necessity of a 
dynamic political organisation to 
back its policies and take them to the 
people. The formation of the 
Revolution Rally followed by the 
National Union were efforts in this 
direction which, to the great disap- 
pointment of the leadership, proved 


while the third. 


abortive. Both these organisations 
became the nest of reactionary ele- 
ments which attempted to paralyse 
the socialist urge and drive of the 
leadership. The failure, of the 
leadership led to the adoption of a 


process of ‘isolating the enemies of. 


the people’ and purging society 
of non-Socialist tendencies. While 
presenting the- scheme for a new 
socialist organisation, Nasser made 
his concept of democracy explicit. 
“Democracy is not defined by а 
constitution or а parliament, „but 
is created by eliminating feudalism 
and monopoly and domination of 
capital. There is no freedom and no 
democracy without equality and no 
equality with feudalism and exploi- 
tation and domination by capital." 

The Arab Socialist Union is yet 
another effort in the direction of 
mobilising the largest number of 
people and securing their partici- 
pation in the revolutionary imple- 
mentation of socialism. The ASU 
is not exactly a political party, nor 
is it intended to be one, but a 
leviathan organisation embracing 
the entire population and rising like 
a pyramid from bottom to top. It 
will have five principal groupings: 
basic units at village level and in 
factories, district committees, area 
committees, governorate committees 
and the executive bodies—the Na- 
tional Assembly and the Higher 
Executive Committee. While тһе 
village unit is the base, the Higher 
Executive Committee is ‘the apex. 
Membership of the ASU will be open 
only to those who are: genuinely 
pledged to socialism. The National 
Assembly will be the supreme legis- 
lative body and the activities of the 
President will have to conform to 
the recommendations of the Council 


and the decisions of the National 


Assembly. 


Massive Overhaul 


In order fully to understand the 


tremendous impact of the socialist 
measures, it is pertinent to look at the 
steps taken by the UAR Govern- 
ment since it adopted socialism as 
its goal. The process began with 
the land reforms of 1952 which ad- 
ministered a severe blow to the 
omnipotent landed arisitocracy of 
the country. These reforms fixed 
the land ceiling at 200 feddans and 
it was precisely this step which led 
the Government into increasing parti- 


(Continued on page 17) 
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2. ARAB LEFT : BAATH SOCIALISTS. 


Six weeks ago, . when’ ‘the | first 
article in this series, жа: ‘ published 
(Mainstream Jan. 12), the Arab 
Baath (Renaissance). Socialist Party 
appeared to be in a state of decline 
and disintegration—with its” leaders 
divided. into three’. squabbling’ fac- 
tions . and. pursuing „ contradictory 
policies and, its rank 'and file. con- 
fused, frustrated and, disoriented by 
repeated, fiascos and ‘splits, , (оғ, their 
movement. Since then, there, has 
been a sudden: turn, in the, Party's 
fortunes and, thanks to the. mercurial 
nature of Arab politics, the Baathists 
have seized power in Iraq, the, second 
most important country, of the Arab 
East. 

Even before the coup in Baghdad, 
Baath socialists ,- ranked, ‘second 
only to the. Communists, among the 
organised Left groups, in: the Arab 
world. They , possessed | a fairly 
stable. organisation | composed, of 
Communist Party- type, cells, district 
committees, regional. committees 
(one for each’ Arab country) and an 
all-Arab national command. They 
had, 2159 an. experienced set of lea- 
ders, a sizable, body of party litera- 
ture апд а ‘large: number -of youth- 
ful acres, as well. as some amount 
of mass following in ‚ Syria, Iraq, 
Jordan, Kuwait and Libya. The 
change in’ Iraq has : made , them a 
ruling. party as important as the 
FLN of Algeria and the Nasser so- 
cialists of the. UAR, making it vir- 
tually impossible for any student of 
Arab _ progressive movements to 
ignore them either as an insignificant 
body, or. ав.а reactionary group 
as most Arab , Commünists still tend 
to do. .- 2 


Negative Aspects ЕСІ д 

"This does not mean that Ge Baath 
Socialists are a truly coherent political 
force or that their socialism does not 
have many negative features. The 
contemporary, picture in Iraq bears 
witness. to both, theii virtues and 


defects. Ву” overthrowing ' Gen. 
Kassem's . dictatorship, ` they mana- 
ged'to do what the Communists, 


with.a much better organisatien and 


ыу Ет material resources, could” not. 
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But in ‘doing ; 50, ; they clashed with’ thie 


Communists, a: movement as radically 
socialist’ as their own and'with deep 
foots. among the toilers. There 
could probably Бе,по greater evidence 
of ideological , confusion than the 
fact that even while the Baath 
Party’ 5. armed volunteers were ‘hunt- 
ing the ' Communists ' іп Baghdad 
and other Iraqi towns, its leaders 
as well as newspapers were repeatedly 
saying. that their, quarrel was only 
with some Iraqi Communists ` and 
not with, Communism and that 
they were eager to establish not ‘only 
friendly, but fraternal relations with 
all, Communist Partiés other: ‘than 
the one in. ‘Iraq! Ee 

` There are, many reasons for the 
Commuiiist failure i in Iraq. Some of 
these reasons. 'were discussed in the 
first’ article. ` The Iraqi Communists 
have’ been ` extremely sectarian, аї- 
rogant towards allies; and madly 
adventurist. But there is only one 
reason for the success of the Baath 
Party;. and that is ‘its persistent 
effort - to ‘integrate itself with: the 
broad stream of Arab · nationalism, 
yet the most’ powerful: mass иге: in 
thé Arab countries.” 


+ pa 


Process Incomplete - i ) 

‘It is quite true, as many critics 
of the Baath have said, thatthe Baath 
Socialists are more nationalist: than 
socialist. ' Also that their nationalism 
is often of a romantic, - quixotic 
variety, which has sometimes im- 
pelled them to go in for costly ad- 
ventures. But the greater truth .is 
that it is only due to its deep faith 
in Arab -nationalism that the Baath 
has managed to survive.and stage 
such' а dramatic comeback ‘as in 
ад. Тһе” history of -the' Baath is 
іп! fact: the’ history of the slow "апа 


‘tortuous maturing: of а group. of 


romantic nationalist revolutionaries 
with’ vague socialist yearnings. The 
process is by no means yet complete, 
and further setbacks: are : possible. 
The Baath success in Iraq is not only 
a great new opportunity but also. а 
challenge for the Party, and’ none 
can be sure that the Baath leaders 


will be able to rise to the occasion. 


"The first Baath group was foun- 
ded in 1940 by the Sorbonne-educated 
Michel Aflaq, à shy, diffident, brood- 
ing Syrian intellectual who had 
borrowed diverse ' and disparate 
ideas from Marx, Lehin, Nietzsche, 
Bergson, Tolstoy, Gandhi and Dos- 
toevsky, and mixed them all together 
into a mystique of Arabism. His 
chief ` lieutenant" was Salaheddin 
Bitar, a mathematician by training 
and revolutionary by profession. 
The basic ideas of the group were 
as follows: 


‘Arab Nation" '' ` ija m. M 

The aram are a people ‘destined 
by history to perform great deeds. 
There is a distinct Arab nation which 
can realise its ‘historic destiny only 
by uniting itself into one state. This 
requires a revolution to free eyery 
ségment of the’ Arab nation from 
foreign domination. Revolution is 
always the result of the revolutio- 
nary will The decisive role іп 
history. is played not by material 
forces but by human beings, by indi- 
viduals with a, strong. will. — 

In the. ‘beginning socialism was 
seldom mentioned in the Baathist 
leaders’ writings and speeches, ‘and 
during the Second World War, like 
many other Arab patriots, the, Baa- 
thists also looked forward їо Axis 
victory leading to the liberation of 
the Arabs. They supported the 
Nazi-inspired Iraqi revolt of Rashid 
Ali Gailani іп 1941. In November 
1943 they participated in the Leba- 
nese revolution and in 1945 in-the 
campaign to secure French evacua- 
tion of Syria and Lebanon. The first 
Baathist newspaper was published 
іп 1946 ара, ће constitution of the 
‘Baath Party was adopted in April, 
1947. 

During these Seven years; while 
thé Baathists grew in number and 
attracted many: young educated 
"Arabs towards their party, théy did 
not acquire a mass base either. in 
Syria. or in Lebanon. Тһе first 
Baath’ groups in Iraq were formed 
in 1948 and in Jordan in 1950. But 
the composition everywhere was the 
same—young: students,  briefless 
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lawyers, indigent doctors, school and 
college teachers and junior, army 
officers. The first rudiments of a 
peasant mass base was acquired in 
December 19520 when Akram 
Hourani’s Arab Socialist Party 
merged itself with the Baath, turning 
the latter into the Arab Baath So- 
cialist Party. This, 
_ notam unmixed gain. If Aflaq and 
Bitar were romantic idealists, Hou- 
rani was a .hard-headed politician 
who believed in real-politik. The 
incongruity , produced diverse kinds 
of difficulties and finally led to a split, 

It is interesting to recall that, 
just like the Communists, the Baath 
Socialists also were opposed to Nasser 
in 1952-54 and began supporting 
him only when the Egyptian leader 
defied the West and purchased arms 
from Communist Czechoslovakia. 
In 1955 the Baathists, together with 
the Communists, carried on a furious 
campaign in favour of non-align- 
ment—which they called positive 
neutrality—and won several seats 
in the Syrian Parliament. The Suez 
crisis was their most glorious period, 
when they cut the oil pipelines, mo- 
bilised the people in opposition to 
the imperialist aggression on Egypt, 
and became a component ‘of thé 
Syriam and Jordanian governments. 
This period also saw а heightening 
of the Socialist consciousness. Mi- 
chel Aflaq declared that “nationa- 
lism is a negative doctrine if it is 
devoid of socialist content" and that 
** Arab unity has no meaning witliout 
socialism." 


The Programme 


The Baath Party's dens ed 
ever, was asromantic, vague and con- 
. fused as its. nationalism. . The pro- 
gramme it offered included protection 
of private property, together with 
public ownership of major industries, 

agrarian reform but without co- 
operative farming, guided democracy 
with decentralised | administration, 
education bearing the stamp of 
* Arab nationalism, and a foreign 
_ policy based on the Arabs’ national 
self-interest. 

The story of.how the Baath lea- 
ders spearheaded the movement for 
an immediate merger of Syria with 
Egypt is now well known. The 
main motive was to save Syria from 
the mounting pressure of the Baghdad 
Pact powers, especially Turkey and 
Iraq, and the Western Powers stand- 
ing behind them. | For the Baathists, 
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however, was 


-of his party to Nasser. 


an additional factor was the hope 


‚аб the mergér would become: the - 
beginning of the realisation of their 


dream of all-Arab unity and further 
that it would help them extend their 
organisation: to Egypt and push 
Nasser in a socialist direction. But 
the Baath leaders never wanted a 
complete merger and the formation 
of a unitary state; they were pressing 
for a federation, with Syria retaining 
its autonomy and its multi-party 
structure. It was the conservative 
nationalists like Shukri al, Kuwatli, 


then President of Syria, who,. afraid. 


of the Baath playing the dominant 
role in à federated Syria, played on 
President Nasser prejudices against 
the multi-party system and advocated 
total and unconditional тегрег: 
They challenged ' the Baath leaders 
to prove their devotion to the cause 
of Arab unity by withdrawing their 
insistence on federation. > The latter 
promptly fell into the trap. One day 
Michel Aflaq announced he || was 
prepared to offer the .chairmanship 
"Next day 
he declared that no sacrifice was too 
big for unity and that, if called upon 
to do so, the Baath woüld readily 
dissolve itself. 


Evil Fruits © 


The unity was achieved; Aflaq 
wept with joy; and the Baath Party 
was. dissolved in Syria. Akram 
Hourani became a Vice-President 
of the new-born United Arab Re- 
public; Salah Bitar became Minister 
of Guidance;.and several other Baath 
leaders were installed as Ministers. 
But the evil fruits of the hasty merger 
‘became apparent in less than two 
years. ‘In Ерурі the Baathist рго- 
pagandists were just unable to make 
any headway. against the stonewall 
of the military bureaucracy. In 
Syria, the arrogant behaviour of 
Egyptian bureaucrats created great 
popular dissatisfaction and the con- 
servative politicians very ably turn- 
ed it against the Baath, which they 
said was mainly responsible for 
bringing about the merger. The 
Baathist leaders tried to function 
as a team in order to counteract 
these pressures, but President Nasser 
would not allow- that. The breaking 
‘point came when the Baathist Minis- 
ter demanded that Nasser should 
hand over his Presidential powers to 
a collective body with equal repre- 
sentation to. Egypt and Syria (the 
Baath) and give a free hand to the 


Baath leaders. in the internal affairs 
of Syria. ' 
The author of this article had the 


occasion to meet Michel Aflaq and ' 


Hourani a few weeks before the 
break. He asked Aflaq if he did 
not now, in the light of experience, 
think that the Baath had paid too 
great a price for unity. The founder- 
secretary-general of the. Baath re- 
plied, “Since you аге: not an Arab, 
you cannot understand our. feelings. 
No price can be considered: too high 
for Arab uhity.” Asked if it was 
not a fact that the kind of unity théy 
achieved had actually tarred the 
ideal of Arab , unity inasmuch as 
i£ had blocked the: мау for democra- 
tic development in Syria, paralysed 
the party of socialism and spread 
the idea that the only form of unity 
possible was the one realised by 
killing democracy in. Syria, Aflag 
replied: “What you are saying is 
quite true. But despite all this, І 
feel that our decision to support 
merger was not wrong.” 

The ideological confusion and 
the subjective thinking of the Baath 
leaders became still: clearer: after 
their break with Cairo. - Just as the 


-Communists in Egypt split as soon 


às they started opposing Nasser, so 
did the Baathists. A minority fac- 


` tion headed by Abdulla - : Rimawi, 


formerly Foreign ` Minister in Jor- 
dan's Nabulsy Government, broke, 
away to form. a -separate party 
wedded to unconditional, support 
of the UAR which it declared to'be 
the base and the leader of the Arab 
socialist revolution. The majority, 
headed by Aflaq, Hourani and 
Bitar, declared that Nasser, by. his 
undemocratic ways, was hindering 
the cause of Arab . unity and socia- 


Jism. In their bitterness they re- 
fused to change their stand even 
when Nasser, for the first time, 


ranslated his socialist professions 


‘into practice and nationalised nearly 
‘90 per cent of the organised economy. 


They went to the length of supporting 
the right-wing coup in Syria іп 
September, 1961, which was chiefly 
directed against Nasser's socialist 
reforms. ; 


New Comradeship 


In November 1961, the author 
of this article once again had oc- 
casion to meet Aflag in Beirut. He 
reminded the Baath leader of their 
conversation in 1959 апа. asked 


him; ‘How is it that while the Baath 
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« 
yee ‘did the united front’ last 


Party was giving uncritical support - 
' where was their contradictory posi- 


to Nasser when he was functioning 
in collaboration with -the landlords 
and capitalists, it is not prepared to 
say one word in his favour when 
he is actually fighting them - and 


implementing : progressive economic . 


reforms?!  Alflaq replied, -'*We 
made a mistake in 1958-59 ‘by giving 
uncritical support to Nasser, and we 
are how determined- never to repeat 
that mistake?" . · 

Fortunately for the Baath as 
also for the general liberation move- 
ment in the Arab. East, the Aflaq- 
Bitar- group.did not stick to this 
position for long. Akram Houra- —-———— 
ni’s collaboration with the right- 
wing politicians in Syria horrified 
the Baath rank and file. ‘Nasser’s 
continued progress -towards a pra- 
gmatic kind of socialism, on the 
other harid, attracted. them. When 
the UAR: leader, learning from the 
costly. experience in Syria, declared 


that the hasty merger in 1958 was 


a mistake and that-he would ‘hence- 
forth. only. work for unity of policies 


between liberated Arab governments,. 


not for constitutional mergers, the 
last walls broke down and the way 


` was open for a new comradeship 
between the Baath. socialists ' and 


the Nasser socialists. | 


Rebirth’. 2. 
Meanwhile, two other develop: 


ments: of significance - had: taken 


place. Firstly, -the Abdulla Rimawi 
faction, with headquarters’ in Cairo, 
had exhausted all its possibilities 
and lost its supporters in Jordan and 
Паа ‘by: identifying itself completely 


with the UAR: Government. .Se- - 


condly, the Baath Party in Iraq 
had recovered from the savage 
blows inflicted by the Kassem dic- 
tatorship and thrown up a wholly 
new set of léaders who were not 
aligned with’ the faction, ‘bosses ab- 
road. Thus conditions. were ready 
for the rebirth.of the Baath as а 
reinvigorated, less romantic and та; 
ture .organism. А major; disease 
still persisted, however. That - was 
the disease of anti-Communism. 
All Arab socialists -are ‘as а rule 
sectarian and dogmatic,:. and thé 
sectarianism of one group has con- 
stantly. fed the sectarianism оѓ the 
other. On different occasions in 
1956-58 the Communists and the 
Baath Socialists worked’ together 
in Syria, Jordan and Irag. But 
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. shares. 


_ terest. 


dong. And, the main cause every- 


i 


tions on the question of Arab unity. : 
For the Communists Arab unity was | 


only the mask for the expansionist 


sie.. For 


_mattered as much as unity. Partly, 


they were wrong as they themselves 
realised after the Syrian experience. 
But Ше Communists were ‘more 
basically wrong. 

The. Baathists made mistakes 
in following: a basically correct ori- 
entation. The Communists wasted 
their _their revolutionary energy and, made 


ARAB SOCIALISM. : 


cipation in control of private eco- 
поту which ; constituted .the back- 
bone of the country's, structure. 
Recognizing the.enormous obstacles 








establish social and economic. justice, 
the Government resolved to hit at 


the very roots of the old order. This 


massive and: spectacular > ,оуегһаш 
of the national economy began with a 
series of decrees issued on the eve of 
the ninth anniversary ofthe revolution. 

: The decrees transformed the 


national economy from a loosely 


mixed: one to one of complete con- 
trol by the.State. They’ included 
nationalisation of 75 huge companies 
in addition to partial control of 
another 79, with the State taking 
over no more than 50 per cent of the 
Owning of .more «han 
£(E) 10,000 . worth of.sto¢ks was 
forbidden. ‘More than, 147 firms 
меге: affected ‘by: these provisions. 
Though -compensation was decreed 
in the form of 15-year negotiable 
‘bonds at 4 per cent interest, the 
power of private capital’ was ruth- 
lessly crippled. Effective control of 


‘all companies was thus taken over 


by the State. -The board of direc- 
‘tors was limited to seven members, 
including one representative of the 


‘workers and ‘one of white-collar 


employeés. Salaries-including the 
allowances of: the directors were 
fixed at a maximum: of -£(E) 5,000 
per annum. Land-holdings меге 
further “reduced: to 100 feddans 
against compensation in the form.of 
40-years bonds at 2.5 per cent^in- 
According to the Govern- 


ment’s latest census, the new land 


reform measures will affect about 


450,000 feddans and nearly’ 3,200 
landlords. . | 
: In the sphere of taxes the decrees 


- tendencies of the Egyptian bourgeoi- : 
the ` Baathists nothing 
' the Communists 


-it was likely to face in the effort to- 


‘the ‘reactionaries’ 


heavy sacrifices in pursuing а basic- 
ally wrong course that could bring 
them nothing except frustration and 


' defeat. Their opposition to Arab na- 


tionalism made the Baathists increas- 
ingly anti-Communist. The increasing 
anti-Communism of the Baath made 
more and more 
dogmatic. This was the root cause 
why the Iragi Communists took up 
arms against a coup which they 
should’ have welcomed and why 
the Baath Socialists engaged іп 
hunting those who should have been 
ыы best allies in the cause of socia- 
ism 


(Continued from page 14) 


proved much more drastic,—90 per 
cent on all incomes over £(E)10,000, 
and 20 per cent of annual profits of 
companies and industries was set 
aside for workers and staff. "Working 
hours were reduced from eight to 


‘seven, and no individual was allowed 


to hold more than one job. The 


Alexandria commercial community 


was hit by another measure. The 
Alexandria cotton market, one of the 
biggest in the world, was taken over 
by the State and speculation in 


` cotton was banned. 


The. value of nationalised pro- 


регіу, according to official figures, is 
‘more than £(E) 400. million—and 


this takes the total State holdings to 
nearly £(E) 1 billion. This State 
‘ownership is, however, exclusive of. 
the huge properties sequestered from 
in October 1961. 

There is also the large acreage of 
land .acquired after fixing the ceiling 
for redistribution through State- 
supervised co-operatives to the land- 
less peasants. The: Suez Canal 
Authority, which yields £(E) 1 million 
а week, the Aswan high dam, all the . 
banks ‘and economic cartels were 
already in the hands of the State. 

In February 1960, the Govern- 
ment acted in another direction. It 
‘was nationalisation of the Press, the 
‘guiding media’ which it was thought 
should not Бе left in the hands of 
commercial adventurers. 

‘In short, public ownership of the 
vital arteries of national life in the 
UAR and its dynamic role in the 
effort to build Socialism iis indicative 
of the general Socialist trend in all 
Afro-Asian countries and confirms 
the belief that if genuinely organised 
'and properly administered, Socialism 
can bring prosperity and strength to ` 
the less developed countries. . 
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3. KURDISH: NATIONALISM 


The Kassem regime’s ruthless cam- 
paign against the Kurds made him 
many enemies but left the problem 
unsolved. After the annihilation 
_of the ‘regime the situation in Iraq 
hastaken a newturn. The presence 
in Baghdad of a two-man Kurdish 
delegation led by Gen. Jalal Talabany, 
a young guerilla from Mulla Mustafa 
Barzani’s army, is looked’ upon as 
heralding the end of the 18-month- 
old fratricidal war. If Field-Marshal 


Arif’s Government has léarnt Їгбїй ` 


Kassem’s mistakes, it-will grant the 
‘Kurds local self-government and cul- 
tural autonomy, provided this does 
not lead to ‘secession. 


The Kurds аге а stubborn people, 
— probably the fiercest and best 
soldiers in the Middle East. They 
occupy a sensitive area ‘of strategic 
importance. Kurdistan, {ће terri- 
tory inhabited by Kurds ‘as a homo- 
genous community, does not те- 
cognise international’ boundaries 
but stretches into Turkey, Iran, Iraq, 
Syria and the Soviet Union. The 
Kurds belong to Indo-Aryan stock 
‘and number a little more than five 
million, of whom more than 2.5 
million live in Turkey. Неге they 


dre not recognized ав a separate. 


ethnological group but are euphe- 

mistically called ‘Mountain Turks’. 
In Iran, where the government fol- 
lows a policy of gradual assimilation, 
their number is 1.2 million апа in 
Iraq. about à million; the rest are 
scattered in Syria and the Soviet 
"Union. In all these countries they 
enjoy the same legal status as other 
citizens. Іп Iraq the Kurds are 
recognized as a national minority 
and have met with relatively fair 
treatment. Yet Пад іѕ thé one 
country. which has been'confronted 
with the Kurdish acad 


Background 


Though Kurdish айол 
has its roots deep in the past, its 
modern manifestation began . only 
after World War I and: the. Russian 
Revolution. Minorities іп the 
Ottoman Empire were greatly en- 
couraged by the military defeat of the 
Sultan and began to press their 
'demand'for preservation of their 
separate entity. At the.Paris Peace 
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Kurds. 


by S. A. ° 


Conference, where the Kurds were 
represented by Gen. Sharif Pasha, 
one of President Wilson’s 14 points 
stipulated that non-Turkish minori- 
ties of the Ottoman Empire should 


-be “assured of an,absolute, unmolest- 


ed opportunity of autonomous deve- 
lopment”. Kurdish aspirations re- 
ceived further strength by the- Treaty 
of Sevres in 1920, which was incor- 


“porated in the Covenant of the 


League of Nations. One of the 
clauses of the tredty ‘stated’ that 
“certain communities formerly be- 
longing to the Turkish Empire have 
reached а stage. - of: development 
where their existence as independent 
nations can be provisionally те- 
cognized”. The treaty recommend- 
ed the creation of a Kurdish State 
Which might include the eastern 
wilayat.of Turkey and the Kurdish 
districts of. Mosul- province. But 
implementation of the treaty was 
found difficult due to Ње rise in 
Turkey of Mustafa Kamal who 
refused to ratify it, while in another 


treaty signed at Lausanne in 1923 


no mention ‘was made of the 


"2 


‘Origin of Trouble 


“Тһе case in Iraq was different. 
Here Britain was a Mandatory 
‘Power and it found in its interest to 
keep the Kurdish question open. 
From 1918. until, Iraq became free 
Britain continued to contemplate 


- the possibility of creating a separate 


Kurdish state, and even in 1925, 
when the League of Nations awarded 
Mosul province to Iraq, it did so 
on the condition that іп „ће area 
only. officials of the Kurdish race 
would be appointed and the language 
of the schools, courts and offices 
would be Kurdish. Again, when 
Iraq was admitted to the. League of 
Nations in 1932, these guarantees 
were repeated in a Declaration which 
later became part of the Iraqi Consti- 
tution. This was followed by a 
Local Languages Law which speci- 
fied the administrative units in 
which Kurdish was to be used. The 
real trouble started when the Kurdish 
minority. felt ‘that the guarantees 
were being ignored or grudgingly 
implemented by the Iraqi_.Govern- 


seni: 

Before- the end of the Mandate 
the Iraqi Government | unsuccess- 
fully attempted to subdue the Kurds 
led.:by the Barzanis by large-scale 
bombardment of villages. Mustafa 
Barzani proved to be a skilful leader 
in guerilla warfare. The Iraqi 
Government once again launched 
military ‘operations in 1943 which 
largely proved abortive, and Barzani, 
along: with 600 ardent followers, 
escaped to the Soviet Union., 


New Republic 


During "World War ЇТ, Niles the 
lranian Government virtually col- 
lapsed under Soviet’ and British 
military ‘intervention, the Kurds 
established an autonomous republic 
in’ Mahabad, north Iran, in 1945. 


‘The Republic obviously had Soviet 


backing and Mustafa Barzani was 
elevated to the. rank of General, 
holding the. post, of C-in-C of the 
Republican ` armed forces. .At the 
samé time, he also founded the 
Kurdish Democratic Party which 
became the symbol óf the áspira- 
tions of the Kurdish intelligentsia. 
Its clandestine branches are believéd 
to.'be functioning in Turkey. and 
ran, though their strength is not 
known...The Republic. of Mahabad 
was originally ‘intended to give 
formal-shape to the practical auto- 
nomy' thé Kurds then enjoyed in 
Iran... The . Republic eventually 
collapsed with the withdrawal of the 
Russians, and was suppressed by the 
Iranian army. : Mustafa Barzani 
again escaped to the Soviet Union 
and remained’ there for 12 years, 
until Kassem invited him to Iraq 
immediately after the 1958 revolu- 
tion:. By then Barzani had come to 
be recognized by the киз а$ БІЛЕР 
опе leader. I 


With the бый р. of ae 
Hashemite Kingdom in Iraq and 
the establishment of the new govern- 
ment led by Kassem, the Kurds 
thought the ‘time had come for 
them to press their demands. 
Kassem ' played his cards with skill 
when ‘he invited Barzani to Bagh- 
dad. To, prove his good faith he 
included a famous Kurdish leader, 


_ (Continued on page, 22). 
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Swatantra Advertisement” Е 


Adver tising one's political . faith 
originated in America . and it. .is 
common to find in. American news- 
papers large chunks of paid ad- 
vertisement space, publicising poli- 
tical points of view. Recently, 
there was quite a stir when one of 
Mr. Khrushchev’ 5 speeches was pub- 
lished by. some of the High Tory 
papers, in Britain and America on 
receipt of huge sums of money, on 
advertisement account. . 

Personally’ Таш opposed to sich 
publicity. It goes against my grain 
that politics should be reduced to 
large-scale advertisitig. , ‘With all 
its sordid stink, let it not’ bé totally 
mercenary. Russians „may think that 
this might be the best way-to ; spread 
Mr. Khrushchey's message in.. the 
hostile, world of the West,, but I 
doubt if it should, have at all. been 
tried here too. 

But I find that the Swatantra Party 
finds it necessary to advertise its wares. 
Inourcountry, I don't think.any other 
political party has so far tried out this 
advertisement medium for. _ political 
persuasion in normal times. “You will 
find a big half-page advertisement in 
The’ Hindu of February 27 with a 
sketch’ and ‘autograph of Rajaji 
appealing to the public “to study 
this resolution of the. General Council 
of the Swatantra Party". 

I was a little intrigued ‘by the 
Resolution itself, Apart .from the 
familiar Swátantra refrain attacking 
the Government for accepting the 
Colombo proposals in toto, it recalls 
how wise the Swatantra Party was 
in calling for *a firm and vigilant 
policy" against China “ав far back 
as March 1960". І don't in the least 
grudge Swatantra leaders parading 
their wisdom, but I wonder if it-was 


discreet on their part to һауе put in 


& 


this line today: “Among ' the-measu- 
res stressed for ensuring: the coun- 
try's security, stress was laid (by the 
Swatantra Party) on’: the settlement 
of outstanding issues with Pakistan’ 
and serious consideration of the 
offer made by. Pakistan for collabora- 


‘tion in the defence of ‘the Sub-con-' 


tinent. Unfortunately, the Govern- 
ment did not follow the stiggestions 


Ya the nation -had to face disasters." 


March 2; 1963 : 


So, Nehru faced disasters because , has allied herself with “its big bro- 


he did not listen to the warnings by ~ ther world Jewry’. 
‘slant given to. the People's Daily 


the Swatantra leaders.» Quite a. 


Cassandra leadership. 


But :with :Mr Bhutto in Peking 
toasting to Sino-Pak- friendship, the 
Swatantra logic has got derailed. To 
depend on Pakistani. leaders, to help 
us in, defending ourselves:against the 
Chinese menace proves neithér fore- 
sight nor common sense. I don’t sup- 
pose Swatantra’s advertised politics 
cares for either. 

Apt Pupil | : eL 

Peking: Radio sin speaks of 
India’s reactionary - bourgeois go- 
vernment: which has-to be fought 
with all the ardour of a revolutionary. 
But I did not know that Peking has 
picked ‘up a loyal pupil in Pakistan. 


This "week I read a despatch in 
The Times of India from Nairobi 
dated Feb. 23 which givés out that 
the Pak High’ Commission at Nairobi 


: arranged а press conference , for one 


.Samin. Khan who claimed’ to 
be the "Constitutional "Adviser. to 
the Azad Kashmir, Government". 
In his, cyclostyled hand-out to the 


press, Mr Samin Khan, who headed ` 


the Pakistani delegation at the Moshi 
Conference, accused India of being 
“the biggest centre of cápitalism in 
the Afro-Asian world". The Indian 
bourgeoisie ` ‘which ` had -creáted 
“Gandhi ав. symbol and’ Nehru as 
his showboy” Was described in the 
hand-out as "politically" the most 
powerful and well-organised,: eco- 
nomically the most resourceful and 
socially the’ most rigidly’ organised 
force -in the’ Afro-Asian world”. 
India's objective is supposéd to be 
“political domination of Asia. and 
economic penetration of Aftica". 


The whole, thing smacks; so much 
like that omnibus editorial-in Peking 
Peoples Daily . which discussing 
“Nehru’s Philosophy” discovered 
his *dreàm" of founding an “empire”. 
The language and the diction used 
by Mr. Samin Khan almost tell me 
that perhaps the hand-out itself was 
brought, ready made, to- Moshi 
by the .Chinese delegation for distri- 
bution through this, “Constitutional 
Adviser to-the Azad: Kashmir "Govt." 
І wonder if Mr. Samin Khan's Govt. 
is setting up People" S Communes i in 
“Azad, Kashmir”? itself. 

According to: Mr. Samin Khan’s 
information, . we -have . an Israeli 
Embassy in New Delhi, because.India 


This is the Arab 
` rehash .which Mr. Samin Khan 
doled out, at Nairobi. 


Buffalo B^ 2 EN 


A friend has sent me the follow- 
ing cutting from a Ceylon paper 
which might interest you, as it partly 
explains the prevailing temper in 
Ceylon against the Yankee overlord- 
ship highlighted by the recent U.S. 
decision to stop aid to the island 
state for having nationalised Caltex 
empire there: 


*Some time ago, a correspon- 
dent to the U.S. magazine 'The Re- 
porter’ posed a question as to why 
the average American abroad. is 
universally disliked from . London 
to Timbuctoo, Delhi to Tokyo. 


“One of the answers he gave: 
The average U.S. citizen behaves as 
if he owns the world! 


“A young Ceylonese had a nasty 
taste of this Yankee arrogance a 
few nights ago. 


: *He was riding towards Bambala- 
pitiya on his scooter when a car, 
driven fast, was trying to pass him 
but could not because the traffic 
lights showed ‘red’. At the. lights 
however, the driver of the. car who 
was clearly annoyed at the pace at 
which the scooter was moving, 
swerved left, parked next to the scoo- 
ter, and out "jumpeda hefty foreigner. 


“His breath stinking to high 


‚ heaven with liqour, the man shouted 
_in a strong nasal accent: 


“You Cey- 
lonese punks haven’t learnt to use 
the road as yet”. The young Cey- 
lonese started to protest, only to 
find a huge, bearish hand yanking 
him by the shirt. 


“Not satisfied, the heavyweight 
іп-а medium-sized British car pro- 
ceeded to lecture ‘you black b——s’ 
on miscellaneous subjects including 
American aid. 


` “The Ceylonese took the alcho- 
holic barrage and reported the inci- 
dent to the nearest police station. He 
still doesn't know the identity of 
the man. 

"If we were asked to guess, ме 
would say judging by his descrip- 
tion and his manners, that he pro- 
Бару; hails пош, “Buffalo, Texas’ P” 


Sig, TE Hee Uwe Еее 
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Frankly Sneaking . 


- бо we are to have a little General 
Election in April It was very 
proper that the Election Commission 
should desire that as many as six 
seats in the Lok Sabha and 28 in the 
State Assemblies are not kept vacant 
for too long. It is not only wise 
that the Government agreed to the 
Commission's proposal, but from 
the point of view of the Congress 
party, it should be deemed an act 
of courage. 

As the by-elections are spread 
over a wide area and are to be held 
at the same time, I am justified in 
calling it a little General Election. 
As such it will providean opportunity 
not only for the government, but for 
all parties to test public reaction to 
their parties. It is fair and proper 
that the government should be 
willing to submit its: policies and 
its record during the emergency to 
the test of public approval. 

The Government has a good 
case to present. The Prime Minis- 
ter's patience and adroitness which 
has turned a military defeat into a 
diplomatic victory is alone enough 
to win him a vote of confidence from 
the people. But there are fields 
of endeavour, where his sure touch 
cannot personally operate. In the 
mobilisation of economic resources, 
in cutting down waste and extrava- 
gance, in introducing a sense of ur- 
gency and efficiency in the overgrown 
and rusty administrative machinery; 
and in giving a proper guidance and 
direction to public opinion the 
record of the government. is far 
from bright. That of the Congress 
party is dismal. 

The Emergency, apparently, has 
taught no lessons to the party. The 
wrangling in Madhya Pradesh has 
led to the appointment of an ad hoc 
committee to take charge of the 
party's affairs. The simple matter 
of electing the President of the 
Punjab Congress Committee is so 
wrapped up in conflict, that every 
day discloses an unforeseen and 
complicating factor. Groups in 
the Gujarat Pradesh Congress аге 
flying at each other’s throats. 

The Working Committee’s deci- 
sion (February 20) to hold organisa- 
tional elections in all states except 
Bihar, is bound to release the full 
flood of group conflicts. The deci- 
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sion to exclude Bihar was: said. to be 
because of complaints of bogus 
membership. But Bihar is not the 
only state from which: such a com- 
plaint is heard. Speaking аһ Hydera- 
bad, Sri Jagannathrao . Chandriki 
described bogus membership as “е 
most. disgusting feature” of Congress 
affairs. (February 17). Earlier, 
on February 11, Sri S. K. Patil re- 
vealed in Bombay that there was 
one State which claimed a member- 
ship of 50 lakhs, but “поё a single 
naya paisa had been received by way 
of fees.” 

. The Congress , has shown itself 
unwilling to abandon the.25 Naya 
Paise membership which has become 
ridiculous in the changed’ context of 
today and the needs of a modern 
political party. Jt is absurd that 


membership should be claimed with- 


out even this tiny sum.. "Such acti- 
vities" Sri Patil was réported as 
saying, “would bring disgrace to 
any political party." (TIMES OF 
INDIA—Bombay edition, February 
12, page. 6). 

Sri Chandriki was stimulated by 
the homely environment of Hyderabad 
to be outspoken. about some aspects 
of Congress life. Some paragraphs 
of his speech (as reported in THE 
INDIAN EXPRESS—Bombay edi- 
tion, February 18, page 6y are worth 
quoting. 

*Never before had the Congress 
witnessed such a disgusting spectacle 
of groups attempting to capture the 
organisation om а caste-and-com- 
munity basis and to influence the 
election of party leaders in states’ 
legislatures: Without compunction 
they argued: that a-certain. candidate 
should: be chosen for a particular 
constituency’ іп view of its caste pre- 
ponderance. 

“Mr. Chandriki charged that 
the sacrifice made by a candidate, 
his integrity, and his. passionate 
faith in the philosophy of the Con- 
gress were not generally taken into 
account. Because of this even 
veteran Congressmen had begun 
to rebel against the mother organisa- 
tion.” 

In this situation, it is obvious 
that the Congress will not be able 
to: rally the people on the basis ofa 
bold, socialist programme. It is a 
tragedy that the only beneficiaries 


of this failure will be the communal 


-апФ reactionary parties like the Jan 
Sarigh.and Swatantra Party, because 4 


the leftist parties are in a state of 
utter disarray. 


The Communist Party is already 
under a grave cloud. A section of 
the party is tarred with the Peking 
brush. Although at the end of the 
ten-day meeting (ending February 
12) the Central Council of the Party 
was able to present resolutions, which 
could serve as an answer to the 
charge of treachery, the resignation 
of Sri E.M:S. Namboodripad-from 
the General Secretaryship; has drawn 
attention once more to the deep 
schism in the party. The party 15. 
hardly in a position today to seek 
publie ratification. of its чеш 
position. 


The Socialist and Praja Socialist 
Parties are caught up in the peculiar 
toils of their own making. The 
United Socialist Party of the Uttar 
Pradesh Legislature, has no- doubt 
continued to function as such, but 
it signalised its unity by rudely pre- 
venting the State Governor from 
addressing a joint meeting of the 
legislature, because he could not 
speak Hindi. Such ап exhibition 
of intolerance may welt provoke 
reprisals from non-Hindi- states. 


Probably heartened by this 
dubious “‘success’” the socialist stal- 
warts tried the same stunt in Perlia- 
ment, and so attracted unsavoury 
attention to themselves. 
merger more difficult; but not im- 
possible. The impulse to unity is 
apparently there. On February 18, 
the P.S.P. and S.P. members of the 
Madhya Pradesh Assembly decided: 
to set up their own united party. 
A Poona rally of members of the: 
two parties, (February 22): -called 
merger “most necessary at this 
time." 

The same day Sri: Asoka. Mehta 
told Lucknow reporters that the 
parties are likely to explore the 
possibility of a joint front. for con- - 
testing the forthcoming by-elections. 
Elections tend: to promote spurious 
and temporary alliances. Even. if 
such. a marriage of convenience. 
leads to- a patched up merger, there 
will be little to rejoice, if the party is 

not able to present to the people, a 
feasible, yet dynamic programme of - 
socialism, without making too many 
sorties into irrelevance. | 


This makes ~ 


ғ 


‚ —G. М. Acharyax_ - 
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Economics of Defence > - 
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ECONOMIC WEEKLY: FOURTEENTH..ANNUAL - 
February 1963, 65 Appollo Street, Fort; Bombay-1. Price Rs. 


‘The fourteenth annual number 
or Economic Weekly is devoted to 
the paramount question facing the 
nation—defence and its implica- 
tions in respect -of our economic 
development ‘plans. The veteran 
editor’s lonely furrow .has reaped ‘a 
‘rich harvest. 


The economic aspects of defence 
-and mobilising the economy have 
been dealt by such eminent eco- 
nomists as Prof. D.R. -Gadgil, Dr. 
B.N. Ganguly and Dr. K.N. Raj. 
Other aspects of .development are 
cansidered by distinguished есо- 
nomistslike Dr. A.K. Das-Gupta and 
Professor W. B. Reddaway. . 

In our country, despite our being 
democratic, there is very ‘little -self- 
criticism. This does not mean we 
do not know the faults .and inade- 
quacies of :our socio-political сапа 


de economic system. ‘But :few-attempts 


have ‘been -made to :analyse scienti- 
fically how ‘these limitations come 


„ in the way ‘of progress.and.óf meet- 


-Á, ingnew situations. Sri Rajni.Kothari!s 
* "Some basic issues іп mobilization" 


Ж Kothari points out how in the name | 


м 


isa useful study of such problems, 
in the context of mobilizing a SO- 
:ciety like ours'for-defence or develop-' 


ment. “Тһе view that mobilization 
—whether ‘for -development or for 
-defence—is a ‘total’ process is con- 


fusing in a society like ours in which’ 


the concept of totality has га long 


‘metaphysical pedigree. ..Тһе lack of 
realism in a tradition-bound society: 


‘leads it to take the line of least-resis- 
stance when faced by an unfamiliar 
situation,” he says. 

This "make-believe' world -got 
‘a jolt recently; the question ‘is whe- 


‘ther this has really shaken us-out of. 


Япегіа. Although one would tend 
to accept Sri Kothari's analysis 


chat the Chinese aggression has ex-. 


ploded many pet theories, and our 
‘policies ‘have gained -redlism and 
‘perspective опе still is not sure 
¿of the magnitude of the change. Sri 


‘ofthe -emergenoy -good -things ауе 
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been held up—like panchayati raj 


—and ‘how it has not led ‘to over- 
‘hauling ‘the ‘administrative system. 


Mr. W. Н. Newell’s article .on 
“India’s position in Asia.after-China’s 
assertion ОҒ strength” 15 interesting 
study Бу .an outsider. . It is, how- 
ever, idifficult.to accept many .of his 
Observations. One -such -is that 
India.and Pakistan are-one region and 
that India is closer to the Middle 
"Eastern „countries. Our friendly 
relations with countries of Middle 
East is attributed to this affinity. 
This seems а little farfetched. 


The similarity in thinking :evi- 


7 dent in the articles -on ‘the economics 


of defence is striking.’ -All the ‘eco- 
nomists who “have’ dealt- "with ‘this 
problem -have either explicitly or 
implicity .expressed faith in. the 
ability of ‘the Indian economy to 
bear the defence expenditure along 
with ‘that of-development. Another 
striking ‘feature -іѕ that in most of 
these articles self-sufficiency in de- 
fence production is tacitly ‘accepted 
as а desirable igoal. "Dr. Gadgil 
lucidly explains -how defence need 
not :come їп the way .of development . 
plans. . Dr. ‘Raj.gives.an indication 
of how ‘to ‘finance. internally. the 
needs «of. defence expenditure. · 


-As.for ways and means of financ- 
ing defence of some-of the suggestions 
made are worth mentioning: . 


Tncome-tax ‘rates ‘should increase, 
specially ‘for ‘the. higher income 
groups. The -argument:that ЯҒЧһе 
raté is ‘increased :оп {һе higher ‘slabs 
it will.lead to two undesirable? re- 
sults—evasion and’ reduction’ in 
savings—has ‘been ‘refused by ‘Dr. 
Gadgil. Не rtightly--points-out:that 
the -evaders will evade whether the 
tax is 75 per cent -or 90 per -cent: 
This :necessasity leads . to adminis- 
tractive «efficiency. The theory -of. 
reduction іп savings, is also'not/borne 
out ‘by facts. The state-of the stock 
and ‘bullion exchanges would suggest- 
that-investible funds'have-been plenti- 


ful despite the cry that taxation is 
very high. As regards taxation оп 
basic commodities there is near- 
‘unanimity among the economists 
‘that ‘taxes* should not raise the pri- 
ces of these commodities, · 


'* All the contributors who ‘have 


` dealt with problems of financing 


-have referred to the difficult and 
crucial nature of the problem of 
‘foreign exchange. According to the 
estimates made in the editorial article 
on “Third Plan and Defence" exter- 
nal assistance of Rs. 4,000 to 5,000 
crores ‘will be needed to implement 
‘the plan and to meet-defence require- 
ments. This does not seem to be 
‘exaggerated. Considering the mag- 
nitude of the problem, not enough 
thought has ‘been given to it in 
these articles. The problem of ех- 
‘ports and the possibility of increasing 
export capacity have not been dealt 
‘with, but- a good analysis of import 
substitution and full utilization of 
industries has been made by Dr. 
Ganguly.: He has pointed out the 
weaknesses of our ordnance . fac- 
tories and warned that “with regard to 
‘ordnance stores import dependence 
is least desirable and most risky." 
He has also referred to internal 


_ weaknesses like obsolete machinery. 


‘Cambridge economist Mr. R.R. 
‘Neild discusses the nature and 
cost of modern military equipment. 
He cites the inability of the U.K. to 
secure independent military strength 
completely. ‘His conclysion is that 
India should depend "incresingly on 
collective defence ^ arrangements" 
According to' him, full military 
strength is ^ unnecessary because 
"India can rely on other countries 
to come to ber aid and provide 
forces ‘to fight alongside her own, 
if a foreign attack goes beyond 
threshold. This does not mean 
that non-alignment must ‘be dban- 
doned”. However, in ‘the: present 
world context, continued dependence 
on ‘foreign-military aid and positive 
association in military alliances, will 
certainly undermine non-alignment 
and even imperial independence. 
Obviously ‘India must develop the 
minimum -defence .potential which 
would ‘go beyond what Mr. ‘Neild 
suggests—“a limited increase in :ех- 
penditure concentrated on the Army, 
especially mountain troops." | 

The -nature of the Chinese war 
potential is-discussed by Dr. M.J.K. 
Thavaraj. Among ‘the other .articles 
special imentión must be made .of, 
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Dr. Amartya Kumar Sen’s contri- 
bution. 

On the whole this number has 
much to tell India’s policy-makers 
and politicians about the nature of 
the problems of defence and 
development and the scope of their 
solutions. 





“neering 


The reviewer must place on 
record his appreciation of the pio- 
effort of the Economic 
Weekly under the able editorship of 
Sri Sachin Chaudhuri to look at the 
whole range of economic problems 
from the standpoint :of modern 


India wedded to the goal of socialism. 


KURDISH NATIONALISM. ..(Continued from page 18) 


Khalide Naqshbandi, іп the Sover- 
eignty Council, and two leading 
Kurds. in the Cabinet. One of 
them, Sheikh Baba Ali, a Columbia 
University graduate and а polished 
politician, resigned in 1959 and is 
now included in the Arif Govern- 
ment. Kassem reshaped the Iraqi 
Coat-of-Arms, with a dagger to 
symbolise the Kurds and an Arab 
sword, Barzani was accorded a 
rousing reception at Baghdad air- 
port by ministers, officials and 
politicians of many shades. There 
was jubilation in all Kurdish areas, 
and the town of Sulemania, epicentre 
of Kurdish nationalism, 
Kassem’s revolution with- huge ban- 
ners. · 


Revival of Party : 

Mustafa Barzani was allowed to 
revive the Kurdish .Democratic 
Party which quickly established 
branches all over Iraqi Kurdistan. 
A number of Kurdish newspapers 
and magazines sprang up. The 
KDP published its own organ, the 
Khabat, which welcomed the pro- 
visional constitution promulgated by 
Kassem. The constitution +- des- 
cribed Iraq as a part of the Arab 
homeland, but it also specifically 
mentioned the Kurds as co-partners 
with the Arabs in the framework of 
Iraqi unit. 
hood" became the slogan. 

The third Congress of the Cul- 
tural Society of Kurdish Students 
in Europe, held at Munich in Octo- 
ber 1958, passed a resolution ex- 
tending all support to the. new 
“Iraqi Republic of .Kurds and 
Arabs". But it also demanded the 
right to. self-determination *'includ- 
ing -our Kurdish brothers...... 
particularly in those parts of the 
Kurdish nation which have been 
forcefully incorporated in Turkey 
and Iran”. 
Baghdad Pact and sent a letter to 
the UN Secretary-General urging 
him to placé the Kurdish quegtion 
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welcomed . 


*Kurdish-Arab brother- ' 


It also condemned the 


on the agenda of the General 
Assembly. In, two other letters the 
congress thanked President Nasser 
for his inauguration of the Kurdish 
broadcast from Radio "Cairo and 
Premier Khrushchev for patronis- 
ing Kurdish — cultural activities. 
Kurdish intellectuals said that 
Arab - nationalism | was certainly 
their ally against imperialism, but 
their own “desire-to free and unite 
Kurdistan". was similar to that of 
the Arabs and a lasting and just 
settlement of the Middle East crisis 
should include solution of the Kur- 
dish question based on the right of 
self-determination". It was felt that 
the Kurds had seldom enjoyed such 
freedom as they did during 1958-59 
in Iraq. It was also felt thet Kassem 
had the golden opportunity to herald 
a new. ега of harmonious Arab; 
Kurdish relations. Тһе , Iraqi army 
too felt relieved, for: many Kurds 
held important positions in it. 
Mosul Massacre . ES . 
But suddenly the Kurds began 
to feel that-they were being cheated 
and Kassem had no genuine inten- 
tion of meeting their demands. At 
the same time certain Iraqi nationa- 
list circles felt that the activities of 
the Kurdish leaders were hardly 
compatible with the national and 
territorial integrity of the country. 


. Their suspicions were confirmed 


when the Kurds,and Communists 
actively helped Kassem in suppres- 
sing the abortive revolts of Arab 
nationalists in Mosul and, KirKuk, 
oil-rich areas inhabited by Kurds, 
in 1959. The Mosul massacre put 
an end: to the general goodwill of. 
the Iraqi people for.the Kurds. ·. 

At the end of 1959 the chasm: 
between the Kurds and Kassem 
grew wider and Barzani moved to 


the hilly areas of northern Iraq. 


to continue his struggle. Kassem 
won over 


Ahmed Barzani. Then began mas- 


sive retaliatory operations, strafing- 


Barzani’s elder brother,. 


The journal has done signal service in 
breaking the shackles of conventional 
thinking in this. field.. It is hardly + 
surprising that not only experts but ` - 
others too always look forward to /%- 
its annual and special numbers. 


/ —SM. + 


“ ` of Kurdish villages, 


‘bombing of 
hideouts and killing of every 
suspect in the area. The Kurds 
answered by blowing up a few oil 
pipelines—jugular veins of the Iraqi 
economy. In April 1962, eleven 
prominent Iraqi politicians issued 
a statement urging Kassem to re- 
consider his policy towards the 
Kurds and stop the war. 

Though: the Iraqi Communist 
Party displayed amazing incon- 
sistency in its ‘attitude towards the 
Kurdish question and considered ^ 
the KDP an organisation of bour- _ 
geoisie, small liberal -Jandowners, 
petty bourgeosie and intelligentsia 
with an anti-imperialist reeerd, in 
its resolution last March it supported 
the Kurdish demands. 

A few days before his elimina- 
tion, Kassem had offered the Kurds 
general amnesty, but none had 
surrendered and he was about. to 
order another massive military opera- _ 
tion against them. The Kurds, М 
like all mountain people, аге a proud 
lot. They may break but will not 
bend. The new Iraqi Government 
is fully aware of -this fact. ор 
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4 As many enquiries regarding, 

5 foreign . mail charges for Main- 

5 stream ate coming to us, we quote 

3.the. annual rates for overseas | 

2 Subscribers: . an his | 
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3 Ву Air Mail 

i Europe Rs. 80 or 16 dollars i 
Asia Rs. 60 or 12 dollars 
America Rs. 100 or 20 dollars 

| | By Surface Mail А | 
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Heralding a New Era in the Socio-Medical Field ! 
| rakt daan 
5 A monthly published simultaneously in 

ENGLISH URDU 

HINDI 50 PUNJABI 


An official organ of the Organising Committee for Blood Banks and Research 
Institutes, devoted to the cause of National Blood Donation Movement, Blood 
Transfusion Service, Blood Therapy and ‘Research. 


For Subscription & Advertisement Rates 
please contact 


” 


The Business Manager, 


The  Ürganising Committee for Blood Banks & знн Institutes, 
163, “Р? Block, Raisina Road, 
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"SPECIAL. CONCESSION OFFER 


Up to March 31, 1963, Mainstream offers special 
concession rates for new subscribers: 


For six months, Rs. 6 (instead of the normal rate of Rs. 7.50) 


If you are a regular reader of Mainstream, be now a subscriber. 
Enrol your friends as ‘subscribers. 


Post Box No. 541 
NEW БЕІНІ-1. 
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Now is the time. 


22 ‘to re-affirm 


our resolve |. . . 


. To-day let us re-affirm our resolve to resist the aggressor. 
Do not slacken vigilance and determination —for this is your 
war. Take action now. Volunteer to serve in the National 
Service Organisations. © Wage war on waste and tut all 
unnecessary expenditure 9 Food and clothing are valuable. 
Do not waste them 9 Time is precious too. Measure it not 
in terms of hours spent, but by what you accomplish 
® Shoulder your responsibilities. Act with discipline in.all 

©, things, at all times. . 
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Everyman At His Post... 
' Defence to- day is not the теге ` concern, of sentries at the frontier, nor is 
Ж modern * War "fought ` ' with „camels and muskets...it is an all-out effort, in 
which everything turns out to be a weapon to. ward off the invader. An 
. woollen hose becomes as important as a helicopter, and a piece of paper as ty 
indispensable as, a round of ammunition.. 
| 50, we, on our, part, defend" the motherland with the thing we have—PAPER’ | 
` and we-have it in plenty—nevor. in short. supply, no bottleneck in tránsit, 
-no mess-up-in quality... . ; 
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PARASITES MUST PAY 


- DEAR READER, Е хыт 


Sri Morarji Desai's unprecedentedly heavy. faxation proposals. did not 
come as a surprise. Even levies that cast new burdens on lower income 
groups, like those on'kerosene and tobacco ‘and tea, were not totally un- 
expected. Despite the poverty of the vast majority, our people know free- 
dom and national security come before all else. 


But the question arises whether Sri. Desai’s proposals go far enough 
to raise resources needed for the twin а of Зее and develop- 
ment. They do not. 


For one thing, although for the first time Sri Desai has thought in 
terms of touching the wealthy, he has not done it in adequate measure. ‘The 
amount to be taken away from big business bears no relation to the money 
big business is making by illegal and extra-legal means. The published 
Vivian Bose Commission Report and the unpublished Mahalanobis Report 
contain enough indication of where the country’s wealth is locked up. 
Obviously the Finance Minister has chosen not to draw the inferences. ' 


Again, in respect of high salaries, why should the maximum drawable 
by an individual be fixed at Rs 5,000? ~What relation does this figure bear 
to the per capita income in this country, or even to the average earning of 
the middle class? 


The main problem, which’ has dragged on for years almost a asa a subject 
of academic’ discussion at the highest levels, is that of holding the price line. 
Every time indirect levies have been imposed prices have shot up, seldom to 
come down again; and the increase has never been proportionate to the 
extent of taxation. It is happening again. So far there has been no effort 
on the part of the Government to maintain the price structure at a reason- 
able level. And now the common people have to pay for the defence of the 
country on the one hand and are fleeced by the unscrupulous businessman 
and trader on the other. ` This surely is no way to sustain the enthusiasm 
of the -people, without which neither the defence effort nor development 
plans can succeed. ; ; 


_ There is also the question of tax evasion and avoidance, about which 
economists and others have been crying themselves hoarse for years. The 
total amount of which the public exchequer has been cheated on this account 
is not small. There has been no attempt to tighten up the tax collection 
machinery to collect this from those swindling the public. Also, hoarded 
gold remains uncollected, despite so much talk about gold in the last three 
months. 


The people will certainly bar any burden for safeguarding the nation’ 5 
paramount interests. But they equally certainly cannot. Бе expected to put 
up with continued privileged treatment for those who swindle them as well 
as the Government, and thereby undermine the nation’s кеин and 
misappropriate its wealth, 


In all these matters the greatest responsibility rests upon ТТ іп the 
Cabinet who are known to hold progressive views. They should assert 
themselves to seé that the price line is maintained and prices are brought 
down to reasonable levels.and that the wealthy do not continue to enjoy 
unquestioned privileges and exemptions and concessions.. 


If smaller countries in our neighbourhood. can go in for radical mea- 
sures to lift up. their hard-pressed economies—like bank nationalisation in 
Burma and oil nationalisation in Ceylon—it is time that we with our objective 
of a socialistic pattern of society woke up and took firm steps to curb the 
growth of anti-social monopolies and weed out economic malpractices that 
are growing day by day. To fight the might of China, the nation is prepared 
to sacrifice but not to tolerate the ugly parasites that disfigure the face of 
Mother India. . 
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WHAT'S PEKING UP ТО? ж i 
. Ж MISSIONS TO BOTH WORLDS: 


SOMBRE clouds could be seen on 
<- “ New Delhi's skyline today with. 
the récéding prospects: of any, open- 
ing. of direct. Sino-Indian negotia- 
tions. КЕ 
. The Prime Minister's warning last . 
week against coniplacency about 
Chinese designs on the frontier has 
touched off speculation im both dip- 
lomatic and political circles in the 
„Capital. - Is there any: danger:. of 
another Chinese blitz across our ` 


borders? Or, is it that the Prime > um 017 Wi 
Р - En-lai ‘is among’ the moderates: 
„while the tough-liners are in favour 


Minister ‘was only trying to find an 
alibi for the continuation’ of the 
Emergency and the imposition of a 
back-breaking tax budget; as his 
critics are saying today? ' Careful . 
observers have noted a number of- 
new developmients in recent weeks 
- which. can hardly be ignored. | 

With Peking: practically saying ` 
“No” to the Colomibo proposals 


—having frankly refused: to accept - : crossing. their own line of withdrawal. 


them in toto—very little.is expected 
., hére from the Colombo powers by 

way of renewing the initiative .to 
end the deadlock between New Delhi 
and Peking.- In fact, indications 
here suggest that even Indonesia— | 
one of the Three who furnished the | 


clarifications to the Colombo propo- * 


sals—is now wilting to the position. 
that in view of China’s objection, 
India need not go by those clarifica- 
tions and agree to. meet China no . 
‘matter whether there were reserva- > 
tiohs about them. This leaves only. 
the U.A.R. and Ceylon being on ой” 
sidé. And in the case of Ceylon, 
there is, a noticeable change in the 
weather. Mr Felix Bandaranaike's 
coming visit to Peking has.therefore 
-evoked little expectation. here. : 


Although there is no direct ` 
evidence. of increased Chinese mili- 
tary activity along the frontier, there : 
are inisgivings heré about the strong 
concentration of  Chinése forces 


іп thé Chumbi Valley ménacing both > 


Bhutan and Sikkim. This‘is the area 
wheré а touch-dnd-go situation may 
develop any mometit. However, there 
is no clear idea here whether the 
Chinese.are bent on a second invasion 

: e 


„well 


or are merely keeping up tensions all 
along the line. “Report is current 
here that the “Chinese leadership 
itself is in two minds about its‘ mili- 


Хагу tactics with. regard to India. 


Although little credence can be given 


“Ло speculation about differences. in 


Peking, New Delhi has not totally 
dismissed the assessment reportedly 


айе. by Mrs Bandaranaike ‘and 


Dr Subandrio on this score. Accord- 
ing to it, Mr Liu Shao Chi heads the 
tough-line school- while Mr Chou 


of mounting another military offen- 
siveand forcing India to keep clear of 
a neutralised buffer zone—presum- 
ably to be carved out of the NEFA— 
the Peking moderates discount the 


--need for a. military. offensive, and 


count. on wearing: us “ош: through 


. prolonged tension with the Chinese 


troops poised on the border but not 


Meanwhile, Peking by its .deal 
with Mr. Bhutto. gave up six passes 


, to Pakistan but-retained the one that 


ensures its commanding hold on the 
Aksai Chin region, ;.an -omiinous 
arrangement indeed. i * 

While reports from Peking suggest 


_ that: Mr Chou En-lai continues to 


hold а :domihant position: in all 


issues of delicate diplomacy, there. 


is no certainty : that the ` tough- 
liners—supposed to have. the bless- 
ings of Mr Mao Tse-tung—-will not 
gain the upper hand. This possibility 
has come up all the more with the 
latest spate of diatribes—the most 


- abusive so far launched by Peking— 


against Mr Togliatti and Mr Thorez, 
meant mainly'against Mr- Khrush- 


.chev himself. If this «scbism. has 


reached the point of. no-return—as 
it looks it has—India can very 
become ` the , cockpit for 
the two contending ріапіѕ, the one 
continuing. to menace -our, secu- 
rity and the .other checkmating 
it by taking -moré than ‘a friendly 
attitude, ready to help even with 
defence equipment. is 

ж ЕЗ ж 


gh R.K. Nehru's prolonged tour 


in the’ Communist world has 
therefore turned’ out tó be. of consi- 


.derable. significance. and not a mere 
prospecting mission for aid for.the | 


Third and Fourth Plans. The fact 


` that a permanent official of the 


External Affairs Ministry was receiv- 
ed by Mr. Khrushchev for a ninety- 


. minute talk is itself rather unprece- 


dented. It appears that the positive 
outcome of the Secretary-General’s 
mission has been: that the Com- 
munist governments have been clear- 
ly assured of India’s undeviating 
adherence to the ‘policy of non- 
alignment, while they were patiently 
presented with exhaustive data about 


our position in*the dispute. with: 


China. ^ ^ - А29 
In fact'in recent months our 
Ambassadors аге mostly engaged 
in this important task not only in the 
Communist but in Afro-Asian coun- 
tries as well. The results have been 


- reassuring. -Even in distant Mongo- 


lia, where our Ambassador, Sri T.N. 
Kaul recently paid a visit to present 
his credentials, there has соте аБош 
a clear understanding of our case 
and Chinese propaganda: has- to а 


` large measure been neutralised. 


While New Delhi is yet to make 
its own assessment in precise terms 


about the impact on the Sino-Indian 
“dispute of the Sino-Soviet ideologi- 


cal warfare, the fertile brain-wave -of 


.Some of the propagandists warning 


against a settlement between Moscow 


: and Peking at the expense of India 


is totally discounted ‘here. The drift 


apart between the two Communist . 


powers has been steady and un- 
mistakable in the last five months 
and few here believe in the possibi- 
lity of a reversion back to the posi- 
tion ‘of October when the Pravda, 
because. of not-very-unknown 
reasons, came out underwriting the 
Chinese case on the Sino-Indian 
border. - | 
NEW DELHI however ` is. not 
concentrating only on cultivating 
the Eastern world. The' West too 


is not being neglected: ‘With the ' 


marked fiasco of the Western—more 
particularly, American—policy with 
regard to Pakistan having signed the 


border agreement with China, Шс. 


possible pressure for a settlement 
over Kashmir ‘has been definitely 
reduced. Although the chances of 
Pakistan provoking trouble on the 
frontier- are very live today—now 
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Sp Communists 


that she will have China's encourage- . 
ment—-New Delhi does notexpect any 
anti-India сізпіош in the West іп 
favour of Pakistan. This is regarded 
as no Small gain for our diplomacy. 
The controversy over the Air 
Umbrella, seems to have.gone down 
for the moment, with the, Prime 
Minister deftly handling: a delicate 
position in which he would not per- 
mit bases but could count on Western 
air retaliation to any lightning strike 
by the Chinese Air Force. 'Mean- 


while, the expansion programme .of ' 


the LA.F. is going to be taken up in 
right earnest. The question of stepp- 
ing up production of arms in the 
ordnance factories is being examined 
as an urgent measure.’ How far our 
heavy industry programme could be 
so planned out. as ‘to «meet defence 
requirements at a short notice is 
also being considered. For all this, 





‘POLARISATION 


_ing ‘speculations. 


the ТТК mission is "regarded | as‘one 
of the most important that this‘coun- 
try has sent out in recent years. 
Within the framework of non-align- 


ament, TTK will be stretching to the 


maximum the possibility of co-opera- 
tion with the West. His brief will 


. consist not only of the programme of 


public sector expansion фи ‘of the 
private sector.as well. . 
The choice of TTK for this new 


assignment has led.to many interest- | 
The fact that Sri - 


Chavan is not going on this mission 
has been noted. With Sri Patnaik 
also scheduled to go abroad, the 
question is being asked whether the 
Defence Minister's importance. is.not 
‘being downgraded, providing a new 
political .protocol in- the :Capital. 
While no conclusion can be drawn 
from such talk, the emergence of 
TTK аё next іп importance to Sri 


INSIDE CONGRESS * 


Ж ALIGNMENTS IN BY- ELECTIONS | 


ТІНЕ storm Over .an ‘exhibition in 

Lucknow is not a mere case of 
showing disrespect to the personality 
of the Prime Minister. If itis look- 
ed upon ‘as ssuch—as was made out 
Ап the-case of the ATCC circular-two 
‘months ago -warning -Congressmen 
‘from ‘criticising ‘the Prime ‘Minister 
—then one misses its deeper-political 
significance. For, although the Jan 
Sangh ‘denies its ‘parentage, it is 
‘generally known that the exhibition 
in question was sponsored ‘by—at 
‘leesthas the blessings -of—the Jan 
‘Sangh supporters as also :a-section 
of the Congress. The division in 
the U:P. Assembly over -the ‘issue 
із not without its pointers.. 

The crisis created -by:the-Chinese 
invasion has :forced -a peculiar pola- 
‘risation on the Indian political 
scene. The trends inside the ‘Con- 
gress itself-seem to’ be -getting :politi- 
cally ‘hardened, -and -instead ~of -the 
old ‘factions, -there are indications-of 
members differing on, ‘basic -issues. 
Lucknow is not the only -pointer in 
this respect. The delegation to 
Moshi was no less significant, for, 
with-all its difficulties, it has shown a 
certain, bipartisanship in -foreign 

olicy "between ‘Congressmen .and 
(On the other 'hand, 
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‘Sangh 


опе caid: see ‘the :strong ‚objection 
of-a faitly vocal section -of-Congress- 
men against the Colombo proposals, 
while ‘observers -here have not failed 
to note that the PSP leader ‘Sri 
'Ganga 'Saran Sinha and the Jan 
‘leader Sri Atal Bihari 
"Vajpeyee were congratulated for 
their ‘stand ‘by ‘Congressmen as, well. 

.Although ‘this polarisation con- 
founds the Chinese -analysis of 
Indian ruling class going ““геасіоп- 
ary" in a lump, it has its significance 


-for the future not only of ће 'Con- 


gress but-of the:Left as a whole. Jn 


the:past, if a section of-Congressmen. 


were active as Left-oriented,:the con- 
servative wing-used to present them- 
selves as .being -orthodox in their 
loyalty to-the Prime Minister himself. 
This could be seen, for instance, 'dur- 
ing the campaign against ‘the ‘Com- 
munist ‘Ministry in Kerala. ‘In-con- 
trast, the Right-oriented Congress- 
men of ‘today! do, not hesitate to 


‘criticise the Prime ‘Minister in public, 


or to join hands with outfits that are 
openly hostile to .him. 
While the whip, of . Party disci- 


pline can yet smother such -dis- - 


sidents, the position can ‘hardly “be 
rectified by such a step. “The iCon- 
gress-Working Committee’s review of 


“Lal Bahadur Shastri—perhaps even 
above Sri Morarji Desai—has not 


` been missed by observers here. 


* ж ж 

RE: PRESIDENT S visit to Bri- 

tain and the USA in the coming 
summer is expected to forge new links 
between New Delhi and the Kennedy 
Administration. With the crumbling 
of the old-style Waslfington diplo- 
macy based on military alliances 
alone, the possibility of closer ties 


growing with non-aligned Irdia is 


seen to be brighter. The new realities 
posed by the Chinese invasion have 
also led to a certain amount of re- 


thinking here-with regard to the West. 


To set the seal.on this new relation- 


ship, ‚Ог Radhakrishnan’s mission 


may prove їо Фе an important, land- 
mark in India’s relations with ‘the 
world abread. 





such .cases last month—and these 
included big-wigs of the party upto 
the level :of. Cabinet Ministers—has 
only made it.clear:that the situation 
could.no longer be shelved :and.offi- 
cial notice -of .it had to. be taken. 
Ап inscrutable element is now.enter- 
ing the ‘Indian political scene.. 

Ё © k mk ‚ож 


но“ far this new polarisation will 

Бе reflected in. the series .of ‘by- 
elections. all -over .the .country .next 
month—coming up as almost :a 
rehearsal -General Election—is diffi- 
cult о say. However, all.indications 
suggest that this :time superimposed 
опе traditional Congress factions 
will.come this -new .alignment along 
clearly political lines..Minus its inten- 
sity, North:Bonibay may be repeated 
at many centres though .one cannot 
be too:sure:that the-same. results will 
be reflected in the coming ‘by- 
elections. 

As things .stand today, the 
challenge to the .Congress from the 
Right will come in the contests ‘in 
Madras ‘and ‘Madhya Pradesh: from А 
a Swatantra-DMK ` combine in 
Madras and from, Jan Sangh in. 
Madhya Pradesh. Яп” both .cases, 
tlie Communists are likely to-support 
the Congress. JniGujarat, the-Con- 
gress will. face a straight fight !from 
the „Swatantra, but here -the other 
parties are likely to stand on the 
sidelines as;interested.spectators. 

The situation in-West Bengal may 
not „present any difficulty «ог the 


(Continued on page .20) 
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Ж : X-Ray on Central Budget .. 


While everybody is agreed that money is needed to meet the heevy defence.bill, there is serious divergence 
as'to how it is to be raised. Many well-known economists have come out in support of Sri Morarji Desai's 


‘strategy for raising the necessary finance, while many political leaders have criticized him for imposing a 


heavy burden.; 
. bouquets and 


I 


Mainstream presents here three contributions on the Central Budget, which contain both 
brickbats for the Finance Minister. The first of these, by the distinguished economist, ' 


Dr. V.K.R.V. Као, touches on certain ‘basic aspects of the taxation policy. 


| IN THE RIGHT DIRECTION - 


v 1 


1 


Mainstream has asked те ‘а few 
questions about the taxation propo- 
sals in the -Central -Budget.' 'At the 
outsét I must say that Sri: Morarji 
Desai has оле а service to Indian 
democracy by resorting. to direct 
taxation on a substantial scale after 


“а Лопе ‘time: ~I-need- not-emphasize: 


that direct taxation, ‘being directly 
related to the individual's: taxability, 
is morc: equitable. І is also. ‘anti- 


inflationary, as it reduces purchasing ` 


power: at source and so prevents it 
from. operating directly оп the mar- 
ket. -I think Sri Desai deserves full 
credit for making use of this.mode of 
taxation, including compulsory sav- 
ings." e ^7 p ORIS "буз 
: P Ori aspect .of direct taxation 
frequently overlooked is that it leads 
to greater awareness among a large 


number of people. Таке а clerk in | 


the Central Secretariat, for instance. 


Now that. his pay packet is reduced _ 


' —instead of his merely having to pay 

more for. the commodities he has to 
buy—he becómes conscious of his 
own stake in government expenditure. 
The tendency now will be for.him to 
be more. watchful over government 
spending to see that wastage is avoid- 
ed. This same changed outlook will 
become evident at all levels among 
those whose income is directly re- 
duced. From the point of view of 
democracy and public participation, 
I think this is a distinct gain. 


Compulsory Deposit >. 

I do not understand why the 
scheine of compulsory deposit has 
pot been extended to all factory 
workers whose income..is below 
Rs 125 a month. Whether it is a 
compulsory deposit saving or whether 
it is a tax, monthly deduction in 
individual incomes will. act as a:djrect 
cut in purchasing power.. That is 


a by V.K.R.V. RAO ``. 


why it-is anti-inflationary. Direct 
taxation, especially at the. lower 
levels of income, is very much: more 
anti-inflationary than commodity 
taxes at all levels-of income. Com- 
pulsory saving will reduce consump- 
tion for the time being. This should 


“ 


income of Rs 30,000 or Rs 40,000, 
itis progressive. Then it becomes a 
flat 10 per cent for all incomes 
higher than that. This is not quite 
fair, when you think of incomes of 
Rs one lakh and so on, after paying 
the tax. In the higher brackets, 


-not be confined-to salaried- workers---therefore, the surcharge should. be 


with incomes above Rs 125/- a 
month, but should be extended to all 
receivers of wages, at least all factory 


workers and other workers getting, 
Rs 100/- a month or more. ‘I would* 
even go'so far as to say that the lower: 
limit for this purpose could be. 


Rs 75/-. The present scheme leaves 
out the bulk of the industrial and 
factory workers. This is not right. 
All sections of the community must 
come into this. In order to make 
this a little more acceptable and in 
order not to interfere.with other sav- 
ings schemes, ,the rate, of interest 
given on this compulsory saving 
Should be much more for the low 
income group, say six per cent ins- 
tead of the proposed four per cent. 

From next year, there- should be 
freezing of all increments, bonuses 
and other extra .payments. This 
year, the present scheme of compul- 
sory deposit and slight increase in 
taxation are there; but from next 
year, at least 50 per.cent, if not the 
whole, of all increments in salaries, 
all increases in individual income by 


· way of bonus, examination remunera- 


tion, etc., should Бе treated:as com- 
pulsory deposit. With every in- 
crease in income, a portion of it 
should be taken as compulsory depo- 
sit. Lhe c 


Surcharge on Income 

The surcharge on-net incomes, 
ranging from 4 to 10 per cent, is not 
sufficiently progressive after a cer- 
tain level of income. Up.to:a net 


higher. It. becomes almost regres- 
sive beyond a certain limit. It is 
not regressive for the lower income 
group. Among. the rich people it 
favours the richer.’ I think the range 
of surcharge should be from 4 to 15 
per cent. ; 


Ceiling on Salaries ‚ ; 
Ceiling imposed оп salaries and 

perquisites should be extended to all, 

that -is, not only to employees of 


unregistered firms, etc." This should ` 
in fact mean a ceiling not only--on 
salaries but also on things like manag- 
ing agency commission. DO 


м, 


+ 


companies but also to those of firms, _: 


In a mixed economy, there should . 


be a. limit on salaries and allowances 
paid by the. private sector. By. pay- 


diverted from the public sector and 
attracted more to the private sector. 
‘Newcomers аге. tempted to: seek 
employment -in the private sector. 
It is obviously necessary to ensure 
sufficient talent. for ‘public sector 
enterprise, and I think this is a-step 
іп that.direction..- 2. P 
Again, super profits tax is really 
essential in India to help the public 
sector. There is по doubt that the 
private sector will suffer by this bud- 
get, but what we want is that the 
private, sector should develop on 
lines which are functionally impor- 
tant for the country and not for the 
production of luxury commodities. 
There will be a certain amount of 
recession. This  super-profits 
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"will, no j doube lower the tempo of 


economic development i in the private 
sector. But there will be increase 
in production in the sector where it 
is most required'from the point of 
view of the masses, from the point of 
view of defence, or from the point of 
view of investment. Luxury produc- 
tion in the private sector will suffer 
on account of the super profits tax, 
but'it will not cut down essential 
production, 


Government Spending 


There should be ‘absolutely no 
waste in public expenditure, and all 
frivolous spending should be cut 
down. For many years I have been 
demanding a National Expenditure 
Commission to go into government 
expenditure and find out what is the 
minimum functional expenditure 
which is necessary for producing the 
basic results and avoid all frivolous 
expenditure. We must avoid such 
non-functional: expenditure. in the 
next five years. All amenities—car- 
pets, air-conditioners and 50" on— 
which are desirable but which are 
not essential should be postponed. 
There should be functionalism in 
expenditure. We should not build 
more guest houses but. make use of 
tents. I know this will not Бе «опе. 
Everybody will resist it. I do not 
want a> National Expenditure Com- 
mission to effect retrenchment as 
such, but to Jay down principles for 
public expenditure in. view of (a) 
the enormous shortage of resources 
we һауе and (b) the very big -taxes 
imposed. Our tax level will now be 
20 to 22 per cent of our total national 
income. We, will be imposing taxes 
—taking States and Central taxes 


together—to the extent of Rs 3,000 . 


crores, which is 20 per cent of our 
national income. This is a high 
burden. Therefore, if we are to use 
every naya paisa of this money in a 
most economical way, public expen- 


diture is to be kept under constant ~ 


Scrutiny. Government should. indi- 
cate very clearly the steps they are 
taking for reducing wasteful public 
expenditure and introducing the prin- 
ciple of functionalism in зер 
ture. 

I do not: agree with the view that 
we are spending too much on tax 
collection machinery. I .would not 
try. to cut down the cost of. collec- 
tiam. -About 2 per cent is not too 
high a cost of collection in such a 
vast country as ours. It-is known 
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` tax. There should Бе 


that in order to evade tax, many. 


. devices аге employed, such а$ trusts,. 


partition, private firms and so on. 
Attention was drawn .to some of 
these things’ in the Tyagi Report. 
I do not know what action has been 
taken on the Report. In my View, 
avoidance’ js much more: "important 
than evasion and legal action is 
necessary to deal with this ‘sore in 
Еог` évasion, 
we can increase expenditure’ on tax 
Collecting machinery. To cut ‘it 


down would be false economy, іп” 


fact. 

‘It is extremely important tO see 
that prices do not rise by ‘more than 
the indirect tax imposed. There 
is bound to be some rise in prices. 
We. must demand that: there, should 
be no rise in price’ ‘by оһё'пауе paisa 
more than what is justified by the 
elaborate 
propaganda on it. In the shops, 
a list’ of prices of articles indicating 
the price of a commodity before the 
tax and after the tax should invari- 
ably be found prominently displayed 
in languages common ‘people can 
understand. Millions of’ cards should 
be printed and distributed in .every 
corner of the country so that the 
buyer kiows the actual increase in 
prices after the levy of taxes. “Ехіеп- 
sive propaganda by way of educating 
the masses, mobilising trade unions, 
organising traders and: manufacturers 
not to play mischief, should be 
carried out: Realuse of the Defence 


of India Rülés may be made and'de- 


terrént punishment given to people 
found guilty of „profiteering „and 
hoarding. 

"Тһе imbalance in the pattein of 
production. will continue „till the 
Defence expenditure and the Plan 
expenditure really make their'impact. 
The effect of the Budget is likely 
to be .a certain slowing down of 
economic: activity in the private 
sector and there may be some initial 
unemployment: But this should not 


frighten us into asking Гог reversal - 


of what is happening. "This is inevi- 
table.: The moment the Defence 
expenditure and Plan expenditure 
really begin to operate, production 
will «increase, its composition will 


„change and employment willi increase. 


Gold 

. Gold is a | very difficult problem. 
Demand is much more than. the 
supply and it is difficult to arrest a 
rise in its prices. What lias been 


done by- the Өзенде s gold 
4 policy is to reduce the demand for 
gold. It is to create a certain psy- ` 


‘chology so that people will demand 


less gold, I am not in favour of a 
ceiling on possession of gold, as such 


_ a measure can only lead to scope for 
‘more. corruption and tyranny of 


petty officials. 
` Government. should carry оп 
propaganda that hoarding of gold 


18 ‘unproductive and implies anti- 


social conduct by those who do so. 
The masses shold be educated and 
it is also desirable that alternative 
choice- of- savings ‘should’ be fully 
explored. ' Sri Morarji Desai said in 
Pünjab that insurance is better than 
gold. We must provide alternative 
Ways forsavings. People invest their 
savings in gold because it does not 
suffer from inflation; its value is not 
lowered due to inflation. If we real- 


. ly want the people to give up gold, 
then we must give them some source 


of saviiig which will be free from the 
pressure of inflation. 

My suggestion will be the issue of 
Gold Certificates for specific and 


' strictly limited purposes—say, а 
‘wedding provision for the daughter. 


The gold certificate will be so design- 
ed that when it is encashed, say, five, 
ten or fifteen years later, its value in 


terms of purchasing power will not 


have ‘diminished. In ‘other words, 
it Will be based more or less on the 
price index; if the index goes up, the 
value of the certificate also goes up. 


‘The State undertakes to meet the 


difference in -value: 


Kerosene 

One word about kerosene. The 
tax imposed or kerosene oil is пої 
intended so much to make the poor 


man - -contribute to the exchequer as 


to prevent an increase in its.consump- 
tion. Kerosene consumption has been 


increasing quite steadily in the last 


few years. The position of our 
petroleum products is such that we 


‚аге. much short of kerosene but we 


have. got more of motor spirit. It 
is a' big. drain on our foreign ex- 
change. 

“All; in all, I think this budget takes 
us in the Tight. direction. If the 
loopholes I have. pointed out are 


-plugged and further steps in the same 


direction taken in the coming years, 
there is no reason why we.should feel 
unduly pessimistic about the. usher- 
ing.in, of socialism in this coun- 


try.. быз 
е à 
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А TASTE OF HYPOCRISY 


Many Finance Ministers before 
Sri Morarji Desai have imposed 
heavy taxes; but it is perhaps the 
doubtful distinction of this doughty 
champion of the Right to tax and 
yet leave behind ‘a taste of hypocrisy’ 
as Churchill once bitingly spoke of 


a famous Chancellor of thé Ex- . 


chequer.  . 

There is an apocryphál story about 
Sri Morarji Desai's budget last. year. 
The initial reaction it produced on 
the captains of our private sector 
was one of unabashed ;elation; but 
the absence of the usual. post-budget 
criticism from the wealthy, proved 
extremely embarrassing , to the 
Finance Minister. Obviously, Sri 
Desai has become wiser after this 
experience. .This year һе had made 
sure beforehand that. private sector 
spokesmen would bark .bitterly the 
moment һе, had finished-his budget 


speech. But not all the loud moan- . 


ings from the Swatantra. rump сап, 


‘cloud the real nature of the propo- - 


sals. 

The diia: of the budget propo- 
sals and the almost stage-managed 
reactions .of the private, sector to 

| them was attempted to ‚Бе, enacted 
skilfully. How else. could” one des- 
cribe the sentiment of іе” stock 
exchanges, .on budget’ eve when 
even a novice ‘in our country knew 
that the Finance Minister would 
have no option but to соте. down 
heavily on all. E 
High Hopes Sj: cs TT 

There was unprecédented ' ‘excite- 
ment before the actual arinoiincement ' 
‘of the budget proposals ‘this: year 
except in the dovecotés' of : stock 
exchanges. There was general expec- 
tation of some ‘heroic effort’ by ‘the 
Finance: Minister to- raise resources 
matching the needs of’ development 
and defence which the Government' 
‘had decided to take together’: There 
were high hopes that, after themagni- 
ficent response to the Finance Minis- 
ter's call' for contribütions to the 
Defence "Fund both: in cash" and 
jewellery, ;he would have no diffi- 
culty in rising to the occasion and 
devise such measures as would make 
“the rich also pay their share. There 
was also the hope that the Finance 
Minister would, in distributing: the 


‚её as being ` 
' Sri. Nehtu, indicated are the: propo- 


у Р. NE M. | 

% 
tax burden, take’ note ,of the feelings 
of his-leader, the Prime Minister, who 
remarked in the Rajya Sabhà on Egb- 
ruary 25 that to develop the people's 
mind ' to resist. to the death. and not 
to submit to aggression, the goal of 
socialist sociely would be pursued with 

vigour. 

The only steps that ‘Sri Desai 
has: taken which can be, interpret- 
in iline, With ` what 


sals to levy | the Super-profit dax and 
withdraw the, existing exemption. up 
to Rs25 ,000/- 'allowed for кереу 
under- the ‘Wealth Tax, Act. a 


Super-Profits Тах, | | 
„Тһе Stiper-Profits Tax and ` ` the 
criticism that it has, evoked i is in. Teal; 
ity much ado. about nothing. , “That 
this. is all sound and fury’ signifying 
nothing could be easily proved.; In 
the United Kingdom, Excess Profit 
Tax was introduced in 1939 (imme- 
diately after the World War Started) 
to mop. up war.prafits at 60 per cent 
and was increased to 100 рег, cent 
the next year which included, a 20 
рег сепі. refundable ' after war. е 
Even in, the, "USA, the ` classic 
home Or capitalism todáy, the Ex- 


cess, Profit Tax was levied et 60 per’ 
cent,in 1941 and was Taised to 95,per : 
cent in 1943 with a refund of 10- per 


cent after the, war. ,, The; corporate 
income and excess profit taxes which 


: aimed at taking the: profits of the war 


and of ‘avoiding , the: crop of. war 
millionaires, accounted for 32.7 pet 
cent of the total tax yield: ` Thé emer- 
gency budget in our country ‘pre- 
sented by our ‘Finance. Minister mow 
has estimated a return of ‘only | Rs 25 
crores, from , the Super;Profits Tax 


which forms only i nine per, cent of the 
‘additional, faxes. ^. 


...The ‘critics who Have Voiced ‘the 
opinion that this tax would take 
away: incentive апа’ thus ‘adversely 
affect capital formation and produc- 
tion, should be firmly told that India 
is committed , to havihg а socialist 


'society where profits will not be the 


motive of production but people's 
welfare and national security. The 
announcement of restricting i remune- 
ration and. ‘perquisites of individuals 
in companies at Rs 60,000 a‘ year 


"js but a pale 'shadow „of an effort 


‘towards a socialistic measure and is 
really playing with the ideal. 
i; The withdrawal of the exemption 


limit, on. jewellery under. wealth 


tax: at: the time of the budget is 
clearly an act of trickery. This was 
ong overdue as a natural corollary 
of the Gold Conttol policy. , 

Even under the levy of a sur- 
charge: on income-tax; the increase 
has Бееп more in the lower brackets 
of income than in the middle brackets 
Where also the rates of taxation are 
comparatively much lower than in 
other devéloping ` countries. > For 
instance, in the case of incomes” of 
Rs! 5,000/- the tax burden has in- 
creased six times-from Rs 42 to 
Rs 241; whereas at Rs 10,000 it has 
increased only about twice over; 
and at Rs 15,000 to Rs 20, 000, only 
là times. 

' There hás been no increase in the 


"low yields of wealth tax and estate 


duty "which were trumpeted as the 
major instruments to reduce "the 
huge disparities i in: income.. 


Compulsory Deposit 

“Тһе innovation, of Compulsory 
Deposit Scheme for which the 
Finance - Minister ‘has taken great 
credit ‘cannot’ be’ commended on 
sound principles of public finance. 


1 
M^ 


The expenditure on the expanded | 


armed forces and much more. só 
on defence production must be met 
to the maximum possible 'extent 
through taxation and not through 
borrowing" or loan schemes which 
are a burden on the future. The 
estimate of this compulsory deposit 
scheme placed at Rs 40 crores will 
bear no ‘justification,’ particularly in 
the context of the elaborate adminis- 
trative set-up required for it and its 
consequential ' harassment to the 
people'àt'a time when the nation 
has already voluntarily contributed. 
'R$/45 crores in a matter of a, few 
‘months towards the National Defence 
Fund. The Finance Minister should 


have had some boldness in levying | 


-direct taxes as the people were pre- 
pared for sacrifices, rather’ than giv- 
ing them sugarcoated pills like com- 
pulsory savings schemes. Неге was 
ап identifiable group whose incomes 
could be subjected to tax aind yet the 


Fio Minister chose to devise e с 
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Minister has given а 


w 


compulsory deposit scheme for 
extracting contribution from them. 
How else can one justify this pre- 
ference for a devious method except 
that his own conscience pricked him 
as he had left the rich comparatively . 
free? 


Useful Spending 

There are, however, one or two 
fundamental factors which can ensure 
that people bear taxes without tears. 
They must be assured that the tax 
money is:spent on useful projects. 
of development and defence апа that 
there are no unwarranted increases 
in prices. The budget does not 
indicate any concrete and specific 
Steps that are proposed to check the 
disproportionate rise in prices, black 
marketing and hoarding except re- 
peating the old slogan of action 
under the Defence of India Rules. 
Kerosene oil is reported to have gone 
into the hoards within minutes of 
the announcement. : 

Another disturbing.trend is that 
there are no signs. of economy in 
Government expenditure; The ex- 


cà © i 


After the presentation of' the 
budget a friend dragged me into a 
discussion, which though informal 
provoked me to think hard. As I, 
feel that it makes certain points, I 
have ventured to: put them to readers 


of Mainstream. 


Although it is a budget, pure and. 
simple, only for a year, it has its 


importance even as a budget. In the: 


good old days,. when the govern- 
ments were ‘expected to' rule the. 
minimum, budgets ‘used to be just 
an index of a government's financial 
needs. A budget, in technical par-. 
lance, used to be an unautonomous: 
variable, not designed to serve any' 
policy purpose. One gets an' almost 
similar impression when one reviews 
the 1963-64 budget proposals. , The: 
Government needed more finances, 
the imperative being large defence 
expenditure, and it has given a 
scheme designed to that end. “Тһе 
new proposals are neither develop- 
ment-oriented, nor do they subserve 
any social objective. The Finance 
sweeping tax 
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penditure on civil. administration 


alone is mounting alarmingly, the rise 
between 1961-62 and 1962-63 being 
as much ав Rs, 30 crores, and a fur- 
ther increase of Rs 12 crores is anti- 
cipated in the coming year. The 
Finance Minister has also not taken 
any steps to streamline the tax 
collecting machinery and to check 
non-disclosure’ of income and large- 
scale evasion of taxes; сс 7C 


State Budgets) ` ` 

. The budgets of the States have 
more or less the same tale to tell. 
They do not, in the least, mirror the 
mood of the nation. There is uni- 
form lack of serious effort on the 
part of the State Finance Ministers 
to raise additional resources to carry 
on the programmes: The one sure 
result of this lackadaisical approach 
is that States which are already behind 
Schedule in the implementation of 
Plan' programmes ‘would slide back 


still more. Тһе call for build-up. 


of defence potential would thus ré- 
cede still further." The weak knee 


whicli Finance Ministers all over 


А THANKLESS. TASK 
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fare to the country; sparing no sec- 
tion or factor of the ecónomy. 
Every one is hit hard—whether he 
belongs'to the low-income .group, 
or the'investing class, or'it'is a com- 
pany-or-corporation. The prospects 
аге universally grim. ' x 
Inflationary Spiral NE 
The disposable income with the 
poor will not only be smáller but they 
will suffer more through the unleash- 
ing of inflationary spiral^àhd the 
emergence of high-cost: economy. 
The sentiment among investing 


‘classes is also not likely to be better. 


Without, declaring .it openly, the 
Finance Minister. has,-entered the 
ceiling on urban incomes by making 
salary plus;other benefits given to an 
employee above a; certain limit 
punishable. - 

Again, there is the criticism that 
the , universal- Compulsory Saving 
Scheme would take away some of 
their resources, which. . otherwise 
had gone into equity capital, It-is 
rather strange that of all people, 


the country appear to have develop- 
ed is in sharp contrast to the mood 
of the people and the way they have 
responded so far. Theysay enthusiasm 
is infectious. How is it that those 
who guide our treasuries have firmly 
inoculated themselves against this? 
Psychologically Conditioned : 
‘.The Prime Minister is -reported 


, to have told some of his colleagues: 


recently that he was all for a stiff 
dose of taxation now. “Tax them 
till their backs break and they begin 


'to éry." Sri Jawaharlal Nehru who 


has always his hand on the pulse of 
the people knows fully well that 
psychologically people are condition- 
ed.to accept burdens which.a few 
years hence they may resist or resent. 
.. Finance Ministers all along the 


“line have. failed to take note of this 


reading of the Prime Minister, One 
only hopes that this lack of apprecia- 
tion оша not be a source of inspi- 
ration to those forces which are anxi- 
ous that the West should take over 
more of our burdens of defence and 
development. | 
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Sri Могагјі. Desai. in his defence- 
cum-development budget should 
provide little for the expansion of 
the private sector. The imposition 
of Super-Profits Tax above the limit 
of six per cent dividend is a little 
anachronistic in the conditions of 


"stringent money conditions and a 


higher bank-rate. 

~An analysis of share-holding in 
recent years would show that middle 
and lower-middle groups were in- 
creasingly getting interested in equity 
shares. In the changed conditions, 
incentives for such investments would 
diminish as. the interest rate that 
these: people can earn by way. of 
investment in government securities 
and fixed deposits. with banks, be- 
sides being quite attractive, will be 
more secure.. All said, the stock 
market would be sluggish and down- 
ward looking. ;. | | 


Balance of Payments ` 


It is important to note the likely- 
effect of the new tax proposals on 
Ingia’s balance of payments posi- 


pe 


tion. On the whole, the effect will 
not be good. The only helpful fea- 
ture is the abolition of export duty 
on tea. This may help the trade 
marginally. Otherwise, the’ envisag- 
ed imposts on imports including 
intermediary goods, replacements 
and machinery, might push up cost 


of production and affect the competi-- 


tive position of our exports. The 
chances of large-scale private foreign 
capital flowing into the economy 
may be- diminished in view of the 
lower НОН of 
here. 


Resources for Defence 


Will the commodity taxation in. 


the Budget be able to release resourc- 
es for defence purposes? Some such 
effect is bound to be’there through 


less disposable income in the hands. 


of consumers. But, in an economy 


where the demand curve is higher for: 


most of the goods than the supply 
curve, restraint on consumption 
effected through enhancement -of 
excise duties may not be significant 
in each individual case. - 

If the diversion of some of the 
consumer goods fordefence purposes 
was dear to the heart of the Finance 


Minister, he should have introduced’, 1. this respect: it is helpful. ~ 


a system of what may be called socia- 
lised expenditure. Such a scheme 
would have double advantage. In 
addition to releasing the capacity 


of many factories to. be used for 


defence purposés, it could bring a 
little nearer the objective of socialis- 
tic society to which the country is 


committed. And that too at a time ` 


when the national spirit of the people 
is raised to the highest pitch. ' 


Curb on Ostentation Hr 
For some time there- has been 
talk about the stopping of ostenta- 
tious living of a few well-to-do per- 
sons. in the country. The time is 
now ripe to execute such a scheme. 
The rationale of the programme will 
be something.like this: whereas а 
consumer might have to go far to 
cut down his savings to ‘maintain 
his traditional pattern of expenditure; 
he cannot but save a good part of 
his expenditure on such" items as 
make up the traditional pattern, if 
they are not available. The eco- 
nomy could so operate at this time 
of emergency that the availability 
of goods and services. which are 
expensive is restricted, releasing 
thereby some of the resources for 


10 


investment ` 


other urgent purposes. 

Cloth is a well-known example. 
During the Second World War, 
only the standard varieties of cloth 
were available; similar steps could 
be taken now. А 


Curb on Land Area 


Similarly, private investment in, 
land can be restricted by putting a. 


ceiling on land area used for putting 
up one dwelling. There is no gain- 
saying the fact that after a, decade 
the pressure on land for housing in 


urban areas will force the Govern-' 


ment to ration out the land area. 
And then it would be difficult to re- 
design or bifurcate the palatial build- 
ings to meet’ architectural require- 


ments and of society at the same 


time. 


Regarding the new ыда; of 
compulsory saving we have to note 


there is one general advantage in all, 


saving “schemes. They are anti- 
inflationary, as far as their ‘immediate 
effectis concerned. As regards their 
future effect, much depends on the 
rate of interest they carry. Fortu- 
nately the rate allowed on Compulsory 
Saving is lower than that allowed so- 
far on National Defence Certificates. 


But there was no necessity of 
enforcing the scheme on higher in- 
come groups. Because in their case, 
compulsory saving may not mean a 
draft on consumption expenditure. 
Since the rate|of return on-capital in 
industry is higher than the yield on 
such securities, any compulsory 
diversion of resources would mean 
dampening of the investor's enthu- 
siasm. And in the context of the 
need to produce more and the condi- 
tions of a, mixed economy such a 
course is not desirable. 


Tax Evader . 


Sri Desai's. budget, however, 
provokes the same old demand of the 
honest taxpayer that the Govern- 
ment should take concerted steps to 
bring’ to book the tax evaders at all 


levels of income, high. or low. Their , 


number -has been going up. In 
addition, ‘one misses a determined 
effort on the part of the: Finance 
Minister to economise in Govern- 
ment spending. Rather, without 
lowering the tax limit or a promise 
to catch the proverbial evader, the 
cost of collection of tax is expect- 
ed to rise. 


i 
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Is there really a way to plug the 
little tax evasion that is going on in 
the lower income brackets? In this 


connection two observations may be . 
of 


made: First, the number 
assessees filing income-tax returns is 
not rising at the rate it should in 
a developing economy. Secondly, 
although an assessment of their 
income may not yield much to begin 
with, in the not distant future their 
share will increase significantly. And’ 
therefore, any administrative expense 
incurred in surveying these’ people 
for income-tax purposes is justified. 


A New Inspectorate 


The enforcement of compulsory 
saving scheme gives an opportunity 
to bring under Government's: pur- 
view the low income groups. One 
has a higher reward in evading in- 
come tax. than in evading compul- 
sory saving. To extend this scheme 
to non-salaried groups, the Govern- 
ment may have to organise an ins- 

ectorate like that in the Income 
Tax Department. 


The time has really come when 
the unincorporate business, рго- 
prietary concerns and professions 


' are made to keep their accounts. 


As at present, this is a great deficiency 
in our National Accounts. Any 
expenditure incurred towards im- 
proving this really demands planned 
effort. ) 
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FOREIGN MAIL RATES 


As many enquiries regarding. 
foreign mail charges for Main- 
stream are coming to us, we quote 
the annual rates for overseas 
subscribers: 


Europe ‚80 or 16 dollars 
Asia и 60 ог 12 dollars 
America Rs. 100 or 20 dollars 


| Ву Surface Mail 
All countries Rs. 20 or 4 dollars 


Manager, 
MAINSTREAM. 
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What is Wrong with Our Administration ? 


The pursuit of the socialist ideal 


within the framework of a democratic 
structure throws enormous burdens 
on the administrative apparatus. 
It is not merely because of the tre- 
mendous increase in the duties and 
functions of the State machinery; 
it is much more than that. 

Administration has. always to 
lead, think ahead and provide for 
all possible contingencies; other- 
wise, the ability of the- State to 
translate its social policies into wel- 
fare services will prove inadequate 
and frustrating. Administrative obli- 
gations cannot therefore be inter- 
preted in static terms; dynamism and 
persistence in seeking to overreach 
targets are both inevitable. 

In unfolding a new social order, 
the civil service has in the last analysis 
to be guided by conscience; for, 
evaluation and superintendence both 
lose their sharpness with the jobs 
being too many and constant expan- 
sion in personnel bringing into 
play complex problems of human 
relations. Unless the civil service, 
through its own conscience, decides 
to make the fullest use of its ability 
to advance the cause of social justice, 
State action will fast become routine 
and heartless. -A refreshing dyna- 
mism in both outlook and approach 
is therefore essential and urgent. 


Hampering Legacy. . 
It is needless to emphasize that 
should the civil service show any 
slackness, the finest of social policies 
will prove abortive and the living 
conditions of the millions will conti- 
nue to be as pitiable as ever. It has 
been correctly observed ‘that in- 
efficiency in administration hits citi- 
zens in every limb. Whether we 
chose rightly in accepting in every 
detail the administrative machinery 
and process evolved by an alien 
imperial power is a question which 
it is now too late to reopen. As 
against those who are eloquent about 


wA the advantages India had derived by 
T { 
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Parkinson's Law rules in our bureaucracy. It hinders the advance 


of our developing economy. Red tap 


queness during the emergency. 


e has been shown up in all its grotes- 
The author, 


who has specialised in the 


subject, deals here with problems that arise in any attempt to gear up our 
vast, sprawling administrative machinery. 


inheriting a settled and tried adminis- 
trative apparatus, there is a consi- 
derable section of opinion which 
honestly feels that thereby we have 
lost a golden opportunity to fashion 
a new administrative structure, less 
tied to routine and more attuned to 
change, innovation and policy-con- 
sciousness. The ever-widening gulf 
between ministerial pronouncements 
and administrative achievements is, 
to an extent, traceable to this inheri- 
tance of doubtful utility. 

Today administration in our 


‘country is sitting atop a volcano; 


there are unmistakable signs of rum- 
blings below. The socio-economic 
objectives of a socialist society, about 
which the leaders talk so much, 
have captivated the minds of the 
people to such an extent that they 
are getting understandably impatient 
to reach the egalitarian goal. 

The people are justified in this 
because they have suffered far too 
long from a poor standard of living 
and the rigours of glaring disparities, 
which those at the top of the social 
hierarchy had created for their own 
ends. .There is an urge and a burning 
desire among the people to improve 
their living conditions, which is a 
healthy sign in a developing country, 
reflecting the vitality of the nation. 


Harnessing Enthusiasm 

It is the task of.the official 
machinery to help the national leader- 
Ship harness this enthusiasm in a 
Systematic social effort. Failure is 
bound to generate frustration and 
ultimate loss of faith in civil adminis- 
tration. No State, certainly not a 
State committed 
socialism, can afford the prevalence 
of such a psychosis. 

The eagerness of the people to 
see here and now tangible moves to 
raise their levels of living will 
become fruitful only if the frame- 
work of the schemes is realistic and 
specific responsibilities are assigned 
to suitable persons and those found 


irrevocably to` 


lacking severely dealt with. - There 
can be no progress as long as people 
hold jobs to which they are not 


- equal, inefficiency is tolerated and 


favouritism is rampant. 

It is obvious that the Planning 
Commission had taken note of this 
aspect while recommending in the 
Third Plan that “for the execution of 
any programme or project, the pri- 
mary need is to fix specific responsibi- 
lity on the agency concerned and, 
within it, on particular individuals. 
Within defined limits, each individual 
should be given full responsibility 
and, with it, the necessary measure 
of support and trust. If he fails in 
the discharge of his responsibility, 
he should be replaced”. Could things 
be made more specific? And yet, 
what is it that we see all around us? 

No doubt there has been—and 
there will be in the future—well- 
meant attempts to tone up adminis- 
trative efficiency. But, as everyone 
knows, these do not take us very 
far. The Government has set up the 
O & M Division to suggest improve- 
ments in the working of official 
machinery. But the tragedy is that 
even the О & M Division .gets 
lost in the labyrinth of red-tapism. 
Even when, after considerable lapse 
of time, some recommendations are 
made, these are prima facie facetious 
or their implementation a sham. 


Expert Vs. Generalist 


The basic weakness of our ad- 
ministrative ^ operations continues 
to elude all attempts at rectification. 
The reason is not far to seek. Es- 
sentially, administration can have 
two approaches: that of the expert 
and thaf of what may be called the 
generalist. The essence of the 
bureaucratic approach is that the 
generalist always has the upper 
hand and the expert takes a back 
seat. The ascendance of the civil 
services constitutes the core of the 
bureaucratic approach. 

ut administration, if it is to 


be a living mechanism to propel 
social and economic advance, has to 
lean more on the expert than on 
the generalist. The О, & М 
approach is the offshoot of Ше 
generalist trying to meddle with 
the experts still further. 


Appleby Report 


Basically, therefore, О & М 
cannot solve the problem. In fact, 
this conclusion is fortified by the 
experience in Britain. Unfortu- 
nately, we have a tendency to copy 
everything from the British, includ- 
ing their failures. The Appleby 
Report highlighted this conflict 
between generalist and expert when 
it brought out how the generalist 
had succeeded in  hamstringing 
the activities of the expert. In fact, 
Appleby’s report can be turned 
into a plea for a new species—the 
technocrat. But Appleby’s tech- 
nocrat was meant to be the technical 
expert clothed with bureaucratic 
power. What happened was an 
unusual metamorphosis—that the 
bureaucrat himself assumed the role 
of the expert too. 

Once again the way was lost. 
The generalist has always an un- 
dying suspicion of the expert. This 
manifested itself conclusively in the 
way the Appleby reconimendations 
were mauled and disfigured in 
implementation at the hands of our 
pristine bureaucracy. 

The never-say-die Planning Com- 


mission is further contemplating to - 


take up some work-studies to find out 
better and quicker methods of 
administration. These steps are on 
right lines; but they will not bring 
any tangible results if the response 
to the outcome of these labours re- 
mains what it has been in the past. 
The Government has set up so many 
teams and considered so many re- 
commendations that teams and stu- 
dies have become a farce and a 
routine. Their reports are published 
and distributed only to decorate the 
bookshelves of some offices and 
libraries. They invariably fail to bring 
about any change in the methods of 
the bureaucratic machinery. 

What are the reasons? Firstly, 
even in constituting a study team or 
a committee, favouritism creeps in, 
and the result is that the right type of 
personnel with requisite qualifica- 
tions are not represented in them. 
Secondly, study is taken up generally 
with preconceived notions; Япа 
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conclusions are first decided and fac- 
tual data collected in a manner to 
support these a priori conclusions. 
Lastly, the recommendations of 
these committees and teams are sel- 
dom implemented seriously, either 
because the departmental big bosses 
do not like them or because of lack 
of proper implementation machin- 
ery. 

A word about recommendations 
then may not be out of place. Re- 
commendations invariably are far too 
general and diffused. The technique 
of pin-pointing defects and recom- 
mending short-term concrete steps 
of rectification has somehow eluded 
all our committees, commissions and 
study teams (the latest report of Sri 
V.T. Krishnamachari and that of Sri 
Santhanam will bear this out). It is 
high time Government devised 
ways and means of ensuring that 
the teams are properly constituted, 
the studies are objectively conducted 
and the recommendations are speedi- 
ly implemented. The most impor- 
tant point to note is that there should 
be no political or official pressure 
on the teams or committees to make 
them report in a preconceived way. 
Sri Т.Т. Krishnamachari correct- 
ly observed the other day that 
politics should not get precedence 
over technique. 


Lack of Co-ordination 


The other point regarding the 
bureaucratic machinery is lack 
of co-ordination among different 


‘departments. Every department sings 


a different tune. A number of similar 
schemes with very similar objectives 
are initiated by different departments 
because every department wants to 
get credit for doing a certain thing 
or undertaking а certain scheme. 
This results not only in duplication 
and wastage.of energy and resources, 
but also in creating confusion in the 
minds of the people. 

There is a craving to pursue the 
symbolic always. There is, of course, 
an element of symbolism in all demo- 
cratic working. But symbolism is not 
the sole constituent of democracy. 
It has a much more real content 
in that the administration рго- 
gressively approximates its perfor- 
mance with the aspirations of the 
people. 

In fact, the growth of the con- 
cept of welfare state and socialism 
can all be ultimately traced to this 
inevitable consequence of democratic 


functioning wherein State policy and 
State action progressively identify 
themselves with the aspirations of the 
people. Therefore, symbolism can- 
not outshine this essential process of 
approximation. The hiatus between 
aspirations and the achievement of 
State action has to be bridged first. 
All this points to the need for pur- 
posive activisation of the adminis- 
trative apparatus. 


Т.Т.К.% Remark 


An oblique reference to this 
aspect was made by Sri T.T. Krishna- 
machari in his recent address to the 
Central Board of Irrigation and 
Power. After pointing out that poli- 
tical considerations came in the way 
of co-ordinated action, Sri Krishna- 
machari remarked, “Every Minister 
claims that he has done something 
which be has not done. Even inten- 
tion to do a thing is supposed to be 
an achievement.” No Ministry or 
Minister can beat the Ministry of 
Community Development and Sri 
S.K. Dey in this respect. Sri Dey has 
to his credit a new slogan and a new 
programme every year, and yet the 
Community Development movement 
has long remained a dismal failure. 

The implementation of a large 
number of economic and social pro- 
blems with Centre-State cooperation 
has resulted in administrative com- 
petence becoming the victim in the 
inevitable Centre-State rub.” Direc- 
tions given by the Centre are fre- 
quently not carried out by the States. 
No doubt there are some tasks for 
which administratively the States are 
responsible. But the Centre has 
the overall responsibility and it 
will, therefore, be desirable ат the 
agency laying down policy should be 
vested with sufficient power to ensure 
its implementation. National inte- 
rest should always be kept above 
limited State interest. 

It may be said that this will lead 
to centralisation, which is against the 
cherished principle of democratic de- 
centralisation, but a certain amount 
of centralisation is inevitable in 
a planned economy and for us in 
India the centralising influence of 
economic policies is the sole saviour 
in the matter of national integration. 
The State Governments and adminis- 
trations at lower level may be con- 
sulted while formulating a policy, but 
once a policy is laid down the Central 
agency should be given adequate 
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powers to compel implementation. ^w. 


MAINSTREAM 


Tt is often said that in the present 
system of administration incentives 
are lacking. There is rampant favour- 
itism; nepotism and corruption. 
There are persons holding higher 
posts for which they are either not 
adequately qualified or are incapable 
of discharging the responsibilities of 
their office. This is because the selec- 
tion has seldom been fair. While 
persons having pull or in a posi- 
tion to bribe get good jobs, qualified 
persons remain on the registers of 
Employment Exchanges or have to 
be satisfied with jobs hardly com- 
mensurate with their abilities. .- 


Promotions on Seniority 


Promotions are based merely on 
seniority without any regard to 
merit. intelligent, sincere and hard- 
working persons are treated at par 
with those taking office life easy. 
There is no proper recognition and 
appreciation of worth. The observa- 
tions made by the Hyderabad Public 
Service Commission are worth quot- 
ing: “No man can be expected to. 
work with efficiency and integration 
if he sees that his efforts lead to 
nothing, while those with bad records 
are looked upon with favour." 


It may further be noted that the 
recommendations of the Public Ser- 
vice Commissions—Union and State 
—are not accepted in many cases. 
Persons rejected by the Service 
Commissions are not only retained 
in the same post but are given pro- 
motions after some time. It should 
therefore be emphasized that it is 
most desirable that for the efficient 
functioning of the administration, 
the recommendations of the Service 
Commissions should be binding on 
Government departments without 
any exception. 


As regards departmental promo- 
tions, certain criteria should be laid 
down for assessing merit. In this 
connection the proposal of the Punjab 
Government of holding departmental 
tests for all ranks of officials is worth 
consideration. 


Another factor in inefficient func- 
tioning of administration is lack of 
discipline among the staff. The 
junior staff do not care for their 
superiors because they know they can 
neither give them out-of-turn promo- 
tion nor do them any harm such as 
stopping increments or demoting 
them. This can be remedied only if 
merit is given recognition and 
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officers are given adequate powers to 
inflict deterrent punishment on the in- 
efficient and indisciplined. Stringent 
punishment for inefficiency and 
corruption will act as an indirect 
inducement for honest and hard 
work. . 

Corruption- is also rampant 
because of procedural defects and 
official red-tapism. The Government 
should take all possible steps to root 
out the evil which gets at the very 
root of administrative efficiency. 
Corruption cases should be disposed 
of promptly and stringent deterrent 
punishment meted out to those found 
guilty. There has to be a shake-up 
if the confidence of the people in 
administrative impartiality is to be 
restored. 

The Chinese attack saw our Prime 
Minister tell the nation frankly that 
we should learn to get out of our old 
rut of doing things slowly. The 
President too in his Republic Day 
address underlined this need for speed 
when he spoke of the urgency of the 
situation. These exhortations should 
not remain platitudes. They should be 


reflected in a new and vigorous admi- 


nistrative efficiency. What are the 
factors hampering speed? Imprecise 
orders,’ the existence of a long con- 
duit pipe for channelling instructions, 


- an undue attachment to procedures, 


absence of sharp reproof for not 
keeping time-limit always in view 
(reminders are considered usual in 
government working and not the 
sign of remissness) and the iron grip 
of finance. Speed can be imparted 
only if action on all these five fronts 
is taken simultaneously and effect- 
ively. 

Proliferation of administrative 
machinery has created a veritable 
Frankenstein which, unless it is 
continuously and adequately kept fed 
with work, fast develops into a 


deadweight retarding all administra- : 


tive momentum. 


Expanding Non-Stop 


The late Sri Feroze Gandhi, in 
a characteristically sharp reproof 
in the last budget debate in which 
he participated, highlighted the 
unsatiable hunger of our adminis- 
trative apparatus to expand con- 
tinuously in inessentials. A recent 
study of the lines of expansion of 
some of our administrative agencies 
has proved that for every operational 
hand our administration requires 


as many as three to four sinecure 
posts. In other words, for every 
operating wheel we-have to have.a 
surplusage of four functionless 
wheels. The large number of 
clerical and class staff hovering 
about every administrative point is 
not. only a waste but is a standing 
symbol of human degradation. 


The deplorable consequences of 
such expansion of numbers is that 
training gets short shrift. А cur- 
sory study of the training programme 
of our administrative personnel 
would reveal that the more trained 
the staff, the more remote it is 
from the operational points. The 
field is left clear for a complete 
mess-up by the untrained and ill- 
paid. - 


Contact with People 


It is at these points that. the 
administration comes into direct 
contact with the people. Th epostal 
clerk accross the counter, the book- 
ing clerk in railway stations, the 
treasury hand who receives all 
payments on behalf of the go- 
vernment, the village patwari—these 
are the limbs of administration ex- 
posed to contact and public gaze. 
Are these people trained? Аге 
they contented? Far from it. 
And it is how these people work 
and manage their relationship with 
the public that really sets the tone 
of public .assessment of  govern- 
mental working. There is hardly 
any purposeful activity at their end. 
No wonder the people feel that the 
Government hardly works. 


The implications of Parkinson's 
law are both humorous and dange- 
rous. It is when the dangerous trend 
manifests itself that bureaucracy gets 
exposed in all its grisly ugliness. 
We have reached this stage. How we 
get out of it depends entirely on 
national leadership and administra- 
tive personnel. 
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BELGRADE LETTER 


FOCUS.ON DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 


It is felt in Belgrade that all- 
round preparation — for the UN 
Conference on Trade and Develop- 
ment is the most important task 
facing developing countries this 
year. This attitude springs from 
the official appraisal here that the 
world' gathering under the auspices 
of the United Nations represents the 
most important politico-economic 
action whose effect will stretch for 
beyond 1963. 

The Yugoslavs, feel that the 
developing countries, consisting of 
. many more countries than those 
listed as participants in the Cairo 
Economic Conference, should jointly 
work out a realistic and compre- 
hensive concept on the essential goals. 


Main Problem 

The joint outlining of, major 
world economic problems facing 
underdeveloped countries of the 
world is the main question 
involved. Yugoslav - Government 
has already set up 
commission to make preparations 
for Yugoslavia's participation in the 
conference. This. commission is 
composed of four members from the 
Government, who are at the head of 
the leading economic departments. 
1 is expected that Yugoslav repre- 
sentatives -will participate in a series 
of sessions of UN economic organs 
and its regional economic bodies, 
to make definite contribution to- 
wards the preliminary work for 
holding the World Economic Con- 
ference. ur 

Belgrade considers that “primary 
attention should be paid to trade 
problems affecting undeveloped 
countries as well as to international 
finance problems and their relation- 
ship with economic development of 
those countries.” Тһе priority 
given to settlement of the question 
of international exchange of goods 
is explained. by the fact that a con- 
stantly weakening role played in 
the world market by these develop- 
ing countries represents the main 
obstacle to: fulfilment of the tasks 
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„а ` special. 


by A Special Correspondent 


relating to more rapid advancement 
of these countries. 


Disturbing Trend 


: According to estimates, the total 
value of exports from developing 
countries amounts to approximately 
32 billion dollars, or 24 per cent of 
the world's exports. Recently, UN 
statistics confirmed that six members 
of the Europeán Common Market 
now control over 25 per cent of the 
entire -value of world trade. While 
the European Common - Market’s 
share in world trade has been in- 
creased by five per cent in the last 
five years, the participation of de- 
veloping countries has dropped by 
over seven рег cent. : 

It is disturbing that an even 
greater amount of wealth gained 
through international trade is con- 
centrated in highly industrialized 
countries and thus in those countries 
the income per capita is more than 
10 times larger than in under-de- 
veloped countries. The concentra- 
tion of economic power in the hands 
of the industrialized countries 
enables these countries to set 
а monopoly on. prices both for 
export of industrial products and for 
import .of raw materials. Ауай- 
able data reveals a disturbing trend 
that since 1950 the market value of 
industrial goods has risen by about 
25 per cent, while raw material 


prices have come down by about. 


10 per cent. 

For this reason, the dictates of 
the economically more powerful 
countries are constantly felt in cur- 
rent world economic trends, generat- 
ing pressures, political as well as 
economic, on the developing coun- 
tries. The foundation for neo-colo- 
nialism is also to be found in this 
development, as it appears in eco- 
nomically weaker countries: To 
restrict the extent: опе of this depen- 
dence, naturally constitutes one of the 
constant objectives of the developing 
countries. This is seen іп their 
efforts to assemble a UN Conference 
on Trade- and Developmert. 


-The two major tasks involved in 
the fulfilment of this objective can 
be specified as follows: firstly, more 
rapid economic progress and general 
advancement in developing coun- 
tries; and secondly, a continuous 
expansion of world trade without any 
discrimination shown by the eco- 
nomically powerful nations. Yu- 
goslav economists therefore feel 
that the key points in the agenda of 
the UN Conference on Trade and 
Development should be the problems 


affecting the- developing countries, 


since these problems are gradually 
emerging as the common problems 
affecting the entire world economy. 


Co-operation 

The suggestion is mooted in 
certain Western circles that the 
world economic conférence 
Should confine its scope to 
technical problems connected with 
the trade of goods or problems 
affecting the powerful industrialized 
countries, that is problems arising 
in the relations between closed mar- 
kets and strong economic groupings. 
The Yugoslavs, however, feel that 
the essential message of the Cairo 
meeting. is -to rely on one's own 
resources as much as possible, 
with increasing emphasis on rela- 
tions: among developing countries. 

This expanding mutual.co-opera- 
tion among developing countries 
and their efforts to eliminate the 
unfavourable influence of the eco- 
nomically powerful countries does 
not mean the boycott of the more 
powerful ones, rather it under- 
lines the urgency of freeing them 
from dependence as also the defence 
of their endangered interests. The 
developing countries do not strive 
to confine themselves into restricted 
groupings, but they envisage ex- 
tensive opportunities for manifold 
international co-operation. 

Therefore, Yugoslav circles have 
been stressing that both the duties 
and responsibilities of the United 
Nations should be enlarged to em- 
brace. world economic movements. 
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MY YEARS IN ENGLAND 


__ by. V. K. KRISHNA MENON 


e \ 


Few in this country know that Sri Krishna Menon at one time taught English History to British schoolchildren, ` 
though many know that he stayed on to make history as the champion of Indian independence before British 
audiences. Perhaps the most significant phase of his stormy political life spread over those years of dedicated 
work in promoting the India League movement which will long be remembered not only by progressive circles 
in Britain but. by a whole generation of Indian students abroad in the thirties who received their political 
apprenticeship under his leadership. It is this period that forms the background to one of his recent 
London, which is з below with the kind permission ‘of the author. 


contribution to The- Sunday Times, 


The Sunday Times has been good 


' enough to ask-me to write for its. 


, English people. 


p. 
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Birthday Number. The question as 
posed, “What you learned and what 
are the main impressions of your 
years in England?" is "difficult for - 
me to answer. It would be рге-, 

sumptuous for me to assess the first. 

In regard to the second, I find it 
difficult to single out ‘impressions” 

or to ‘frame’ them. If I tried, I 
would be Jike the four blind men, 

one of whom said that the elephant 
was like a pillar having felt one of 
its limbs, and the second that the 
animal was like a broom, he having 
felt the end of its tail. Of the two 
remaining, one insisted that the ele-, 
phant was like. a fan, having felt its 
ear, and the other touched its trunk 
and said it. was like a fire hose! 

I lived in’ England for twenty- 
eight years—the greater part of my! 
adult life. 
and mature when І went there and 
not a school.boy. Neither my.menz 
tal nor emotional self nor:my earlier 


life nor my life in England itself. | 


made me lose my overwhelming sense 
of national identity or sentiment. 
I was, however, well in rapport with / 
my various environments. The fellow- 
ship and the acceptance of me by 
most of the people among whom I 
moved in all the varied circumstances 


that constituted my life Шеге did not 
alter this. n 
Mutual Regard - 


No onetried to make me an 
Englishman, no опе. expected ‘or 
hoped that I would become. one! 
This itself is part of my main impres- 
sions of the characteristics of the 
The men, women 
and children, with whom I came in 
very close contact, or with whom I 
lived as опе òf themselves did not 
seek to be Indians either. This was 
not’a conscious play, nor an expres- 
sion of sensitiveness on either side, 
but quite natural, and, I сап- поу/ 


I was already grown up-- 


say, normal: It was a healthy. rela- 
tionship which, more’ than , almost 
anything else, made ап, impression 
on me. If one must rationalise it, 
it was an expression of mutual re- 
gard, taking each. other as we were, 
and not one merely of “co-existence”, 
оғ of live and let live. 

I am old now. I have had a 
fulness and variety of experiences, 
opportunities and occasions. to. re- 
member and even more to forget: 
Old аѕ Гат, І am not yet aged and 
hot arrived at the. state mentally or 
physically to ‘write memoirs, or even: 
to want to do so! I can, however, 
think and -spéak about some of 
them. They аге пої to be. catalo- 


„gued as-“‘main impressions" or what 


I "learned". I-am still avery un- 
learned person, and very. impression- 
able. 
future are too real and urgent to 
permit reminiscences. 


Teaching History Ө am А 


Ud tlie first years of my stay in 
England, not in London, I'taught 
English: History to English children. 
They were boys and. girls from the 
ages of eight to fifteen or so. No 
one, least of all the children, thought 
it at all strange. I may have felt 
it odd-that I was given this assign- 
ment.. But the children, young. or 
older, had no such reaction. ‘They 
put ‘me well at ease. I was happy 


and perhaps a little flattered that . 


they enjoyed their history lessons 
and looked forward to it.: I did too. 
I was not then a qualified ' teacher, 
but they' helped: me to qualify! I 
learned ‘a great deal from those 
kids. They were among the best of 
my friends. My colleagues were not 
amused or surprised, nor did they 
think. there was anything -unusual 
about my assignment. . 

In the school or in the house I 
felt по strangeness, 
started teaching a month or two after 


needed to, be helped out. 
.children passed their examinations, 


‚То me the. present and the - 


the same. éverywhere. 


illogical- English, 


although 7. 


my arrival: No one thought that I 


The 


both internal and external. I have 
been often nostalgic about that year. 
I learned no more English History 
than I knew, which I found was 
plentiful enough, thanks to my edu- 
cation at home. But I think I saw 
more in history, and how human its 
teaching could be. I was.soon to 
find that a very- distinguished 
Professor of Manchester, who was 
to examine me for a London Teach- 
er's Diploma—and the model lesson 
was geography which I had not 
taught at a London County Council 
school-and with children I had never 
seen .before——was. not surprised ` 
either. He'said “You people are just 
born teachers." 
Same: Everywhere 

- І began to feel consciously after 
my first few days and months in 
England, that: humanity—people— 
men, women and childrén—are much 
I have heard 
and read a great deal of national 
characteristics, -of the placid and 
of the logical 
French, the.high-pressure American, 
the sinister Russian and of the 
spiritual Indian! Wise men, some 
of them.historians, have made these 
generalisations, but like all general- 
isations they are not true to indivi- 
dual facts. I have found the peo- 
ple—friends, acquaintances or рео- 
ple as a whole—very much like every- 
where. in the world.” This does not 
mean that: one cannot: form an 
impression of-a country and people 
as a whole. - 

Let ‘me, however, set down a few 
impressions, in the context of this 


` limitation, so that I do not fail in 


my present assignment for 
Sunday Times. ' 

Soon after I. reached England I 
joined the.British Labour movement 
ag ап ordinary member. I had some 


The 
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familiarity with Labour and Socialist 
ideas, both academically and other- 
wise, in India. No one persuaded 
me to join. I did it as a matter of 
course. No one regarded-me as а 
freak, nor my presence unusual in 
the movement or at its meetings. 
In the local units to which I belonged 
at different times I participated in 
the normal way, not as a specialist 
on India or only for projecting: 
India. With the Socialist movement 
however, India, the Empire, freedom, 
the conditions of the working class- 
es, suppressed peoples, were normal 
concerns in those days.(1924).. No. 
one expressed surprise that I took 
part in local issues and in thé normal 
work of the local party. It was 
taken for granted on all, sides. . 


India League Work | : 

For twenty years I was actively 
associated, as Secretary, : with the 
India League’s educational and agita- 
tional work for India’s freedom. 
The movement was Britain-wide. 
It had ramifications in some гога] 
areas also. Іп the main; .however, 
it found support and.the desire for 
knowledge mainly: in the Labour 
and Trade Union Movement, in 
religious organisations, in Univer- 
sities and some of the’ so-called 
‘intellectual circles. My work for 
the India League brought ше in 
touch with all classes of: people, 
not ‘excepting those opposed to і 
and those who had preconceived 
ideas. There: were some, mostly 
among the well-to-do, who, learned 
their India and the rights and wrongs 
of freedom movements. from ex- 
Indian Officials. The majority -of 
these latter had learned little. and 
remembered less! I’ was. somewhat 
inspired to see that few. people out- 
side official and big business circles 
took them seriously. They were to 
an extent|strangers in their own 
'country after their return. In the 
way of creature comforts they were 
nostalgic about India. Сз. 

I realised more and more that the 
‘frontiers-of liberty аге not drawn by 


race, wealth or stations in.life, but . 


by the approach of and to people. 
For twenty years and since, the work 
for India’s freedom in Britain has 
had its essential roots in the basic, 
‘though ‘unostentatious faith of the 
vast majority of her people, that 
peoples should be free. With some 
of the more sophisticated, it may have 
been intellectual or moral convic- 
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tion, or even more, commonsense. 
The' work for India with which I. was 
associated soon became  nation- 
wide. In all these twenty years it 
was accomplislied solely by voluntary 


workers. This is so even now. The .. 
“шеп and women did not come from 
The " 
affection, loyalty, dedication and the ‘ 
readiness for hard and steady work’. 


the leisured classes .either: 


which became my environment be- 


came also part of ine." No one could ` 


have wished or hoped for anything 
better. The workers were. meny and 
young, old, educated and otherwise., 
They worked for their own living and 


gave to India's freedom their. free .' 


time, labour and money, later often 
very small amounts even. . ) 

I lived in the houses of miners in 
Wales, amongst ‘jute workérs in 
Dundee (who later chose me to' be 
their Parliamentary ‘ candidate), 
among better-off peoplé and not in- 
fréquently even with the upper class-' 
` In my living and surroundings, 
personally I never suffered racial dis- 
crimination or discourtesy, although 
I knew it’ existed.’ Except in*rare 
cases I was not treated’ with special 
or stilted consideration,’ in the hous- 
es ‘or localities where І was. Even 


the children and stíeet urchins took. 


me for granted and always called me 
by first пате, ` : ИА 
^* I personally knew well over-200: 
Members’ of Parliament and’ in later 
years most of the elder statesmén^ 
I rarely experienced discourtesy any- 
where though not infrequently I 
encountered ignorance and , preju- 
dice, political and. personal. Our 
supporters belonged > 
political views, Биші were. mostly 
Labour, which latter itself however 
was a wide and varied‘ complex!. 
Some laughed at, or with me, but few: 
scoffed! .Those few іп, later years, 
became converts and stayed to ‘pray’. 
Independence: changed the context 
of the approach of those who theret 


were aloof or sceptical. elo 


London, like Madras, is an over- 


: grown village, and homely. Though 


a large city, one does not get lost in 
London. It continues to .be the 
homely place that it is, even if you 
have not-visited it for long. 


Harold Laski " ; | 


I spent ten years at the Londo 
University, at the London School of 
Economics and the University: Col- 
lege. I was also: called to the Bar. 
At the former place one. became 


‘kind. 


to different . 


almost part of the stones and mortar 
.as it used to be said. I read under 


Professor Laski, a very great teacher, 
and a wonderful human man. Small- 
er minds than his have projected 
their own dimunitiveness and some- 


times said that he was just merely 
amusing or clever ог well read. . 


He was, however, a profound 
scholar, thinker, a sincere friend and 
guide. 


cae 


He was also a great patriot | : 


who, rebelled against injustice of any - 


It will be generations before 
he is fully understood. He made 
history and political science alive 


‚апа made: us ‘realise that social 


Sciences cannot be understood in a: 
vacuum. His place сап never be 
filled except by the understanding of 


. his work. I was deeply moved and 


impressed by his approach to his 
students. He appeared to leave one 
alone to work and yet one learned à 
great deal. He was a most generous 
person, and never thought that a 
pupil was z lower being, much less a 
sterile or a virgin mind. I learned the 
value: of humility from him.’ He 
was пої afràid to say that his pupils 
were not always at the receiving end! 


Team-work | 

. I was elected and re-elected as 
Councillor to the Borough of St.. 
Pancras by the votes of British work- 
ing men and women. I was a mem- 


-ber for thirteen years. I knocked, at 


thousands of doors for my and other 
people's elections. With-odd excep- 
tions no one regarded it as strange. I 
learned a great deal from my partici- 
райоћ in municipal government and, 
with а very few exceptions, my collea- 


gues, on either side of the Council | 


Chamber, not only regarded me as 
part of the normality of the Council, 
but some of them often embarrassed 
me by looking up to me for initiative 
or guidance. My colleagues were all 


. most well-meaning. I learned more 


and more the value of team-work 
there and indeed observed it amongst 
my -colleagues everywhere. and~ not 


least in the men and women, the: 


boys and girls at the India Leagues: 
all over the country. . . . E 

The work for India’s freedom, 
I found, was accepted as natural and 
expected. It wag not regarded as a 
matter for Indian initiative or foreign 
inspired. Indeed і was not so in 
fact. The India, League was, an 
organization in Britain to work-for 
India’s freedom. , The workers of 
the.League were both British and 
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Indian, mostly the former. Its 
appeal was directed to the British 
people who were then responsible 
for the government of India. The 
greater part of the work was done 
by British organizations, Members of 
Parliament and societies whoni we 
interested and informed. 


“Respectable’’ 


I came across a fair amount of 
hypocrisy during my stay in England, 
more particularly in the later years, 
when I had become “respectable”. 
I have not found this a British mono- 
poly! It was not however vicious, 
but often the tribute that vice sought 
to pay to virtue! Amongst-my best 
memories and friends are the people 
who were with me at the London 
School of Economics and at the 
India Leagues. They are still with 
me in. thought as I am with them. 
It is a relationship which has made 
life worthwhile and experience valu- 
able. ` 

I have sought to- give a few 
impressions for which 'The Sunday 
Times asked. Tt is no doubt rambi- 
ing and perhaps disconnected. There 
ere also things in England to which 
no one becomes accustomed. To 
name but three, they are the London 
fog, the black-out, and the: heat 
wave! 

I lived in London all enough the 
war and the air bombardment апа 
every day: of thé week shared my 


{ ( 
work as an Air ‘Raid Warden with 
my fellow Wardens.- Ї also had my 
share of responsibility as one of the 
four'or five members of the Emer- 
gency’ Committee of ‘the Borough 
‘Council which ‘took the place of the 
whole Council for the duration. ' 
Let me! conclude," While I can- 
‘not claim to have "learned", I had 
the ‘opportunity to learn folerance, 
humility, generosity and the reality 
of deep: arid abiding friendships. I 
became increasingly aware of the 
character of restraint and: deter- 
mination "which was natural to the 
people. around ! me.../The lack of 
ostentatiousness of .virtues: and the 
sense and the regard for nationalism, 
both theirs and: mine, was: part of 
normality. The innate..patriotism 
of the- people, and -their réspect of 


‚ће. same. im others: reinforced me. 


I found that my:.friends :at various 
levels ““‘took as:'they;sgave” and 
amongst them «all great. fortitude 
combined .with: their: never-failing 
sense: of. -humour’ which. not in- 
frequently pod many: minor situa- 
чо 2 wee cu ates 

кг a (E 
PesontuPenin- ENS с 
І have refrained’ from making 


observations ‘about my official years. 


after "1947. I may not'do so for 
reason$.of propriety. In this period, 
however,’ I came into contact: with 
more statesmen and well-known indi- 
Viduals. -I was У “agreeably surprised 
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to find that they were much the same’ 
- in many ways as the people’I knew. 


They were -both kind and as iil or 
well informed as a great many others. 
I also found that abstract justice, or 


-abstract anything else, meant less than 


person-to-person relationship. 


Friendly. Association 
Today, as always in days past, 


‘I can be in England for a day, an 


hour or a year, and I will.be among 
friends, who take me аѕ1 am.: This 
too, I have found in recent years. 
The British read newspapers, or at 


least take them, but they make their 


own assessments of people whom 
they know. Thisi is my good fortune 
too! 

When at the appropriate time it 
was found possible, and although 
there was much scepticism on both 
sides, for our two countries to remain 
in friendly association in our Com- 


monwealth I was happy іо have 


participated in "what made for it both 
over the twenty years -of educational 


and agitational work and at the criti- 


cal moment after we had become 
independent and a Republic. 

I wish The Sunday Times many 
years of publication. I wish- also 
that the traditional facility to see in 


‘divergences the wealth of our indivi- 


dualities which are the constituents 


‘of the richness of our common heri- 
tage will grow from more to more. 


It is a rich treasure. > 27 


je ud 


THOUGHTS ON. CHINESE DIPLOMACY | 


‘The signing of the Sino-Pakistan agreement sharing out portions of Kashmir iani | 
- marks a triumph of Peking’s Machiavellian diplomacy. The writer, who has specialised 
in Afro-Asian affairs, brings out’ some of the salient featüres of Chinese diplomacy. 


The success of Chinese diplomacy 
must be regarded as breath-taking. 
It is so unorthodox, so completely 
purposive and so opportunistic in 
the employment of means that in 
the history of diplomacy it is Some- 
thing unique. 

One of the reasons 'of the un- 
orthodoxy of Chinese diplomacy is 
that China has little diplomatic tradi- 
tion. It was only at the turn of the 
present century that imperial China 
set'up a regular foreign ministry. 
Before that, contacts with foreign 

„ countries used to be maintained by 
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several’ ‘departments of the imperial 
government. , These contacts were 
confined ‘to. ‘the réceiving of ‘tributes. 
from 'vással states: 

The Chinese used tó look: down 
on the world beyond their, own 
frontiers. The only civilized’ peo- 
plé-on the -earth were the-'Chinese; 
the тебі were ‘barbarians.’ China 
possessed all the world’s best-in such 
abundance that: she did not need 
to ask for anything: That was the 


‘tone of the letter the Chinese empe- 


ror- had written to the King of 


‘England in the nineteenth century. 


ж 
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It was the British who insisted 
that the Imperial Government ‘of 
‘China must set up a combined and 
centralised foreign office. The British 
in the last quarter of-.the -nine- 
teenth century had developed diverse 
trade and political relations with 
Chifía; they felt if necessary that the 
‚ Chinese Government had a ministry 
`of foreign affairs with which they 
could deal with a certain amount of 
certainty. 


`- In fifty years of Tie 


successive’ Chinese Governments did 
ngt.leave any mark of distinction 
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anywhere in the world.: China pro- 
duced many great men, but hardly 
. any great foreign minister., 

' That distinction was waiting for 
the Chinese People's Republic. The 
Communist.Government took foreign 
affairs from the beginning with the 
utmost seriousness. Not. only- did 
it begin with well-defined, objectives 
of foreign policy, t went about 
working for them without the least 
inhibition. 
< Let us consider briefly some of 
the outstanding successes .of Chinese 
Communist diplomacy. ; 


China entered the DAE Asa | 


scene at Bandung. -During the first 
five yéars after the Communist 
take-over in 1949, "the “Chinese 
Government seldom ‘spoke or thought 
in terms of wooing the new, non- 
aligned nations of Asia and Africa. 
The dogmatists in Peking did not 
consider thàt most of these nations 


had won independence at all. To. 


them, countries like India were still 
> "running dogs of imperialism,” 

' This dogmatic approach: to one 
of the greatest catalytic events іп 
history was revised after the Korean 
War in which countries like India | 


played a meaningful role and esta- ` 


-blished the efficacy of non- alignment. 
. The process of revision was complet- 
“ед after the Bandung conference: 
In the latter ‘part of 1955 the- 
Chinese Government bégan to culti- 
vate relations with the countries of 
‚ Asia. In Africa it actually’ started 
a year or two later. - Within five-or 
six years, China built up a position 


. of influence not only in’ south and ; leaders : ;did not get more. support. 
south-east Asia, but. alsol-in : Africa. , from any ‘country except Egypt than” 


This spectacular success was the 
result of a diplomacy utterly devoid 
of principles.. As a matter of fact, 
the Chinese Government. has found it 
easier to build up. relations. with, 


reactionary regimes. thàn "with popu: i 


lar ones. 

Nepal : 7 : 

; China's: relations with ine royal. 
dictatorship. in. "Nepal have been 
happier than with the „broad-based 
regime headed by Sri-B.P. Koirala. 
The democratic movement їп Nepal 
. has received no support from Peking; 
on the contrary, Peking fully exploit- 

' ed Nepal’s quarrels with India’ óver 
the activities. of exiled “Nepalese 
politicians: The royal Government 
of Nepal has been receiving consider- 
able economic assistance from; China. 
The opening of. the- Kathmandu-. 
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Tibet road will to a great. extent 
diminish. Nepal’s dependence on 
India for trade and commerce. The 
Chinese Government is building this 
entire highway at its own cost. 

- China has found it:easier to deal 
with the military: government іп 
‘Burma than with the опе led by U 
Nu. In.Burma, Peking supported 


the U Nu Government, but .was е. 


first to recognize the military regime 
as soon as it seized power. 


"Arab World : ae 
: In thev Arab. world, its РИ І 
have-been. better with Iraq than with. 


‘Egypt; only: last week it.signed -a 
trade agreement. with Syria. Pro- 
pagandists in Peking were eloquent 
in praise of the Syrian Government; 
In -Jrag, Kassem had the: support 


‘of the. Chinese Government. . Peking 
Radio was able to quote comments. 


from several Iraqi. newspapers’ and 
public:men criticising "India for the 
Sino-Indian border conflict. :.But as 
soon as Kassem was.overthrown. and 
killed апа: the new iregime:' of. . Arif 


came to power, Peking was one of. 


the first countries to accord it diplo- 
matic recognition. , 
“Тһе Chinese. Government, of 


course, gives full support to. ne 


Afro-Asian. countries „having .. 

quarrel, with the Western: powers. 
It fully. exploits. , the. -Afro-Asian 
sentiment against . colonialism. This 
is опе оѓ. Ње principal weapons іп 


‘the armoury of Chinese diplomacy. 
It enables Peking to reap a rich. 


harvest. The. Algerian nationalist 


they: got from. China. Today, in- 
spite of the ‘Algerian "Government's 
ban on the Cottimunist Party, China 
enjoys | ,. considerable .... influence 
amongst ` its © leaders: ` 


two more- African . countries; By 
пыш full support %, Indonesia 

dts: “opposition | to, ; Malaysia, 
P Peking has» won . the. affection of 
‘the Indonesian Government, ыы 
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Ceylon co d е 


Similarly, Peking i is exploiting to” 


its own advantage. the legitimate 
resentment of -the Ceylon Govern- 
ment and the Ceylonese people over 


"the withdrawal of American, aid. 


Furthermore, China has offered to 


.render 'greater economic assistance 


' to. ‘Ceylon to make up partially . for 


Peking һа” 
established: cordial ‘relations. with ` 
“ Ghana, Mali, Guinea’ and one: of 


the loss of American. assistance. 


Even when the people of China were - 


passing through a food ‘shortage, 
the Government purchased rice from 
Burma at a rate higher than the 
international price and exported it 
to Ceylon. This was a costly .ex- 
ercise in trade-cum-diplomacy, but 
it was a shrewd move to keep good 


relations "with both , Burma: and, 
“Ceylon. : 


E Pakistan f 


“The most outstanding success “of 
Chinese diplomacy is to be noticed 
in Pakistan. What the USSR could 
not achieve,in many years, Peking 


has accomplished in no time. China 
has. not only: made Pakistan’ an 


important base of its anti-Indian 


г campaign; she has also disrupted | to 
some'extent Pakistan's relations with 


the United States. In achieving this 
diplomatic success, the Chinese 
Government has not hesitated to 
discard ethics and principles. It 


= exploited without scruple the anti- 
: Indian feelings prevalent іп Pakistan. 
Government ` 


While -the . Soviet 
annouticed its support for the Indian’ 
stand on Kashmir in accordance with 


the principle of self-determination, 


China consistently adopted ап. equi- 
vocal position. She has now gone 


:to the extent of signing a ‘border. 


agreement with Pakistan taking over 


13, 000 sq. miles of disputed territory 
in, ‘the bargain, while giving. de-facto ` 


recognition to Pakistan's occupation 


.of. one-third of Kashmir. Pakistan 


could not obtain such a generous 
gesture even from the. United States. 
“Projecting ---Lenin’s ^ dictum— 


- “Isolate the main enemy"—into the 


vortex of power-politics, the Chinese 


"Government assessing а situation 


tries: to corner, one adversary and 


‘makes up’ with ‘all ‘the opponents : of 
that vadversary. . 


Thus in “һе world 
sphere, it tries to be friendly with 
Britain in its bid to isolate America. 
Inside the; Communist world, it is 
feverishly working to excommunicate 
Mr.:Khrushchev and for that it goes 
to absurd lengths to win over; other 
Communist Parties, and: where ‘that 


. In.the Afro-Asian world, its tan 
get today is Nehru’s India and to dis- 


‘credit and isolate it, it goes out of 


its way to woo India’ 5 neighbours, 
particularly her adversaries. The 
honeymoon with ‘Pakistan is xd 


- 
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ds not” possiblé, to form factioiis ; 
: within the Communist Parties that do 
-not : chum up with. it. 


> 


impelled'by such a consideration as 
has been the hobnobbing with King 
Mahendra of Nepal. 


Burma 

Much is made in the Peking 
press of China’s friendship with 
Burma and in contrast to India’s 
“obduracy” іп: settling the boundary 
dispute is quoted the .promptitude 
with which China could settle her 
border difference with Burma. What 
is conveniently ignored in this assess- 
ment.is the fact that for over five 
years, Peking had kept up its boun- 
cary dispute with Burma—a situation 
which was exploited by the right- 
wing critics of U Nu much to his 
personal embarrassment. However, 
as soon as she stepped up her border 
dispute with India, China did not 
hesitate to settle the issue with 
Burma, making concessions which 
could have been easily made years 
back. Machiavelli or  Kautilya 
could not have done better. 

In minute details of protocol, the 
Chinese have a way of bagging lead- 
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It is doubtful whether the current 
Dacca session of Pakistan's National 
Assembly will appease East Pakis- 
tanis or allay their deep-seated dis- 
content. For the first time in. Pakis- 
tan's history the country's Central 
Legislature is meeting in Dacca. 
This session i$ a belated concession 
to the provision in Pakistán's third 
Constitution to make Dacca "the 
principal seat of the Central Legisla- 
ture." | 

Such an arrangement was obvi- 
ously designed to bring the physical 
existence of the Central Govern- 
ment as close as possible to East 
Pakistan. But periodical and per- 
functory physical proximity is a 
poor substitute for a union of hearts. 

The east wing has for long been 
smarting under the feeling of being 
the country's Cinderella. Many natu- 
ral and human factors have contribu- 
ted to this feeling. The two wings 
are separated by over one thousand 
miles of Indian territory. Even 


'though air travel between them is 


heavily subsidised, the cost is out of 
reach for.most of the people. Sea 
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ers from friendly countries, applying 
the most unorthodox methods. Often 
this pays rich dividends. | 

Prince Sihanouk of Cambodia 


has recently toured 'China. He was 


being accompanied ty no less a person 
than Chen-yi, Deputy Prime Minister 
and Foreign Minister. "When the 
Prince travelled in India, no one in 
the Government coüld even think of 
asking a senior Cabinet ‘Minister to 
be waiting on him. One has also 
to recall that Mr. Chou En-lai 
‘himself came to Peking airport to 
receive Ghana’s 
Justice. ` 

To give another example of how 
the Chinese Government rejects pro- 
tocol. ‘Mr Chou found ›йше to 
accompany Mrs Bandaranaike on 
most of her travels in China. Dr 
Subandrio had as ‘his companion 
either Marshal Chen-yi or some other 


‘Deputy Prime Minister. 


Meeting Separately тайы 
Mr Chou discussed the Colombo 
conference proposals with Mrs Ban- 
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journey is even more arduous. It 
involves seven days. Besides, there 
is a diversity of languages, scripts 
and social customs. No wonder 
President Ayub Khan once said that 
all these factors “are centrifugal in 
nature and call for a new and bold 
experiment with political and admi- 
nistrative science to weave. unity 
out of diversity." 


Raw Deal 

Economically, too, East. Pakistan 
has had a raw deal for a long time. 
Although its jute and cotton provide 
three-fifths of the country’s earnings, 
its poverty is greater than in the west. 
At the.end of 1950’s income per 
head in East Pakistan was about 
Rs. 280, while in Wést it was narly 
Rs. 330. Expenditure on develop- 
ment in the East (in 1959-60) amount- 
ed to a little over half of the West. 
Large-scale industries contributed 
three times more to national income 


in the West than in the East, though | 


the density of population in the first 
is 140 to each square mile while it 
is 922 in the second. It was there- 


Minister‘ for 


daranaike and Dr Subandrio separa- 
tely. There was hardly any joint dis- 
cussion with both of them. Recep- 
tions and other official functions were 
arranged for them separately. Their 
tour programmes were drawn up in 
such а way that the two of them had 
‘very little opportunity of meeting 
while in China. .Mr Mao Tse-tung 
received the three Colombo con- 
ference emissaries (the third being 
the Justice Minister of Ghana) at 
Hangchow separately. So did Chair- 
man Liu Shao-chi in Peking. The 
purpose obviously was to find out if 
they had different approaches to the 
Colombo proposals. 


Bizarre Tactics 


These tactics, however bizarre, · 
have paid. . Today we find the majo- 
rity of the Colombo conference 
powers are almost taken in by 
Peking’s double-talk. 

If the only test of diplomacy is 
whether. it works, Chinese dip- 
lomacy certainly works, with all its 
unorthodoxy and immorality. 


PAKISTAN 


fore not surprising that Pakistan's 

Commerce Minister Wahiduzzaman 
frankly admitted in the National 
Assembly in June last: “Let us con- 
fess our guilt. Let us do it for the 
sake .of posterity. Our policy in 
East Pakistan was to discourage 
industrialists and East Pakistan 
suffered.” . 

True, there has been some effort 
during the last two years to redress 
this balance. But, in view of the 
pronounced and prolonged neglect 
of the past, the pace of progress 
appears dishearteningly slow. 

. Overriding all these considera- 
tions is the woeful lack -of “political 
and administrative science to weave 
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| SCRAP BOOK and FRANKLY 
| SPEAKING have been held back 

for want of space. Both features 5 
will appear as usual in the next 
issue.— Editor 
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unity out of diversity”, which Presi- 
dent Ayub ‘stressed: -so ‘aptly . once. 
Whatever the professions, action in 
these twin fields has been Singularly 
ham-handed. 
Political dévelopmetits, ‘since the 
Ayub regime сате to power, fall 
. roughly into five. stages.", The . first 
‚ lasted from its inception tothe middle 
of 1960. . During. this périod Не full: 
‘rigour ‘of í .tepression hit the Awami 
League in East Pakistan ‘dnd. ‘the 
Republican Party in'the Western'win g. 
~ The ‘harsh measures, against 
leaders such as Mr H.S. Suhrawardy 
‘came home to roost and made the 
Awami -League popular ‘again; the 
regime hastily reversed ts. -policy 
and turned against. the Muslim 
‘League .and arrested “its president, 
Khan. Abdul ‘Qayum Khan. And 
the second, stage’ shaded off irito ‘the 
third, which may’ be counted from 
October 1961, when the rulers: realis- 
ed -their Jack- of popillarity’ іп ‘Rast 
"Pakistan 'and attempted ‘to ‘appease 
the Awami League—an attempt which 
utterly failed and which was partly res- 
ponsible for the arrest of Mr Suhra- 
wardy and his principal lieutenants. 
With the release "of ‘Mr ‘Subra-; 
wardy in August-1962 ¢ came thie short? 
. lived fourth’ stage of giving some 
freedom to politicians. Soon the 
Jamaat-i-Islam and the two Muslim 
Leagues began functioning. - The 
‘newly-started. ‘National,’ ‘Democratic 
Front, under the leadership: ‘of Mr 
Sührawardy, w was attracting country- 
“wide | attention. The- “regime was 
‘scared. ` It- limbered "up its guns. 
*On January 7, 1963, President Ayub 
‘Khan promulgated’ two ordinances to 
‘close: the 1бор-һо1ев in the laws'which 
enabled “disqualified” politicians to 
be politically active without "being 
members of апу party. ;This. ‘fifth 
Stage is now іп operation.: 
|. East Pakistan's political cons- 
ciousness has always: béeri acute.and 
sometiries aggressive. Even when the 
third Constitütion was - tinder’ way, ` 
‘the eastern wing was uneasy. The 
. smouldering fire of discontent ‘flared 
"when, eaily in 1962, the movement 
t against the Constitution, ‘which began 
; with the students' demonstrations i in 


< Dacca, : soon ‘engulfed the: entire: jpro-. 


vince and led, to the resignation, in 

> April of ‘General “Azam ` Khan: as 
' Provincial, Governor. 1052: 

Thereafter, political leaders’ were. 

\ forced to come into the'open.:Lead- 

ters. of the Awami League and the 

"National "Awáini;Party sought їй <a 
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joint. siatement ‘issued on. June 24, 
1962, “а democratic constitution of 
fundamental rights ` ‘listed in the 
abrogated, constitution; including the 
rights’ of labour to strike and stipula- 


~ tion ‘that’ these rights ‘shail’ ‘be 


justiciable; recognition of the supre- 
тасу of Parliament in money matters 
and: legislation x inaking the Supreme 
Court thé final arbiter-in all judicial 
and quasi-judicial matters;. and. the 
restoration. of adult franchise." 
Since “then `. ‘there have 
periodic ` students’ ` ` strikes ` 


been 
and 


-demonstrations and repressive. police : 
measures'have merely helped to drive. 


discontent undérground. Most of 
the old, popular politicians are either 
ailing or.are locked in prisons. The 
people ‘of: thé province are ‘thus left 
.- Without an effective political leader- 
ship. Oné would һауе thought-that a 
tactful and sympathetic :administra- 
tion’ would step into this. breach. 
But the people-are equally. dis- 
satisfied? with the administration. 
Theit experience has for long ‘been 
„unhappy. In the first decade of 
independence, ‘few East Pakistanis 
reached senior official positions. 


-Even before Ayub’s regime, Pakistan 


wastruled from the: background Бу а 
group of intensely proud and ambiti- 


ous officers: and civil. servents who. 


nursed a ‘deep ‘disdain ` against “the 
elected representatives of the. people 
‘and, sedülously ‘undermined ` their 
‘position, There is now. Ancreasing 
evidence ‘in this regard. 

Тһе Ауа» regime, . despite its 
‘initial. formal ‘process of.‘ “screening 
the services”, ‘leaned heavily “on the 
‘old administrative machinery... Tt 
Soon began reverting -to fori. ‘Its 
Old préjudices revived. . The pro- 
ceedings under EBDO (the Elective 
Bodies . Disqualification Ordinance) 
showed their bias-against the politi- 
‘cians. -Ministers were usually found 
-guilty ‘of having: overruled the civil 
'Servants working: under them. Ttis:not 
‘Suggested’ that, - ‘Pakistani: politicians 


are free'froii blemish, but thisshould ; 


not „obscure administrative’ failings. 
‘The prosecutions under “ЕВРО 


"were prepared and’ drafted Бу "the 


"Bureau of Natiónal' Reconstruction, 
"Working under .a Central ' Ministry 
‘of . National ' "Reconstruétion. The 
“bureau was désctibed: by one writer 
"as ‘Sphinx with a Janus “head, "half 
“secret .police ard half information 
‘office. It. is noteworthy that some"of 
“the ;policé officers who: then ‘staffed 


these bureaus now hold key ‘posi- 


‘deepening “апа this 
‘fraught with- explosive risks. 
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tions in the State, like. the Chief 
Secretary in East Pakistan. 
Against this background the recent 


People’s Group, claiming a strength 
of 37 Opposition Members in the 150- 
‘Member National Assembly, that, “a 
reign of terror has been let loose. in 
the country”, gains significance: 
East Pakistan, sore and sullen, 
suilks ‘in its tent. 


Тһе” safety valves of parliamentary 


‘democracy, are- missing. Periodic 


efforts to-draw a red herring across 


‘the trail have not been found convinc- 


‘ing бу East Pakistanis. Discontent i is 
Situation . is 


"Congress where the Pradesh ‘Con- 
gress leadership hopes to benefit'from 
the difficulties of the 'CPI following 
‘the "Chinese invasion. With ‘the 
Communists as the major opposi- 
‘tion. force to tackle, the West Bengal 
Congress leadership does not һауе о 
face the challenge from the Right, 
its own propaganda angle itself being 


"heavily slanted- in favour of the 


latter.. In Assam comes. up the pecu- 
liar'situation created by the whole- 
sale resignation of the members be- 
longing to the  All-Parties Hill 
Leaders Conference, and so the: by- 


,elections—in seven ‘out of the 15 - 
"Hill area seats—will be fought ‘on 


Пе -slogan of a separate Hill*State, 
-an issue-made doubly delicate in the 
context of the Chinese threat., 


The premonition felt by. the. more 
, mature among:the Congress leaders 
about these by-elections _btinging 
‘out into the open the formidable 
challenge to the ‘basic policies was 
reflected in Sri Kamaraj’s suggestion 
of. an unwritten truce among: the 
major political parties Фу which 
a vacant seat might be filled at the 
discretion of- the party by which. it 
was held at the last General “Elec: 
tions. The likelihood .of. ,Such ; ға 
proposal—fair and: ‘tempting ‘for the 
Opposition ‘in normal times—béing 
iufned down should be-ascribed not 
-only to the astute manoeuvrings of 
Rajaji but to ‘the fact thatthe- dor- 
mant critics of the:Nehru ‘line һауе 
today tasted blood and'are therefore 


x looking: out for the-kill. They: are.no 


‘doubt emboldened by the awarenéss 
~that’a ‘good section of Congressmen 
‘are attuned ‘to‘their line -of policy. 


* 
declaration madein Dacca bythe Pak -- 


It finds-no'ade- . 
"quate outlet to air its grievances. 
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. TEN YEARS AFTER-.STALIN 002 


Ten years after the death’ of 
Stalin, it is time to look back and 
find out how far Stalinism is really 
buried. — ' 

In these ten years the picture of 
the. Soviet Union has completely 
changed. Hundreds of thousands 
of Stalin’s victims have been. released 
from concentration camps and reha- 
bilitated in life. Purges, arrests, 
deportations and executions of Com- 
munist Party members who differ 
from the leadership have stopped. 
Even a Molotov is able to benefit 
from this; and.the common citizen 
can go to sleep without the fear. of 
the pre-morning knock at the door. 
The behemoth of. bureaucracy has 
been hacked down mercilessly. The 
Soviets are once again being revived 
as organs: of popular’ democracy. 
The trade unions are ‘gradually re- 
covering their true. character as 
workers’ organs to protect their vital 
interests. С eos 

Although the. workers’ control 
over production is yet to be establish- 
ed, the factory managers have been 
compelled to listen to the advice of 
workers’ ^ representatives: The 


-machine-and-tractor ‘stations which 


had become the instruments of a 
new “feudalism” in.the countryside 
controlling the entire agrarian eco- 
nomy under Stalin have been abolish- 
ed. Collective fárm and.State farm 
management has been dernocratised. 
The peasant is no more merely an 
underling.of the farm chairman; һе 
has been given a real voice in electing 
the chairman. ` к 


‘Air of Freedom ` 


* There is а new air of freedom in 
the universities, academies and film 
studios. The scholar and the artist 


and the. writer were never so free to 
-create and study. . The very fact that 


Khrushchev’s condemnation of ‘abs- 
tract art shocked the Soviet intelli- 
gentsia and moved it to lodge vigorous 
protests is'a sign of the changed 
times. Under Stalin, even the arrest 
and execution of the country's lead- 
ing painters would not haye come 
as a shock. 2: 

This democratic transformation 
is matched by the sharp rise in the 
living standards of the people, ànd 
even a bigger rise in their expecta- 
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"This is. an 
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tions. For the first time іп Russia, 
a minimum wage which really gud- 
rantees subsistence was enforced soon 
after Stalin’s. departure: * ‘Other 
wages - and ‘salaries ‘were raised 
correspondingly. But the class: which 
has benefited the most is the peasan- 
try. The economic burden оп the 
peasantry ‘has, been. lifted. The 
‘tribute’ -or the tax" "which: the 
peasants. used.to рау to the State as 
a result: of the. so-called ` “price 
scissors" is gone. The prices of 
agricultural produce have been rais- 
being constantly reduced. , `` = s 
` And thus the alliance of the 
peasantry and the working class 
which Stalin so completely destroyed 
in 1928-34, is being restored gradual- 
ly but steadily. . What is perhaps 
more important, the, aim of Сот- 
munism itself‘ has beer proclaimed 
to be to achieve a higher standard’ of 
life than in thé West. . Under Stalin 
the people could only look forward 
to the production оѓ тоге and more 
steel, more - and . more tanks ‘and, 


„ed; those of industrial goods аге 


at best, more and more ‘tractors. 


Under Khrushchev they aré"getting 
into the ‘habit’ of. ‘measuring the 
achievements .of their government in 
terms of . тоге “and better food, 
clothes . and other common goods. 
Among Socialist Countries 

in the international sphere, 
Russia has been able.to overcome her 
isolation and win a large number of 
friends not only among the ‘peoples 
but also- among governments, of the 
world. -From ап -inward-looking, 
suspicious country obsessed with all 
kinds of real and imaginary fears, 


She ha’ bécome' a forward-looking, 


self-confident,' . optimistic ` ` world- 
power which knows what'it is seeking 
and how it is:going tó.áclieve it. 
. Even inside the imperialist camp, 
the’ belief in. the Soviet. desire" for 
peaceful co-existence апа implaca- 
ble opposition to а world ° ‘war 


has gained ground; thanks;to - the 


Khrushchev approach. апа policy. 
impression which ^ is 
having an impact -not only on the 
people but sections of governments 
of the West as well. . ^^  . 

.' More emphatic’ ‘has : been 
Moscow's painstaking efforts during 


gota бу 


the last ten years {о forge new links 
of friendship with. peoples who have 
won their independence from colo- 
„nial bondage. Instead of scoffing 
at the nationalist leaderships of Afro- 
Asian countries on the ground of 
their governments being bourgeois 
in composition—and therefore the 
enemies’ of. socialism—Soviet policy 
since Stalin has recognised them as 
good. allies and-it has made it a 
point'to^help these governments in 
their struggle for-economic regenera- 
tion and also to meet their defence re- 
quirements: The result has been that 
instead of these ‘governments remain- 
ing within the orbit of Western in- І 
fluence а$.5(а[іп’ Бай almost decreed, 
they have been brought closer fo the 
Communist world, and have struck 
‘out ~ а: new,- non-aligned path, the 
imperialist powers-are-thus no longer 
able to keep up their monopoly of in- 
fluence over this vast area. while; the 
Communist world: is able strengthen 
its ties—economic, political and even 
at' places, military—with these coün- 
tries. . This is: no minor: departure 
from the rigidities of Stalin's days, 
when, the world was categorised into 
black and white,’ or rather; black 
andreg! У 


Afro-Asian Allies Я 
2-4 Inside “the” Communist camp, 
Ше” relations between the 'Soviet 
"Union arid the other socialist coun- 
tries are no more the relations of 
tutelage, “Тһе hated joint companies 
have been abolished; the’ constant . 
economic’ drain from East Europe 
has been, stopped. There is’. a 
natural effort to coordinate policies, 
but not by infringement of the 
‘national ; independence ` and "sove- 
‘Teignty-of the various peoples which 
have taken to the road of socialism. 
A Gomulka is free to base his social- 
ism on“small,’ private farms and a 
. Kadar: to: invite ‘large numbers .of 
: nion-Communists,to take up leading 
positions “іп the economy and in 
administration. . On the other hand, 
a Novotny - is. left undistarbed to 
follow very conservative economic 
‘policies. + As. compdred о the situa- 
tion under ‘Stalin, ‘today’ there is 
much greater equality and tolerance 
of diversity: inside ‘the Communist 


fargily. itself, -.. 
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All this is true. 
therefore say that Stalinism is well 
and truly dead? Can we say that 
the Communist mind in Russia, in 
the other socialist countries and in 
the 45-million-strong international 
Communist movement, has been 
finally liberated from Stalinite dog- 
matism? . 


Negative Aspect i : 

‘Obviously, this question: today 
can only be answered in the negative. 
Stalinism is by:no means dead; in 
fact, it is having a terrifying resur- 
gence. Stalinism under Stalin 'dis- 
torted and defamed the socialist 
societies and created ап 'unbridge- 
able gulf between the Communists 
and their natural allies—the social- 
democrats in the capitalist countries 
and the nationalists in the colonial 
countries. ARE 

Stalinism reborn in China threat- 


ens to disrupt the entire international 


Communist movement, upturn the 
anti-(or non-) Stalinist leaderships 
in the májority of socialist countries 


and plunge humanity into a nuclear ' 


holocaust, for ever condemning the 
humane cause of communism as the 
cause 
gers. 


What is the secret of the Chinese 
leaders’ current bluster, braggadocio 
and magniloquence? Why-are they 
so cocksure that merely by throwing 
their paper bombs they will be able 
to bully the leaders of the most 
powerful Communist country in the 
world ? What they are counting upon 
is the sad but inescapable fact that 
the Stalinist dogmas still retain their 
grip on the Communist mind 


throughout the world, in Soviet. 


Russia, in 
Italy. 

Old, established ideas always 
demand,a more intense struggle for 
their eradication than old social 
orders. -New ideas, even when they 
are, advocated by such an able expo- 
nent as Khrushchev, take time to 


Poland and even in 


‘displace the outmoded ones. Despite : 


their vitality and freshness they are 
inevitably, somewhat hazy and con- 
fused in the beginning. Chinese 
dogmatism is an integrated, consis- 
tent and logical set of views which 
sounds extremely convincing if one 
listens to them with one’s eyes and 
ears closed to reality. On the other 
hand, the “new Communism" yet 
struggling to achieve a consistency of 
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But can we. 


of bloodthirsty warmon-. 


State apparatus 


its own, has:a number of variants—: 
‘the ‘Khrushchev variánt, ће 
Gomulka variant, the Togliatti 
variant, the Tito ‘variant and so on. 
Moreover, it has to be admitted that 
while Khrushchev has been, able to 
demolish the myth of. Stalin almost 
completely and. has. also . discarded 
the larger part.of Stalin's policies, 
he has yet to weed out the ideological 
roots of Stalinism. i ^ ; 


‘In fact, he has tried to “dismiss 

Stalinism as an accidental outgrowth 
of the Soviet society caused by pecu- 
liar historical circumstances in which 
it developed and the personal charac- 
teristics of Stalin. According to the 
explanation offered by him, this out- 
growth was а wholly ‘superficial 
phenomenon with neither any roots 
in Soviet society nor any effect 
on its fundamental nature. 
.. The explanation is, hardly 
convincing. , One wonders if it 
satisfies even Khrushchev himself. 
But the stand of the Soviet leadership 
has helped to discourage other Com- 
munists from searching for more 
satisfactory-explanations. Its reluc- 
tance to engage, іп an open, uninhi- 
bited and principled debate, first 
with the Molotov group and now 
with the Chinese, has also hindered 
the “maturing of the Communist 
mind. New.ideas can prevail only 
if their exponents do not shirk. a 
contest with the.old ideas; and they 
tend to shrivel up if they are tied up 
in the bonds of a new orthodoxy too 
soon. OA EM T 


Deformed Revolutions -.— ^": ~- E 

, The roots of Stalinism аге far 
deeper than has been presumed’ so 
far. ‘ That the paranoiac personality 


of Staliny accentuated certain of its 
‘obnoxious “features is quite true. 


Similarly, no one can deny that the 
international. isolation of the Soviet 
Union particularly between 1928- 
1953 and of China more recently 
made the leaders of these two coun- 
tries sickly suspicious of the outside 
‘world and of even their own people. 
It is also. quite correct’ as Prakash 
has argued in’ his article “Roots of 


Chinese “dogmatism” - (Mainstream ` 


Feb. 9) that the brutalisation of the 
in both these 
countries began when this apparatus 
was used to suppress the majority 
of the nation, the peasantry, But 
is all this enough to explain the 
rise of Stalinism? о 


.Party during 1948-50 


It is no ordinary matter that the 
two greatest Communist revolutions 


in history so far—the Russian Revo- 


lution and the Chinese Revolution— 
were deformed soon after they took 
place. The Russian Revolution 
returned to its healthy course only 
after the death of Stalin and the 
defeat of Molotov, Kaganovich and 
company. When the Chinese Revo- 
lution will come back to health, 
only future can tell. But the ques- 
tion remains: why did both of these 
great revolutions go astray? ,.. 


Indian Experience 

Moreover, Stalinism is not a 
disease confined to Russia and China. 
Among the Communists it may be 
regarded as a universal disease. 
There is no.Communist Party which 
has. not passed through a Stalinist 
phase. The Indian Communist 
committed 
every kind of Stalinist excess, short 
of ‘using the state power—which 
fortunately for its members it did 
not possess. It had neither a Stalin 
пог those peculiár historical or inter- 
national circumstances in which 
Russia found itself between the two 
world wars, to impel it along the 
path of Stalinist excesses. Then why 
did it behave like a party. gone 
mad? Is there a built-in weakness in 
every Communist Party which makes 
it so susceptible to the disease of 
Stalinism ? | 

This question really has two parts. 
Firstly, why -do some Communist 
leaders who start their political life 
as honest, sincere, selfless and dedi- 
cated revolutionaries, at all turn into 
unscrupulous intriguers or inhuman 


tyrants? Secondly, why should 
any Communist Party, once its 
leaders have turned ‘tyrants, 


not: correct them or remove them 
except:at the cost of great damage to 
itself and untold sufferings for. the 
people at large? Mathias. Rakosi of 
Hungary, when a prisoner of the 
Horthy regime, was a name loved and 
respected by his people. Mathias 
Rakosi in power became a nightmare. 
Why? CE 
‘This is:a question which no 
revolutionary can shirk from facing, 
least- of all, a Communist revolu- 
tionary with his philosophy of a 


TS 


- 


humane social order, freed from class . 


exploitation. 


(To be continued) 
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DONATE BLOOD ---~-- SAVE LIFE! 


More and more Donors are required to meet the increasing demand for Blood Supply. . 
Medical Research is continuously discovering new ways of restoring health, and saving lives by. Blood transfusions. 
AGE REQUIRED FOR BECOMING A DONOR. 
Over eighteen and under fifty years. (If you are under 21 years, your. parents or guardian must also sign the form). 
HOW LONG DOES IT TAKE ? 
About 10 minutes followed by a cup of tea and biscuits and 20 minutes rest—then you are ready to go back to 
your work. THE BLOOD GIVEN IS QUICKLY RECOUPED. AS ANY DONOR WILL TELL YOU-—and there 
are a lot of Donors already volunteering. 
DOES IT HURT? 
No—tTry yourself or ask others. 
AM I FIT TO GIVE BLOOD ? ` 3 
No Blood will be taken unless the Doctor at the Clinic or donor session is satisfied that you are ‘fit. 

BLOOD DONORS IN THOUSANDS ARE NEEDED - 

Enrol Yourself as a Blood Donor 
Issued by: 
Organising Committee for 


BLOOD: BANKS & RESEARCH INSTITUTES 
NEW DELHI : 
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But 


to help? 


Е 


ET There is so much that every Indian woman can do, now, to 
f strengthen and defend the: Ноте Front. Take part in Defence 


s c dene. Contribute, and encourage contribution, to National Defence 
y Fund and buy Defence Certificates. There are, too, the many 
5 personal efforts youre can n make—in discipline, behaviour and attitude 3 


ө Wage war оп waste; check thoughtless buying and resist 
inflated prices. 


~ € Do not buy gold. Give your gold for country’s cause. 


ө Be resolute in work, whatever it may be, because each task 
done just that little more efficiently helps the national 
drive, strengthens India’s posttion. - 


ө Rouse yourself from apathy, and Take Action, 


BE VIGILANT 
| -take part їп national preparedness 
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what can Ido 


' . through local women's organisations. There is plenty 10; be. 
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WEED THIS OUT! 


DEAR READER, ' . - 


527 Corruption is the one word that has been vitiating the atmosphere іп 
the country ever since independence. Complaints have been heard at all 
levels. From the railway booking clerk and the porter who get you sleeping 
accommodation for a’ rupee up to those in the highest rung of the ladder, 
there seem to be distressingly few who are not its beneficiaries. 


The Prime Minister was no doubt right in pointing to a particular form 
of corruption as being more dangerous for the country than others. But we 
cannot agree with him that complaints of corruption are exaggerated. 


So far as nepotism is concerned, there cannot be two opinions. It is 
common knowledge that Big Business is constantly on the look-out for 
highly-placed officials willing to accept private employment themselves or 
desire their sons to get highly paid jobs. Those who show such inclination 
are carefully nurtured, so that the future paymasters derive direct benefit 
while the official is in government service and make the maximum use of his 
contacts in the bureaucracy. 


"There.are many such-officials holding important positions. And many 
of their former colleagues and in some cases sons, are paid agents of the 
private sector. e 


This is how it comes about that even when policies are laid down by 
the Government, the bureaucracy is able to help the moneybags circumvent 
them.with impunity. Even the high incidence of tax evasion is obviously 
only due to this kind of set-up. Clearly it is not impossible to collect the 
huge amounts of which the „exchequer is cheated year after year. But it 
doesn't happen. 


While thus it is Big Business which by its extensive and powerful rami- 
fications and by its unscrupulous methods has poisoned the body politic 
to a shocking -extent, the Government cannot altegother be absolved of 
responsibility. It is a sad fact that after independence nothing was done 
by those who, by virtue of the people’s faith in them, took charge of the 
nation’s destiny to root out the entrenched bureaucratic elements which had 
fattened as the blue-eyed boys of the former imperialist regime. On the other 
os they were pampered more and more. The consequences were inevit- 
able. | 


What is needed is a ruthless weeding out of corrupt elements at all 
levels of administration, particularly in the higher echelons. When the 
officer in charge is incorruptible, the chances of corrupt practices at lower 
levels are reduced to the minimum. 4 


Similarly, determined action is also needed in the ranks of the party 
in power. Other political parties cannot be.said to have a spotless 
record, but orice the ruling party with its preponderating strength, 
is cleansed, the process will go on elsewhere also. On those who claim to be 
progressive inside the Congress is cast this very elementary duty for the pre- 
servation of our democracy. For, corruption on a large scale can make a 
mockery of democracy, as it will only ensure the Rule of the Rich. 


All this does not mean that the public has no responsibility. After 
all, the smaller forms of corruption are encouraged only because citizens, or 
at any rate quite a large number of them, are willing parties to them. Even 
as the black-marketeer ánd the racketeer are encouraged by an acquiescing 
public, the corrupt official and politician also derive strength from the same 
source. 


To expose all this is the duty of every honest citizen. He who fails to 
do it will be failing the nation. Let, us show them that they shall not be 
tolerated. 


a THE EDITOR. 





RED RUMBLINGS x 
ж WEST -ASIAN VISTAS 


FACE to face with each other, 

what are the two giants of the 
Communist world going to do next? 
This question is being avidly asked 
in practically all circles of New Delhi. 
Political astrologers, seasoned dip- 
lomats, half-baked Marxists ` and 
veteran red-baiters, all are having a 
try at this guessing game. 

For New Delhi, it is no mere 
academic exercise nor dilettantist 
excitement of armchair revolution- 
‘aries. This great ideological duel 


between Moscow and Peking is. 


regarded here as having a direct 
bearing on the future of our foreign 
policy. With all the upsets that 
Peking’s breach’ of faith has brought 
for the Nehru foreign policy, one of 
its cardinal tenets has always been 
the calculation that between Moscow 
and Peking, differentiation is possible 
and is likely to grow. In the first 


: few years after the emergence of the’ 


new republic in China, it was thought 
our ties would be closer to Pek- 
ing than to. Moscow. After the 
overhauling of the set-up in Moscow 
and the Khrushchev wind-of-change 


sweeping through the Siberian aloof-, 


‘ness of the Stalin era, New Delhi’s 
affinity to Moscow became more 
pronounced, and significantly enou gh 
this synchronised with Peking’s cold- 
war blizzards across the Himalayan 
frontiers. The principle of differ- 
entiated approach has thus paid 
rich dividends. | | 

It is against this background of 
long-range compulsions of policy 
that there is more than ordinary 
interest in New Delhi today at re- 
ports of impending rapprochement 
between Moscow and Peking. The 
likelihood of bilateral talks between 
the two has been enhanced by the 
announcement of exchange of letters 
between the Communist Parties of 
the two countries. While the assess- 
ment of the new situation is awaited 
from our missions in both the Capi- 
tals, tentative appraisal of the new 
developments appears to have begun. 

According to the present indica- 
tions, little reliance can be placed 

on the reports that this road to ‘a 


new Communist summit might 
amount to a virtual climb-down for 
Mr Khrushchev. For, it cannot 
just be a small gesture on the part of 
the elder brother to mollify the 
wounded ego of the more impetuous 
younger brother. This is clear from 
the important happenings during the 
fortnight’ between the sugges- 
tion for bilateral. talks and the for- 
mal announcement of its actual 
acceptance. ^ 

: It was precisely during this fort- 
night following February 23 that 
Peking launched the .most vitriolic 
attack upon, Moscow's ardent sup- 
porters in different Communist Parti- 
es. This was the time when China's 
ideological firing squads fixed their 
sights at Thorez, Togliatti, Dange 
and even the American Communists. 
Not only the record length of the 


: polemics—which spread over 250,000 


words—but their contents which 
would stagger even the most cynical 
of cold-war politicians. The red 
thread running through the-successive 
rounds of attack was the denuncia- 
tion of the Khrushchev- policy on 
Cuba, on India-China dispute, on 
the basic issue of nuclear war. 
Secondly, the terms for a world 
meeting of the Communist leaders as 


ей forth by Peking leave very little 


room for Mr Khrushchev to claim 
that his political line can coexist 
with that of Mr Liu Shao. Chi. 
China. has made it clear that other 
Communist leaders would have to 
tender a public apology for the crime 
of having criticised the Word of 
Peking, would have to admit Alba- 
nia within the fold and expel Yugo- 
slavia irrevocably. If the~ Soviet 
leaders decide to accept such terms, 
that could only mean the total poli- 
tical abdication of the Khrushchev 
line. i ` 

Thirdly, an inkling of the Chinese 
realpolitik could be seen in Peking’s 
indictment of.the American Com- 
munists who ‘committed the sin of 


‘reminding Chiha that she also had 


been coexisting with imperialism in 
Hongkong and Macao. Against 
this, Peking People's Daily's warning 


‘munist world.: The 


E 


was: “Do you intend to raise all the 


. questions of unequal treaties and have 


a general settlement? Has it ever 
entered your head what the conse- 
quences would be?" What has struck 
many here as ominous is that in the 
catalogue of unequal treaties that 
China has to smart under, are men- 
tioned the Treaty of Argun. 1850, 
the Treaty of Peking 1860, and the 
Treaty of Ili 1881, all three having a 
direct beáring -on the Sino-Russian 
frontier. And ‘it “was significantly 
mentioned in passing that many of 
these treaties had “‘lost validity". 
Whether this opens a window onto 
the future foreign policy of China, 
it is difficult to say, although it 
could. not possibly have escaped 
notice in Moscow. : = 


ALTHOUGH resilience is ап 
axiom of Ше Khrushchev 


approach to diplomacy as well as to 
ideological disputés—this was borne 
out even at the world Communist 
meeting in Moscow in 1960—few 
here believe it possible for Mr Khru- 
shchev and his team to swallow all 
the Chinese charges and bring about 
even a patch-up unity in the Com- 
likelihood of 
the schism being bridged is discount- 
ed here, except at the remote: possi- 


_ bility of Mr Kennedy taking up the 


Dulles line and helping to prove the 
Chinese case. ' 
Observers heré have no doubt 
noted Mr Khrushchev’s rather. un- 
expected attack on Mr Ehrenburg 
and other rebel writers inside the 
Soviet Union last week. But there 
is hardly anybody here who is ready 
to mark it down as Mr Khrushchev 
mowing down his Hundred Flowers, 
as was done in Peking five years ago. 
Even the attack upon Sri Dange 
is seen here as one more proof of 
Peking’s anger with those who are 
known to be well established -in the 
Communist world as supporting the 
present Moscow approach to ‘world 
affairs. The main significance of 
the broadside against “the Dange 


“clique” as seen by New Delhi, how- 


ever, is that it almost comes out with 


a call to Indian Communists to split’ 


away from the present 
leadership of- the CPI. 


national 
A sign of 


- bitter despair rather than of confident 


strength, on the part of Peking’s 
Angry Men. 


* Е * * 


MAINSTREAM | 
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Obviously, there is a limit beyond 
which consumer restraint is impossi- 
ble. In the face of rising prices in 
the last few years, consumers, espe- 
cially those of the middle classes, 
have been practising austerity. Fur- 


ther reductions in their requirements ' 


might well recall the example of the 
quixotic Irishman who wished to 
teach his horse by progressive cuts 
in its diet to live on nothing and was 
baulked of his ambition only by the 
animal’s untimely death. Ехрегі- 
ments in excessive indirect taxation 
can thus be a ticklish business. 


. If, however, the expected does not 
happen and, on the contrary, infla- 
tion takes the bit between its teeth, 
the impact of the high prices on the 
country's economy can conceivably 
be grievous. Already considerable 


damage has been done by the conti- .. 


nual inflationary pressures and by the 
failure to control prices. 

Then there is the question of 
direct taxation. Among direct taxes, 


the super profits tax has come in . ` 


for trenchant criticism from big 
business. Referring to this,. the 
Economic ‘Times, Bombay, said, on 


the basis of its study of 51 giant com- ` 


panies: “It is reasonable to assume 
that anything from 70 to 80 per cent 
of the corporate units will come under 
the purview of this new levy. Again, 

it is likely that in a large number of 
cases the effect of the new tax will 
be to push up the overall burden on 
corporate profits to as much as 75 
to 80 per cent." (March 2, in the 
editorial: “А Grave Prospect.") 


False Prophets fus 


In order to know the market's 
reaction to these taxes it is necessary 
to understand what those who 
operate there think about them. 
' What newspapers say about specific 
levies is less important than what the 
operators think about specific scrips 
in the light of changing economy. In 
other words, price movements are 
chiefly a psychological question. 
Most operators agree with Hamlet 
` when he said: “There is nothing 
either good | or.bad but thinking 
makes it so.” ` But their. thinking is 
limited to dic not philosophi- 
cal, matters. 


Experience has taught those who 
deal in shares and stocks that, even 
while there were loud complaints 
that the burden of taxation was high 
in recent years and there had been 





MESSAGE 


from ` 


` LALA ВНАВАТ: RAM 


President, Federation of Indian Chambers of 


` 


i 


Commer ce and Industry i 


. In a country like ours, vast, poor and ignorant, aad yet`set on the 
path to quickly raise its standards and ‘quality of living through demo- 
cratic methods, there is great need ow the one had to educate the com- 
mon people on current problems, and on the other, to watch that their 


interests.are not allowed to suffer. , 


Good magazines which devote them- 
selves- to this mission аңа fulfil.it in а dispassiouate and construciive way 
have a very significant role to play. in this process. 


Mainstream, 4 


young weekly, less than a year old, seeks to serve the country їй this 


way. I. wish it every, success. 


It is-a аА lou on the part of its mavagement. to Же 


-ош a Special Number on the occasion of the Annual Sessiov -of the 
Federation. In this way, it сап preseut its point of view to representa- 


| tives of the business community who gather from all over India. I hope 
readers will find it both instructive and enthusiug. > on t 
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continual and .constant dark fore- 
bodings of economic and industrial 


„: Setback, the prices of shares have 
` been rising. Particularly since 1959, 


appreciation in shares was tremend- 
ous until May last year. Shares 
of several new flotations were widely 
.taken up by a public, greedy for 
` quick profits and forgetful. of past 
experience. 
subscribed from two or three times to 
thirty-seven times. There was one 
company share which appreciated 
by nearly. 2,500 per cent! 


An Opportunity’ 

When there was such a boom, 
those who profited from it preened 
themselves on their special talent or 
their sixth sense in' spotting the 
growth of 'the country's economy, 
or of particular industries, before 
others had got wise to it. This is 
another illusion which the Stock 
Exchange hugs. 


Equity capital was over- , 


"However, the Chinese . invasion 
and the recent Bduget proposals have 
exposed a serious weakness of the 
share market. Extremely high pric- 
es ruled for nearly four years. An 
ecstasy of speculative fervour lasted 
an unduly long time. - : 


Some salutary check and reversal 
of these trends was long overdue. 
This was not done voluntarily. But 
extraneous forces have fortunately 
intervened. Certainly the market 
should be able to take advantage: of 
these factors. If, however, it seeks 
to bolster share prices at an artificial 
level, as it has done in the last four 
years, it will rue the day. For a basis 
of abnormally high and artificial 


prices can only stand so long as. 


enough people believe i in it. As the 
Psalmist says, 
flowers of the field; for as soon’ as 
the wind goeth over it it is gone.” 
And now winds from several quarters 


are blowing. : 


MAINCTR RAN 


“it flourisheth as the - 
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IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY 


The iron and steel industry in 
India was the first to benefit from the 
policy of discriminating ‘protection 
British Raj. Under that 
policy, the possession of adequate 
raw materials was among major 
conditions for an infant industry to 
be eligible for, protection. 

It is a well-known fact that India 
has the highest grade of iron ore and 
in many cases the coalfields, although 
not of very high quality, are contigu- 
ous to the ігоп-оге belt.’ The ave- 
rage iron content of the ore is 
between 60 and 69 per cent, as com- 
pared with 40 per cent in Europe and 
50 per cent in the U.S. In regard to 
some other raw materials also—such 
as manganese ore—India is in a 
better position. 


Tardy Growth 

Notwithstanding these advan- 
tages, and despite the favourable 
commercial policy of the Govern- 
ment, Indian private industrialists 
could not develop this industry ade- 
quately. Before independence, there 
were only Tatas, the Indian Iron 
and Steel Co. and the Mysore Iron 
and Steel Works, and the industry 
was mainly concentrated in Bihar 
and West Bengal, close to the coal 


‘and iron ore deposits. The -total 


capital invested was about Rs. 61 
crores. Skilled and unskilled labour 
employed totalled about 60,000. 

The tardy growth despite advan- 
tages was due to two factors. First, 
iron and steel is a heavy industry in 
which immediate profits—which an 
entrepreneur seeks, especially in 
India—cannot be attained. Secondly, 
there were no development pro- 
grammes, and the State never took 
the initiative. | 

In independent India, with the 
launching of planned development, 
the iron and steel industry became 
important. Although the First Plan 
was not  industry-oriented, Ше 
Government took up responsibility 
for developing the iron and steel 
industry, under the Industrial Policy 
Resolution of 1948, reinforced later 


“Әу the 1956 Resolution. 


In the First Plan, the Govern- 
ment concentrated on expanding and ` 
modernizing existing industries. The 
expansion and modernization schem- 


March 16, 1963 


by GANESH SINGH 


es of TISCO and IISCO were approv- 


‘ed. Similar, increase in production : 


inthe Mysore Iron and Steel Industry 
was also helped in the First Plan 
period. Investments “оп expansion 
and modernization schemes in ‘the 
private sector during 1951-56 were 
estimated at Rs. 43 crores, as against 
the overall investment of about 
Rs. 70 crores on the Mysore Iron 
and Steel Works which is a govern: 
ment-owned industry. 


New Emphasis 
Effective policy in regard to iron 
and. steel, developed in the Second 


: Plan. The iron and steel industry 


is one which ensures a high rate of 


. growth. Its development 1s impera- 


tive in countries in which foreign 
exchange is a major limiting factor in 
development plans, provided of 
course the raw materials are avail- 
able. - 

Emphasis on development of this 
industry, which created much of the 
foreign exchange hump іп.1957-58, 
was criticized by Western econo- 
mists. This criticism was. based on 
the static comparative costs—that is 
Indian steel is produced at higher 
cost. ` 

This was reinforced by the in- 
adequacy of steel demand in India to 
provide an economic basis for a 
large-scale steel industry. But recent 
studies of the demand position in 


India, especially that made by the 


National Council of Applied Econo- 


.mic. Research, are optimistic; it is 


forecast that in the Third and Fourth 
Plans there will not be any shortage 
of demand. In any case, in the 
context of defence needs, there will 
be no shórtage. .However, despite 
these oriticism, the government pur- 
sued the policy of development of 
this industry as part of the Plan core. 

The Government wanted to esta- 
blish three plants of 1.0 million ton 
ingot capacity each at Rourkela 
(Orissa), Bhilai (Madhya Pradesh) 
and Durgapur (West Bengal) The 
Durgapur and Bhilai plants are also 
to produce 350,000 tons and 300,000 
tons respectively of foundry-grade 
pigiron. The foreign exchange com- 
ponent of the cost of the plans was 
Rs. 353.0 crores which was finally 
estimated іп March 1961 at 


Rs. 290.92 crores. 

These steel plants have been 
‘financed by the U.S.S.R., West Ger- 
many and Britain. The expansion, 
in the Second Plan aimed at 
6.1 million tons of ingot steel 
or 4.3 million tons of saleable 
steel and supplies of between 660,000 
and 870,000 tons of pig iron for sale. 
Exports -of saleable steel in 1960-61 
were expected to be between 200,000 
and 300,000 tons. 

But actual performance of the 
steel industry when the Third Plan 
began has been rather disappointing. 
The production was 2.2 million tons 
which fell by 2.1 million tons of the 
target. : 

This fall was due to the failure 
partly of public sector industries and 
partly of the private sector. Even 
Tatas failed to keep to target. This 
failure is largely due to the fact that 
these industries are not working to - 
full capacity and there is shortage 
of raw material, specially high-grade‘ 
coal, and transport difficulties. In 


. View of the stress on defence needs, 


the Government should exploit the 
existing capacity in these industries 
and import superior quality coal by 
reducing the import of some non- 
essentials to maintain uninterrupted 
growth of this industry. 

However, in 1961-62, the first 
year of the Second Plan, the pro- 
duction of seleable steel improved. 
It rose to 3.16 million tons and is 
estimated to rise to 4.06 million 
tons, 


Targets 

‚ The overall targets proposed 
are 10.2 million tons of steel ingot 
capacity and 1.5 million tons of pig 
iron for sale. The share of the pri- 
vate sector in the steel target is 3.2 
million tons of ingot. The existing 
installed capacity of TISCO and 
IISCO is 2.0 million tons. The total 
production of finished steel during the 
Third Plan period is tentatively esti- 
mated to be of the order of 24.1 
million tons, inclusive of an output 
of 0.3 million tons from the Bokaro 
plant in 1965-66. The overall invest- 
ment required for the public sector 
steel development programme іп- 
cluded in the Third Plan is estimated 
to'be Rs. 525 crores, of which the 
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Bokaro plant is estimated to cost 


Rs. 200.0 crores. 

Steel is one of the industries in 
which public ownership has been 
comparatively less controyersial ех- 
cept as regards pricing policy. This is 
mainly because the industry needs a 
huge investment in plant and techni- 
que which the State alone can under- 
take in the context of an under-deve- 
loped country. There isa tendency 
even in the countries of free enter- 
prise to accept the steel industry asa 
public utility. In Italy, nearly 50 
per cent of the steel industry is 
owned by the State. On the other 
hand, the Government of India has 


helped private sector steel industry : 


to expand its capacity. It has given 
loans -from the Steel Equalization 
Fund and stood guarantee for the 
IBRD loans. IBRD gave IISCO 20 
million dollars and TISCO 32.5 
million dollars. 

But the real conflict between the 
public and private ѕесіогѕгіѕ in the 
field of pricing. Prices of steel are 
controlled at two levels—the reten- 
tion price paid to the producer and 
the selling price to the consumer. 
“Тһе recent controversy over reten- 
tion price provides a good illustration 
of the conflict. Steel retention prices 
are fixed by the Government from 
time to time, taking into account the 
average price of,imported steel and 
the cost of domestic production. The 
Tariff Commission had recommend- 
ed a further increase of Rs. 38 on 
the average retention price of sale- 
able steel in 1960-62. It may be re- 
called that the average retention price 
in 1956 was only Rs. 395 per tonne 
and this was later raised to’ Rs. 512 
per tonne. If the recommendation 
of the Tariff Commission had been 
accepted, the retention price now 
would have been Rs. 550 per tonne. 
Actually, however, it has been fixed 
at Rs. 522.50 per tonne. 

Lopsided 

Rejéction of the Tariff Com- 
mission’s recommendation was due 
to the difference between the Govern- 
ment and the Tariff Commission 


regarding profit assessment. The 
Tariff Commission had built up a 
case in favour of a further increase 
of Rs 38 in retention price on the 
assumption that the industry should 
not be guaranteed a return of eight 
per cent on a representative block 
of saleable steel taken together with 
an interest of five per cent on esti- 
mated six-monthly working capital. 
The, set of arbitrary figures arrived 
at by the Commission was found 
lopsided, insofar as even the loans 
and advances given by the Govern- 
ment to private sector steel concerns 
were included in the block capital. 

It was also found that while these 
companies were deducting huge 
amounts as depreciation for working 
out their profits, the amounts so 
deducted were not subtracted from 
the working capital claimed to have 
been employed. The interest cal- 
culated on working capital was also 
high. 


Little Validity 

‚ The Commission had assumed 
only 90 per cent utilization of capa- 
city of the steel industry, which the 
Government has rejected in favour 
of full utilization. It is argued by 
private sector spokesmen that steel 
mills in advanced countries do not 
work beyond 80 per cent capacity. 

This argument has little validity 
in our conditions. In advanced 
countries, the giant monopolies do 
not permit .full utilization since 
increase in production may bring 
down prices and affect profits. The 
recent argument between the U.S. 
steel industry and President Kennedy 
underlined just this situation. 

In our country, with a protected 
market and hunger for more’ and 
more steel which has to be satisfied 
by costly imports, under-utilization 
of steel cannot be countenanced at 
all. Although the price rise given by 
the Government is Rs 10.50 per 
tonne, it has not affected profits. 
Tatas' gross profits in 1959-60 work- 
ed out to Rs 14.30 crores. The 
increase of Rs 10.50 per tonne would 
give Tatas an additional Rs 9.80 


crores on the basis of the Com- 
mission's recommendation. In the 
case of IISCO, the company would 
benefit by Rs 1.53 crores as against 


the Rs 5.53 crores the Commission ' 


wanted to give it. It is felt that this 
price is also high. Jf the price line 
is to be maintained, the price of.steel 
should be controlled and reduced, 
specially by fully utilizing existing 
capacity. 


Near Ports 


In order to reduce prices, the 
Government should think of esta- 
blishing new steel industries along 
the coast, if it is accepted that we 
have to import coal to meet the 
industrys needs. This would re- 
duce cost of transport and facilitate 
the growth of the- industry. In 


. parts such as Goa, where iron ore is 


available, there is no difficulty in 
establishing the industry. And since 
India plans to export steel, establish- 
ment of the industry near ports 
would be useful. If we establish 
steel industries in the south and west, 
it may also ensure the correction of 
regional imbalance. 

Although large-scale steel indus- 


try should be in the public sector and 


its establishment should be the res- 
ponsibility of the State alone, it is 
worthwhile to consider the establish- 
ment of small-scale steel units by the 
private: sector. If it can compete 
effectively with the giants as regards 
costs, we will be utilizing the re- 
sources of the country to advantage. 
The Steel delegation under the leader- 
ship of Sri Raghupati, Deputy 
Secretary, Ministry of Steel and 
Mines, studied the position in China 
in 1959 and recommended the esta- 
blishment of small-size steel plants. 
There are ‘three important reasons 
for considering" the establishment 
of small-size plants alongside the 
large-scale units: (1) Low reserves 
of good coking coal in relation to 
large resources of high-grade iron 
ore; (2) need for diversification of 
steel production to satisfy the grow- 
ing demand of industries; and (3) 
feed to avoid Strain on transport. 
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AIR W.ASHER ECONOMISER 
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WATER COOLER 


For a constant supply of 
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hour depending оп the . 
, model. 
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COTTON TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
Why Foreign Exchange Drain ? 


Manufacture -of cotton textiles 
constitutes the largest single industry 
in the country. In terms of its 
capacity for yarn and cloth produc- 
tion based on the number of spindles 


and looms installed, India holds а. 


very important position among tex- 


tile producing. countries. The mill’: 
. of yarn: produced, the pattern of 


sector of this industry provides 
employment to more than 80,00,000 
workers. The handloom sector pro- 
vides employment to: 10 million. 
Capital invested, in the mill indus- 
try is éstimated at Rs 100 crores, the 
annual turnover at ‘between Rs 350 
and 400 crores. ^^ ~‘ > 

This industry is exclusively in the 
private sector. But its target of 
production is set by the Government 
in its Plans, and it gets Government 
support through.fiscal апа. other 
policies. А 

There was, however, a shortfall 


in the production targets of 1960-61. : 


Tt was only estimated at.4,800 milion 
yards in 1961-62, while it was 5,000 
million yards in the first Plan.. 
Foreign Exchange Earner 
This industry is not: only the 
biggest but is also considered one of 
the biggest foreign exchange earners. 
Nearly one-third of.our foreign ex- 
change earnings come from this 
industry. But net addition to foreign 
exchange resources is- different. In 
this matter the cotton textile iridus- 
try has a different story to tell. 
During the period of five years 
1956-60, foreign exchange earnings 
from textile exports came to Rs 339.6 
crores. During the same period, 
the total outlay of foreign exchange 
on the textile industry is Rs 429.2 
crores. The net expenditure of 
foreign exchange by this, industry 


was therefore Rs 89.6 crores during ` 


this period. It is important to note 
that out of this considerable sum 
of Rs 429.2 crores. .of: foreign 
exchange, textile machinery import 
cost only Rs 83.6 crores, while the 
import of raw cotton accounted for 
the huge sum of Rs 240.4 crores. 

This brings out the adverse aspect 
of this industry, namely, its heavy 


344 dependence on foreign cotton. India’s 
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imports of raw cotton have over the 


years risen from -an annual average. 


of “two lakh: ‘bales: during -1925-30 
to five lakh bales in 1935-40 and to 
nearly seven lakh bales during 
1956-60. Production of high-quality 
cotton has ‘not kept pace with 
demand, Judging from the quality 


гау. cotton consumption by Indian 
industry has shown a growing shift 
to higher counts. 
21 and above accounts "for: 4L. per 
cent of the total. production in 
1951-53, which rose to 44. per cent in 
1954-56;-49 per cent іп 1957-59, and 
57 per cent in 1960-61. These chang- 
es réflect mainly a shift in consumer 
preference in India in favour.of finer 
varieties. It is significant to note 
that coarse and lower medium varie- 


. ties of cloth cover as much.as-75 to . 


80 per cent of export, while 15 per 
cent of higher medium cloth and 
only 5-10 per cent superfine are 
exported. . Thus, the import of super- 
fine raw "cotton is entirely for 
domestic purposes. “Оліу 10 per 


cent of the total exports of-cotton: 


textiles use imported fine raw cotton. 

This striking imbalance in favour 
of fine cotton import costing the 
nation heavily in foreign exchange 
has to be rectified. We have to 
produce more of superfine cotton 
inside the-cóuntry and at the same 
time, through taxation policy, try to 
Shift the domestic consumer's pre- 
ference from superfine to other types 
of cloth, This -will help ‘conserve 
foreign exchange to the extent of 
nearly Rs 50:crores a year. This 


. Saving itself can’ pay for a complete 


steel plant in two years. . 


Export Trends 7 

-Even on the export front, this 
industry is faring rather badly. 
Textile industry in the world as a 
whole is subject to trends- of dimi- 
nishing international trade resulting 


‘from’ various factors. Firstly; "this 


is the one industry which can be 
started in under-developed countries 
with less capital since the industry 
is relatively labour-intensive. 
Secondly, this industry faces 


Yarn of counts’ 


severe competition from synthetics, 
such as rayon’ and nylon. Thus,. 
world trade in cotton 'piecegoods 
declined by 10. per cent between 
1910-13 and 1926-28; by 13 per cent 
in the next 10 years; and: by a further 
10 per cent between 1936-38 and 
1951. Although the world's popu- 
lation increased Бу more than half 
during this.period, the actual volume 
of textile, exports came down by 
nearly 30 per cent. The share of 
"exports іп the tota] production of 
India's cotton textile industry also 
, indicates the same-trend. In 1950 
it was 30 per cent but declined to 14 
per cent in 1959. Output has gone up 
by nearly 45 pér cent, but exports 
"have fallen by one-third from the 
peak levels in the years immediate- 
“ly following’ World War II. 

It is extraordinary to note that the 
Government’s policy with regard to 
this industry accentuates those very 
aspects which are its drawbacks. 
From the point of view of foreign 
exchange earning as also of lowering 
the cost of product, the Government 

“seems ‘to“move on the reverse gear 
so faras the textile industry is con- 
cerned. This industry suffers noto- 
riously from uneconomic units. 
Nearly 150 inefficient economic units 
are there. Ninety per cent of mills 
employ the machinery which is older 
than 26 years. . АШ this has been 
due to over-working during the war 
and yet they have not been 
replaced. Nor has the Government 
exercised its authority to compel the 
textile magnates to modernise their 
mills. -Experts have been able to 
work out that it is possible to go in 
for modernising the industry with- 
out incurring large-scale unemploy- 
ment, while proper coordination 
between the mill industry and the 
handloom industry could have help- 
ed to meet consumer demands 


_ytaking into account the imperatives 


-of planning. This emphasis оп 
modernisation is necessary on account 
of the fact that the industry is an 
important exporter. So the Govern- 
ment cannot follow the same policy 
towards this industry which it can 


• (Continued on page 44) 
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RAYON PROVIDES THE ANSWER 


\ 

The growth of rayon was original- 
ly stimulated by competition, with 
natural fibres. This was first mani- 
fest in the field of knitted goods. 
Here rayon displaced cheap cotton 
goods and less expensive silk under- 
wear material, and carved out a 
place for itself in the low-price seam- 
less hosiery field. Here lines such as 
tubular knit underwear lent them- 
selves to large-scale production. 


As rayon improved vastly in 
quality, as it did from 1925, it moved 
up into better-priced, medium-quality 
lines, especially in the field of woven 
fabrics, and cut into the market for 
silk, cotton and woollen goods 
through the development of weaves 
which often simulated those of these 
natural fibres. 


New Styles . 

By promotional efforts rayon was 
then introduced in party dresses 
which, initially of inexpensive types, 
were distributed by the best retail 
houses in the metropolitan areas. 
Later, rayon became widely accepted 
in the best party dresses. From this 
field, rayon graded down into the 


: house dress field, raising the stan- 


dards of this industry by high styling 
and by the creation of “suburban 
wear.” As a result of all this, between 
60 and 70 per cent of all women’s 
dresses sold in the U.S.A. were made 
of rayon when the war started. 


The style of quality market was 
important. Styling meant constant 


replacements to meet rapid obsoles- 
cence of wearing apparel because of 
changes in taste. 


Such style fabrics 


by ANIL SHETH 


wool in men’s suitings, carpets, etc. 

Rayon had some difficulty in 
establishing itself in men’s suitings 
in respect of which durability, crease 
and appearance were important. 
Trousers made of rayon, being less 
elastic than natural fibres, bagged 
more. However, progress was made 
in overcoming these and other un- 
favourable characteristics. Rugs and 
carpets containing rayon did not meet 
with much success. The leading car- 
pet mills had 50 per cent wool and 
50 per cent rayon blends, but a retail 
survey indicated that blends did not 
sell readily even after the war, 
mainly because greater improvement 
in quality, such as resistance to soil- 
ing, was needed. 


Oil-resistant 


Rayon tow was developed in 
1937--а loose rope of continuous 
filament, used in making packings for 
hydraulic presses, propeller shafts, 
and pump rods and tops for worsted 
spinning. Rayon brush bristles were 


developed from . cellulose acetate. 


applied as a coating over rayon cord, 
thus creating a flexible fibre, resis- 
tant to oils. І 
Although the uses of rayon were 
thus largely in wearing apparel, other 
sources of demand were being deve- 
loped. First came women’s under- 
wear and hosiery, suit linings, men’s 
hosiery, etc. Then followed house- 
hold decorative applications—up- 
holstery, drapes, bedspreads and cur- 
tains. For some time, the industry 
had been concentrating on industrial 
applications, of which the tyre fabric 
field was regarded as most interesting. 





in buses, trucks and military equip- 


‘ment. 


One of the most impressive things 
about the rayon industry was the 
steady growth in production through- 
out the world. World rayon pro- 
duction hit an estimated 3,500 million 
Ib in 1942, reflecting notable increase 
in a number of countries. This was 
3.5 times the output in 1953 and 
eight times that of 1929, and indicat- 
ed worldwide acceptance of the pro- 
duct, especially by countries where 
purchasing power was low. 

Japan exceeded American pro- 
duction in 1936 and has kept ahead 
since. Germany passed the U.S. 
in 1937 and far surpassed American 
output in 1942. Cheap labour and 
depreciated exchange rates, especial- 
ly in Japan, were strong contributory 
factors. In addition, the U.S. and 
the U.K. had placed less emphasis 
on staple fibres than Japan and Ger- 
many, where the need to provide a 
wool-like substitute was more urgent. 


In Hitler Germany 


A better understanding of the 
trends in Germany can be had by 
considering the economic and poli- 
tical forces then prevailing. Begin- 
ning in the early thirties, Nazi policy 
and economy resulted ina diminution 
of imports, particularly in textile 
raw materials. This was associated ` 
with a programme to clothe the 
German people almost entirely from 
domestic resources. To this end tex- 
tile mills were assessed at nine marks 
per spindle and the funds were used 
to build new staple-fibre plants for 
mass production. At the same time, 





Rept r AS 


objectives: - * 


(1) Substitution of German beech. 


pine and straw pulps for 
Scandinavian spruce. 
Reduction of chemical con- 
sumption and recovery of 
chemical waste. 

Development of continuous 
alkali cellulose processes to 
conserve iron and manpower. 
Development of various 
methods and treatments to 
increase the wear resistance 
and laundering resistance of 
rayon. ' | р 
Development of cellulose 
fibres with water resistance and 
other wool-like properties. 
Development of speciality 
cellulose fibres, such as jute 
type, spun, dyed, cupra- 
ammonium acetate, etc. 
Development of fully synthe- 
tic staple fibres to fulfil speci- 
fic requirements. 


Gains in rayon production, such 
as those displayed in the U.S., Japan, 
Germany and elsewhere, were due in 
great measure to low prices. Because 
of low cost and wide acceptance, 
viscose yarn in the early stages of 
development commanded by far the 
greater part of the rayon market, but 
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in 1933, and again in. 1935; acetate 
registered great increases in output. 
Greater volume of production per- 
mitted further cost, reductions, with 
the result that the large premium on 
acetate yarn disappeared in 1936. 
© Over a'long period costs were 
reduced, first by labour-saving devic- 
es which netted'a much greater 
poundage of output per worker, and 
second by lower raw material costs 
by switching to wood pulp instead 
of cotton linters; and in the case of 
acetate rayon, by lower acetic anhy- 
dride prices and better acid recoveri- 
es. Normally; about 30 per cent of 
sales were, taken by salaries and 
wages and nearly-30 per cent by raw 
materials. . It must be noted that pre- 
wer rayon industry made progress 
under two important operating con- 
ditions—absence of any important 
competing synthetic material, and 
-declining trend in rayon prices. 
War economy created, a demand 
for large quantities of fabrics of 
standard shades having a high degree 
of colour fastness. In response to 
'this demand, the rayon industry 
offered the "spun dyed" type. By 
taking advantage of the ability to 
incorporate colouring materia] prior 
to, or during, the formation of the 
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filaments; rayon manufacturers pro- 
„duced. shades of such fastness that the 
colour could be removed or faded 
only by treatments so drastic as to 
destroy the utility of the material. 

These types of rayon offer consi- 
derable future promise, especially 
in the field of staple fibre where the 
process of blending permits a wide 
variety of shades and cross-dyeings 
to be produced with a limited number 
of standard colours. 


It is well! known that the charac- 
teristics of natural fibres are suscep- 
tible to only very limited control, 
while those of synthetics can be 
varied at will in many respects. 
Considerable experimentation is in 
constant progress to meet new specific 
trade requirements; to improve pro- 
cessing characteristics and to develop 
new applications and improved Style 
effects. 

War economy and military Beds 
placed heavy demands on the domes- 
tic rayon industry. To meet these 
demands there were extensive in- 
creases in output and wide diversifi- 
cation in properties to fulfil new and 
broadened use requirements. These 
factors may. be expected to have а 
permanent influence on the direction 
of the industry's future development. 
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COAL INDUSTRY 


Coal -accounts for nearly 68 
per cent of India’s exploited mineral 
wealth. Besides being an industrial 
fuel, it is an essential raw material, 
when carbonised to give coke, for the 
iron and steel industry. It is also a 
source material for a large number of 
valuable by-products, such as tar 
and benzol. Rapid  industrialisa- 


tion needs a correspondingly expand- 


ing coal base, and any lag in the 


latter will be a serious limiting factor , 


to economic advancement. 


The economics of the coal indus- 
try, with the connected problem of 
organising its distribution at points 


of consumption, is so complex, how- : 


ever, that it is universally recognized 
that this industry cannot be left 
unregulated. By 1936, in the wake 
of the Great Depression, all coun- 
tries, already come to this conclu- 
sion, and the coal industry, by and 
large, had been brought under eco- 
nomic and social control exercised 
through public or semi-public bodies. 
After the Second World War, coal 
was one industry which was national- 
ised in a large number of even capi- 
talist countries. 


Even if belatedly, the British 
government in India was obliged to 


recognize this fact and in 1944,, 


faced with the exigencies of war, 
it had to resort to fairly comprehen- 
sive controls on the industry. Since 
then control over production, dis- 
tribution, movement and prices of 
coal has been maintained uninter- 
rupted, and this is admitted, even by 
spokesmen of free enterprise, to have 
been the prime factor in the stability 
and growth of this industry. 


Chronic Crisis | 
Before the era of control, the 
industry had been in a state of chro- 
nic crisis, subject to violent fluctua- 
tions, cycles of “over-production’’, 
cut-throat competition and uneco- 
nomic prices followed every few 
years by scarcity and high prices. 
Though organized coal-mining on a 
limited scale had started in this 
country in the second quarter of 
last*century, it assumed significance 
only at the beginning of the present 
„century, and more particularly in the 
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First World War. But immediately 
thereafter, the basic weakness of the 
industry, in the absence of controls, 
began to manifest itself. Between 
1920 and 1944 there were sharp falls 
in production as many as four times. 
The depression years accentuated the 
crisis—in 1931 a fall of nearly two 
million tons was recorded, and by 
1933 the output had fallen behind 
even the 1918 figure. 


Slaughter Mining | 

In the depression years, many 
collieries were closed down or aban- 
doned altogether, but others tried 
to cope with the situation by resort 
to large-scale output through 
“slaughter mining”, that is, exploita- 
tion of coal reserves, often of the 
best quality, regardless of long- 
term interests. The miners were 
subjected to the most cruel exploita- 
tion, with no thought spared for 
their health or safety. This has left 
its mark to this day on coalmining in 
India, and it has been rightly said 
that in this industry, profit comes 
first, safety a poor second and nation- 
al welfare a “dead horse" never 
likely to start. 


The first enquiry into the affairs 
of the industry was ordered in these 
conditions, in 1936, on the safety of 
miners, prevention of avoidable waste 
of coal and the price problem. But 
no significant action followed this 
enquiry. Meanwhile production 
started picking up somewhat on 
account of revival of economic 
activity and later because of the war. 
But since the basic malady remained, 
when coal requirement rose sharply 
in the war years, a coal famine of 
unparalleled proportions was wit- 
nessed in 1942-45. There was actually 
a drop in production of four million 
tons in 1943. Depredations of the 
earlier period had left a legacy of 
inadequate plant replacements, and 
war prevented quick renewals. 
Labour, sweated through the years, 
moved out of the coalfields when the 
war provided alternative avenues of 
employment. 


Stunted Growth 
Even when the then government 


moved in to establish some control 
on the industry in 1944, it was design- 
ed primarily to ensure larger profits 
to the mineowners as an incentive 
for larger production. The workers 
were able to get a share only after 
the war, when in 1946, faced with 
acute discontent, some wage increas- 
es were granted. In 1947 further 
relief to miners was given by the 
Conciliation Board—but then the 
mineowners were duly compensated 
by increase in prices. 

Thus the coal industry in India, 
through more than a century of its 
existence, with a considerable share 
in it of British capital, remained 
stunted, based on narrow profit 
motive and sweating of labour. Pro- 
duction by the end of 1950 was just 
around 32 million tons. Coal pro- 
duction was at the same time reflec- 
tive of the retarded pace of industrial 
growth of the country. After all, 
the scale of output of coal in any 
country is bound to be determined by 
the extent of its industrialisation and 
not merely by the existence of large 
workable reserves of coal. 


Changing Pattern 

The intimate link-up of coal pro- 
duction with  industrialisation is 
graphically illustrated by our own 
experience since Independence. 
India's First Plan made only a modest 
beginning in the expansion of the 
industrial base in the country. No 
special effort was needed to meet 
the demand for an additional six 
million tons of coal, and the industry 
as it then was could easily provide 
this. However, when the Second 
Plan launched the programme for 
rapid industrialisation, with empha- 
sis on iron and steel, effort on the 
part of the coal industry had to be 
correspondingly large. The Second 
Plan needed an additional annual 
production of 22 million tons of coal 
within five years, as against only six. 
million tons in the First Plan period. 
The target of additional coal produc- 
tion in the Third Plan is still larger— 
37 million tons annually and even 
more to sustain economic advance. 
With the growth of industrialisation, 
the pattern of coal consumption has 
alsp been rapidly changing. 
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Until recently, the Railways weré 
the largest consumers of coal. In 
` 1950 they required 10 million tons 
or nearly 31 per cent of total produc- 
tion. Though in absolute terms 
Railway requirements are going up 
sharply and are expected to total 
double the 1950 figure by the close 
of the current Plan period, they 
would by then have been displaced 
from the first position among coal 
consumers by the iron and steel 
industry. As against 4.4 million 
tons required by the iron and steel 
industry in 1950, its requirements of 
coal in 1965-66 are estimated at 25 
million tons. Coal requirements of 
‘thermal stations too are going up 
fast. As against six million tons 
' jn 1950, they will need 12 million tons 
in 1965-66. Cement factories, brick 
and tile factories, lime potteries and 
refractories and a host of other indus- 
tries will require larger and larger 
quantities of coal. 


The coal industry, its systematic 
and constant growth matching the 
growing industrialisation of the coun- 
try, is thus of prime importance. 
A comprehensive plan for discovering 
new deposits, establishing workable 
coalfields, extraction of coal and 
finally its distribution are all most 
vital for any plan of industrialisation. 


State Policy 


The experience of other countries 
and the history of the industry in 
this country show that such a task 
cannot be left to the private sector 
and to the normal interplay of eco- 


contiguous ateas—coupled with con- 
trol on production, prices and dis- 
tribution would be adequate to cope 
with the situation. 3 


Public Sector 


The public sector in coal, with all 
its deficiencies and confronted with 
the initially more difficult task of 
opening virgin areas and bringing 
about dispersal of coal production to 
outlying areas of Madhya Pradesh 
and Bihar to ease transportation pro- 
blem, has shown its worth in the last 
few years. Out of the total addition- 
al production cf 22 million tons in the 
Second Plan; the private sector was 
allotted 10 million tons and the pub- 
lic sector 12 million tons. Though 
actual production in the last year of 
the Plan fell short of target by six 
million tons, the public sector had 
completed the entire outlay for the 
targeted increase in production and 
had created the capacity for the same. 
In the Third Plan, out of a total 
additional production of 37 million 
tons in the last year of the Plan, the 
public sector’s share is 20 million 
tons, including three million tons 
from Singareni. 

Besides large investments in a 
planned manner, taking into account, 
at the same time, wider national 
requirements such as dispersal of 
production and maintaining produc- 
tion in such collieries as  Girdih 
which, though financially unecono- 
mic, need to be worked for social 
reasons and the high quality of coal 
they give, its existence has also enabl- 


to help with a deep-shaft mine in 
Jarangdih of 1.5 million ton capacity. 
Technical help has been obtained 
from several countries. 

The problem of planned exploita- 
tion of coking coal reserves and their 
conservation has been a major one, 
since our reserves are limited. The 
problem was initially sought to be 
tackled by the introduction in 1952 
of a scheme for pegging production 
of metallurgical coal by fixing ceil- 
ings on production of individual 
collieries. Since. then, with technical 
advance, setting up of washeries and 
the coming up of the public sector, 
the complicated plegging scheme 
could be given up in 1961. 

The development of the public 
sector in coal in the course of a few 
years has thus laid the foundations 
for a modernised coal industry. 


Private Sector 


Side by side, we have the private 
sector, quantitatively still the larger 
of the two and growing in volume of 
production, though expansion in the 
direction of new mines has been 
restricted. But how different a 
sight of the industry it presents 
may be seen from the fact that, as 
against two dozen modernised, 
mechanised and socially responsible 
collieries, that constitute the pub- 
lic sector, the number of ргі- 
vate sector collieries is as large as 
825, among them some tiny ones 
with few thousand tons of annual 
production and some giant. The 
existence of so many collieries, with 
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right conditions for expansion of 
production of coal are more impor- 
tant to the consumer than the price 
he has to pay. On the basis of this 
principle, prices have been revised 
upwards again and again. And yet 
malpractices and mismanagement 
have not ceased. Safety and con- 
servation in mining have been neg- 
lected and the. widespread practice 


of mixing various grades of.coal and , 


disregarding priorities. іп. supplies 
of various grades for the sake of 
quick outturn and profit has not 
decreased. The committee set up 
in August 1958 to promote volun- 
tary amalgamation of collieries and 
adjustment of boundaries has been 
a dismal failure and in all these 
years the committee has succeeded 
in only a few dozen cases. Labour- 
management relations іп coalfields 
remain a serious problem. . 


Unutilized Loan 
The weaknéss of the private sector 


has been most pointedly shown up.. 
by its failure to' utilize even the: 


World Bank loan of Rs 17 crores, 
secured by the Government to enable 
the private sector to carry out its 
Third Plan schemes. The Govern- 





ment has been obliged to seek exten- 
sion of the time limit originally 
agreed to for its utilization and sche- 
mes have been evolved to help min- 
eowners by matching rupee finance. 
But there are still no signs that the 
private sector will cooperate unless 
It gets its pound of flesh in terms of 
further concessions at the cost of the 
exchequer and the consumer. 


Another important consideration 
that must influence direction of coal 
policy is the problem of transporta- 
tion. "The transport bottleneck has 


‘had adverse effect not only on the 


consumers who suffer under artificial 
famine of this essential commodity 


‘from time to time, but on production 


itself. The NCDC, for instance, had 


‘to.cut production to 25 per cent of 
‘capacity for several months in 1961 


and later. Several: measures have 
been taken to resolve or at .least 
lessen this problem. But such 
attempts come up against the diffi- 
culties to the small private collieries 
which cannot adjust themselves to 
more mechanised and tighter 
methods of production and distribu- 
tion. . 

At a recent meeting of Parlia- . 
ment's Informal -Consultative Com- 


inviting food— 
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mittee, the question of nationalisa- 
tion of the coal industry was sharp- 
ly raised. The Minister for Fuel, 
however, sounded a note of caution, 
though he did not dispute the argu- 
ments in favour of nationalisation. 

How long the Government will 


_persist in its policy of caution one 


does not know, but action along this 
line seems very much overdue. 
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For friendly hospitality 


Here's a happy combination to offer family or guests! А way of 
and to top off the treat, ice-vold Coca-Cola. 
For this is the sparkling, wholesome refreshment that has a way 
with food —that fresbens your taste, brings out flavour. Next time 
yor serve a snack—serve Coca-Cola with itt 
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may be given 73 any manufacturer 
whose products are made to .the 
relevant indian Standards. It is a re- 


cognition of his business integrity ала” 


trustworthiness. hae ee 


Modern methods of quality contro!, an 
essential part af any scheme of certi- 
fication, bring about many economies 
in production through elimination of 
defectives, increase in productivity, 
and securing of uniform quality of 
output. These benefits far outweigh 
any additional cost involved in-institut- 
ing continuous inspection and testing. 


Periodical check-up. by ISI of manufa- 
cturers' own quality control systems 
constitutes an invaluable ' ‘service to 
ensure top management of the high 
efficiency of production and mantes 


nance of quality. Б-ға ы жарайтыны 


Consumer satisfaction and competitivo 
marketing position are the obvious 


advantages enjoyed by all E Mark 


users. 
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can join the distinguished. company of 
manufacturers who already- hold - M 
(Em) Certification Mark Licences.’ 
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INTERLOCKING OF DIRECTORSHIPS 


Ё IN 


MARKETING AND MANUFACTURING COMPANIES 


This paper by Sri Raj K. Nigam and Sri N. D. Joshi 
under the Research and Statistics Division, Department of 
Company Law Administration of Government of India, 
focuses attention -on а very important aspect of modern 
economic development of India. It brings out clearly signi- 
ficant trends in modern business conditions in the country 
and is therefore of interest to all students of current 
affairs. The paper was finalised in February 1963. 
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The two recent studies* on the 
pattern of company directorships 
in India prepared by the writers of 
this paper went into such general 
questions as the size of board of 
directors, extent of nominee direc- 
torships stemming from the manag- 
ing agency system, nationality of 
directors, multiple directorships, 
directors’ stake in the companies, 
age and occupational pattern of 
company directors etc. These ques- 
tions were discussed іп relation, 
only, to the big-sized companies 
having a paid up capital of Rs 50 
lakhs and above. One of these 
studies also contained a few case 
studies of certain leading industrial 
companies in the country in regard to 


‘which a deeper probe was made into 


uj 


the interlocking of directorships. 
These relationships established inter- 
corporate connections between com- 
panies carrying on similar trade or 
manufacturing activity which often 
results in common price and distribu- 
tion and related policies of mutual 
benefit and advantage. The examina- 
tion of the material collected for the 


NOTE : The views expressed in this study are the personal views of the authors and the D 
is in no way committed to them. The authors were assisted by Shri P.D. Shar 

* 1. The Pattern of Company Directorship in India—A pilot study, 

2. All India Survey of Company Directorships pertaining to bi 


December 1962). 
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aforesaid general studies reveals such 
patterns of interlocking as between 
companies producing competitive and 


* complementary products and between 


manufacturing and trading com- 
panies with or without any manufac- 
turing activities as a complementary 
or subsidiary line of business. The 
full extent and ramifications of such 
inter-corporate connection, however, 
were.not gone into, although they 
were admittedly important. The 
importance of inter-connections sub- 
sisting between companies engaged 
in identical manufacturing activities 
arises from the fact that these tend 
to reduce the area and degree of 
competition to the detriment of the 
economic efficiency of the firms and 
the general interest of the consumers. 
As distinct from this, vertical inter- 
connections could be in two possible 
directions, upstream towards the 
source of supply or downstream to- 
wards the markets. In the first 
case, inter-connection comes about 
mainly because of the production 
needs; in the other case, itis motivat- 
ed by the desire to control or gain 


markets. 


2. Objective of the Study 

The objective of this study is 
twofold: firstly, to find out the ex- 
tent of inter-company connections 
between trading and manufacturing 
companies through common direct- 
ors, and secondly, to find out how 
many of the interlocks forged 
through common directors can, at 
the maximum, be ascribable to the 
desire of integrating marketing and 
manufacturing policies. Thus, in 
other words, it means that the pur- 
pose of this study is simply to present 
the data on interlocking of director- 
ships from а particular angle, viz., 
the relationship between manufac- 
turing and trading companies, the 
importance of which is discussed in 
the following paragraph. 


3.. Relationship between Manufac- 
_turing and Trading companies 
Despite the numerous channels 

through which goods and services 


‚аге marketed, the inherent stake of 


manufacturing company іп the 
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marketing of its products cannot be 
totally denied because the growth, 
prosperity and even the sheer exis- 
tence of manufacturing company in 
the ultimate analysis depends very 
much on the extent to which consu- 
mers are satisfied with its products. 
This means that manufacturing com- 
panies will be interested in seeing 


that its consumers receive goods of · 


standard quality, at reasonable price 
and in sufficient quantity. The ex- 
tent of such interest may vary depen- 
ding on marketing conditions, that 
is to say, in sellers’ market it may not 
be as great as it would be in buyers’ 
market. Therefore it is no wonder 
that in buyers’ market manufacturers 
are greatly interested in establishing 
their own exclusive marketing chan- 
nels right down to the final consumer 
and/or in advertising the quality 
and price of their products, in impos- 
ing restrictions on the final traders 
and on other distributors and stock- 
ists through whom the goods are 
channelled relating to their margins, 
charges for servicing, price for resale 
etc. These efforts of manufacturing 
companies are bound to yield satis- 
factory results if the policies of 
manufacturing companies and the 
marketing company are integrated— 
may be through interlocking of 
directorships. 


Such integration of policies of 
manufacturing and marketing com- 
panies in buyers’ market has thus 
an economic justification as it secures 
better satisfaction for the consumers. 
But in the conditions of sellers’ 
market, this integration of policies 
may lead to many a misuse. For 
example, if the financial interest of 
management in the manufacturing 
company in the form of dividends 
remuneration etc. is considerably 
less than that it has in the marketing 
company then the above integration 
may result in securing higher profit 
margin for trading company than 
that earned by the manufacturing 
company on the same production. 
Even if the managements’ interest 
in the manufacturing and marketing 
companies is more or less the same, 
there may be situations such as the 
need to oppose the demand of labour- 
ers to pay higher wages or to obey 
the price regulations confined to 
merely ex-factory price of the pro- 
duct, a higher profit margin may be 
retained by trading companies. This, 
however, does not mean that situa- 
tions described above will not be 
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used by management having more 
interests in trading company than in 
manufacturing company. Further, 
in sellers’ market, the potentiality 
of trading company іп securing 
higher profits by resorting to price 
discrimination or by creating artifi- 
cial scarcity of supply of products 
etc. cannot be minimised. 

Both the above contrasting 
aspects of interlocks of manufactur- 
ing and marketing companies will 
have to be borne in mind in valuing 
the importance of such relationship 
between manufacturing and trading 
companies against the background 
of Indian conditions. The good as- 
pect of the inter-connections is of 
great importance in India's efforts 
in boosting her exports in foreign 
markets which are essentially buyers' 
market. The  votentiality of the 
harm that may flow from such inte- 
gration cannot, however, be under- 
mined particularly when internal 
market for many products due to 
the inadequate transport, restric- 
tions on imports etc. is essentially a 
sellers market. 

Here, before passing on to dis- 
cuss the statistical results of our 
inquiry, it may be mentioned that 
this study which 'is mainly factual, 
does not go into the various ramifica- 
tions of the relationship between 
manufacturing and trading compa- 
nies, except stressing its importance 
in the foregoing paragraphs. 


4. Coverage 


A. full-scale examination of the 
above issue will require study of 
interlocking of about 4,500 trading 
companies engaged in wholesale 
business with over 10,000 companies 
engaged in manufacturing and pro- 
cessing industries. In terms of paid 
up capital, these trading companies 
accounted for atout 7% of the total 
paid up capital of the entire corpo- 
porate sector and for 10% of the 
paid up capital of non-Government 
corporate sector. The number of 
trading companies being large, we 
have collected information in respect 
of 70 trading companies which did 
not in any way combine manufactur- 
ing or other investment and finance 
activities as the nucleus of companies 
for our study. The State-wise dis- 
tribution of these 70 companies is as 
follows. 54 belong to Maharashtra 
(paid up capital: Rs 8.7 cróres), 4 
to Gujerat (paid up capital: Rs 0.2 
crores), 3 to the State of Madras 


(paid up capital: Rs 2.7 crores) and 
9 to West Bengal (paid up capital: 
Rs 3.6 crores) The total paid up 
capital of the 70 companies covered 
in our survey aggregated Rs 15.2 
crores which as related to total paid 
up capital of the total number of 
trading companies worked out as 
15%. Our study, it may be men- 
tioned, is over-weighted with the 
Maharashtra companies (because of 
the over active response from them 
and the number of West Bengal 
companies being reduced as a result 
of the screening done to sort out the 
genuinely trading companies from 
those which combined trading opera- 
tions with other forms of activity as 
well.) However, the lopsided regional 
distribution of trading companies is 
not expected to vitiate the results as 
much as would happen by an uneven 
distribution of companies belonging 
to the various size strata. But in 
regard to the size distribution of 
companies, the authors have taken 
due care to segregate the results of 
big and giant size companies from the 
others, i.e., those belonging to the 
lower strata. A study of the distri- 
bution pattern of companies accord- 
ing to the size strata reveals that 43 
companies are small-sized having 
paid up capital between Rs 5 lakhs 
and 10 lakhs each, 13 companies 
have a paid up capital between Rs 10 
lakhs and 25 lakhs each, 8 companies 
have a paid up capital between Rs 25 
lakhs and 50 lakhs each, and another 
6 companies Rs 50 lakhs and above. 


5. Size of the Board 


Coming to the general statistical 
results got after processing the data 
gathered for the 70 companies as on 
31.3.1962, it is seen that in all, the 
boards of directors of these com- 
panies comprised 324 directorships 
held by 315 directors. Further, these 
315 directors held in all 1547 direc- 
torships of which as stated above 324 
were in the 70 trading companies 
covered in the survey and 1223 in 
other companies. From these figures, 
it will be seen that the average size 
of the board of directors of the trad- 
ing companies works out as 5 direct- 
ors. Further, 49 out of 70 com- 
panies have a board of 2 to 5 
directors and out of these, ten com- 
panies have a board of 2 directors 
each, 14 companies of 3 directors each, 
13 companies of 4 directors each and 
another 12 companies of 5 directors 
each. 9, 6 and 2 companies are seen 
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to have boards of 6 directors, 7 
directors and 8 directors each respect- 
ively. The number of companies 
having a board of 9 directors is 3 
and only one company is found to 
have a board of ten directors. Com- 


panies belonging to the size stratum' 


of Rs 5 lakhs to 10 lakhs paid up 
capital have a board of directors of 
the average size of 4.2 directors, 
whereas the companies of the size 
of Rs 10 lakhs to 25 lakhs paid up 
capital have a board of the average 
size of 4.6 directors and companies 
of the size of Rs 25 lakhs to 50 lakhs 
paid up capital, of 4 directors. The 
average size of the board in the case 
of top class companies having paid 
up capital of Rs 50 lakhs and above 
is found to be 7 directors. Thus 
compared to the all India average 
size of the board of 7 directors 


observed in the case of the big and. 
'giant-size companies studied in the 


earlier paper by the authors entitled 
Pattern of Company Directorships in 
India, the average size of the board 


‘in the case of trading companies is 


also found to be the ‘same. 


6. Plurality of Directorships 

From our present study, we find 
that the average number of director- 
ships held by a person serving on the 
boards of trading companies studied 
in this, paper is 4.9. In the case of 
directors serving on the big-sized 
and giant-sized trading companies 
the average number of directorships 
held by them works out as 6.8 as 
against the average of 8 held by 
persons serving on the boards of 
big-sized companies belonging to 
the various industrial groups. Our in- 
vestigations regarding the prevalence 
of the practices of multiple direc- 
torships among the directors of the 
trading companies reveal that about 
one-third of the directors of these 
trading companies hold only one 
directorship in the trading companies 
but when all the directorships, both 
in the trading and in other companies 
held by these directors are taken into 
account, only '6.5% of the total 
ditectorships numbering 1,547 are 
held by them whereas 51% are held 
by persons holding between two to 
ten directorships, 23% directorships 
are held by persons holding 11 to 
20 directorships and 19.5% by per- 
sons holding more than 20 director- 
ships. It may be mentioned that the 
number of directorships taken into 
account here as well as those contain- 
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ed in Table 1 below include director- 
ships in all categories of companies 
including those which are not to be 
taken into account in calculating the 
maximum number of directorships 
that a person is allowed to hold 
under the provisions of Sec. 275. 
The exempted directorships are those 
of a private company which is 
neither a subsidiary nor a holding 
company of а public company, 
unlimited 'companies,. -associations 
not carrying on business for profit 
or which prohibit the payment of 
dividend and companies in which a 
person is only an alternate director. 
It may, however, be mentioned that 
the practice of plural directorships 
among the trading companies is not 
prevalent to such an extent as is 
noticed in the case of big-sized 
companies studied in the earlier 
papers of the authors. This compa- 
rison is not quite relevant though as 
it is made ‘between companies of 
unequal size. 


Of the remaining 65 companies, 8 
are found to be connected with 40 
or more companies, 23 trading com- 
panies are connected to.between 11 
to 39 companies and 30 companies 
to between 1 to 10 companies. Among 
the marketing companies studied, 
one of them is found to be connected 
with 80 other companies through 
common directors. Thus, the data 
available with regard to the extent of 
interlocking of marketing companies 
with others disclose that most of the 
trading companies are interlocked 
with quite a large number of other 
companies through common director- 
ships. The average number of com- 
panies with which the 62 marketing 
companies are interlocked is 14, if 
duplication as between companies is 
removed. As expected, the extent of 
interlocking is more marked in the 
case of the big-sized trading compa- 
nies. The small companies having a 
'paid up capital between Rs 5 lakhs 
and 10 lakhs are found to be con- 


TABLE I 
FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF DIRECTORSHIPS 

















Number of No. of persons Total 
Directorships holding the Percentage directorships Percentage 

' directorships . held 
Jb 101 321 101 6.5 
2 to 10 175 55.6 789 51.0 
11 to 20 25 79 355 23.0 
21 and above 14 4.4 302 19.5 
315 100.0 1547 100.0 


For details, see Appendix I 


7. Extent of Interlocks 

As regards interlocking of the 
marketing or trading companies 
with the other companies, it is notic- 


- ed that 61 out of the 70 trading com- 


panies covered in this paper are 
connected with 1068 companies 
through 214 directors. In this total 
of 1068 companies, there are some 
cases of duplication inasmuch as two 
or more marketing companies happen 
to be connected with the same com- 
pany. If this duplication is removed, 
the total number of interlinked com- 
panies comes to 854. 


Size and Interlocks—{a) Size by paid- 

up capital 

On goitig deeper into the question 
of the extent of interlocking, it has 
been found that out of the 70 
marketing and trading companies, 
only 9 companies are completely 
‘free’ as they do not have directors 
common with any other companies. 


nected to 7 other companies on an 
average through common director- 
ships whereas the next bigger class 
of trading companies (having paid 
up capital between Rs 10 lakhs and 
25 lakhs) are seen to be connected, 
on an average, to 19 companies. The 
medium-sized trading companies with 
paid up capital between Rs 25 lakhs 
and 50 lakhs on an average were 
connected to 33 companies. The 
top class trading companies (of 
‘Rs 50 lakhs and above) are found to 
be interlocked to 43 companies each 
on the average. The foregoing averag- 
es showing the extent of interlocking 
of trading companies with other 


‘companies have been arrived at with 


the help of the data given in 
Appendix II at the end of the paper. 


(b) Size of the Board. 


In this connection, it may be 
mentioned that thc phenomenon 


, bigger the size of the company, larg- 
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er the number of inter-connections’ 
is largely due to the size of the board 
.of directors which, in the case of 
trading companies, has been found to 
increase with the size of the contpany. 
Earlier, it is noted that in the case of 
the small-sized companies having 
paid up capital of Rs 5 lakhs to Rs10 
lakhs, the average size of the board 
works out to 4.2 directors and the 
number of inter-connections was 7. 
As against this, the average size of 
the board of directors in the case of 
the big-sized and giant companies 
having paid up capital of Rs 50 Jakhs 
and above works out to 7 irectors 
and the number of inter-connections 
was found to be 42. The following 
Table 2 gives the distribution of the 
companies interlocked with the 
marketing companies according to 
the size of their board of directors. 


trading companies. 

Our investigations reveal that 29 
of the 70 trading companies have 
either no connections with the other 
companies or are essentially import 
and export companies. The break 
up' of these 29 companies is as 
follows: 9 are completely ‘indepen- 
dent’ trading companies having no 
common directors with other com- 
panies. Two companies are such 
trading companies who have inter- 
locks with other trading companies 
only. One company is dealing with 
products of a foreign company. 
Though the main business of the 
remaining seventeen companies is 
not found to be related to the pro- 
pucts of related manufacturing com- 
danies, yet it is complementary to 
the business of such manufacturing 
companies. That is to say, fourteen 


Taste П 
BOARD SIZE AND INTERLOCKING OF MARKETING COMPANIES 





` Ne. of interlocked 








(No. of trading companies) 


Size of the Board (No. of directors) 





companies - - 
2 3-5 6-8 - 9-10 Total 
4 СРС - 
0 3 . 6 cee $i. 9 
1-5 5 8 1: 2 16 
6-10 1 6 6 1 14 
11-15 1 8 1 10 
16-20 ee 3 1 4. 
21-30 Эт 4 3 D 7 
31-39 Y 25 1 2 
40 and above 3 5 8 
10 39 17 4 70 


8. Interlocks: Marketing and Manu- 
facturing companies 


Another important point of our 
investigation is to find out the extent 
to which marketing companies spe- 
cialise in the products of the compa- 
nies with whom they happen to be 
connected through common directors. 
The authors of this paper, however, 
do not intend to investigate what 
positive benefits accrued to the com- 
panies or the directors concerned. 
The paper merely presents some 
statistical facts in respect of them. 
It may be possible, after some 
detailed case studies of such inter- 
locks, to find out the underlying 
motivation and the mechanics of 
carrying them out. It might also be 
mentioned here that as the problems 
of the trading companies are likely 
to be different as between the differ- 
ent sizes of those companies, a study 
of this question has been made for 
each of the four size groups of the 
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` companies. 














of them are doing import and export 
business and three are partly asso- 
ciated with such manufacturing 
companies. Excepting these 29 
companies, the other 41 companies 
are found to be connected with one 
or more companies which are dealing 
in products or manufactures akin to 
one or more inter-connected compa- 
nies. We have, however, not made 
any analysis to find out as to what 
type of arrangement—selling agency, 
sole selling agency or any other— 
subsists between the trading com- 
pany and other companies. Of the 
41 companies, ten are found to be 
dealing in products or manufactures 
similar to those оҒ опе inter- 
connected company, 12 trading com- 
panies dealing in products similar to 
those of two other companies, 7 
trading companies dealing in pro- 
ducts similar to those of 3 com- 
panies, 2 trading companies each 
dealing in products similar to those 


_of 4 and 5 other.companies and the 


8 remaining trading companies are 
found to: deal in products similar to 
those of 6 and more other inter- 
connected companies. One trading 
company is found. to be dealing in 
products similar to those of 20 inter- 
connected companies. Table 3 be- 
low gives details for each of the four 
size groups of trading companies 
which deal in the products or manu- 
factures similar to those of the inter- 
connected companies. 











TABLE ЇЇ 
INTERLOCKING BETWEEN TRADING AND MANUFACTURING 
І СОМРАМІЕЅ ` 
No. of Trading companies according to paid up capital size groups 
Manufacturing 
companies 5 laks 10 lakhs 25 lakhs 50 lakhs 
‘connected . to to to and Total 
10 lakhs 25 lakhs 50 lakhs above 
0. ` 23 5 1 29* 
1 7 2. 1 10 
2 6 3 2 1 12 
3 4 2 1 "S 7 
4 1 1 et fies s 2 
5 ss aie 1 1 2 
6 1 ate ы 554 -1 
7 1 25% ake 1: 2, 
8 45% ert 1 sis 1 
9 45% tage 65% 1 1 
10 РА % 1 jis 1 
17 де 1 1 
20 1 1 
43 13 8 6 70 
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*Out of the 29 companies, 9 companies are not connected with any other manufactur- 
ing companies, two are connected only with trading companies, 14 companies are importets 


and exporters. 


Three are doing business complementary to that of related manufacturing 
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9, Total inter-connections of Trading 
Companies 


In our investigations, we have 
seen that 61 out of 70 trading com- 
panies are connected with 1068 com- 
panies, out of which 77 are cotton 
textile companies, 22 jute compa- 
nies, 22 sugar companies, 8 paper 
companies, 6 cement companies, 
10 tea and plantation companies, 23 
engineering companies, 21 coal, 
206 metals and chemical products, 
18 electric supply and generation, 26 
banks, 38 investment and finance, 46 
insurance, 367 trading and 178 mis- 
cellaneous industries companies." 
It may be mentioned here that out of 
the 1068 inter-connected companies, 
there are 214 cases of duplication 
arising out of the fact that two 
or more trading companies are 
connected with a single company. 
Excluding this duplication on the 
whole, 61 out of the 70 trading com- 
panies are connected with 854 com- 
panies. Further, out of the 854 
companies, only 157 companies are 
such whose products are presumably 


traded іпЪу the 70 trading companies | 


covered in the study. 

Thus the study relating to inter- 
connections of trading and manu- 
facturing companies through 
directors brings out the wide preva- 
lence of interlocking of directorships. 
This finding was also arrived at in 
the previous study of the authors 
entitled АЛ India Survey of Company 
Directorships pertaining to big-sized 
Companies. Though in both these 
studies, we have not gone into the 
motivation of the interlockings, on 
a priori grounds, it Can be stated that 
they arise out of several considera- 
tions such as financial stake in the 
form of shareholdings, parent and 
subsidiary company relationship, 
managing agency and managed com- 
pany relationships etc. The fact that 
out of the total of 854 companies 
with whom the 61 trading companies 
have connections through common 
directorships, only 157 are those 
whose products are presumably trad- 
ed by these 61 companies will per- 
haps mean that the extent of inter- 
locking that can be ascribed to verti- 
cal integration of trading and manu- 
facturing company is about 1/5th. 
It must, however, be mentioned here 
that this conclusion is merely tenta- 
tive and will have to be confirmed 
only by going into complex mecha- 


* See Appendix III and IV. 
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nism of the working of the companies 
and the way in which they tackle the 
problem of marketing their products 
through connected companies. 


10. Case Studies 


As we have said earlier, the case 
studies are likely to throw up some 
useful material for formulating views 
on the motivations of having com- 
mon directorships and the resultant 
inter-company connections between 
trading and manufacturing compa- 
nies. In a limited sense, we have 
attempted the case studies of six big- 
sized trading companies, viz. the 
Binny and Company (Madras) Ltd., 
Greaves Cotton & Company Ltd., 
Kilachand Devachand & Company 
Private Ltd., Parry & Company Ltd., 
Rallis India Ltd. and Spencer & 
Company Ltd. The paid up capital 
of each of these six companies is 
above Rs 50 lakhs. The total 
number of directors of these six 
companies is reckoned to be 40 of 
which 35 directors are holding 
directorships in other companies. 
The total number of directorships 
of these 40 directors comes to 289 
after excluding duplication 
among the 6 companies, the total 
number of directorships comes to 
274. 

BINNY & COMPANY (Madras) 
Ltd. : The paid up capital of this 
company as on 315{ December 1961 
was Rs 1 crore and the total assets 
Rs 218 crores. The turnover work- 
ed out to Rs 1.05 crores. This com- 
pany has four subsidiaries, viz. 
Buckingham Carnatic Company Ltd., 
Bangalore Woolen Cotton & Silk 
Mills Company Ltd., Binny Engineer- 
ing Works Ltd. and Giovanola-Binny 
Ltd. Apart from these 4 subsidiaries, 
the company also acts as managing 
agents for the first two of them. It 
has a board of 7 directors and six of 
them have directorships in 27 other 
companies. Of the 27 companies, 
thus inter-connected with it, 23 are 
connected through one director, and 
two companies each through three 
and four directors. Further, it is 
seen that out of the 27 companies 
4 belong to the same group as the 
company, whereas the other 23 are 
outside the group. The industrial 
pattern of the inter-connected com- 
panies is that there are two cotton 
textile companies, 5 jute companies, 
2 plantation companies, 8 trading 
companies, 2 electricity supply and 
generation, one each of engineering 


coal, banking, metal ard chemical 
products and 4 miscellaneous indus- 
tries companies. Binny & Co., 
(Madras) Ltd. is reported to be trad- 
ing in cotton, woollen, silk, electri- 
cal goods, engineering, shipping etc. 
Taking into account the business in 
which it is directly engaged and the 
businesses of the companies with 
which it is connected, it is seen that 
it is interlocked with 5 companies 
whose products are being traded by 
it. 

GREAVES, COTTON & COM- 
PANY LIMITED: This Company 
belongs to the Karamchand Thapar 
group. Its paid up capital, total 
assets and turnover figures as, 
on 3lst March 1961 were Rs 1.8 
crores, 5.73 crores and 6.61 crores 
respectively. 1t has four subsidiary 
companies viz. Ruston & Hornsby 
(India) Ltd., Kenyon Greaves Ltd., 
Greaves Foundry Services Ltd. and 
Greaves Cotton & Co. (Pakistan) 
Ltd. It has a board of 8 directors 
and is connected to 74 companies 
through them. Out of these 74 com- 
panies, 54 companies are connected 
to the company through one director, 
15 and 5 companies through two and 
three directors respectively. Twenty 
companies are reported to be belong- 
ing to the same group as the com- 
pany, whereas the other 54 are out 
side the group. Ofthe 74 companies, 
7 are cotton textile companies, 6 
engineering, 7 coal, 17 trading, 3 
sugar, 4 paper, 4 insurance, 2 each 
cement and banks, 13 metal and 
chemical products, 1 electric genera- 
tion and 8 miscellaneous. Greaves 
Cotton & Company Ltd. is reported 
to be trading in cotton textiles and 
engaged in the servicing of heavy 
machinery etc. From our study, it 
is noticed that of the 74 companies 
connected to this company through 
common directorships, 20 companies 
have this company as their agents. 

KILACHAND DEVACHAND 
& COMPANY PRIVATE LTD.: 
The paid up capital of the company 
which is registered in the State of 
Maharashtra and belongs to the 
Kilachand group, is Rs 75 lakhs as 
on 31.3.1961. The total assets of the 
company is Rs 2.99 crores and being 
a private company, its turnover 
figures are not available in the pub- 
lished balance sheet. This company 
has two subsidiaries, viz. Ginners and 
Pressers Private Ltd. and Baroda 
Commercial Corporation Private Ltd. 
It has a relatively small board of 4 

е 


25 


directors who connect it to 36 other 
companies through common director- 
ships. “ОҒ these 36, it is connectéd 
to 25 through -one director, to 8 
companies through 2 digectors, to 
one company thróugh three directors 
and to two companies-through four 
directors. “Eleven of the 36 com- 
‘panies connected to ‘this company 
fall in the same group while the other 
25 are outside the group. The 
industrial -pattern ‘of ‘the ‘connected 
companies, is thus: 1 coton: textile, 
2 banks, 14 trading, 11 metal and 
chemical products, 1 electric genera- 
tion, Ч ‘sugar, 2 cement, 2 insurance 
and 2 miscéllaneous companies. The 
company is reported to be trading in 
sugar, textile ‘goods, ‘plastic goods, 
chemical and pharmaceutical goods, 
synthetic rubber products-and engag- 
ing in insurance business. Our study 
reveals that.of the 36 inter-connected 
companies, the company is acting as 
agents for or selling the products of 
9 companies: MES 
PARRY & COMPANY LIMIT- 
ED: The paid up capital of the 
company as on 30th Sep.ember, 1961 
was Rs 70 lakhs. The total assets 
and turnover were Rs 4.26 and 
Rs 6.61 crores respectively. It has а 
subsidiary company, viz. Mofussil 
"Warehouse & Trading Company 
"Ltd. and acts as managing agents for 
Deccan Sugar and’ Abkari ‘Co., 
Travancore Sugar, and, Chemicals, 
and Parrys Confectionary Ltd. It 
. also acts as, secrétaries ánd treasurers 
for Cauvery Sugars 
Ltd. It is served by а board 
consisting of 7 directors, five of 
whom hold directorships on nine 


other ' companies. Out of ‘these 9 ` 


companies, six are cónnected to 
the company through one director, 
2 companies through 2 directors and 
one company through: 3 directors. 
Further, 3 companiés corinected with 
the company belong to the same 
group while the other six. fall out- 
side it. Further, six of the 9: com- 


panies are engaged in the production : 


of métals and chemical products and 
3 are sugar companies. -Messers. 
Parry '& Company is reported Чо be 
trading in sugar and sugar products, 
chemical and pharmaceutical goods, 
‘fertilisers and ‘acts as ‘agents for 


engineering, shipping and ‘transport ` 


companies and corporations. They 
are also the sole distributors for the 
products of the East India ‘Distilleri- 


‘es & Sugars Ltd. Considering the | 


wide range of business activities that 
e 
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‘Ltd. and Ralli Chemicals Ltd. 


& Chemicals > 


‘it engages in,-the number of com- 
‘panies with which it is interlocked 


‘through common directors is, strange- 


ly, small. Notwithstanding this, it 
is seen that the products of six of the 


- nine companies with "which it ‘is 


‘connected, are sold by this company. 


RALLIS INDIA LIMITED: The 
paid up capital, total assets and 
turnover as on 31st August 1961 of 
this company were respectively Rs 3 
crores, 5.95 crores and 10.09 crores. 


The company is served by а board 


of 7 diréctors and through them, it is 


connected to 57 other companies. 


It'has 8 subsiCiaries, viz. Teddington 


‘Cheniical Factory Ltd., W.T. Suren 


& Со. Ltd., Rallifan Ltd., Ralliwolf 
Ltd., Hemalatha Textiles Ltd., Ralli- 
Hoyland 144. ^ Bochringer:K noll 
Of 
these, 57 companies ‘with ‘which ‘it 
is connected, 50 companies are con- 


nected through 1 director, 4 compa- ` 


Investmerit and finance 4 and mis- 
cellaneous industries companies 7. 


Rallis India Ltd., like the Parry & 


Company, ‘éngages in trading the 
wares and produts of a large number 


‘of companies, such as raw cotton, 


piece goods and yarns, wool, jute, 
oil & oilseeds, grain and flour; ferti- 
lisers, insecticides, tanning materials, 
crushed bones and sinews, sugar, 
tallow, electric tools being the princi- 


"pal among them. 


nies through 2 directors, 2 companies ' 


‘through 3 directors and 1 company 
through 4 directors. Further, 7.of 
"the intetlocked -companies are re- 
‘ported to be ‘Selonging to the same 


group as the company, while the 
remaining 50 are outside the group. 


"The industrial pattern of the iriter- 
locked ‘companies ‘is as ‘follows: 
Cotton Textile 4, Jute 8, Plantations 


2,'Coal 2, Trading 20, Metals &-Che- 
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74 directors. 


A close study of the industrial 
pattern of the companies with which 
this company is connected and the 
main lines of business in which the 
company itself engages, it is seen that 


. out of the 57 companies, the products 


of 17 companies are either sold by 
this company or it acts as their agents. 


SPENCER & COMPANY LTD: 
The-paid up capital of the company 
as on 30th June, 1961, is Rs 1 crore. 
Its total assets and turnover figures 
are Rs 3.27 crores and 4.54 crores. 
-It has a board of 7 directors, five of 
whom bring the compány into con- 
tact with 46 other companies. Forty- 
three of them are, connected through 
one director, two are connected 
through 2 directors and.one, through 
Three ‘of the 46 com- 
panies are in the same group as the 
company while the rest are outside 
-the group. The company has one 


mical products 8, ‘Insurance 2, subsidiary, viz., С.Е. Kellner & Co. 
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Ltd. The industrial pattern of the ‚ ÅPPENDIX 1 


46 interlocked companies is as Я ; : г 
1 MT 4. : Frequency distribution of.directorships held Љу the directors in (һе Boards of 

follows: Cotton textile 1; plantations Р "seventy Trading Companies covered. in, this study. 

4, banks 2, trading 8, metals and ” = po т 2: 
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chemical products 10, electricity. No. of Directorships | No. of Directors 
generation 1, paper 1, -investment : 1 101 
~ апа finance .4, апа: miscellaneous 2. 51 
industries 15. Jt engages in engineer- 3 30 
ing, tobacco and, manufacture of 4.. 20 
tobacco products and hotel industry. 2 10 
It is acting as agents for or sells the ; : 7 9 d 
products оѓ two of the inter-connect- ' 8 11 
ed companies. :. 9. 10 
T 10 8 
11. Conclusions | Э 12 1 
In brief, the conclusions that.may . . HH 6 / 
be drawn from the above analysis ' : 13 Ic 
are: pM | | 16 er 
Most of the trading companies i 17 net 
studied above are interconnected 18. 4-4 
with manufacturing companies : í 25 do 1. 
through common directors and most ў 21 & above 14 
of them are dealing in goods manu- TOTAL ... 315 ; 
E factured by them. It is, however, --------------------------------------- 
noted that the nature of marketing Reina ay 
arrangements (may be in written: 
agreement or verbal understanding) Е Companies interlocked with seventy Trading Companies 
as between manufacturing and trad- Trading Companies (Paid-up capital groups) 
ing companies along with the shar- ena RERO атта 
in in as: о. of боз. © Sto to to 50 lakhs ^ Number о 
n ee ТИСЕ pucr beck ; connected lakhs lakhs lakhs & ge 
above companies 


studied here due to the non-avail- ғ. LCompanes 












ability of information on the nature : р 8 1 9 
of such arrangements. Many of them 1 4 1 5 
~~ аге believed to be highly complicat- 2 li 4 ài 2 
ed. For instance, a trading com- 4 3 A a 
. pany eventhough not purchasing and 5 22 sa 2 
4 selling the product of interlocked 6 os e i 
^ *. manufacturing company, may, by 1 ^ Ё 3 
entering into agreement forbidding -9 3 5 1 ЕС | ta 
itself to enter a particular market, 10 2. is { 2 
help the manufacturing company in ` 11 eM 1 1 
marketing its products. . . 2 1 1 2 
: Out of the total interlocks forged 14 2 2 1 T 
by 70 trading companies, about 20% 16 Ей vC 1 
may at the maximum be ascribable to 17 1 m 1 
vertical integration between trading m i „ш І | 1 2 
and manufacturing company. Whe- І "M E 2 ті 1 
ther this conclusion will.apply to the 26 1- ‘ m 22 1: 
generality of interlocks of director- | 27 ie "m НА 4501 1 
ships in the corporate sector as а 22 aa P. E ps ui r 
whole, will depend upon the varia- 37 "SE NR ті 2 А 
tion as to the plurality. of director- 42 1 ie s 2% 1; 
ships of. directors. = АТ n doc Bru i: 
а 56 ни 2 1. а 
GUARANTEED INCOME FROM _ 57 ЖОШ, кй Р EN i 
INVESTMENT IN STOCK AND 58 1: E 21 Es ET 
SHARES. : 74 an MN At 1 1 
We Pays 6% 1 year Deposit ge opem ес ы E CEE се к 
2% 5 усш» Deposit TOTAL 43 13 8 6 10 
Interest paid every six. months. - No. of interlocked 
боа Stock & Finance (Pvt.) Ltd., сов. .. 308 0 248 263 249 70 . 
€ 5, Commercial Buildings, Calcutta-1 a m Total trading 
,4--о--о--о---о--о--о- Rose Афи. оо e s Cos. 
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КР м 58% 
3o 8 з 555 
$E = E: $OQE He 
e us 5 Б 5.28 беби 
s ES u ~ =D 32 EN S 95 
Мате of Trading Company В Sx E Š в 9% $ SRS 9 
s | Ё 2s SES. S BSF. Se SE 
a 8% „>f Po gy, 2:29.80 83275 
$38 8 à 5S $3 Bà Еа EF ы SSSRA 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 М 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 
1. Agfa India Limited 4 4 1 6 11 2 6 1 16 17 
2. Chemical & Alkali Distributors Ltd. 9 4 4% sis 23 uu A 3 2 5 
3. Vadial Kashidas Pvt. Ltd. 6 4 .. 1^ os E а: 19.1 2 2 12 14 
4. Indequip Private Limited e$ 5 25/2. 1 5 1 1 220 4 8 7 35 42 
5. Rege Cinefilms Limited 4 2 1 5 162 4 1 13 14 
6. Raiton Private Limited 2° 2 4- 5% 1 22 
7. Central Automobiles Pvt. Ltd. зе 724024 " . 1 1 1 
8. Bombay Vyapar Private Ltd. 3 * 
9. Bombay Regd. Pipe Dealers Syndicate 
Pvt. Ltd. О; Ae ie. Vay шем 1 35 n 2 2 4 
10. W.T. Suren & Company Ltd. 3 3 1 й 1 4... 2 4 2 7 9 
11. Ramanlal Private Limited 3 1 Be. sats 2 > ae 2 
12. May & Baker (India) Private Ltd. 9 3 ... "P 7 1 6 7 
13. New Textile Private Ltd. 4 4 3 ішер 1.-2- 2- 2, 3 5 8 
14. Lucas India Private Limited 6 6 5% iss uds 2.3 2 2 5 7 
15. Premier Electric Company Pvt.Ltd. 2 ... 221% 
16. A.C.E.C. India Private Limited 4.0.3 4% 222 ids 2 2 
17. Indian Textile Engineers Ltd. 6 5 - te 6 ... 1 - 8 8. 
18. Lakshmi Investment Trust Pvt. Ltd. 352 = 1 .. 6 2 1: 1 9 10 
19. Associated Auto Private Ltd. 4 4 2 2 1 6 1 1 13 13 
20. International Cotton Corpn. Pvt.Ltd. 4 “1 1 1 1 
21. Premier Dyes & Chemicals Pvt. Ltd. 2 
22. G.N. Musry Private Limited 2 
23. Industrial Agri. Engg. Co. Bombay 
Pvt. Ltd. 776 4 бес OL 4 3 6 9 
24. Raichand Brothers (India) Pvt. Ltd. 2.2 4 4 4 
25. Hindustan Export & Import Corpn. ‘ 
Ltd. f 5: 1 l x. 4% 1 1 
26. Amzel Private Limited 5 2 1 2 1 2 3 
27. Р. Parbhulal & Co. Pvt. Ltd. 3. Жей Yas iy Se ба! cats 23 is 
28. Star Trading Company Pvt. Ltd. 4 3 3 1 дады СЫЗ 4 6 6 12 
29. Swastic Produce Company Pvt. Ltd. 3 3 “з 1 1 8 3 2 11 13 
30. N. Jeevanlal & Co. Pvt. Limited 5 3 1 Ne co De’ | 1 6 7 
31. Chellsons Private Limited 5: 4 4. 1 3: 1:6 254 ш- mee 43 43 
32. Allied Photographies Limited 8 7 3 2% 11 8 7 5 1 4 22 26 
33. Michelin Tyre India Pvt. Limited 2 1 T 1 m 1 1 
34. Harivallabhdas Kalidas (P) Ltd. 3. d: m m 2 1 1 4° 4 
35. Star Trading Private Limited 2 2 1 ae ere 3 3 
36. Mehta Parikh & Co. Pvt. Ltd. А E edn Sede Shes “Poder E T EE ФУ) wee 
37. Walker Anjaria & Sons Pvt. Ltd. 22 оз Wigs. day а Wii S 
38. Grahams Trading Co. (India) Ltd. 4 3 Уз " 1 2 ше 1 2:3 
29. Капогіа General Dealers Pvt. Ltd. 3 3 3 1 2. 2 8 8 
40. Indo-Eastern Trading Company Pvt. 
Ltd. І 4 4 1 1 4 2 2 10 10 
41. Swatantra Bharat Trading Co. Pvt. | : 
Ltd. ` 3 3 32v Sie «ds 2 2" ИЕ 4 4 
42. Bharat Laxmi Trading Co. Pvt. Ltd. 3° 3 3 1 азы 3 15 cz. 3 10° 13 
43 2 2 7 2 кн 979 


Statement showing the interlinking of marketing companies with paid-up capital of Rs. 5 to 10 lakhs and above with other 


Appenpix Й 


companies arranged industrywise, through common directorships 


. Associated Pioneer Traders Pvt. Ltd. 
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APPENDIX IV 


Statement showing the interlinking of marketing companies, with paid up capital of Rs. 10 to 25 lakhs and above, 
with other ae arranged industrywise, through common directorships 

















to. ъ чә ы hey 
сә. Sa, ЕЮ 
59 Š $8 y 855 
Sa iy - = х S DS 
SY { КЕ È k T Rd &® Бы 
} 505% 8 з 9% s 9455 
Мате of Trading Company E SE 5, Е eo Б ео Pe * 
B EA Š P ы S isy 5. Es 88 
А R$ | ы RE O8 м 8 ВЗ B5 3 
> SSE a „ ЕЁ gy & Е S P yag EE SLN 
[29 8S B. ЕЗ FS із Eg hà 8 B S852 25 ES Ba 3 
S S58 23 83 8 3 B 35 8 E SSRS SESE Б 
2280 48 FF Hk FO FS ese БЕКЕ ЕО Н 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 148 19 20 21 
1. Gulf Oil (India) Pvt. Ltd. 41... We ола Pd xà doge. 
2. United Motors (India) Ltd. 6 6421... 4 1 2 6 19 12 17 2 2 78 80 
3. Killick Nixon and Co. Ltd. 3 d doses GL wee Lo d$ do d0 73 3 3 1 23 24 
4. Western India Oil Distributing Co. : . 
Ltd. PN e E жа 72 3 3 
5. General Radio and Appliances Ltd., 5. 5... .. .. 2. . ..0.. 2 се 2 24 14 7 1 4 26 30 
6. Oil Seed Trading Co. Pvt. Ltd. У 6: 6...2. 2.0... eo € 2 2 2 Qe ^5 2 6 8 
7. Gulam Husein Ahmedalley & Co. . | ~ | . 

Pvt. Ltd. 5 a эе 4.2. n 
$. Bombay Garage Pvt. Lid. | 6: бы за Recens: Xue cde x ie. tas wo cac dde VES WE, са c 4S 18, 
9. Rai Bahadur Shreeram Durgaprasad ‚ Y . 

Pvt. Ltd. ӚЗ 3c 6b 122999 дә, бы ГТ & d 3 4 2 11 11 
10. Bharat Cotton Ltd. 5.4 2 2 1 1 4 7 4 3 2 22 24 
11. Kushiram Tarachand Pvt. Ltd. 3:8 3 : 1. 12: 3 3 13 16 
12. Metal Distributors Pvt. Ltd. 4-32-45 1. 4 4 3 3 9 12 
13. Hercules Trading Corporation Ltd. 3 3 2 4. 7 4 4 21 21 

ndi i TT „APPENDIX V and VI ' 

Statement showing the interlinking of marketing companies, with paid up capital, of Rs 25 to 50 and 50 lakhs and above, 

_ With ишине = industrywise, through common directorship. 

| 1. ЖО. 2...3 24.5: 6 “7.8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 
1 Seksaria Industries Pvt. Hc oe OBR d ше ше из eet әй can, de od. deus ci 1 14 
2. Bombay Steel Suppliers Pvt. ‘Ltd. (19,10 sour а-ы жы Бы heselwe 25 e 10225 10 527. 37 
3. Sankalchand G. Shah & Co. Pvt. Ltd. 201305, азар Tue дыр Jove eee СЫ do 95-47 23 3 15 18 
4. Patel Cotton Co. Pvt.Ltd. · < 6. 52-1 fa 4 І " 1 1 8 3 5 3 2 22 24 
5. Ramnarain Sons Pvt. Ltd. 24/3 8.2 ...1 - 2 3 21 7 12 8 50 58 
6. Nowrasjee Wadia & Sons. Pvt. Ltd. 5 4 5 2-1 ..-1 1 1:2 2 18 6 8 5 42 47 
7. International Computors & Tabula- . А SI ME 

tors (India) Pvt. Ltd. 6.3 5 4... 1T o dau 2 1 16 dt 14, d ua 56.56 

8. J.B. Advani & Co. Pvt. Ltd. AN c. мыз T B 73 us 2 17 9 
T ME APPENDIX VI 
1. Killachand Devachand & Co. Pvt. Ltd 4. 45 1-1 me a 20 ~ 2 214 2 MOS 1.9 2736 
2. Greaves Cotton & Co. Ltd. . 8 8 73. 4 2° 6 7 2 4 17 `8 13 1 20 54 74 
3. Binny & Со. (Madras) Pvt. Ltd. 22-17 6 2 5 2 1 1 1. 8 4 1 2 5 22 27 
4. Spencer & Co.Ltd. `> . . 7 5 1 i oll E 1 2. 8 15 10 1 2 44 46 
5, Parry & Co. Ltd. 7 5 3 а, EN 7 2 9 
6. Rallis India Ltd. 7 7 4 8 2 2 4 2 20 7 8 17 40 57 
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VIGILANT | 


Now is the time 
to re-afirm 
our resolve . 


“ 


To-day let us re-affirm our resolve to resist the aggressor. 
Do not slacken vigilance and determination —for this is your - 
war. Take action now. Volunteer to serve in the National 
Service Organisations. 9 Wage war on waste and cut all 
unnecessary expenditure 9 Food and clothing are valuable. 
Do not waste them 9 Time is precious too. Measure it not 
In terms of hours spent, but by what you accomplish. 
ә Shoulder your responsibilities. Act with discipline in all : 
things, at all times. - ‚ы ыыы. луш. 


—- 
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CEYLON'S BATTLE FÓR OIL 


Ceylon's tussle with the U.S. 
authorities has implications for other 
nations getting American aid. It is a 
fascinating story of Big-Power pres- 
sure—even if. out of politeness one 
may not term it blackmail. 

‚ ‘On Feb 8, the American Amba- 
ssador handed over a note to the 
Ceylon Government saying that, “їп 
the absence of actions on the part of 
the Government of Ceylon which 
could enable the U.S. .Goyernment 
to. conclude that appropriate steps 
had been taken within the meaning 
of the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961, as amended ‘August 1, 1962”, 
the U.S. Government had decided to 
suspend assistance to Ceylon.’ 

Section’ 620(c) of the Foreign 
Assistance Act empowers the U.S. 

| President to suspend aid to any 
country which expropriates the pro- 
perty of U.S.. nationals and fails to 
take appropriate steps within six 
months for payment of effective, 


adequate and prompt compensation. · 


The U.S. Embassy note of Feb 8; 
however, was gracious enough to 
draw the attention. of the Ceylon 
Government to the fact that the same 
section of the Act permitted the U.S. 
Government “to remove suspension 
of assistance after а satisfactory 
solution has been reached on the 
matter .of ..compensation.”. 


. No Submission : 

The Ceylon Government: imme- 
diately pointed out that while it 
would not submit to threats and bart- 
er away its sovereignty, there had 
never been any question of expro- 
priation of the property of the U.S. 
oil companies. It was the refusal of 
the oil companies to supply the 
information necessary for proper 
assessment of compensation, even 
though specifically sought, that had 
acted as an impediment to the 
negotiations in January and early 
February: `. ME 

The Government communique 
said: "The U.S. Government's deci- 
sion to suspend aid clearly indicates 
that the measures that have been 
taken so far do not satisfy the U.S. 

- Government. The Government of 
Ceylon for its part must show as 
. much respect for the laws of Parlia- 
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ment as the U.S. Government feels 
obliged to accord to its own laws.” ' 


After announcing that the 
Government had decided to call off 
the negotiations and to proceed 
according to the provisions of the 
Ceylon Petroleum Act, the com- 
munique observed: “Ceylon’s expe- 
rience in this instance shows that 
reliance on foreign aid could entail 
some measure of surrender of a 
country’s freedom of action in regard 
to the adoption of policies which 
receive the full endorsement of its 
own nationals. If there is a lesson 
that the people of this country must 
draw from this experience; it is that 
they must rely on their own endea- 
vours and on their own resources 
in the main to promote the economic 
development of their country.” 


‚ Subsequently, the Ceylon Govern- 
ment took: the bold step of imposing 
a ceiling on petroleum ‘imports. 
While this naturally infuriated the 
0:8. oil companies, it was estimated 
to save Rs 22 million -worth of 
foreign exchange a year. In fact, 
this had been decided upon in August 
1962, but franti¢ lobbying by power- 
ful interests had prevented immediate 
implementation of the decision. 


American aid to Ceylon since 


1959 has amounted in all. categories’ 
о 79 million dollars. 0002 


The term ‘aid’ includes assis- 
tance of all types like outright grants, 
loans, cost ,of training-programmes, 
ad-hoc items like flood-relief, the 


feeding programme and of grants- 


back to Ceylon of rupees paid by her 
for the purchase of flour. 


Many of these categories of aid 
will be affected: For instance, Cey- 
lon has made part withdrawals 
(Rs 6.2 millions) out of a total 
American grant of 3.2 million dollars 
(about Rs 15 millions) for the 
Katunayake airport scheme. The 


` balance will not now be given. 


Training Programme 
Under а training- programme 


"Which provides technical training to 


Ceylonese, over three hundred Cey- 
lonese personnel have been trained 
in the U.S.A. There are at present 
51 such trainees whose training will 


now be. stopped at a convenient 
moment. and no further grant for 
study will be made. 


The total of U.S. developments 
loan since 1956 is 5,750,000 dollars. 
No fresh grants will be made. Any 
requests for future purchases of U.S. 
flour or for the use of U.S. counter- 
part funds will be considered accord- 
ing to circumstances prevailing at 
the time of request—which means 
that unless the compensation issue 
is satisfactorily settled they will not 
‘now be entertained. 

Certain items of assistance, how- 
ever, will not be affected e.g. feeding 
programmes conducted by CARE. 

The U.S. aid mission to Ceylon 
has also been closed and only a 
skeleton staff of five out of a total of 
twenty will remain. 

There can be no gainsaying the 
fact that the withdrawal of U.S. 
aid will deal a severe blow to Cey- 
lon’s economy. 


Issues in Dispute 


What is it that has roused the 
anger of the U.S. State Depart- 


- ment? 


А few months ago Ceylon 
decided to take out about 180 
petrol stations together with certain 
other connected installations. This 
represented approximately 25 per 


: cent of the stations belonging to each 
of the foreign-owned oil companies 


—Caltex, ESSO, and Shell. This 
was done in order that the State- 


.owned Ceylon Petroleum Corpora- 


tion could begin to operate and dis- 
tribute petrol and other oil products 
imported from countries such as 
the USSR; Rumania, and the UAR. 


The Ceylon Government decided 
to take the step not only because it 
could import oil at cheaper prices 
from these countries directly but also 
in the interests of promoting Cey- 
lon's trade. In recent years Ceylon 
has been pursuing a policy of con- 
cluding bilateral trade agreements 
with a number of countries. She is, 
therefore, interested in taking oil from 
these countries ав they would in 
return take Ceylon's rubber, tea and 
other articles that she has to offer 
fog export. 
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The Ceylon Petroleum Corpora- 
tion pays 38 cents for a gallon of 
petrol imported from these coun- 
tries, while the American and British 
oil companies charge 48 ‘cents. It 
has been calculated that if proposed 
ceiling on cif. (cost, insurance, 
freight) is iizposed on oil prices, the 
country will make an annual saving 
of Rs 22 millions in foreign exchange 
—a commodity that Ceylon like most 
of the developing countries is des- 
perately short of. ; 


Not Expropriation 


The Ceylon Goverament did not 
at any stage have any intention of 
taking so revolutionary a step as 
outright expropriation of the foreign- 
owned oil concerns. The Ceylon 
Petroleum Corporation Act of 1961 
specifically provides for the payment 
of compensation for any property 
taken over and also lays down the 
procedure to be followed to deter- 
mine the amount of compensation to 
be paid. 

Article 46(1) of tke Act states: 
“The Chairman of the Corporation 
shall refer to the Compensation 
Tribunal for determination the 
amount of the compensation payable 
in respect of any property vested in 
or requisitioned for the Corporation 


‘and shall transmit to the Tribunal 


all claims made to such compensa- 
tion, together with all documents 
furnished by the claimants in support 
of their claims, and all documents 
copies of which have been served 
on or transmitted to the claimants 
by the Corporation." 

Article 47(1) expleins how the 
amount of compensation is to be 
assessed: “Тһе amount of compensa- 
tion to be.paid under this Act in 


respect of any property vested on. 


any date in the Corporation shall be 
the actual price paid by the owner 
for the purchase of such property 
and an additional sum which is 
equal to the reasonable value of such 
additions and improvements made 
to such property by any person who 
was interested, or if such purchase 
price is not ascertainable, be an 
amount equal to the prize which such 
property could have fetched if it 
had been sold in the open market 
on the day on which the property 
was vested in the Corporation." 
The Ceylon Government had been 
taking steps in accordance with the 
procedure laid down in the Act. But 
the oil companies had failed to fwr- 
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nish the information necessary for 
any proper assessment of the com- 
pensation and had instead, put for- 
ward a claim for a lump-sum pay- 
ment. 

From the last week of December 
threats have been emanating from 
the U.S. Embassy that all U.S. aid 
would be stopped if prompt mea- 
sures were not taken to compensate 
the oil companies. It is rather ex- 
traordinary thet the first threat was 
timed to reach the Ceylon Govern- 
ment exactly two days prior tothe 
departure of the Ceylon Prime Minis- 
ter on her peace mission to Peking 
and Delhi. ^ ` 

On Jan 8, 1963 the U.S. State 
Department followed up threats by 
issuing an ultimatum stating that if 
“meaningful steps" within the terms 
of the U.S. Foreign Assistance Act 
were not taken by Feb 1, the U.S. aid 
would be stopped. 

In her, eagerness to avoid a crisis, 
Ceylon made a conciliatory gesture 
by agreeing to direct negotiations on 


- the lump-sum payment to be made, 


and the procedure laid down in the 
Petroleum Corporation Act of 1960 
was thus to some extent by-passed. 
Negotiations between representatives 
of the Government and the oil 
companies were held in the last 
week of January, and ihe Govern- 
ment sent a note to the U.S. Embassy 
that the commencement of negotia- 
tions should be considered. as a 
“meaningful step” satisfying the 
requirements of the U.S. Foreign 
Assistance Act. On February 2, 
the U.S. State Department announc- 
ed that although the last date of the 


ultimatum had expired, U.S. aid, 


would continue. Hopes were thus 
aroused that the policy of getting 
tough would not be pursued to the 
bitter end. But on February 8, 
came the bombshell announcing 
stoppage of U.S. aid. 


British Embarrassed 


Whether this was due to the fact 
that against the claims of the U.S. and 
British Oil Companies to a compen- 
sation of Rs 4С million, the Ceylon 
Government was preparing to offer 
about Rs 11 or 12 million, or whether 
it was out of a desire to teach little 
Ceylon a lesson for being cheeky 
with the oil moropolies, is anybody’s 
guess. Only this much is clear that 
the oil companizs which had got for 
a song the land for their installations 
from the former British rulers of 


Ceylon, were now making exaggerat- 
ed claims for compensation which 


no self-respecting government could | 


possibly satisfy. 

It was learnt that the British oil 
companies were frankly embarrass- 
ed by the reactions of their American 
counterparts and felt that by serving 
an ultimatum the Americans had 
made a political issue out of the oil 
controversy. They disliked the idea 
of linking aid to trade in this man- 
ner, since the Western powers them- 
selves had been saying for years 
that the aid was without political 
strings. Even Pakistan's Civil and 
Military Gazette stated: "Pakistan 
has much to learn from this episode 
and might do a little hard thinking 
about the question of her economic 
relations with the outside world.” 


Spirited Stand 

The Bandarnaike Government’s 
spirited stand sparked off a unique 
wave of popular demonstrations in 
which Government servants, nurses, 
students and all trade unions parti- 
cipated. They offered in millions to 
contribute from their meagre earnings 
to help the Government meet the 
crisis. Peasants from the villages 


‚ were found surrendering their rice 


coupons and school children refus- 
ing to take milk supplied by the 
CARE. 

Ceylon has an important lesson 
to impart to us in India. Her expe- 
rience underlines the warning given 
by Prime Minister Nehru that it is 
primarily on our own efforts that 
our defence should be based and that 
to expect foreign powers to under- 
write our defences would be short- 
sighted apart from being derogatory 
to the nation’s self-respect. 


: (Continued from page 11) 
reasonable framework and introduce 
efficiency in the industry. This 
industry seems to defy the general 
notion that a. competition between 
public and private sectors will intro- 
duce efficiency. Since the private 
sector has failed conspicuously spe- 
4cially in such an industry where the 
initial capital is low—the Govern- 
ment should not have had second 
thoughts in taking it over entirely in 
the public sector. 
that the threat that the Minister has 
given to the private sector industries 
is not going to be merely a threat on 
paper and that nationalisation will 
be seriously considered in the urgent 
interest of the nation. 
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In February 1963, the Depart- 
` ment of International Trade produc- 
.ed an elaborate note on the vexed 


question of export promotion. One 
would have thought that a compre- 
hensive survey of the subject official- 
ly made would throw some new light 
on the policy of the government to 
the most acute and defying problem 
of export promotion particularly at 
a time when with the new Central 
Budget, the Government is embark- 
ing upon a new strategy of economic 
advance. But the Department's 
note is disappointing on this score. 
It is just a neat summary of facts and 
policies pursued by the Government 
in this context without any critical 
assessment of the policy. -~ 

It begins with an optimistic 
note that India’s export trade during 
1962-63 (April-January) has been 
that there is a rise in exports though 
it is not considerable. This small 
increase of Rs 16.5 crores in April- 
January 1963 over April-January 1962 
is attributed to the increase in 
volume. Тһе price factor it should 


be recalled was considered in тапу: · 


quarters as one of the major weak- 
nesses of our exports. But the 


increase in exports is so small that, 


the rise over such a short period 
does not warrant any optimism about 
the future of our exports. 


Stagnant for Decade 


Indian exports have been stag- 
nant right through the decade of plan- 
ning. Insomecircles of the Govern- 
ment as well as among economists, 
this stagnant nature of exports has 


been accepted with almost а fatalis- | 


tic attitude and thus the whole policy 
of India's plan has been based on 
‘import substitution’. Although one 
cannot, under the present circums- 
tances, question the basis of this 
reasoning, one does tend to question 
the extraordinary lack of thinking 
about the formulation of. more 


effective measures of export promo-: 


tion at least to raise them. 


Of the 43 major commodities that . 


India is exporting, there is an 
increase in the exports of 23 com- 
modities which include tea, tobacco, 
vegetable oil, linseed oil and other 
vegetable oils, gums, resins, lac and 
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cashew ‘kernal in 1962-63. 

As regards the new manufactures 
exported—of which so much fanfare 
is made—only three commodities 
have shown a small increase while 
five commodities have fallen short 
of last year’s performance. Tea, 
tobacco, vegetable oils and oil cakes 
have shown considerable increase. 
The commodities which have shown 


decline are coffee, raw cotton, raw: 


wool, leather hides and skins. It is 


. Significant that the Indian exports 


of leather and coffee to the E.C.M. 
countries with whom we have conti- 
nuous deficit in our trade have fallen. 
The fall in coffee exports has been 
attributed to the shortfall in output 
and resultant higher prices. 


African : Countries 

As regards the country-wise trade 
distribution, our trade with African 
and Asian countries shows extremely 
disappointing trends. Our export 
to African countries during the 
period April-December 1962 amount- 
ed to Rs 38 crores, marking a decline 
by Rs 5 crores as compared with 
Aptil-December 1961 and it was 
well spread over a number of com- 


.modities. . Moderate decline in our 


exports was noticed in the case of 
Ethiopia, Ghana, Kenya, Mauritius, 
Morocco, Rhodesia, Sierra Leone, 
Sudan, Uganda and French West 
Africa. There is a decline by Rs2 
crores to Rs 16 crores to the Asian 


countries outside the ECAFE. The: 
decline in our exports- to these coun- · 


tries has been largely in cotton 
textiles. This may be Jargely due to 
the competition from other coun- 
tries, particularly from Japan with 
her textile exports. ` This decline has 
not only economic iniplications but 
has political significance as well. 


However, our trade with the 


Oceania (which include Australia | 


and New Zealand) during April- 
"December 1962 increased by Rs 27 
crores'as compared to the position 
during April-December 1961. They 
increased further in 1962-63. 


“Тһе most significant development 


is the increase of our trade with the , 


East European countries. The rise 
in our exports to East Europe 
registered an increase from Rs 45 


EXPORT PROMOTION 


crores in April-December 1961 to 
‘Rs 70 crores-in April-December 1962. 


` This increase of Rs 25 crores includes 


an increase in exports to the Soviet 
Union by Rs 3 crores, Poland by 
Rs 7 crores, Czechoslovakia-by Rs 2 
crores, Yugoslavia by Rs 2 crores. 
In the face of the continuous 
stagnancy in over-all exports, govern- 


ment's effort to promote exports has 


met with very limited success. We have 
expected that the export earnings 
under the Third Five Year Plan 
will be between Rs 3,700 crores and 
Rs 3,800 crores against the actual - 
export earnings of Rs 3,063 crores 
during the Second Plan period. The 
Government's effort at export pro- 
motion has been merely to give such 
incentives as liberalizing of export 
control on commodities, fiscal rebat- 
es and giving of import licence to 


those commodities which аге 
being exported. ^ Certain export 
promotion councils have been 


set up to have contact with the pri- 
vate sector. Transport facilities in 
the form of rebates have been given. 
Export risks insurance has been 
provided for. Indian Standard Ins- 
titute has been authorized to regulate 
the quality of the commodities which 
Have been exported. All these steps 
seem to' be marginal in their effects. 


“Eyes and Ears” | 

The satisfaction that the Govern- 
ment expresses about the Indian Trade 
Commissioners, Commercial Coun- 
sellers and Secretaries functioning in 
the world abroad as the Govern- 


` ment's ‘eyes and ears’ is not subs- 


tantiated by any results. It has been 
repeatedly pointed out that these 
trade commissioners do not do ade- 
quate job and do not really give 
a thorough account of the market 
situations. This is confirmed by the 
events, as could be seen іп our Ғай- 
ure to increase trade in Afro-Asian 
countries, while some countries 
specially China and Japan are mak- 
ing headway in this region. 

It is significant that in the report 
prepared- by the Department of 
International Trade, less emphasis is 
laid on the progress made by the 
newly-exported commodities such as 
electric goods. The commodity- 
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wise survey only mentions the pro- 
gress made by engineering goods. 


. No Change 


It is repeatedly stated ih all the 
жерогів of the Export Promotion 
Commissions that our producers are 
quite satisfied with the": growing 
domestic market with less emphasis 
on the export market. This was first 
mentioned. by the Export Promotion 
Commission of 1948 and was re- 
peated with greater emphasis in 1962 
by the Mudaliar Committee on im- 
ports and exports of India. This 


shows that over a decade no change’ : 
has come over the attitude of the’ 


private sector towards export promo- 
tion. As regards meeting this pro- 


blem, the Government does not seem , 
to have given adequate thought. | 


The latest Note by the Department 
of International Trade also does not 
indicate any change in the Govern- 
ment's thinking. 


Congress Party's Task 


In this context, it is interesting to 
note Sri Manubhai Shah in a recent 
paper submitted to the Congress 


to raise industrial production.. He 
has emphasized that it is impossible . 
to eliminate imports altogether, ex- 
poris have to be stepped up to the 
maximum possible extent to earn the 
required foreign exchange. He has 
insisted that steps should be taken to 
increase exportable surpluses and to 
raise the quality of some of our 
manufactures by insisting on better 
standards, consciousness and better 
training. He wants the Congress 


' Party to educate the public about the . 


urgency of the need for increasing 
exports as also in persuading people 
to refrain: from increasing the con- 
sumption of exportable commodities 
like tea, coffee, sugar, oils, tobacco 
and cotton cloth. He has also 
urged the ‘party to teach the 
people to rid themselves of the 
notion that only surplus can..be ex-, 
ported. He points out that con- 
sumption should be reduced for the - 
purpose of export. 

Jt is all good logic. Whether the 
voluntary measures will yield the 
desired. results is doubtful, unless 
accompanied by proper governmental 
policy to make our business commu- : 
nity realize the needs of export pro- 
motion. 
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Working Committee stresses on how 





our children will know each other better... 


А. part of her Five Year Plans, India is | 
spending hundreds of crores in a great effort 
to improve and extend her network of trans- 
port and communications. Apart from the 
material benefits, this will help to bring closer 
together the many peoples in this vast land, 
with different cultures, and creeds, emphasis- 
ing their communion of interest in the midst 
of diversity. Mutual understanding will pre- 
vail over distance and our children will know 
each other better . 


'Since bringing the first pneumatic tyres to 
-India in 1898, Dunlop have played a vital 
part in the development of transport facilities 
in the country. The Dunlop factory near 
Calcutta—the largest tyre plant in Asia— 
produces a wide range of tyres and equipment 
for transport and industry. In 1959, a secónd 
Dunlop factory went into production at 
Ambattur to cater to the rapidly increasing 
needs of transport. \ 
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' national income is less than Rs 30. 


„г ignored. 


74. 
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The question of unemployment 
in our country will have to be re- 


with its focus on defence. 

Besides the statistical assessment 
of employment, the question of pro- 
ductivity must also be taken into 
account. When the per capita 


per month, there is little comfort 
in the figure of the total unemployed 
in the country mounting to’ 188 
million. 

Н.Е. Lydall had estimated the 
distribution of pre-tax income in 
India for 1955-56 (Economic Weekly, 
Special Number, June’ 1960, 
pp. 873-74). His estimates are shown 


below :— 
\ 


Monthly Percentage of | 
Pre-tax income, - total 
` , per head (Rs) population 
Under . 10 25.0 
10— 19 44.0 
20— 29 7170. 
30— 39 2 6.0 
4—49 -> 3.0 
50— 74 27: 
75-- 99 1.0 
100—199 ‚1,0. 
200 & оуег 0.3 i 
TOTAL 100.0 


The picture may not have changed 
very much today. 


Official Estimates ` ' 


At the beginning of the Thir 
Plan, unemployment in the country 
was estimated at 9 million as a back- 
log from the Seçond Plan; while 
during the Third Plan period itself 
another 17 million new entrants were 
expected making a total of 26 million 


for whom employments have to be ' 


found in the Plan period. The 
figure for the back-log. was arrived 
at by considering the back-logs and 
employments through the successive 
Plans. There is however no indica- 
tion that the initial back-log of 
unemployment at the beginning of 
the First Plan has ever been taken 


into account. A sizeable unemploy- . 


ment appears to have thus been 
Actual unemployment may 


‘ 
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therefore be considerably higher than . 


- that declared. 
viewed in terms of national economy ` 


\ 
Definition of Employed 
Employment is enumerated at 
188.4 million in the 1961-census. 


“Тһе definition of an employed is 


fairly wide. A ‘person has been 
accepted as ‘working’ under the 
following definitions: 

“The basis of work will be satis- 
fied in the case of seasonal work like 
cultivation, livestock, dairying, 
household ‘industry etc., if the 
persons has had some regular work 
of more than one hour a day through- 
out the greater part of the working 
season. In the ‘case of regular 
employment in any trade, profession, 
service, business or commerce, the 
basis of work will be satisfied if the 
person was employed during any of 
the fifteen days preceding the day on 
which 'you visited the household. 
If on the check or revisional round 
such a person is.found to be un- 
employed no change in the original 


. entry should be made. A person who 


is working but was absent from his 
work during the 15 days preced- 
ing the day on which enumerated, 
orevenexceeding the period of fifteen 
days due to illness or other causes 
Should be treated as a worker. A 


\ 


person who has been offered work 
but has not actually joined should be 
treated as non-worker. Work includes 
not only actual work but effective 
supervision and direction of work. ' 


"Persons | under training as 
apprentices with or without stipend 
or wages will be regarded as work- 
ing. : 

“Ап adult woman who is engaged 
in household duties but doing no 
other productive work to augment 
the family's resources shold not be 
considered as working for- purposes 
of this question. If, however, іп. 
addition to her household work she 
engages herself in work such as 
rice pounding for sale or wages, or 
in domestic services for wages for 
others or minding cattle or selling 
firewood or making and selling cow- 
‘dung cakes or grass etc., or any such 


"work she should be considered а 


worker. 

_.+.-A public or social service 
worker who is actively engaged in 
public service activity or a political: 
worker who is also actively enaged 
in furthering the political activity of 
his party will be regarded as a work- 
er". 


It may also be noted that there 
is по- аре limit for the count of 
employed. persons. Working children 


OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION 


РА 








Male 





(Numbers іп millions) 








š СЕ Female Total 
“ Occupation type : 
: ; Ко... % Мо. % No. % 
I - Cultivator 66.41 515 33.10 558 99.51 53.0 
П. Agricultural Labour ST qp 13:4 14.17 23.8 31.48 16.7 
“ІШ Mining, Quarrying, Liye- К : 
stock, Fishing, Plantation, etc. _ 4.00 3.1 1.19 5.0 5.19 2.7 
. JV Household Industry 1757 467 79 1204 64 
' V. Mfg. other than Household | , 
| Industry . 7.17 5.6 0.79 1.3 7.96 4.2 
, УІ Construction 1.81 1.4 024 0.4 2.05 1.1 
ҮП Trade & Commerce 682 53 082 14 764 40 
VIII Transport, Storage and 
' Communication 2.94 2.3 0.06 0.1 3.00 1.6 
TX Other services 15.18 11.7 4.36 73 19.54 10.3 
-TOTAL 129.01 100.0 59.40 ` 100.0 188.41 1000 
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and old people have been included 
wherever they fulfilled the definition. 

The occupational distribution of 
the working population has been 
calculated as given in the table 
on the previous page, under the 
Census of 1961 :— 


Unemployment Among Men 

А good proportion of child 
labour is included in the total count 
of employment in the country. The 
correct estimate can be known only 
‚ when the age composition of the 
employed persons is worked out by 
the Census authority. Children and 
over-aged persons continue to work, 
while millions of men and women in 
the working age (15-60), as defined 
in the Census, remain unemployed. 

According to the Census report 
of 1961, there are 124 million males 
in the working age, while 129 million 
males are found to be working. The 
excess of 5 million is obviously 
accounted for by children below 15 
and older men beyond the age of 
sixty. In fact their number is much 
larger than 5 millions and cuts back 
into the total number of males in the 
working age where unemployment 
is a sizeable problem. 

There are about 54 million | boys 
within 5-14 age group of whom some 
20 million do not go to school. 
Among the 15-16 million rural non- 
school boys a greater section help 
in the fields and counted in agricul- 
tural employment.. Among the 4-5 
million non-school boys in the urban 
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areas, many turn into wage-earners 


by way of domestic servants, shop-. 


keepers’ assistants, errand boys, 
newspaper hawkers, shoe shine and 
so on. . 


At the other extreme of the age 
scale, there are some 7 million men 
falling within the range of 60 and 70 
years of age. It will not be surpris- 
ing if 2 or 3 million of them are found 
working. 


It is therefore evident that high 
employment among males (104.28 
per cent of males in working age- 
group) is merely a statistical consola- 
tion, while unemployment of the 
able bodied adults remains a problem 
still to be solved. 


Unemployment Among Women 

Total number of working females, 
by Census 1961, is 59.5 millions inclu- 
sive of minor girls and over-aged 
women at work. The number of 
women within working age is 115 
millions. Thus 50 per cent or more 
women in the working age are 
unemployed. Women alone account 
for some 60 million unemployed 
in the 15-60 age group. It is argued 
that most of them are to take care of 


their homes, and do nót look for: 


employment. This is true to some 
extent but highly exaggerated. Who 
would be averse to employment and 
earning to supplement her family 
income or tó earn her own living? 


Nearly 80 per cent of the female 
employed personnel go in for agricul- 


of 
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tural pursuits. Literacy апіойё 
women is only 13 per cent and train- 
ing facilities 
skilled work are still very inadequate, 
although efforts are being made in 
this direction. 


Utilization of Human Resources 
This is also true for males among 
whom literacy is about 34 per cent. 
Training facilities for industrial 
occupations are being expanded to 
catch up with the requirements. But 
it is stilla long way to go. Though 
the lack of education arid training 
prevent the utilization of men and 
women in non-agricultural employ- 
ment it cannot be said that they do 
not need employment. Perhaps, some 
60 million men and women need jobs 
to better their conditions and to 


contribute to national production 


and growth of the economy. 


There is thus a serious wastage 
of human resources in the country. 
Our manpower and womanpower 
have to be geared to the emergency. 
Sri Gulzari Lal Nanda, our Labour 
and Planning Minister, has expressed 
his concern about the growing un- 
employment, and wants to introduce 
unorthodox avenues for employ- 
ment. With the present situation 
as it is, the line of action should be 
clearer. It would be necessary to 
face the unemployment problem 
squarely without any inhibition, and 
plan out the action with a sense of 
urgency. 
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. ОП, REFINERY POLITICS 


Powerful pressure is being put 
on the Fuel Ministry to permit the 
expansion of the foreign-owned 
refineries in Bombay. The argument 
‘doled out to the public is that the 
country badly needs oil today for 
both defence and development and 
here are giant companies which are 
prepared to: expand their existing 
installations which would be no drain 
on our resources; so, why not per- 
mit them to expand? 


The advocates of the case of 


Burmah-Shell and Esso say that: 


the position of our public sector 
refineries is far from reassuring and 
the prospect of their producing seven 


. million tons of oil, as promised, is 


not bright. Their argument is that 
the Barauni refinery is yet to be 
commissioned, the project report for 
the Gujarat project has not yet been 
scrutinised, while the Government 
has not even chosen the site for 
the southern refinery. So, where is 
the likelihood of the target for the 
Third Plan being reached ? 

А further argument in their 
armoury is that even if these three 
units attain capacities now being 


announced for them, will they really: 


start producing at that rate? 


Public Sector Record 


An examination of the position 
with regard to the public sector 
refineries will disprove the misgivings 
raised about them. Leaving aside 
Gauhati—whose capacity is 0.75 
million tons—let us take the case: of 
Barauni itself. Even before the pre- 
sent emergency, the Government 


decided to raise the capacity of the, 


Barauni plant to 2.5 million tons. 
The work was started in that direc- 
tion. After the Chinese invasion, 
the Government, has raised the 
Barauni target still higher. It is 
expected that Barauni's expansion 
target will reach three million tons 
in thirty months. This is made 
possible because the refineries design- 
ed by the Russians provide for 
large-scale expansion from the very 
beginning, just as in the case of the 
Bhilai steel plant they made provi- 
sioh for rapid expansion. 


[he ‘progress on the Gujarat 
refirjery is also expected to be speeded 
4 
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up now. At the initial stage, there 
has been considerable delay in levell- 


ing the ground, building the roads 


and constructing huts and also in 
laying the rail tracks. This was 
mainly because of the inertia of the 
State Government, according to the 
Union Fuel Ministry. It is now 
expected that by August 1965, the 
two-million-ton refinéry will be ready. 
Further, the Ministry is already 
taking steps to work out details for 
the expansion of the Gujarat re- 
finery to three million tons before 
the end of the Third Plan. - 


So far as the refinery project in 
South India is concerned, the. Fuel 
Ministry is not responsible for its 
delay. Both about its location and 
foreign collaboration—it will be a 
mixed-economy project—the Minis- 
try took the decision well in time. 
However, as has already been re- 
vealed, the episode of  TTK's 
attempted move to reverse the deci- 
sion cost some time and the 
announcement of the Government 
decision has been withheld. If the 
project is not entangled in any 
parochial controversy, the Oil Minis- 
ter is believed to be of the view that 
construction work will start imme- 
diately after the signing of the agree- 
ment in the next two months. "The 
Government is reported to have 
received the assurance from the 
foreign collaborating party that the 
refinery will be ready for commission 
before the end of 1965 with a capa- 
city of two, million tons. 


Technical Advance | 


The critics of the public sector 
projects raise the further question, 
what guarantee is there that mecha- 
nical failures or other complica- 


, tions—as in the case of the Rourkela 


steel project—may not upset this 
tight schedule of expansion? If that 


happens, it will be a serious handi- . 


cap, as the oil requirements can never 
be put off, and the entire machinery 
of industrialisation will be hit. To 
this argument, the Government’s 
case is that if the Burmah-Shell re- 
finery with a designed capacity of 
two million tons could produce 2.7 
million tons by some technical 
adjustments, it should be possible for 


the public sector refineries to pro- 


.duce in excess of their designed 


capacity. ` This has been made pos- 
sible because of the advance regis- 
tered in recent years in refining 
technology. 


Economie Zone 


In terms of sound principles of 
national economy, . each refinery 
should have its own economic supply 
area, Otherwise, there always 
creeps in the danger of lopsided 
arrangements by which there could 
be heavy pressure on the crowded 
rail tracks and also on tank wagons, 
requiring avoidable investments. 

At present, the Bombay-based 
foreign refineries feed not only Kash- 
mir in the north and Kerala in the 
South but even Madras and Cal- 
cutta. However, with Вагашпі, 
Gujarat and the Southern refineries 
coming up, the Bombay refineries 
should cover the restricted zone of 
Maharashtra, Madhya Pradesh and 
parts of Gujarat. 

With their present capacity, the 
Bombay refineries can very well meet 
the requirements of this restricted 
zone. This zone at present requires 
3.6 million tons. This may go up to 
4.75 million tons by the end of the 
Third Plan. Against this, the capa- 
city of the Bombay refineries comes 
to 6.25 million tons and with the 
marginal expansion approved al- 
ready by the Government, it will go 
up further. Experts therefore esti- 
mate that the capacity of the Bombay 
refineries as at present is sufficient 
to meet the demand of the adjacent 
economic zone of Western India right 
up to the middle of the Fourth 
Plan. 

Apart from the fact that Ше. 
advocates of expansion of the 
Bombay refinereis have been press- 
ing their case on wrong economics 
about the actual requirements of 
their products, the Government is 
worried that the growth of these 
foreign-owned outfits may seriously 
come in the way of the progress of 
refineries under Indian control. 
Burmah-Shell, Esso and Caltex have 
got vast, world-wide resources at 
their command. 


* Although formally they are in- 


corporated as Indian limited’ comi: ` 


panies, these powerful international 
enterprises have repeatedly flouted 
. tlie Government's attempt to investi- 
gate their sources of supply, 
real costs and margin of profit. As 
the Damle Report ably bears out, 
it is almost a superhuman job to get 
at them and without the vi igilance that 
Sri К.Ю. Malaviya exercises, these 
giant international concerns can very 
easily stifle our new-born national oil 
industry. For, no other group of 
industrial potentates in this wide 
world has at its command such re- 
serves, open and unexposed, with 
which they can destroy their rivals 
or gobble them up. ‘Their empires 
spread across continents. 

Suppose these Bombay refineries’ 
clamour is met and they among 
themslves are allowed to produce 60 
per cent of the nation’s needs. They 
will immediately requisition the ser- 
vices of tankers belonging to their 
parent companies abroad, on the 
seemingly reasonable plea that India’s 
coastal tankers are inadequate for 
the big job of hauling their pro- 
duct. So, when these foreign tank- 
ers appear, they will add to our drain 
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‘on foreign exchange, "With the bó ok. 
' entries invariably shown higher than: 


the real cost to the principals on 
account of the use of the tankers, 
Indian interests will doubly suffer. 


Their Game ` 


The game behind the ТИНЕ 
worked up by the foreign oil com- 


panies asking for expansion up to 68. 


per cent of the-total consumption in 
the Third Plan, has been carefully 
kept out of public gaze., To ensure 
the monopoly hold on the market, 
the oil concerns always follow the 
dictum: of expanding refinery capaci- 
ties ahead of demand. It also helps 
them to ensure increased sale of 
crudes produced by their parent 
companies abroad. 

How will this work out? Burmah- 
Shell and Esso refineries market their 
product through their corresponding 
marketing organisations. On the 
other hand, the Indian oil Company 
markets the products of the public 
sector refineries. Between the two, 
there is a Products Exchange Agree- 
ment, by the terms of which the 
Burmah-Shell and the Esso stations 
in Assam sell public sector Gauhati 
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subscribers : ( 


“while Indian Oil - sells 
other zones where Indian Oil has its. 
distributing installations. 

When the Barauni and Calcutta 
refineries will produce oil, the selling 
stations of Burmah- Shell and Esso. 
in those areas wil have to sell 
the products of these two public 
sector refineries. As a result, the 
relative percentage of the Burmah- 
Shell ‘and Esso products in the 
Indian market will then decrease. 
This is something which the foreign 
oil concerns want to combat with all 
the power arid influence at their 
command. The advantage they en- 
joy today of having a wide network 
of distribution units may very well 
work against their own interests. 
Against: this they bank on the 
strength of their international opera- 


tion and consequent political influ- ` 


ence even to dictate terms for the 
Products Exchange Agreement to Бе 
modified in their own favour. The 
recent history of Iran and of Ceylon 
too bears out this grim truth. This 
is the politics behind the demand for 
expansion of the Bombay refineries 
owned by foreign oil companies. ' 
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PATTERN OF FOREIGN AID 


Critics of our national policy of 
non-alignment try to create the 
impression that economically we 
have suffered on this account. That 
this is false will be evident from a 
factual study of the extent of aid 
India has recéived from both Western 
countries and the Soviet bloc. 

The total value of assistance we 
have received up to Feb 25, 1963, is 
about Rs 3,939 crores. 

The biggest slice of this has come 


from the United States—Rs 2184.66. 


crores. 

Of this, Rs 1844.38 crores is in 
the form of loans and. grants, the 
balance representing sale of com- 
modities against payment in rupees. 
Thus, nearly 83 per cent comes in 
the form of grants and loans. "These 
loans carry various rates of interest, 
ranging from 6 per cent to 0.75 per 
cent. Nearly Rs 870.19 crores of 
the total loan assistance of Rs 1297.74 
crores is repayable in rupees. The 
balance of Rs 427.55 crores is.re- 
payable in dollars. 

This aid has gone шо various 
sectors of the economy. “ОҒ PL 480 
loans and grants, more than half 
have gone into such projects as 
dairy development and soil and water 
conservation. The rest have been 
utilized for the Kararpar, Kosi and 
other projects. All the loans under the 
Cooley Amendment—totalling Rs 
16.03 crores—have been given to 
consumer goods industries. Of the 
total obtained under DLF and AID 


loans £934.90 million, nearly 80 рег” 


cent has gone into building capital 
goods industries 
equipment for industrial develop- 
ment. The balance has been used 
for consumer goods industries. - 

The recent loan of $240 million 
which was part of the U.S. commit- 
ment of $438 million. under the Aid 
India Consortium scheme, is for non- 
project imports. This follows India’s 
demand for more and more non- 
project aid to meet her requirements 
as desired by her. 


Soviet Aid 


' he total amount of assistance 
so {far authorised by the Soviet 
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and providing . 
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Union is Rs 384.96 crores. The bulk 
of this assistance is in the form of 
credits, of which Rs 145.70 crores 
was for the Second Plan and Rs. 
238.1] crores for Third Plan pro- 
jects. The assistance has, been to 
develop basic industries such as the 
steel plant at Bhilai, the heavy machine 
building plant at Ranchi and the 
heavy electrical equipment plant at 
Ranipur. Only a small percentage 
has gone into consumer industries 
—such as drug industries for which 
Rs 9.52 crores has been credited. 
It is interesting to note that 
India is one of the first Asian coun- 
tries with which the Soviet Union 
established extensive economic and 


technical co-operation. The. entire |. 


USSR credit has to be repaid in 12 
years at 2.5 per cent intérest, except 
the loan granted to the Drug Project 
which is to be repaid in 7 years. 


Colombo. Plan 
The United Kingdom has given 


assistance in the form of grants under . ) 1 
consumer goods industries and pro- 


the Colombo Plan and long-term 
assistance through bilateral, agree- 
ments. Since 1958, the bulk: of this 
is in the form of long-term credits.to 
facilitate the import of capital goods 
for India's development programme. 
The total amount of loans received 
from the U.K. up to Dec. 31, 1962 
amounted to Rs 234.0 crores. Of this, 
Rs 107.33 crores was given during 
the Second Plan and Rs 126.67 
crores for the Third Plan. In addi- 
tion, a syndicate of British Banks 
advanced a credit of Rs 15.33 crores 
for financing the Durgapur Steel 
Plant. A significant feature of this 
assistance is that a substantial part 
has been in the form of balance of 
payments assistance for the import 
of a variety of machinery and com- 
ponents. у 

Canada has also contributed 
considerably under the Colombo 
Plan and bilateral agreements. The 
total amount.received as loans and 
grants amounted to Rs 131.1 crores. 
Loans outside the Colombo Plan 
amounted 76.14 million dollars in 
the form of wheat loans. The money 
has been spent mainly on locomotive 


industries and power projects, agri- 
culture, and rural electrification. 
Only 861. 7 million out of $275.3 
million has been given for industries 
such as non-ferrous metals, asbestos 
and newsprint, while $10.4 million 
has been spent on the atomic reactor 
at Trombay. 


West Germany, заран 

The total amount of assistance 
credited by West Germany 15 
Rs 342.55 crores. A significant fea- 
ture of the credits provided by this 
country is that all the loans are 
untied except that for the Rourkela 
Steel Plant. In 1961-62 two credits 
drawn to the. amount of DM 100 


million and DM 170 million went a 


long way in stabilizing our foreign 
-exchange reserves. - 

Japan -has given credit to the 
extent of Rs -102.37 crores. She 
has also agreed to provide capital 
goods under these loans for. deve- 
lopment projects. Of the industries 
which Japan has helped, many are 


jects not directly related to industry, 
such as equipment for the Posts and 
Telegraph Department. 

France has contributed Rs 14.29 
crores to finance import of capital 
goods, the rate of interest being 5 
per cent per annum. 

Most- -of ` the assistance from 
Australia (Rs 13.42 crores) has come 
in the form of dairy products and 
electrical equipment. Similarly, assis- 
tance from New Zealand (Rs 3.45 
crores) has been in the form of agri- 
cultural products and assistance to 
technical institutions. 

Switzerland has contributed 
Rs 11.9 crores worth of credit, the 
rate of interest being 3.75 per cent 
above the official discount rate of 
the Swiss National Bank. Most of 
this aid has helped the Government 
to finance logging and forestry equip- 
ment. It also includes capital goods 
for the private sector. 

Yugoslavia has contributed 
Rs 19.05 crores and the major part 
of this has gone into irrigation pro- 
jects and thermal plants. Poland has 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Frankly Sneaking. gua 


All dead men are good men, and 
it is entirely pointless to speak in 
critical terms of those that are no 
more. That is one school of thought. 
Maybe there is something to be said 
for it. But there is little to be said 
for the opposite school which goes 
into raptures over the dead and 
indulges in paeans of praise alternat- 
ing with spasms of verbal tear-shedd- 
ing. 

These remarks are provoked by the 
piles of sentimental mush that has 
been said and written (and will con- 
tinue to be said and written) about 
Babu Rajendra Prasad. Rajendra 
Babu lived a full life, inspired by a 
spirit that rose above the tawdry 
compulsions of his early environment. 
That being said, I must express my 
bewilderment, even a sense of revul- 
sion, at the peculiar national habit of 
piling uncritical praise on the dead, 
and attributing to them virtues and 
values which they did not dream of 
cherishing. 

This is because we want all our 
leaders to be heroes. We expect from 
them attitudes and achievements far 
above human frailty. A leader is 
not someone like you and me or 
Pandu Tukaram. That this attitude 
is notin harmony with the democracy 
we profess seems to have escaped 
attention. As R.H.S. Crossman re- 
marks (іп” his introduction to 
YOUNG GERMANY by Walter Z 
Laquer), "a healthy democracy is 
impossible without a healthy scepti- 
cism, constantly corroding that adula- 
tion of leaders and uncritical accep- 
tance of ideology on which totalita- 
rian rule depends." 

Rajendra Babu was one of the 
group of elder statesmen who had the 
privilege of being closely associated 
with Mahatma Gandhi. “Gandhian” 
is the word that has been used re- 
peatedly to describe him. I find a 
great many people being described or 
describing themselves as Gandhians. 
In many cases it isa piece of (perhaps 
pardonable) vanity; in most it is 
sheer arrogance. Many “‘Gandhians”’ 
who appropriate the title to them- 
selves are of the same element as the 
Mahtma in the sense that, chemical- 
ly spdaking, coal is the same element 
as ditmond. 

Gandhi was a genius; not exactly 


a democratic product. “A genius’, 
Bernard Shaw has said (in the preface 
to Saint Joan) “15 a person who, see- 
ing farther and probing deeper than 
other people, has а. different set of 
ethical valuations from theirs, and 
has energy enough to give effect to 
this extra vision and its valuation in 
whatever manner best suits his or 
her specific talents." What was most 
remarkable about Gandhi was the 
quality of his mind and his emo- 
tions—alert, alive, a lambent flame 
that did its work on its own, indepen- 
dently and without reference to 
authority—temporal or spiritual. 

By the very definition those who 
call themselves “‘Gandhians” can 
only be those who cling helplessly, 
despairingly, to some small, known, 
exterior part of that unpredictable 
personality. Ivy does lend some 
charm to the grandeur of a mansion; 
but by itself it is incapable of stand- 
ing up. Therefore, to be repeatedly 
described as a Gandhian is, to my 
way of thinking, no adequate tribute 
to the man who was the President of 
the Indian Republic for the first 
twelve years of its life. 

Rajendra Babu was an indepen- 
dent being, and must be judged as 
such. Even іп the lifetime of the 
Master, he had freedom of choice, 
and did not always adapt himself to 
Gandhiji’s views or wishes. In 1939, 
after Subhas Bose relinquished office 
as Congress President, Rajendra 
Babu stepped into the breach. Again 
in 1947, after Acharya Kripalani quit, 
he resigned from the Central Govern- 
ment to take over the Congress 
Presidentship. On both occasions, 
if there was a force behind him, 
it was Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, not 
Mahatma Gandhi. 

Whether in alliance with the Sar- 
dar or by himself, Rajendra Babu 
represented a conservative rather 
than a radical or revolutionary force. 
We are too near the aura of his per- 
sonality to be able to give historical 
judgment of the different roles he 
played in recent politics. It is also 
difficult, in the present state of 
information, to be certain about 
whether he was acceptable to big 
business because of his other quali- 
ties, or because his views had been 
coloured by his close association with 


the Birlas. But there is no doubt 
that he was a conservative force. 

Significantly, it is this point that 
has been’ stressed in editorial com- 
ments in the rightist (which means 
most of it) press. Thus, for instance, 
an editorial in the Indian Express 
(March 1) said: “...it is perhaps 
just as well that in certain directions, 
particularly social and economic, 
he was more conservative than the 
governments Mr Nehru has led dur- 
ing the past decade. He was anchor- 
ed deeply in the past...” 

To be anchored in the past in 
political and economic matters has 
its risks; but social conservatism 
seems to be an asset in contemporary 
India. There is, in fact, a spirit of 
revivalism among th Hindus, an 
uncritical revivalism that seems to 
value everything ancient just because 
it is ancient. The utterly unscienti- 
fic and ambivalent attitude to the 
cow is the most notable instance of 
this revivalism. 

Revivalism has also taken the 
form of admiring Brahminical ritua- 
lism, as illustrated by the recent 
conferment of the "Bharat Ratna” 
award on the author of a treatise on 
the History of Dharma Shastra, which 
is not the story of Hindu thought, 
or philosophy, or culture as many 
commentators, journalistic and other- 
wise, seem to believe, but a history 
of Hindu rituals and ritualistic cus- 
toms and practices. 


This type of conservatism is 
basically backward looking, and 
Rajendra Babu definitely belonged 
to that type. Hence, for instance, 
his reported sustained opposition to 
Hindu Law reform, which, however, 
remained publicly unexpressed be- 
cause of his constitutional position 
as President. 

Inspiration could be sought 
legitimately from his life, in the way 
that he, as a young man, subordinat- 
ed his selfish personal interests to 
a noble cause, in the spirit of dedica- 
tion that gladly invited suffering 
and sacrifice, in his gentleness and 
self-abnegation, in the courage which 
enabled him to put himself even in 
politically embarrassing positions 
because of his opinions and beliefs, 
But not much inspiration can be 
found in those opinions and beliefs 
as such, because they were essen- 
tially backward looking, not inspir- 
ed by a clear or radiant vision of the 
future. 

—G.N. Acharya 


REVIVING A LOST АКТ 


Nestling in the border region 
between Bengal, Bihar, Orissa and 
Madhya Pradesh live the Dhokras, 
the robust adivasis who loved the 
nomadic life. But the nomad in the 
Dhokra did not. spoil his craft talent 
which expressed most beautifully 
. in the exquisite metal ‘ware which 

could still be seen in the out-of-the- 
way villages of West Bengal, parti- 
cularly in the districts of Burdwan, 
Birbhum, Bankura and Midnapur. 

Dhokras have their own village 
settlements deep in the tribal inte- 
rior. From there they would set out 
with their wares which they would 
sell to the village housewife. The 
master craftsman among the Dhokras 
would produce the image of the 
family deity, a ganesh or a laxmi, 
a rare distinction which was reserv- 
ed only for the master. 

In the good old days, when India's 
villages used to hum with life, the 
Dhokra was an essential feature of 
rural society in these parts. The 
village housewife used to wait eager- 
ly for the dhokra to turn up in the 
appointed season, for it was he who 
would replenish her stock of daily 
utensils—a measuring bowl, а 
money bank (the Laxmi jhampi), 
the oil lamp, or the pacha pradeep 
with which the pujas would be con- 
ducted. The newly-married daughter 
or the newly-arrived daughier-in- 
law would be presented with these 
utilitarian but-exquisitely-made metal 
wares. 


Guest Craftsman 


Usually the Dhokra would come 
in the proper season and set up his 
shop under the tree in the premises 
of a well-to-do villager, a gesture by 
which the host would feel honoured. 
The women of the village would clus- 
ter round him admiring his artistic 
skill. The guest craftsman would be 
taking his meals at diiferent houses 
every day, and carry on with ‘his 
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work, complying with the orders 
plied upon him by the housewives. 


Pastoral Scene 


This pastoral scene was shattered 
with the decay of the village itself. 
Tastes changed and in place of the 
beautiful image of the deity came the 
colour-dabbed calendar with the 
face of the voluptuous film-star; the 
Laxmi jhampi gave place to the half- 
cracked tea cup, and the Dhokra’s 
proud metal bowls had to bow out 


before the shining aluminium pots. 
and pans. 


Moneyed Mahajan 


Then came the mahajan, the 
money-lender-cum-trader. The starv- 
ing Dhokra had to go to him, for it 
was he who could get a market for 
his handicraft. But the mahajan 
cared little for beauty. He knew that 
the pilgrim of today bought memen- 
tos and the dhokras (as the dhokra’s 
wares too came to be known) would 
fit in very well as such. But he 
ordered the Dhokra to make his 
goods cheaper, so that the sales could 
be pushed up with the lowering of 
prices. Thus between the craftsman 
and his clientele there arose a new 
wall symboliséd by the unrelenting 
mahajan. The dhokra lost contact 
with his customer, the housewife who 
used his ware and admired it. Instead 
came the hard bargaining of the 
greedy mahajan. This way came the 
ruin of the dhokra, pauperised and 
cast away. 


It was in this state of abject 
poverty and degradation that the 
dhokra was rediscovered by the care 
and sympathy that came to him in 
the wake of a handicraft survey of 
the region undertaken by the Design 
Centre. А kandful of Dhokra 
settlements were found in Bengal 
and Bihar steeped іп appalling 
misery, 


But the spark of the old times was 
not completely put off and the pris- 
‘tine talents could still be seen. 
From the village of Dariapur on the 
road to Santiniketan, the Design 
Centre picked up, almost literally 
from the gutter, two of their crafts- 
men and brought them down to 
Calcutta. After two months of 
acclimatisation in the alien surround- 
ings of congested urban life, they 
started their work. 


Old Genius 

With the sympathy and admira- 
tion for their talents all round, they 
seem to get back their old genius 
which enriched itself in contact with 
craftsmen in their fields. Better 
quality was attained, new designs 
welled up and the Dhokra came into 
his own. Later, batches of these 
Dhokra artisans were brought to the 
Design Centre to imbibe new ideas, 
new. forms. 

Dariapur was left in charge of the 
Bengal Home Industries as а six- 
month revival project. Meanwhile, 
the All-India Handicrafts Board in- 
tends to take up other Dhokra settle- 
ments, giving new impetus to their 
latent, or rather submerged, talents. 


National Heritage 

A small beginning, but signifi- 
cant. For, the Dhokra represents a 
lost world, rich in its variety and con- 
tent. The civilisation of the adivasi 
is an asset in our national heritage. 

The Dhokra is a reminder of the 
glory that was India, a glory which 
can yet be made to shine as brightly 
as the beautiful metal bowl of this 
artist from beyond the ages. 
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Patterns of Grieving 


Are we busy building up a whole 
structure of state sentimentalism? 
Let no one think I am disrespectful 
to the memory of a great Indian. 
Dr Rajendra Prasad had a natural, 
ineluctable claim on our affection 
as well as deep respect. He was a 
part of all the more notable things 
that happened to India in the last 40 
years, and the maker of many of 
them. For ten noble years he pre- 
sided over the Republic he helped to 
create, shape and mould. His death 
was no ordinary death, and it is 
right that we grieve at his going. 


But how should we show our res- 
pect to those who depart? Are 
holidays the best way of doing so? 
To leave children free to play on the 
roadside may not be wrong in a 
country so deficient in playing tackle, 
but would it not be better to keep 
them at study? And the adults? 
Any dignitary dead means crowding 
of cinemas and restaurants, card 
games or outing and general merry- 


„~ making. 
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Surely we could devise other 
methods of honouring our great? 
Protocol might of course have dic- 


™ tated the national closure at Rajen 


3 


‘ 


Babu’s death. He was the repository 
and embodiment of state power and 
the people’s trust. And there might 
be justification for stoppage of work 
to honour him. But what about the 
death, a week earlier, of Sri Datar? 
Without showing the slightest dis- 
respect to his memory, one is tempt- 
ed to ask, could national grief be 
decreed at the death of one who, 
after all, never himself claimed to 
have national eminence? Was the 
closure of all Central offices all over 
the country justified, especially dur- 
ing the Emergency, when we did not 
even have a memorial day for the 
dead in NEFA? Ought grief to be 
dictated when it is not felt? 


We claim to be inheritors of'a 
Sthitaprajna tradition; we are sup- 
posed to obey an injunction that we 


should go on working unelated by 
joy and undeterred by sorrow. Then 
why npt draw up some rules which 
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will assure fewer interruptions with 
the nation’s work and output? 


A private businessman clósing 
his shop or factory at the death of 
a partner is his business. But a 
nation’s business ought not to be 
lightly tampered with. Each ‘closed’ 
holiday means loss of crores of 
rupees. For an ex-President and 
one who has left a mark on the 
nation’s history, that could be done. 
But in the case of smaller men, a 
clear distinction between personal 
sorrow and executive mourning is 
necessary. 


The rule could well be: no 
national holidays for the demise of 
anybody except those who occupy the 
first five places in the nation’s 
Warrant of Precedence. Likewise, 
in the States, no holidays except for 
the death of anyone other than an 
incumbent Governor or incumbent 
Chief Minister. And in the case of 
the passing of a Minister, holiday 
only for offices that were directly 
under his jurisdiction, and only in 
the place where the funeral takes 
place. 


Gossip plus Gardner 


I must record a friend’s recent 
experience. He went to Udyog 
Bhavan to call on an officer. The 
appointment was fixed at short 
notice, so he went prepared to wait 
for a few minutes if needed. He had 
to. 


The P.A. to the officer was busy 
chatting with a couple of friends. 
My friend was asked to take his 
seat, and the conversation went 
on uninterrupted. It was quite a lot 
of gossip packed into the fifteen 
minutes my friend had to stay there. 
Evidently the other two were also 
government employees in the same 
building, for the talk related to the 
doings of other government employe- 
es. Outside Udyog Bhavan it would 
have to be described as plain gossip. 


On the P.A’s table, upside down, 
open almost at the middle, was an 
Erle Stanley Gardner paperback. 


My friend couldn’t hear the end 
of the gossip and couldn’t say when 
the P.A. resumed reading Gardner. 
He had to go in to meet the big one. 


In contrast, this official was quite 
businesslike. 


Life in government offices is 
quite interesting, I think. Perhaps I 
am a little envious, too. 


A Valid Point 


The other day I had a chance 
meeting with my old friend, Sri K.S. 
Ramachandran, now the General 
Manager of the PTI.Every newsman 
of the Capital knows him and has 
an affectionate regard for him. 
Because KSR, even in the oak- 
panelled General Manager’s room 
at the PTI’s Head Office in Bombay, 
remains an incorrigible journalist and 
never a burra sahib. 


But KSR was angry this time, 
because the Working Journalists’ 
Federation at its recent Executive 
meeting criticized the PTI reporting 
in. the emergency and made a point- 
ed reference to the inadequate cover- 
age of the Vivian Bose Commission 
Report on the Dalmia-Jain fraud. 
His point was that even on a heavy 
day in Parliament, the PTI did 
release over a thousand words on 
the Bose Commission Report while 
few in the whole battery of special 
correspondents (with the honour- 
able exception of The Statesma«) 
cared to make a first-class story out 


of this important report. 


More revealing I thought was that 
when the charge-sheet against those 
involved in the Vivian Bose Com- 
mission probe was framed at the early 
stage of the enquiry, the press hardly 
took note of it. Out of 210 news- 
papers subscribing to PTI service, not 
more than six—only six—published 
it, though the PTI had covered it 
adequately. KSR has a valid point: 
why did the working journalists in 
the various papers allow the story 
to be killed when ithad come over the 
PTI creed? 


I think this is something for us to 
ponder over. For, if we have to 
defend our free press against the 
onslaughts of Big Money, we have 
to struggle on every front. And 
to fight for the right to let-the- 
people-know is as important as the 
fight for trade union rights of the 
working journalist. 


SCRIBBLER 
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PATTERN OF FOREIGN AID...(Continued from page 39) 


given Rs 29.8 crores. Most of this 
has gone into coal and power. A 
part of: the loans is for the project 
for motor cycles manufacture. 


‘ Czechoslovakia has given Rs 23.1 


crores bearing 2.5 per cent interest. 
The bulk of this has been invested 
in heavy metal industries. Other 
countries, such as Italy, Norway, 
Rumania, Belgium and the Nether- 
lands, have all contributed to India’s 
development plans. 


UN Assistance ‚ 

The United Nations and its 
specialised institutions such as IBRD 
and IDA have also made substantial 
contribution. Under the. UN tech- 
nical assistance programme, India 
has received $14,622,093 in 1951- 
1960 and £4,130,647 in 1961-62. 





Under U-N. Special Fund, which 
was established to prove technical 
assistance for projects for economic 
development, India has obtained con- 
siderable assistance for research in 
such fields as power and engineering. 


IBRD has given substantial loans 
for public sector projects and to 
the private sector. The total loans 
provided by the IBRD is $817.42 
million, of which $294.90 (35 per 
cent) has been given to the private 
sector. IBRD loans have been uti- 
lized for irrigation projects, railways, 
and ports in the case of public sector, 
and in the case of the private sector 
tke bulk has gone to industries such 
as steel and coal. IDA has also 
lent India $212.50 million—again 
spent mainly on irrigation and power 
projects. 


COTTON TEXTILE INDUSTRY ...(Continued from page 13) 


follow in the case of those industries 
which cater to only domestic needs. 
However, the Government seems 
to have realized this, although 
АП its reports pointed to the 
demand of this industry for 
rationalization earlier. During the 


Third Plan, the Government aims 
at 3.8 thousand spindies and 25,000 
automatic looms to be installed. 
It is also expected to make a fixed 
investment of Rs 130 to Rs 140 crores 


during the Third Plan and expansion | 


capacity is Rs 180 crores. 


Foreign Exchange 


The complete survey of assistance v. 


received from foreign countries till 
'Dec 31, 1962, presented by the 
Ministry of Finance, again 
brings to the surface disconcerting 
feature of our foreign exchange posi- 
tion. Our utilization of foreign 
exchange resources has not been ade- 
adequate. We .had a balance of 
Rs 873.91 crores on April 1, 1962, 
and an added authorisation of 
Rs 425.04 crores in the form of loans 
and grants. This indicates that des- 
pite our chronic foreign exchange 
crisis we have not been able to 
utilize speedily the aid given by 
other countries. In respect of some 
of the U.S. aid —such. as loans from 
DLF and AID—not even 40 per cent 
has been utilized. 


The private sector cannot escape 
its share of blame for this state of 
affairs on the export side. The export 
policy of the private sector should 
be to develop the longstanding mar- 
kets rather than reap immediate 
profits. 
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2 Book Review 


Traditions of Nationalism 


4 


MODERN INDIAN POLITICAL TRADITIONS (1886-1920). Edited 
by К. P.‘KARUNAKARAN. (Allied Publishers, Bombay. Price Rs 30/-). 


In spite of the fact that India’s 
history and civilisation can be traced 
back to the hoary past, it cannot 
claim many political philosophers. 
Nor is there any continuous tradition 
of political theorising in this coun- 
try. Among the few known works, 
Chanakya's Artha Shastra occupies'a 
position of pre-eminence. But in even 
this work of political theory, most of 
the space is devoted to state-craft, 
that is, administration of the State. 
Similarly Abulfaizi’s Ain-i-Akbari 
is more concerned with the day-to- 
day running of the Government 
than with the origin, nature and 
development of the State. 


For about 300 years, that is, 
from the appearance of the Ai«-i- 
Akbari in the middle of the 16th 


^- century to the foundation of the 


^. 


Y 


ч 


~N 


Indian National Congress in 1886, 
one hardly comes across any treatise 
on political theory. Although since 
1886 there is almost an avalanche 
of political writing, it cannot but be 
regretfully admitted that India has 
failed, as Sri Karunakaran has right- 
ly pointed out, to produce either “а 
1.5. Mill or a Harold Lasky.” 


At the same time, it would be 
wrong to ignore the fact that some 
of the Indian political thinkers, gave 
expression to many important ideas. 


But their entire approach to the 
problem was inhibited by the colo- 
nial status of the country. In the 
absence of any modern democratic 
tradition, their knowledge of the 19th 


century Western liberalism could not , 


be bodily lifted and transplanted 
onto the Indian soil. Most of the 
liberal concepts had to be modified 
and adjusted to meet the social and 
economic needs of this country. 


In, the first place- unlike the 
British liberal thinkers like Mill and 
Bentham, who firmly believed in 


э laissez{faire, Surendra Nath Banner- 


March 16, 1963 


_Tepresentations 


jea and Gopal Krishna Gokhle 
strongly pleaded for the protection 
of Indian industry and trade. More- 
over, they wanted increasingly clos- 
er association of the Indians -with 
the governmental. machinery, both 
legislative and administrative.’ 


As appeals to’ reason failed to 
win апу concession either for educat- 
ed Indians or nascent Indian indus- 
try, there .was a reaction to the 


policy of petition-making. The most : 


prominent leader of this reaction 
was Lokmanya B. G. Tilak. He 
appealed to the social conservatism 
and religious orthodoxy of the Hin- 
dus to build a strong mass movement 
in support of the educated Indians' 
demand for more :jobs and bigger 


machinery. He also harped on 

India’s glorious past to infuse a 

sense of self-respect among Indians. 
1 x 


No doubt, Tilak succeeded in 
bringing new strata of Indian peo- 
ple, especially the lower middle 
classes, into the vortex of Indian 
politics. But his emphasis on Hindu 
religious beliefs began to alienate the 
Indian Muslims- from the main stream 
of Indian nationalism. In spite of 
his extreme politics, Tilak continued 
to nurse illusions about the intrinsic 
goodness of the British nation and 
its institutions. When- charged with 
sedition, he stoutly deniedith¥ allega- 
tion. E 

4 : 

Gandhi's emergence on the coun- 
try's political scene in the earlier 
years of the present century cannot 
be described as the continuation of 
the Indian political thinking during 
the last 100 years or so. No doubt, 
his emphasis on non-violence at one 
time smacked of constitutionalism 
advocated by Moderates like Banner- 
jea and Gokhale. But his emphasis 
on non-cooperation with the 
“satanic” Government and his open 
declaration of dissatisfaction with the 


in the legislative . 


қ А 
British regime were something radi- 
cally new in Indian politics. Gandhi’s 
emphasis on religion and his Hindu 
way of life further attracted the 
Indian masses, mostly belonging to 
the lower classes of the Hindu com- 
munity. In order to keep them in 
his fold, Gandhi, perhaps unwitt- 
ingly, tried to a certain extent to pan- 
der to their ignorance and prejudic- 
es as well. ` oe. m 


'Although Gandhi was able -to, 


"win over' the masses of the Indian 


people, mostly ‘non-Muslims, | his 
Hindu-ite political’ slant gave: an 
opportunity to the Muslim, commu- 
nalists backed by the British to ex- 
ploit the situation to the detriment 
of the growth of a common national 
movement. At. the- same time, 
Gandhi's unstinted support to the 
Khilafat movement also helped 
kindle Pan-Islamic ideas in the 
heart of the Indian Muslims, the 
erstwhile rulers of India. . The ‘net 
result of these developments was the 
division. of this sub-continent , into 
two countries—India and Pakistan— 
in 1947. | І | 


Sri Karunakaran has rendered а 
signal service to the student of politi- 
cal «science: by: selecting the: most 
important and representative writings 
of Indian leaders including Surendra 
Nath Bannerjea, Mahatma Gandhi, 
Mohammed Ali Jinnah and Maulana 
Azad. Collectively they give us a 
glimpse into their political thinking. 
The years covered are from 1848 
to 1920. 


The author’s Introduction to the 
volume though valuable, is sketchy. 
He has not included any piece of re- 
presentative writing by the Wahabis, 
who fought against the British for 
nearly 30 years, or the kuka sect of 
the Sikhs 47 of whom were blown to 
bits by guns in 1872. He has also 
not thought it fit to include the pro- 
clamations of the emigre Govern- 
ment which was formed by Raja 
Mahendra Pratap and others during 
the first World War. He has also 
not included the Ghadar Party’s 
appeal to the Indian people torise in 
revolt on February 18, 1916. 

` Despite these lapses and failings, 
Sri Karunakaran's Modern Indian 
Political Traditions will be found use- 
ful by all those interested in the 
subject. “ 


YN. К. 
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‘SUPPER-PROFITS’ !? 


. The Finance Ministers only 
impost which has caused resentment 
among business tycoons is the super- 
profits tax on companies. The argu- 
ment has been put forward that it 
will act as a disincentive on invest- 
ments and will put a premium on 
inefficiency. However, all that Sri 
Morarji Desai proposes to do is to 
take away 50 per cent of the profit 
after the share-holders collect a tidy 
6 per cent on their investment. Only 


when the shareholders’ slice is above 
10 рег cent, the Government will 
take 60 per cent. 

It will be remembered that all the 
dispensations of the Tariff Com- 
mission are made on the basis of a 
6 per cent profit. Evidently Sri 
Desai took his cue from the Com- 
mission. 

In any case, how many companies 
are generous enough to declare a 
6 per cent dividend? The number is 
well below 50. 

Also, since the Private sector's 
ingenuity not only in discovering 
loopholes but in tapping them effect- 
ively is well known, what stops such 


companies from widening their capi- 
tal base and -asking share-holders 
to pay up more 

A wellcome feature of the budget 
is the indirect ceiling on salaries. 
Not that ways to circumvent it will 
not be found. Quite a few cars at 
the disposal of high salaried men 
will be swiftly converted into ‘office 
transport’ and so on. The effective- 
ness of the measure will be judged 
by the extent to which it stops migra- 
tion of technical and managerial 
personnel from the public sector. 


A. RAMESH. 
Madras. 











THE WEEK...(Continued from page 6). 


S.K. Patil’s big talk can hardly be 
suppressed even in these days of 
Emergency. 
* Бы ж 

А5 the storm over the Budget blows 

over, a new round of excitement is 
about to begin with the Govern- 
ment’s decision to introduce the Bill 
authorising the continuation of Eng- 
lish as the associate language. The 
measure was long overdue, but the 
powerful Hindi lobby continued its 


rearguard manoeuvres far too long. 

This time, too, the Hindi fanatics 
ате sure to put up a big fight, and 
these include a much bigger crowd 
than the renowned fringe represent- 
ed by Dr Lohia and his disciples. 
In fact, inside the Congress Party, 
the Hindi group hold the sway des- 
pite the Prime Minister’s rational 
approach to the language -problem. 

Although the proposed measure 
is due to be passed, tnose opposed 


to it are likely to fight bitterly against 
the suggestion, made in important 
quarters, that English should be 
included in the list of 14 national 
languages embodied in the Constitu- 
tion. The argument put forward in 
support of this proposal is that a 
substantial section of our population 
use it as their mother tongue, includ- 
ing, bésides Anglo-Indians, [quite a 
few tribal people. The controversy 
over it promises to be stormy. 
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signifies 


PROGRESS! | 
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- Constant movement of machines: cogwheels smoothly meshing in factories; 
the deep roar of airplane engines taking off; the steady hum of motor 
vehicles; the clatter of metal wheels on rails; ceaseless activity in 
boiler rooms; tractors biting into fields with iron teeth; mighty crushers 
champing stone with iron jaws—all these and many ‘more are j p pe Ы s 
activated by one motive force—OIL. E егет ME 


M 





Oil signifies PROGRESS, for it is the prime mover of у, and 
the Third Plan envisages a 70% increase in industrial production, 
















INDIANOIL has entered the competitive market for the nationwide L 
distribution óf a wide range of petroleum, automotive.and premium 
products. Whether to keep the wheels of industry in motion; to maintain . 
the flow:of traffic; or to light the flame in stove or lamp, INDIANOIL i is 
“indispensable to every facet of national life and economy. =i 
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The Indian Oil Company now handles the distribution of high speed and. 
light diesel ‘oils, motor spirit, kerosene, high grade” lubricants, transformer, and axle e oils, , 
furnace and fuel oils. ; e , D A с 
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A MISSED OPPORTUNITY . 


DEAR READER, - А 


The Budget debate has come and gone, following the traditional parlia- 
mentary pattern, with the Treasury Benches justifying the new burdens and 
.the Opposition vigorously attacking the measures. This routine ritual 
might have béen all right in normal times, but it does certainly fall short 
of what the nation has a right to expect of its elected representatives at this 
hour of national danger. For,this will be no ordinary Budget year, with the 
top priority fixed, as it should be, on defence. 


Not that sharp criticism of Sri Morarji Desai's tax proposals are not 
warranted. .The softness shown towards Big Business had to be brought to 
light. The burdens cast on the economically hard-pressed sectors had to 
be shown up against this. 


But this is not enough in times like these. Here we are facing the 
challenge of a formidable defence bill. How do we orient the attitude of. 
the millions towards this challenge? The Chinese aggression has thrown up 
major issues of economic policy which can hardly be ignored. If the nation 
has to accept the strait-jacket of emergency, it has to be assured of radical 
measures on the economic front that will not only fetch the necessary 
resources but mark steps towards a radical reorganisation of the national 
economy which alone can unleash the strength that can match that of China. 
A ramshackle set-up can hardly stand up to the constant strain of defence 
along such a far-flung frontier and against such a powerful adversary. 


It was this aspect which was missing in both the Government's brief 
and that of the Opposition. Defence needs are not just the mathematical 
calculation of arms bills and of feeding the army. National defence, if it 
is to be effective, must be the lever for accelerating the nation’s progress 
on the economic front, hastening the advance towards a more radical 
structure which can in time be the base for the final takeoff to Socialism. 
The emergency, if it is to justify itself, must introduce radical measures based 
on national needs and not on private profits. 


_ Only this approach can help defend the unprecedented tax burdens. And 
by adhering to such an approach the Government and the Opposition to- 
gether could have helped educate thepublic onthe hard realities of a defence- 
oriented budget as also on the path of the nation’s advance in the difficult 
days ahead. 


The Prime Minister has repeatedly emphasized that we cannot afford to 
depend on other countries to defend our freedom, that we must build up our 
own strength for this purpose. It was thus that the extraordinary proposal 
for an "air umbrella" came to be given short shrift. Again, the Prime 
Minister has made it clear that raising the living standards of people econo- 
mically is ultimately the only sure way of ensuring freedom. Hence the refu- 
sal to yield to the"Swatantra clamour for planning being pushed into the 
background. d 


But mere assertion of intention by the Prime Minister will not take 
us very far unless it is followed up vigorously and purposefully. Here was 
a great opportunity to make the people understand the full implications of 
the situation, and the Members of Parliament missed it almost completely. 


. The tendency, on the part of the Government as well as of the Oppo- 
sition, of going to the people only in order to get votes must end. The 
people must be kept fully alive to the developing realities of a complex world 
and to our country's own position in this complexity. The best way of doing 
this is by full discussion in the open forum of Parliament which even the 
monopoly press cannot suppress completely. 


We do hope our Members of Parliament will realize that their duty does 
not cease with mere rhetorical denunciations, that they have simultaneously 
to be mentors of the Government and educators of the public. 


е THE EDITOR 
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MR. CHOU EN-LATS CLARIFICATION ж 
* PROFESSOR GALBRAITH IN. A HURRY 


THE. prospect of c a breakthrough І 


in the deadlock over the Colombo . 
powers’ intervention in the Sino- 
Indian dispute is regarded -as 
extremely poor in New Delhi today. 
Against the background of the melt- 
ing snows of the Himalayas with the 
onset of spring, with the danger of 
tensions mounting along the frontier, · 
the continuing diplomatic deadlock. 
assumes a serious proportion. 

Have the Colombo powers given 
two sets of contradictory or differ- 
ing clarifications of their proposals 
to New Delhi and Peking? While 


Mr Aly Sabry has flatly denied this, | 


the general impression here .15 that 


Mrs Bandaranaike too could not, 


possibly have given such. clarifications 
to Peking while withholding. them 
back from -New Delhi: Observers, 
however, believe that Dr Subandrio 
did a rather risky piece of tight-rope 
walking which could be stretched by 
Peking to mean that its refusal’ to 
accept the Colombo proposals in 
their entirety was acquiesced in by 
the Indonesian Foreign Minister, 
if not also by the Ghanaian delegate, 
Mr Ofori Ata. The central point 
of Peking's contention is that it has 
reservations, with regard. to the de- 
tails of the Colombo proposals which 
it will bring up only at the conference 
table and not before; in other words, 
Peking refused to accept the posi- 
tion that the Colombo proposals 
have to be accepted in toto—as 
India has done—before the con- 
ference could at all meet. - 

This has been. made amply clear ' 
by Mr Chou En-lai in a lengthy. 
communication to the Ceylonese : 
Prime Minister.- This letter is re- 
ported to have shown Chinese 
diplomatic finesse at its best, putting 
across their refusal to abide by the 
Colombo proposals while making 
efforts at humouring the Afro-Asian 
nations and weaning them away 
from India. The Chinese Premier 
has reminded Mrs Bandaranaike that 
the Colombo powers cannot assume 
the role of arbitrators; their efforts 
are in the nature of good offices 
and nothing more. As such, fhere 


-here. 


. been welcomed here. 


could be no question of either side 
having to fulfil every minute detail 
of the proposals as the condition 
precedent for the opening of direct 
talks between China and India. He 
has also clearly stated that Peking 
would not agree to refer the dispute 
to the International Court.at the 
Hague. 

With this clarification from Mr 
Chou En-lai, .very little -hope is 
placed on the success of -Mr ‘Aly 
Sabry’s mission to Peking next 


‘month. At the same time, its impor- 
‘tance is not underrated in New Delhi, 


where it is expected that Peking’s 
obduracy might help to harden the 


opinion: of the. Colombo powers 


against the Chinese stand, at least, 
of those among them who stand for 
unreserved acceptance, of Ше 
Colombo proposals. К 


- ж 


КИ. Prime Minisier's generous 


praise of Sardar Swaran’ Singh’s 
work in conducting’ the Indo-Pakis- 
tani talks is endorsed by observers 
What has impressed. them 
most is that. Sardar Swaran Singh 
has emerged as a first-class negotiat- 


" 


or astutely handling the most delicate . 


issues with infinite patience, never 
. permitting the other side to get 
away with any excuse Of Indian un- 


 responsivenéss. to even the most 
- extravagant claims. 


A characteris- 
tic feature of the Railway Minister’s 
role as a finished diplomat is that 
while he has not kept the press at 
, bay, he never indulged in the luxury 
of making public statements which, 
in the case of other eminent diplo- 
thats of our country, have some- 
times resulted in worsening a 
delicate situation rather than settling 
it. 

However, the chief responsibility 
for salvaging the Calcutta talks from 
total breakdown goes to. Prof: Gal- 


' braith, .whose rather conspicuous 


intervention throughout has hardly 
It is learnt 
that after-the first day, the breaking 


point was reached with Mr Bhutto 


having practically been denuded of 
any argument in support of the Sino- 


Pak agreement. 


. which a river flows. 
definition, Pakistani cartography can 


It . was noted 
that after .prolonged. confabulation 
with the U.S. Ambassador, the 
Pakistani Minister came out with the 
plea that it was from India’s expe- 
rience of having had to encounter 
serious clash with China over the 


' border dispute that Pakistan decid- 


ed to have.at least a tentative settle- 
meht of the boundary that brought 


Pakistan's de facto authority in con-, 


tact with China. Prof’ Galbraith’s 
argument with India is believed to 
have been that if the Indo-Pak talks 
got scuttled, it would be rather diffi- 
cult for the U. S. Government to press 
for India’s case in the Aid-India 
Club. . 

An important gain from the Cal- 
cutta meeting—perhaps its only tan- 
gible result—has been that Pakistan 
has not repeated the demand for ple- 
biscite in Kashmir. . The tacit under- 
standing has been’ that New Delhi’s 
assertion of, the accession of the 
Valley to India being final and irre- 
vocable should also not be pressed. 


Since the question was reiterated as: 
` опе of. re-demarcating the boundary 


line through the Valley itself, Mr 


‘Bhutto is understood to have: started 


with the dictionary definition of a 
valley as being a flat area through 
Projectint this 


claim a substantial portion of the 


Kashmir Valley, ranging to points of. 


considerable advance eastward from 
the Cease-Fire Line. It is this item 
of the actual redrawing of the-map 
of the Valley which will be taken up 
at next month's meeting at Karachi. 
Diplomatic circles expect intense 
behind-the-scene activity on the part 
of the U.S. Government in the inter- 
vening weeks so that the two sides 
can be informally brought nearer 
each other’s claim positions before 
the next round begins. - 

Incidentally, India’s case for 
retention of the Valley on the ground 
of its importance for the defence of 
Ladakh—among other considera- 
tions—was sought to be countered 
by Mr Bhutto with the offer of help- 
ing in the defence against any fresh 
Chinese aggresstion on the Ladakh 
sector. No doubt ап interesting 
commentary on Pakistan’s now- 
found friendship with Peking. . 

* ^ ж ж. 
THE severe attack on the working 
of our missions abroad voiced. 
during the Lok Sabha debate on the. 
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External. Affairs Ministry grant—* 3. 


А 


almost cutting across party barriers 
—did not come as а surprise -to in- 
formed quarters in New Delhi. In 
fact, the Prime Minister's defence 
hardly. took into account the charge 
of the political unpreparedness of 
our missions in meeting the Chinese 
challenge on the diplomatic front. 

This was shown up rather badly 
during the crucial weeks since Sept 8 
last year, when the advance of the 
Chinese Army across the frontier 
synchronised with a massive propa- 
ganda offensive carried out by Peking’s 
diplomatic personnel. It is known 
that when two Central Ministers 
were sent out post-haste to the non- 
aligned Capitals on an explanatory 
mission’ as a prelude to the Colombo 
conference last December, they came 
across glaring cases of almost total 
neglect on the part of our missions 
to understand the intricacies of the 
cease-fire situation and the merit 
of our demand for the Chinese 
withdrawal to the line of Sept 8 . 
in contrast to the Chinese three-point 
proposal. 

Apart from the missions not keep- 
ing pace. with the political require- 
ments of our stand, it has been found 


-that many of them are totally ill- 


equipped with maps and other rele- 
vant data to counteract the avalan- 
che of Chinese material. .An impor- 
tant embassy of ours in a Communist . 
country did not possess the proper. 
maps showing our claim lines as late 
as November last year, and the Amba- 
ssador himself was found to be mark- 
ing the lines, painstakingly digging out 
the data from the White Papers. 
How damaging this could be may 


be understood from the report that 


a noted American economist editing 
a left-wing review started studying 
the Sino-Indian dispute with a bias 
towards our case, but by the time he 
finished reading all the available 
material from both sides, he was 
convinced of the strength of the~ 
Chinese case. . 

All this has brought home to 
New Delhi that the era of the arm- 
chair diplomat religiously attend- 
ing receptions is now over so far as 
we are concerned. Ап obvious 
weakness in our External Affairs 
Ministry set-up—as noticed ‘some- 


‚ times by the Capital’s press corps— 


is the absence of intensified study and 
research. Specialisation is still at 
a low level so far as foreign affairs 
problems are concerned. And the 
non-alignment policy -cannot ,.be. 
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carried out with borrowed plumes. - 


The challenge of China has brought 
us face to face with this bitter reality. 

It is not that specialised approach 
cannot be undertaken by the present 


‘cadre of the Ministry. The compe; 


tent work done by our Officials’ 
Team in preparing our case during 
its protracted discussions with its 
Chinese counterpart in 1960 substan- 
tiates this claim. Only a higher-level 
policy decision is wanted to over- 
aul the Ministry to meet this urgent 
requirement of the changed circums- 
vances. Ё | 





The Week... 


‚ It is felt here that while long- 
distance tours by top officials of the 
‘Ministry—as undertaken particularly 
by the Secretary-General recently— 
may have its utility, these can by no 
means be a substitute for training 
and equipping our missions to meet 
the new situation. There is also the 


feeling that the Prime Minister's - 


practice of holding periodic confer- 
ences with the heads of our missions 
abroad should be repeated soon, as 
none has taken place since the Chi- 
nese invasion has very largely alter- 
ed our foreign policy nuances. 


" TYCOONS UNREPENTANT x 


HE Prime Minister having inau- 

gurated the annual session of the 
Federation of Indian Chambers of 
Commerce and Industry, the question 
of its propriety has now more or 
less assumed an -academic quality. 
It does seem incongruous, though, 
that the Prime Minister, held in the 
highest esteem by the masses of 
people in this country and elsewhere, 
should have agreed to address the 
gathering of business and industrial 
tycoons who failed to keep Sri Shri- 
yans Prasad Jain out of the chair on 
that day, resentment in their own 
ranks notwithstanding. 

' "The Vivian Bose Commission has 
levelled serious. charges against 
Sri Shriyans Prasad Jain. Many 
of the charges contained in the Com- 
mission’s report amount to heinous 
crimes against society. Yet the all- 
forgiving Prime Minister was willing 


to inaugurate a ‘session over which - 


Sri Jain presided. This has .only 
been symptomatic of the tendency 
to compromise with evil that - has 
created .many problems .for the 
country in the past. | 
However, Jawaharlal Nehru made 
use of the opportunity to put across 
some home truths to the business 
community. He made. it clear that 


unless they gave serious thought to 
‚Ше findings of the Bose Commission 


and mended their ways,.they would 
create a difficult situation for them- 
selves in the country. He called on 
them to give‘up thinking in terms of 
huge profits alone but to shape their 
activities in the interest of the good 


ж WOBBLING ON PRICES 


of the -people. The Vivian Bose 
Report had come as a shock as it 
showed how things were managed 
“to the detfiment of public good.” 
Sri Nehru pulled them up for oppos- 
ing taxation measures which were 
needed to build up defence and en- 


. Sure economic independence. 


But clearly the Prime Minister's 
words were totally lost on the ty- 
coons. Their draft  resoltutions 
opposing planning and the new taxa- 
tion measures did not undergo any 
change as a result of hearing him. If 
anything the businessmen were in a 
mood of defiance. One of their 
inembers who had thé good sense 
to suggest that in the national inte- 
rest they should not oppose taxation 
measures had quite a rough time and 
had.to beat a retreat. To top every- 
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thing, they placed on record their 
warm appreciation of the “qualities 
of head_and heart” of their outgoing 
President, Sri Shriyans Prasad Jain. 

That is not all. They demanded 
afree hand for the private sector 
without any curb on their profits. 
Not satisfied with the enormous 
freedom to make money they are 
enjoying now, they demand partici- 
pation in planning, obviously mean- 
ing that they should be allowed to 
: take over the more paying of the 
public-sector spheres. And while 
they would like all the advantages, 
they would not like to pay even the 
barely necessary taxes that Sri-Moraj- 
ji Desai has thought fit to impose on 
them. Thus, they want the Indus- 
trial Policy Resolution scrapped, 
* dependence on taxation" given up, 


“financial and fiscal encouragement" - 


for private capitalists, and more and 
more foreign capital brought in. 

The temerity with which Big 
Business demands a total reversal 
of our national policies and opposes 
taxation measures meant to strengthen 
the country’s deferice can only be 
attributed to the Government’s own 
softness towards this section which 
is interested only in the unlimited 
prosperity of its members and is not in 
the least concerned about the welfare 
of the common people. The Govern- 
ment has given them a free-hand and 
naturally they resent the smallest 
checks.and do not hesitate to say so. 
It is time that the Government makes 
up its mind to pursue its declared 
policy of ushering in socialism and 
takes swift and drastic steps to 
nationalize more and more, starting 
"with the banks and the oil industry. 
Now more than ever a phased pro- 
gramme to take over the basic means 
of production is called for; the 
spreadover can be ten years, at the 
most, 


ж ЕЯ ж . 


““ТНЕКЕ has never been алу уісШа- 
tion or doubt on the part of the 
Union Finance Minister in resorting 
to indirect levies to raise resources. 
Only in the current budget, as a 
result of the pressure of events and 
with much hesitation, he has found 
it possible to resort to direct taxation 
on a fairly big scale. 

But the big chunk is still indirect 
taxation. While this is so, there has 
always been an unwillirighess on the 
part of the Government to take sfern 
measures to hold the price line, so 


that the levies imposed every time 

may not be made a pretext by un- 

scrupulous businessmen io йе» the 

consumer. Every year unfailingly 

we hear a lot of talk from the highest _ 
in the land about the Government's 

“determination” to peg the prices, 

but in reality no such thing has 

happened; on the other hand, prices 

have continuously risen with no rela- 

tion whatsoever to the quantum of 
taxation. 


Every study that has been made, 
whether by cíficial agencies or by 
others, has shown that planned dis- 
tribution of scarce commodities is 
the only sure way of checking spirall- 
ing of prices, An assessment by the 
Planning Commission emphasizes, 
for instance, that direct measures of 
price and distribution ‘control will 
become necessary as the full impact 
of the requirements of defence and 
development begins to be felt in the 
coming year. 


It is pointed out that the measures 
for financial mobilisation incorporat- 
ed in the Budget and the credit con- 
trol system now in operation can act 
only as general restraints on spending 
апа consumption; to ensure that the 
available physical resources аге 
directed into planned channels, these 
general réstraints will have to be 
buttressed by more direct controls. 


The business community does not 
hesitate to make use of the émrgency 
to resist demands for wage increases. 
Naturally they have little to say or 
do about the rising prices. While 
it is being enjoined upon the working 
people—whether worker in the fac- 
tory or the white-coloured employee 
in the office—to be patriotic 
enough to accept the rise in cost of 
living as inevitable in the present 
context, the businessmen presumably 
takes it for granted that no such 
duty or responsibility is cast on him. 
І the worker asks for more it is 
sabotage of the war effort; if the 
businessman fleeces thé worker with 
the taxes as a handy excuse, well, 
that's business. 


It is here that the Government 
should show, its determination to 


.safeguard the interests of the com- 


mon people. In other words, the 
Government should "squeeze the 
profits" rather than squeeze the con- 
sumer further. SP 

Hesitation to take swift steps 
even in an emergency does not re- 


who administer the country, especial- 
ly since they are adequately armed 
with powers under the Defence of 
Indian Rules. Unfortunately in this 
sphere the Government's attitude has 
been one of wobbling, as seen from 
the hurried modification of its first 
order on prices to be charged for 
goods taxed; it was first ordered 
that goods with the sellers on which 
new duties were not levied should be 
sold at pre-Budget rates, but within 
three days "practical" considerations 
prevailed and the order-was changed 
to allow old stocks also to be sold at 
higher prices. Nota squeeze of pro- 
fits, but a direct gift of windfall 
profit to the seller at the cost of the 
consumer. - 


* * ж 


CONGRESSMEN of Tamil Nad 
have been rather taken aback by 
Dravida Kazhagam leader E.V. 
Ramaswami Naicker’s move for a 
convention to protest against the 
proposed anti-secession law. While 
the Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam of 
Sri Annadorai sits in the Assembly 
as an opposition party, Sri Naicker’s 
DK has been a solid supporter of 
Sri Kamaraj and the party under 
him. It will be remembered that, 
despite this party's anti-brahmin 


orientation, it gave support to Brah- - 


min Congress candidates in the elec- 
tions in order to strengthen the hands 
of Sri Kamaraj—at least so Sri Nai- 
cker claimed. Р 

It is when seen against this back- 
ground. that the DK's latest movè 
has come as a Surprise to Congress- 
men and as a matter for jubilation to 
the Swatantra Party and the DMK. 

But really there is little reason for 
surprise. Sri Naicker is an astute 
politician who knows the game of 
keeping himself constantly in the 
limelight. With the emergence of 


. Sri Annadorai and his band, Sri 


Naicker’s popularity waned consi- 
derably, but by, occasional stunts 
like burning of the Constitution, the 
national flag and the Ramayana and 
breaking of idols he has kept himself 
in the public eye. 

Now, at the ripe old age of 86, 
he is obviously making a big bid to 
snatch leadership back from Sri 
Annadorai. Why he is doing it is 
not very clear. Like the other old 


fox, Rajaji, Sri Naicker is quite a - 


deep person. His motive must be 
something other than fighting the 


flect much credit on the part of those - anti-secession law. 
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. - The Press in India is yet to play its 
a ‘two-way communication between the pe 
: the nature ‘of ownership is an importa 
basic factors involved. -In this article th 
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> the International Press Institute discusses these other aspects. ` `- 


“ІХ years ago Sri Nehru asked а 
group of newspapermen: “Why 
is it that І cannot reach the masses 
of India through your newspapers 2” 
In February 1963, he told delegates 
to the inaugural seminar of the Press 
Institute of India that “circulation 
of newspapers in India” was “far 


less than the number of the reading * 


population." 

Sri Nehru's concern must' be 
shared by many Indian newspaper 
proprietors, working journalists and 
everyone else interested in the evolu- 
tion of the democratic process in 
India; for communication is a func- 
tion of a government rooted in the 
expressed will of the people. | 

The total daily-.circulation of 
newspapers is less than 5,000,000 
in India, a country with a popula- 
tion of nearly 450,000,000. Accord- 
ing to the evidence offered by the 
Institute of Public Opinion, poten- 
tial daily circulation should be 
around 40,000,000—after accounting 
for the low level of literacy and 
income. Assuming even that every 
copy is read by at least five persons 
(and this is by no means as certain 
as we would like to assume), circula- 
tions should be at least double what 
they are today. 


Newsprint 

What is the reason for this 
chasm between present achievement 
and present possibilities? 

The most plausible answer would 
be that if the restrictions on news- 
print and equipment imports were 
lifted there would be an impressive 
rise of newspaper circulations. There 
is some force іп this view: there 
are. newspapers, notably in Madras, 
Kerala, Bombay, Delhi and Cal- 
cutta, which are compelled tó peg 
their sales down .to .the quotas 
allocated ‘to them and. those. who 
have the funds have beem buying 
white printing to meet their deficit. 
Those who offer this line of argument 
point out, with some cogency, that 
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the volume of saving of exchange on 
newsprint is relatively minute. - 

' However, this is not the whole 
story. There are hundreds of news- 
papers in India whose ‘sales are by 
no means artificially pegged and 
‘whose editors аге continually grop- 
ing for ways" of iricreasing their 
circulations. It ‘is their problem 
that the seminars, workshops and 
consultation programme of the Inter- 
national "Press Institute—and’ now 
of thé Press Institute of India—have 
been primarily designed to tackle. ` 

At this point it is useful to return 
to Sri Nehru’s first quoted question: 


“Why is it that I cannot reach the 


masses of India through your news- 
papers?” and point out that the 
obverse of that question is equally— 
if not more—significant: Why is it 
that the masses of India cannot 
effectively reach their government 
through the newspapers? Communi- 
cation in a democratic country is 
essentially a two-way process, and 
по government can keep in constant 
touch with the people unless there 
are means of sensing response, 
change and trends of opinion. Once 
more, plausible, inonocéntric ‘ans- 
wers to this question ‘will arise іп 
‘certain minds, which will offer expla- 
nations involving’ basic arguments 
about the structure of ownership, 
“іс: Undoubtedly there is weight and 
‘substance behind such answers but, 


again, this is not ‘the whole story. 


^ Root of Problem 


` Many Indian editors. who are 
voluntary refugees from the ivory 
tower and who feel more useful and 
productive in supervising ‘the opera- 


' tions. of thé newsroom, have realiz- 


ed that a great deal has to be done 
to improve the content and presenta- 
tion of their newspapers before. they 
can-attract the waiting millions (an 
epithet coined by’one of these editors 
at the first Press -Institute of India 
seminar). Sri Nehru also referred 
to this aspect of the: problem: of 


circulation on the same occasion. 
Speaking particularly of the Hindi 
Press he said: “I am convinced that 
the fault lies with the people who run 
these papérs and who write in them. 
They do not use a language which 
is easily comprehensible to the ave- 


.rage Hindi-speaking person. They 
‘tend to write for special academies 
‘and want to show that they are very. 


learned people. Whatever the lan- 
guage of the newspaper, it is neces- 
sary to use: simple language agree- 
able to the growing number of new 
literates." 


Pomposity 

This criticism gets very near the 
root of the problem. Some editors 
of English language newspapers. in 


India are trying to banish pomposity © 


from their pages. One of them found. 


that the first sentence of the Page `+ 


One lead story іп hiš ‘own newspaper 


averaged 67 words—and тапу of- > 


them were Latin! 


“Неге is evidence supporting the , 


Prime Minister's charge—from “А 


Special Representative" of an Indian - 
‘newspaper trying'to explain to his 


readers the work the Government 
was doing at Hatia to improve the 
lot of the people: zn 
' *Howsoever 
prehend all about the totality 
of tempo ала effect of the mas- 
sive activity now permeating the 
wide works sites here I could feel 
that Hatia has evidently sparked 
our growth plan. It was a 


little F could com- . 


* 


comforting evaluation of the. , 


splendid Government Commu- 
nity participation to broadbase 
the foundation of heavy indus-. 
tries." 1 


Surely that is heavy going for any: 


reader—let alone the "new literates" 


about whom Sri Nehru talks. Com- ' 
plicated language, however, is only | 


a symptom of the disease: the wrong 
attitude and approach to the new 


‘redder. .Failure to recognize . the. 


level of the reader we seek to interest 


7 


` 


is the cause of our inability, to com-. 
municate with thim. Too many of 
our newspapers are aimed (assuming 
that there is a conscious, deliberate 
aim) at a generation of people who 
are mentally and spiritually of the 
past and not at the growing genera- 
tion of the present and future. We 
ignore the obvious fact that the con- 


tent and quality of literacy and edu- ` 
cation has inevitably been thinnéd 


out since independence because 
many more millions are going to 
school but reading facilities have not 
grown proportionately. ы 
This gives us the clue we need 
to understand one of the primary 
causes behind the problem posed 


- by the surveys of the Indian Institute. 


of Public Opinion—that newspapers 
do not attract numerous millions of 
people who can read and afford to 
buy а daily newspaper right now апа 
not in some distant future. 


"Picture Journalism 
The language used has been iden- 
tified as one of the villains. It is 
only one of them. Failure to realize 
the value of modern techniques of 
interesting new | reeders—photo- 
journalism, for instance—is another. 
Pictorial journalism in Asia is in a 
very low state. There are some 


newspapers, notably in Malaya and- 
Japan, which have succeeded in draw- ' 


ing millions of new readers in the 
past few years by using pictures and 
illustrations skilfully and intelli- 
gently," and without spending. dis- 
proportionate sums of money. In- 
creased use of such techniques is 
inevitable if the Press is anxious to 
grow toward a mass circulation. 

It is necessary here to interpose 
that to achieve a mass circula- 
tion, the Indian Press need . not 
adopt some of the seamier methods 
used in other countries. A daily 
diet of sex and crime garnished and 
overseasoned to titillate the prurient 
palate is not necessary or desirable 
in India—or anywhere else. But 
neither is it necessary.to confuse 
dignity with dullness or brightness 
with vulgarity., 

So far we have considered some 
possible changes in techniques of 
presentation. There is another and 
even more important area’ where 
change is needed in order to meet the 
needs of the new readership of India. 
1 refer to content. Many Indian 
journalists who have attended work- 
shop clinics where the content of 


“Indian newspapers has been studied 
and dissected аге convinced that ‘a 
significant change in emphasis is 
overdue. One such analysis produc- 
ed a case in evidence which was 
symptomatic of a widely prevalent 


sickness... A major daily newspaper | 


(12 pages), picked up at random, 
was found to carry 93 news stories 


in that ‘particular issue (excluding: 


sports). Forty-seven of these were 
speeches and statements of politi- 
cians and news of the activities of the 
Government of India. Twentyseven 
were "foreign news’ items—all deal- 
ing with.news of the activities of 
foreign governments. Four stories 
were about political parties in India. 
Fourteen items came from the law 
courts. There were only two other 
non-political stories, and опе” of 
these was a free puff for a dó-good 
society. This issue ran three news 
pictures—two “of Sri Nehru and one 
of the President of India. | 
The questions that naturally arose 
were: Does this.mean that the 450 
million people: of India were doing 
nothing newsworthy on the previous 
day except governing and ‘being 
governed or suing and being sued? 
Were so many millions liviüg passive- 
ly on that day, not participating in 
the manifold activities that occupy 
a human day? -Did no one of note 
visit or leave India that day? And 
so on. Granted еуеп that the рео- 
ple of India are more politically 
minded than most, the emphasis on 
politics was surely excessive. 


Intelligibility ш "s 

It is true, however, that in a 
Welfare State government decisions 
and actions touch tbe daily lives of 
the people at every turn. Then, 
Since this is so, it is the responsibi- 
lity of a Press which carries so much 
political news ta communicate these 
events to the common reader in 
intelligible terms. But how many 
newspapers make a conscious effort 
to translate the -heavily technical or 
bureaticratic content and jargon of 
government news releases into the 
language of the people? When, for 
instance, a Planning Commission 
report announces that, say, 450 
crores of rupees are to be allocated 
for education in the next five years, 
is it not the responsibility of a news- 
paper to relate this fact in terms of 
the number of new schools, teachers 
and extra places in school that will 
become available from this expendi- 


“ 


ture? When a State Budget speaks 
of an increase of Rs 50,000,000 to 
be spent on health, is the reader not 
entitled to ask what this means in 
terms of additional doctors and beds 


_in their Hospitals? 


We referred earlier to the two-way 
aspect of communication in a demo- 
cratic society. The Press has recogniz- 
ed its responsibilities of communicat- 
ing to the public the decisions and 
activities of the State. Unfortunately, 
inadequate attention is paid to the 
response of the public—what people 
need, what people think and feel 
about the State and its activities 
which affect them. 

The Asian Press—particularly the 
language newspapers—grew on the 


agitational energy directed toward 


securing independence from foreign 
rule. What has become of this, 
energy? How has the Press mobiliz- 
ed and used this energy since inde- 
pendence? An increasing number 
of editors in India have begun to 
feel that this energy can bestbe turn- 
ed toward investigating the perform- 
ance of the administration—whether 
public funds are being fruitfully and 
properly deployed, and whether the 
felt needs of the people are being 
embodied in the multifold plans and 
decisions of the State. The respon- 
sibilities and functions of the Press 
as a community service are gradually, 
perhaps too tardily, beginning to be 
appreciated. The fact that the lan- 
guage Press, notably in Bengal and. 
Kerala, are leading the trend toward 
community service reporting is very 
significant, since these newspapers 
live closer to the soil than the English 
language Press. . 


Basic Change | 
However, these .changes in tech- 
nique and content would be futile 
unless there is a fundamental change 
of attitude and approach. The most 
vital and urgent transformation need- 
ed is a change from a passive to an 
active attitude among those who 
manage various departments whlch 


` constitute a newspaper. With such a 


challenge in view—the need to reach 
the millions who are becoming poten- 
tial newspaper readers—it is no 
longer possible to get away with 
ivory tower editing of newspapers. 
The days of the editor isolated from 
his colleagues (not'to mention his 
public) in his private cell and 
fulminating in the vacuum of his 
(Continued on page 9 col. 1). 
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SYMBOL OF NEW RUSSIA 


Yevtushenko's Impact on 


Paris played host last month to 
the Soviet poet who, inside his coun- 
try and outside it, has come to sym- 
bolize the spirit of lyric revolt 
against the stereotyped patterns of 
thought and the bureaucratic poli- 
tical methods which plagued the 
Soviet Union during the Stalin Era. 

It so happened that Yevtu- 
Shenko's visit то Paris approximate- 
ly coincided with the tenth anniver- 
sary of Stalir's death—and Paris 
was happy to discover in the youth- 
ful poet a new attitude, combining 
a healthy dose of individualism with 
genuine social consciousness, that 
augurs well for the future of cultural 
freedom. 

Yevtushenko—a rather tall, athle- 
tically slim, blond 30-year-old man 
with a mischievous twinkle in his 
eyes—had no trouble making contact, 
in his free and easy way, with the 
young Left-wing intellectuals of 
Paris who, under different circums- 
tances, are also resisting the en- 
croaching spirit of mindless smug- 
ness, the outdated cliches and empty 
formulas of Right and Left, in their 
efforts to come to grips realistically 
with the complicated facts and pro- 
blems of the contemporary scene. 


Unruffled 

The poet's first Paris appearance 
was the press conference he gave in 
the ornate “Сау Nineties” style 
reception halls of the Palais d' Orsay, 
in an otherworldly atmosphere of 
luxurious nude statues and massive 
chandeliers that contrasted sharply 
with Yevtushenko's own informal 
dress and disarming straightforward- 
ness of manner. The questions the 


superiority, are definitely over. The 


editing, production and management 
of a newspaper are active and pro- 
ductively fruitful functions. They 
call for continuous attention, cons- 
tant awareness of the need for cons- 
cious direction of effort and a high 
degree of professional skill. : 

It is with the hope of increasing 
this sense of professionalism as best 
and as fast as іс can that the Press 
Institute of India has been founded. 
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by SCHOFIELD CORYELL 


crowd of half-hostile half-friendly 
journalists shot at him in rapid-fire 
succession never threw him off 
balance or caught him at a loss for a 
biting or witty response that usually 
sounded very little like what many 
in the West have come to associate 
with the mental rigidity and com- 
plete lack of personality in the offi- 
cial spokesmen of "Communist art 
and culture". 


Cheerfully the young Russian 
globe-trotter told the assembled 
journalists a humorous story about 
his brief stay in Paris two years ago, 
when he spent an afternoon in a 
noisy Pigalle cafe in the company 
of a group of chance companions. 
Without knowing a word of French 
he managed to get along with them 
very well, and recited his poems to 
them in Russian. ‘When I asked 
them their occupation, they answered 
with a cutting gesture of their hands. 
I thought perhaps they were literary 
critics—but the fact is they were 
butchers!" 


The Contrast 
Then the tone of the conference 
became suddenly serious. “What 
about liberty for the artists in 
Russia?" someone asked. “That 
. depends on what you mean Бу 
liberty," ' snapped — Yevtushenko. 
*When I sit down at my table to 
write, I'm perfectly free—nobody 
guides my pen. The trouble arises 
when you look"for a publisher! But 
when I recite over the radio or tele- 
vision, І can say what I please with- 
out prior censorship. 1  under- 
stand the television system in France 
does not work like that." This re- 
mark drew some rueful laughs from 
the journalists who were thinking of 
the French Government's recent deci- 
sion not to show a film interview 
with Khrushchev on the battle of 
Stalingrad over the state-owned tele- 
vision network because of Russian 
-criticism of the new French treaty 
with West Germany. : 
When a journalist asked about 
the changes in Soviet cultural life 
since the death of Stalin. the poct 


Paris: 


replied that the question was naive. 
“There has been a veritable spiritual 
revolution," he declared emphatical- 
ly. “It has its ups and its downs, 
butit is a truly profound movement." 


Deep Import 


The climax of Yevtushenko's visit 
was his recital before an overflow 
audience of enthusiastic students and 
young folks at La Mutualite, a cen- 
tre of Paris cultural "and artistic life. 
The  ultra-conservative ^ afternoon 
newspaper,  Paris-Presse, reported 
the event the next day on its first 
page under the sensational headline: 
"Russia's. Angry Young Poet Comes 
to Paris!" In fact, it was an evening 
of exciting verse, full of rhythm and 
social significance. The poems—first 
recited in an excellent translation by 
the young actor, Laurent Terzieff, 
then delivered in Russian by Yevtu- 
shenko, with his booming voice and 
wealth of gesture—dealt with love 
and politics, with the major themes 
of Soviet and international life, with 
the longings and stirrings of awaken- 
ing youth. , 


Poems like  "Stalin's Heirs” 
sounded a warning note against the 
men wearing blinkers who mumble 
abstract slogans and try in vain to 
stifle the free play of thought. The 
same idea—reflecting an unfinished 
intellectual battle in Soviet Russia— 
was forcefully expressed in another 
striking, pithy piece entitled “The 
Dead Hand of the Past". The audi- 
ence was emotionally moved by the 
vigorous recital of a poem inspired 
by the Cuban геуоішіоп-“Мап- 
zana", the tale of a Cuban youth 
who, in the days of Batista's rule, 
snatched a microphone in a govern- 
ment radio station and boldly shout- 
ed “three minutes of truth" to the 
people, before the fascist guards 
interrupted his unscheduled broad- 
cast by putting a bullet in his head. 
But the programme also included 
poems about Paris and its onion 
soup, its "angry young men", and 
the workers who, during the' war in 
Algeria, scrambled “Реасе in Alge- 
ria" in red paint on the walls of 
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communicating with the broadest” 
possible public and his deliberaté - 


‘and his admiration never - flügged: for 
his brave,- hard-working nation .that 


+ - choice of burning problems of the” was building at record ‘speed. а m 
Whose Fault? ` - .. - hour as subject-matter: modern industrial economy in’ what А 
In the frank exchange of ques- .- During thé poet's visit, the non- had been an “under-developed coun- : 
tions and answers that followed the Communist, - Left-wing , weekly; try” “a generation edrlier. From А 
. recital, the poet was asked what he — Expréss, "began serializing Yevtushe-. his experience ‘he extracted” a” few | 
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- France”. Не answered -, without Westein readers, sincé, as he points- mind fearlessly and to yield- your ' 7 
* hesitation that; while the system was out, “poetry. is essentially /ünttan- conscience to no man’s keeping. 
largely résponsible, they themselves slatable." іш this absorbing and se 
were partly at fault. “They should completely honest account, he emerges Not Infallible 
be revolutionaries in their work, and ав а sensitive but fough young Yevtushenko’s up-to-date- .mes- 
write about the subjects that deeply man who drank in the “religion ofthe sage has a special meaning for the 
- jnterest. the men and women of their revolution? almost literally. with Left-wing youth of Paris, who wel- 
"country, in language all can under- his mother's, milk, then lived as à  comed him so enthusiastically during 
' stand." boy and adolescent through the his brief stay. For example, the re- ” 
,^  With,this remark, Yevtushenko terrible years of the war; personally’ cent convention of the Union of 
was actually putting his finger on witnessing the zesults of its suffering Communist Stüdents—in which the 
the reason’ for \his own amazing and destruction. In the post-war organisation openly clashed with the 
popularity with the youth in his period, he tasted the bitter.ftuits of Communist Party’s entrenched old- 
country and abroad—a. popularity Stalinism which combined lip-service fashioned  leadership—had amply 
that prompted many of the journal- to the noblest ideals of man_with ‘demonstrated that the young French S 
ists who covered his performances, cynicism, callousness and cruelty - intellectuals, like the Russian poet, 
both at La ne and later inthe іп the ruling circles and, throughout аге unwilling to accept the approved 
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poet of today could hope to draw the the “respectable” writers and artists fight .against the inequalities and 
.-crowds this Russian did, Talent alone who turned oùt Worthless “made to injustices of Western society. 
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n and African nations have 
rse. Elimination of Western 
control—or preliminary 
towards it—brought to the sur- 
unforeseen internal. conflicts. 
; Pakistan, the Arab nations, 
e West African colonies, the 
Congo and many others provide 
instances. of ever-new types of upsets. 
^ The proposal to form Malaysia has 
— ed to yet another kind of tension 
: cm South-East Asia. 
> - Apparently, Malaysia is a simple 
“ease of association of the already 
independent. Federation of Malaya 
.and the British colonial and semi- 
. colonial possessions—Singapore and 
— the territories of Sarawak, Brunei 
- and North Borneo. But the violent 
feactions the proposal has evoked 
im the region have made it a complex 
issue threatening peace among 
Malaya, Indonesia and the Phili- 
< ppines. Criteria like self-determina- 
^ ton, economic viability, freedom 
from military alliances, and geo- 
graphical contiguity do not by them- 
- selves enable easy disposal of the 
question: Is Malaysia a step in the 
right direction ? 














zu Communist Objection 
iment opposition to Mala- 
first came from the Communists. 
onesia and Malaya, the Com- 
pro-Communist Parties 
ed it- as ап imperialist 
‚ Peking Radio has repeated- 
d d Malaysia as an impe- 
оргас against the people’s 
\ st Asia. That 
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by ASHOK GUPTA 


the avowed instrument to prevent 
the spread of Communism іп South- 
East Asia. Together with another 
partner, Thailand, and Malaya— 
which is not a member of SEATO 
but is openly pro-West in outlook— 
the Philippines has been concerned 
in the Association of South East 
Asian States (ASA), a project which 
has come under fire from Moscow 
and Peking—again as an imperialist 
conspiracy. The Philippines has 
now almost wrecked this edifice by 
its clash with Malaya over Mala- 


ysia which Filipino publicists say is . 


a threat to the security of “free 
world” democracy. The paradox 
of the situation should discourage 
the tendency to thrust Malaysia 
into the strait-jacket of familiar 
categories. 


Peculiar Difficulties 

It is true that Britam favours 
Malaysia. The U.S., too, supports 
it. But these facts do not necessa- 
rily lead to the conclusion that Mala- 
ysia is essentially against freedom. 
The genesis of Malaysia lay not so 
much in what the imperialists might 
have conspired to achieve as in the 
peculiar difficulties that confronted 
the Malayan leadership. 

Tengku Abdul Rahman, Malayan 
Prime Minister, had for many years 
been opposed to the merger with his 
country of strongly  left-oriented 
Singapore, which was the common 
goal of the Pan-Malayan socialist 
movement, 
non-Communist. Later he veered 
round to the view that it would be 


doorstep island of Sing 


both Communist and | 


better to try to contain the radicals: 
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pret t сей negotiations in 
е 
Malayan proposal and -elaborate 
attempts have since been made to 
sonvince leaders of various. groups 
n Bornéo that their special interests 
n Malaysia would be safeguarded 
through constitutional guarantees. 
-2 "Whatever the imperfections of the 

ode of association of *hese leaders 

h the discussions on Malaysia, 


=< Kutaradja : 


tish Government accepted the 


country free from British 


rule. That. the Malayan. 


nment is conservafive does not 


But the burden of the Phili- 
ppines’ and Indonesia's charges is 
not that Malaysia will perpetuate 
British colonialism. The edge of their 
criticism is against Malaya. That is 
the implication. of their cry of “пео- 
colonialism.” What is the common 
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position "ta. Malaysia? 
Chief of Staff «i dne 


y € ncluded а visit: to аа" 

Dr Subandrio is likely to go-to. 
Manila for discussions with Presi- 
dent Macapagal and Vice-President 
Paleaz. . After alb these years’ of 
mutual indifference; if not open 
hostility, unrestrained fraternisation 
has begun between Indonesia and the 
Philippines. 
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was leased and not sold to the Bri- 
tish by the Sultan of Sulu, a cluster 
of islands now part of the Philippines 
archipelago. ` 
The Filipinos attachment to 
rich North Borneo will not be easily 
dissolved. This explains the sup- 
port A.M. Azahari received in Manila ary govern en 


from where he launched the recent forlater re 
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ind interests in North Borneo 
Kiram Corporation. 
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ologists оГ Malaysia іп 
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tories in Malaysia. Т 
| has led to expression of righteous 


revolt, іп Indonesia’s view, was а 
further confirmation that Malaysia 
‚жаз being imposed on the people of 
Borneo. ` | 

But when Indonesian leaders spit 
fire and tell the world that reaction- 
ary Malaya is scheming against re- 
volutionary Indonesia, it is advis- 
able to look beneath the surface 
soberly. There are few leaders more 
unlike each other in mental make-up 
and political outlook. than Sukarno 
and Tengku Abdul Rahman. Тһе 
political traditions of Indonesia and 
Malaya have nothing in common. 
This complete divergence turned into 
a positive feeling of hostility when 
Indonesia justifiably suspected Mala- 
yan abetment of Sumatran rebels 
against Sukarno's leadership. 

An additional cause of strained 
relations between the two countries 
is the peculiar sensitivity of Indone- 
sia's leaders. This has been fed by 
an overpowering faith that Indone- 
sia is destined to become a Big Power 
on the world stage. It has a popu- 
lation of 90 million as against 
Malaya’s mere seven million. and 
does not like to be disregarded, not 
in any case where developments so 
near its borders are concerned. 


Inverted Image 


bservance of a democfatic p-ocedure | 


indignation in Indonesia. The Brunei - 
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industry of this region and is, at the 
same time, Peking-oriented. Indo- 


nesia is particularly disconcerted - 


because it is already finding it diffi- 
cult to save its major foreign exchange 
earners, rubber and spices, from the 
clutches of shrewd Chinese operators 
of Singapore. Malaysia and Indone- 
sia will have a common land f onüer 
(the vast southern portion of Borneo 
is part of the Republic of Indone- 
sia). Politically, too, the prospects of 
a Malaysia with a Chinese pcepon- 
derance are not comfo-ting ei.her to 
Indonesia or the Philippines imme- 
diately to the north-east. 

In the Malaysia controversy, 
Indonesian leaders have so far desist- 
ed from voicing their fears about the 
expanding Chinse influence. Perhaps, 
for other reasons, it suits them not to 
run the risk of wounding Peking's 
susceptibilities at this тотеп; But 
the dangers of aggravation of the 
Chinese problem with the creation 
of Malaysia are very much present 
to the Indonesian mind as they are 
to the Philippines. That is why both 
these countries would prefer Malaya. 
Singapore, and an association of the 
three Bornean territories remaining 
different entities. 


ormidable con- > 
| is industrious and; 
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study in the geo-politics of this ге- 
gion. As the three new nations 


phenomenon. What to Malaya is 
an inclusion of three more British- 
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grow, each develops its own concept 
of security and has its own ideas of 
spheres of influence. Since Malaysia 
means an extension of Malaya’s 
frontiers towards Indonesia and the 
Philippines, it has inevitably bred sus- 
picion in its neighbours. In such a 
situation it is not easy to sift right 
from wrong. Sri Nehru has rightly 


THE 


The most serious challenge to 
Tengku Abdul Rahman's proposal 
for the formation of the Malaysia 
Federation came in the form of a 
revolt in a small'state in Borneo. 
The revolt broke out on Dec 8 in 
the state of Brunei. An underground 
organisation, called the North Kali- 
mantan National Army, which had 
been planning secretly, made an 
attempt to overthrow the govern-, 
ment and thus thwart plans for 
Malaysia. With Indonesia support- 
ing the rebels, a crisis developed 
in the relations between Malaya 
and Indonesia. 


Prosperity 

Brunei is a small state (area 
2,225 sq. miles;a heterogeneous 
population of 86,000, comprising 
Malays, Chinese, indigenous 
groups and other Asians). Des- 
pite its size Brunei enjoys consi- 
derable prosperity, being the third 
largest producer of crude oil in the 
Commonwealth. Oil wells are said 
to have been drying up in recent 
years, but they have enriched Brunei 
for over two decades. Much of the 
state's revenue has been put to 
good use—free education, communi- 
cations, medical facilities. 

Brunei’s relations with Britain 
date back to 1847, though it formally 
came under the protection of Britain 
only towards the end of the 19th 
century. Under the treaty the Sultan 
enjoys considerable freedom except 
in foreign affairs and defence. In 
times of emergency, when the secu- 
rity of the state is threatened, the 
Sultan gets assistance from the 
British. In 1959 measures aimed at 
partial democratisation of adminis- 
tration were taken. An executive 
and a legislative council were created 
to assist the Sultan. But the presence 
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confined himself to saying that to 
the extent that Malaysia means an 
end to British colonialism in the 
Borneo territories, India supports 
it. The United Nations Secretary- 
General is now seized of the issue. 


Perhaps he is thinking in terms of - 


a formula involving the observance 
of a specified democratic procedure 


prior to the Bornean territories’ 
incorporation into Malaysia. This 
will meet the ostensible objections 
of Indonesia and the Philippines 
but since their real opposition springs 
from more deep-seated fears and 
prejudices, they will never fully re- 
concile themselves to the formation 
of Malaysia. 


REVOLT IN BRUNEI 


by MURTHY 


of the British High Commissioner in 
the executive council made the colo- 
nial character of the administration 
continuously manifest. 

The only important political 
party in Brunei is the Party Rakyat 
led by Azahari. Azahari was educat- 
ed in Indonesia and had fought the 
Dutch along with the Indonesians. 
An orator, he was soon able to rise 
to the top in the party which won 
a considerable following among the 
Malays in Brunei. The party’s main 
support is from the only important 
trade union in the country, the 
United Labour Movement. In the 
elections for the 16 seats of the 
legislative council, held in July last 
year, the party was able to sweep 
the polls. But Azahari was dis- 
appointed when the Sultan did not 
choose a man from his party for 
Deputy Premiership, but chose one 
from among the 17 nominated mem- 
bers. | 


Suspicions 

Brunei was obviously surprised 
by Tengku Abdul Rahman’s propo- 
sal for a closer union of the former 
British colonies in the area. The 
presence of a large number of Malay 
officers in Brunei and in other areas 
created suspicion among leaders of 
North Borneo, Sarawak and Brunei 
that Malaya wanted to play a promi- 
nent part in the proposed union. 
In June 1961, when the Tengku 
reiterated his proposal and suggested 
the formation of a Federation, the 
leaders of the Borneo territories were 
indignaut that the Tengku should 
have failed to consult the people of 
the area. They objected to this 
“bulldozing” tactics and the “patro- 
nizing” attitude. They even felt 
Malaya had colonial aspirations. 

However, the three leaders real- 


ized the advantages of a closer union 
of Borneo territories. This idea was 
not entirely new. Several years ear- 
lier the British Governor of North 
Borneo had suggested the formation 
of a Federation of Borneo states, 
but his proposals had not been 
favoured either by the British Colo- 
nial Office or by the concerned States. 
The idea was shelved, but the pro- 
posal for closer economic collabora- 
tion among the three states was 
implemented. 


Revival d 
Azahari, Ong Kee Hui of Sarawak 
and Donald Stephens of North 
Borneo then revived the idea of a 
closer political union of the three 
territories. Though they did not 
specifically mention the three-state 
Borneo Federation, they talked of 
"constitutional links" between the 
states and "constitutional advance" 
of the three states before any idea of 
bigger merger with Malaya and 
Singapore could be considered. 
One interesting development at 
that time was that Azahari support- 
ed the three-state Borneo federation 
in which the Sultan of Brunei would 
be the paramount ruler. The fact 
that the Sultan had once rejected the 
proposal for a Borneo federation 
and that his own party generally 
takes an anti-feudal stand did not 
deter Azahari from making this pro- 


.posal now. Perhaps Azahari felt 


that the support of the Sultan would 
make the proposal sufficiently attrac- 
tive to others. It is doubtful how- 
ever whether the people in Sarawak 
and North Borneo would have wel- 
comed this, since not long ago 
Brunei Sultans had ruled tyrannical- 
ly over these areas. 

Unity among the leaders of the 
Berneo territories was short-lived. 
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Donald Stephens and Ong Kee Hui 
accepted the Tengku’s invitation to 
attend a conference of the parlia- 
mentary association late in July 
1961. Stephens returned fo North 
Borneo convinced of the benefits of 
the proposal and felt that it offered 
the best hope for the Borneo terri- 
tories attaining independence. Ong 
Kee Hui of Sarawak was still un- 
convinced, and he insisted that 
Sarawak should attain self-govern- 
ment first, and join Malaysia later. 

Azahari did not attend the con- 
ference. Instead, at the year’s end 
he proceeded to Indonesia. Appa- 
rently Azahari had talks with the 
Indonesian leaders on the proposed 
Malaysia plans. On Dec 30, the 
Indonesian Communist Party issued 
a statement condemning the Malaysia 
proposal as “neocolonialist”. But 
the Government did not openly 
condemn the proposals’in the begin- 
ning. - 


1962 Report : 


In spite of the doubtful partici- 
pation of Brunei, the Tengku 
proceeded to implement his plan 
for the Federation of Malaysia. A 
series of meetings of the Malaysia 
Solidarity Committee to discuss the 
problems of the proposed Federation 
were held, and the progreess of nego- 
tiaiions were sufficiently satisfactory 
to enable the Tengku to predict that 
Malaysia would be a reality by the 
middle of 1963. Тһе Tengku сол- 
fidently hoped Brunei would not 
oppose Malaysia. : 

A commission, under chairman 
Lord Cobbold, was appointed in the 
middle of 1962 to ascertain the 
views of the peoples of North 
Borneo and Sarawak. In its report 
- the commission said roughly 20% of 
the population of Sarawak were 
opposed to Malaysia on any terms, 
while a large group of people of 
Sarawak favoured federation with 
safeguards for the indigenous peo- 
ple. The Cobbold commission, 
however, felt that the groups which 
were “somewhat aggressive" to the 
proposal were clearly under “Com- 
munist influence." The commission 
аіс not visit Brunei and so did not 
comment on Brunei’s attitude to 
the Tengku's proposal. 

The report of the commission 
was welcomed in Malaya and Singa- 
pore. The Tengku took steps for 
further talks but was quite aware 
that trouble was brewing in Brunei. 
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He later revealed that he was aware 
by October-Ncvember that a Borneo 
National Army called, North Kali- 
mantan National Army was being 
trained in Melinau in Indonesian 
Borneo. . : 

The Tengku said later that Aza- 
hari’s plan was first to introduce a 
motion in the Brunei Legislative 
Council against the formation of 
Malaysia, and if that failed, to 
launch a rebellion. The safety of 
the Malayan ‘officers, according to 
the Tengku, was worrying the Mala- 
yan Government early in December. 
He tried to secure a guarantee for 
their safety from Lord Selkirk, Com- 
missioner-General for South-East 
Asia. Lord Selkirk visited Brunei 
early in December and reported that 
there was no cause for alarm. 
Evidently, neither Lord Selkirk. nor 
Duncan Sandys, who later stated in 
the Commons that notes of warning 
from Brunei were dismissed as 
groundless, -were aware of the deve- 
pee in Brunei in early Decem- 

er. 

The revolt broke out in thé early 
hours of Dec 8. Azahari at that~ 
time was in Manila. He was on his 
way to the United Nations to pre- 
sent the case of Brunei and prevent 
the formation of Malaysia. Soon 
after the revolt broke out in Brunei, 
һе” announced the formation of a 
“Cabinet” and urged the British 
to-hold talks with him regarding the 
future of Brunei. The British res- 
ponse was to cancel his passport and 
prevent him from proceeding to the 
U.S. Britain rushed troops to thé 
troubled area at the request of the 
Sultan and Malaya sent its ‘armed 
police force. The revolt was crush- 
ed by the troops within a short time 
and the Sultan, whose attitude to 
Malaysia had’ not been very clear, 
now favoured it. Towards the end 
of the year there were indications 
that Brunei would join Malaysia. 
The Sultan himself visited Kuala 
Lumpur and announced his decision 
to join Malaysia. 


Jakarta Attitude 


What made the Brunei revolt a 
matter of grave concern was Indo- 
nesia's attutide. From the beginning 
Indonesias Communist Party had 
opposed the idea of Malaysia. The 
Malaysia proposal, read their state- 
ment in December 1961, is an *unac- 
ceptable colonial intrigue” and would 
strengthen only the imperialists in 


South-East Asia in “implementing 
their SEATO activities which are also 
aimed against Indonesia.” 
the outbreak of the Brunei revolt the 
Communist stand did not corres- 


pond with the official attitude to-^ 


wards Malaysia. They had not 
welcomed it, but ‘they had not 
opposed it either. While Indonesia 
might not have instigated the revolt 
or encouraged Azahari, “it is quite 
possible that the North Kalimantan 

National Army was trained in the 
jungles of Indonesian Borneo. The 
border areas dividing Indonesian 
Borneo and the other parts is ill 
defined. : 

- The Tengku openly accused Indo- 
nesia of having supported the Brunei 
rebels in December and warned that 
it should keep its "hands off" the 
Borneo territories. In reply 
Subandrio.stated that “if these accu- 
sations continue, Indonesia also 
can get angry." Information Minis- 
ter Ruslan Abdulgani was more 
direct. He called on the Indonesian 
press to support the "struggle for 
independence" in Brunei. "President 
Surkarno himself declared that the 
rebellion was a manifestation of 
“new emerging forces" which were 
bound to triumph over colonialism 
and imperialism. i 

In January Subandrio announced 
a “confrontation policy? against 
Malaya. But he added: “This does 
not mean Indonesia is entering a war 
with it, for confrontation can also 
be done without war.” Both Malaya 
and Indonesia have launched a pro- 
paganda war over the issue. 

Indonesia would prefer indepen- 
dent Brunei, Sarawak and North 

Borneo, instead of Malaysia. A 
federation of independent areas here 
can be influenced by Indonesia, but 
if the areas form part of Malaysia, 
they аге `аѕ are likely to be drawn 
towards Malaya. Nothing will suit 
Indonesia’s interests better than to 
have three self-governing territories 
on its border in Borneo. 
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MENONITIS : CAUSE AND CURE 


Members of the Bombay Munici- 
pal Corporation, including a doctor, 
have been afflicted recently with a 
severe bout of Menonitis. It is a 
dreaded disease, newly invented, to 
which some sections of politicians 
and newspapers are prone. It seems 
to strike suddenly. The symptoms 
are a high fever, often accompanied 
by hysterical outbursts. There are 
instances where the mind is so affect- 
ed as to become incapable of normal 
functioning. 

Fortunately it is never fatal. 
On the other hand, it tends to be 
recurrent. Like asthma, for ins- 
tance, which is said to be incurable 
and may recur any time, Menonitis 
is incurable. Some experts think 
that a long change, preferably in the 
Himalayas, coupled with deep and 
silent meditation, may effect a long- 
term, if not a permanent cure. 


Illusion | , 
But this treatment is mostly ruled 
out because, like victims of certain 
types of schizophrenia, Menonitis 
sufferers tend to mistake its symp- 
toms, and regard them as proof of 
healthy, vigorous freedom. Thus 
illusion is strengthened by expression 
of gratification and congratulations 
` they receive from different organi- 
sations and/or their members, such 
as the Central Intelligence Agency, 
the Swatantra Party, the Democratic 
Research Service, the Forum of Free 
Enterprise, the Congress for Cultu- 
ral Freedom and a host of Indo- 
something-or-other (like Indo- 

^ German, Indo-Japanese, Indo-Arab, 
Indo-American) societies. The result 
is they refuse all treatment. 

Let us follow the latest attack as a 
case study. It is easiest to follow it 
through the columns of the Indian 
Express, which specializes in this 
field of reporting. On March 13 
that enterprising newspaper (all refe- 
rences are to the Bombay edition) 
carried a report (page 3)—a discreet- 
ly mysterious report, saying that a 
case of unauthorised construction of 
a building was due to be agitated at 
a meeting of the Standing Com- 
mittee of the Corporation that-day. 
It indicated that a building at Juhu 

-was being constructed “in alleged 


„d defiance of municipal directives." 
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Defiance of municipal directives, 
unfortunately, is nothing new. Cases 
of encroachment by daring or uns- 
crupulous builders are a dozen a day. 
The Standing Committee has hardly 
time to look at them beyond approv- 
ing any proposals that the municipal 
executive brings up. But on this 
day, the members were on their toes. 
Dr Bhal Patil (PSP) said that the 
unauthorised building was being 
constructed by “very influential 
people", and that “the former 
Defence Minister, Mr V.K. Krishna 
Menon, and some film stars are also 
believed to be involved in this affair." 

The cat was out of the bag. 
How Sri Menon was “involved” was 
not mentioned. Nobody apparently 
asked any questions either. The 
magic word had been uttered. The 


. fever was caught. Everybody was 


agreeing with everybody else. As 
Sri A. Madhavan, a recent PSP con- 
vert to Congress ranks, said: “This 
is a very serious matter.” Dr Patil 
moved that the meeting be adjourn- 
ed and all of them proceed at once to 
Juhu. 

It should have been interesting 
to see members of the Standing Com- 
mittee, armed with crowbars and 
pickaxes, marching in procession to 
Juhu and demolishing the building. 
But being unused to such energetic 
action (it may come as yet, with the 
march of our democracy), they mere- 
ly talked and decided to raise it at 
the full meeting of the Corporation 
next day. 

The Indian Express, however, was 
more enterprising. Its photographer 
went there. Next day the paper 
carried a three-column picture of a 
modest, two-storeyed building under 
construction with the tell-tale head- 
ing: Menon ‘Involved’ in Building 
Affair. 

The next day—Thursday, March 
14—the Corporation debated a 
motion of adjournment sponsored by 
the same Dr Patil and supported (as 
a possible gesture of PSP-SP unity) 
by that rumbustious pillar of the 
Socialist Party, Sri George Fernandes. 


Awesome Intent 

The adjournment was lost. The 
Municipal Commissioner, Dr A.U. 
Shaikh, provided the only “facts” 


that have ever been mentioned in this 
case. “It is not known at all that 
anybody like ex-Defence Minister 
Menon is concerned with the plot 
of Jand and it has nothing to do, as 
far as I know, and we know, оп paper, 
or on record with any such person 
as Mr Menon." This, however, did 
not prevent Sri Fernandes from stat- 
ing that *Mr Menon's intentions to 
settle down in Juhru were well- 
known." ki 

Sri Menon, like Sri Fernandes 
himself, or anybody else, can settle 
down anywhere he likes. That is 
no offence in law, nor in politics. 
One finds it hard to believe, how- 
ever, that Sri Menon will “settle 
down" anywhere in the sense in 
which the expression is generally 
used. He seems to revel in move- 
ment, and anything so suggestive of 
Tepose as settling down does not 
seem to fit his personality. 


The Real Worry 


It-appears that Sri Menon's 
friends plan that he should be the 
future tenant of this building. A 
tenant has no responsibility in the 
matter of construction. Although 
all the prime actors in the farcical 
Corporation proceedings were non- 
Congressmen, it was some Congress- 
men who are sorely troubled by Sri 
Menon’s proposed tenancy. 

They are afraid that this may bar 
them from raising the plea of his 
being an “outsider” when the next 
elections come along іп 1967. While 
some Congressmen are looking ahead 
thus far, others seem to be worried 
about Sri Menon’s immediate plans. 
He may want to stand for election 
to the Bombay Pradesh Congress 
Committee. He may even contest 
the BPCC presidentship. Sri S.K. 
Pati's hold on the organisation is 
still very firm and no one can become 
President of the BPCC or Mayor of 
Bombay, or one of a hundred other 
things without his approval; and, it 
is difficult to visualise Sri Patil's 
approval of Sri Menon for any 
office. 

Yet, Congressmen, including con- 
firmed long-standing  Patilites—if 
one may use such an expression—are 
troubled. It is a case of Menon- 
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“says: 
"this was necessary for the defence of 
„Ше interests- of the :working class 
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"by О.Р. S. . ты 


` This is the concluding part of a Marxist's analysis of the impact of Stalin on 
Communist thinking. The first instalment теге jn Mainstream on March 9. 


Khrushchev in his famous “Secret 
Speech" in 1956, after having listed 
scme of Stalin's horrible crimes, 
“Stalin was corvinced that all - 


against the plotting оҒ the enemies 


‚ and against the attack of the impe- 


rialist. camp...We cannot say that 
these were the deeds of a giddy des- 
pot. Stalin thought that АП this had 
" be done for the sake of the interests 

jf the Party, of the working masses, 
di in the name of the defence of the 


_ revolution's gain. [ч this lies the whole ' 


tragedy.” - ` 
.Precisely. In this lies- the whole 


E tragedy of Communist revolutiona- 


ries. Something in their ideas makes 
them do horrible things, sincerely 
believing all the time that they 
had to do such things in the interests 
of the revolution; and something 
perhaps in its organization as develop- 
ed so far renders the Communist 
Party incapable of correcting its 
leaders when they turn into such 


"sincere'tyrants" as Stalin, Rakosi 


and Liu Shao-chi. 
Moral Code | 
Such. ovet-simplified explanations 
£s “power corrupts, and absolute 
power corrupts absolutely” will not 
do. Here it is a question of extremely 
sincere, self-sacrificing revolution- 
eries who believe in a very humane 
philosophy and still go in for action. 





(From previous page) 


itis—that dreadful disease whose 


impact as to ifs causes, course and 
cure, still remains mysterious. So 


. mysterious, in fact, that one imagi- - 


. native researcher has suggested that 
- the only reasonably sure cure is for 


Sri Menon (like the dog that bit the 


bishop and died as a result) to take | 


the treátment. He should retire to 
the Himalayas for p-olonged medita- 
tion. But maybe Sri Menon him- 
self has caught the infection and so 
is unable either to recognize .the 
symptoms or to take the treatment. 
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‘which has nothing to do siti РР 


ism. Nor can this phenomenon be 
‘explained. away by saying that the 
“Communists have no moral or ethical 
code. For the Communists-do.have 
a very strict moral code of their own, 
‘which they impose on themselves 
with great ruthlessness. | Тһе ‘root 
cause, in fact, is to be found in this 
moral code itself. 

Communist ethics ` subordinates 
every other consideration to the 
interests of the revolution. Super- 
_ficially, this principle seems to be 
rational. But in practice it leads to 
disastrous consequences and .damag- 
es the very.cause it holds supreme, 
„especially when it is practised ‘by 
persons who are.convinced that they 
‘alone -are in possession of the only 
scientifically correct revolutionary 
ideology. с 

If I am cerivinced that my policy 
alone is the correct revolutionary 
/policy—and each Communist leader 
:believe& this about his particular 
policy—and that every other policy, 
whether advocated by anti-Com- 
munists,  non-Communists or my 


own comrades is wrong and harmful _ 


to the cause of revolution, then the 
Communist code of ethics permits 
‚те to use any means to ensure that 
my policy alone prevails. If I am 
convinced tkat the Party and the 
revolution can succeed only under 
my leadership—and few among the 
(ор Communist leaders can resist 
-believing this—then the Communist 
code of morality permits mé to use 
any means to.save the „Party and 
the revolution from the wrong 
leaders. ; 


Means and Ends 


- This -is; of. Course, not the- -com-" 


plete answer to the question. More- 
over, it сап be countered by the 
argument that an absolute faith in 
the correctness of one's own views is 
essential if one is not content to 
remain an arm-chair revolutionary 
but seeks to engage in revolutionary 
action. Effective action, it can be 


.Serve the erids. 


tion. 
‘tances such democratic practices are 
. just not possible. 
ruthless and. brütal énemy as the 


argued, always requires a degree of 
fanaticism; and the means" must 


means -from the ends. 
rational—I. would even say, a. more 
‘dialectical—view would be to regard 
‘means and efids as inter-penetrating 
categories. 

The means must be appropriate 
to the ends. .A humane society 
cannot Бе built by inhuman means; 
and fanaticism can never serve a 
philosophy which claims to be scienti- 
йс. If Marxism is not a religion or 
a closed system but a developing, 
‘growing method to understand and 
shape the reality, then.each one of 
those who ‘practise Marxism, even 
while engaged in revolutonary action, 
must constantly keep in mind that 
his current views might.be com- 
pletely wrong and that the other 


man whose views at present seem to ` 


be so fantastically incorrect may 
well prove to- be right. ` The cons- 
ciousness of such a possibility will 
not weaken his will for action, but 
will only temper .it.with a catholicity 
of outlook, make him more broad- 
minded, enable him to check his own 
views constantly against the views 
of others, and help him keep his 
actions within the framework of the 


humane ends he is seeking to serve. ` 


‘Professionalism ' * 


Similarly, -a democratic social 
order cannot be built by a revolu- 
tionary party which does not practise 
‘democracy inside its own organisa- 
No doubt in certain circums- 


Faced with such a 


Tsarist. autocracy and functioning in 
a society with few -democratic tradi- 
tions, Lenin had probably no choice 
but to fashion a “new type” of 
socialist party—a strictly centralised 
band of professional revolutionaries. 
But will it be rational or scientific to 
‘believe that such а 
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Luxury Drive 


Quite a controversy has been rais- 
ed by Sri. Mehr Chand Khanna’s 
revelations about electricity and 
water bills of Central Ministers of 
all ranks. Some of them got so 
annoyed that they took it up with the 
Prime Minister, notably Sri Asoke 
Sen. How dare Sri Khanna give 
publicity to the figures without first 
consulting them? | 

Perhaps a legitimate complaint. 
But since Sri Khanna’s own house- 
hold did not come off with flying 
colours, J am unable to see any 


‚ particular motive in the publication. 


However, this incident reminded 
me of the austerity we are supposed 
to practise, presumably with the 
Ministers as our example. And that 
brings to mind a visit I paid to a 
Cabinet Minister at his residence not 
very long ago. 

Being a litle early, I had to wait 
in the P. A.'s room. As I waived, the 
lady of the house came in and told 
the PA that the kitchen had run 
short of bread. . 

The PÀ called in the driver, gave 
him a ten-rupee note. “Get two 
big loaves from Ashoka Hotel,” 
the driver was told. 

And off the driver went, in the 
Staff car. I was not there to see 


‘the State arrival of the bread. 


When I left the Presence, I had 
to walk more than half a mile to 
the bus stop. I wished I had been a 
loaf of Ashoka bread instead of a 
journalist! 


© 


Not Phoney A 
Let me tel you the story 


of another Minister who had a tele- 


phone installed at the house of his 
driver. Quite understandable, since 
so busy a dignitary woud need the 
driver at odd hours. But Mémbers 
of Parliament, at least some of them, 
show a disgusting lack of under- 
standing of the pressing needs of 
those who have taken upon their 
broad shoulders the governance of 
the'country. So the inevitable ques- 
tion came up in Parliament. 


The Minister must have cursed 
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these interfering creatures as it was 
hurriedly arranged for the line be- 
ing disconnected. Once it was dis- 
connected, the legislators could be 
truthfully told that there was no tele- 
phone at the driver's place. · 


Such  thoughtless questioning 
leads 'to unnecessary hardship for 
those who administer the country in 
the face of odds. А 

Anyway, it is heartening to be 
assured by someone in the know that 
the Minister has not taken this affront 
to heart. There is already a move, 
I am told, to have the phone reinstall- 
ed at the driver’s house, so that ur- 
gent work after hours may not suffer. 


At least, this may work till the 
next round of awkard questionings. 


Talking’ at telephones, it may be 
worth while probing how many 
trunk calls our Ministers make 
which could not possibly be classi- 
fied as “official business.” ` I know 
of- at least, one Minister who used 
to ring up his relatives—not just 
his wife or children!—a thousand 
miles away every evening. 


Uninhibited C.R. 


Pakistanis admire Rajaji, and 
Rajaji admires Pakistanis. There is 
no inhibition about this mutual 
admiration. After all, Pakistanis 
must remember with gratitude the 
service Sri Rajagopalachari rendered 
to their cause before independence; 
the Southern Saint’s attitude, of 
course, is akin to parental pride. 


So I was not very much surprised 
when recently it was suggested by 
Pakistanis that they would love to 
see Rajaji or Jayaprakashji at the 
helm in India instead of Jawaharlal 
Nehru. 


Nor was it surprising to read 
C.R.’s tribute to the Ayub regime 
in last week’s Swarajya. “Courage is 
as much a factor in diplomacy as in 
war,” he says. “Let us take example 
from Pakistan’s bold pilgrimage to 
Peking for freidnship. This historic 


-event may be folooish, but it at least 


demonstrates the capacity for quick 
decision and readiness to rid oneself 
of inhibitions, which ате good 
points." E 

Would Rajaji like to undertake 
a bold and courageous pilgrimage to 
Peking on our behalf? Or would he 
perhaps prefer a tough-willed trip 
to Washington to forge a military 





alliance with the uninhibited ones in 
the Pentagon? 


Gutful Guys 


I have a friend who reads news- 
papers very carefully. The other 
day he asked me in all seriousness if I 
knew what a lot of terrible guys these 
Delhi newspapers had engaged as 
staff reporters and staff correspon-. 
dents. 


I wondered what he meant and 
asked him to explain himself. 


"They do all kinds of fantastic 
things, and seem to get away with it 
all" he said. 

I must have looked rather puzzl- 
ed, for he took out his pocket note- 
book and gave it to me, open. 

There were pages and pages of 
clippings—of a strange kind. They 
did make bizarre reading. Here are 
some choice specimens: ^ 

GIRL ABDUCTED AND 

| КАРЕР 

by a Staff Correspondent 
* ж ж 


К.Р. S. MENON 
INJURED 
by a Staff Reporter 
ж ж ж 
BOY; 16, DROWNED 
by a Staff Correspondent 


* ж ж 


DEATH SENTENCE 
SET ASIDE 
by a Staff Correspondent 
* ж ж 


But the classics were two pieces . 
on the same story: . 
DELHI JOURNALIST 
MURDERED 
by a Staff Reporter 
жс * * 
NEWSMAN STRANGLED 
IN SLEEP 
by a Staff Correspondent 
Whodunnit? 


SCRIBBLER 


LOOK OUT FOR THE 
COCK-EYED 


You will find a new feature 
beginning from this week in 


Mainstream.. Captioned Cock- 
eyed Comment, the column will 
entertain you week after week. 
Turn over to Page 20 for the 
opening dose. * 

° 
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FOREIGN AID AND СР.ЕВ. 


-I am at a loss to understand why 
the German Democratic . Republic 
(East Germany) has been left out 
of the list of countries giving us aid 
in the article, entitled Pattern of 
Foreign Aid: A Statistical Study” by 
-S.N. Rao in Mainstream of March 
16, 1963. Surely this, country is 
having the benefit of economic co- 
- operation with the GDR, and this 
should not have’ been overlooked. 
Calcutta. ` Buoy DEB 


S.N. Rao replies: 


like to point out that the article was. 
exclusively’concerned with the ques- 
tion of. gid. “Тһе Ministry of Finance’s 
report “on External Assistance, 1962 


does not give any. information as. 


regards the -aid from the German 
Democratic Republic. The question 
of trade relations with India and any 
technical assistance programme do 





' not therefore come within this scope. our foreign exchange -difficulties 
l GDR has trained textile engi- through trade. À 
ENDS AND ND MEANS.. (Continued from page 18) ~ - А: 


party” is necessary оғ useful in 
making a socialist revolution in 
countries with an established tradi- 
tion of democracy? Or that such a. 
party can be helpful after the revolu- 
. tion in reconstructing the society 
into a socialist democracy ? 


ы The experiénce of many Com-, 
` munist Parties showing that profes- -' 


sional revolutionaries ` often turn 
professional in the bad sense—in the 
sense that they get cut off from the 
people, come to lead an artificial 
life, and develop a vested interest/in 
their status and position in the Party 
hierarchy ? 





„ments in rupees. 


umbrage at this statement. 


neers. India’s trade relations with 
GDR were established as early as 
1954 when the first trade agreement 
was signed. It was followed by a 
new trade agreement іп 1956. How- 
ever, -during this period, trade was 
conducted in pounds sterling only. 
In 1958 a supplementary trade agree- 
ment was signed to facilitate pay- 
In 1959, another 
long-term trade agreement was si igned. 

-In recent, times the GDR has 
been supplying “а ` considerable 
amount . of machine tools. The 
share of products of the machine- 


building industry іп our imports 


from the GDR has increasd from 
37.7 per cent in 1956 to 57.4 per cent 


: in 1962. Raw materials, which. in- 
In reply to Sri Deb’s letter Iwould 


clude fertilisers and cine films, fell 
from 57.6 per cent іп 1956 of her 
exports to India to.41.4 per cent in 


.1962. The share of the products of 


light industries also fell from 4.7 
per cent in 1956 to 1.2 per cent in 
1962. During the sanie period, India 
has exported many of her traditional 
export commodities. GDR has thus 
-helped іо ease, to a certain measure 


remove-the leaders even if^ they have 
gone completely wrong and 'the 
minority which does not agree with 


ihe majority will have no other. way . 


open but to resort to intrigue and 
factionalism. 5 

Communism is now over a hun- 
dred years old, and its history has. 
` proved that there is much that is 


correct in it and also much that is 


wrong. Let no: Communist take 
.Every 
science, every branch of knowledge 
develops by postulating certain 
hypotheses on the basis of past 
experience and then testing them in 


Coch-eyed Comment | 


Dawn of Karachi has begun 
advertising a new ‘‘transparent’’ 
soap which is called ‘“‘Tibet’’. 

You see through it, eh? 

The Film Institute, Pooná, 
will have a course in film act- 


. ing. 


Ham today, ham tomorrow? 
“Affluent Chaos??. **Condi- 


. tions id. Syria"—headlines іп 


The Hindu, Madras. 


Is the Dalmia-Jain kingdom 
now called. Syria? 





There is to be a fifth round 


of talks with Pakistan. 
India and the drag-on? | 
_A headline in The Statesman, 
New ..Délhi: “Адо . about 
Bidault”. | VNDE 
` Good-o, we say to the sub- 
editor. 
Don't suppress your belch, 
says àn American doctor. 
Superfluous advice, say our 


, pandas and purohits. 


Pusa Institute organized an 
unusual competition on “Му- 
ideas on the most versatile orga- 
nism for genetic research’.. 


Why not a contest for senior 


ICS men on “My ideas for the 


most versatile organisation for. 
post-retirement employment”? 
-One hundred and íhirtyone 
days after the Chinese attacked 
NEFA and Ladakh in force and. 
a hundred. days after the ex- 


parte cease-fire by the Chinese; 
AW India Radio's headquarters . 


'in New Delhi became a security 
zone. You need a permit to 
go in.- 


4 


~ 


Frankly Sjaeaking Di x 


According to me,.the moment 
е sharé market praises a Finance 
Minister, particularly the Finance 
Minister of a government committed 
to a socialist pattern of society, it 
is time for him to go. I know that 
is not what all the men and women 
encumbered with gold are ѕауіпр-— 
led by that valiant, mischievous and 
angry old man of the Soüth, Sri C. 
Rajagopalachari. ' 


These days Rajaji seems to have 
decided that to be angry is all that 


is needed; what he is angry about is ` 


strictly irrelevant. Similarly, he 
must exercise his devastating wit. 
He is afflicated with no statesman- 
ship, no sense of responsibility about 
the effect of his exercise. His quip 
about the 14-carat government is 
that of a naughty schoolboy, an 
irresponsible urchin. 3 


Sri Desai, on the other hand, has 
shown great dignity in wholly ignor- 
ing Rajaji’s quip. I have my fears 


-that under the pressure of big busi- 


ness, to which he is fully exposed 
during his visit to Bombay, he may 
relent somewhat; such are the com- 
pulsions of public office. But so far 
he has shown no signs of relenting on 
his gold policy, which few seem to 
undérstand and many detest. 

4 


I аш one of the few who wholly 
approve. It is time someone struck 


a blow to break the thraldom of our’ 


society to gold. More crimes have 
been committed for gold than for any 
other single reason.All talk of pure 
gold is bunk, historically. More peo- 
ple have died in digging gold-out of 
the deep bowels of the earth, than 


in any other mining operation. ` 


Human blood has been spilled 


throughout gold's journey from age . 


to age—because it-is a nearly indes- 
tructible commodity. It isindestructi- 
ble because, apart from its orna- 
mental value, it has no human use. 


Yet no commodity claims so 
much sentimental ‘attachment. I use 
the word sentimental deliberately; 


because economics has little place - 
for sentiment, and gold аѕ а factor | 
in modern economy should count for, 


as little as the bow and arrow in 
modern war. There was a time when 
gold was a convenient form of invest- 
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ment. Comparatively portable, easi- 


ly saleable and capable of being: 


hidden in times of insecurity, it had 
its value. i 


: But in modern economics, invest- 


ments must answer other tests. They 
must grow. Money must breed 


money. We are no longer in а: 
Static economy, when men stuck to 


their ancestral lands, their ancestral 
homesteads and ancestral occupa- 
tions. Industrial growth, occupa- 
tional: diversity, and mobility of 
population, have created different 
economic values. 


A man's assets may be indicated 
by nothing more than an entry in 
a bank book. A single piece of 
paper currency can represent a thou- 
Sand rupees. A document may give 
claim to an industrial empire. In all 


these cases, the principle of growth. 


is implicit. Even houses or lands, 
which are traditional assets, must 
give steady, recurrent yields, repre- 


'sented by a profitable percentage. 


Gold as an inyestment is dead. 


.Many forms of movable and 
immovable property, including the 
humble chair and the plebeian table, 
are subject to claims for deprecia- 
tion in tax accounts. Gold can make 
no' such claim. Recently the Madras 


- High Court held that electric power 


is property. and is subject to laws of 
transfer of property. That is an 
index of the subtlety of the concep- 
tion of property. 


. , In this day and age anything that: 
yields is property, an asset, an 


investment. In this modern sense 
gold is poor property, a wasting asset 
and no investment at all: 


. Gold symbolises for us the pecu- 
liar dichotomy of our social and 
political life.'- We want MIG planes, 


but are unwilling’ mercifully to put - 


an end to the agony of old and lame 
cows. W e want shares and deben- 
tures, and we want gold too. We 
try to live in the 16th and the 20th 
centures at the same time. 


Sri Morarji Desai has struck а 
a blow for contemporary realism in 
economics and for plain common. 


Sense in social values. He must know, 
‚ as in fact everyone who thinks about 


it should, that all this talk of public 
anger or opposition is just plain 
bunk. Of the 438 million people of 
India. (ir 1961 and growing every- 
day), not even one-tenth of one per 
cent have any gold or hope to get 
any. The rest are utterly indifferent 


-to gold. policy. 


On their behalf I can assert that 
Sri Desai has little to fear, except 
for the noisy propagandaand clamour 
of the gold-greedy few. I consider it, 
therefore, a great pity that little 
attempt seems to be made by the 
government to sell its gold policy. . 
There is no sign of counter-propa- 
ganda or campaign of education. The 


"poster writers seem to have been 


struck by the paralysis of silence. 
There is not one proclaiming the. 
correctness of the gold policy. 


I am therefore taking it upon 
myself:to put out some suggestions. 
Of course, I have not the skill in 
rhyming and alliteration, which the 
government's accredited slogan- 
makers and posterwallahs seem to 
fancy. But here are some ideas from 
which they could fashion their goods. 
It is all free and gratis; no copyright 
is claimed by me; nor by Mainstream, 
I hope. 


Make Your Choice : 
GOLD LUST 
or ' 
FREEDOM. 


What do you want ? 
GLITTERING GOLD 


or 
NATION’S GOOD? 
* * * 


Gold is no investment in the Twen- 
; tieth Century. 
Gold Economy died before your 
Great-grandfather. 
T. ж * * 
Gold is the symbol of bondage; 
A confession of decadence. | 
* * * 


„То be decked in gold jewellery 
Does not add up to social grace. 


* * * 


Jewelled vulgarity -proclaims . 
You are a Back Number. 
x * * 
Don't disport your Gold 
It is Unpatriotic. 


--6. М. Acharya. 
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E Review | 


Paradox of Politics: men" ыр 
1962, ELECTIONS—A. POLITICAL ANALYSIS : 


Mes course, does not mean a lack. of orga- . 
“nic” “telationship_ between political 


-by SURINDAR ` 


Suri—Sudha Publications Put. Ltd., New Delhi, рр 201; Price: Rs. 14. 


Party behaviour in élections : is 
- best forgotten; the party. that won the 
Eu would prefer not to be remind- 
ed of what it said and did- The 
parties that were worsted .would 
equally be eager to forget their 
struggle. All in all, election-time ` 
performances are the first to be con- 
signed to the scrap-heap once the 
din of: the campaign is.over and. 
` silence is, restored to the: market 
"place and thé.street corner. 

What about the. voters? 
: normally dread election fever and the 
moment it, is over, look upon: it as ` 
‚а nightmare. Am Lr 

This in a ‘nutshell is the genérel 
post-election. reaction. But if the 
tender plant of parliamentary: demo- 
crecy is to^grow into a sturdy tree, . 
electoral behaviour should be given 


a little more importance. One would - 


"normally expect political parties to 
take the lead in this matter. But in 
the free-for-all kind of politics 
witnessed on the Indian scene once 
in five years, this -is not likely. to 
happen in the near future. | -A great- 
er sense of political morality, a little 
more of steadfast adherence to pro- 
claimed political principles and.ideo- 
logies, and a firmer determination to 
shun unprincipled ^ pre-election 
alliances—all these will have to enter 
into the working of our political 
parties for thisexpectation to be 
realized. 

What political parties fail to, da; 


perhaps organised public opinion: 
For this, however, the- 


can initiate. 
- middle class and the "working class 
should become more articulate. and 
organized. Неге again we come up 
. against a great wall. > 

| In this context, attempts of poli- 
tical analysis to keep alive, during 
the inter-election period,. interest іп 


the record: of electoral behaviour 


have to-be essentially weak. 

Dr. Surindar Suri suffers-for no 
` fault of his;own. If’ his analysis of 
the 1962 General Elections in India 
is supérficial, his attemts at delineat- 
ing the probable electoral. trends. in 
the near future are less than amatefir- 


29 


22 


They - 


ish. Just-as the facile emphasis on 
Tridia’s economic poverty, religious 
complexities, etc., becomes too fre- 
. qneutly highlighted i in-any- discussion 
“about India, so perhaps, does the_ 
.loud trumpeting of the fact that- our 
General - Eléctions, аге colossal-. in 
size and numbers involved. One- 
has ‘heard so ‘much about it that it 
has become a little tiring. Number, 
by themselves, méan nothing. - Ayub* 
has his: own’ gibe. at this. Similar 


is the- second comment that the ave- . 


таре Indian. voter, ote illiterate, 
‘is not. This . 


e 19 Me ^ 


the peasant has become a grand piece - 


of cheating at solitaire” | 
Shorn of these. illusions, what re- 
. mains in the“General- Elections to be. 
anelysied?. Dr Surindar Suri has 
made a heroic attempt to make bricks 
without straw. His: analysis of the 
1962 elections throws up in the main 
five conclusions. They are: (i) Ше: 
‘attrition of the Congress Party in 
"the Hindi-speaking “Prussia; (й) . 
the deep and increasing. involvement: 
of - Indian life in the’ parliamentary ` 
process; (iii) the fact that elections - 
have become. the settled “means for . 
resolving political-issues; (ivy there 
are no alternativé "nieans-for India 
except parliamentary prócesses; “and 
(у) there is, for some time їо соте, 
‚ no alternative to the Congress. 
These generalisations are either . 
too obvious іо. Бе emphasized or 
'too facile to be taken seriously. 
‘There is, however, one thought 
which the learned Professor leaves 
tówards the end of his 200-page Ас. 
which ought to, disturb many. 
" Suri hints about. the air of аА га 
in the working of political, democracy. 
He says: "It'is too: good and too 
Smooth to sound entirely true. 
Others may feel that political demo- 
cracy | is at once so near to them and 
- yet it remains so distant, so real and · 
*yet.so illusory. Asa matter of fact, 


there is a strange disjunction between 22 
Б J 4 “сіепсіев, would. have achieved some 


political life in India, especially at its 
` higher reaches, and the day-to-day 
economic, social or СЕ life of- 


the, people. This disjunction; - of 


activity and the human reality fhat 
- lies beneath it, but that the connec- 


tion between the two, can be explain- , 


ed in Fruedian or social-pathological 
‘terms. The apparent serenity and 


- “neatness of poliical life, as for example 


it comes to' expression in the Houses 
of Parliament, the deliberations. of 


the Cabinet, in-international.: diplo- - 


ж” 


тасу or even in theoretical discus | 


sions and analyses of Indian politics, 
does-not'so much accurately” reflect 


7 the social reality of-the country ás it 
compensates for the confusion, iit- 


justices and cruelty of: the latter." 


4:1: The author has struck an omin- 
ous note in 'the above comments: 
The danger to the facade:of the par- 
liamentary life. we .are building for 
_ ourselves, “Шев-:іп ^this- complete 
divorce of what. is really. obtaining 
'in the life of the common. ee and 


our Parliament, would have no: idea 
at all of the misery, and suffering 
which the: millions in our country 
Dae been undergoing for ages. ` 


- In any other context, this-would 


have resulted in a violent upheaval. 
But in the péculiar Indian’ condi- 
- tions, not а ripple is caused: “А 
*Dr. Suri puts it; even if there are 
some rumblings, they are recorded as 
mere nuisance; as unpleasant ‘but 


- accidental happenings, which are.in ' 


no way illustrative-of the diseases that 
-afflict.Indiam society. ` A bit of plas- 
‚ tering or a tablet of aspirin, perhaps 


- a lecture by Sri Nehru or Dr Radha- . 


‘krishnan, recalling the wrongdoers 
to a sense of reason, is regarded as 
all.that the situation, however seri- 
_ous, actually needs. For the rest, 
‘the Government and- the political: 
„leaders, continue to follow the old 
path of balancing one group against 


another and of ¢reating a formula m 


that would satisfy all without hurt- 
ing anyone, except those who have no 
way of hitting back or even raising a 
cry in the money bag's press.: -. 

If. Dr 'Surindar Suri's" -ana- 
lysis acts “аз а. danger-signal to 


awaken political parties from their `- 


stupor,. the book; in spite of its defi- 


purpose. 
| —P. C. м. 
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AGAINST MONOPOLY, FOR 
a A FREE PRESSI —— 


DEAR READER, 


Tt was heartening to hear from Information Minister Sri Gopala Reddy 
himself Jast- weekend that the Government are concerned over the growing 


' concentration of ownership in the newspaper industry. Of course, the 


Prime Minister has referred to this incipient danger to democracy quite: 
often and quite forcefully. But it is the unexpected evidence of tbe Informa- 
tion Minister sharing these feelings that puts heart into us. 


Sri Gopala Reddy was in the past “cautious about saying any such thing 
about the press. On the other hand, on previous occasions he gave expres- 
sion to the view that press monopoly was not in fact growing in this country 
and even went out of his way to pay mostly undeserved compliments to the 
big business press. 


It is in this background that we feel happy at his recognition that the 
hold of big business interests over the newspaper industry means a regimen- 
tation of ideas which “is not desirable as under it, democracy cannot grow.” 
It is good that he made it clear that the Government “do not want news- 
papers to be managed by industrialists”, It became evident that he and the 
Government were more worried about the inpediments to a really independent 
press than about criticism of governmental actions when he said: “We do 
not want the integrity and individuality of the editor to be submerged under 
am overwhelming and overpowerful proprietor." 


That the Government seriously mean to help smaller newspapers 
was made clear when Sri Reddy strongly defended the allocation of newsprint 
for a small paper being started in the Capital this week: Some shortsighted 
politicians and'a few mouthpieces of big business sought to assail the Govern- 
ment for having allotted newsprint for 25,000 copies to this newspaper as 
against the usual 10,000 for a new paper. Sri Reddy's reply was crushing. 
PATRIOT would be the first English newspaper to be easily available to the 
common man. It would be priced 8 nP. and would not give more than 25 
per cent space to advertisements as against the 57.per cent given by some of 
the big papers. “It is going to have to be up against all these well-organized 
papers having large cizculations and vast resources. Itis going to be a low- 
at paper which will be available to the common man in the streets of 

е ЖЫ 


Mainstream welcomes the coming of PATRIOT as the first теа! attack 
оп big business stranglehold over the newspaper industry. India needs more 
and more of such newspapers which will serve the interests of the common 
people and not of the private interests of business magnates and industrial 
tycoons. Ы 


PATRIOT is а newspaper of the Left. It is not tied down to any parti- 
cular group of vested interests, Its editor, Sri E. Narayanan, is recognized 
as one of the ablest and fearless journalists who gives no quarter and asks for 
none. And those assisting him in the production of the daily form a dedicat- 
ed team of competent journalists—which means а lot in a newspaper office. 


Clearly, all kinds of tricks, overt and covert, will be adopted by the big 
business newspapers to fight PATRIOT. All this will be of no avail as 
PATRIOT gets the support of the common people whose organ it is. 


Mainstream appeals for massive popular support to PATRIOT not 
only because this newspaper is necessary to provide undistorted news and 
views to the reading public but because such support will be an im- 
petus for starting similar ventures elsewhere in the country. And ultimately 


a really free press—indispensable for the full flowering of democracy—can 
come into being. 


We wish PATRIOT success and ever-increasing strength, 
| Tu EDITOR. 






-^ — * FOCUS 


HE excitement over Sri Bijoy 
* Patnaik's interviews in «America 


has brought out many ominous fea- 


: turės of-politics in New Delhi today. 


‚ Sri Patnaik has not been the only * 
Politician who.has opened.his mouth .; 
too wide in ‘front of American: 


pressmen. In fact, the list of ambi- 
tious personalities playing to. the 


American ‘gallery in the last few. 


years includes Sri Т.Т. “Krishna-. 


all resort to the politician’s preroga-. 
tive of claiming to -havé been mis-. 
reported by the press. For, there 
has been hardly any Ipdian leader 
from the Prime Minister downwards 
who. did not-have to complain. some 
time or other.of having been mis- 
quoted by the American press. - 

` These extenuating considerations, 


however, do not .save Sri Patnaik , 


from the charge that he did. disclose 
to the press more than he should have 
done and, what is worse, more than’ 
what the Government so far had 
told "Parliament or: the public. In 


New Delhi, it 4s being widely talked ’ 


about that Sri Patnaik could go so 
far only because he has been for the 
last few months enjoying a special 
stdtus which his'circles have not been. 


slow. tó- advertise: as the. Prime . 
Minister's petsonal confidence, to` 


an ‘extent ‘which. no other Chief. 
Minister has been accorded. ~ 
. The dare-devil .character of. the. 


Orissa Chief Minister no doubt has ` 


a striking appeal; and this . was 


enhanced by his spectacular cleaning .” 
up of the: augean stables in the 


Orissa Congress. In fact, it was 
mainly out:of deference to this aspect. 
of -his* standing in New Delhi that 


knowledgeable quarters here had so | 


long refrained from referring.to the 


special hush-hush' assignment Њаё ` 


Sri Patnaik was given in the External 
: Affairs . Ministry, although. it. was 


felt to be in some ways impinging on- 


_ the "domain of the Defence Minis- 
ter himself. Now, with his rather 


thoughtless disclosures. in America; 


the wisdom of eritrusting.Sri Patnaik 
with highly important—but by their 


. IMPORTANCE OF BEING PATNAIK w^. ^ 
ON SIKKIM BORDER | 


j E Te aU , ' Р УЕ s 
‘Very: nature, confidential—jobs con- 
nected with national security -iss-be- 
-ing frankly questioned here. - 


While Sri Patnaik’s. formal denial 


of - having -aspired ` to` replace, Sri 
Chavan as. Deferice Minister was 


expected, observers‘ in the Capital, 
.have- not ‘forgotten the unusually. 


energetic lobbying that he did at the 
height: of the' October crisis which 


&; . culminated in thé: exit of Sri Krishna’ - 
machari, Sri S.K. Patil- and Sri.. 
Morarji Desai, although they can- 


Menon from the. Cabinet, At that 
time, Sri Patnaik’s- admirers freely 
talked about. him as the likely choice 


for Defence Ministership. Although-. 
` such talk stopped for thé time being" 
.With. Sri Chavan coming to the Cen-. 
‘tre, the special assignment given to 
Sri Patnaik in the South Block of the: 


Central Secretariat did léad- to the 


. Speculation that the Orissa Chief 


Minister was. being groomed ав “а” 
potential Krishna Menon, and Sri 
Patnaik's own circles did little. tò 
scotch such. Speculation. 5. . 
-With, his American tour- provid- 
ей эі à rather ‘feeble, alibi ‘about 
requirements. for the; Paradeep port, 
the prospect ofthis more, pronounced: 
intrusion, into the sphére of Defence 


‘could hardly be ignored; and. this 


was reinforced by Sri Patnaik’s ‘all- 


'tóo-willing ‘talks to-pressmen not 
only in America but- here; 20-722 


‘With the furore over the disclo- 


sures in America *,raised- from all 


sections of Parliament, thé possibi- ` 


lity.of Sri Patnaik’s imminent transfer 
to Delhi is discounted by Obsérvers 


here.. Sri -Chavan’s resentment at 


Sri Patnaik's "alleged referénces to. 
him in America—conveyed to the 
"Prime Minister—has "brought out 
the important question : of: ministe- 
rial responsibility; besides the poli- 
tical propriety of letting the crucial 
portfolio of Defence be a subject. of 
speculation, particularly. at this 


juncture when the-country has to. 


face a military menace across ‘the 
frontiers. 2. ^... .. | 
The unwholesome talk—current 
for some time here—about~ Sri 
‘Chavan not feeling аё home in New 
Delhi has been viewed with concern 


by many. And to-supplement it by 


, 


. Such developménts as the Patnaik 


episode can hardly be expected to` 


‚ boost national morale. It is felt- 


here that too many people seem to ' 
be dabbling in Defence today, that 


· . whoever is invested with the respon- . . 
, sibility of Defence should be given a . . 
-clear mandate: and others need not . 

. Speak in his behalf. | | 


WHE rather extraordinary political 
"phenomenon that Sri Bijoy Pat- 
naik ‘represents іп Indian ‘politics . 


_ today can be the lever for dramatic — 


but not necessarily desirable deve- 
lopments in these troublous days. 
This is slowly becoming the impres- 
Sion of many in New Delhi. When 
Sri Chavan came to the Centre, it 
was said that a new factor was 


.entering all-India politics, namely; 


the emergence of. strong State-based · 
léaders at the Central level. Sri” 
Chavan's coming was under extra- 
ordinary circumstances; besides, it 
was known that earlier too, he was 
pressed for a transfer to. New Delhi. 
. But Sri Patnaik's adventures are 
more - free-lance. With his base in 
Orissa, he could wield influence at 
the Centre not by the traditional pull 
of Party connections but ‘by the-very 
high-level contacts he has develop-, 
ed over years. It’ was this high- 
powered support that could save him 
and Kalinga Airways from many an 


· awkward jam despite all the pains of - 


his never-failing adversary in Sri 


- Harekrushna Mahtab.: 


‘Such uninhibited’ characters us- - 
ually make their mark in difficult 
times, and their alignments are not 
always easy to demarcate: 'Starting- 
as a close confidant of Sri Krishna 
Menon, Sri Patnaik could pull off 
the trick of convincing the Washing- - 
ton crowd of being a man who knew - 
what he was talking about, а man 
whom it might be possible to dò busi-- 
ness with. - In New Delhi, too; his > ` 
lobby is not confined to a natrow 
groove; it spreads over a wide range 
that includes hard-headed business ` 
interests, close associates of highest-.. ` 
level Ministers, and -also Left-inclin- 


. ed Congressmen. `, aot 


With the future of the Congress. 
as also of the nation’s politics itself . 
being a matter-of. feverish crystal- 
gazing, the rise to eminence of per- 
sonalities like -Sri - Patnaik- has a 
significance which nobody would 


‘like to brush aside. lightly. Even 


after this temporary. misadventure 
of indiscreet press interviews, Sri 
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Patnaik’s footsteps will be -well 
worth watching by all counts. 
# is * 


Я THE latest Chinese propaganda 


barrage is regarded here as having 
-ай ominous ring. 
tion on the: sikki 
Radio has started the familiar re- 
. frain of Indian troop concentration 
on the Nathu La and has even accus- 
ей our forces of having set up pill- 
boxes in Chinese territory. It was this 
type of propaganda offensive about 
Indian troops having violated the 
McMahon Line at Thag La that had 
preceded the invasion of October 20. 
New Delhi has been watching 
with concern for months the unusual 
military build-up. by the Chinese in 
the adjacent Chumbi Valley, and this 
was raised officially with Peking in 
January. With this new slander 


m border, Peking 


the Tibét-Sikkim border coupled 
with .proclaimed. solicitude for the 
Sikkimese people, the Chinese moves 
are being watched carefully and full 
alert is being maintained on_ this 
Strategically important sector. From 
all accounts, there is confidence in 
. New Delhi that the story of the 
- November retreat in NEFA will not 
-be allowed to be repeated. And 
this calculation is based оп ће 
strength of our own forces and not 


on outside assistance that may come . 
in the event ofa large-scale flare-up. .: 


While the nation has been put 

on the alert by the Prime Minister 

' himself about. the heavy concentra- 
tion of Chinese troops in Tibet, there 

is as yet no clear idea of Peking’s 

grand strategy, political and military, 

in the coming months. On tlie one 

hand; the. angry tone of-accusations 

.against India: is coupled "with - the 


* rejection of.the Colombo terms— 
‘now virtually regarded as complete 


'even by the Colombo powers—and 
on the other, Peking seems to be 
. girding up its loins for a big show- 
- down with Moscow and other Com- 


_ munist Parties which have criticized 


Chinese intransigence. 

~ The recent exchange of letters 
between the two giants.in the. Com- 
‘munist’ world has brought .out the 
sharp differences between .the two 
rather than paved the way for recon- 


' ciliation which the bilateral talks 


are supposed to be meant for. The 
Peking letter to ‘the Soviet Com- 
: munist Party has made it clear that 
the differences are deep-seated and 


xs only one round..of pow-wow would 


Maréh 30,1963 


Focussing attei-- 


_not do. . What is regarded as more 
"significant is the invitation to Mr 


Khrushchev to come to Peking on 


his way to Cambodia, thereby mak- 


ing it difficult for him to take the 
route via Delhi without further in- 
curring Peking's displeasure. Second- 


` ly, the alternatives proposed nowhere 
suggest that Mr Mao Tse-tung.him- . 


self is ready to come to Moscow, 
thereby making it obvious tbat Pek- 
ing no longer regards Moscow as the 
Red Vatican. For them the Papacy 
-has shifted to Peking. . З 
In the context of heightened рѓо- 
„paganda offensive against this coun- 
try_on the part of Peking, this spate 
(ОҒ attack from the same cèntre 
against Moscow and its fraternity 
has naturally evoked interest here. 


- ж E * 


. campaign about Indian violation of . THE Prime Minister's condemna- 


..~ tion in Parliament of the French 
nuclear tests in the Sahara has more 
than ordinary significance. On the 
face of it, such an expression of dis- 
approval of the proposed French 
action fits in with the proclaimed 
. Indian policy calling for a ban on all 
nuclear tests. However; this parti- 
cular gesture on the part of the 








‘New Delhi. 


the Algerian 


RUMPUS OVER RIVERS ж 


Prime Minister at this very mo- 
ment carries. additional weipht in- 
sofar as it may be taken as a token 
‘of appreciation. of the Ber. Bella 
Government. There is a general 
impression ,here that the present 
Algerian Government is handling a 
difficult situation with tact, states- 
manship and circumspection. 
Contrary to. previous reports, 
the Algerian Government is under- 
stood to be clearly in support of thé 


Indian position іп the Sino-Indian 


dispute. This is believed, to have 
been: authoritatively made clear re- 
cently "by the Algerian leadership. 
This has no doubt helped to bring 
the Algerian Government. closer to 
| And in this important 
task, our Ambassador, Sri S. Sen, 
has played no insignificant role. . 
Observers attach importance to 
stand on the Sino- 
Indian dispute, as it is recognized 
that it will have considerable impact 
not only on Arab but African opi- 
nion as well In contrast to the 
position at the time of the Belgrade 
conference—when India- was mis- 


"understood in Algerian nationalist 


circles—our present relations with 


Algeria mark a big improvement. 





- CONGRESS PARTY TUSSLES: | 


anything should give а quietus ‘ ent States who are often found to be 


ТЕ 
I to the unseemly controversies 
over the sharing of river waters, it 
is the Gulhati Commission. report 
on 'Krishna-Godavari. The report 
has clearly brought out the fact that 
‘available data are. not enough to 
assess potentialities for new projecis 
or even. to work out a more or less 
permanent basis for distribution of 
the waters. Even existing projects 
require readjustments. 

Hence the wisdom .of waiting for 
a few years before seeking final ad- 
justments and of accommodating one 
another meanwhile. National soli- 
darity, particularly at this time, 
requires that no encouragement 
should be given to internal bicker- 
ings of any kind. Instead of being the 
guardians of ‘mutual goodwill and 
understanding among the different 
.States and regions, it is the leading 
lights of the ruling party in the differ- 


.fauning and fostering so-called inter- 


State.squabbles. It is tragic because 
they are undermining the very prin- 
ciples of national integration to which 
the nation is pledged. ~~ f 

The immediate reactions of the 
leaders of some of the States involv- 
ed to the Gulhati Commission report 
give rise to the apprehension that 
those.in power in these States have 
not learnt the lessons froni the Chinese 


‘invasion of our soil. But- then it 


must also be emphasized that the 
attitude of the Central leadership to 
such questions has not been such as 
to ensure the remoyal of causes of 
friction.. It is an "unfortunate fact 
that on all such questions the Centre 
has provided more and more oppor- 
tunities for.’ argument and counter- 
argument, abuse and counter-abuse, 


-tension and more tension, as if these 
were not merely. matters ‘of mutual - 


5 


LI 


adjustments within one country but 
issues involving national bounda- 
ries. The Centre has to recognize 
that t is primarily responsible for 
- this fantastic situation. ы 

The rivers of India belong to all 
the people of India. This is axio- 
matic. Once this is accepted, the 
rest follows naturally: setting up of 
а hrgh-powered Central authority 
which will decide the use of the 
river waters to the nation's maximum 
advantage. This is not a matter to 
be decided by historical and other 
evidence which the parties are fond 
of rroducing in abundance; it is 
опе :о be decided having in view the 
best interests of the maximum num- 
ber of people in the country, to 
whichever State they may belong. 
The only other relevant criterion 
wor;d be the development of regions 
that are comparatively backward. All 
else is secondary. 

Ж Ж ж 

wil Giani Zail Singh's election 

as Punjab PCC vice-president in 
the teeth of opposition from the 
Darbara Singh group, Chief Minis- 
ter Pratap Singh Kairon has esta- 
blisned his control over the party 
organisation in the State. But what 
is more significant than Sri Kairon's 
triumph is the major reshuffle in 
group .alignments that has become 
eviuent in Punjab Congress. Sri 
Dazbara Singh, till recently a lieute- 
nart of Sri Kairon, is now the leader 
of the dissidents; but then, a large 
number of former dissidents have 
now become zealous supporters of 
Sri Kairon, notable among these 
being Sri Zail Singh and Rao Biren- 
dra Singh. It may be remembered 
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Krishna Menon Debate 


Collection of contribations received from 
Mainstream readers on the most contro- 
versial personality of today. Bouquets 
and brickbats in equal measure. 
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Malaysia and Chinese Threat 


Giving the Indonesian standpoint in 
continuation of the articles published in 
Mainstream of March 23. 
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Communist Credo : Rethinking 


Continuation of the discussion initiated 

-| ty the article, Stalin After Ten Years 

t Mainstream, March 9 and:March 23). 

This article had to be held over from 
this week, 





that the latter was dismissed from the 
Ministry following serious charges of 
interference in administration and 
irregularities of various kinds—this 
was hardly two years back, and at the 
instance of the Chief Minister. 
The point is that while it is true 
that Sri Kairon has secured a certain 
temporary stability for himself, the 
basic malady of group tussle in the 
Punjab Congress persists. Мапу 
senior Congressmen, in the State as 
well as in the AICC, have been open- 
ly finding fault with the High Com- 
mand’s handling of Punjab Congress 
affairs. They say that the encoura- 
gement given by some sections of the 
national leadership of the party to 
dissident elements sustains group 
rivalry, while (бе support given to 
those wielding power at the last 
moment only makes matters worse. 
But having tasted encouragement, the 
dissidents naturally keep on trying 
to win over the High Command. 
Sri Darbara Singh, humbled for 
the moment, is known for his integrity 
and progressive ideas. The High Com- 
mand cannot lightly brush him aside. 
Andin the coming organisational 
elections he can be expected to muster 
his forces and pose a challenge to 
the dominant group in the party. . 
ш a * 


THE near-revolt in the Rajasthan 

Congress over the State Govern- 
ment’s taxation proposals is drama 
of a different kind. 

The written document protesting 
against the taxation proposals sub- 
mitted by forty members of the 
Legislature Congress Party was only 
the start. In the budget debate 
itself, Congress members took the 
lead in going hammer and tongs at 
the tax proposals. A major reason 
for the Congressmen’s strong attitu- 
tude on this question was obviously 
the fear that if they failed to do so, 
the Swatantra Party would take 


advantage of it and, by pretending- 


to oppose taxes in the interests of 
the common people, wean away 
Congress supporters. This was no 
imaginary fear. 

Criticism of fhe budget was main- 
lv in regard to the burden cast on 
the peasantry, particularly the cess 
on land revenue and sales tax on 
foodgrains. Inevitably, concessions 
came. But these did not satisfy the 
critics who waated drastic revision 
of the whole scheme of taxation, 
the demand being for shifting the 
burden. I 


Sri Sukhadia has tried їо manage 
the situation by making the issue one 
of confidence in his leadership. Since 
no alternative leadership appears 
to be available, he may indeed suc- 
ceed in keeping the revolt in check. 
But there is no doubt that the recent 
events will leave Sri Sukhadia's posi- 
tion considerably shaken. - 

* * "Uh 
ARE the Socialists and  Praja 

Socialists really keen on unity? 
The see-saw of negotiations would 
appear to indicate that they are not. 
When the legislators of the two parti- 
es in Uttar Pradesh forged unity at 
the State level on their own, the 
national executives did not bestow 
the benevolent smile. On the other 
hand, it took them considerabie time 
to get reconciled to the idea. Then 
came the Socialists’ insistence on 
acceptance of their manifesto in 
toto, and the Praja Socialists' de- 
mand for drastic revision of the 
document to remove quite a lot of 
substantial points on which they did 
not agree. 

The national-level negotiations 

broke down, and by some mysteri- 
ous process were revived early this 
week. When the Delhi talks con- 
cluded, the picture was quite rosy. So 
much so that the PSP negotiatorsinfor- 
med the members of their national 
executivein acircular thatthe outcome 
represented a success for them. 
‚ And now the whole thing has 
burst at the seams. The Socialist 
Party legislators of U.P. have quit the 
United Socialist Party, accusing the 
PSP members of leaning towards the 
ruling party and violating the cons- 
titution of the Socialist Party by 
which they were bound. And this 
has led to withdrawal of recognition 
for the U.S.P. in the legislature. 

Where do they go from here? 
The only hope for Socialist unity, 
if at all, rested with the legislators 
in the different States, mainly U.P. 
But then, the U.P. Socialists’ antics 
in the House in recent days have not 
been such as to add substance to 
any such hope. 

In any event, even if ultimately 
some kind of unity is patched up 
between the PSP and the SP, it will 
serve no useful purpose if the task 
of shaping a socialist society is not 
taken seriously. Parties of the Left 
have a particular responsibility to 
be dedicated, disciplined and digni- 
fied. This is what the people expect 
of them, not dramatics. 
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THE CHANGING ARAB SCENE 


by CLovis MAKSOUD 


This is the first of two articles written exclusively for Mainsiream 
- by Dr Maksoud, Representative of the League of Arab States, an the complex 


developments in the Arab world. 


appear next week in this journal. 


"The two revolutionary develop- 
ments in Iraq and Syria on February 
8 and March 8, respectively constitute 
two major landmarks in contempo- 
rary Arab history. They prove 
beyond any doubt that the urge for 
Arab unity is the most authentic 
expression of the revolutionary situa- 
tion among the Arab masses. 

In Iraq after the glorious revolu- 
-tion of July 14, 1958, a situation deve- 
loped in which the revolution dege- 
nerated into an irresponsible and 
whimsical dictatorship with no 
apparent purpose. The causes of 
the disruption of the great revolution 
that ended the Baghdad Pact, usher- 
ed a policy of non-alignment, and 
promised a large measure of demo- 
cratic freedom and social reform, 
are to be found mostly in the secta- 
rian and erroneous policies and out- 
look of the Iraqi Communist party. 

It is not always a pleasant or 
easy task to initiate a debate or dia- 
logue with the Communists; but in 
this case, it is necessary and inevit- 
able, as from the outset they have 
undertaken to undermine the unity 
of the forces that brought about the 
revolution of 1958. They have since 
February 8, 1963, conducted a sys- 
tematic campaign to smear present 
developments and to project an 
image which does not correspond to 
the realities of the actual situation 
obtaining in Iraq and elsewhere in 
the Arab. nation. 


United Front 

Prior to July 14, 1958, the princi- 
al progressive parties of Iraq, 
including the Baathists, the National 
Democrats and the Communists, 
constituted a united popular front 
against the Baghdad Pact and the 
Nuri Pasha regime. The ruthless- 
ness with wbich these progressive 
forces were suppressed only strength- 


ened the bonds of unity that facili- . 


tated immensely the task of the revo- 
lution. _ 

Although in February 1958, when 
union between the UAR and Syria 
took place, the Communist Party of 


March 30, 1963 á 


Syria equivocated and condemned 
the Union—thus excluding itself 
from the framework of the Arab 
Nationalist Movement—the nation- 
alist and Baathist associates of the 
Communists in Iraq dìd not allow 
this damaging evidence against the 
Communists to break the much- 
needed unity against the reactionary 
regime of Nuri Pasha and against 
the repugnant Baghdad Pact. 

When the revolution did take 
place and succeeded in securing the 
mass support it did, it was inevitable 
that the revolutionary regime would 
move into close and warm collabora- 
tion with President Nasser and the 
newly-formed United Arab Republic. 
This was expected as the revolution 
was committed to break the dead- 
lock that imperialism had established 
between Irag and the Arab national 
movement." 


Ties with UAR 

Not aware of the total implica- 
tions of the Arab Communist Plan, 
the nationalist forces undertook to 
achieve the objective of closer orga- 
nic ties with the newly-formed UAR. 
Irrespective of whether the Arab 
Nationalist-Baathist undertaking was 
not completely mature as it was done 
with a degree of irritating over-enthu- 
siasm, they did not evaluate, objec- 
tively and concretely the Communist 
design in the area. 

This was to lead later to disas- 
trous consequences in the sabotage 
of the Arab Union and constituted 
an error of assessment, but it did 
reveal a large measure of trust in 
the genuineness of association of the 
Communists with the broad objec- 
tives of the Arab National Move- 
ment. 

I am establishing this fact to 
underline that at no time did the 
Arab Nationalist Revolutionary 
Movement entertain anti-Communist 
postures, although, of course, it did 
have. many doubts about certain of 
its policies, methods, and ideological 
formulations. Exclusive or obses- 
sive or professional  anti-Commu- 


The second and concluding article will 


nism was rightly considered a mutila- 
tion of the revolutionary and pro- 
gressive character of the Arab 
Nationalist Movement and lends 
itself to becoming instrumental in 
realising objectives which are com- 
pletely alien to its own. 


“Mutual Corrective” – 

Duriog that period (January 
1959) I put forward the theory of 
“the mutual corrective” as а 
formula to govern the relationship 
among genuinely progressive groups. 
This article, published in India, was 
reprinted in As-Sahoifa, the then 
organ of the Baath party. The 
assumption upon which the theory of 
the mutual corrective rested was that 
the phase through which the Arab 
(and, for that matter, the Afro- 
Asian) revolutionary situation was 
passing did not envisage or justify 
a total commitment to any specific 
ideology of any of the individual 
components of the revolutionary 
vanguard. This, I maintained, did 
not preclude ideological "raids" and 
dialogues, as long as they maintain- 
ed the coherence of their ranks in 
order to consolidate the gains of the 
revolutionary achievements. 

Concomitardt with this assump- 
tion was our conviction that the mass 
consciousness was more definite 
on the obvious transitional objec- 
tives of the nationalist movement 
than on the total ramifications of any 
particular ideological blueprint. Ja 
other words, the mass movement was 
as unwilling to accept a Communist 
leadership and commitment in а simi- 
lar manner as it was unwilling to 
indulge іп ап anti-Communist crusade. 

The culmination of a rapidly 
sectarian outlook over the destiny 
of the Iraqi Communist Party—and 
to a little lesser extent of other Arab 
Communists—led them to draw 
different conclusions. Тһе revolu- 
tionary sationalist vanguard’s un- 
willingness to break with the Com- 
mupists was treated as а manifesta- 
tion of liberal bourgeois weakness 
and betrayed a lack of an organic 


idecicgical content and was no 
indication of a genuine desire to 
sustain a united front. Thé mass 
authentic resistance to indulge in 
obsessive anti-Communism was, in 
the sectarian outlook, construed as a 
“natural” propensity to accept Com- 
munist directive and leadership. 
Countervailing Force р 

At this stage the Iraqi Com- 
munists linked their plan with the 
overall Arab Communist plan name- 
ly the transforming of Iraq into a 
so-called countervailing force to the 


UAR, thus adopting under different . 


compulsions perhaps, a line which 
the sectarian -section cf the Arab 
Right and its Western sponsors 
sought to give currency to, namely 
that there was a “histarical contra- 
diction between Cairo and Baghdad" 
which is perennial and perpetual. 
This line was evolved to constitute а 
psychological brake on any serious 
.efiort in the achievement of Arab 
Unity. Their strategy was to iso- 
late Iraq from ап Arad Nationalist 
Movement, which will constitute 
a lever for the disruptionist and 
separatist forces to whom the emer- 
gence of the UAR was a decisive, 
although not a mortal, blow. 

With Iraq no longer a member of 
the Baghdad Pact, any pursuit of a 
non-aligned policy could take the 
sing away from an assault on isola- 
tion by the Nationalist and Baathist 
forces. Besides, their assessment 
continued, such. an attack on Iraq's 
isolation would bring these non- 
Communist forces into a headlong 
confrontation with the Communists. 
"his sectarian analysis proceeded to 
conclude that the masses unwilling 
to pursue an anti-Communist cam- 
paign would lend their tacit—passive 
or active—support to an eventual 
Communist take-over. This over- 
estimation of their potential appeal 
ied them ultimately to excessive over- 
playing of their hands. 

To prepare the ground for this 
Шап, they recklessly popularised 
slogans which proved to be ultimate- 
ly detrimental to the revolution, to 
the overall Arab development, and 
to themselves. They promulgated 

. the slogan of "Iraq ап eternal 


Republic” ‘suggesting thereby the 
total irrelevance of Arab unity, 
immediate or eventual. They 


then advanced the slogan of Kassem 
being the sole leacer, suggesting 
thereby that there were no organic 


= 


relations among the various Arab 
developments, and ‘creating with a 
rather cynical opportunism, a myth 
that President Nasser was a claim- 
ant for the Iraqi revolution. 

This, of course, had, from the 
Communist view point, the advantage 
of articulating crudely the erratic 
tendencies in Kassem that proved 
fatal to the Iraqi people. The secta- 
rian Communists further promulgat- 
ed a third dangerous slogan namely 
that of “Arab Kurdish, Turkman etc. 
Brotherhood". On the face of it, this 
appears to be a harmless and a rather 
desirable slogan. Yet the slogan 
sought to portray the Arab nation- 
alist movement as а racialist move- 
ment that sought to assert the 
superiority of one race over the 
others, thus crudely  exacerbat- 
ing racial tensions; while the Arab 
nationalist forces and the., Baath 
had consistently advocated and work- 
ed for a secular non-racist -concept 
of Arab nationalism. 


Final Breach 

The systematic manner in which 
these slogans end their success in 
winning ‘over the volatile Kassem 
led to their final breach with their 
non-Communist revolutionary -asso- 
ciates some time in February: 1959 
after months of tense relationship 
isnow known. During this time the 
attempts of the Arab  nationalist 
and Baathist ministers to moderate 
the Communist thrust and Kassem's 
action in ,throwing his weight 
with Communist intransigence 
proved futile and the break 
was total. Intoxicated ‘with this 
initial success, they moved decidedly 
for a complete take-over. This was 
partly blocked by the immediate 


resignation of Hussain Jamil from, 


the Cabinet (the first Iraqi Amba- 
ssador to India after the revolution 
of 1958), and the gradual withdrawal 
of support to the regime by those 
who were considered closest to the 
Communist Party of Iraq. 

What ensued was a fearful reign 
of terror. The Kangaroo Court of 
the notorious Mahdawi, the execu- 
tion of scores of officers who were 
instrumental in the July 14, 1958 
revolution notably Tabakjali, Rifaat 
Haj Sirri and others. 
ristic and brutal excesses in the major 
cities of Iraq led to a general revul- 
sion and to a process of attrition 
that threatened the very unity of the 
people. The excesses were supported 


Those terro- . 


by the 'eniarged central committee’ 


of the Communist Party of Iraq some’ 


time towards the end of 1959. From 
this time onward a gradual, but al- 
ways tentative, estrangement 
occurred between Kassem and the 
Communists. 


‘Indirect Lever 
This estrangement was tentative 


‘but not complete. Of course the 
Communists felt dejected and when 
their attempt at complete take-over 
failed the bitter antagonism 
they created became а definite 


liability to Kassem's regime. Hence | 


the estrangement, but not the total 
break. This did not take place 
because Kassem considered them an 
indirect lever for his regime against 
any matiorlist-Baathist take-over. 
They accepted this role but feared any 
attempt to equate them with the 
authentic revolutionary forces as 
that would expose them to the anger 
of a people indignant with their pre- 
vious behaviour. For a while Kassem 
ruléd by default utilizing the reins 
of power to perpetuate a discredited 


ánd isolated dictatorship. Despite . 


their objection to the excesses of 
Communist atrocities, and their 
objections to the behaviour pattern 
of Kassem’s regime, a section of 
the business community preferred 
this state of confusion to any dedicat- 
ed and coherent revolutionary orient- 
ation. They corrupted the adminis- 
trative machinery, flattered the 
‘faithful’ leader’ and pursued their 
shady transactions. They justified 
their support to Kassem as a bul- 
wark against “Communist -infiltra- 
tion’ and sought to convey the im- 
pression that Iraq was destined ‘to 
live’ with Kassem for a long time to 
come. 

This anticipation was given cre- 
dence by the separation of Syria from 
the. United Arab Republic and it 
appeared that the first experiment in 
unity was a total failure. This 
conclusion was obviously wrong as 
the separatist movement in Syria 
was brought about by three distinct 
forces (a) a combination of big capi- 
talist and feudalist elements who 
reacted strongly against the socialist 
measures introduced in the UAR in 
July 1961, (b) by the tacit support of 
the well-organized factionalist Mos- 
lem brotherhood and the Commu- 
nist party, and (c) by those who felt 


excluded from the share of power . 


during the period of the union. - 
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No mass support 

However, these forces in their 
aggregate strength did not command 
апу mass following. The masses 
were loyal to the objective of unity 
and were the beneficiaries of 
the socialist legislation and land 
reforms that were introduced. Yet 
the masses were leader-less and were 


unable to withstand the assault of. 


separation. Parenthetically the ab- 
sence of adequate cadres to consoli- 
date the socialist development in 
Syria made the situation vulnerable 


to reactionary and separatist attacks. 


Syria’s separation having taken place 
freed the Kassem regime tempo- 
rarily from the direct impact of Syria 


being an organic part of the UAR. 
This new. lease of political life 
for Kassem’s regime enabled the 
Syrian separatist regime in turn to 
considér , Kassem's aberrations a 
lever that would help sustain its anti- 
national policies and attitudes, ' 


(To be concluded) 


. HOW STRONG IS CHINA'S AIR POWER ?. 


The open  schism between 
Moscow and Peking on ideological 
and political issues has already had 
far-reaching repercussions in many 
spheres, one of them being in the 
striking capacity of the Chinese Air 


. Force. 


Curiously enough, this is an 

aspect of the Chinese problem which 
is least known in this country, al- 
though the Chinese armed advance 
into our territory has no doubt 
underscored the urgency of such a 
study as part-of our defence needs. 
A reliable assessment of China's air 
power is important not only to meet 
any new militery challenge across the 
frontiers but also to carry ош 
successful diplomacy with a formid- 
able adversary. 
' lt was Gen. Vandenburg who, as 
the U.S. Chief of Air Staff in the 
early fifties, expressed the view that 
Communist China had “blossomed 
into one of the world’s major air 
armies." Gen. Twining, whos uc- 
ceeded Gen. Vandenburg to the same 
post, declared in 1955 that China 
possessed the fourth most powerful 
air force in the world. 


First Signs 


China's air power hardly attract- 
ed the attention of the world until 
1950, when the People's Liberation 
Army finally cleaned up the main- 
land of the vestiges of Chiang Kai- 
shek's regime. This was simply 
because China, until then, had vir- 
tually no air power worth the name. 
In China, as in Yugoslavia and some 
of the other Communist countries, 
the Communist Party and its mili- 
tary apparatus succeeded in over- 
throwing the old regimes by the diffi- 
cult means and methods of partisan 
warfare, relying on the indomitable 
bravery of the guerilla fighters wedd- 
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ed to a new ideal and enlisting the 
support of the general population. 
In this respect, both Tito and Mao 
Tse-tung made history. Even the 
negligible quantity of captured arti- 
Шегу playéd but an insignificant role 
in their overall strategic planning. 


.The Air Force, was nowhere in the 


picture. ; 

The Korean War, with the 
massive American intervention in it, 
however, brought about certain 
essentially new. elements in the mili- 
tary scene in Asia. The most impor- 
tant of these was the large-scale use 
of the formidable U.S. Air Force. 
And as China came out openly on 
the side of North Korea, bearing 
the brunt of American air power, 
she for the first time came face to face 
with this new and terrifying wing of 
modern warfare. This was the time 
when the Soviet Union started giv- 
ing massive military and other assis- 
tance to China in various shapes and 
sizes. 

Although since the close of 
World War Two, the Air Forces of 
Czechoslovakia and Poland have 
been the chief air allies of the 
U.S.S.R. in Europe—and the politi- 
co-military climate in Europe at tlie 
time was tense enough—it was how- 
ever the Chinese Air Force which 
received generous help and guidance 
from Moscow during the early fifties. 
There are, for instance, enough 
grounds for believing that MIG 15— 
then the best jet fighter to come out 
of the U.S.S.R.—were flown by near- 
ly one thousand Chinese pilots. 


Soviet Top Priority - 

Soviet air aid to People’s China 
continued to enjoy top priority after 
the end of the Korean War, and 
MIG 15’s were soon followed by 
the more capable MIG 17 jet fighters. 


With the help of twin jet Ilyushin 28 
which was, at that time, іп front- 
line service in the Soviet Air Force, 
non-jet light bomber TUPOLEV 2 
units were thoroughly re-equipped 
and handed over to China. Peking 
was also provided with a force of 
nearly 50 four-engined TUPOLEV 4 
long-range bombers—which though 
partially ineffective by the current 
United States standard—were play- 
ing a leading role in the Soviet air- 
craft operational set-up. Together 
with these, the Soviet factories sup- 
plied а force of  twin-engined 
LISUNOV 2 transport planes and 
two squadrons of the early MIL 
helicopters. 


Generous Aid 


In fact, the period following the 
Korean War saw the  U.S.S.R. 
generously assisting Peking to moder- 
nise the latter's Manchurian air- 
craft factories. During this.period, 
Chinese pilots were enjoying good 
training facilities at aviation schools 
near Moscow, in the Crimea, and 
Kiev (Ukraine). Soviet co-operation 
was extended to such an extent that 
very soon China began to- assemble 
MIG jets, engines and airframes, all 
of which were provided by’ Soviet 
aircraft factories under the direct 
supervision. of a large number of 
Soviet engineers. 

It is to be remembered that this 
substantial co-operation. between 
Moscow and Peking in the aero- 
nautical field was taking place at a 
time when the Chinese Government 
had been publicly declaring its deter- 
mination to liberate the offshore 
islands of China, including Formosa, 
which it stated was also going to be 
its main political and strategic aim 
in the following years. : 

е To assist China to achieve this 
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objective, strategically important 
new air bases were built with gener- 
ous Soviet assistance near Lukin, 
Chengtung, Swatow, Foochow, Wan- 
chow and other centres in China's 
eastern maritime provinces. The first 
division of Chinese paratroopers 
was also formed during this period 
at an accelerated speed. . 

This rapid build-up of China's 
air power soon forced military 
intelligence in other countries to 
reckon that by 1955 the Chinese Air 
Force had grown to a front-line 
strength of 2,500 to 3,000 planes, 
half of which were MIG jet fighters. 

Subsequent years, however, have 
witnessed a sharp decline in Chinese 
air strength. Her overall air power 
has failed to make a break-through 
and strike any qualitative or quanti- 
tative progress. Even according to 
the Intitute of Strategic Studies, in 
the period 1961-62, China's front- 
line strength remained at 3,000 
aircraft. ; 

All this is significant in view of 
the fact that in the following 
years China's air commitments have, 
in fact, grown into a new dimen- 
sion. She is heavily committed- in 
Tibet, and now along the entire length 
of the long Sino-Indian boundary. 
Тлаг Peking is desperately trying to 
build, in the shortest possible time, 
a modicum of metropolitan air 
defence cannot be disputed. This is 
all the more so as, coupled with hér 
above needs, she must continue to 
pose some air threat to Formosa 
aad help, if possible, her solitary 
European ally, Enver  Hoxha's 
Albania. 


Sharp Decline 

What is, however, important to 
note is not the static figures of her 
f-ont-line strength, but the growing 
cbsolescence of her existing air 
squadrons. Her adventuristic poli- 
cies exemplified by her violent oppo- 
sition to any genuine efforts to secure 
peace and peaceful co-existence, her 
opposition to the Cuban settlement, 
her aggression against non-aligned 
India, her insulting behaviour to- 
wards the Indonesian government on 
“һе question of Chinese population 
їп that country—all this and many 
more have forced the Kremlin to stop 
offering any further military support 
о China іп the paramount interest 
of world peace. This has crippled 
China's desire to build up fer 
defence, particularly, air potential 


1^ 


in these last few years. 

Even in the late fifties, when 
Moscow was already engaged in 
political arguments with Peking, she 
helped China with a number of super- 
sonic MIG 19 jet fighters. However, 
subsequent military bellicosity on the 
par: of Peking has compelled Mos- 
cow to abandon her previous policy 
of military co-operation with her. 
This is the reason why the later and 
more formidable MIG 21 1,200 
m.p.h. models, have been denied to 
China, though India has been pro- 
vided with its prototypes for 


manufacture on Indian soil with - 


Soviet co-operation. 


Bomber Arm Withering 

Sino-Soviet differences have, in 
fact, resulted in China’s bomber arm 
withering into a mediocre force of 
obsolete planes. Though, for instance, 
the Soviet Air Force ‘has the capa- 
city to spare TU 16 twin jet bombers 
(Badgers), they have been sent not 
to replace Chira’s medium range 
obsolescent Ilyushin 28's but to 
strengthen the aiz arm of Indonesia. 

While this Russian frost towards 
China in the field of strategic bomb- 
ing has underlined the wide politico- 
military gap becween Moscow and 
Peking, the latter's continued back- 


.Wardness in long-range reconnais- 


sance and essential air transport has 
only sharply emphasized it. 

If it is Peking's intention to pro- 
voke and engage in border war, 
every military intelligence demands 
that she possess a strong and big 
fleet of helicopters and military- 
cum-civil transport planes. 

Western. military intelligence 
admits that the Soviet Union 15 ex- 
tremely rich and resourceful in the 
field of helicopters. China, in fact, 
would have been really grateful 
to Moscow if the latter had supplied 
her with helicopters, such as MIL 4, 
YAK 24, MIL 6—all known for their 
superb performance. In any moun- 
tainous region, as demonstrated dur- 
ing the Korean War, such helicop- 
ters could be a major blessing to the 
country possessing them in large 


numbers. Their absence during Chi- . 


nese advance into India was, as such, 
most significani. 

far as transport planes are 
concerned, Moscow had originally 
supplied China with about 50 
Ilyushin 14 ndn-jet twin-piston-engin- 
ed planes. But hardly or none of 
the more recent (and world famed) 


` 





Soviet turbo prop and jet transport 
planes designed by Ilyushin, Anto- 
nov, Tupolev (TU 104, TU 114, 
AN 12, AN 14, IL 18 etc.) have found 
their way across to Chinese 
territory. This has created such an 
acute problem for the latter that she 
has bought a small quantity of 
British turbo-prop. Viscounts ‘to 
give a feeble semblance of moder- 
nity to her airlift potential’. It is 
now reported that she is extremely 
eager to purchase, a fleet of used 
Britannias of BOAC which are now 
up for sale. 

The Institute of Strategic Studies 
recently reported that in the Chinese 
Air Force "training is inhibited by 
shortage of aviation spirit”. It may 
be reasonably asked if such short- 
age is responsible for the absence 
of even the minimum air operations 
on the part of China in the last 
two or three years. One also won- 
ders if this fuel shortage was also 
not partly responsible for her stop- 
short policy in her border war with 
India. It may be mentioned here 
that the Soviet Union was her main 
supplier of aviation fuel. 

China, it seems from. all this, is 
still basically weak and cramped in 
her air power. The previous Ame- 
rican estimates were based on the 
assumption of continued Soviet aero- 
nautical assistance in bigger dimen- 
sions. Chinese bellicosity has, how- 
ever, killed that possibility merci- 
lessly. А i 

China, no doubt, is building her 
own communication and trainer air- 
craft and is in the process of expand- 
ing her aircraft industry to meet her 
growing needs. Supersonic jet fighters 
and jet bombers will no doubt come 
out of her factories’ assembly lines 
during the sixties. However, in the 
immediate instance, she is over- 
whelmingly short of radar and com- 
munication equipment, trained 
crews aviation fuel and guided missil- 
es. In other words, China is very 
much short of many things that go to 
make a modern air power. : 
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422 On March 21, President Kennedy said that 


y due: ANAND mE ’ 


`#Т,дїїл Americans, 


by an 


overwhelming majority, are ready to work, to sacrifice, to fight if necessary, to 
maintain their own freedom and to build societies which serve the welfare of all 
: their people.” At the same time, the U.S. President said, 
. States today have a deep concern for their problems, a common dedication to their 


aspirations, and. a faithful commitment to help them in their efforts.” 


“We in the United 
In the 


. article below, our Washington correspondent analyses the. impact of Mr Kennedy’s: 
Alliance for Progress, its problems and pitfalls. , 


On March 13, 11961, 
Kennedy invited Latin American 
ambassadors and described the 
Alliance for Progress as “а vast 
new 10-year. plan for: the Ame- 
ricas—a: plan .to transform the 


1960's into” an historic decade of: 


democratic progress.” He called it 


“a vast effórt. unparalleled in mag-: 
nitude- and nobility. of purpose, to 


satisfy the basic needs of the Ameri- 
can people for homes, work and 
land, health and schools." It.was to 
enhance the unity and the security 
of the Americas, 


He offered United States help on 


condition that there would be speci- 
fic evidence of self-help, tax reform, 
land reform, anti-inflation measures 
and general willingness" of recipient 
nations to do their part. 

The programme was eridorsed 
and amplified by 20 member coun- 
tries at a meeting of the Organiza- 
tion of American States (OAS) at 


Punta del Este. Uruguay, in Aügust 


1961. ' The -Aliance thus became 
operative with the. signing of ‘the 
Charter. 
the objectives. -Each country would 


draw up гапа present its own long-, 


term development plan: this would 
Бе. reviewed. by a panel of experts 
or "nine wise men" of.the OAS, 


advice. 


edv 


The Problems : 


What was:new in the prograinme. 
was the sense of urgency, in-the back-- 
ground of political ferment in the. 


Americas, ‘a firmer U.S. commitment 
and the establishment of concrete 
goals. The problems were there 


` before, {һе Eisenhower Administra- 


Ра 


tion had already made some moves; 


Kennedy prepared. a.. package -and 


made it dramatic. 
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The 20 nations agreed оп” 


. In Latin America, 35 per, cent of 
the population is illiterate and 50 
per cent over 15 years.of age has had 
less than four years of formal educa- 
tion. Only about two per cent. of 


. the school enrolment was at univer- 


sities, compared to 7-1/2 per cent 
іп the United States. 

From 1945 to 1960; United States" 
non-military assistance to ^ Latin 
America totalled $4 billion: deduct- 
ing repayments, etc., the net was 
about $2.5 billion, of which one- 


‘third was gtants and two-thirds 


loans. But Latin America felt 
neglected and complained that the 


aid was not adequate. The problem · 


became ‘serious around 1958 with 
the recession. z 

In 1958, the international market 
for many Latin American products 
declined sharply and especially affect- 
ed countries exporting coffee, sugar, 
and non-ferrous metals. T he trade 
deficit rose to $1,288 million ; deduct- 
ing aid' and foreign investment, 
Latin America had to call on its 
reserves to meet more than $700 
million. of the deficit. The total 
U.S..grants and loans that year 


amounted to $504 million; against. 
: this, 


price declines on coffee and 
sugar alone came to nearly $450 
million. Most of the U.S. aid, how- 
ever, was earmarked for. special 


i development projects апа could not 
be used to offset balance of pay-: 


ments deficits. 

` “The effect of price declines in 
1958 and 1959 was devastating -to 
many of thé area's carefully nur- 
tured development programmes: The 
forced cutback of imports to mode- 
rate the drain on reserves could be 
applied only. sparingly to - essential 
consumer items, but the major bur- 
den had to be. allocated, to capital 
goods and raw materials on which 


е 


the growth programming was depen- 
dent . . . Development ‘programmes 


" bore the brunt of these revisions.. 


"[n 1958, U.S. net economic 
assistance to Latin America reached 
its peak of $504 million, but in the 
following year, when the full force of 
the price declines had their greatest 
repercussions on the Latin American 
economy, U.S. net economic grant 
and loan aid declined to $331 mil- 
lion." (Address by Rowland Burns- 
tan, Assistant Secretary: of Com- 
merce, at Columbia: University on 
Aug 23, 1961). 


Negative Approach | `. 
Аз а result, Latin American 
pressure for international commodity 
price stabilization agreements to 
eliminate or reduce price fluctuations 
for primary commodities increased. 
The Uni ей States had until then 
refused to participate in negotiations 
or discussions for such agreements.- 
Under pressure, the U.S. had to 
modify its position to agree to such 
discussions, though she continued а 
negative approach that such. agree- 
ments were not the answer. . 
Latin Americans also pressed for 
a separate international leriding ins- 
titution to meet the special needs of 


‘Latin America’ and through which 


U.S. aid would be channelled. The 
United States, for many years, 
opposed this proposal, on the ground 
that there were other institutions, 
but mainly because of preference for 
the bilateral! approach: Latin Ameri- 
cans argued that a special institution 
should provide technical guidance 
to formulate sound projects and also 
have facilities Фо lend to’ finance 
social overhead or non-self-liquidat- 
ing projects. Gradually, the Eisen- ' 
hower Administration recognized the 
position -and finally agreed -to 


п 


establish the Inter-American Deve- 
lopment Bank. 

By the Act of Bogota of Septem- 
ber 1960, the U.S. and the Latin 
American countries agreed on a 
programme of social improvement in 
land use, housing, education, public 
health, ctc. The United States 
announced 'its decision to establish 
a special fund for. social develop- 
ment to be administered by the Inter- 
American Developinent Bank. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower recommended $500 
million for that purpose, and this 
was appropriated by Congress .soon 
after Kennedy took over. 

Thus, some moves һай already 
been made during the Eisenhower 
Administration. 

The U.S. could not but be con- 
cerned about the economic problems 
of Latin America. The U.S. sup- 
plies about half of Latin American 
imports. Because of fall in world 
prices and resulting economic stag- 
nation, U.S. exports to Latin Ame- 
rica declined from 84.7 billion in 1957 
to $3.6 billion-in 1959. Earnings оп 
U.S. investments іп Latin America 
also declined: though total invest- 
ment increased from $7.4 billion in 


1957 to 88.2 billion in 1959, earnings’ 


dropped from $1.1 billion to 8774 
million. 


As Rowland Burnstan observed: | 


“These statistics also make apparent 
. that the susceptibility of Latin Ame- 
rican countries to Communist pene- 
tration as the result of the rebellion 
against poverty and the possibility 
that other Latin American countries 
may elect to take thé road followed 
by Cuba have great significance for 
U.S. foreign trade and industry and 
U.S. investors, in addition to military 
and political implications.” 


New Features 


What is new in the Alliance for 
Progress compared to the policy of 
the Eisenhower Administration ‘by 
19607 First, the Kennedy Adminis- 
tration takes a positive approach in 
exploring all avenues, including price 
. stabilization :agreements, to find an 
answer to the problem of declining 
prices of pfimary commodities. 
Second, it favours long-range finan- 
cial backing for the assistance pro- 
grammes. Third, it emphasizes that 
assistance should -be consistent with 
the level of self-help. Fourth, it 
abandons the earlier embargo -on 
assistance loans to  government- 
owned and operated industries, mort 
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„а personal interest in it. 


particularly the oil industries. For 
many years, the ‘U.S. insisted that 
private capital was available for such 
activities and that public funds 
Should be directed io other projects. 
The Kennedy Administration, how- 
ever, recognized the political reali- 
ties in Latin America and the need 


for co-ordinated effort in both the- 


public and private sectors to achieve 


well-rounded economic growth, 
The Kennedy Administration also.- 
recognized the urgency óf the pro-- 


gramme. As Ambassador Adlai E. 
Stevenson told, the Inter-American 
Press Association оп Oct 16, -1961:. 
“We must honestly confess that not 
enough of us saw how great an effort 
was required until it was, brought 
home to us by the tragedy of Cuba.” 
(Washington Post, Oct 17, 1961): 


Р Alliance’s Objectives 


The Alliance has become the 
cornerstone of U.S, foreign policy 
in the hemisphere. Kennedy takes 
“Не is 
convinced that although the cold 
war against world Communism may 
not be won in Latin America, it 
could well be lost there." (New York 
Times, March 12, 1962) 

The U.S. is convinced that the 


‘Latin American peoople are. no 


longer willing to endure their fate. 
Unless progress can be made by 
democratic means, violent Solutions 
would gain: adherents. The Alliance 
is a means to channel the revolu- 
tionary stirrings towards . peaceful 
Change. As Kennedy said in his 


Inaugural Address: “If a free society | 


cannot help the many who are 
poor, it cannot save the few who are 
rich." Or as President Betancourt 
of Venezuela, a strong supporter of 
the Alliance, said: “We must help 
the poor in order to save the rich." 

Ta the ruling cliques, who resist 


reforms, Teodoro Moscoso, U.S. 
Co-ordinator for the Alliance, 
appealed: 


“This social revolution is welling 
up-in tremendous force, because rest- 
less millions no longer accept igno- 
rance, poverty, and disease as an 
mevitable way of life. 

*The Communists can only sieze 
and pervert these revolutionary forces 
if we in the United States, and the 
real democrats in Latin America, 
abdicate our responsibilities and our 


' traditions. . 


..the objective of the Alianza 
is not to redistribute the shares of 


: ments. 


* emotional 


an existing pie: It is to redistribute 
the shares of a rapidly growing pie. 
The rich need not get poorer as the 
pie grows, but the poor most certain- 
ly must become richer. The members 
of the traditional ruling class who 
support the Alianza and its objec- 
tives have nothing to fear; indeed, 


I would hope that they would in- ^: 


creasingly take the lead in moder- 


if 


nizing their countries. But those who ` 
try to frustrate the.Alianza have a . 


great deal to fear—not from the U.S. 
but from their own people. 

"The Alianza -clearly deserves 
the. support of- the poor because its 
great objective is the end of poverty, 
illiteracy, disease, and social in- 
justice. But 
Support of the privileged by its 
appeal to their conscience, their 
sense of patriotism, and also their 
sense. of self-preservation. They have 
the choice between supporting the 
goals of the Alianza ог risking а 
Castro-type destructive revolution.” 
(Address before the National Press 
Club, Washington, Feb 15, 1962) 

President Kennedy told the Latin 
American ambassadors at the White 
House on the first anniversary of the 


. Alliance: “Those who make peace- 


ful reyolution impossible will make 
violent revolution inevitable.” 


Performance 


‘So far the performance jas been 
disappointing, though the United 
States fulfilled its financial commit- 
Governor Munoz Marin 
of Puerto Rioo, in. an address on 
May 4, 1962, expressed disappoint- 
ment with 
commitment: in Latin 
America toward this great and histo- 
rical venture." Observers seem to be 
unanimous about popular apathy. 

Wall Street Journal reported from 
Washington on Sept 21, 1962: 

"An impatient Congress is be- 
coming disillusioned with President 
Kennedy’s Latin-lifting Alliance for 
Progress and the way it’s being run. 
The. critics are vowing to force some 
changes. 

“Voicing more disappointment 


than do either U.S. diplomats ог” 


potential Latin American ‘beneficia- 
ries, many U.S. lawmakers are con- 
cluding that the 13-month-old aid 
programme to 


a few doubt that it éver will." 
The disappointment in the Con- 


it also deserves the ` 


"the seeming lack of ` 


transform feudal .. 
societies into stable democracies is.. 
failing to get-off the launching pad; - 
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MAINSTREAM: ` 


gress reflects the fact that the alliance 
has been "over-sold": turmoil con- 
tinued in Latin América; Latin 
American governments have not 
made necessary reforms; they have 
not lined up with the U.S. in a 
tough stand against Cuba; and 
Brazil had nationalized an American 
power company. The Alliance could 
hardly be expected to prevent all 
these developments. But in 1962, 
‚ Congress imposed а 52.4 billion 
ceiling on loans and grants per year 
to Latin America (against Adminis- 
tration request of $3 billion), and 
prohibited aid to countries which 
' nationalize American companies and 
fail to pay prompt compensation. 
Such moves in turn have reactions 
in Latin America, 

Much of the criticism in the 
U.S. is that the Alliance has poor 
leadership. But the record.seems to 
indicate deeper problems. 

First, the programme is already 
too late. The slogan posted over 
Moscoso’s desk: “Ве Brief. We are 
25 Years Behind.” * 


Targets 


The Alliance set’ forth certain ` 


goals to be achieved by 1970: 

1. A 2-1/2 per cent annual growth 
in per capita income, based оп 
а balanced and diversified 
expansion of industry and 
agriculture, and well distri- 
buted among the population. 

2. Elimination of adult illiteracy; 
provision of six years of 
schooling as a minimum for 
all children. 

3. Increasing life expectancy by 
.five years, by providing pota- 


ble water, sewage disposal, 
etc. 

4- The building of more low-cost 
homes. 


5. Ensuring price stability, larger 
export earnings, and strength- 
ening of economic integration. 

The goals were modest even 

compared with those of the plans 
in Asian countries, The experience 
so far has shown that the problems 
are very deep and that the alliance 
has shown little success. The main 
problem is the question of prices of 
exports and the aid has gone largely 
to adjust balance of payments. The 
land problem has -hardly been 
touched. : 

The progress of the plan was 

reviewed by Edwin M. Martin, 
Assistant Secretary for Inter-Ameri- 


а 
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can Affairs, in an address at the 
Institute of "World Affairs at the 
University of Southern California 
on Dec 4, 1962. Martin said that 
` jn the first year, the Latin American 
coüntries invested $8 billion 25 
expected and foreign sources had 
committed nearly $1.8 billion (of 
which about S!.! billion came from 
the U.S., and the rest from inter- 
national institutions and from 
Europe). However, the World Bank 
zloans of over $400 million were un- 
* usually large and do not set a pattern 
for the future. U.S. private investors 
took out a little more capital than 
they put in, instead of undertaking 
a net annual investment of $300 
million which had been hoped for 
and often reached in the 1950's. 


Production Shortfail 


Though the financial goals were 
nearly reached, the production goals 
were not. It would appear that 
incomes rose less than 2-1/2 per 
cent, that agricultural growth was 
very small, and. that increases in 
industrial output, while considerable, 
were concentrated in relatively few 
areas like Mexico, Argentina and the 
State of Sao Paulo in Brazil. Martin 
observed: ` ; 

«| too little of U.S. public funds 
went into permanent investments and 
too much into current operating 
expenses. Too much went too for 
local rather than foreign exchange 
costs, thus burdening more than 
desirable the U.S. balance of pay- 
ments. 

* some 40 per cent of all the 
U.S. funds made available in the first 
year, over a billion dollars, have gone 
for balance-of-payments and budget- 
ary-support purposes, necessary to 
prevent bankruptcy and social dis- 
‘integration, rather than for construc- 
tive new economic and social pro- 
jects. The record for the second year 
may be a little better, but I'am afraid 
not much. 

“This. has been necessary largely 
because of a steady deterioration 
since 1953 in Latin American terms 
of trade—the relation between the 
prices they pay for their imports 
and the prices they receive for their 
exports. Between 1953 and 1960 
.Latin American exports other than 

' oil grew in quantity by 30 per cent 
but brought in only 4 per cent more 
foreign exchange. If prices had 
-stayed at 1953 levels, Latin American 
earnings from exports would have 


been 81.3 billion larger than they 
were. - 

“| ..if they had exported much 
more- ef these products, they would 
probably have earned less rather than 
more. Even as it was, the average 
price in 1961 of coffee and cocoa 
was only about 60 per cent of the 
1953 level, bananas 85 per cent, and 
fibres—cotton and wool—about 80 
per cent. ...Meanwhile U.S. whole- 
sale prices—a rough guide to their 
import costs—had increased 10 
per cent. 

“This 4 per cent increase in ex- 
port earnings was accompanied by 
an increase in population of some 
20 per cent... 

“The population increase itself, 
the highest in the world at 2.7 per 
cent per year, has put great strains on 
government services апа public 
investment of all kinds." 


Private Capital - 


W. Michael Blumenthal, Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of State for 
Economic Affairs, in an address on 
"The World Economic Situation and 
Outlook? on Nov 13, 1962, pin- 
pointed the weakness: _ 

“е Latin American economic 
picture is not as bright as we would 
like to‘ see it. Production in the 
area, Which expanded Бу. 7 per cent 
in 1957, slowed to about 4 per cent 
in 1961, while population increased 
by close іо:3 per cent during 1961. 
Last year, therefore, per capita, 
increase in gross national product 
was only about one per cent. The 
picture for 1662 appears to be.no 
brighter. -The reason for this retarded 
growth can be traced in part to low 
commodity prices and especially to 
the general political malaise which 
unfortunately seems all too typical 
of developing nations... А 

“One clear failing of thé Alliance 
for Progress has been its inability’ 
to attract increasing’ amounts of pri- 
vate investment, both domestic and 
foreign.... Political instability us- 
ually frightens private investors.” 

Blumenthal had gone into some 
more detail in a previous address at 
Houston, Texas, on Oct 16, 1962 
on “Trade Problems and the Alliance 
for Progress": · 

"The trade problem of Latin 
America is first and foremost one 
of declining prices for raw materials 
in world markets. Fifteen countries, 
for example, export coffee; for eleven . 
it i$ the major export crop. In 
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Brazil close to 50 per cent of export 
earnings are derived from this one 
commedity; in Colombia, better 
thar two-thirds. In a number of 
other countries of Central America 
the importance of coffee is almost 
as great. But look at the experience 
of Brazil over the last 7 or 8 years: . 
Between 1953 and 1960 her exports 
rose 8 per cent in volume but declin- 
ed 34 per cent in value—a drop from 
$1,088,000,000 to $713,000,000 which, 

incidentally, accounted for 90, per 
cent of the adverse shift in Brazil’s 


trade balance during this period.” - 


Prices of minerals exported by 
Latin America also fell during this 
period. As most of tbe -Latin 
American countries (except Peru and 
Mexico) derive their incomes from 
one cr a few agricultural and indus- 
trial raw materials, their economies 
were seriously affected. 


Chronic Over-supply 

"Analyzing the reasons for fall in 
raw material:prices, Blumenthal said 
that in tropical agriculture, there 
was a long-run chronic over-supply, 
as output had increased faster than 
consumption because of improve- 
ments in agricultural methods. For 
metals and minerals, inelastic -de-- 
mand in consuming countries is 
aggravated by fluctuations accom- 
panying the business cycle. 

He also pointed out that the fants 
in the U.S. and Western Europe are. 
low on raw materials, but higher on 
processed goods, thus inhibiting esta- 
blishment of processing industries in 
developing countries. І 

“It is hardly surprising, then, that 
Latin American exports as а” per- 
centage of the free-world total have 
declined in volume. They were 10.3 
per cent in 1953, had dropped to^ 
8.7 per cent in 1957, and were at 7.3 
per cent in 1961. The terms of trade 
in the period 1958-1960 as com- 
pared to 1953-1955 were down for 
every Latin Ámerican country save 
Chile. To be specific, this adverse 
trend ranged from 5 per cent for 
Pera to a maximum of.28 per cent іп 
El Salvador and Uruguay. In fact, 
the resources lost as a result of 
these trade declines by the Latin 
American countries were consider- 
ably in excess of the total of aid 
funds invested i in the area during this 

‚ period.” 

Meanwhile, social reforms have 
been lagging, expecially land reform., 
Assistant Secretary Martin, on Decs4, 
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` mitment. 


(above) emphasized the importance of 
land reform. He declared: 
“Agrarian reform is urgently 
needed in most Latin American 
countries. In some places it is pri- 
marily a political problem of poverty- 
stricken and landless peasants 


surrounded by rich unused land іп” 


the hands of private landholders or 
the government. Given a stake. in 
the country by becoming landowners 
with a clear title, they will soon 


acquire a changed view of the world. > 


*For example, 3,250 farms? each 
exceeding 2,500 acres in size, make 
up three-fourths of Chile's entire 
agricultural area. Farms of less than 
12 acres in size account for 37 per 
cent of all farms but occupy only 
3 per cent of the agricultural area. 

“In Colombia .56 per cent of all 
farms are less than 12 acres in size 
and account for about 4 per cent of 
the agricultural area; At the other. 
extreme some 8,000 estates, each 
exceeding 1,250. acres, occupy about 
40 per cent ‘of the agricultural area.” 

The 
recognizes thé problem in Latin 
America—terms of trade and agra- 
пап reform. But the solution of 
these problems comes up against 
domestic and international obstruc- 
tions: resistance in the United States 
to commodity price -stabilization 
measures and tariff adjustments, the 


resistance of vested interests in Latin 


America. 

t is easy to attribute the ills of 
Latin America to Cuba and Castro, 
to alleged disruption and confusion 
created by them,. but. the very land 
revolution and literacy movement in 
Cuba, however obnoxious to the 
United States, could have acted as a 
spur to progress. 


Financing - 


The United States fad agreed to 
provide a major share of the $20 
billion needed over a ten-year period 
from abroad, and to contribute $1 
billion in the first year beginning 
March 13, 1961. 

The United States met this com- 
"Total aid exceeded $1 
billion in the first year, not including 
$305 million for Export-Import Bank 
re-financing for Brazil. But a great 
part of it went for export refinancing 
or outright balance of payments 
adjustments. Disbursements were 
slow: only 25 per cent by the end of 
the period. 


The U.S. emphasized private 


Kennedy. Administration - 


investment. The official line was that - 


public investment could supply roads 


“апа bridges and schools, and social : 


improvement. But private invest- 


ment had to keep the growth process - 
` going. The trend of private invest- - 


ors has been disappointing: 

By 1961, U.S. 
Latin America were valued at $9 
billion and accounted for more than 


a third of the area's total manufac- : 
turing and mining activity, and for. 


over à third of its export earnings. 
They accounted for one-fifth of all 
taxes paid in Latin America: the pay- 
ment for wages, taxes, and for pur- 
chase of local materials and services 
accounted of: $7 billion annually. 

But the rate of. investment ‘has 
been declining from more than a. 
billion dollars in 1957 to $95 million 


in 1960. -Though it rose to $203 - 


million in 1961, it was less than the 


$300 million expected for the АШ-” 


ance. Even more serious, it has been 


estimated that some -$10 billion in ` 


private capital has fled Latin America 
in the fifties because of political 
uncertainties. 


Businessmen's Apathy 


American businessmen complain, 
that the Alliance is not designed to 
increase investment. The Latin Ame- 
rican Business Highlights, quarterly 
of the Chase Manhattan Bank, wrote 
in 1962 that the tax reforms would 
reduce incentives to private business 
while land and other reforms would 
increase social costs. Reforms that 
promote economic growth аге 
not necessarily those which redis- 
tribute and reduce discrepancies in 
income. By dealing with the govern- 
ment sector and emphasizing reforms 
and government action, the Alliance 
bas not done enough to persuade the 
Latin Americans to create a proper 
climate ` for private investments, 
domestic and foreign. 

"Thus, the businessmen-are not in 
sympathy with the approach of the 
Alliance. 

Political attitudes played an im- 
portant role in hindering the purposes 
of the Alliance. Both in the US and 
in Latin America, it has been looked 
upon as a means to counteract the 


influence. of the Cuban.: revolution. 


It is criticized by Congress if Latin 
Americans do not line up against 
Castro, and criticized by Latin Ameri- 


‘cans if they аге” pressed to line.up 


against Castro. 


There have been three cases of. 


MAINSTREAM 


investments in. 


military involvement in Latin Ame-. 
rica last year to frustrate democratic 
processes. In Brazil, the military tried 
to prevent Goulart from assuming 
Presidency when Quodros resigned; 
and a compromise had to be worked 
out which undermined the govern- 
ment’s authority апа had to be re- 
versed in due course. In March 
1962, the Frondizi government was 
overthrown in Argentina by the 
military: the U.S. could not oppose 
it because the military took the step 
in protest against the hesitation of 
Frondizi to break with Cuba. 

In August 1962, the military in 
Peru led a coup d’etat. The United 
States refused to recognize the junta, 


but the American business com-- 


munity in Peru joined with the Lima 
elite to denounce the suspension of 
relations. They felt that the $800 
million in investments by U.S. cor- 
porafions were jeopardized by 
Washington's move. The. United 
States retreated and recognized the 
government when it released former 
President Manuel Pardo and promis- 
ed elections in 1963. But aid was 
suspended. Significantly, the Peru- 
vian government last month launch- 
ed a round-up of alleged Commu- 
nists, and American observers feel 
that the arrests were intended to 


facilitate resumption of American aid. 

Latin American resistance to 
political pressures associated . with 
the aid programme were clearly те- 
flected at the Punta del Este Con- 
ference in January-February 1962 
when the United States sought the 
exclusion of Cuba from Latin Ame- 
rican institutions. The United States 
took the line that the Alliance showd 
be set in motion while isolating Cuba. 
But she faced strong resistance, espe- 
cially"from the larger countries in 
Latin America— Brazil, Mexico, Boli- 
via, Ecaudor, Chile, Argentina. Tke 
Latin Americans felt that the United 
States was using political pressure 
and that succumbing to pressure 
would only disrupt domestic political 
balances in return for the limited 
benefits of the Alliance. (Venezuela, 
strong supporter of the Alliance, is 
now unstable because of oppositioa 
from both the Right and the Left}. 
The State Department found that it 
had underestimated the urge for 
independent policies, tending to- 
wards neutralism, under the leader- 
ship of Brazil. : 

The differences seemed to have 
disappeared after the Cuban crisis of 
October, but they are cropping up 
again, now more in economic forms. 
Brazil resents the pressures for auste- 


` rity, for control of inflation: Brazilian 


thinking seems to be that inflation 
is better than stagnation and that 
inflat.en in developing countries is 
of a different character from that in 
advanced countries. Secondly, there 
is pressure by Brazil to change the 
Alliance from a social health enter- 
prise into a basis for industrializa- 
tion of Latin America. 

Thirdly, in spite of pressures, 
Brazil stuck to the nationalization 
of the International Telephone and 
Telegraph Co., and the American 
and Foreign Power Co. It has offer- 
ed cómpensation, but on condition 
that a large part would be reinvested 
in- Brazil in manufacturing. Even 
those normally opposed to the 
government in Brazil backed it in this 
case. The United States is now 
resigned to the gradual elimination 
of American investments in utilities 
in Latin America. 

And now President Kennedy has 
again focussed attention on Latin 
America's chronic problems. Will he 
be able to .overcome pressures at 
home and make the Alliance a live 
force aimed at securing the economic 
independence of Latin American 
countries? The indications are not 
rosy, and only time can show how 
far he will really go. 


CHINA AND THE BOMB 


by V.S. SWAMY 


. The Prime Minister told Lok Sabha on March 25 that while he was ‘‘rather 
doubtful * about reports of China exploding a nuclear device, he denied that “е 
Chinese, succeeding perhaps in a test, would become stronger in military capacity." 
The article below examines the various reports on the subject. 


Recent months have seen much 
speculation and discussion about the 
prospects of Chinese detonation of a 
nuclear device. The United States 
official reaction is that though the 
Chinese may detonate a device after 
about a year, Peking's military capa- 
bilities will not thereby be increased 
for several years to come: The effects 
will be largely psychological and 
political. 

Peking has been hinting for seve- 
ral months tha: China would soon 
become a ‘nuclear power, Jn an 
interview with Japanese correspon- 
dents in. September last, Chen Yi 
declared that China was quite 
advanced in nuclear technology and 
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would soon become a nuclear power 
though he could not set а date. He 
followed the De Gaulle line in 
opposing a ban on nuclear tests as 
worthless and proposing a ban on 
all nuclear weapons. He declared 
categorically that China would not 
be bound by any agreements in 
Geneva on nuclear tests and disar- 
mament, and would not join in the 
discissuons unless she was represent- 
ed in the-United Nations. : 
The United States, however, took 
the view that the claims of Chinese 
progress are exaggerated and that 
even after the detonation of the 
nuclear device, China would need 
several years to accumulate a stock- 


pile and an adequate delivery sys- 
tem. Late in December, McGeorge 
Bundy told the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, 
that no non-nuclear power had 
moved strongly in the direction of 
nuclear weapons development in the 
past two years. 


This Year 

More recent speculation, how- 
ever, was sparked by a report from 
Tokyo, which, in turn, was instigat- 
ed by Peking. Yomiuri (Jan 20, 1963) 
cited unconfirmed reports among 
Japanese government circles that a 


- (Continued on page 22) 
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. PEKING'S BID TO DIVIDE CPI __ 


The Chinese attack on the Communist Pa 
in the press. However, 
Peking People's Daily 


for Revisionists’’. 


- "in its ideological branding of the “Рапре 


T 


The ominous. significance - of 


Over" to: the bourgeoisie but іп ‘its _ open insinuation 
leadership of-the CPI helped to hand over to the police 
` who disagreed with* them. Тһе editorial also extends 


"fhése dissidents, 


prophesying that ‘‘India’s- future is 
An “open сай for splitting the Communist Party of India. Here is the text 


of the People’s Daily editorial; 


. In the past twelve months, the 
revisionist clique headed. by Dange 


: have seized the leadership “оғ the 


Communist Party of India by taking 
advantage of the large-scale’ cam- 


paign launctied Бу the ruling groups. 


of the Indian big bourgeoisie and 
big landlords against China; against 
Communism and -against the Indian 


people. They have betrayed Marx- 
ism-Leninism and proletarian inter- 
nationalism, betrayed-the révolútion: - 


ary cause of. the Indian proletariat 
and the Indian people, and embarked 
on the road of national chauvinism 
and class capitulationism, thus creat- 
ing complete 'cháos in the Indian 
Communist Party. Their intention 
is to turn the Indian Communist 
‘Party into an appendage of India's 
big bourgeoisie and Ыр landlords 
and a lackey of the- Nehru Govèrn- 
тпелі. | 


Frown on Greetings 


How low have Dange and com- 
pany sunk? Let. us first lóok аі, 


Dange's letter of greetings to. Nehru, 


dated November 14, 4962, on the. 


` Occasion of the latter's birthday. | 


$e. 
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Неге is the:full text:. — . 

“My Dear Panditji, - 

“Allow me'to:convey.our heart- 
felt congratulations to you on behalf 


of the Communist Party of India: on -> 


your 73rd birthday.’ - 


“You have. inspired ‘and’ led 


heroically the Indian nation in its. 


struggle for national freedom. _ 
“In the post-independence period 
you have laid the foundations of a 
new Indian nation pledged to’ the 
policies of planned development, 
democracy, socialism, peace, non- 
alignment and anti-colonialism. 


“Today, ‘in, this hour of grave- 


crisis created by the Chinese aggres- 
sion, the nation has musteréd around 


‘Oath of Betrayal’ 2 


you as а man to safeguard its honour, - 


integrity and sovereignty... . 
. "The Communist Party of India 
pledges its unqualified support to your 


policies of national defence‘ and ` 


national unity. | ^. . 
“May you live long to realise 

your. ideals of building a prosperous 

and socialist India. . ·.. | 

К. 57 ' Yours sincerely, 3; 

- 795. А. DANGE +? 


= Chairman, CPL” | 


: "This is. not an ordinary courtesy 
letter, In his letter, (і). Dange 


: completely: sides -with the Indian- 


reactionaries and violently opposes- 
socialist China; (2) Dange pledges 
the Indian Communist Party's .sup- 


_port to the, Nehru. Government's. 
“policies of national defence апа. 


national unity” which are directed: 
against China, against Communism 
and against the.Indian people, and, 
what is more, he pledges, not support 
in general. but “unqualified 


: Support”; and (3) Dange places his 
reliance on Nehru, the representative. 


of the big bourgeoisie and big land- 
lords, to bring about socialism: in. 
India. . . ' : f 


„This letter is the Dange clique’s 
political oath of betrayal of the 
Indian proletariat; it is an indenturé 
“by which they зей themselves to the 
Indian big bourgeoisie and big land- 
lords and the Nehru Government. 

. The Dange clique have revealed 
their revisionist’ features more and 
more clearly ‘ever since the Nehru 
Government provoked the Sino- 
Indian border conflict іп 1959, For 


: the past three years or so, they have 


identified themselves. with the stand 
of the big bourgeoisie and big land- 
-lords and served as the apologists 


in its editorial of March 9, captioned, / 
this editorial lies not only 
clique" as having “gone 
that the present 
those Communists 


` Government in 


rfy of India has already been noted 
the clearest exposition of. this attack came іп 


“А Mirror ; 


"sympathy" for 
ін their hands". 


ka T 


we 


and hatchet-men of the Nehru. - 


the anti-China cam- 
paign. T 4% 24% 


(1). In complete disregard of ‘the | 
historical background and the.actual - 


situation with regard to the Sino- 


Indian boundary, the Dange clique. .. 
have unconditionally. supported the. - 
Nehru Government in its territorial * 


claims on China. With regard to the 


eastern sector of the Sino-Indian ``. 
boundary, they. assert that the ile-- ` 
gal “McMahon Line is a "virtually | 
demarcated border line” and that it ^. 
constitutues the “border of. India”, - 


With. regard to the western ‘and 


middie sectors. of the Sino-Indian- 


boundary, they describe the 
Government's unjustified claims as 
A 4 


“correct”. 


(2)  In-complete disrégard of the 


-fact that the Indian ruling groups: 


have: deliberately provoked the 


ehru 


border conflict to meet their internal | 


and external political requirements, 
the Dange clique have tried to shift 
the responsibility for the border 
conflict on.to -China, alleging that 
China “has a wrong political assess- 
ment of the Indian situation” and 
"hence this dispute was. created". 

(3) ‘Instead of revealing the truth 
about the constant encroachments 
on China by Indian troops over the 
past three years and more, the Dange 
Clique, following Nehru, have on a 
number of occasions most viciously 
slandered . and ; attacked China to 
suit the wishes of the reactionary 
ruling groups of India. They have 
asserted that China "has committed 
a breach of faith", that China wants 
to “settle a border dispute’ with 
India by force of arms", that China 


.. "insists on the old maps of all their 


old emperors”, that China is given to 
“a fanatic ambition to restore what 


„it considers its historical, 'Beographi- 
. ares ` - ^ 


d 


en 
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cal national-state form”, that China 
“will lay down her life and fight 
against her neighbour and brother" 
“even for an inch of a hedge", that 
China has been “overcome by some- 
thing of Bonapartism", that China 
has taken a “militarist and recalci- 


trant attitude" and “now threatens ~ 


even world peace", and so on and 
so forth. 

(4) Instead of condemning the 
Nehru Government for its obstinate 
stand in perpetuating tension along 
the Sino-Indian border and. spurn- 
ing a peaceful settlement, the Dange 
clique have done their utmost to 
justify the Nehru Government’s 


` attitude of rejecting negotiations. 


They have expressed their “full 
support” for the precondition which 
the Nehru Government laid down for 
the resumption of negotiations. 

(5) The Dange clique have 
shamelessly provided cover for the 
large-scale attacks launched by 
Indian troops against China. Seven 
days after the order issued by Nehru 
on October 12, 1962 to “free” 
Chinese territory of the Chinese 
frontier guards who were safeguard- 
ing it, Dange issued a statement, 
talking about "intrusion by the 
Chinese forces to the south of the 


McMahon Line, thus violating Indian ' 


territory"; and saying that “we take 
the Indian Government's report as 
true in this respect." 

(6) After the Nehru Govern- 
ment had mounted a large-scale arm- 
ed attack on China, the Dange 
clique clamoured for the "defence 
of the motherland." On Nov. 1 and 
Dec. 2, 1962 and on Feb. 12, 1963, 
they issued successive anti-China 
resolutions which pledge full support 
to the Nehru Government's “polici- 
es of national defence and national 
unity", inveigle the people into mak- 
ing "greater voluntaty sacrifices", 
support the Nehru Government in 
"buying arms from any country" 
and back its policy of ganging up 
with U.S. imperialism. 


It is only too clear that, cloaked - 


as Communists, the Dange clique 
have played a role which the Nehru 
Government cannot play in deceiv- 
ing the people, stirring up reaction- 
ary nationalist sentiment and under- 
mining the friendship between China 
and India. No wonder the Home 
Minister of the Nebru Government 
said gleefully not long ago: “What 
better reply could be given to China 
than the leader of the Communist 
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Party in this coüntry, Mr Dange, 
Bimself condemning the Chinese 
stand and upholding the viewpoint 
of the Government of India?" 


Class Capitulation 

The national chauvinism of the 
Dange clique runs counter not only 
to the interests of the Indian prole- 
tariat but also to the interests of the 
‘overwhelming majority of the Indian 
people, that is, to the national 
interests of India. Internally, the 
national chauvinism of the Dange 
clique serves the reactionary nation- 
alist purposes of India's big bour- 
geoisie and big landiords; externally, 
it serves the purposes of U.S. impe- 
rialism which is promoting neo- 
colonialism in India. · Their chauvi- 
nistic policy is a policy that provides 
support for the Nehru Government 
in repressing the Indian people and 
in hiring itself to imperialism at the 
cost of national independence. Their 
policy constitutes a betrayal of the 
international proletariat as well as a 
betrayal of the Indian people. 

From the very first day the Nehru 
Government launched its massive 
armed attack, the Dange clique, 
going further and further, have un- 
folded a whole series of activities in 


support of the Nehru Government’s - 


“polities of national defence \and 
national unity”, and they have pur- 
sued their line of class capitulation 
ever more thoroughly. 

Here is a striking example. Four 
days after the all-out attack by the 
Indian forces on the Chinese border, 
and after Nehru had called upon all 
workers “not to indulge in strikes” 
Dange, in his capacity as the General 
Secretary of the All-India Trade 
Union Congress, rushed in with a 
letter to Nehru. He proposed that a 
tripartite conference of representa- 
tives of workers, employers and the 


. Government be held to discuss “the 


problems ‘of the production front 
and defence”. The Nehru Govern- 
ment readily accepted his advice and 
lost no time in calling such a tripar- 
tite meeting. The meeting adopted 
an unanimous resolution prohibiting 
the workers from engaging in strikes 
or slow-downs and urging them to 
work extra hours, contribute to the 
“National Defence Fund” and sub- 
scribe to “Defence Bonds”. 

By this action Dange directly 
assisted the Indian big bourgeoisie 
sabotage the workers’ movement, 
deprive the workers of their basic 


rights and intensify the exploitation 
and enslavement of the working peo- 


ple. This shameless action which 


Dange took as Chairman of the 
Communist Party of India and Gene- 
ral Secretary of the All-India Trade 
Union Congress proves that he has 
wholly turned. himself into an ins- 
trument of the ruling class for 
repressing the working class and the 
working people. 


Attack on Sardesai 

Here is another striking example. 
In November 1962, S.G. Sardesai, 
a member of the Dange clique on the 
Central Executive Committee of the 
Indian Communist Party, had a 
leaflet distributed, which reads in 
part: 

“Our moral responsibility to 
defend our country when a socialist 
country attacks us is greater than 
жө of our other compatriots, not 
ess." 

“Tt is our sincere and fervent 
appeal to the ruling party, the 
National Congress, as also-to all 
other patriotic parties, that we must 
set aside all our differences at this 
crucial hour and unite under the 
common national flag. The only 


"test and consideration at the moment 


must be national defence...: 
*5...We declare explicitly that 
even if we are excluded from the 
collective efforts for national defence, 
we shall stil] devote all our energy 
to the same, cause...We shall 
carry it ont without expecting the 
slightest reward, even if some of our 
own compatriots attempt to treat us 
as pariahs.... | 
“The crucial need of the day, the 
acid test of our patriotism, is....to 
give monolithic support to Prime 
Minister Nehru, to strengthen his, 
hands, and to carry out his behests. 
He is the country's supreme field 
marshal, its commander-in-chief.” 
Look! How perfect is the devo- 
tion of the Dange clique to Nehru! 
How disgustingly they fawn upon 
the Indian Congress Party! And what 
fanatical national chauvinism! They 
are straining themselves to serve the 
interests of the big bourgeoisie and 
the big landlords of India and to 
drive the broad masses of the Indian 
people to take a stand against social- 
ist China. Does this have anything 
in common with proletarian inter- 
nationalism or with genuine Indian 


-péiriotism ? 


Here is yet another striking 


E 


example. Ín November 1962, in а 
report to the General Council of the 
All-India - Trade Union Copgress, 
Dange said: 

“We do not lay down conditions 
for defending our country, because 
the country belongs to the people. 
I do not hold the view that in a con- 
dition like ours, we should decide 
our behaviour by asking whether 
the country is ours or of the national 
bourgeoisie.” ‘“...We unconditional- 
ly support the war effort.” “Му 
unconditional support to the Nehru 
Government is there in the matter 
of defence.” “We Have to stand 
by our nationalism..." *'...under 
conditions of the national emergency, 
defence and near-war conditions re- 
quire that the trade unions of the 
AITUC modify temporarily their 
normal relations with the bourgeoi- 
sie, their functioning and approach 
to the quéstions of the working 
class.” "'...We as the working class 
say that, for the time being, we sus- 
pend the question of strike struggles 
and protecting our class interests 
by that method." "Industrial truce 
is, in. a sense, ‘class collaboration’. 
But it is consciously accepted..." 
“The question of unstinted support 
to national bourgeoisie at this junc- 
ture of history was not a matter 
contradictory to the principles of 
working class movement.” “So we 
support the war effort, we are with 
the national bourgeoisie. ..don’t hesi- 
tate. The more you hesitate, the 
more you will be confused.” 

Here Dange, completely denying 
the class nature of the State, openly 
describes as belonging to the people 
a State which is under the dictator- 
ship of the big bourgeoisie and big 
landlords. He has completely gone 
over to the side of the bourgeoisie 
and has publicly called for unstint- 
ed support, of the bourgeoisie. Com- 
pletely abandoning the Marxist- 
-Leninist theory of class struggle, he 
openly advocates class collaboration. 


Dange and company have thorough- ` 


ly degenerated and become cat's- 
paws of the Indian big bourgeoisie. 


Alleged List . 5. 

What is even more shocking is 
that, while closing ranks with the 
Nehru Government under the slogan 
of “national unity”, Dange and com- 
pany have used the ‘power of the 
indian ruling groups to push aside the 
` people who disagree with them wih- 
in the Indian Communist Party and 


Nehru's ‘Buglers’ 


to split the Party wide apart. After 
China had'effected a cease-fire and 
withdrawn her frontier guards on 
her own initiative, the Nehru Govern- 
ment, acting on a list of names pre- 
viously furnished to it, made nation- 
wide arrests, th-owing into gaol 
eight or nine hundred members and 
leading cadres of different levels of 
the Indian Communist Party, who 
are loyal to the cause of the prole- 
tariat and the people. While “‘call- 
ing on all members of the party not 
to be provoked by the arrests but 
carry out the policies of the party 
with calm and cool determination", 
the Dange clique exploited the situa- 
tion and-sent their trusted followers, 
on the heels of the police, to take 
over the leading organs of the Party 
committees in a number of States. 
The purpose of these actions by the 
Dange clique was to reconstitute the 
Indian Communist Party and wreck 
the Indian revolutionary movement 
so as to serve the ends of the big 
bourgeoisie. | 

Furthermore,- Dange and com- 
pany are assisting the Nehru Govern- 
ment to hoodwink the people with 
its sham “socialism”. They laud 
Nehru as “the symbol of national 
unity" -and say, “when you have 
such a person at the head of the 
nation, and we (Dange and company) 
take our correct position inside the 
common front, the front grows into 
a leading force for future develop- 
ment. What future development? 
For socialism!” бо 


The Moscow Statement clearly 
points out that Communists should 
expose the. demagogic use by bour- 
geois politicians of socialist slogans. 
But Dange and company have done 
nothing to expose Nehru's so-called 
socialism; on tke contrary, they have 
tried to persuade the Indian Com- 
munists and the Indian people.that 
Nehru is really pursuing a policy of 
socialism and should be given un- 
stinted support. They have publicly 
asked -the Congress Party to co- 
operate with the Indian. Communist 
Party in order to build socialism in 
India under the leadership of. the 
Nehru Government. We would like 
to ask: if the Dange clique believe that 
Nehru and his Congress Party oan 
be depended upon to realize social- 
ism, what need is there for a Com- 
Munist Party eontrolled by Dange 
and company? 


= 


The series of facts just cited make 
it evident that the Dange c ique аге 
sliding. farther and farther down the 
path of revisionism. They have re- 


placed the theory of class struggle . 


by. the slogan of class collaboration, 
and they have replaced proletarian 
socialism, by ‘bourgeois socialism. 
They are devotedly defending the 
dictatorship of the big bourgeoisie 
and big landlords, and have cast to 
the winds the revolutionary cause of 


. the Indian proletariat and the Indian 


people. .They are giving uncondi- 
tional support to the Nehru Govern- 
ment in its policy of hiring itself to 


U.S. imperialism and have totally 


abandoned the task of fighting impe- 
rialism. They are-trampling under- 
foot the friendship between, the 
Chinese and Indian peoples and are 


‘acting as-buglers for Nehru’s anti- 
. China campaign. For proletarian 


internationalism they have. substitut- 
ed bourgeois chauvinism. In brief, 
the Dange clique have already -gone 
so far in their degeneration that they 
have betrayed Marxism-Leninism 
and proletarian internationalism, and 
they are sinking deeper and deeper 
into the swamp of class capitulation- 
ism and national chauvinism. 
Browder, Tito, Dange І 

This is not the first time in his- 
tory that revisionists like Dange and_ 
company have turned up іп а. Com- 
munist Party. 

Since World War Two, revi- 
sionist trends have .afflicted the 
Communist Parties of a number of 
countries. Renegades front Marxism- 
Leninism, like Browder and, Gates 
in the United States, Larsen in Den- 
mark апа Shojiro Kasuga in Japan 
have appeared in a good many parti- 
es. And it is not only in Com- 
munist Parties of capitalist countries 
that such renegades have made their 
appearance; in Yugoslavia where the 
proletariat once held power, there 
emerged the revisionist Tito clique 
which betrayed Marxism-Leninism. 
It is important for Communists 
throughout the world to draw lessons 
from the damage these traitorous 
cliques have inflicted on the cause of 
communism. | 

The Tito clique provides a mirror. 
It reveals how а group of renegades 
following a revisionist line corrupt 
a party and cause a socialist country 
to degenerate into a.capitalist coun- 
try. ! я 
(Continued on page 20) 
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Hindu Nazis’ Handbook 
A friend has sent me copious 


quotations from a booklet which has’ 


been recently published and circulat- 
ed among the ranks of the R.S.S., I had 
the impression that the R.S.S., though 
a frankly communal movement, 
carries on its activities as a.social or 
cultural organisation. At least that 
is what its leaders claim it to be. 

But these quotations from the 
booklet have shaken me out of any 
such complacency. It is a sort of 
text-book for the Swayam Sewaks 
so that they may be ideologically 
trained in Guru Golwalkar’s philo- 
sophy. : 

. Talking about the motherland, it 
says: “Only the Hindu has been 
living here with the belief that he 
is the child of the soil. All our great 
personalities have been believing 
like this; and those great personalities 
аге the ideals whom we һауе: to 
follow.” 

What about the non-Hindus? 
Here is the recipe: “There are the 
Jews, the Parsis, the Muslims and 
the Christians, all of them living 
here....To consider them as the 
children of the soil may be a mark of 
our generosity, but not a mark of our 
devotion to truth.... They lived 
here, they are siill living here. They 
are in a way our guests. They came 
here for protection and they have 
been’ protected. They are guests, but 
they are not the children of this 
soil.” 

Special tribute is bestowed on 
Muslims: “So far as our Muslim 
gentlemen are concerned, they have 
been behaying all these 800 to 1000 
years only as the enemies of the peo- 
ple here, of their living and of every- 
thing that they hold near and dear to 
them.” 

After branding the Muslims as 
aggressors within the country, the. 
booklet says: “Unfortunately іп our 
country, our Constitution has equat- 


. ed the children of the soil with the 


aggressor, and given equal rights to 
everybody, just as a person without 
understanding may give equal rights 
to his children and to the thieves in 
his house, and distribute the property 


КЕ among all.” 


Магер 30, 1963 


The only people fulfilling the con- 
ditions of nationhood іп this 
country are of course the Hindus: 
“All the requisites for the making of 
a full-fledged national life are thus 
fulfilled in the life of this ‘great 
Hindu people. Therefore we say 
that in this land of ours, Bharat, 
the Rashtra Jeewan (the national 
life) is of the Hindu samaj. In 
short, Bharatiya. Rashtra is a Hindu 
Rashtra.” 

The Prime Minister couldr not 
possibly be spared by the cham- 
pions of Hindu Rashtra. He is 
charged with having made a speech 
soon after independence in which 
he is alleged to “have said that this -~ 
land which we call our motherland 
is simply earth, simply clay and 
stones. To call this earth full of 
clay and stones as our mother is 
foolishness according to him..... He 
tells us that we should consider it 
only as clay, as a dead inanimate 
matter, and not as the Divine 
Mother which our forefathers have 
been traditionally teaching us to 
believe in.... So, we һауе to say 
that in the present context of our 
existence, devotion—real devotion— 
for the motherland is wanting at the 
top, in the middle and also at the 
bottom." 

With allthe powers invested in 
the Government as the protector of 
the people and the guardian of our 
Constitution, I wonder how the 
authors of such monstrous creed are 
permitted to spread their poison. 
Instead of using the Defence of India 
Rules against them, the Home 
Ministry permits the R.S.S. to come 
out with a smart contingent for the 
honour of participating in the Re- 
public Day parade this year. 


Presenting India 


Recently an Indian gentleman 
living at Stuttgart has written a letter 
to the well-known Bengali daily, 
Ananda Bazar Patrika, describing in 
detail what he had seen in a 
show on the city of Calcutta shown 
in West Germany. 

First came a roadside scene show- 
ing a leper lying by the side of a 
hawker selling fried. eggs with a ` 
crowd relishing the . fare. In the 
second scene, the temple at Kalighat 
was shown with thousands making 
their way to the dirty banks of the 
Ganges and taking a dip in the hope 
of earning eternal bliss; the com- 
ment offered along with the show 


was: all these are steeped in supers- 
titions, and so when they fall ill, 
they don’t take medicines but go 
for a bath in the sacred river, because 
these people think that this is the 
best way for curing disease. 
In the third scene was shown the 
inevitable sleeping on the pave- 
ment by thousands. And in the last 
scene came the refugees squatting at 
Sealdah Station and some shots of 
bustee life in Calcutta. 

I am not one of those who get 
angry if anything but roses are shown 
about our country. For, the slums ` 
here are as real as the Taj Mahal and 
grinding poverty is more overpower- 
ing than Gymkhana gaiety. But 
certainly the leper and the refugee, 
the dirty river bank and pavement 
dwelling, do not constitute all that 
-Calcutta stands for. 

The friend from Stuttgart has 
protested at such agencies receiving 
all facilities from Government to 
produce such distorted views of 
our country. That is a question 
which comes up again and again. 
I still remember how stubbornly, 
though unconvincingly, Dr Keskar 
defended his own conduct in having 
provided the producers of the scur- 
rilous film, Nine Hours to Rama, with 
all facilities despite public protest. 
Although the film has been banned 
here, it is being shown all over the 
world, thanks to the courtesy shown 
by Dr Keskar.and his friends. 


Sophisticated Birth 


“There are magazines that sim- 
ply happen. Some are made. THE 
CENTURY is such a one....” 

Welcoming the advent of this new 
addition to New Delhi journalism, 
I could not make out whether it 
claims to “simply happen” or being 
“made.” : 

But more difficult for me to com- 
prehend is this learned passage from 
its introductory circular: 

“Political events are discussed in 
it. But these discussions are related 
to common-sense, the simple untra- 
melled intelligence of that common 
sort of man whose political sophis- 
tications are at one remove from 
him." 

Rather baffling for the intelli- 
gence of the unsophisticated like 
me. All the same, it is always good 
to see a new journal of the enlighten- 
ed being born, no matter whether 
it sieiply happens or is made. 

i —SCRIBBLER. 
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FACING UNEMPLOYMENT 


In your issue dated March 16, 
you have published the article “Ғас- 
ing Unemployment" by Sri K. Ray. 
I read it with some interest. I find 
that in the third paragraph of the 
article the author has reproduced a 


table from the Economic Weekly, > 


June 1960, about the distribution of 
pre-tax income. This table appears 
to hang loose in the article because 
-it has not been used in the argument 


anywhere. 
B. N. DATAR 
Chief, Labour & Employ- 
ment Division, ` 
New Deni Planning Commission 


К. Ray replies: ` | 
Income is the ultimate index of 
effectiveness of employmént. No sta- 


tistics on national employment is · 


‘meaningful without corresponding 
information on income which reflects 
also the national productivity. 
Poverty of this magnitude, as we 
have in India, reflects unproductive 
occupation, or occupation of extre- 
mely poor value. This situation 
makes everybody seek to add to their 
personal or family incomes. This 
background makes the notion un- 
tenable that a ‘certain section of 

. population (particularly women) do 


PEKING'S BID TO DIVIDE CPI.. 


Тһе Dange clique ' provides 
another mirror. It reveals how the 
leaders of a Communist Party in a 


-eapitalist country take the road of. 


revisionism, slide down it and end 
up as the servants and the tail of the 
bourgeoisie. : 

Today, the 
and. the Indian people find them- 
selves in a most difficult situation. 
The Chinese Communist Party and 
the Chinese people have a deep con- 
cern and profound sympathy for the 
Indian Communists who are persist- 
ing in their struggle for the Com- 
munist cause, and for the Indian 
proletariat and the Indian people 
who have а glorious revolutionary 
tradition. No “reactionaries, no revi- 
sionists can block the advance of the 
Indian people. Relying on the pro- 
letariat and the broad masses of the 
people, the forces of Masxism- 


Leninism will in the end overcome all 


эл 


Indian. Communists | 


not seek employment. The table on 
income distribution is therefore rele- 
vant in understanding the real pre- 
ssure of unemployment. A 


COAL TARGET — 


I read with surprise the statement 
in Sri Balraj. Mehta’s article on Coal 
Industry in Mainstream dated March 
16,that the production of coal in the 
Public Sector for the Second Plan 
was intended to be 12 million tons. 
The target figure was 15 million tons, 
and the actual production was 10.54 
million tons. The corresponding 
figures for the Private Sector were 
45 million tons and 44.6 million tons 
respectively. The deficits are: | 
Public Sector: : ` 

4.46 million tons (29.73 per cent) 
Private Sector: - ' . 

0.40 million tons ( 0.7 рег cent) 

Please don’t run down the Public 
Sector more than it deserves. . . 


MADRAS K. RAMAN 


Balraj Mehta replies: = 

The figures indicated by Sri K. 
Ramani purporting to correct my 
figures ой the target of coal produc- 
tion in the Public. Sector in the 
Second Plan are themselves not 
correct. If he looks up the Third 
Five Year Plan (Page 510), he will 
find that the target of coal produc- 
tion in the Second Plan was 12 million 
tons, and not 15 million tons as 
mentioned by him. 





.(Continued from page 18) 


difficulties, and develop and expand 
through complex and tortuous strug- 
gles. ^ History will prove that those 
who- are’ firmly upholding truth and 
justice and firmly adhering (о 
Marxism-Leninism and proletarian 
internationalism ‘аге the genuine 
representatives of the interests of the 
Indian people and the Indian nation. 
India’s future is in their hands. ~ 
, . Today, the relations between 
China and India are also passing 
through a difficult period. The 
Indian reactionaries and revisionists 
‚аге ‘trying hard to undermine the 
friendship between the peoples of 
China and India. The imperialists 


are also doing their best to fish in ` 


troubled waters and to sow dissen- 
sion. But there is every reason not 
to underestimate the strength of the 
great friendship which exists between 
.the two peoples and has a long tradi- 
: tion. Compared . with the great 





Cock-Eyed Comments 


The Gulbati Award is fair to 
all the States, elaims Sri Sanjeeva. 
Reddi. | 

Bui not my sore State, Sri 
Nijalingappa would add. 


* * ж 


. “Don’t listen to rümours... 
Listen to AIR’’—a Philips adver- 
tisement. f _ 

Why this stone-casting on our 
broadcasting? A 
і ЕЕ; ж % 


More than half the country's: 
cinemas are in South. India, says 
Sri Gopala Reddi. 


: And why: do they want more 
refineries? 
ж. ж ж 


- Appendix II (page 68) of the 
Annual Report of the Ministry of 
External Affairs gives a list of 
Indian Information Units abroad. 
The 21st entry reads: “‘Kalimpong’’ 
Kyo limp'ng? 
„ж ж ж 


Maharaja’s chandelier auction- 
ed for a song, says The Hindustan 
Times. The sale price was Rs. 
16,500. 


- Tne Big Money Press evidently 
follows the dearer music policy 
now. : 
BEES * ж. 

The Law Commission has invit- 
ed views from the public on capita 
punishment. mo 


What? More punishments for 
those living in the Capital? І 


* ж - 


` ‘Parliamentarians lose in an- 
nual cricket match.” - 
. -No fours and only byes, as іп! 
the Budget debate. 4 ; 





"strength of this friendship, the Indian 
‚ reactionaries and the Dange revi- 


sionist clique are a handful of 
pygmies. In the last analysis, no- 
body can undermine the friendship 
between the peoples of China and 
India or the friendship between the 


- Chinese Communists and the Indian 


Communists. . F | . 
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Journaligaa makes its practi- 
tioners. somewhat cynical. 
we manage to evade its worst rigours, 


there is no doubt that every journal- 


ist does develop a healthy disrespect ' 
for the high and mighty whose. 


doings and .sayings he chronicles 
with such seeming gusto. That is. 
because few men—and fewer women 
—can survive the type of close 
scrutiny that they must. necessarily 
receive from the press ‘when they 
catch the public eye. 


Sri Lal Bahadur Shastri is one of 
those few. He commands a natural 
respect. His mission to Nepal re- 
ceived warm commendation from 
including the Prime 
Minister in the two-day Lok-Sabha 
debate (March 18-19) on the budget 


demands for the Ministry of Exter-- 


nal Affairs. Не has other achieve- 
ments to his credit, such as the near- 
miracle he worked in .Kerala late 
last September. :Ву virtue of these 


. he deserves the award of the affec- 


tionate title of “Pint-sized Peace- 
maker". ; 


Therefore, -I am not merely 
indulging in my penchant for being 
an iconoclast when I wish to’ join 
issue with him over his remarks on 
Ramakrishna Dalmia in the Lok 
Sabha on March 14. “Sometimes 
flesh of all of us becomes weak and 


ultimately all of us have to go from: 


the world", he is reported to have 
said in a philosophical vein custo- 
mary in a funeral oration: “I would 


_very much like.to say that we should 


not be harsh, especially to a person 
who is Ш. 
est action possible against him under 
the law, and he has been convicted, 
but I do not think it is in good taste 
that we should try unnecessarily to 
victimise. a person who is ailing.” 

Those words have a humanistic 
But the most cursory Know- 
ledge of the -background of condi- 
tions in this land would show how 
misplaced such ‘sentiments are. How 
many millions - of people—simple, 
innocent, honest people—are at this 
moment ‘ailing from serious maladies 


without the slightest hope of “medical - 


help or ‘treatment? Even among 
those who are within reach of a hos- 


(ital, how many get even. ordinary 


March 30,.1963 


Even if.: 


We must take the strict-, 


treatment? Why should a society 
that is- incapable of providing the 
most rudimentary medical.help to 
those who need it most, feel a sudden 
twinge of conscience because a rich 
old man is 1? 


And is it true that “the РЕТ 
action possible’ has been taken 
against him? ‘Petty thieves and pick- 
pockets whose total depradations do 
not add up to a good day’s meal are 
promptly put behind bars and a 
harsh society. ‘hounds them. Is a 


man whose sins are admittedly colo-. 


ssal and who has managed to utilize 
every legal device to escape the 
penalty for a long.time, entitled, in 
justice, to. any better treatment? 


There is no: objection. to a Home 
Minister being a sensitive humani- 
tarian; but his first duty. is the -en- 
forcement of^ impartial justice. Jus- 
tice is not kind. Justice is net par- 
tial as between the rich and the 
poor. Such special pleading as Sfi 
Shastri chose to adopt sounds singu- 
larly sttange from one whose first 
obligation is to justice, not to kind- 
ness, 
point of view- of, statecraft because 
the expression of. such sentiments 
tends to. undermine people’s confi- 


' dence in justice, іп the impartiality 


of law as administered in this land. 


It strengthens the widely-beld , view 


that the rich can get away with al- 
most anything. 


UP 
Nor is this the only pronounce- 


: ment. of Sri Shastri which I find 


difficult to accept. On March 17, 
inaugurating the two-day annual 


. session of the Hindi Patrakar Sangh 


at New Delhi, he is reported to have 
said that while the zovernment wel- 
comed fair- comment, it should be 
in keeping with, national interests, 
This is the type of seemingly in- 
nocuous statement that has for long 
passed for political wisdom. But in 
fact it bristles with many unanswer- 
ed questions. If we believe genuine- 
ly in the freedom of comment, how 
is it relevant if any comment 718 
welcome or not welcome’ to the 
government? Does the government 


have any special ‘status, any special 


privilege in this regard?“ Who is to 


“Бе the judge of what constitutes fair . 
or unfair comment? Has the govern-. 
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Another objection is from the 


`. ment any special duties. or functions 


in this regard? 


Oddly enough, Sri Shastri T 
sèlf, in that very speech, illustrated 


his. thought process when he- said 


that Hindi newspapers had a special 
responsibility. because they enjoyed 
a circulation in Nepal. They should 
be careful, he is réported to have said, 

that their treatment of news did not 
give offence to Nepalese papers. 

(The Times of India—Bombay edi- 
tion, March 18, page 7). 


. Is that not a most extraordinary 
criterion for judging freedom or fair- 
ness of the press? The Government 
of India, very rightly, thinks it 
necessary to cultivate the goodwill - 


.of the Government of Nepal at this 
‘moment in our history. Sri Shastri 


has admittedly done a magnificent. 
job in promoting that policy. There 
is nothing wrong if a particular 
paper, or а. whole lot of papers, feels 


called upon to sing the same tune. 


. But is the press as a whole to be 

burdened with all the responsibilities 
of statesmanship? The logic of such 
a commitment would involve news- 
papers closely following every govern- 
ment policy change in relation to 
our neighbours, friends and foes. 
Suppose a writer is opposed to 
monarchy with its principle of -here- 
ditary succession; suppose he feels 
that King Mahendra has killed the 
seeds of democracy of Nepal which 
his noble father planted; suppose he 
feels that in an attempt to maintain 
autocratic rule, the King has shown 
an utter disregard for political scru- 
ples and indulged in dangerous 
dalliance with Communist China.’ 
Should the journalist refrain from 
voicing these views simply because it 
might give offence to the press or the 
Government of Nepal? 


I would respectfully suggest that 
it is no journalistic virtue for a writer 
or a paper to be swayed by such 
considerations -of - political ^ expe- 
diency. Too often has. the press 
been exhorted to be "responsible". 
Responsible to whom? May I suggest 
that the only responsibility that a. 
journalist can and should accept is to 
his own conscience and to truth as 
he sees it? Already that responsi- 
bility is circumscribed by:innumer- 


- able internal and external limitations. 


No one interested in strengthening a 
free pre abou add to them. 


—6. N. Жа 
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CHINA AND THE BOMB...(Continued from page 15) _ 


Chinese official had told ,Satomi 
Hakamada, a member of the Presi- 
dium of the Japanese Communist 
Partys Central Committee, that 
China expected to detonate her first 
nuclear device in 1963. He had re- 
turned from a visit to China on 
Jan 10 and had presumably been 
informed of the plans so that the 
Japanese Communists might adjust 
their propaganda plans This intelli- 
gence may have been the reason for 
the discussion between Japanese and 
United States officials at the security 
consultative committee, which was 
reported by Mainichi on Jan 19. 

According to Mainichi, American 
officials said that Chiaa had built 
two atomic bombs and would test 
them before the end of 1963. But, 
according to them, that would not 
affect the military situation in the 
Far East, as the two bombs were 
experimental and it would be at 
least 10 years before Peking could 
develop nuclear bombs as a practical 
weapon. 

From the recent press reports, 
however, there is doubt about the 
Mainichi report. Apparently, it was 
the Japanese defence officials who 
raised the question in the joint 
committee and they probably receiv- 
ed it from Peking and tried to use it 
for their own purposes. 


Psychological Impact 

Admiral Harry D. Felt, comman- 
der of the United States forces in the 
Pacific, said on Jan 20: in Tokyo 
that the explosion of a nuclear device 
by China could be expected in the 
next year or two. Kenjiro Shiga, 
director of Japan's cefence agency, 
said that he had received informa- 
tion that China had two nuclear 
devices, but would need at least ten 
years to turn the experiments into a 
nuclear arsenal. However: 1 “The 
mere fact that they explode atomic 
devices will have a strong psycho- 
logical impact on the world.” 

Qn Jan 21, State Department 
spokesman Lincoln White denied 
that any American official had said 
that China had atomic devices or 
bombs, but added: “Our best: infor- 
mation is that the Chinese Com- 
munists may be abl2 to explode an 
atomic device toward the end of this 
year or next year.' He claimed 
that this marked no change in previ- 
ous American estimates. (Secretary 
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of State Rusk had told the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee in May 
1962 that he would not be surprised 
if China exploded an atomic weapon 
in.1964). 

There is no doubt in Washington 
that China has been working on 
nuclear devices since 1958 or shortly 
after. They have able nuclear 
scientists trained in the United States 
and the Soviet Union. But to the 
best of the knowledge of the United 
States, the Soviet Union has given 
no assistance or encouragement to 
Peking in this field. 


Political Effect 

Joseph Alsop, in the Washington 
Post (Jan 23, 1963), suggested that, 
Khrushchevs move for a nuclear 
test ban was motivated not only by 
a desire to promote a meaningful 
agreement in the wake of the Cuban 
crisis, but also by the imminence of 


Chinese atomic tests. | 
“A test ban without Communist 
China is now regarded as a 


reasonable calculated risk because 
of the bitter Sino-Soviet row.” 

While Foreign Minister Gromyko 
argued in Moscow on Jan 21 that 
France must subscribe to a test ban 
agreement as she is already a nuclear 
power (unlike China which is not), 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk said 
in a television interview on the same 
day that the United States would be 
willing to have an agreement with the 
Soviet Union and Britain alone. The 
three powers would then try to bring 
in the others. Even if China and 
France conduct nuclear tests after 
the test ban treaty is in effect, the 
treaty need nct necessarily be voided 
unless political reasons dictate such 
a course. The three powers would 
have to confer to "assess the signi- 
ficance of the situation" and, accord- 
ing to the present draft, can with- 
draw from the treaty after a four- 
month notice. 

The test ban treaty is not around 
the corner and there are important 
gaps to be closed, but the Chinese 
tests do not seem to be a problem. 

The second political effect of a 
Chinese nuclear detonation may be 
with regard to China's represenation 
in the United Nations. Recently, 
Secretary-Genera] U Thant called 
for universality of the United 
Nations, and declared: “Мапу of 
the problems which we face today, 


whether in the field of disarmament 
or development, axe global in charac- 
ter, and are common to United 
Nations members and non-members 
alike." 

The Chinese invasionWof India 
has highlighted the ineffectiveness 
of the United Nat.ons in conflicts in 
which Peking is directly involved. 
The nuclear problem may greatly 
increase the sentiment that the Chi- 
nese problemi can best be dealt with 
inside the United Nations. The 
United States feeling, however, con- 
tinues to be strongly opposed to any 
“rewarding” of Peking for threaten- 
ing behaviour. The United States 
was concerned a year ago about the 
growing sentiment in favour of seat- 
ing representatives of Peking in the 
United Nations. Now she is not 
worried. Sentiment in favour of a 
flexible American policy towards 
China has dwindled as China has 
shown no inclination to reciprocate. 
As one diplomat friendly to China’s 
seating in the United Nations put, 
China wishes to enter the United 
Nations on a white horse. She has 
done little to help the efforts of 
governments which have been press- 
ing for her admission. 


Challenge to Bandung 

- Peking’s nuclear policy will be a 
challenge to the spirit of Bandung, 
and the decisions of the Bandung 
Conference. lt will only tend to 
isolate her further from  Asian- 
African and progressive sentiment, 
and weaken her international posi- 
tion, already undermined by her 
attitude towards the Soviet Union. 

The refusal of the Soviet Union 
to help China in nuclear weapons 
development ог iti building up of a 
delivery system has been a major 
factor in the schism and has demons- 
trated the Soviet responsiveness to 
the urge for disarmament. It is note- 
worthy that the Soviet Union has 
supplied MIG-21 planes to India, 
Indonesia and even Finland, but not 
to China. 

Peking seems.to feel that if she 
is stubborn and patient, she will 
loom larger in the world after a 
decade ortwo. The rest of the world 
seems to be getting convinced that 
urgent measures are required to 
contain any reckless measures in the 
near future so that the path of future 
development would be in harmony 
with the interests of all the world. . 
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£ INDIA'S CURRENT AFFAIRS WEEKLY DEAR READER, 


Н i , It seems extraordinary that a meeting of the All-India Congress Com- 

‚ April. 6, 1963 mittee should have been called to discuss the emergency almost six months 

after the state of emergency was declared. It may even be said to reflect the 

VoL. ] No. 32 attitude that has been prevailing at the highest levels of the Congress organi- 

ў à 72: sation towards the emergency brought about by, the threat posed by our 
aggressive neighbour on the north. , 








~ ON OTHER PAGES . . . ; 
The moment national security was in danger, we witnessed an un- 
New Delhi Skyline ..' 4. precedented upsurge of national unity and an enthusiastic and determined 
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Prospect of Come-back | 2 : 
: Ranbir Singh .. 10 The- mass of the common people who have so completely and un- 
Paris Letter .. 11 reservedly rallied behind the Government in the hour ОҒ crisis naturally do 
à : not feel enthused by the public performances of those- whose major respon- 
SUPER PROFITS TAX sibility it is to. guide and implement policies. f Fa 
4. . . 9 ` © 2 Я 
Anti 2. PA Slide Back! 13 Not only at home, but in the world abroad, prominent personalities 
PUEDE T ` in high. places have spoken in a manner unworthy of a great nation. 
Assessing the Criticism · _, Sri Patnaik's comments in a foreign country continue to stink despite the 
Ganesh Singh .. 14 /Ргіше Minister's gallant deferice in Parliament. i 
zm Шы Du URNA Angle 16 | Ultimately, therefore, it has degenerated into a question of placing 
| $ 7. : de personal or group considerations above national interests. And this ata 
The Changing Arab Scene—II time when the country should have but one aim—to build up our defences 
+ Clovis Maksoud * 18 andat the same time hasten the pace of progress towards a better social 
а Communist Rethinking ` : order which alone can ensure stability, strength and better livelihood for the 
An Indian Marxist .. 19 nation asa whole. | | 
Frankly Speaking .. 21 The Home Minister’s speech in the Lok Sabha on the question of the 
ET emergency was a disappointment in the sense that even the case for its conti- 


nuance was not effectively put across. Failure to take severe action against 
: | the organisers of the notorious Lucknow exhibition and the Ministers who 
The views expressed by contributors were party to it was not adequately explained. And there was no need to 
are not necessarily those of have.cast aspersions on Opposition parties without bringing forward proof to 
У substantiate them.. Parliament has obviously the right to know what kind of 

MAINSTREAM “subversive activities, if апу, are.going on in the country and who exactly are 

2 БАШИР m responsible for them. "Vague insinuations do not help national unity be- 
cause they undermine mutual confidence. Whoever is the offender has to be 
brought to book, and a forthright stand commands greater adherence than 
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PEKING'S NEW BID x 


ж MR ROSTOW'S URGENT BRIEF. 


МЕ Walter Rostow’s rush visit to 

New Delhisynchronising with the 
dramatic Peking announcement about 
the release of the prisoners-of-war. 
brings out in clear relief the two facets 
of India’s foreign policy today. 

The Chinese move was no doubt 
unexpected but it was.not a total 
surprise. In fact, it does not run 
counter to the appraisal of Peking’s 
present policy now current in respon- 
sible circles in the Capital. With all 
the reports of Chinese troop concen- 
trations in Tibet, the present assess- 
ment in New Delhi is that there is 
little likelihood of immediate 
‘Chinese attack on our border. It 
appears that, even the British апа. 
American experts discount the possi- 
bility of an immediate Chinese attack. 


The reasoning behind this calcu- 
lation is interesting. Peking would not ' 
move until it had successfully lobbied 
the Afro-Asian nations as it did last 
October just onthe eve of itsinvasion. 
Secondly, the violation of the Geneva 
Convention by China by refusal to 
permit International Red Cross to 
visit the POWs camps has had an 
adverse reaction abroad which Pek- 
ing is in a hurry to neutralise. Third- 
ly, China is anxious to appear reason- ' 
able to the point of being generous, 
before the other Communist coun- 
tries before she enters the ring for 
all-in bout with Mr Khrushchev. 
Lastly, after her patent rejection of the. 
Colombo terms, China has to go in 
for some spectacular gesture to make 
up for the setback in her standing 
with the Afro-Asian powers. Already 
the Chinese Foreign- Office has 
claimed this to be the third act of 
generosity on the part of Peking, 
the first being the unilateral cease-fire 
and withdrawal of troops, and the, 
second, the return of captured arms. 


Under the circumstances, the re- 
lease of the prisoners-of-war seems 
to be part of a new strategy on the 
part of Peking. From the theatre of 
war, it has now switched .over to the 
theatre of .diplomacy. With more 
dramatic moves presumably in the 
offing, the need'for diplomatic algt- 


4 е” 2. 


ness is felt here. Тһе epicentre seems 


to have shifted from the niceties of. 


the Colombó proposals, апа a fresh 


move to win back the initiative secur- . 


ed after our tctal acceptance of the 


куа plan, seems to be called. 
-for. > E AE 


Жо, * * қ 

ONE of.the major tasks undertaken 

by Mr Rostow in New Delhi was 
to persuade the Government to agree 
to. the.continuation of the Indo- 
Pakistani talks even after the coming 
round at Karachi. The main consi- 
deration that:'has spurred Washing- 
ton seems to be that if more time is 
secured, then through its own diplo- 


.matic efforts, it,can bring about a 


thaw in Pakistan's attitude, while 
a persistent reiteration of the need 


' for a settlement might help to make 


India agree to concede a bigger slice 
of the Kashmir Valley than she is 
prepared to -4о now; alternatively, 
minium. : 
Mr Rostow has been wise enough 
to hide from his Indian audience 
Washington's obvious embarrass- 
ment at President Ayub's new- 
found friendship with Peking. The 
dilemma in. which the Kennedy 


to agree to some form of condo- . 


‘Administration is placed by the Sino- . 


Pak Agreement has been made worse 
by President Ayub's latest pronounce- 
ment resenting at Indian protest 


against the Agreement as interference . 
‘in the internal affairs, of Pakistan. 


With such an attitude on the part of 
Pakistan, it becomes doubly difficult 
for the U.S. Government to convince 
India of the need to make up with 
Pakistan so' that the front against 
China may not be weakened. І 


The main .angle of the 0.5. 
pressure on Rawalpindi is likely 
to stress that . large-scale. ‘dollar 
aid might be difficult to get 
Congress to approve unless Pakistan 
on her part comes closer towards 
India. How far-President Ayub in 


-his.present mood will respond to the- 


gentle warning. it is difficult to say; 
but American observers know that. 
the Pakistani budget cannot be 


“crusading socialist. 
though made more out of sympathy, 
isifast proving to be prophetic. 


‘balanced without dollar aid опа 
‘large scale. ·' 


x. ш * 


TH meeting of the Congress 


Forum for Socialist Action this , 


week could not dispel the impression 


. that the move suffered from somie 
` besetting inadequacy. 


One is never 
sure where the inadequacy lies. There 


мч 


were many comments when the Plan- - 


ning and Labour Minister’ Nanda 
initiated this move sometime back. 


Some guardedly welcomed: it; the. 


‘Rightists jeered atit; while, one pro- 


found comment came forth from а 


well-known Capital weekly to the: 


effect-that an evangelist like Nandaji 
is hardly cut out in the moüld of a 
This remark, 


Like devout Hindus’ who despe- 
rately seek blessing for every move 


of theirs from the Vedas, we cannot: 


resist the temptation to marry every 
new step with Gandhian stamp. 
The Forum too suffers from this 
failing. Gandhian, doctrines have a 
place in our politics; but it is not 


helping the true understanding or - 


application of this essentially human 
approach, if there are attempts to get 
it mixed up with every situation and 
every facet of our life. Not only does 
Gandhism loose all clarity but even 


‘the pursuit of new objectives get 


increasingly. bedevilled’ 
tracking ‘pastimes. ` 
As general maxims, the eight 


with side- 


-points placed by Nandaji before the 


seminar will not provoke protest, and 
not even the most implacable oppo- 
nent of socialism, will take exception 
to them. They are.like the common 


‘Boy Scout mottos which are ques-. 
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tioned: by none. And, yet it is these - 
that are set out for purposive discus- ` 


sion on socialist; action. 


Plagued as we hàve all been. by 
endless debate, what the country 


badly-needs is a sign for solid action: 


Action is what the Forum proclaims 


‚ its objective is; and yet, there is no 


indication of the possible lines of 
socialist action which the Forum 
would discuss for the purpose of 
placing before the Congress party 
and the country. What is the future 


role of nationalisation in our econo- | 


mic and social advance? How do we 
propose to tackle the almost baffling 
problem of preventing the rich from 
cornering .the fruits. of progress? 
What method shall we adopt to libe- 
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rate our economy from the strangle- 
hold of monopoly capitalists? Іп 


what fresh avenues should State action ` 


venture out to translate socialism into 
a matter of active policy of the State? 
To what extent are our failures. іп 


. agrarian sector directly attributable 


to lack of socialist ardour in the 
policy makers? In fact, how are the 
actions to be initiated-and where to 
make the beginning? Thesé issues at 
the moment do not have a chance to 


‘figure in'the Forum's discussions. 


Cynics will get a hearing if they 
say circuses like this come and go in 
the long history of a poilitical party 
like thé Congress. If the Forum is 
to follów in the same footsteps, what 


_ is at stake is not the passing out of 


t 


one more tamaslia. , There аге many 
—apart from Peking's Red Flag— 
who are waiting to prove that Con- 


gress is not serious nor sincere in. 


its socialist affirmations. The Swa- 
tantras will have won a victory with- 
out firing a single shot. 
* tox * 
REPORTS current in New Delhi al- 
most makes out asif the Président’s 


. Coming visit to Washington is part of 


the New Look diplomacy to win 
friends in America. Actually, the 
invitation from Mr Kennedy came 
long before the crisis. which set in 
with the Chinese invasion on Oct 20. 
The acceptance was delayed because 
the’ President had decided not to 
leave the country until he had com- 


pleted the first year of his tenure in 
the^august office. 
Present indications ‘show that 


‚Ше trip will be shorn of ostentation, 


and'there is no confirmation of the 
report that the Defence Minister and 
the Chief of the Army Staff will be: 
accompanying him. More likely, 
Smt. Lakshmi Menon will be going 
with the President who is no stranger 
in the United States. In fact, there 
are few countries in the world that 
Dr Radhakrishnan had not visited 
as Vice-President conveying the good- 
will of the nation. And as the res- 
pected Oxford Professor, his standing 
among the elite of the West can be 
matched only by his reputatoin in the 
East as India's philosopher envoy. 





THE disconcerting grip of Big ' 


Business over the political life 
of the ruling party was once more 
brought out in bold relief this week. 
While Sri K.D.’Malaviya’s candid 


с disclosure before the Congress Par- 


. liamentary Party executive clears him 


of the charge of personal graft, the fact 
that business houses with whom a 
Minister has to deal are approach- 
ed for meeting election expenses of 


'the party's candidates underlines a 


` 


X 


dangerous practice that is widely 
recognised as providing one of the 
main sources of corruption in public 
life. 


This particular disclosure about 
seeking financial help for Congress 
election purposes from a firm which 
in this very week has been hauled 
up for malpractices, strengthens the 
demand, now being - increasingly 
raised, that the leadership of the 
Congress must clean its own house 
of all irregularities before it can. get. 
the moral sanction to call the nation 
for a crusade against "corruption. 
Incidentally one is tempted to re- 
mind the Congress leaders that it 
was they who themselves had taken 
a holier-than-thou attitude against 
the ‘Namboodiripad .Ministry in 
charging it with furthering Party 
interests through political ascen- 
dancy. 3 Pie aM, ЧЕМ? 
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.MONEYBAGS AND PARTY MORALS x 
ж MAHARAJAS GRAND ALLIANCE ` 


The pathetic spectacle of the Law 
Minister seeking the protection:of pri- 
vilege in the name of **publié interest” 
in holding, back from Parliament the 
Solicitor General's report onthe mal- 
practices in two Birla Insurance com- 
panies does strengthen the suspicion 
that an open probe might force the 


Government under public pressure. 


to take condign action against these 
concerns. With the house of Birlas 
doling out generous patronage to 
host of Congress leaders—as/also to 


theparty organisation itself—the Law , 


Minister's plea of “public interest" 
to keep the affair secret is understand- 
able though it certainly doesn not 
enhance the standing of his party in 
the eyes of the public. Bit Business 
bounties do weaken the position 
of a political party in the esteem of 
the people, in the final analysis. 


* * * 


\ “ 
RIGHTIST forces in Punjab have 
“7 got a new rallying point and а 
new leader. The rallying point is the 
newly formed “Punjab Defence Coun- 
cil” and the leader, its chairman, the 
Maharaja of Patiala. ‘ 

The Punjab Defence Council it- 
self is an expanded version of the 
Sikh Defence Council formed some- 
time ‘back, by. the Maharaja. The 
change іп. the ‘label was made to 


accommodate the Jan Sangh and 
such other elements which were 
averse to the name "Sikh". 


The Sikh Defence Council had 
already become conspicuous as an 
anti-Government organisation. Under 
the pretext of mobilising the Sikh 
community for defence, it had been 
functioning as a rival to the official 
Defence Committee. And its 
blossoming into the “Punjab Defence 
Council" lias added to its mischief 
value. 


The Maharaja, though officially 
said to be averse to active politick- 
ing, has recently been assuming the 
role of the king-maker in the Rightist 
camp. It was his active interven- 
tion that brought about the “panthic 
unity" within the State Legislature. 
The warring “Master Group" and 
"Sant Group" announced a cease- 
fire and became the “Opposition 
Party" in the Assembly under his 
aegis. The Punjab Defence Council 
is thus expected to be the starting 
point for. а grand alliance of all the 
Rightwing parties and elements in 


„Ше State. 


What is disturbing is the associa- 
tion of a section of Congressmen with 
the "Punjab Defence Council". It 
was this faction which helped the 
organisers of the “Defence Rally” 
at Bhatinda to get the Defence Minis- 
ter, Sri Ү.В. Chavan, to address it, 


‘The rally turned out to be more 


< of ап: anti-Government forum than . 


a defence mobilisation effort. And 
Sri Chavan was put to the embarrass- 
ing experience of having had to listen 
to the tirade against the Congress 
and the Government and their poli- 
cies by Swatantra and other 
leaders. 

Many in the Capital are question- 
ing the Defence Minister’s wisdom 
in extending patronage to a rival 
body to the official Defence Com- 
mittee, particularly when the Con- 
gress Working Committee had issued 
a directive that, no Congressman 
should associate with meetings and 
rallies organised by Communist 
and Rightwing parties. 

In this context, it has also been 
noted that the American Ambassa-: 
dor during his recent visit to Patiala 
was the guest of the Maharaja. 
Maharaja arranged the Ambassador’s 
meeting with the Punjab Swatantra 
chief Jathedar Nagoke in his palace. 


ж ж ж 


HILE the Right is regrouping 

in the Punjab, its counterpart in 
Uttar Pradesh is visibly on the 
retreat. The furore created by the 
association of three U.P. Ministers 
in the notorious anti-Nehru exhibi- 
tion, “Maa Ki Pukar", organised 
by the RSS-Jan Sangh-sponsored 
Vidyarthi Parishad, led to the AICC 
demanding an explanation from the 
Chief Minister, Sri C.B. Gupta. 


The professions of innocence 
mede by the Ministers who had 
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evidently satisfied neither the Con- 
gress leadership nor the public. 
Subsequently, Smt. Sucheta Kripa- 
Jani, one of the trio, offered to resign 
from the Ministry. 

Thé dust had hardly settled over 
this when another controversy has 
come up. The occasion was a de- 
mand made by some Congress MPs 
that the Congress Parliamentary 
Party should discuss the issue of the 
Lucknow exhibition. The General 
Secretary of the Parliamentary Party 
sent the requisition letter to Sri C.B. 
Gupta for comments. Despite re- 
minders, the U.P. Chief Minister has 
not cared to reply to this. 


On the other hand, Sri Gupta 


charged the General Secretary of the 
Congress Parliamentary Party, Sri 
Raghunath Singh, with demanding 
explanations from him—a highly 
improper procedure according to 
Sri Gupta—at a meeting of the 
U.P. Congress Legislature Party. This 


had the effect of making the Con- - 


gress MPs, who demanded a discus- 
sion, more determined to have the 
issue thrashed out. 


The irregular manner in which 
Sri Gupta had recommended some 
of the Opposition MLAs for admis- 
sion into-the Congress Legislature 
Party is still very much being dis- 
cussed. All efforts of the High Com- 
mand to persuade Sri Ajit Prasad 
Jain to withdraw his resignation have 
failed, because Sri Jain still main- 
tained that the applications for mem- 


bership should have been routed 


through him as PCC President. 


The Congress Parliamentary 
Board, at its meeting this week, tried 
to patch up the differences, but did 
not succeed. Sri Jain was still in- 
sisting that a principle was involved, 
and not personal differences. Sri 
Gupta and Jain have now been asked: 
to “talk things over between them- 
selves". | ЖЫ 

The biggest blow to the Rightwing 
in U.P. came, however, over their 
plans to send Acharya Kripalani and 
Dr Lohia to Parliament through the 
backdoor. The tactics of the Right- 
wing in U.P. Congress was clear 
from the beginning: put up weak 
candidates in Amroha and Farukka- 
bad, thereby facilitating Sri Kripa- 
lanis and Dr Lohia’s victory while 
at the same time keeping up the 
facade of having opposed them. 


The Congress Parliamentary 


Board has refused to accept Sri 
Guptá's nominees, and insisted that 
leaders with stature and ability to 
fight the Opposition leaders be set 
up. The Board was of the view that 
candidates be selected from outside 
U.P. for this purpose but Sri Gupta 
was totally opposed to the idea of 
bringing in anybody from outside. 
Because of this conflict of opi- 
nions, the Board had to postpone 
the selection of candidates for both 
Amroha and Farukkabad. While it 
is now certain that Acharya Kripa- 
lani will contest from Amroha, 
Dr Lohia's candidature from Faru- 
kkabad is still very much uncertain. 
The'Socialist leader had laid down 
certain preconditions for contesting 
the bye-election, which, he maintains, 
have still not been fulfilled by his 
party units in the constituency. 
И ж. * ж 4 
THE search for a new Congress 
“President now promises to be 
brisk. The possibility of Sri Sanji- 
vayya continuing is rated to be re- 
mote, as he himself is understood to 
be in search of fresh pastures in 
Andhra politics. With the exist of 
Sri. Dhebar from all-India politics 
on his acceptance of the Chairman- 
ship of the. Khadi Commission, the 
field seems to be clear for Sri Atulya 
Ghosh. 


Sri Ghosh’s standing at the Centre 
has considerably gone up in last one 
year. The manner in which the 
question of succession in West Ben-: 
gal was amicably solved' after Dr 
B.C. Roy's death evoked the Prime 
Minister's public praise, the credit 
for which largely went to Sri Ghosh. 
Recently, Smt Indira Gandhi has 
reported written to Atulya Babu 
commending his services to the Con-- 
gress. With the signs of this new. 
appreciation in New Delhi, it will not 
be surprising if the Congress Presi- 
dentship comes to the leader of the 
West Bengal Pradesh Congress. 
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others frowned upon the review of Sri Menon 
26) as also the reprinting of Sri Menon 
(March 9), Out of these contributions from readers, 


Krishna M enon Debate 


Mainstream has received many comments from its readers about its stand on the 
Krishna Menon controversy. Quite a few of its friends disapproved of its analysis 
that the pressure for Sri Menon’s resignation from the Defence Ministership could 
not be dismissed as a tiny handful of the pro-West lobby (October 27), while 


"s biography by a contributor (January 
's article, “Му Years in England? 
four are selected and pub- 


lished here, bringing out the fact that Sri Krishna Menon continues to be an enigma 


in Indian politics, a controversial but by no means an. insignificant personality. 


WIDER HORIZON 


Krishna Menon’s opponents try 
to make out that he is no Congress- 
man but a crypto-Communist, in 
fact a wolf in sheep’s clothing. 

Why this persistent slander? 
Menon’s loyalty. to the Congress is 
three decades old. At the height of 
the civil disobedience movement, it 
was he who brought out to this 
country a delegation of British 
Labour and Liberal leaders whose 
report turned out to be one of the 
severest indictments of the British 
rule in India. Since those days, 
Menon has been. undeviating in his 
loyalty to the Congress, and if North 
Bombay was any pointer, be can com- 
mand more national support than all 
his opponents put together. 

There -is however undoubted 
opposition to Menon inside the 
Congress. The closed minds who 
would not permit a wider horizon for 
the Congress have always opposed 
Nehru’s international outlook. In the 
thirties, the staunch Right-wingers in 
the High Command used to run down 
the Congress’ world approach as 
Jawaharlal’s ‘fad’. It isthe same tribe 
who in recent years have come out 
of their insular shell to become pro- 
Amercan. Acharya Kripalani him- 
self is a living example. In the pre- 
independence days, he was avowedly 
anti-Nehru on all progressive issues. 


. Frustration after independence led 


him to the adventure of KMPP and 
turned him into a Praja Socialist and 
finally into an Independent who could 
move about with ease even in the 
company of the Jan Sangh and the 


placed by pro-West professionalism, 
non-violence by campaign for tie- 


"up with the West. 
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Insularity has been re- 


by S. Bose 


It is not at all strange that such 
elements should make a target out 
of Krishna Menon because Menon 
has never equivocated in fighting 
them, nor has he ever funked whether 
inside Parliament or outside, in 


meeting their challenge. The cam-- 


paign against Menon which reached 
its climax in November, thanks to 
the Chinese, was really directed 
against Nehru’s policy. The objective 
of the anti-Menon crusaders was to 
capitalise on the reverses suffered in 
the NEFA and get Menon out, and 
then subvert the very edifice. over 
which Nehru presides. Their failure 
to do so only proves that what 
Menon really stood-for is too strong 
to be overthrown'by little men. For 
the battle round Menon was really 
the battle of democracy against black 
reaction. 

Bitter controversy has dogged the 
steps of Krishna Menon even in his 


. own country. But there has seldom 


been a progressive in history who has 
had a smooth sailing. The vested 
interests are always more entrench- 
ed than those who combat them. The 
power of the masses is seen at crucial 
moments while Reaction is consoli- 
dated—with whatever support it 
can muster with the power of money 
and intimidation—on a permanent 
basis. One has to take this into 
account before coming to hasty con- 
clusions about. Menon's capacity to 
be invariably a subject matter of 
controversy. à 

Despite all the labels fixed on 


him, Menon is essentially a pragma- . 


tist and his social outlook is born 
out of the grim realities of present- 
day India. His American biograph- 
er, Emil Lengyal has explained this 


-of Nehru’s staiements in the 


in lucid terms: ; 
"America can afford to be capi- 
talistic, because it has vast accumu- 
lations of capital. But India is not 
America. The capital she has is 
limitéd, and is concentrated in few 
hands. Outside of that, she is beset’ 
by a poverty which must be seen to 
be believed. Freedom’ means also 
freedom from hunger for famished 
people. The Indian government ` 
must therefore raise living standards. 
No matter how poor, a country dis- 


-poses of larger resources than even 
.the richest individuals. Therefore, 


according to Nehru and Menon, the 
need for the social solution of India’s 
economic problems—the Socialist 
way....But, in fact, they have. not 
taken the Soviet route. They have 
turned to a mixed economy—the 


“government helping out where the 
-Classical methods of free enterprise 


failed. 

“Nehru and Krishna Menon 
apparently see eye to eye on this 
basic problem. America has become 
more sensitive to overtones of politi- 
cal ideology than most Western 
nations. To many Americans some 

past 
have soundéd ‘radical’. Some of 
Krishna Menon’s statements still 
sound like communism. However, 
the important thing is not what a 
man sounds like, but what he does. 
The history of contemporary India 
provides the answer. She is still part 
of what we call the free world—so 
far.” ` 

Menon’s outlook has nothing to 
frighten Congressmen. In fact, if 
ballyhoo in a section of the press is 
ignored, Menon comes nearet to the 
millions of Congress supporters than 


most of the leaders who claim to be 
Candhiji’s disciples and attack 
Menon as a Red. His approach to 
Congress masses despite his difficulty 
in speaking their language4-no fault 
of his own—has been clear-cut and 
direct. And that was why after his 
„great performance in the U.N., he 
was hailed all over the country as the 
leader who hadfkept Pakistan at bay 
and saved Kashmir. Even today, 
he continues to be the biggest crowd- 
getter after, Nehru—much to the dis- 
comfiture of his opponents... 
Even as Defence Minister, his 
popularity among the jawans and 
mong the employees of defence 
factories has been undisputed, what- 
ever may be the grouse against him 
on the part of some disgruntled brass 
hats. With all the attacks he had 
to withstand, it was Menon who 
established the principle that our aim 


One of the shortcomings of 
Krishna Menon as a political leader 
has been his incapacity to rise above 
nis individualism and identify him- 
self totally with any mass movement. 
Mainstream (March 9) in introducing 
Menon’s article in London Sunday 
. Times, said that “а whole genera- 
tion of Indian students abroad in the 
. thirties” received “their political 

apprenticeship under his leadership." 
While I have no objection to any 
-tribute being paid to Menon's quali- 
ties, I think this particular piece has. 
been very much of an exaggeration. 
And I have good reasons to speak 
from personal experience. 
In the India League days, nation- 
alist elements among Indian students 
ло Britain worked actively іп the 
League mainly because it was a. plat- 
farm that had the support of all the 
British political elements from Palme 
. Dutt to Gaitskell standing for Indian 
independence. Besides, the India 
. League enjoyed recognition by the 
Indian National Congress. Krishna 
Menon was of course the central 
figure in thé India Lague, but, as 
many of my contemporaries will bear 
me out, there was no political appren- 
ticeship under Menon as such. 
Rather some of his angularities and 
personal likes and dislikes acted at 
times as a deterrent to bigger 


should be to produce a5 far as possi- 
ble our-own defence equipments 
and not depend on outside bounties. 
The stress he has consistently laid on 
defence production has naturally 
earned for him: the wrath of the 
foreign powers selling defence equip- 
ments to us, as also of the Indian big 
business which wanted to make pro- 
fits out of defence needs. The man 
who stands upto powerful interests 
can never expect to be left in peace 
ру those whose interests his policy 
its. 

This staunchly, national outlook 
of Krishna Menon has a wider vision. 
He has himself put it in a Republic 
Day. article this year: “Our emer- 
gence to independent nationhood it- 
self has depended not a little on our 
faith in proclemation of and insis- 
tence on the role and power of the 
people as 4.whole. Early, and many 


by Н. S. 


years before independence, we hitch- 
ed our ideas, slogans and orienta- 
tions and later, policies, measures 
and institutional developments to 
ends that made for equality and 
justice." 

And.he further explained: “We 


recognize that this equality is a pro- · 


cess and, like all social processes, 
has to be progressive and demand 
acceptance of jt from а nation and 
people. It means not only equality 
of status, but at least an easier access 
to equality of function. This is the 
real content of non-discrimination— 
racial, political, social and econo- 
mic—the essential content of social 
justice." : 

For this outspoken approach to 
the nation’s basic problem, his tra- 
ducers have not spared him. Martyr- 
dom is often the reward that awaits 
a dedicated spirit. 


HANDICAP OF AN INDIVIDUALIST 


mobilisation cf the Indian commu- - hardly functioned for the simple 


nity in Britain than was achieved in 
the India Leegue. Even inside the 
India League, Мепоп- did not have 


'the magnanimity and tolerance. of 


a great leader to attract everybody by 
his personal magnetism. His intole- 
rance at times was in direct ratio to 
his brilliance. If the overpowering 
compulsion of a national struggle for 
independence had not been there; I 
doubt if the India League under 
Menon's stewardship could have 
grown into an active movement. 
This lack of forbearance in politi- 
cal life has dogged Menon's steps 
throughout his subsequent career. 
In the Congress even under the best 
of auspices, Menon could impress 
and overawe the A.LC.C. by his 
oratory and erudition but not by the 
qualities of human endearment and 
tolerance that marked the leadership 
of a Gandhi or a Nehru. During his 
long tenure in New Delhi, I wonder 
if Menon with all the advantages of 
Nehru's support, testimonial and 
patronage, ever realised the impor- 
tance of cu-tivating the Congress 
Parliamentary Party members: His 
neglect of this aspect of political life 
was shown up rather staggeringly 
when the crisis created by the Chinese 
aggression reinforced the anti-Menon 
lobby; the lobby in his support 


reason that Menon never cared to 
rally - Congressmen. 

Menon's extreme individualism 
stands in the way of his being able to 
mobilise even those who may see eye 
to eye with him in politics. There are 
numerous cases of his losing good 
allies through sheer personal anti- 


pathy. Staunch Nehruites who may ` 


agree with every word in a Menon 
speech can be found by scores who 
cannot stand him as a personality, 
because of some provocation or mis- 
understanding - which Menon has 
never cared to clear up. 


Conversely, Menon has an irre- * 


pressible habit of moving in a small 
group of admirers, to the exclusion 
of almost the rest of the world. There 
is no doubt that Menon is a very 
good and loyal friend to those whom 
he accepts in his inner cabinet. But 
it can by no means be said that 
Menon's personal cabinet is an 
areopagus of the elite either in politi- 
cal or intellectual life. I have often 
wondered how such a brilliant man 
could afford to spend so much time 

~in the company of those who can by 
no stretch of imagination be regard- 
ed as anywhere near  brilliance. 

` Menon at least cannot be known by 
the company he keeps. 


For a mere individual, this trait", 


— 
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may Бе а handicap but not necessarily 
a disqualification. For а political 
leader, it vitiates not only his own 
approach - towards others but of 
others towards himself. Although 


Defence is a closed book for out- 


siders, the impression is widespread 
that personal likes and dislikes might 
have played no small part in his judg- 
ment of men and things when he 
held one of the most crucial port- 
folios as a cabinet minister. At many 
a decisive moment, the greatness of 
a leader comes out when he acts as 
the conscience of his entize flock and 
not merely of a select few. 

Another minus point against 
Menon is his rough temper. It is not 
part of his upbringing because 
Menon's urbanity is unquestioned. 
His temper is partly the expression 
of his intolerance and thus often acts 
as a deterrent against getting more 
people come nearer to him. Although 
many of his bouts with pressmen were 
the result of deliberate provocation by 
interested newsmen trying to run him 
down, there is no denying the fact that 
Menon himself irritates the Fourth 
Estate by not-so-unavoidable sallies. 

Menon has made a great reputa- 
tion as a diplomat: As a courageous 
figure in the Afro-Asian world, he 
earned the admiration as well as the 


anger of the Western bloc, particu- 
larly of Americans. At one stage, 
Menon commanded the respect of 
the Asian-African group in the U.N. 
of which he was one of the principal 
architects. But as more and more 
of these nations attained stature, and 
together commanded strength, the 
spell of Menon over them was brok- 
en. No longer would they like to be 
treated as juniors nor would they be 
impressed by somebody who hob- 
nobbed mostly with Cabot Lodges 
and Gromykos, with evident impa- 
tience for the newcomers to the U.N. 
His personal diplomacy was hardly 
effective at the Belgrade Conference 
while few of the African nations 
entertained the same veneration for 
this U.N. veteran as they used to 
five years ago. 

With all his aptitude and compe- 
tence in facing the knottiest of 
foreign-policy issues, Menon is more 
stimulating than inspiring. He lacks 
the broadmindedness of a statesman 
even though he is recognised as a 
diplomat of a very high order. 
Menon shines more as an opponent 
than as.a friend. Не is in his ele- 
ments in debunking an adversary 
than in winning over a potential ally. 

In assessing Menon’s role as a 
diplomat, it is necessary to pete the 


political background in which he has 
thrived in the international sphere. 
Menon is essentially a cold-war pro- 
duct. The peculiar balance of forces 
between ie two power blocs required 
that both Sides should try to win over 
the uncommitted nations and in the 
fifties, India happened to be the key 
country in that set-up: she herself 
had no major item of conflict with 
any of the bigger powers. Secondly, 
the cold-war relations in those years 
had been such that both the U.S.A. 
and the U.S.S.R. did need some- 
body to act as a go-between, and it 
was here that Menon proved .to be 
handy to both the camps. 

This situation has substantially 
changed with closer, direct liaison 
growing up between Moscow and 
Washington. Secondly, the uncom- 
mitted nations themselves have 
grown in stature and there is no rea- 
son why they should accept India's 
leadership without question. Thirdly, 
our own dispute with China has not 
only affected our position as a non- 
partisan power but has tied us down 
to our own immediate problem cons- 
tricting our freedom to act as a free 
lance in world diplomacy. It is this 
changed background which explains 
to a Jarge measure Menon's changing 


. fortunes as a diplomat. 


n WORLD STATESMAN 


Krishna Menon has a great re- 
cord of service to the nation which 
few of his detractors can claim. 
From the early thirties till the coun- 
try won independence, Menon was 
not just a publicity agent of the 
Congress abroad. He himself was 
prominently associated with 
main currents of progressive thought 
in Europe and linked up our national 
struggle for freedom with the Left- 
wing movements abroad. He kept 
Nehru posted with the new trends in 
Europe, and if our national move- 
ment took a definite stand against 
Fascism and aligned itself with the 
anti-fascist forces, Menon made no 
small contribution towards it. 

An important feature of Krishna 
Menon's campaign for Indian free- 
dom abroad was that he never took 
a narrow jingoist stand. It had 
more thana mere negative approach 
of hatred. against the British; it 
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` by B.G. REDDY 


envisaged an independent India that 
would look forward to socialism. 
That was why in the worst days of 
British repressive measures in 1942- 
44, Menon never lost faith and never 
considered that Fascism could be an 
ally of Indian freedom.  . 

After independence, when he was 
called upon to play a major role as 
the nation's representative abroad, 
he distinguished himself not only 
by his sense of dignity and self- 
respect but his courage in speaking 
up for nations struggling to be free. 
He was perhaps the first among the 
Afro-Asian diplomats who evoked 
respect from the Western powers. 
Menon could grapple with the pro- 
blems that beset the Great Powers; 
he is as much at home in taking up 
the complicated issue of disarma- 
ment or the German question as he 
would bern fighting for the freedom of 
people under Portuguese dictatorship. 
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It is true that Menon has always 


kept a soft corner for the British. 
And it is doubtful if India would 
have continued to remain within the 
Commonwealth but for Menon's 
pleadings. But this attitude was dic- 
tated not merely by his sentimental 
attachment to Britam— which can- 
not be denied—but by the thesis 
which Menon seemed to hold on to, 
namely, the British imperialism is 


.now a spent force and the real 


bulwark of colonialism in the world 
today is American imperialism; and 
so the target of colonial people 
should be against the inroad of Ameri- 
can imperialism rather than of any 
other power. India's continued re- 
luctance to speak up against France 
whether on the question of Algeria 
or Pondicherry was the expression 
of the same approach. 

This came up in Menon's prefer- 
етсе for Avro-748 (a British aircraft) 


in preference to the Lockheed's offer, 
despite the fact that the American 
terms were more attractive than the 
British. On many an issye before 
the U.N., Menon is коді їо have 
leaned more on the’ side of the 
British than any -other Western- 
power. 

At the same time, when major 
issues of world import confronted 
cour diplomacy, Menon has not hesi- 
tated to come out against the British. 
Over the Anglo-French attack on 
‘Egypt in 1956, Menon condemned 
Briain. But he has never enter- 
tained any illusion about America: 
he has always regarded the inroad 
of the Dollar or the CIA with mis- 
givings in any part of the world. 
The sharpness with which he has 
throughout condemned Pakistan over 
Kashmir has to a large degree due 


to the fact that Pakistan had the back-. 


ing of America. It is significant to 
note that Menon's marathon denun- 
ciation of Pakistan's game in Kash- 
inir came after the U.S. had success- 
fully roped Pakistan in her network 
of military alliances. 

American . hostility towards 
Krishna Menon is, however, a demon- 
stration of their impatience with 
enybody. who did not toe their line. 
The 17.8. press has been vicious about 
a score of leaders of the new coun- 
tries—from Mossadegh to Кепуаба, 
from Lumumba to Nasser. There 
were days when it called Gandhi a 


Krishna Menon is not just an 
individual but has come to be identi- 
fied with certain specific attitude in 
the politics of India today. Perhaps, 
it vould be more accurate to say that 


the allergy to Menon reflects certain 


definite forces. For, there is more 
pronounced opposition to Menon 
than support for him. It does not 
of course follow that ‘because the 
opposition is prounounced therefore, 
ipso facto, it has the support of the 
' majority in the country. - 
- The storm over Menon, to my 
mind, is an essentially urban feature, 
and that too, cofined, for the most 
-part, to Delhi and Bombay. For the 
rest of the country, the entire contro- 
^versy has boiled down to a very 
‘simple proposition: Menon is*a 
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Bolshevik and Khudai Khidmatgars 
Soviet agents because they were also 
called Red Shirts. Nehru was paint- 
ed with a red brush times without 
number. Why not Krishna Menon 


"who has hurt the lobbies of Chiang 


Kai-Shek and Salazar, the Suez group 
and the Zionists, the ' America- 
Firsters and the Pakistanis? A diplo- 
mats job is rot to be loved, but to 
'get his job done. : 

As a successful diplomat who has 
io his credit two. major triumphs 
in pulling the world back from the 
brink of a nuclear war, Menon has an 
unrivalled reco-d:. both in Korea and 
in Indo-China. the dangerous turn 
in the war could be averted through 
his tireless efforts. Particularly at 
Geneva, it was Menon's diplomacy 
that could corner Dulles and bring 
about peace at a critical moment. 

An axiom in Menon’s approach 


то foreign policy has been that India 


has to strive her utmost in ‘winning 
over Moscow. This has -been dictat- 
ed not so much by ideological inte- 
rest—though Menon was no doubt 
interested in the Socialist experi- 
ment—but by geo-political. consider- 
ations. In certain respects, Menon’s 
interest іп Inco-Soviet amity recalls 
the Cripps line that helped to bring 
Britain near to the Soviet Union even 
after Chamberlain's Munich policy. 

One of the points of consistent 
attack on Menon has been that he 
betrayed the Hungarian uprising in 


PROSPECT OF COME-BACK . 


by RANBIR SINGH 


friend of Nehru? he is-a brilliant dip- 
lomat and has made a name in the 
U.N.; he hates Pakistan; when the 
Chinese attacked our frontier and 
our Army had to fall back, Menon 
had to resign because somebody had 
to take the blame for the military 
reverses, and since Menon was the 
Defence Minister, Nehru had to bow 
to public opinion and accept Menon' 


.resignation. - 


Political pundits, however, take 
a more sophisticated view of the 
episode. Sufprisingly enough, both 
the Right and the Left seem to agree 
that Menon’s exit from the Cabinet 
ssignalised a victory for the Right and 
a defeat for the Left: The Right 
takes it as its own triumph, and the 
Left has come to interpret it ‘as а 


his anxiety to placate the Soviet 
Union. Menon’s stand in the U.N. 
over_the Hungarian issue—which in 
effect was Nehru’s own—was dictat- 
ed not so much by ideological lean- 
ings as by considerations of national 
self-interest: to support the move 
for a U.N. Commission into Hun- 
gary’s internal developments would 
be to invite a similar move in 
Kashmir. Secondly, there were 
good grounds to keep off any censur- 
ihg of Moscow at a time when the 
Soviet veto on Kashmir could hardly 
be squandered away. ` : 

The charge of unpreparedness 
against the Chinese threat is now- 
adays levelled against Krishna 
Menon. But what was the actual 


_ position? With all the rumblings 


of cold war on the Himalayan border, 
nobody—not even the Western 
powers—had expected that the Chi- 
nese troops would go in for an inva- 
sion on the frontier. In fact, even 
Acharya Kripalani had not bargain- 
ed for that. The responsibility for 
unpreparedness has to be borne by 
the entire nation and not by Menon 
alone. 

With all his shortcomings, 
Krishna "Menon has helped to put 
India бп the world map. He has 
reinforced Nehru’s world outlook 
by boldly taking up concrete world 
problems and making significant 


contributions towards their solution. 


A world statesman par excellence. 


sign ofits own weakness. 

While there- may be .а grain of 
truth in such an appraisal, it certain- 
ly does not represent the whole truth. 
Menon could not possibly have been 
dislodged unless the people as a 
whole had come to feel that there 
was something lacking in our defence 
preparations. In other words, the 
critics could get a hearing only be- 
cause Menon’s record as the Defence 
Minister provided them with the 
necessary ammunition to snipe at him. 

It is interesting to recall the reac- 
tion of Menon’s entourage imme- 
diately following his resignation. They 
almost took it for granted that with 
the removal of their hero, the Final 
Bastion һай .ҒаПеп, and there would 

(Continued on page 22) 
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DE GAULLE’S HARD NUT 


Since-the beginning of the month 
of March, France has been the scene 
of a series of strikes and labour dis- 
Putes such as the country has not 
witnessed for the past ten years. 

Led by the solid strike of 170,000 
coal miners in the nationalized coal 
mines throughout the country, the 
movement has been spreading to 
other areas of the economy. There 
have been brief warning work stop- 
pages and interruptions in such fields 
as postal service, transport, gas and 
electricity (also nationalized indus- 
tries), railroads, etc. 

The demands in all these disputes 
are roughly the same: the employees 
in the public sector of the economy 
claim that their wages have fallen 
behind the prevailing level in private 
industry, and they want them in- 
creased by 11 per cent to make up for 
the Jost ground. But there are also 
other demands, not directly related 
to wages: the unions are demanding 
four weeks of paid vacation a year 
(instead of three weeks as at present 
in most branches) and the reduction 
of the work-week from 48 to 40 
hours. . І ^ 


. Poll Indicator 


‚ Why this” sudden outbreak of 
trouble and conflict in the face of the 
government’s ‘repeated assurances 


_ that economic conditions were never 


so good nor the nation’s prestige 
so high? The fact is that—while 
it is trué that industry is flourishing 
and full employment still prevails 
—the average workers, the creators 
of the present state of prosperity, 
do not feel that they are getting their 
rightful share of what there is to be 
had in the way of comfort, amuse- 
ment, education, housing and the 
general enjoyment of life. In a re- 
cent public opinion poll, two-thirds 
of the workers questioned declared 
that they were as poor as, or poorer 
than, they were five years ago, and 
four-fifths considered their incomes 
inadequate. 

Such sentiments—especially in a 
period, of apparent expansion and 
prosperity—are as important as any 
cold statistics. In a country where, 
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More and more, the shop-windows 
are gorged with a wide variety of 
items—clothing from the Common 
Market nations, gadgets from all 
over, television sets—and when cre- 
dit buying is becoming widespread, 
new needs and desires are being 
rapidly stimulated in the population, 
especially under the influence of well- 
organized advertising campaigns. If 
these needs are not met, then dis- 
content becomes rife, even though 
the actual level of life is not falling, 
but rather rising by slow—too slow— 
degrees. - 


Economic Reality 
Yet the official statistics do indi- 


cate that the psychological discontent - 


is based on economic facts. For ex- 
ample, industrial production has risen 
by about 36 per cent since 1958, the 
year De Gaulle came to power. Siace 
the total number of hours spent at 
work has remained unchanged during 
that period the rise in production 
must be due to increasing produc- 
tivity, meaning more efficient machin- 
ery and a much greater intensity of 
labour, leading to exhaustion, fatigue, 
work accidents, etc. The level of 
wages has risen at roughly the same 
rate as the increase in production, 
while prices have risen to a some- 
what lesser extent—about 23 per cent. 
From this it emerges that the rise in 
real wages throughout the economy 
has been no more than about two 
per cent a year—much below the 
annual increase in production and 
productivity. According to these 
government figures—which the trade- 
unionists claim to be an under-esti- 
mation of the'actual economic diffi- 
culties of the labouring classes— 


there has been a slow, creeping rise, 


in the buying power of the general 
population, as compared with the 
swift and steady increase in the pro- 
duction of goods. | 
In other words, the workers’ 
share inthe general product of labour 
is even less than it was, say, before 
the.coming of De Gaulle to power, 
even though they'are actually some- 
what better off than they were. Such 
a situation—creating a strong sense 


of injustice and a suspicion of in- 
efficiency on the part of the nation's 
rulers—is made to order for labour 
unrest and encourages conflict. 

These figures refer to the popula- 
tion as a whole, but the workers in 
the State industries and services feel 
that they have been cheated more 
than the others of their due share in 
the "prosperity" of France. The 
facts show that the wages in the pub- 
lic sector have been stagnating over 
the years, while the cost of living 
bas been rising and workers in 
private industry have been winning 
wage increases and other benefits— 
not enough to appease them entirely 
but far more than the employees of 
the public services. 

The latest victory for the trade- 
unions in the private sector of the 
economy was the winning of the right 
to four weeks of paid vacation for 
more than two million workers. 
Vacations are a sacred institution in 
France, and the high rate of labour 
productivity makes them more neces- 
sary than ever. The unions had been 
carrying on a consistent programme 
of agitation for this demand along 
with the battle for wage increases, 
and a reduced work-week. Over the 
past few months, the four-week 
vacation was granted to 750,000 
workers in the steel industry and to 
about 500,000 textile employees. 


Algerian Impact 

The present strike movement in 
the'nationalized coal mines can be 
regarded as a direct result of the 
peace in Algeria, and the indepen- 
dence of that nation. For so long 
as the Algerian war was in progress, 
the Government, through the mouth 
of so eminent and respected a figure 
as General De Gaulle, could use 
the argument that “patriotism” re- 
quired the workers, especially the 
servants of the State, to stay on their 
jobs and produce without complain- 
ing too much about their conditions 
and pay. Мапу workers felt 
in the back of their minds that the 
expense of the war itself and the 
extra demands it imposed on the 
nation did not permit the satisfaction 
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of their demands, which they willing- 
ly ar grudgingly postponed. 

Now that the Algerian question 
has been “liquidated” as an issue in 
Freach politics, the ои по 
reason for waiting any longeZ. “Give 
us some money, Charlie!” they 
shout as they parade and demons- 
trate in the dreary mining country 
of the North, or in the Lorraine dis- 
trict to the East where the population 
voted 90 per cent for De Gaulle and 
his Party in the recent referendums 
апа electoral campaigns. The move- 
ment, once it got under way, could 
not be easily - stopped, and De 
Gaulle’s decision to ask the strikers 
back to work by a “requisition 
order", at the beginning of March 
when the strike of the coal-miners 
was only a few days old, remained a 
dead letter. The strike continued, 
stronger than ever—requisition or no 
requisition. “Let Charlie come 
down to the mines and geta taste of 
what it means!" declared some of 
the miners ‘irreverently. 


Turning Рош 


The refusal to obey the requisi- 
tion order marked a turning point in 
the recent history of the French 
labour movement. In recent years 
and months, De Gaulle often resort- 
ed to the weapon of the “back to 
work" order when he wanted to 
bring discontented workers to. heel, 
and his "tough" tactics always 
worked like a charm—the employees 
of the State-owned railroads meekly 
obeyed a similar order in 1959, and 
only last December, the striking 
Paris transport workers were forced 
into line by the same method. But 
it did not work with the miners. 

The failure of the requisition order 
gave the miners’ strike a new signifi- 
cance that strengthened the unity 
among the strikers themselves and 
won for them the strong sentimental 
and also financial aid of other wage- 
earners all over France. For their 
fight was no longer only a question 
of money and vacations—it was a 
struggle for the rights of labour. 
“Their fight is our fight!" became the 
rallying cry which brought French 
workers to the side of the embattled 
miners. 

In widely scattered. parts of the 
country and in many different indus- 
tries and sectors of the economy, 
the workers staged brief symbolic 
work stoppages or demonstrations 
to show their support for the miners. 
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The leadership of the trade-union 
movement began collecting funds to 
help the striking miners hold out 
against the advancing threat of 
-hunger which.the government hoped 
would soon drive them back to work 
in droves. The slogan—one day's 
pay for the miners!—began to 
spread, and the francs from pockets 
that could not easily afford it began 
streaming in to the various strike 
headauarters. 


Spirit of Unanimity 

The students at the Sorbonne 
staged a parade through the streets 
of ће Latin Quarter to show their 
sympathy for the strikers and dis- 
persed only afier being severely 
attacked by the police. Іп many 
neighbourhoods of the Capital, 
miners' delegates wearing their white 
helmets came to collect money, and 
everywhere, the response was warm 
and friendly? Finally, even the 
French bishops, in their annual 


convention, went on record in favour ` 


of the miners’ demands. 

Meanwhile, in the mining towns 
of France, the strike continued in an 
atmosphere of cignity and tranqui- 
llity. There were few clashes between 
miners and the. police, and very 
few attempts Бу strike-breakers 
to cause the movement's downfall. 
In this country where the labour 
movement has been deeply divided 
on political grounds, especially since 
the beginning of the Cold War, the 


three great labour organizations—. 


the Communist-led Confederation 
Generale du Travail (CGT), the 
Socialist-led Force Ouvriere (FO), 
and the Catholic-led Confederation 
Francaise des T-availleurs Chretiens 
(CFTC)—were completely united 


behind the strikers’ demands and- 


carried on the strike in a spirit of 
unanimity. For the first time, the 
engineers employed in the mines 
threw in their lot with the workers 
and joined the strike movement. 
Merchants and store-keepers helped 
out by letting the strikers buy their 
food on credit. 

Seldom had such a high degree 
of unity been achieved! The strikers 
injected no devisive question of 
politics into their action—they spoke 
only about raising their standards 
of living and improving their condi- 
tions of life. But they also. raised, 
from time to time, the question of the 
future of the French coal-mining 
industry itself in the face of competi- 


“neath the costs of production. 


tion from other sources of energy like 
oil and from cheaper American and. 
West German coal. ` 

The Government—unable to en- 
force its ill-advised requisition order 
—baulked at meeting the miners’ 
demands on the -grounds that the 
wage raises would cost too much, and 
the national budget could not afford 


to satisfy them without at the same. 


time finding new sources of income 


by raising taxes and incrasing the. 


fares and prices for government ser- 
vices. Thus—explained the Govern- 
ment spokesmen—the miners’ raises 
would be paid for, in the last analysis, 
by the rest of the population, and a 
new. inflationary spiral would be set 
in motion. i 


‘“Non-Partisan’”’ Experts 


A commission of “non-partisan” 
experts was set up to investigate the 


situation, and it arrived at the con- ~~ 


clusion that the miners’ basic argu- 
ment and figures‘were not far wrong. 
Still the Government remained ada- 
mant, and offered to give the miners 
only 6.5 per cent increase spread 
over a period of a year, rather than 
11 per cent immediately as the miners 
insisted. The strike continued, but 
there was still hope that negotia- 
tions would be resumed before very 
long. _ 

The trade-unionists answered the 
regime’s argument that it would be 
too,expensive for the State to meet 
the miners’ demands by pointing 
out that the Government’s pro- 
gramme for the construction of a 
national atomic arsenal was already 
eating up more of the tax-payer's 
money than would be needed to give 
the strikers coplete satisfaction. If 
these useless expenses were cut, the 
workers’ demands could be met 
without raising taxes, fares or prices! 

Critical voices also made the point 
that the Government was losing mil- 
lions each year in potential revenue 
by having the State-owned coal- 
mines, rail-raods, gas and electricity 
companies sell their ‘products and 


` services to the giant industrial trusts 


at fantastically low prices well be- 


these State gifts to the trusts were 
elininated, enough extra money 
could be brought into the annual 
treasury to more than satisfy the de- 
mands of the striking miners. ' 


Regardless of how it is settled, . 
the powerful miners' strike, and the. 


(Continued on page 22) 
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The Parliament and the press have discussed Sri 
bare. In fact, it has turned out to be the stormiest 
ore an economic journalis and tbe other a research 
criticisms levelled against the Super Profits Tax and a 


Super Profits Tax. 


Morarji Desai's Super ils Tax thread- 
of all his fiscal measures. Here two authors, 

Scholar in economics, analyse the 
ssess the effectiveness of the measure. 


ANTI-NATIONAL SLIDE BACK ? 


If one suspects some ‘pre- 
arranged’ perfection in the mounting 
crescendo of criticism against the 
Super-Profits Tax and the favourable 
reaction reported to have been creat- 
ed in the Finance Minister, the infer- 
ence cannot all be attributed to: any 
phobia. : 

The Super Profits Tax is certainly 


not the only texation measure, pro- . 


posed by Sri Morarji Desai for find- 
ing the additioral resources this year. 
On points of equity, ability to pay 
and any other well-accepted canon 
of taxation, there are a host of new 
levies, proposed by him, which can 
legitimately be picked up for opposi- 
tion. : 
The Super Profits Tax is the only 
proposal which directly seeks їо tap 
the ‘uppermost strata’ in our society 


to pay up their legitimate due for ` 
- defending and ceveloping the nation. 


The Finance Minister anticipates 
Rs 25 crores from it, ‘that is, 9 per 
cent of the additional resources re- 
quired in 1963-64. The critics of this 
measure, who in essence represent 
the wealthiest—if not also the most 


cunning—lot ir our poor country, ` 


have chosen to put the net proçeeds 
of this tax at Rs 65 crores. That 
this figure includes a large element of 
exaggeration is conceded even by 
Right-wing commentators, just as 


the estimates of the Finance Minister- 


may have erred on the low side. 


“National Interest?? 
` Assuming that the truth lies in 
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as will be disproportionate to what 
others are asked to bear? How is it 
that the plethora of memoranda and 
representations ceaselessly churned 
out against this measure do not touch 
this central point squarely ? 

The core of all their lamentations 
is that the Super Profits Tax will 
kill all incentives for investment, 
retard industrial growth and ultimate- 
ly ruin both defence and develop- 
ment. In other words, the spokes- 
men of our private sector are telling 


„Ше Government what is in their own 


interest. This almost impudent arro- 
gance apart, what is left in this 
line of argument so tirelessly put 
forward by the motley crowd of the 
FICC-wallahs, Tata-coteries, Stock- 
exchange racketeers and AIMO 
minions? | 

One may not grant {һе govern- 
ment a monopoly to prescribe what 


is best for the. country; but, will 


anyone, particularly after the disturb- 
ing revelations of the Vivian Bose 
Report and the reported findings of 
the Mahalanobis inquiry, conclude 
that this wisdom resides in the cham- 
pions of private sector? ` 


Speculative Capital 

The Super Profits Tax will cer- 
tainly inhibit the flow of speculative 
capital into industry and commerce. 
This is the fear behind all the 
loud and persistent protestations that 
have been touched off by the proposal. 
Little do the critics of this ilk realise 
4 : : 
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‘of development have tended' to 


gravitate more towards the pockets 
of the “haves”, is directly traceable 
to this defect. 

If this measure succeeds in check- 
ing the inflow of this speculative 
capital, the nation and development 
programmes all stand to. benefit. 
Industrial investment conducive to 
the growth of a mixed economy in 


.the context of a progressively social- 


list society, has to receive its sus- 
tenance from entirely different 
sources. The motivation too has to 
be -entirely different and not the 
glittering prospect of taking a short 
cut to climb on top of a sprawling 
industrial or commercial empire. 


**Perpetual Parole? 

The element of private ownership 
envisaged in our concept of a mixed 
economy is to be provided essentially y 


-by those who respond to the call of 


building up small industries and co- 
operatives. If when the ideal of hav- 
ing a mixed economy was agreed to 
by the nation at the initiative of the 
Prime Minister, the acquiescence was 
secured on the condition that what is 
to co-exist with the growing public 
sector is certainly not expanding 
industrial and commercial empire 
but the small and co-operative ven- 
tures. Added to that was the rider 
that the existing business tycoons 
would be on a kind of a "perpetual 
parole", their strict conformity to the 
larger interests of the nation and its. 





produce no impression оп those 
fattened- by their ill-gotten riches. 


- Proverbial Leopard 
Within Ministerial сіт, those 
. who make out a plausible case for 
the private sector as it functions to- 
day have never failed to point out 
that the surpluses of the private 
sector will provide reasonable те- 
sources for the State to develop the 
badly-required basic industries in the 
public sector. It is this argument 
that has often stayed the hands of 
the Government from embarking on 
any policy of becoming ‘tough’ with 
the sharks of private sector. In the 
Super Profits measure, brought out 
.at a time when, to quote the famous 
words of Nelson, every Indian is 
expected to do his duty, there is the 
first opportunity for the vested inte- 
rests to fulfil the great hopes pinned 
on them by their spokesmen.inside the 
Government. The response has been 
anything but to the liking of this 
group; the private sector like the pro- 
verbial leopard cannot change its spot. 
A fact which has been deliberately 
covered up in all the din that this 
measure has aroused is that the Super 
Profits Tax does not seek to limit 
dividends. Both the U.S. and the 
U.K. went in for a period of divi- 
dend limitation when fighting an 
all-out war. What our Super Profit 
Tax seeks is only to take away 50 


per cent of the profits above the 
six 2er cent level and 60 per cent 
above the ten per cent level. In 
other words, an equal percentage in 
the former case and 40 per cent in 
the latter case are still available for 
distribution, over and above the 
basic percentage of six and. ten. 


Continuous Wailing 

In any other country, capitalistic 
or otherwise, faced with a situation 
similar to the one we are facing, a 
moderate proposal of this nature 
would have provoked sharp criti- 
cism forits undue solicitude for the 


rich. Paradoxically, what we see. 


in our country is a continuous wail- 
ing both from the press and the plat- 
form against the Draconian harshness 
of this impost! If a dazed public 
fee] that a time has come for us to. 


rethink some of the basic tenets of. 


our economic policy—particularly 
those relating to the function of pri- 
private sector—the blame will lie 
entirely on those who chose to bite 
the hand that sought to feed and 
milk them. 

What then is the secret of this 
suicidal policy of the private sector? 
Do they want to commit harakari? 
An emphatic no: The Super Profit 
tax touches at the raw. All other 
taxes they either manage to evade 
successfully or cleverly pass ‘on to 


the scapegoat of a consumer. The 


Super Profits tax is ап unknown 
quantity until the balance sheet, 
however doctored it might be, is 
finally drawn. It is when the free- 
booters stealthily divide the booty 
that the tax collector puts in his 
appearance with the bill. And he 
demands-between 50 to 60 per cent. 
To whom could they pass on this 
burden? The transactions are all 
closed. And, yet,-are they to be 
deprived of what should be theirs by 
the rules.of the game? 


You can easily see the reason for 


'their feeling outraged: Morarji Bhai 


has let them down. “бо, we shall let 
him down", runs the logic. After 
all, the niceties of being patriotic 
and supporting one's own spokesmen 
in the Government are rules which 
need not be sheepishly adhered to. 

This gives only one: side of the 
coin: what about those who have all 
along espoused their cause inside 
the Government? Can they now 


-afford to confess that their favourites 


have let them down; that their expec- 


tations are misplaced? That may be- 


honest; but it is not politics. So, 
feign reasonableness and proclaim 
you are having an open mind. That 
saves your face and ensures your 
politics from being weakened... . 
It may be an anti-national slide- 
back. But, who bothers about the 


-nation? Take care of the individuals 


and the nation will take care of itself. 


ASSESSING THE CRITICISM. 


The budget for 1963-64” has 
puzzled many, belonging to the Right 
wing as well as the Left. Two sets of 
reasons have caused ай" Ше ‘parties 
to be cautious in making any devas- 
tating criticism of the Government's 
budget policy. Firstly, the country 
as a whole has reconciled itself to 
the inevitable consequences of heavy 
outlay on defence. Secondly, con^ 
trary to the fears entertained by the 
progressive sections—that the Go- 
vernment is going to cut down 
planned outlay on development— 
they have been confronted , with a 
budget where the total outlay on 
Flan has been maintained with a 
marginal cut of Rs..93 crores, as 
compared to the estimate made by 
National Development Council. e 
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However, this approval of the 
Government's policy in general has 
not led to total acceptance of all the 
aspects of its policy. There are vari- 
ous criticisms. Two aspects of the 
Budget have been severely attacked 
-ргісе rise resulting from the budget, 
and Super Profits Tax. After the 
initial attack on price rise, the Super 
Profits tax seems to be tlie only tax 
measure which has been tenaciously 
opposed by Big Business. Even today 
pressure groups are working either to 
remove this tax altogether or at least 
fo raise the minimum dividends, 
suggested in the Budget. 


Golden Eggs | T ; 
Almost all the major organs of 
propaganda have attacked this as a 


tax which would kill the goose that 
lays the golden eggs. The Swatantra 
circles have been clamouting for thé 
removal of this tax altogether on 
very humane considerations: such as 
that this tax will result in rise in 
prices and cut into, ће provident 
fund of the workers. 

There are, however, certain 
important objections to this tax 
which have been voiced by certain 
sections of the people. Before eva- 
luating the advantages and dis- 
advantages of this tax it is desirable 
to know exactly what the tax itself 
means. uo 

This tax is payable over and above 
the income and super-tax_currently 
payable by the companies, at the flat 
rate of 50 per cent of their taxable 
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profits. A company becomes liable 
to Super Profits Tax when its profits 
after deducting income and super 
tax, exceed 6 per cent of its paid-up 
capital and reserves, excluding re- 
serves which are allowed as deduc- 
tion in computing income for the 
purpose of the existing tax on pro- 
fits but including share premium re- 
serves, if any. Where the net earn- 
ings chargeable to Super Profit Tax 
exceed 6 per cent but are not above 
10 per cent of capital as defined 
above, the rate of tax is 50 per cent, 
but on net earnings above 10 per cent, 
the rate of tax is 60 per cent. By this 
measure the tax that would be levied 
after the 10 per cent dividend of their 
total capital will be considerably 
high. 

The Finance Minister has expect- 
ed the yield from this tax to reach 
Rs 25 crores a year. Its share in 
the total additional tax revenue ex- 
pected during the next year (Rs 235 
crores) is only 10:8-рег cent. 


Critics’ Question 

In the face of the smallness of 
its share in the total tax revenue, 
critics have questioned the wisdom of 
the Government’s adherence-to this 
tax. It is.also pointed out that this 
amount of revenue could have been 
procured by raising the profit tax at a 
flat rate of 7.5-per cent. 

The serious criticism of the new 
tax can be summed up in the follow- 
ing manner. Firstly, this tax will 
kill efficiency and sound the death 
knell to development. Secondly, it 
will adversely affect the much- 
needed foreign investment. Thirdly, 
as the rate of interest in the organis- 
ed sector of money market is 8 to 
9 per cent, this tax would not enable 
the companies to meet this burden. 
Fourthly, it will have adverse effect 
on the capital market because it will 
lead to switching over of funds from 
the corporate sector to other sectors 
resulting in the starvation of the 
finance for the corporate. sector. 
Fifthly, it would discriminate between 
companies: it goes against the inte- 
rests of new firms and those which 
are heavily dependent on borrowing. 
The trading and banking sector will 
be severely affected. Further, it goes 
against the companies with high 
proportion of borrowed capital 
compared to their own capital. Also 
it will go against companies with 
fluctuating incomes. Lastly, it would 
encourage the tendency to inflate the 
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costs and thus lead to a rise 
prices. 

These criticisms against this tax 
сап be met. It is true that it may 
affect the efficiency in the private 
sector to the extent it would affect 
those small and growing firms whose 
only means to grow are to plough 
back their profits. This argument 
can, however, be countered, at least 
substantially. A genuinely growing 
company has means to reduce the 
burden of the tax, because any firm 
which wants to plough back some 
profits for certain genuine purchase 
of equipment can always do so. For 


in 


apart from its depreciation, it сап. 


deduct 25 per cent of its price as 
development rebate. The incentive 
to do this will be stronger now than 
before. 

However, it can be argued since 
the companies are forced to main- 
tain the dividends, and if the burden 
falls on the retained profits, the scope 
for expansion of industries is limited. 
But experience has shown that many 
firms first meet the requirement of 
expansion and then.pay the divi- 
dends. : 

"Moreover, if this tax is treated as 
a temporary measure, the shareholders 
Should not have objections about 
théir companies accumulating the 
assets which would certainly reflect 
later, in the appreciation of their 
shares. : 


Question of Efficiency 


It can also be safely argued that 
the increase in incentive and effi- 
ciency is not necessarily a function of 


tax. If the firm is deterred by the 
extra tax on their marginal return, 


however, it may affect efficiency. 
But in the case where it will be en- 
couraged by the fall in their return, 
the firm may actually strive hard to 
meet its expenditures of development 
after tax. 

Inflating the cost structure is 
again a possibility. But there are 
various ways of controlling it. Ex- 
penses on commissions, advertise- 
ment and entertainment can be dis- 
allowed. The: budget had one of 
the measures to put a.ceiling on the 
salary of the employees of the firms. 
Matters relating to equipment and 
building are already controlled. 

As regards the rise in prices on 
account of the tax, the danger still 
exists. In the face of increasing 
demand, there is no reason.to believe 
that the entrepreneur should pay the 


tax. ‘It is extremely likely that he 
would transfer this on to the consum- 


er. The Government in this respect 
should фе more careful and try to 
evolve n&asures which would prevent 


any such eventuality. 


With regard to the argument that 
the funds would be diverted from the 
corporate sector to other sectors one 
can answer that this fear would be 
there only when undesirable expens- 
es, such as on ostentations residential 
housing, is not controlled. Further; 
if the equity capital is not coming 
forward for industries which really 
need support, the Government can 
either enter the market and buy the 
equities, or offer loans. 


Discriminatory Tax? 


The argument that it is a dis- 
criminatory tax between companies 
can also be met. First of all, new 
companies will get the tax holiday 
‘for five years after they begin to pro- 
duce. Secondly, with regard to the 
companies which have a high pro- 
portion of borrowed capital, the tax 
in fact will act as a disincentive to 
those firms which dress up their capi- 
tal as borrowed to get- interest pay- 
‘ment deducted. 


The.banks and trading companies 
are concerns -with higher profits 
than manufacturing industries. The 
wide disparity that exists between 
trading, banking and manufacturing 
industries should be rectified in the 
interest of industrial development, 
to canalise the finances to more desi- 
rable sectors of the economy. 

Any tax on profits it can be argu- 
ed, will defer the foreign investment. 
To attract foreign investment in the 
most socially desired industry, pro- 
per relief measures can be incorporat- 


-ed in the tax. 


The tax will also reduce the 
attraction to produce goods whose 
prices are not controlled, such as 
rayon and plastics. 

Apart from the arguments against 
it, the tax poses one of the most diffi- 
cult questions—evasion, which is 
50 rampant. It is generally consi- 
dered that this tax is susceptible to 
large-scale evasion. Even in those 
countries where there is eifficient tax 
administration, the super tax lends 
itself to evasion. This tax can be 
evaded by big firms while the smaller 
firms may be unjustly affected. It 
is the duty of the Government in the 


(Continued on page 20) 
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Mainstream (March 23) carried an article dealing with conflicting national 
interests involved in the proposed Malaysia Federation. Неге ini this article written ' 


: by Мовтнү 


MALAYSIA: INDONESIAN ANGLE — - 


by a specialist on South-East Asia, the Indonesian point of view is treated in 


Perhaps no other issue has strain- 
ed the relations-between Malaya and 
Indonesia so much as Tengkü Abdul 
Rahman's proposal for the formation 
of the Federation of Malaysia. The 

^two countries, in spite of the racial, 
religious, 


af each other and controversies had 
not been infrequent in the past. But 
at no time in the past decade had the 
' relations between the two countries 
been at such a low ebb. - 2 
One important reason for these 
'bad relations between the two coun- 
tries is the image that they carry of 
each other. Indonesia, in the eyes 
* ofthe bulk of the Malayan Chinese, 
Malayan Indians and perhaps a 
large section of the Malays, is badly 
administered by a dictatorial govern- 
ment headed by President Soekarno; 
eccnomically declining, increasingly 
coming  undér- Communist in- 
fluence and unnecessarily building up 
its military. It is true there are a 
number of Malayans who readily 
acknowledge the inspiration they 


received for their national ‘struggle - 


from Indonesia’s struggle for inde- 
pendence. But by and large the 
United Malay Nationalist Organiza- 
tion, the ruling party in Malaya, 
seem to carry the picture mentioned 
above. In Indonesia's eyes, Malaya 
is yet to émerge completely free from 
the colonial influence, and has always 
.been anti-Indonesian as а result of 
its being influenced by its Western 
allies. 


Mutual Suspicion . - 

; A number of factors have con- 
tributed to intensify this feeling of 
suspicion of each other. Malaya 
attained independence at atime when 
the internal political and economic 
conditions in Indonesia were un- 
stable. The central government in 
Djakarta was under severe pressure 
and there were clear indications that 
the dissatisfied regions would revolt 
against the centre. Soekarno’s 
attacks on the political parties, as 
being responsible for the instability 


16 


greater detail, bringing ont th 


cultural and linguistic . 
affinity, had been mutually suspicious , 


in the country were interpreted as his 
‘attempts to impose his own auto- 

cratic rule over the-country. The Bri- 
- tish-controlled ` English press in 
‘Malaya and . Singapore violently 
attacked Soekarno’s policies. They 
considered that: his policies would 
pave the way for the Communists in 
the country, who were already power- 
* ful. Soekarno's frequent visits to the 


Soviet Union, China and other Сот- 


munist countries were viewed with 
. misgivings. Above all the: increas- 
ing military strength in Indonesia, 
ostensibly:for the purpose of self 
defence, was viewed with арргеһеп- 
sion іп Malaya, and the Malayan lea- 
ders were quite outspoken in their 
criticism of- Indonesia. 
Economic Rivalry . | 
Economically, Malaya and Indo- 


nesia are competitors in the world 
market for rubber and tin. The 


Й 


prosperity of: both depends on the. 
world prices of these valuable com- | 


modities. A number of factors 
helped a rapid recovery of Malaya, 
from the ravages of war and attain 
a reasonable prosperity. In the same 
period, Indonesia failed to register 


considerable. progress and its eco-. 


nomy was stagnant. But what irri- 
tated Indonesia most маѕ: Ше alarm- 
ing rise in smuggling activities, which 
depresséd the government's revenue 
considerably. Quite . understand- 
ably Indonesia considered that both 
Malaya and Singapore served as the 
base for the mercenary Chinese to 
carry on their smuggling activities. 
During thg Sumatra rebellion, 
Siagapore became almost the base for 
rebel activity in Indonesia. 

Added to these;  indiscreet 
remarks of several leaders of Malaya 
had annoyed Indonesia considerably. 
Even Tengku Abdul Ráhman [had 
on many occasions been severely 
criticised by the Indonesian press and 
officials. His remark about two years 
ago that Indonesia might join the 
proposed Association of South-East 
Asian states, drew a vehement pro- 
test from the official circles, which 


. 


е shadow of Chinese domination over the region. 


were very critical of the proposed 
Association.. In recent times, the 
press in both the countries have uti-. 
lised every opportunity to attack 
each other. Obviously such a state 
of affairs is hardly conducive to 
friendly relations between these two 


' countries. 


Tengku's Role . . 
Tengku Abdul Rahman's pro- 


- posal for the formation of Federation 
of Malaysia came at a time when the - 


relations were not particularly happy. 
Tengku's attempts to bring about a 
settlement of the West -Irian dispute 
had ended in a failure a little earlier. 
Indonesian official circles felt that 
Tengku had not properly under- 


. stood Indonesia's stand-point. Seve- 


ral unkind remarks in the Indone- 
sian press and official circles were 
promptly. replied to by tbe Malayan 
press. | m 

It is in the context of this past 
history of the relations between 
Malaya and Indonesia that Indone- 
sia’s opposition to the Malaysia 
proposal is to be understood. The 
initial reaction to the proposal was 
not one of disapproval. With’ the 
exception of the Communist : Party 
of Indonesia, the other political parti- 
es had little/to comment on this 
proposal. The Communist Party 


-attacked the proposal ás an attempt 


to perpetuate colonial domination 
over the. areas. It- considered that 
the British imperialism with the.co- 
operation of some Malays would 
continue to dominate over Malaya. 


. But official opposition to the proposal 


did not come till the end of the year 
1962. Indonesian official circles 
cautiously remarked that the libera- 
tion of Borneo territories would be 
welcomed by the Indonesians. 

While Malaya considered that the 
formation of Malaysia would lead.to 
a greater stability in the troubled 
area, Indonesia considered that by 
the very nature of the organization 
stability would be undermined. It is 
apparent that the proposed Federa- 


tion would follow a strong pro-West “<. - 
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"Malaya's 
spread to Borneo territories. . . .inci- 


policy, and perhaps would not be . 


very friendly to Indonesia. 


In the course of a year Indonesia’s 
attitude changed -into one of 
opposition. Soon after the Azahari 
revolt broke out, Indonesia’s Foreign 
Minister Subandrio stated that .“if 
hostility to Indonesia 


dents of- physical conflict may be 
unavoidable.” Obviously Indone- 
sia has its own suspicions that the 
federation of Malaysia might take 


advantage of internal troubles in . 


Indonesia. This kind of suspicion 
perhaps has no basis, But unfortu- 
nately statements from “blundering 
amateurs" (in the words of Singapore 
daily, Straits Times), like the acting 
Secretary General, Syed Albar, had 
only strengthened such suspicions. 
He stated that “if Indonesia 'conti- 
nues to provoke Malaya, then Malaya 


«will not hesitate to aid any internal 


rising which promises to _restore 
democracy in Indonesia.” 


Ideological Opposition 


It is not surprising that Indonesia . 


is opposed ideologically to the pro- 
posed federation of Malaysia. Per- 


haps, no other nation in South-East. 


Asia had taken such a consistent 
stand on anti-colonialism thàn Indo- 
nesia. President Soekarno had fre- 
quently said that there could be no 
comprómise over the questions of 
anti-colonialism. And Indonesia is 
convinced that- the "federation of 
Malaysia “is an attempt to save 
rubber, tin and oil for the imperial- 
ists.” Е 

' It is, sometimes remarked that 
Indonesia has no realistic apprecia- 
tion of the dangers from the expan- 


- sionist policies of the present Chinese 


government. It is said that Indonesia 
is not aware that China has ambi- 
tions in this area. Nothing can be 
farther from the truth. Many Indo- 


. nesians quickly point: out that in the 


past, Java bad. been subjected to 
threats from the Chinese-empeérors 
and for a brief period was invaded by 
the Chinese armies. -They had 
ravaged the country. With the arri- 
val of the Dutch on the scene there 
has been a steady flow of Chinese 
into Indonesia with the encourage- 
ment of ‘the Dutch government. 
Very rapidly the Chinese acquired 
strong control over the Indonesian 
economy. : А 


April 6, 1963 


By the beginning of the present 


century the Chinese were firmly ` 


entrenched in the country. Under the 
Dutch government the Chinese.had a 
special status. But they were not 
a serious threat to the. country then: 
It was only with the emergence of 
Communist China as a major power 
in Asia that the dangers from the 
Indonesian Chinese were realised. 
The Indonesian Government sudden- 
ly realised that the loyalty of many- 
of the Chinese would be divided. 


There are nearly three million, 
Chinese in the country now, whe 
could at any time be a potential 
threat. From the beginning the gov- 
ernment imposed a number of resctri- 
tions on the Chinese, and the Chinese 
were no longer in the privileged 
position they used to enjoy under the 
Dutch. 


Dual Nationality 
During the Bandung Conference 
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the Indonesian Government succeed- 
ed in their negotiations with Mr 
Chou En-lai, and a Dual Nationality 
Agreement had been signed. In 
1958-59 the Indonesian Government 
introduced a number of measures 
with a view to abolish the "alien" 
control of trade in the rural areas. 
The measures were undoubtedly aim- 
ed at the Chinese, who had a firm 
grip over the retail trade in the rural 
areas, - І 7 


In spite of the repeated protests 
and even threats from the Chinese 
Government, the Indonesian Govern- 


ment clamped this regulation on the -7 


Chinese traders, In many -areas 
the Chinese were forcibly removed 


` from the rural areas. The Chinesé 


Embassy, so the Indonesian Govern- 
ment alleged, in many areas actively 
encouraged the-Chinese settlers to 


oppose the. regulation. But the deter- 


= 


‘tion of the Borneo territories. 


mination of the indonesian Govern- 
ment forced the Chinese Govern- · 
ment to come to a settlement with 
ido on this question. 


Problem Unsolved 


Obviously. the problem has not 
yet been solved. With a very power- 
ful Chinese community on its borders 
the danger from the local Chinese is 


„yery real. Under such conditions, 


it is argued, the Indonesian Govern- 
ment should welcome the Malaysia’ 
proposals. A very strong Malaysia 
aligned to the West, would really 
be to the. advantage of Indonesia. 
But many Indonesians point out that 
the Chinese problem would not be 
solved by the formation of Malaysia. 
The balance would not tilt in favour 
of the Malays even after the integra- 
On 
the other hand the Chinese are likely 
to be strengthened in the proposed 
Malaysia. The Singapore Chinese 
and the Chinese of Sarawak would, ~. 
in the opinion of many Indonesians, 
have gfeater scope for their acti- 


- vities. 


But а more dangerous conse- 
quence is likely to be that the Indone- 
sian Chinese, who are now submissive 
and meekly accepting the regulations 
are-likely to resist them since across 
the frontier they will have a strong 
Chinese’ community dominating the 
Malaysian scene in the economic and . 
political fields. 9,7% 


In all likelihood Indonesia is 
aware ‘of the dangers from the 
Chinese expansionist policies. Their 
answer to the problem is to secure a 
firm commitment to the Bandung 
principles by the Chinese Govern- 
ment, and keep a close surveillance 
‘over the activities of the overseas , 
Chinese. Nothing would suit Indo- 
nesia’s interest better than indepen- 
dent self-governing Borneo territo- 
ries, which are more likely to be 


‘under the Indonesian influence. 
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THE CHANGING ARAB SCENE—II 


/ 


by CLovis MAKSOUD 


This is the second article of a series written exclusively for Mainstream 
by Dr. Maksoud, Representative of the League of Arab States. Dr. 


Kassem's defection from the 
o'jectives of the revolution of 1958 
алі Syria's separatism in 1961 led to 
a temporary immobility of the Arab 
nationalist movement. The  dis- 
ruotionist and isolationist forces 
considered the situation conducive to 
consolidate their own positions. For 
a while it appeared as if these poli- 
tical abbrerations within the Arab 
ѕодіеіу were becoming the characte- 
гіс feature of the Arab scene. The 
Arab masses of course consciously 
realized that the emergence of these 
divisive forces was an unnatural 
development and could not continue. 

The nationalist and socialist 
leadership undertook self analysis 
ard self criticism. They questioned 
tie fundamentals of their ideological 
assumptions, their organisational set- 
v» and their political orientation and 
tehaviour. 

This period of self criticism was 
kealthy and useful and satisfied the 
г-аѕѕ urge for a more coherent and 
scientific leadership. The mass 
r omentum consciously realized that 
it could not act as a decisive correc- 
tive unless its dedicated leadership 
was comprehensive and accommodat- 
irg of the challenges and colislexi- 
ties that faced the Arab situation. It 
was insufficient for the leadership to 
be dedicated and sincere to the broad 
ob'ectives of the Arab nationalist 
movement; it was more vitalthat the 
icadership should be sufficiently 
cquipped theoretically and with а 
knowledge of detailed problems in 
arder that it not only articulate the 
-nass consciousness and feeling but 
also harness and channelise the mass 
momentum into constructive beha- 
vicur and action. 


Algeria's Advent 

While this process of ideological, 
political and organisational re- 
assessment was taking place among 
tne various groups that constituted 
-ae socialist and nationalist vanguard, 
-ле mass corrective was beginning to 
tear fruit in another part of the 
Arab nation. Algeria’s indepen- 
сепсе initiated a process of rectifica- 


tion within the Arab scene. Here the 
experience of struggle and social 
consciousness which rendered the 
FLN one of the most dynamic revo- 
lutionary organisations in contempo- 
rary history, began to avail its expe- 
rience to the revolutionary vanguard 
throughout the Arab nation. 

Independent Algeria acted as a 
lever -and the Algerian leadership 
decidedly threw its weight on behalf 
of the Arab nationalist objectives and 
socialist orientation. This availabi- 
lity of the new Algerian development 
and the impact it had, showed be- 
yond any doubt, the organic inter- 
connection of the total Arab national 
scene. 


Despondency Ends 

With the impetus given by self- 
criticism and analysis within the 
Arab national and socialist vanguard, 
the appearance of a charter of the 
Socialist Unioa in the UAR, the 
ideological ferment within the Baath 
Party, and the ideological content 
and the policy of the new Algerian 
Government, all these developments 
freed the Arab mass momentum from 
the sense of despondency which the.set- 
backs in Syria and Iraq had led it to. 

Yemen's sudden eruption and its 
breakthrough into the twentieth 
century animated the mass momen- 
tum into action and inspired a new 
sense of hope. The mass corrective 
were set in motion in unexpected 
quarters! The temporary and appa- 
rent isolation of the UAR began to 
appear as a mirage and the unreality 
of this situation could not sustain 
itself. 

Liberated from despondency and 
animated by the Yemen’s revolution, 
the mass momentum everywhere 
began a new process. The disruption- 
ist forces began to be on the defen- 
sive. No sooner than the anti- 
national elements went into the 
defensive, the breakdown of the 
edifice they had built was bound to 
follow. Hence the revolution in 
Iraq on Feb 8, 1963 and the dis- 
mantling of tke separatist regime in 
Syria on March 8, 1963. The speed 


Maksoud’s concluding article will appear next week in this journal. 


with which the mass corrective is 
functioning throughout is undoubted- 
ly an exhilarating experience. 
Ideological Questions 

Two basic questions pose them- 
selves incessantly before us. First; 
to what extent has the nationalist 
and socialist leadership within the 
Arab nation as a result of its own 
analysis and ferment, reached a 
degree of maturity that enables it to 
face with success the multiplicity of 
problems that confront the task of 
building a new united and purposive 
Arab society; Second; why do the 
Arab Communists find themselves 
outside the framework of this mass 
momentum and corrective instead of 
being one of its constituent dimen- 
sions? 

Although these two questions are 
presented separtely, yet they reveal 
the ideological crisis that confront 
many sections of the Left through- 
out the Arab nation and, perhaps 
also, throughout Africa and Asia. 
The socialist-nationalist leadership 
is conducting today a very important 
and uninhibited dialogue which 
should not be construed as a split 
but rather an indication of the inten- 
sity of the dialogue. It is true that 
during the last week the dialogue 
in some instances has utilized provo- 
cative terms reminiscent of an earlier 
period that led to the dissipation of 
many ideological talents within the 
Arab socialist vanguard. But the uti- 
lization of provocative words, 
although unnecessary, is not a domi- 
nant feature of the dialbgue. 

Of course many observers will 
hasten to project an image of a split 
and divided vanguard. The usage of 
these provocative words is, of course, 
painful; but it indicates reminis- 
cence of an unpleasant confronta- 
tion of the past which the mass 
corrective will not this time accept 
or tolerate. In as much as there is 
an eagerness for a frank, open, 
purposive and consequential dialo- 
gue, there is an equal eagerness that 
the dialogue should not be an oppor- 

(Continued on next page) 
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= COMMUNIST RETHINKING 


by AN INDIAN MARXIST 
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Mainstream has lately published (March 9 and 23) a series of two articles reflecting néw 6: 
thinkings оп the Communist movement in the ten years since the death of Stalin. - 
The present article opens another series on the same subject, mainly based on Indian 
experience by a Communist of twentyfive years’ record of Party membership. 


The rethinking that has started 
all over the Communist world since 
the death of Stalin “has touched 
Indian Communists as well. In the 
ten years since the passing away of 
the Colossus, many of the. accepted 
digits of Marxist thought have been 
challenged,. and this fact by itself 
could not but leave its impress on 
Marxists in this country. 

In fact, one of the reasons why the 
Communist ranks here, are in a state 
of ideological turmoil is. that some 
of the-basic issues which had so long 
been accepted as almost final are be- 
ing questioned, while many others 
are being raked up and have become 
subjects of intense discussion. The 
unquestioned monolith that a. Com- 
munist Party has always claimed to 
be, has today become the beehive o 
questioning minds. : 


No Prophet | | 

The law, of social upheaval does 
not permit developments to proceed 
along set and rigid patterns. A revo- 
lution by. its very content is in the 
nature of an earthquake. Although 
Marx and latér on Lenin, tried tó 





(Continued from previous Page) 
tunity for ‘sectarians within- the 
authentic vanguard to settle old 
accounts which lead to impulsive 
rather than rational analysis. Neither 
should the dialogue reach a level 
which is below the level of geniuine 
consciousness that the Arab masses 
have achieved through many painful 
experiences. 


I am sure that these fundamental: 


considerations are upper most in the 


minds of those who are at the helm’ 
of affairs in the three states of’ Iraq,’ 


Syria and. the UAR, who will be 


meeting on April 6 to discuss issues’ 
relating to Arab destiny which is ОҒ 


transcendental importance, shorn of 
all factional considerations. 
definitely optimistic of the outcome. 
(The third and concluding article in 
this series will appear in Mainstream 
* next week). : À Soy 


April 6, 1963 


Iam 


master the law of revolution: so that 
it might be brought about with the 
minimum- of waste, the actual, up- 
heaval itself unleashed powerful 


forces which could not all be explain- 


ed by the calculations based on pre- 
vious experience alone. Lenin’s great- 
ness lay not so much in foreseeing 
developments—a rational mind never 
claims to be a prophet inspite of the 
current Soviet fashion of deifying 
Lenin as the-all-seeing guide to future 
—but in being able to discern the 
new in a fast-changing situation and 
make the best possible use of it to 
accelerate the pace of developments. 

'It is quite on the cards that if a 
forward-looking element fails. to 
grasp the key point in a new situa-. 
tion, its very opposite may grab it. 
and come оп top. Germany in the 
late twenties was ripe for revolution 
with the German Communist Party 
commanding a very favourable vista, 
and yet in three years, it was not. 
Thaelmann and his band of fearless 
revolutionaries but Hitler with his 
Nazi fanatics who came to power. 

There has long been an almost 
deterministic approach to events on 
the part-of Marxists, the very thing 
which Marx himself had always 
avoided: rarely under Stalin, a 
Communist mistake would be admitt- 
ed even if it were felt to be wrong 


after the happening itself. What the' 


Party has done cannot be wrong: 
this.concept of the infallibility óf the 
Party as the expression of the collec- 


tive wisdom often acted as a deterrent- 


to objective thinking. In the hey- 
days of Stalinism, even. to raise a 


question about a past decision was- 


anathema for an ordinary member, 
and as it now appears, -had cost the 


lives of-many sincere revolutionaries 


under Stalin. ` 


August 1942 


come over thè Commùnist movement 
since Khrushchev made his famous 
indictment of Stalin in 1956 ‘has 
swept away quite a few cobwebs, 


The Wind: of Change that has | 
i i 


and this urge to examine and re- 
examine past happenings could: be 
felt even in this country. For:instance, 
the Communist stand in August 
1942—which proved to be the bitter 
wall. that quarantined the Com- 
munists from the ranks of the patrio- 
tic forces for years, and is used even 
today.as a stick to beat the- Com- 
munists with—can no longer be re- 
garded as correct. Under pressure 
of public opinion, particularly at the 
time of the General Elections in 1952, 
the Communist leaders did admit that 
it was wrong to have branded the 
militant patriots as Fifth Columnists; 
but a clear -evaluation of the Com- 
munists Party's stand at that crucial 
moment of mational history cam 
hardly be evaded, and today most of 
the-Communist ranks feel it that way. 


Pakistan Thesis 


There has been in the past a pecu- 
liar attitude in the communist circles 
when confronted with new deve- 
lopments which had run contrary 
to their calculations. Since the Party, 
like the Stuart King, could do no 
wrong, it. used to be made out that 
with the changed situation, a new 
decision: should be taken; in other 
words, an alibi was sought to be pro- 
vided for the previous wrong decision 
even when it had to be corrected— 
‘that was right at that time and ‘this 
is right now'. This was how in 1946 
the Communist Party leadership 
corrected its wrong approach to the 
demand for Pakistan after having 
mixed it up with the Marxist theory 
nationalities. 

This trait of trying to prove that 
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a Communist would never go wrong 


was really a relic of the childhood ` 


days of the movement. When the 
young ‘revolution was urfder - fire 
from all sides, such questionings 
might have jeopardised the revolu- 
tion itself. But it was to the credit 
. of Lenin that he did permit many 
more discussions than did Stalin at 
a much later date when the Soviet 
Union had come to stay. 


Yet today when the Communist 
movement has grown ‘stronger still 
and 18° confronted with problems. 
much more complicated, the need 
for a more forthright rethinking is all 


the more necessary. To smother it , 


would mean the weakening of the 
movement itself. The ^Damocle's 
sword of revisionism that'is kept 
hanging in some Communist Parties, 
particularly China, could only act 
as a brake on Communist thinking 
and therefore deprive it of the chance 
to enrich itself. From our own 
,experience,. it has so often been 
found that major mistakes could not 
be rectified in time because of this 
allergy to rethinking. If the Com- 
munist ranks in 1949 had been en- 
couraged in the habit of rethinking 
much of the damage done by ,the 
Ranadive leadership could possibly 
have been averted. 


Other Parties ; 


Jt may be argued from the Com- 


munist side that practically no politi- 
cal party ever admits its-mistakes in 
public. Has the Congress always 
admitted its mistakes  inspite of 
Gandhiji’s example of having con- 
fessed to a “Himalayan blunder” ? 
Has the Praja Socialist Party ever 


self-criticised itself? The CPI can at. 
least claim that it did admit its mis- ` 


takes in 1951 ‘and threw overboard 
the erring leadership · headed by 
Ranadive. E Р 


While all this may be true, what 
the Communists of today are beginn- 
ing to understand is that it is not 
enough for us to claim to be not as 
bad as the others. An. advance- 


guard movement has to be boldly: 


objective, and unhesitating admission 
of most of the mistakes, particularly 
those which determine its relationship 
with the broad masses, will always 
evoke more respect than banter, and 
help it to establish its moral standing 
among the people and mark it out as 
more forthright—and therefore de- 


serving—than. the rest.- The biggest - 


~ 


^n 


weapon in the Communist armoury is ' 
that it claims to-stand for the down- 


trodden. And the champions of the 
downtrodden stand to gain rather 
lose by, bold and open, rethinking, 
for, it. strengthens the conviction that 
it has no vested interest to fight shy 
of. " Ае AES 
! 
Impatient Sectarian 
. Communist movement as it has 
grown out of a militant past break- 
ing its way through the resistance of 
powerful imperialist. forces, was 
bound to imbibe an impatient secta- 


rian outlook since the adversary was. - 


fierce and unsparing. And yet as 
Marx has emphasised over and over 
again, revolutionary advance could 
be possible only. by setting the mass- 
es in motion and not by-adventurism. 
And to achieve that, sectarianism 
becomes a dangerous impediment in 
the path of advance. . 


On this count too, Indian Marx- 
ists have to do a lot of rethinking. 


The elements which could move the. 


masses in opposition to the imperial- 


ist power should not have been ignor- - 


ed just because they for various rea- 
sons did not accept the Communist 
method of struggle. The Communist 
attitude to-Gandhism, for instance, 
has passed through many ups- ‘and 
downs, and a pragmatic approach has 
come up almost as a patchwork, 
bereft of a totality of thinking. . 


This was mainly because the . 


phenomenon of Gandhi did not fit 
into the definition of radical forces 
that Marxism had produced: uptil 
then. Years later, in fact it was 
after the ordeal of the civil dis- 
obedience movement in the thirties 
—and after the world-wide experience 
of the damage through sectarianism in 


4 


the face of the.rise of Fascism—that 


_ the Indian Communists accepted the 


National Congress as the national 
front at whose head Gandhij stood. 


But with the first gust of internation- - 


alist, wind, the Communists withdrew 
into their peculiar ‘sectarian shell in 
1942, finding themselves’ ranged 


` against the very militant forces. which 


are its natural allies in bringing about’ 


a.new order of society. 


Assessing Gandhism SUE 


Although the last phase of Gan- 
dhism saw the Communists once 
again recognising his' great positive 


‘contribution, there has always been 
a hesitation in the Communist leader- · 


ship to make an adequate appraisal 
of Gandhism. In the welter of new 
thoughts in which an Indian Marxist 
finds himself today, the urgency of 
this appraisal of Gandhism is acutely 
felt. No superficial showering of 
tributes on Gandhiji’s memory nor a 
pseudo-Left critique of some of 
Gandhiji’s fads like prohibition 
would serve the purpose; nor would 
it satisfy the ranks of eager Marxists 
in search of new-lamps to light up 
old -and dark corners in their out- 
look. : 


. But before such an assessment 
is undertaken, it is necessary for' 
Indian Marxist to try to find out the 
root cause of his sectarian outlook 
and understanding. How far this has 
been the direct legacy of Stalinism 
is a subject worth discussing not only 
for the Communists themselves but 
for all forward-looking elements 
in our, national life. A modest 
attempt in that direction will be taken 


up in the next instalment of this . 


discussion. р 
(To be-continued next week) ` 





ASSESSING THE CRITICISM. ..(Continued from page 15) 


interest of desirable growth of indus- 
tries in the private sector, to take all 


possible measures to prevent. the. 


stiffling of small efficient firms, com- 
bined with effective checks against 
evasion by bigger concerns. 

Many have argued with a certain 
degree of plausibility that the Super 
Profits Tax in its present form does 
have certain potentialities for harm- 
ing efficient industries, and by this, 


it may undermine one of the basic . 


objectives of taxation—equity plus 
efficiency. Against this,.-it can -be 


pointed out that this tax, properly 
executed, can prevent many harm- 
fuliresults. It can be turned into a 


positive instrument of advance along 


the road: to equity. Much will 
depend on how the administration 
actually implements and enforces 
this important fiscal measure. 


Г Ке еее ISONE. | 
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The Estimates Committée of the 
Maharashtra Assembly deserves con- 


gratulations for putting its foot down 


on a proposal made by the Tourist 
Department. The Department had 
` proposed the construction of a 
modern building comprising a dor- 
mitory, a cafetaria and а low- 
income-group rest house ‘at Seva- 


' , gram. The Committee, in its report 


presented on March 18, mildly com- 
mented that the proposal “appears 
to be a little out of place.” 

- -It added, however, that it “would 
like something to be done which 


fits with the atmosphere and history ` 


of the place.” In other words; al- 
most for the first time, the Com- 
mittee displayed some sense of рго- 
priety—a sense which seems to. have 
been totally lost in post-freedom 
India. : f 

One instance, of which I am cons- 
tantly reminded because 1 Jive near 
it, is the bright idea ‘of Sri S.K. 


Patil, to build a swimming pool іп. 


memory of Mahatma Gandhi in 
Bombay. In this pool, bathers are 


` regaled with film music. Mixed bath- 


ing and competitions of ‘a’ various 
kinds take place. At one time, it 
“used to be leased for dances; but this 
‘was stopped, apparently after pro- 
text by some pious Gandhians. 

I have nothing against swimming 
pools, mixed bathing, dances or even 
nudism—each in its proper place. 
But what in the.High Heaven has 
Mahatma Gandhi got to do with a 
swimming pool? Or poor Ashoka 
with a luxury hotel where a great 
deal of drinking, dancing and merry 
making must necessarily take place? 
There must be more appropriate 
ways-of perpetuating the Mahatma’s 

` memory, than by having a swimming 
pool named after him. | ' 

The proposal of the Tourist 
Department ‘to provide “facilities” 
of its own conception to encourage 


tourists to visit Sevagram was in 


the same category. In due course, 


. опе presumes, they would have pro- 


vided for the tourists further ameni- 
ties such as a dance hall, and.-a 
loudspeaker system to relay dance 
music to the plains around Bapu’s 


mud һи. It was this same .Maha- . 


rashtra (then Bombay) Tourist 
Department that once conceived the 
idea of attracting tourists by.arrang- 
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' philanthropist, 


4 
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ing for their seeing lions. gorge on 
live goats. . ` Mo di ` 
` The idea was given up because it 


‘roused а howl of protst. But in the 


soft, sentimental atmosphere of the 
Queen's visit, no protest was riased 
when the Rajasthan Government 
arranged for 55 buffaloes to be tied 
consecutively for two months at one 
spot near Sawai Madhopur, so that. 
a tiger might get used to vising the 
place and so be conveniently avail- 
able for the Duke of Edinburgh to 
put a shot into it. -The Daily Mirror 
of London protested on behalf of the' 
tiger; but no one raised a whisper on 
behalf of the buffaloes. s 
The Tourist Departments manages 
to get away with a great deal on the 
plea that tourism is a dollar earner. 
In ‘every other country, tourists 
or visitors are' taken to whatever 
entertainment—plays,  dancés or 
opera—happens to be on at the 


time. It is only here that tourists 


have entertainment programmes 
specially organised for them. 

The result is that the Government 
has entered the travel agency busi- 
ness, the hotel business, the show 
business, and of course, the liquor 
business. АШ this is quite out of the 
field of legitimate government acti- 
vity. : 

At the same time, it is odd to 
find that the Government is receiv- 
ing public philanthropy for legiti- 
mate administrative tasks. It is 
common for philanthropists to give 
money for schools, colleges, hospi- 
tals, sanatoria,: welfare centres and 
similar institutions. But а Bombay 
Sri Purushottam 
Kheraj; has agreed to give a sum of 
Rs. five lakhs to put up a building to 
house a police station and its officers. 

Sri P.K.-Sawant, the Maharashtra 
Home Minister, laid the foundation 
stone of this building at Mulund on 
March 26—Gudipadava, one of the 
many Hindu New Year Days clutter- 
ing up our calendar. Sri Sawant, 
rather felicitously interpreted the gift 
as “a happy ‘sign that people were 
Shedding their dislike for the police- 
man and treated him as a useful 
instrument of the welfare State." 
But it is the ‘business of Welfare 


` State—or of any other type of State 


for that matter—to include build- 


“ings for: police stations and police 


quarters in the annual budget. The 
propriety’ of accepting public dona- , 
tions for something which should be 
a positive part of administrative res- 


‚ ponsibility, is questionable. 


Another piece of evidence from 


- another Bombay. suburb that the 


Ministers fail to raise questions of 
propriety is to bė found on the stone 
slab of the front gate of “Santi 
Sakha”, a private building in Bombay ' 
‘on Nehru Road, Vile Parle. An. 
old, single storied structure, recently 
reparied and enlarged into a double 
‘storied building, its front gate has 
а slab which declares that it was 
"opened" by Sri Marotrao Kannam- 
war, Chief Minister of Maharashtra 
on Gudipadava- day. 

He did nothing óf the kind. But 
the intriguing stone inscription was 
aparently prepared and placed in 
position by the owner, because the 
Chief Minister had presumably 
agreed to perform the ceremony. Later 
he must have been advised that it 
would be singularly improper for the 
Chief Minister to “open” a private 
building. But the .stone remains. 


That Sri Kannamwar seems to 
have a little odd sense of propriety, 
about-what could be done or 
said by him is also evidenced by 
his ‘reported remarks that- he 
һай received a deputation of 
bootleggers who urged him’ not to 
lift prohibition during them Emer- 
gency. According to a report front- 

paged by The Indian Express. (Bom- 
-bay edition, March 29) he said-this 
the previous: day while inaugurating 
an exhibition on the benfits of prohi- 
bition. ` | 

It is true he said that he did not 
know the deputation consisted of 
bootleggers, but found it out later. 
But that does not condone the utter- 
ly indiscriminate attitude towards 
deputations. Chief Ministers should 
know the people with whom they are 
talking; they must ensure that. depu-. . 
tations consist of responsible persons 
with a representative capacity. How 
could a group of bootleggers walk in 
and see the Chief Minister? 

Even if unfortunately this did 
happen, a discreet silence was 
definitely indicated. А. statement of 
that kind, at a time when there is so-- 
much agitation against prohibition, 
is a godsend to the liquor lobby. 
One can understand the gleeful use 


. they are making of the Chief Minis- 


ter's indiscretion. 
Ё С. М. Acharya 
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- KRISHNA MENON DEBATE...(Continued from page 10) 


hardly be anything to stop a Rightist 
dictatorship taking over..But the 
facts proved "otherwise: the Prime 
Minister defended the foreign policy 
with greater assertion after Menon's 
resignation; the non-aligned powers 
woke up to the menace of China; 


. Moscow. corrected ` its. own : wrong: 


stand ‘as reflected in the first Pravda 
‘editorial of October 25;.:іпѕійе the 
country, the АЛ.С:С. warned the 
teritics “of Nehru, and Morarji’s 
‘budget with all its flaws and burdens 
-was certainly not a Swatantra bud- 
get, to say the least: 

All this does not of course mean 
that Menon was the impediment to 
advance, nor does it mean that the 
forces of the. Right havé not’ gained 
out of the crisis; In fact, the real 

. beneficiary of the Menon episode has 
"been the Rightist forces, and it also 
brought out the ramshackle state of 
the Left, both inside and outside 


the Congress. Yet, the mistake of ` 


Menon's supporters lay: in assum- 
ing that in this country, Menon was 
the fountainhead of all that is pro- 
gressive. -His resounding electoral 
victory in North Bombay had only 
strengthened their illusion about the 
superman character of. Krishna 
Menon. The reality has throughout 
been that it is Nehru who has been 
the mainspring of progressive politics 
in this country; and not Menon. 

. For itis not mere ideas that one 
carries in one's own head that finally 
matter;. it is the power to move 
millions. That makes all the differ- 
ence between an arm-chair revolu- 

` tionary and a maker of history. I 
do not-for a moment suggest that 
Menon has been a mere arm-chair 
progressive though. parlour politics 
has played no small part in Menon’s 
‘make-up. At the same time, few 
would honestly dispute that Menon 
was more at home before a British 
audience than an Indian one. That 
is but natural considering his back- 
ground. eae 
But once this is recognised, it is 
not difficult to understand the differ- 
ence between Nehru and Menon in 
terms of effectiveness. as national 
leaders.’ In fact, this is one of the 
most serious handicaps that Menon 
has always to encounter in contrast 
' with "many. of the lesser lights in 
Indian political scene. - - 

In а sense, Menon reflected many 

of the weaknesses of the Left im our 
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country today. He. has been a‘ 
powerful spokesman of the slogan 
of socialism. He made important 
additions to the definition of the 
objectives of the Third Five Year 
Plan. He has stood for encouraging 
public sector and indigenous manu- 
facture of Defence requirements. He 
has introduced the idea of diversi- 
fication of military supplies from 
both world blocs. So.far so good. 
But when it came to ‘details, the 
drawbacks came up. He has not 


been noted as an unflinching fighter 
‘for curbs on the rich, nor, as a 


Planning Commission member, . did 


.he stand out-as-the uncompromising 


champion of the needs of the under- 
dog. Under him, Defence production 
expanded, but priorities were messed 
up between manufacture of rifles 
and percolators; nor can he claim 
that in efficiency.his leadership could 
beat the private.sector. 

Dilettantism has been a bane of 
the Indian Left, and that is reflect- 
ed in the poverty of detailed study of 
our economy Бу the: parties and 
groups claiming to be  forward- 
looking. In no.country in history 


have the radicals and revolutionaries 
succeeded until they had masteredthe | 


details. of administrative -power, 
which, in reality, becomes the instru- 
ment of bringing about radical chang- 
es. Judging by Krishna Menon's 


“ 


record as a Minister опе cannot very 
well claim that he has proved to be 
immune from -this  dilettantist 
approach. | 

It will, however, be inaccurate to 
identify Menon in toto with the Left. 
He has no doubt been the most pro- 
minent among those whom the Left 
has backed, and thereby Menon’s 
rise to the Cabinet marked a distinct 
gain for the Left. But Menon’s 
political beliefs and actions cannot 
be equated with the tenets and prac- 
tice of any Left party or group: As 
he has himself claimed in his article 
on his English days (Mainstream, 
March-9) he has been a disciple of 


. Harold Laski. With all his antipathy 


towards America, Menon has through- 
out been an ardent British social- 
democrat with all his strong and 
weak points. Projected to colonial 


- conditions, Menon's Laskism ‘has 
‚ not adjusted itself fully to changing 


conditions. ‘For instance, in all his 
speeches and writings, Menon has 
hardly betrayed an understanding 
of India’s agrarian problem, and'no 
socialism can survive in this agrarian 
country until it tackles or tries to 
understand the land question. 

: It is these weaknesses in Menon’s 


- political personality that may prove 


to be his Achilles’ heel іп staging 
a come-back to national leader- 
ship. : 





DE GAULLE’S HARD NUT...(Continued from page 12) 


government’s unenforceable requisi- 
tion order, marked the end of the 
long honeymoon" between De 


: Саше and the labour movement. 


Until now, De Gaulle's fame com- 
manded nearly universal respect and 


.even awe—for millions of common 


people, he was the incarnation of 
France. “Тһе repeated attempts on 
his life, and the violent Right-wing 


attacks against his regime only served. - 
.to enhance his prestige and endear 


him all.the' more to the general 
public. Even.the French working- 
class, despite its: revolutionary tradi- 
tions, accepted this deeply conserva- 


.tive "guide". with a minimum of 


protest. - 


Broken Spell : 
Now the spell 18 broken. Recent 
public opinion polls show that 
De Gaulle’s popularity is slipping, 
and even his pártisans feel he made a 


reduce it to a “labour front" 


big mistake by his  jutransigent 
approach to the miners’ strike. . 
Though ‘the strike began on a 


‘completely non-political basis with 


exclusively economic aims; the work- 
ers’ mood is fast turning against De 
Gaulle himself and his regime. 
“Resign, Charlie!" shouted’ the 
strikers during some of the ‘recent 
demonstrations: Observers believe 
that De Gaulle—who succeeded in 
breaking the ‘back of all the political 
parties, except the Communist and the 
Socialist, in favour of his own per- 
sonal UNR—now intends to “domes- 
ticate” the labour movement, and 
under 

Government control. E 
But the stubborn resistánce'shown 
by the miners is proof that organized 
Jabour has its own ideas ón that 


. score, and wil not yield -to -De 


Gaullés combined pressure ‘and 


charm as easily as the politicians did. І 


A 
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Now is the time 
ч | | ? “а 
To-day let us ré-affirm our resolve to resist the aggressor. ^ І - 
Do not slacken vigilance and determination —for this is your : 
war. Take action now. - Volunteer to serve in the National 
Service Organisations. € Wage war on waste and cut alk > | 
Р unnecessary expenditure 9 Food and clothing are valuable. : - 
Do not waste them ® Time is precious too. Measure it not : 
in terms of hours spent, but by whát you accomplish . a 
*. Shoulder your responsibilities. Act. with discipline in all = 
things, at all times. - ur n | Md 
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IN. THE TWIN TASKS = pad 4, 
7 OF DEFENCE AND ё | p 
DEVELOPMENT . 


Carrying the output of fields and factories 
across the length and breadth of the couniry,. 
men and material to build mighty projects, the 
Indian Railways have always played а vital 
role in speeding up the country’s economic 
development. Bringing people together from 
far-flung regions, the Railways are also serving 


the cause of national integration. ` 


Today, in the movement of troops and 
munitions and in keeping pace with the rising 
tempo of the nation’s defence build-up, the 
Railways are out to meet a challenge bigger 
than any they have faced in their 110 years of 


dedicated public service. 


. The Emergency’ has found the one 
million and more railwaymen setting up new 


records in movement of traffic vital to the 


nation’s defence and development. ^ 
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ə“Һ------------------ spectacle of Central Ministers quarrelling in public. 
No. 33 ` 
—————.—...... 


- his continuation in the Cabinet. 


MOVE AHEAD, PLEASE ! 


DEAR READER, 


: At the AICC session as well as in Parliament we have found the sorry 
The TTK spirit does 


seem to be catching on. 


There would have been no need to worry unduly over this if the 
quarrel had been confined in its effect to the not-very-prepossessing person- 
alities of the Ministers concerned. Unfortunately this is not so. The 
squabbles are over matters which are of paramount importance to the 
country and its millions who look to the Government to give positive direc- 
tion towards progress on the path of socialism. 


Sri S. K. Patil’s bland assertion that agricultural production in the 
country would depend on the vagaries of the weather in the next thirty 
years, for instance, is a statement that must have shocked everyone who has 
been under the impression that to ensure production despite the weather 
is the whole purpose of our Plans. It is rather amazing to hear a Minister 
of Agriculture saying that the weathez will decide agricultural production 
for years and years to come. If that were really so, there is clearly no valid 
reason for the Minister's continuance in office.. A meteorologist would 
perhaps be better suited to the position. 


The only groünds on which Sri Patil can perhaps claim the right to 
continue are PL-480 bounties which he. seems to think are enough to justify 
But then, if we are going to depend mainly 
on PL-480 to feed our millions, what we need is not a Food and Agriculture 
Minister but merely a representative of the American Government who will 
arrange for distribution of the supplies at the key points. 


The Planners themselves cannot escape responsibility in the sense that 
they have been content with setting targets without at the same time firmly 
insisting on collateral steps to guarantee realization of the targets. But this 
is but part of the problem. Тһе public utterances of Central Ministers 
in recent days have clearly brought out the fact that there is a total lack of 
co-ordination as well as dissimilarity of purpose among them which have 
come in the way of fulfilment of Plan targets. 


However, despite the public performances of these Ministers, the tone 
of the Lok Sabha debates on demands for grants have been reassuring. One 
aspect was the- highly constructive criticism of the Defence budget, parti- 
cularly suggestions for a well-thought-out long-term defence plan. The 
other, and in our view even more important, aspect was the impact on the 
House—the Treasury Benches included—of the findings of the Vivian Bose 
Commission. ; 


М 


There has been clear evidence in the past weeks of an increasing aware- 
ness on the part of the Government of the menace to democracy and the 
national goal of socialism posed by the unscrupulous tycoons of business 
and industry. The assurance that law will be modified and stern action 
taken to end business malpractices is most welcome. It is to be hoped that it 
will be implemented earnestly. 


Most important of all is the declaration by Sri K.C. Reddy that 
expansion of the public sector is the only effective remedy for the threat of 
more and more concentration of economic power in the hands of the few. 
It is unfortunate that the public sector has not really expanded in the last 
few years, in the sense of narrowing the Scope of the private sector. The last 
major step in this direction was the nationalisation of insurance companies. 


The nation has a right to expect that at least now, in the light of the 
new awareness of the grim reality, nationalisation of other major sectors 
still in private hands—like banking—will soon begin. 


“ 
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MR. LIUS PROBING MISSION - 


ж VIGIL ЖА; 


LTHOUGH India .obviously is 
ot on Mr Liu Shao Chi’s itine- 
rary for his coming trip abroad— 
perhaps his first outside the Com- 
munist world since he. became the 
head of the State—she will figure 
prominently on his agenda for stop- 
over talks. 
in South-East Asia has taken‘advance 
notice of this impending move.on tlie 
part of Peking. Letters sent to 


Colombo. Powers is proof of that. | 


‘The stepping-up -of the ргора- 


ganda barrage against India in recent . 
weeks—particularly against the. Prime | 


Minister—has an ominous ring. 


Apparently, it is meant to cover up: 
Peking’s own intransigence in. vir-. 


tually rejecting the Colombo: propo- 
г sals, now made doubly clear with 
' Mr Felix Bandarnaike’s public repu- 
diation of the Chinese insinuation 
that clarifications to the Colombo 


plan were differently. given to Peking 


and New Delhi. 

Besides, China is, believed to. be 
rather embarrassed by the reiteration 
by New Delhi of the offer to take 
the dispute to the World Court or 
even refer it to arbitration. Against 


its own adamancy of sticking to its.. 


original three-point offer for opening 
negotiations, India has the adyan- 
tage of having not only. "readily. 
accepted the Colombo proposals 
but suggested two other normal 


media for settling international dis- ': 
incorrect to escribe the entire.impor- ', 
tance of the Liu, tour as, part of 


putes, namely, the Hague and arbi- 
tration. · The Prime, 
defence of the Government' s stand 
against its critics in thé -A.LC.C. 
has impressed Afro-Asian circles who- 
are, reportedly convinced by India’s 


_ anxiety. to, settle the dispute. peace- ' 
„ fully. The surprise forecast by Sri 


^ Patnaik at a public meeting in Delhi, 
—almost suggesting that negotia- 
tions are.round the: согпег--і5 
nóted here as significant. 

' Viewed іп. this backgfound,, Mr 
Liu Shao Chi's tour—to be preced- 
ed by.Mr. Chen Yi's—is expected 


to start a fresh round of Chinese : 


New Delhi’s diplomacy : 


^ Minister's: 
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diplomatic ‘pressure. However, New ' 


Delhi seems.to be in a confident 


‘mood that this. time the danger of. 


Peking poisoning the Afro-Asian 
opinion against us is much less than 
it was six months ago. 


Peking, however,. hopes tomake а. 


dent in Indonesia, where the Govern- 
ment reportedly has not stood firm 
on, its. Colombo commitments.. 
for Burma, her attitude from the very 


. beginning has. been slanted. in favour 


of. China.. Cambodia may ‘wilt -in 
view of the new’ flare-up іп Laos 
and: consequent ‘reaction. to lean on 


the side of. Peking; although the. 
„opposite. swing; keeping. China at 


arm’s length, cannot altogether be 
ruled out. Even if Mr Liù succeeds 
in wangling an invitation - from 
Colombo, the. present indications. 
scotch -the fear of any ‘shift in 
Ceylon’s position. . D 

However, there is the likelihood 


‘that along with diplomatic lobbying , 


against India, the Chinese delegation 


may offer attractive trade Фопсев- 
-sions to these countries. 
are current here that China may 


: Reports 


soon go іп for а: big? economic. deal 
with;Burma. This assumes. political: 


 importance.in view. . of Burma’s recent > 


internal developments. which: mark a 
distinct departure from: her time- 


honoured economic dependence: on. 


the West. 
Observers feel that. it would. be 


Peking’s 'counterblast, diplomacy 


against India. The other,, equally . 


important aspect ôf the trip, appears 


to. be to win. allies. ir: Peking’s tussle’ 


with; Moscow. After Marshal. Mali- 
novsky’s. visit to: Indonesia—preced- 


‘ed by. other VIP. trips. from..East 


Europe—and with: the high-powered 
Soviet visit.to.Cambodià in the offing, 
itis natural that Peking should. take 


‘active steps to neutralise the-effects 


of the effusive Soviet, demonstration 


. of ‘friendship for Asian countries. 


For, it is noted here that in all her 


` 


ptopaganda broadsides ` against 
Moscow, China keeps up an under- 


current of an appeal to Asian loyal- - 


ties from which the Soviet Union 
can be excluded as being a European 


power. 
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NEW DELHI’S anxiety at the 
'outbreak of clashes on the Plain 
of Jars is mainly due to the appre- 
hension that, a major flare-up in 


South-East Asia might. touch .off . 


Big-power rivalry which may have. its 
adverse impact on the delicate Sino- 
Indian situation. There is also the 
fear that Peking might start fishing 
in Laos' troubled. waters. Although 


‘the immediate provocation has been 


provided by circles that lean on the 
West, the new crisis in Eaos has the 


 dángér of being exploited Бу Peking. 


The reported stand of the Pathet Lao 
forces against the International Con- 
trol Commission is suspected of 
having Chinese backing, which'ismore 


than plausible in.view of. Peking’s. 


present line of bitter antipathy to-  - 


wards India. .. 

. New Delhi's.proclaimed policy 
of strengthening the. hands of the 
neutralist Premier, Prince- Souvanna 
Phouma, is expected to get Moscow’s 
support,. while the more Left-wing 


`. elements seem to be banking on Hanoi 


and Peking's aid.^ 
As for the West, there aré- врза 


grounds. for believing , reports that. , 


the murder of the Laotian Foreign 
Minister was the handiwork of those 
whose links might be traced to the 
-die-hards: of the С.Г.А. who аге а$ 
interested in: scuttling: Mr, ,Kennedy's 
line of lessening tension as Peking in 
forcing Мг Khrushchev into a ‘crisis 
with America.’ How far this act of 
provocation will be allowed to- drift 
wil be seen in the next few weeks, 


although ‘the: prompt, mové of Bri- | 


tain and the Soviet Union: ás co- 
chairmen of the Geneva conference 


has given risé to hopes: here that the : 


Laotian crisis will be soon brought 
under Controls 25 
DEVELOPMENTS in West Asia 
are being- watched’ with interest 
in New Delhi. . The emergence of 
the .U.A.R. ` as -commanding the 
hegemony over the Arab world has 
its international significance which ^ 
India on, the whole.welcomes, For 
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one thing, in the present conflict 
with China, the firm support 
extended by Cairo has come as a big 
stand-by for this country, particular- 
ly at a time when the Chinese diplo- 
macy has been making a determined 
bid to isolate India.: Besides, as a 
counterweight to Pakistan exploiting 
Islamic sentiment, President Nasser's 
support has always been valued in 
this country. 


So far as the internal develop- 
ments are concerned, responsible 
quarters in the Capital are not very 
happy with the excesses that are 
being committed under 
leadership both in Syria and Iraq. 
Apart from the bloody pogrom 
against the Communists—which has 
horrified liberal opinion—reports 
reaching here show that the persecu- 
tion has hit even moderate elements 


Baathist | 


who had never acted against the new 
regimes. The danger of ruthless 
political yendetta weakening the very 
stability of the new set-up is recog- 
nised. Observers feel that it will 
take some more time before one can 
be sure that the Baathist leadership 
will have a long lease of life. The 
recent critical references to the 


Baathists in the Cairo press is regard- 
ed as portentous. 





TROJAN HORSE IN U. P. ж 
Ж SRI CHAVAN'S CONFIDENCE 


THE announcement of the names 

of Congress candidates for two 
crucial bye-elections for Lok Sabha 
from the U.P. has a more serious 
undertone than. mere group politics 
inside Congress. This is a fact 
which can hardly be ignored. 

For, the challenge thrown by 
Acharya Kripalani and Dr Lohia is 
not just an ordinary challenge. Both 


` in their policy declarations and ‘elec- 


tora] alliances, they have come out 
with a frontal.offensive. The entire 
foreign and defence policies of the 
Government are disowned, while in 
the political alignment opposed to 
the Congress in these two bye- 
elections, the Jan Sangh plays a very 
important role. And the Jan Sangh 
today provides the main political 
opposition to the' Congress in the 
U.P. 


Without showing any disrespect 
to the candidates chosen by the 
Congress, it is. widely held that they 
are poor stuff to defeat the two 
stalwarts, who, apart from their 
seniority, enjoy a standing among 
Congressmen which may very well 
prove to be of decisive importance in 
such keenly-contested elections. 

It is, known that a substantial 
section of the U.P. Congressmen are 
not only not interested in putting up 
a fight against them, but are intensely 


interested that the two leaders should: 


be returned to the Lok Sabha so that 
the voice of the Government's critics 
could be made more powerful. It 
would be a mistake to think that 
Sri Hanumanthayya is a lone figure 
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in Congress politics. And it is 
his tribe which is fairly well- 
entrenched inside the U.P. Congress 
today. Whatever their formal stand 
may be, they would not be jubilant 
if the Congress trounced the 
Acharya.or Dr Lohia. Thinking in 
terms of pure politics, they would not 
mind undermining their own party 
organisation, for they seriously be- 
lieve in a politics that bring them 
nearer to the Swatantra or the Jan 
Sangh than to the Nehru line. 


It is this load of reaction within 
that makes it difficult for the Con- 
gress to fight Reaction outside. 
And the tussle over the U.P. bye- 
election nominations has got this 
political lesson to impart—the Tro- 
jan Horse inside the precints of the 
Congress organisation provide the 
biggest deterrent to an all-out strug- 
gle against reactionary parties. 


* * * 


TEE A.LC.C. last week, however, 

reflected the inner strength of the 
Congress which was hardly expected 
at least by its present-day critics. 
The feeling sedulously spread by 
interested parties inrecent months 
that there has been a slump in the 
stock of the Congress and an erosion 
in the popularity of its policy have 
been dispelled to a large measure 


by the A.LC.C. session itself, 


With an attendance of 290 out 
of about 400 members, the session 
showed the serious mood of the rank 
and file which the leadership perhaps 


minimised, since it did not care to 
call the session for nearly six long 
months of the Emergency. More 
important than the attendance, the 
powerful defence of the basic policies 
of the Congress by the non-V.LP. 
members provided a significant index 
of the growing awareness among 
Congressmen that the time had come 
for warding off the critics and not 
leave the job to be done by Sri Nehru 
himself. i 


It was not accidental that the 
sharpest rebuff to Sri Hanumantha- 
yya's Swatantra pleadings came 
effectively from comparatively second- 
rankers and the. High Command’s 
intervention was more in the nature 
of putting the seal of approval to the 
mandate of the A.I.C.C. itself. The 
robust defence of Foreign Policy— 
in contrast to, the patter of platitud- 
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es which sometimes are heard from 


well-known leaders—quoting expe- . 


rience of countries that һауе almost 
bartered away their own freedom as 
they have given up non-alignment 
was a heartening experience, for 
which Sri Hanumanthayya’s lobby 
was certainly not prepared. 


Sri S. К. Patil’s difficult time in 
standing up to the critics of his 
agriculture policy was perhaps not 
a surprise for him. But: his diver- 
sionary tactics against Sri Nanda 
hardly paid dividends. The Achilles 
heel of Indian economy continues 
despite Sri Patil’s tireless flamboy- 
ance which has by now come under 
the law of diminishing return. 


Symptomatic of changed temper 
was the fact that the leaders of the 
Congress Forum for Socialist Action 
were prominent throughout, while 
the non-official resolution calling for 
defined rules for accepting new en- 
trants into the Congress was one 
more blow for the Right-wing 
since it has come in the context of 
Sri С.В. Gupta’s move to pack the 
U.P. Congress Legislature Party. 
On the whole a memorable session, 
a feather in the inconspicuous cap of 
Sri Sanjivaiah, who made his mark by 
his stern warning against the critics 
of basic policy. 


ж ж ж 


MINUS Sri Krishna Menon, the 

Defence budget debate, many 
had feared, might be drab and frus- 
trating. The fact that reverse was 
the case showed that a gripping 
awareness of Defence issues has 
come over the entire country, while 
the performance of Sri Chavan 
himself helped to attach an abiding 
value to the entire debate. 

While Smt Sharda Mukherji's 
reference to the politician's fear of 
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Dr. Clovis Maksoud's third 
article in the series, The 
Changing Arab Scene, is held 
over this week for unavoidable 
reasons. 
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military coup startled many, . the 
dangerous implications of Sri Frank 
Anthony’s determined running down 
of civilian leadership of Defence are 
not to be ignored, for his able speech 
brought out that the advocates of 
military alliance are the very people 
who have been clamouring for a free 
hand for the Brass Hats. 


The constructive proposals made 
by Sri Indrajit Gupta—the irony of it 
could not be missed since a Com- 
munist MP made such an effective 
contribution for defending the coun- 
try from Chinese aggression—cen- 
tred round the concept of defence 
planning, a point which was pro- 
perly elaborated by the Defence 
Minister himself. The stress on the 
inadequacy of the intelligence— 
whose role in the NEFA debacle 
will perhaps never be known—was a 
point which the Defence Minister 
will have to bear in mind although he 
made no commitment on the score. 


Purely on the basis of personal 
equation, Sri Chavan without Sri 
Krishna Menon’s scintillating impe- 
tuosity, made a solid mark as a man 
who takes his job—not an easy one at 
that—with calm confidence, who 
will trust his own wits and follow the 


- motto that it is better to be cautious 


than spectacular, particularly at 
times like these, when a person might 
gamble away his own political for- 
tune as also the nation’s prestige if 
he is not careful against miscalcula- 
tions, political ог military. 
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SR К.С. Reddy's announcement 
that the Company Law will soon be 
amended inthe light of the Vivian'Bose 
Report revelations has carried many 
back to the days when the measure 
was being debated in Parliament. 
A. dispassionate critic will tell that 
most of the loopholes in the Com- 
pany Law that have been shown up 
by the Vivian Bose Report were point- 
ed -out by alert, progressive M.P.s, 
belonging both to the Congress and 
the Opposition. While the measure 
itself was welcomed, there was a 
persistent feeling throughout that too 
many concessions had been made to 
big business, leaving sufficient room 
for malpractices. Government was 
not then in a mood to listen. By 
taking the man-eaters on trust, not 
only so many years had been wasted 
but so much of fuhds were mis- 
appropriated -by frankly anti-social 


elements. 


Even today the tendency of fight- 
ing shy of a bold stand against such 
racketeers could be discernible, and 
if New Delhi's off-the-record reports 
are to be believed, high-level pre- 
ssure is at work to save the heroes of 
the Bose Report. 


In fact, it is the attitude of 
Government towards punishing those 
responsible for 'such heinous mal- 
practices that will finally help it to 
win or lose public confidence in its 
bona fides as a government serious 
about weeding out corruption. As 
things stand, this confidence has to 
be earned, for it is not there on its 
own today. 

HE impact of the Emergency is 

seen in one of the least-publicis- 
ed spheres. The appeal to Indian 
scientists and technical personnel 
abroad to return has evoked a fair- 
ly good response. : 


According to figures now avail- 
able, 3,164 Indians with foreign train- 
ing or qualifications registered in the 
P National Register of Scientific and 
Technical Personnel, had reported 
that they would return by June 1, 
1963. They constitute about 45 per 
cent of the total registrants, number- 
ing 6,853, on that date. 


A large proportion of over 50 per 
cent of those registered in the Indians 
Abroad Section of the National 
Register, are in the U.S.A. and 
Canada, and majority of them are 
still pursuing their studies or train- 
ing. Of the registrants, 30 per cent 
are scientists, 50 per cent engineers, 
11 per cent medical personnel and 
nine per cent technologists. 

Textile and pharmaceutical tech- 
nologists together account for more 
than 40 per cent of the technologists 
in the National Register. While tex- 
tile technologists are mostly from the 
U.K., the pharmaceutical technolo- 
gists are generally from the U.S.A. 

A. fourth of the registered engi- 
neers are mechanical engineers and 
a fifth are electrical engineers. It is 
symptomatic of the new demands for 
engineering personnel that among the 
registrants only 17 per cent are civil 
engineer$ in the Indians Abroad sec- 
tion as against the position within 
the country where 45 per cent of the 
engineering personnel belong to civil 
engineering category. 
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. MINISTERS AT LOGGERHEADS 
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India is proud of the successful 
functioning of its democracy and the 
stability of its administration. It is 
a democracy of the parliamentary 
type which means that the Council 
of Ministers is collectively responsi- 
ble to the Parliament for all that 
happens. The principle of collec- 
tive responsibility is the corner- 


Stone of parliamentary democracy. 


The Ministers give their free and 
frank advice to the Prime Minister 
but once a decision is taken, all of 
them are jointly responsible for it 
and no one can say outside, either 
to the Parliament or to the people, 
that he had nothing to do with it or 
that he did not agree or that a deci- 
Sion was taken against his wishes. 
If a Minister does not agree either 
with the decisions of his colleagues 
or finds the atmosphere otherwise 
unpalatable to him, he has the free- 
dom to resign. 

There have been cases when the 
Ministers have resigned because of 
differences on matters of policy. 
It was so in the case of resignations by 
Dr. Shyama Prasad Mukerjee, Dr. 
Chintaman Dwarkanath Deshmukh, 
Dr. John Mathai and Sri K.C. 
Neogy. There have been occasions 
when Ministers were held construc- 
tively responsible for whatever 
happened in their Departments; 
and Sri Shanmukham Chetty, Sri 
Ajit Prasad Jain and Sri Lal Bahadur 
Shastri resigned for happenings 
under their jurisdiction in the Finance 
Ministry, Ministry of Food and Agri- 
culture and the Railway Ministry 
When the Minister 
resigns, he is permitted to make a 
statement, and that is the time when 
he can criticise his former colleagues 
and explain his differences. Dr. 
Deshmukh did that, although he was 
criticised for having acquiesced in 
to those decisions of the Cabinet 
when he was a Minister, although he 
did not agree with them. But none 
of these criticised the activities of 
other Ministers while remaining 
members of the Council of Ministers. 


Warning Groups 

It used to be said about the 
Congress Ministries in some of the 
States, like- U.P., Bihar, Punjab, 
Madhya Pradesh and Andhra Pra- 
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desh that there were groups among 
the Ministers, and one set of Minis- 
ters used to criticise the activities, 
opinions and performances of the 
other set of Ministers. But that was 
done among the party supporters and 
not openly or in the legislatures. The 
Congress Working Committee at 
one time frowned very strongly upon 
the statement made by some M.L.A.'s 
of the U.P. Congress Party on the 
floor of the legislature, and they were 
asked to apologise to Dr. Sampur- 
nanand, the Chief Minister, for hav- 
ing done that. Slowly the contagion 
came to the Centre and after the 
death of Pandit Pant and sometimes 
even when he was alive, there were 
talks of one set of Ministers decry- 
ing the other group. But even then 
the matters remained inside the 
group and the Party, and did not 
erupt themselves in public. 


Signature Campaigns 

The election to the Deputy 
Leadership of the Congress 
Parliamentary Party threatened to 
divide it into two groups, but the 
breach was avoided by first postpon- 
ing the elections, and later on, the 
withdrawal of both the candidates 
from the field. The controversy 
over the resignation of Sri Krishna 
Menon did provide an opportunity 
for inner-party dispute, but it mainly 
remained a matter between the Con- 
gress Parliamentary Party Executive 
and the leadership. There was a 
time when signature campaigns in 
State legislatures against a Minister 
or the Leader of a party were taken 
as breach of party discipline and 
later on, there was an -AICC ban 
on signature campaigns by party 
members. But in spite of а ban, 
a signature campaign by the mem- 
bers of the Congress Parliamentary 
Party did result in the resignation 
of Sri Krishna Menon from the 
Defence Ministership. As it was a 
concession to the public demand, 
the act of the Prime Minister was 
appreciated, and nobody went into 
its constitutional niceties or propriety 
or otherwise of the members of the 
Executive Committee of the Con- 
gress Parliamentary Party signing a 
representation to the Leader. 

Today a totally new phenomenon 


has emerged, and that is the practice 
of Ministers attacking their Cabinet 
colleagues in public, and publicly 
shifting responsibility to others. Sri 
T.T. Krishnamachari did it at the 
meeting of the Board of Irrigation 
when he not only attacked the work- 
ing of the Government of India but 
attacked the attitude of the Minis- 
ters generally. Of course, the Minis- 
ter of Irrigation and Power having 
provided the subject and the forum 
to Sri Krishnamachari was bound 
to-be treated as the first target. 
For the time being, it looked as if 
he had created a first-class crisis but 
it subsided. 


Mud Slinging 

Next came the Works and Hous- 
ing Minister, Sri Mehr Chand 
Khanna, who presumably with 
the consent of the Minister for 
Parliamentary Affairs 1eleased the 
electricity, power and water bills 
of the residences of the Ministers 
to members of the Informal Con- 
sultative Committee of his Ministry. 
Its publication in the press made 
every one of the Ministers uneasy, 
and although it was only Sri Asoke 
Sen who replied to Sri Khanna, 
every other Minister also felt that he 
had been stabbed in the back. 
Sri Asoke Sen's reply to Sri Khanna 
also found a place in the press and 
it included the dig by Sri Sen that 
there was corruption in the P.W.D. 
Sri Khanna replied to Sri Sen and 
this letter also leaked out to the 
press, with Sri Khanna’s retort 
that corruption in the CPWD 
Department was no greater than in 
other departments of the Govern- 
ment. So, these two Ministers prac- 
tically came out in public to pro- 
claim the.existence of corruption in 
Government Departments and their 
respective appreciation of it. 

This was followed by the state- 
ment of the Finance Minister con- 
firming that no action was taken on 
the Auditor’s report on Ruby Gene- 
ral and New Asiatic Insurance Com- 
panies, in course of which it was 
stated that no legal action had been 
taken on the advice of the Law 
Ministry. The Law Minister reply- 
ing to the Lok Sabha debate on 
grants relating to his Ministry made 


a clean breast of his responsibility 
saying that he had seen the report for 
the first time that day and -that his 
Ministry acted on the advice of the 
Solicitor-General and of the two 
Directors appointed by the Finance 
Ministry. He did not place the 
Solicitor General’s report on the 
ground that he thought that the 
Finance Ministry having treated it 
as secret, he should not divulge it 
without consulting them. 


Serajuddin Episode 

Then came the Serajuddin case. 
Due to the interest taken by the 
Secretary of the Congress Parliament- 
ary Party and the Minister for Parlia- 
mentary Affairs, the Serajuddin case 
was brought to the notice of the Prime 
Minister and Sri K.D. Malaviya 
being one of the persons involved 
in it, was asked to comment on it. 
While the Congress Party spokes- 
man did not refer to the name of any 
other Minister being involved— 
except that of Sri Malaviya—Sri 
T.T. Krishnamachari, in view of the 
lobby gossip made a statement on 
his own in the Lok Sabha. He said 
his name was implicated but he had 
nothing to do with it because any 
licences that had been given were 
given either at the time of late Sri 
Govind Ballabh Pant or when 
Sri Morarji Desai was the Commerce 
and Industry Minister. Now the 
ball is in the court of Sri Morarji 
Desai. Pantji cannot reply as he 


is no more, but Sri Morarji Desai 
may say anything he may think the 
facts of the case warrant. If he does 
not reply, he suffers. А lingering 
doubt will thus be cast on him. If 
he wants to be fair to himself, he 
must say something in public, as 
Sri Malaviya had to do, and it is 
possible that he may place the res- 
ponsibility at sources different from 
those Sri Krishnamachari may have 
in mind. 

The question however, is: how 
far this battle of statements by 
one Minister against 
should be allowed. Has it not com- 
pletely negated the concept of 


Cabinet's collective responsibility? 


So long as Sri A is a member of the 
Cabinet, how czn he say that a parti- 
cular decision or action taken by the 
Government is not binding on him or 
does not affect him? The doctrine 
of ‘each to himself and devil takes 
the hindmost is endangering the 
unity of the Cabinet and much more 
than that the entire principle of Cabi- 
net responsibility. If this drama 
goes on—however relishing it may be 


to wake it—the idea of Cabinet res-, 


ponsibility will be reduced to nullity. 
No Minister would like to take 
any responsibility and will come 
out in public for every action that he 
opposed or supported in the Cabinet. 

Similarly, the practice of referr- 
ing to officers by name—that this or 
that Joint Secretary dealt with the 


matter—also undermines. the spirit 


another: 


of confidence which should govern 
the relations between a Minister and 
his staff. If the Minister is not pre- 
pared to take the responsibility and 
singles out a member of his staff for 
all the wrong that has happened 
while he appropriates to himself 
all the credit that accrues to the 
Ministry, it will seriously undermine 
the administration. Those . who 
sincerely believe in, parliamentary 
democracy, those who are opposed to 
authoritarian rule and those who 
want parliamentary democracy to 
flourish, cannot feel happy, even if 
they are in Opposition, at the debacle 
of inter-Ministerial relationship. 


The Hope - Р 
This is а more serious threat to 
„Ше dignity and decorum of parlia- 
mentary functioning than a walk-out 
by some stray members in a mood 
of frustration. Parliament has to 
take note of it long before the Cabi- 
net system loses its efficacy. One 
however feels encouraged about the 
prospect, because there are still peo- 
ple like Sri V.V. Dravid, Minister 
of Madhya Pradesh who, in the 
highest tradition of parliamentary 
system, offered to resign the moment 
it was pointed out that there had 
been a leakage of information from 
a Department under him, which 
should not have happened. It is 
time that the veterans in New Delhi 
pay a little more thought to their own 
actions. | 


BURMA’S NEW PATH 


Although our next-door neighbour,. Burma figur 
the country confirm that significant changes are 
who is a specialist on South-east Asian affairs, 


When the Burmese Army under 
the leadership of General Ne Win 
suddenly seized power over a year 
ago, there were no indications that 
the event would mark the beginning 
of a new phase in the country's poli- 
tical and economic experiment. | 

The Army assumed power 
suddenly and unexpectedly. It claim- 
ed that it had to step in for the second 
time to prevent a further detériora- 
tion in the country. The army 
coup in Burma apparently was in 
no way different from similar ехрегі- 
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ences in several other coüntries, But 
when in the course of a year the 
newlyformed Revolutionary Council 
announced its policies and proceeded 
to implement them firmly, it was 
clear that it was determined to usher 
in a new phase. 

The Army seized. power at a time 
when the country was facing seri- 
ous political and 'economic difficul- 
ties. The civil administration had 
failed. The Shans were pressing 
for statehood and: their demands, 
followed by similar demands from 


es but sparsely in Indian press. Recent developments in 
coming over both its politics and economy. The author 
gives a rapid survey of these developments in this article. 


other areas, had brought the ques- 
tion of federation to the forefront. 
The decision to*make Buddhism the 
State Religion had raised an unnece- 
ssary controversy in the country. 
There was virtually no progress in 
the economic field. Above all, the 
ruling party itself was torn by inter- 
nal dissensions. These and several 
other immediate causes are generally 
ascribed for the Army’s decision to 
take over the administration. 
Behind these obvious reasons for 
the take-over, several other deep- 
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rooted causes could be discerned. In 
spite of the fact that U Nu had vir- 
tually no opposition to his adminis- 
iration till 1958, he had failed to 
provide the country with a firm, posi- 
tive political faith. No doubt he 
was constantly striving to elevate 
Buddhism, but his stress on this as- 
pect alone was hardly a substitute for 
more positive political faith, indicat- 
ing the general direction towards 
which the country would be moving. 
He as well as many other leaders 
were rather vague in their explana- 
tions of the ideals of Socialism, and 
in any case progress towards this goal 
during the last decade was negligible. 


Deep-rooted Causes 

One other failure which could 
be attributed то U Nu and many 
other political leaders in Burma was 
their failure to understand that un- 
less the revolutionary spirit—which 
was so much in evidence in the years 
immediately following independence 
—is properly channelled, it is likely 
to be diverted wrongly. U Nu and 
his colleagues in the AFPFL appear- 
ed to be more concerned with acquir- 
ing personal followings within and 
outside the party. The top leaders 
of the AFPFL, U Nu, U Ba Swe 
and U Kyaw Nyein, fell out and in 
1958 the country was facing a serious 
political crisis. 

It is now an. old story that the 
Army stepped in for the first time in 
1958 ostentatiously for saving the 
country from collapsing and to pre- 
раге it forthe elections. This is not 
surprising since at that time only the 
Army seemed to be united and unaffe- 
cted by the split within the AFPFL. 

But what surprised the observers 


: more was the way the Army kept up 


its promise of handing back the 


- power to the civilians after the elec- 


tions. Why had the soldiers given 
up power at a time when the nation 
appeared to be pleased with the Army 
rule? After all throughout 1959 the 
standards of administration appeared 
to be improving and the elections 
were fair and the law and order 
situation was never better. 

One important reason for the 
Army’s withdrawal from the political 
scene is generally overlooked. The 
Army itself was being threatened 
with a split within their ranks. When 
the Colonels ané Brigadiers assum- 
ed power in 1958, they behaved in 
exactly the same manner as the civi- 


Pa officers. The top leaders were 
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soon aware that a large number of 


officers were beginning to compro- 
mise their original standards. The 
younger officers were politically in- 
clined and were coming more and 
more under one or the other political 
faction. The fear that if they con- 
tinued in power the Army would it- 
self would be divided was at least 
partially responsible for Ne Win’s 
decision to hand over power to the 
civilians. The fact that the Army 
had already been considerably in- 
fluenced by the political factions was 
becoming clear in recent months. 

When the Army assumed power 
for the second time in -early 1962, 
the veterans appeared determined to 
provide a dynamic leadership to the 
country. That they were aware of 
the immense problems they had to 
face was clear when two months after 
the assumption of power the Revo- 
lutionary Council announced its 
policies. Programmes for develop- 
ment were taken up. Towards the 
end of April 1962 the Revolutionary 
Council stated that “Burma should 
develop, in conformity with existing 
conditions and environment and ever- 
changing circumstances, only such a 
form of democracy as will promote 
and safeguard Socialist develop- 
ment." The-plan to reorganize the 
administration and suppress corrup- 
tion was announced, 


Varsity Riot 

In the initial stages the Army 
appeared to be keen on making the 
administration more efficient. Its 
announcements were mildly worded 
and in general appeared to be seek- 
ing popular support. 

In July a serious riot in the Uni- 
versity of Rangoon came as a rude 
shock to the Army leaders and the 
nation. It revealed that the Army 
was not going to have an easy time. 
The University of Rangoon had al- 
ways been an important centre of 
politics and it was suspected that 
opposition to the Army rule had first 
developed in the University. The 
Army sternly put down the riot and 
the incident served as an indication 
that the Army would not brook any 
opposition to its policies. But the 
leaders were aware that the country 
badly needed ‘a firm political faith 
and rapid economic development. 
The Revolutionary Council after 
banning all political parties announc- 
ed its intention to form a new party 
called, The Burma Socialist Pro- 


gramme Party. After carefully con- 
sidering various aspects, early in 
January, 1963, the Revolutionary 
Council announced the Party philo- 
sophy. “ 


Party Philosophy 

The Party philosophy is an 
interesting document of 36 type- 
written pages. It is divided into 
five sections entitled, The Three 
Worlds, Man and his Society, the 
Laws of Process of the History of 
Society, the determining role of the 
working people; and Our attitude to 
Our Own Ideology. 

Obviously the document sought 
to determine the position of religion 
and the role of citizens. U Nu for 
years had mixed his philosophical 
beliefs with the State policies and at 
times had to face serious challenges 
from many quarters. 

The document stressed that in 
order to check the “tendency of man 
to go astray...we must make our 
way of life a living reality, that is a 
socialist way of democratic life.” 
Socialist democracy is a way of 
“harmonising the interests of each 
individual and those of the society.” 
Tt proceeded to argue that “in a 
society which aspires for progress, 
two features are necessary, namely, 
centralism resting with the State and 
the freedom of the initiative resting 
with the individual or the majority. 
Without centralism, society tends 
towards anarchism.” It proceeded 
to explain how a prosperous society 
could be achieved. Religion is not 
rejected, instead its importance has 
been stressed. The programme of 
building a socialist system which will 
“fill the stomachs of the people must 
include the betterment of the spiritual 
life of the people also." It is interest- 
ing to note that the document speci- 
fically mentions that the “vulgar 
materialism of the so-called leftists” 
should be rejected. 

It was freely rumoured in Ran- 
goon and elsewhere that the leaders 
of the Revolutionary Council were 
not united in their views on the 
party ideology. There were two 
factions within the army itself. One 
under the leadership of Aung’ Gyi, 
who was closer to the U Kyaw Nyein 
-U Ba Swe faction of the AFPFL; 
and the other under Brigadier Tin 
Pe. While in the months immediate- 
ly following the take-over, the Army 
was well united and there were no 
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. MOSCOW—PEKING 


by Jory KAUL 


There is speculation all over the world about the prospect of talks between Moscow 
and Peking. The issues that divide the two giants of the Communist world and the 
poblems facing them in their present tussle are discussed here by the author, who 
was until recently a Jeading member of the Communist Party of India but has 
resigned in the context of current ideological questionings inside the Marxist world. 


The largest exchange of letters 
between the Communist Parties of 
the Soviet Union and China in 
which each invites the leader of the 
other party to a visit to its capital 
while firmly restating its own posi- 
tion has once again given rise to a 
spate of speculation about the future 
of the Sino-Soviet conflict. Even 
the common man disinterested in 
Marxism is eagerly asking, : “Will 
the rift widen or will the two parties 
come to an agreement ? Whose 
point of view will ultimately be ac- 
cepted in the Communist world ? 

There is a growing realisation 
that this is not just a question of 
personal prestige and a quarrel over 
the venue of the meeting. In. the 
past Khruschov has not hesitated to 
go to Peking or even to little Yugo- 
slavia to make amends for the wrongs 
dcne by Stalin. Much 
questions are involved today, and 
on the outcome of this conflict, 
depends to a large extent the future 
of the world. But what exactly 
are the issues involved ? And how 
precisely will one or another out- 
come of this conflict affect the 
world ? 

Although talks on the summit 


level can be ruled out for the pre-' 


sent it seems likely that bilateral 
ialks between the representatives 
of the two parties on a lower level 
are in the offing. It would be of 
interest therefore to discuss what 
the whole controversy is about and 
to see what kind of an outcome 
would be in accord with the interests 
of the people of the world. 

The issues involved are not 
merely of academic interest such as 
the barren controversies of the 
Church in the Middle Ages. They 
are issues of the greatest import to 
the future of mankind. | 


War and Peace 

The central point of controversy 
is the issue of peace and war. The 
Soviet stand is that this is the key 
question before the world today 
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deeper. 


because a world war in present con- 
ditions would inevitably develop 
into a thermo-nuclear war and lead 
to the extincticn of some hundreds 
of millions and the devastation of 
entire countries. ' Even if the Socia- 
list world emerges the victor in the 
conflict, there can hardly be any- 
thing to be gained by building 
Socialism on the debris of ruined 
cities and radio-active continents. 


‘According to the Soviet position, 


the inherent laws of imperialist 
system remain true but even though 
the nature of imperialism has not 
changed, its capacity to unleash 
a world war has been restricted. 
The forces of peace can therefore 
check the propensities of imperial- 
ism for war. As а corollary, the 
Soviet Union considers it to be 
possible to force disarmament on 
the imperialist powers. 1 

The Chinese viewpoint while 


‘conceding the theoretical possibility 


of preventing war considers that the 
key question before the people of 
the world is thé active struggle 
against imperialism and not the 
sowing of illusions about the possi- 
bility of preventing ‘war. Only 
with the overthrow of imperialism 
on а world scale can war be outlawed 
from the face of the earth. Propo- 
sals for disarmament һауе some 
tactical utility since they help to 
expose imperialism but to entertain 
any hopes of having a world with- 
out arms—while imperialism still 
continues to exist in parts of the 
world—is not only to be guilty of 
the heresy of attributing peaceful 
attributes to imperialism but also 
to disarm the people still struggling 
for national independerice against 


imperialism. 


Peaceful Coexistence ; 

The second point of controversy 
is the question of peaceful co-exis- 
tence. The Soviet stand is that this 
should constitute the main line of 
foreign policy of all socialist coun- 
tries and tie world communist 


movement should also realise that 
peaceful co-existence is a form of 
class-struggle in the international are- 
na. While peaceful relations between 
States continue, it does not mean 
the shelving of class struggles. Rather, 
with the menace of war shelved, 
the forces of social advance inside 
the imperialist system make their 
headway and the inherent contradic- 
tions within the capitalist system 
will sharpen, thereby helping the 
democratic movement іп every 
country. 

The Chinese consider peaceful 
co-existence to be useful as ә tactics 
but the line that has to be pursued 
should bear in mind the fact that in 
the end, imperialism is bound to 
resort to war. Hence, there can 
be no question of seeking a lasting 
modus vivendi with the imperialist 
powers. Peaceful co-existence is a 
device that gives the socialist world 
a respite to prepare for -the wars 
that will ultimately come. The 
Chinese also allege that the Soviet 
understanding of peaceful co-exis- 
tence gives rise to tendencies of 
class-collaboration within each 
country. 


Transition to Socialism 

The third issue is the question of 
transition to socialism. The Soviet 
Communist Party considers that in 
the new situation- prevailing, the 
possibility of peaceful transition to 
socialism has increased and Com- 
munists should try to realise this 
possibility while not giving up the 
right to use othér methods should 
the reactionaries resort to counter- 
revolutionary violence. 

The Chinese: stand is that the 
opportunity for achieving peaceful 
transition comes so rarely that in 
everyday practice the Communists 
should be guided not by the possi- 
bility of achieving socialism by 
peaceful means but by that of armed 
struggle; otherwise reformisim in- 
evitably emerges.; 

Finally there is the question’ of, 
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attitude towards the non-aligned 
countries. Theoretically the 
Chinese do not deny that there is 
a non-aligned world. But what at- 
titude should the Socjalist world 
adopt towards it? The Soviet 
view is that the Socialist world should 
do its utmost to maintain good rela- 
tions with the non-aligned govern- 
ments, should give them all possible 
aid to strengthen their indepen- 
dence and thus weaken imperialist 
control and influence over them. 
The progressive forces within these 
countries should strive to build 
& broad national democratic front 
of all patriotic forces including the 
national bourgeoisie. 

The Chinese view is that the 
bourgeoisie of the newly-liberated 
countries tends to compromise with 
imperialism when the mass move- 
ments grow strong. Sections of the 
bourgeoisie get linked up with im- 
perialism and go оуегіо it completely. 
Where these sections control the 
government these countries really 
act as appendages of imperialism. 
In such a situation, the socialist 
world and the progressive movement 
within the country must isolate and 
crush these governments. 


New International 

The Chinese take their stand on 
all these issues on the basis of ortho- 
dox Marxism-Leninism. They feel 
that though they may be in a mino- 
rity, they are defending the purity 
of that doctrine agsinst reformists 
and revisionists, just as Lenin in 
his day had to defend Marxism 
against the Social-Democratic re- 
formists of the Second International. 
Their logic appears to be leading 
them to a position where they 
may seek to organise a new "revolu- 
tionary"internationa] based on pure 
Marxism-Leninism as against the 
revisionist concepts of the Soviet 
Communist Party led by Khruschev. 

It would be well to recall that 
at the time of the founding of the 
Third International, Lenin's call 
led to splits in almost all the Social- 
Democratic parties in Europe and 
the emergence of a Communist 
wing within each party which ulti- 
mately affiliated itself to the Third 
International. The Chinese еуі- 
dently visualise such а possibility, 
and are already beginning to ad- 
dress themselves directly to the 
"true" Communists inside each 
Party, as against the revisionists. 
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Such a call for a revolt has already 
been addressed іо “true” Commu- 
nists of the Communist Parties of 
USA and India. 


Reasons for Conflict 


What are the reasons for this 
conflict. Some have pointed to the 
different objective conditions pre- 
vailing in China and the Soviet 
Union. China is still outside the 
U.N. under constant threat from a 
ring of hostile U.S. bases. The 
Soviet Union on the other hand is 
making a bid for the highest living 
standards in the world, and as such 
needs peace above all else. 

There is probably something in 
this explanation. But then it has 
to be realised that the present con- 
flict is not merely a Sino-Sovie: 
conflict. It is actually a conflic- 
that has spread throughout the 
Communist movement. So the 
causes of' the conflict cannot lie 
entirely within the national con- 
fines of the Soviet Union and China. 
Nor would it be correct to say that 
this is a division between the Euro- 
pean world on the one hand and the 
Afro-Asian world on the other, 
much as Peking might try to sell it 
as such. European Albania for ins- 
tance has linked up with China, 
while the Communist movement in 
most of the Arab and African coun- 
tries supports the Soviet Union. 

The conflict is essentially a con- 
flict between orthodoxy and dog- 
matism on the one hand, and the 
attempts of the Communist move- 
ment to adjust itself to the fast- 
changing reality of the present-day 
world, on the other. 

Quite clearly the developments 
that are ‘taking place in the world 
today cannot be explained or tackl- 
ed merely on the basis of what 
Marx or Lenin wrote. 

In trying to grapple with the 
situation ‘that is arising within each 
country and on a world scale Com- 
munist thought has to abandon 
many old concepts. In doing so 
it inevitably meets with the resis- 
tance of the conservatives and die- 
hards inside the Communist world 
for whom Marxism-Leninism has 
come to mean a set of beliefs and 
doctrines rather than a system of 
analysis which helps in giving a 
scientific explanation of social phe- 
nomena and processes. 

But whatever view one may hold 
about the causes of this conflict it 


is clear that the two conceptions 
result in radically different approa- 
ches to the problems of the present- 
day world. One approach leads 
to aggravation of tension and ulti- 
mately tb a thermo-nuclear War, 
the other to a detente and possibly 
to a lasting peace. The one out- 
look leads to a massive attack 
against a country like India, the 
other to aid in setting up a plant 
for the manufacture of MIGs. 

It is in this sense that one may 
speak of the world-wide significance 


‘of the outcome of the Sino-Soviet 


conflict. Е 


Soviet Dilemma 

The problem that will face the 
Soviet delegation at the forthcoming 
talks with China is this. The 
Soviet Union is already committed 
to the statement of Eighty-One 
Communist  Parties—signed іп 
Moscow in 1960—which has laid 
down that Revisionism continues 
to be the main danger before the 
world Communist movement and 
has with all its emphasis on the 
new epoch created a fairly rigid 
framework of fixed digits within 
the confines of which jt would be - 
difficult for the Soviet Union to 
justify the MIG plant to India at 
а moment when the Indian “Вош- 
geoisie" was engaged in a “reac- 
tionary" struggle against the Socialist 
Government of China or to explain 
Khruschev's consent to the U.S. 
inspection of Cuban territory. 

From the simple standpoint of 
the common peoplé of the world, 
hungry for peace, Soviet actions 
need no justification. But from the 
standpoint of doctrinaire Marxism 
the Chinese logic is almost un- 
assailable. In conceding that Re- 
visionism is the main danger and 
the purity of the Marxist-Leninist 
doctrine the surpreme consideration 
Khruschev has handed most of the 
trumps to the Chinese. This is 
the dilemma facing the Soviet 
Union today. 
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AKISTAN LETTER 


АҮОВ? NEW TORMENTS À 


Rostow’s visit is over. He came, 
he talked and he disappointed—the 
eet of. Pakistan. He was able 

hold out no hopes before them 
m India would prove more yield- 
ing on the Kashmir issue. 
refused to give any assurance that 
aid to India would be discontinued 
pending a solution of the Kashmir 
problem or even that aid to Pakistan 
would be proportionately increased. 

The only thing the Pakistani 
leeders could do to express their 
resertment was to threaten once 
agsin that they would withdraw 
from the SEATO and CENTO. 
President Ayub Khan speaking to 
press in Dacca on April 7, tried to 
drop a veiled hint to that effect : 
“Pakistan would continue to exa- 
mine her membership of the SEATO 
and the CENTO and would follow 
the course that would ensure its 
security." 

The Government has digo. ina 
fit of pique, announced that the 
Pakistani delegation to the SEATO 
would be led this time not by the 
Foreign Minister, Mr. Bhutto, but 
by a relatively unimportant person, 
the Pakistani Ambassador in Paris, 
Mr. Rahim. = 

Pakistan is however trying to 
‘derive some consolation from the 
fact that the Aid-Pakistan Consort- 
ium has promised aid to the extent 
of 500 to 550 million dollars during 
1954. 

This is not likely to make the 
“task of the Government any easier, 
faced as it is with a growing oppo- 
siticn within the Assembly as well 
as cutside it. 


New Embarrassment 

The High Court decision dec- 
lering inoperative and ultra vires 
of the Constitution, the Presidential 
order of June last, which allowed 
members of the National and Pro- 
vincial Assemblies to retain- their 
seats in the Assembly on becoming 
Ministers, will add to the embar- 
rassment of the Government and 
is likely to be exploited. to the full 
by the Opposition. ` 

As it is, the Speaker is being 


: ment, 
He.- 


FROM Our SPECIAL CORESPONDENT 


hard put to it to maintain order 
in a house where a boisterous Oppo- 
sition takes advantage of еуеѓу ор- 
portunity to hit out at the Govern- 
Only the other day, on April 
6, the' Opposition moved a Bill 
seeking to remove the disqualifica- 
tions on the EBDOed politicians. 
When Mr Khizr Hyat Khan, the 
Parhamentary Secretary, defended 
the Government's action and stated 
that politicians in pre-martial law 
days had been responsible for des- 
troying democracy in Pakistan and 
repeated the familiar theme about 
their favouritism and corruption, 
he was practically shouted down, 
and the Dy. Speaker, who was then 


presiding over the house,'had to, 


appeal to the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion, Sardar Bahadur. Khan, to help 
in restoring order. 

Even though occasional heated 
exchanges continue to enliven the 
proceedings of the National Assem- 
bly, with the decision to refer the 
Constitution Amendment Bill to a 
Select Committee the centre of inte- 
rest has now shifted from the Assem- 
bly to other developments in Pakis- 


tan especially in the Eastern wing. ' 


Eastern Ferment 


Student unrest, now a chronic 
phenomenon in East Pakistan, has 
once again flared -up. It began 
with anincident on the Pakistan Day, 
the 25th of March. At a place 


called Naogaon in the district of 


Rajshahi, when an attempt was made 


` to throw out students from the hall 


where the celebrations were about 
to be Held, they protested. The 
police were called in and the usual 
chain of events followed resulting 
in the death of опе student-from 


bullet wounds and serious injuries . 


to several others. This sparked off a 
series of studert strikes culminating 


‘in. a general strike of students in 


Dacca on March 28. А huge 
meeting was held in which demands 
were raised for a judicial enquiry 
and compensaton to the family of 
the martyred s:udent. 

But the development that has 


'made the Government even more 


panicky is the notice of strike given 
by the Central Government em- 
ployees. Railway labour and State 


"bank employees are also. preparing 


to go on strike. The Government 
has come down upon them with a 
heavy hand алі a wave of arrests 
has taken place. While the stick is. 
being held in one hand, with the 
other the proverbial carrot is being 
dangled before them in an effort to 
break their unity. Some  conce- 
ssions in the shape of new pay scales 
have’ been announced for all non- 
gazetted employees of East Pakistan. 
It remains to be seen whether the 
Government employees will swallow 


` the bait and call off the strike. 


Press Gag 

An indication of how really 
alarmed the Government has be- 
come is obtained from the fact 


that on March 25' the East Pakistan . 


authorities issued an order banning 
eight West Pakistan papers in East 
Pakistan. Later ‘it was explained 
that there was no ban as such— 
the papers were being held up arid 
scrutinised to see that no prejudicial 
reports likely to cause unrest. and dis- 
turb the peace and tranquillity of the | 
province were circulated. 


West Pakistan has not been 
entirely quiet either. Maulana 
Bhasani, former president of the 


National Awami Party has been 
touring West Pakistan holding 
crowded meetings and- getting a 
tumultuous welcome everywhere. 
He has demanded an all-Parties meet- 
ing to discuss the question of amend- 
ment to the Constitution or in the 
alternative a referéndum on the issue. 


Addressing a huge rally in Golbagh, · 
‘Lahore, he declared that the fight 


against the present Constitution and 
for the establishment of true demo- 
cracy would continue till death. 

- Even’ Nazimuddin, former Pre- 
sident of Pakistan, now a leader of | 
the Muslim League (Councillors: 
group)—which i is outside the Nation- 
al Democratic Front—is neverthe- 
less campaigning against the Govern- 
ment and recently addressed a big 
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by К.Р. KARUNAKARAN 


RELIGION AND POLITICS 


> 


The close links between religion and politics in modern Indian politics is a complex 
though fascinating field of study. The subject has eluded many scholars with differ- 
ing outlooks. А reconstruction of modern Indian history in regard to this interesting 
feature is called for by the author, who has made a special study of the problem. 


The inter-relation between reli- 
gion and politics is a fascinating 
subject in modern. Indian politics. 
The very birth of Pakistan tells us 
that religion has played no incon- 
sequential role in Indian political 
life. 

To a certain measure, this has 
been continued to be significant 
practically from the early pioneering 
days of modern politics. Raja 
Rammohan Roy (1772-1833) was 
the first important leader of modern 
India. He was the founder of the 
Brahmo Samaj, a religious body, 
an advocate of the introduction of 
Western education in India and a 
pioneer of social reforms like the 


abolition of the Sati. He was also 


India's first constitutional agitator 
lor freedom of the press апа 
Judicial reforms. Among the other 
great leaders who were in one way 
or other connected either with reli- 
gious questions which had a bearing 
on politics or with political matters 
in which religion played some part 
in one form or other, can be men- 
tioned the names of Sir Syed Ahmad 
Khan, Swami Vivekananda, Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak, Aurobindo Ghose, 
Maulana Mohamad Ali and Muha- 
mad Ali Jinnah. Gandhiji himself 
was a striking example of the com- 
bination of a political leader and 
social and religious reformer. 


Misleading Categories 

This inter-relation between reli- 
gion and politics in modern India 
is not only important but complex 
as well. What authors through gene- 
rations have written on this subject 
reveals not only its complexity but 
the passions it has aroused. The 


noted Western scholar, Farquhar 


in his work, Modern Religious 
Movements in India, has made three 
categories Movements favouring 
Keforms (in which he has placed 
the Brahmo Samaj and the Prar- 
thana Samaj); Reforms checked by 
defencé of Old Faiths (the Arya 
Samaj); and Full Defence of~the 


pe religions (Ramakrishna Prarama- 
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hansa). Such water-tight categoris- 
ing can be misleading, because a 
movement such as the Arya Samaj, 
though revivalist in form, was re- 
formist in content. ^ Vivekanada 
and Ramakrishna Mission were not 
only the defenders of old religion 
but innovators of many new trends 
in India's social and intellectual life. 


Marxist Straitjacket 

Another straitjacket approach is 
provided by some of the Marxist 
scholars of the West. Palme Dutt 
in his India Today wrote about 
extremist leaders like Tilak and 
Aurobindo : “Най the new leaders 
been equipped with a modern social 
and political outlook, they would 
have understood that their main 
task and the task of their suppor- 
ters lay in the development of the, 
organisation of the working class 
and of the mass of the peasantry on 
the basis of their social, economic 
and political struggle for liberation 
. .. They sought to build the national 
movement, the most advanced 
movement in India on the basis of 
the most antiquated religion and 
religious superstitions. From this 
era dates the disastrous combination 
of political; radicalism and social 
reaction." 

This school has no doubt in- 
fluenced the approach of others 
writing on modern Indian history. 
Nehru in his Autobiography ob- 
serves : “Socially speaking, the 
revival of Indian nationalism in 
1907 was definitely reactionary.” 
And in The Discovery of India, he 
elaborates on the revivalist trend : 
“There was a spiritual and religious 
element about all this, and yet 
there was a strong political back- 
ground to it.... In every country 
with a growing nationalism there 
is this search apart from religion, 
this tendency to go to the past.” 

K. M. Panikkar in A Survey of 
Indian History also holds that the 
Extremists represented а combina- 
tion of political radicalism апа. 
social reaction : · “Hindu national- 


ism, especially in Maharashtra and 
Bengal, was coming definitely to 
the fore, and with their new-found 
consciousness of religious greatness, 
their nationalism was not only more 
extreme, but was in spirit revivalist 
and not liberal....  Tilak...desir- 
ed to found the national revival on 
Hindu Dharma."  ' 

These characterisations of this 
phase of the national movement 
as revivalist and reactionary do not 
take into account some important 
aspects of the programme of its 
leaders which were directed towards 
making the country more modern 
and democratic than was envisaged 
by the early leaders of the Congress. 
Their attempt to persuade the 
masses to participate in the political 
agitations was itself a revolutionary 
step and in the long run resulted in 
the national movement becoming 
more broad-based than earlier. So 
was their programme of giving 
importance to Indian languages in 
their schemes of education. Their 
labours for spreading scientific and 
technical education can hardly be 
overlooked. In other words, these 
so-called “revivalists” were moder- 
nists in their political and economic 
objectives. They took more prac- 
tical steps towards the nation's pro- 
gress than those taken by the leaders 
of the first phase of the Indian 
national movement, who were 
characterised as exponents of ad- 
vanced views. 


British Blamed 

Another school holds the British 
Government primarily responsible 
for the Hindu-Muslim conflicts and 
the creation of Pakistan. The first 
President of the Indian Republic, 
Rajendra Prasad, tried to develop 
this theme in his book, India Divided, 
published before the country became 
independent : “Тһе present seem- 
ingly irreconcilable differences bet- 
ween the Hindus and the Muslims 
are in no small measure the result of 
a deliberate application of the policy 
of divide and rule.... This is 
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what makes so difficult the re-crea- 
tion of that old mentality which 
“would enable Hindus and Muslims 
to live amicably together as good 
neighbours: and citizens of the same 
State.” 2 

Two leaders of the Congress 
Socialist Party, Asoka Mehta and 
Achyut Patawardhan, expressed the 
same view in their work, The Com- 
munal Triangle in India: “To treat 
the communal problem merely as 
a question of Hindu-Muslim ad- 
justment is to view it out of focus, 
as the third party, the British 
Government, has played a great, 
and oftentimes a decisive part in 
Hindu-Muslim relations.” 

While Hindu-Muslim conflicts 
were undoubtedly accentuated by 
the British policy in this country, 
it would be an over-simplification 
of a highly complex problem to 
ascribe it to that source alone or 
even largely. Putting the blame 
on the British is also an escape from 
the unpleasant fact that the tradi- 
tions and institutions of the people 
were themselves the primary reason 
for religious and commual tensions 
in the country. 

In fact this kind of analysis 
leaves many questions unanswered : 
The British rulers also promoted 
the separatist tendencies among the 
Indian Princes and occasionally 
even encouraged anti-Brahmin 
movements on the part of non- 
Brahmins. The question of Ше 
division of the people into different 
linguistic groups was there for 
them to exploit Why did the 
differences between the Hindus and 
the Muslims alone develop into a 
major political problem, while all 
other differences were submerged 
in the rising tide of Indian national- 
ims ? What were the reasons for 
this histoiical fact that religion 
was a factor in the policies of the 
- sub-continent in the  pre-British 
period ? Why should it remain as 
a political factor in Free India and 
Pakistan ? 


Give-and-Take 

Almost as an offshoot of this 
school comes the viewpoint of 
scholars like Dr. Tarachand, who, 
in the Government-sponsored 
History of the Freedom Movement 
in India, says "there was much of 
give and take" between the Hindu 
and Muslim religions and cultures, 
though he added the rider: “Cul- 
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tural rapprochement there certainly 
was; bowever, it failed to generate 
national corsciousness, for Ше 
hard moulds into which groups 
and communities were enveloped 
did not permit them to be fused 
together." What was the nature of 
the hard mould? What are its 
political consequences. -These ques- 
tions are not touched by Tarachand. 
In fact, he thinks that the Mughal 
concept of Kingship was "Iranian 
and un-Islamic”, “Тһе rulers who 
set themselves as sovereigns of their 
territories were upholders of parti- 
cularisms based on the customs and 
traditions of the peoples over whom 
they exercised their authority." 
While this may be partially true, 
it does not take into account the 
tremendous appeal of Pan-Islamism 
in the Muslim mind in this country: 
the Khilafat movement in the early 
twenties stirred the Indian Muslim 
emotionaly perhaps much more 
than even the agitation for Pakistan. 
Tarachand's stress on the give-and- 
take aspect seemed to ignore the 
fact that there was no widespread 
inter-marriage and inter-dining bet- 
ween Hindus and Muslims through- 
out the centuzies that they have been 
living together in this country. 


Pakistani Angle 

While the official historian of 
the Government of India has been 
trying to belittle the role of religion 
in politics, at least some historians 
under the patronage of Pakistan 
Government are stressing the domi- 
nant triumph of Islamic tradition 
in the politics of the Indian Muslim. 
Two saints are cited for the purpose : 
Shaik Ahmad of Sirhind 1s shown 
as having saved Jahangir from the 
heterodoxy cf Akbar and inspired 
Aurangzeb in his religious policy. 


Shah Walliullah of Delhi, reputed. 


to have worked for “the founding 
of an ideal home-land of the 
Muslims", upheld the Muslim 
cause-after the collapse of the Mughal 
power and it was supposed to be 
his tireless appeals to the Afghan 
King and other Muslim powers 


: that helped in the defeat of the 


Marathas in the third battle of 
Panipat. Obviously, this approach 
provides the historical alibi for the 
demand for Pakistan. 

The idea that Hindus and Mus- 
lims are separate' nations is not 
confined to Muslims. It has its 
counter-theorists among Hindu 


scholars though they have never 
been officially sponsored by the 
Government of India. Dr. R. C. 
Majumdar in his Three Phases of 
India’s Struggle for Freedom, holds 
that nationalism in this country 
was “founded on the bedrock of 
common religion, culture and his- 
torical tradition. But this gave it 
a Hindu character which it has 
retained, consciously or uncons- 
ciously, ever since." Holding that 
by the third quarter of ‘the last 
century, there grew “Hindu and 
Muslim nationalisms, each making 
headway without coming into con- 
flict with the other"—and he called 
it "almost inevitable"—Majumdar 
felt “the Hindus and Muslims differ- 
ed almost as North and South Poles". 
According to him, "every historical 
incident in India which reflected 
glory upon the Muslims brought 
in a painful memory of humiliation 
io the Hindus" (Muhammad bin 
Quasim, Muhammad Ghori, Ala- 
uddin Khilji and Aurangzeb) while 
the heroes “who supplied the sti- 
mulus to Hindu nationalism, excited 
bitter memories in the minds of the 
Muslims” (Rana Pratap, Shivaji, 
Baji Rao, Guru Govind, Banda and 
Surajmall). 

. Like Tarachand, Majumdar was 
telling a partial truth, the only 
difference being that he was telling 
the other half. Majumdar’s thesis 
will not explain the emergence of 
Gandhi and Nehru nor of Dadabhai 
Naoroji, a Parsi, and Gokhale, 
whom Gandhi regarded as his poli- 
tical Guru (teacher), and who was 
not known for any exclusive loyalty 
to Hinduism and the Hindus. History 
will not forget that Gandhi met 
his martyrdom at the hands of a 
Hindu fanatic, and he had nominat- 
ed as his political heir Nehru, 
with whom no one can associate a 
Hindu bias. The history of Indian 
Muslims during the last hundred 
years is replete with records of 
dedicated fighters for a united 
India, and even in the Islamic 
republic of Pakistan, strong secular 
trends could not be suppressed. 


Tawney’s Thesis 

This kind of an inter-relation 
between religion and politics is not 
peculiar to India or the modern 
times. In Europe, Reformation 
while it had impact on politics, also 
set in motion new social forces which 


led'to the development of many new, 
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theories concerning society and poli- 
tics. R.H. Tawney in his celebrated 
work, Religion and the Rise of Capi- 
talism, has shown: “Modern social 
theory, like modern political theory, 
developed only when society was 
given on naturalistic instead of reli- 
gious explanation, and the rise of 
both was largely due to a changed 
conception of the nature and func- 
tions of achurch.... The theory of 
a hierarchy of values, embracing all 
human interests and activities іп а 
system of which the apex is religion, 
is replaced by the conception of 
separate and parallel compartments 
between which a due balance should 
be maintained, but which have no 
vital connection with each other.” 

In regard to the evolution of 
modern Indian thought also, a deve- 
lopment similar to this trend took 
placé. In the initial stages of the 
Indian national movement no new 
political ideas emerged in India; 
was only the acceptance of European 
ideas by India’s leaders.. But this 


itself was a new development in the ` 


Indian scene; and this was made 
possible, among other things, by the 
secularization of social and economic 
philosophy resulting from a natural- 
istic and not a religious explanation 
to society given by the new intellec- 
tual movements which were at first 
expressed in the social and religious 
movement such as the Social Reforms 
Conference, the Brahmo Samaj and 
the Prarthana Samaj. 


Questioning Past 

Some religious and political 
movements of modern India, far 
from giving such a naturalistic expla- 
nation, gave theological and mystical 
view of the history of the world and 
of India in particular. But even 
these movements questioned some of 
the irrational notions and supers- 
titions of the immediate past and 
tried to reconstruct society on the 
basis of the’ so-called traditions of 
an idealist and distant past, which 
perhaps never existed, not far 
removed from the ideas of the 
modern period. 

Caudwell, in his Studies in a 
Dying Culture, points out: “The 
return to the classics dominated the 
bourgeois Renaissance. Rome 
influenced Napoleon and the Revo- 
lution. The return to the natural 
uncorrupted man was the ideal of 
eighteenth century revolutionists. 
Yet it is the new whose tension men 
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feel in their minds and hearts at such 
times.... He may think it is the 
past he is born to save or re-establish 
on earth and only when it is done is 
it seen that the future has come into 
being. The reformer returning to 
primitive Christianity brings bourge- 
ois Protestantism into being.” 


Forging New 

Many of the Indian leaders, simi- 
larly, were not aware of the fact that 
while advocating a return to the pris- 
tine past, they were really trying to 
forge a new society; or if they were, 
for tactical reasons they did not give 
expression to this awareness. In the 
utterances of Swami Dayanand 
Saraswati, the founder of the Arya 
Samaj which demanded return to 
the Vedas, there was nothing to 
suggest that he was tryingto give 
birth to a new society. Perhaps 
Gandhi was conscious of his historic 
mission; he also appealed to the past 
and often stated that Ram Raj should 
be established in India. To a large 
number of people this meant a call 
to reproduce the Golden Age of the 
Hindus although Gandhi often gave 
to the term his own definition which 
did not fit into any historical period 
in India. 

Some Indian leaders frankly stat- 
ed that an appeal to the religious 
instinct of the people was an indis- 
pensable step in an attempt to recons- 
truct any segments of Indian society. 
Rammohan Roy wrote in 1828: to 
a friend: “J regret to say that the 
present system of religion adhered 
to by the Hindus is not well calculat- 
ed to promote political interest.... 
It is, I think, necessary that some 
change should take place in their 
religion, at least for the sake of their 
political advantage and social com- 
fort.” 

M.G. Ranade (1842-1901), one 
of the early social reformers said: 
“If your religious ideas are grovelling, 
you could not succeed in social, 
economic or political spheres. This 
inter-dependence is not an accident, 
but is the law of nature.” 

When superstitions and irrational 
social conventions claim the support 
of religious sanctions, there have been 
occasions, that the only мау of 
opposing them effectively in some 
circumstances is to argue on the 
basis of religion and history that 
reforms are necessary. Surendra Nath 
Banerji (1848-1926) explains this 
point eloquently: “It is against a 


social edifice, resting upon traditional 
instinct and re-inforced by religious 
conviction, that the Indian social 
reformer.had had to fight.. The 
people feel the advent of an Avatar 
with a message repealing the old and 
commanding the new. He is bound 
by no convention, he is above all 
and beyond all formulae. He has 
in him the inspiration of a revelation, 
the truth that is in him, and he pro- 
claims in a form that touches the 
heart and appeals to the imagina- 
tion". Gandhi was considered by 
many to be an Avatar, an incarna- 
tion of God. The very prefix to his 
name, Mahatma, arose from the fact 
that a substantia] section of the 
Indian people attributed divine and 
supernatural powers to him. 

Vivekananda once stated that, 
even from the stand-point of expe- 
diency, an appeal to the religious 
instincts of the people has to be made 
for the success of social reforms and 
political action: “We know that to 
the Indian mind there is nothing 
higher than religious ideals, that this 
is the keynote of Indian life, and we 
can only work in the line of least 
resistance.... In the case of India 
it is the only possible means of 
work; working in any other line with- 
out strengthening this, would be dis- 
astrous." 

Keshab Chandra Sen (1843- 
1889) another pillar of the Brahmo 
Samaj movement, asserted that to be 
an effective social reformer in his 
times, one should have to work with- 
in the fold of Hinduism itself, or at 
least not against Hinduism. In a 
confidential message to his disciple 
Pratap Chunder Majumdar, he says: 
“T have my own ideas about Christ, 
but I am not bound to give them out 
in due form, until the altered circums- 
tances of the country gradually 
develop them out of my mind.” 


Using Religion 

These great men, who were giving 
creative leadership to the country 
were in essence saying that they made 
use of religion to regenerate the 
country ‘politically, thus admitting 
that religion and politics were inter- 
related. It would therefore be in- 
correct to take defensive or apologe- 
tic attitude towards the question 
and try to gloss over historical facts 
or give inadequate explanations such 
as that the “revivalist leaders" were 
unaware of the "scientific? notions 
and "advanced" ideas of the time. 
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Religion’s role in politics or for 
that matter, in the economic changes 
is not confined to India but at one 
time extended io the “advanced” 
countries of Europe and , America. 
Today also perhaps itse influence is 
higher in Ceylon than in India, al- 
though it seems to have been no fact- 
or in China for entirely different 
historical reasons. 


Questions Posed 


The students of history should try 
to answer the important questions: 
Why did religion play such impor- 
tant role in the political develop- 
ments of modern India? What were 
the historical traditions of the coun- 
try which contributed to it? To 
what extent the denial of opportuni- 
ties to Indians in the administrative 
services and the political life of the 
country was a factor? What was the 
share of the economic stagnation in 
this development? This question is 


to be examined in the light of the 
experience in Europe where the 


industrialisation and its impact оп, 


society emptied many of the religious 
movements of their obscurantist and 
irrational conzent. 

Another unique feature of the 
Indian situation is the presence in 
the country о? a well-organized and 
numerically significant religiousmino- 
rity, such as the Muslims. How did 
this fact and the gap between the 


Hindus and the Muslims in regard to, г 


educational development and stan- 
dards of living affect this question of 
religion's role in politics? 


Constant Reappraisal 


Although satisfactory answers to 
these questions may demand long- 


rawn-out research and constant re- ` 


appraisal, even an attempt to answer 
them is worth making, and will be a 
good begining for the reconstruction 
of an important aspect of, modern 


2 


Indian history. Such a study will 
have to accept the facts that religion 
played a major part in‘the politics 


of modern India and that it was not. 


due to British policy alone, but was 
inherent in the Indian situation. 
But it need not necessarily lead to 
the conclusion that it will continue 
to play the same part in future or that 
India 15 a Hindu nation and Pakis- 
tan a Muslim nation. 


On the contrary, by explaining 
the historical factors concerning the 
hold of traditions on the people and 


' the economic, political and social 


transformation that is now taking 
place in these countries, a proper 
appraisal of the subject may indicate 
how religion’s role in politics is 


increasingly being undermined. It 


will, thus be a contribution to the 
strengthening of those who stand for 
secularising the political life ot the 
country. 


POLAND’S QUEST FOR PEACE & SECURITY 


The foreign policy of a country 


is often identified with the outstand- 
ing feature of its activity or its diplo- 
matic achievement—the principle of 
non-alignment in relation to Indian 
foreign policy for instance. Simi- 
lazly in reviewing the foreign policy 
of Poland, attention is invariably 
focussed on its proposals for an 
Atom-Free Zone in Central Europe, 
known in contemporary diplomacy 
as "Rapacki-Plan"——after the name 
of the Polish Foreign Minister who 
five years ago launched this plan at 
the I2th Session of the U.N. General 
Assembly. 

Indeed, this Plan though limited 
in its scope and geographical area, 
reflects Poland’s attitude to: the 
major problems of the world. It 
contains an outline of Poland’s 
foreign policy, its endeavours, broad 
aims and practical approach. It is 
also the genuine Polish contribution 
to the world’s quest. for peace апа 
ccnciliation. 

Poland is a European State, 
with no claims to a big-power status, 
and her interests also must be Euro- 
pean foremost. The German pro- 
blem being of direct proximity and 
affecting it in a big way, naturally 
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gets the top priority in Polish foreign 
policy. But the German problem 
is not only a question of limited 
European security or of new rela- 
tions between neighbours. 
It is one of the most fundamental 
East-West issues. This way Poland’s 
primarily European interests appear 
in a new, world dimension, typical 
of the completely changed conditions 
in which we live today. It is gene- 
rally recognised that the final settle- 
ment of this crucial problem is now— 
after the experiences in the Carri- 
bean—more imperative than ever, 
unless the wcrld be condemned to 
drift from one dangerous crisis to 
another.- 
| Poland’ s initiative to “deato- 
mize” the Central European danger 
area—both German states as also 
Poland and .Czechoslovakia—would 
become, if carried out, an important 
contribution to world peace, by 
paving the way to an agreed solu- 
tion of the German problem includ- 
ing the question of West Berlin. 
For, it is cbvious that a peaceful 
settlement can be reached only by 
working out an agreement which is 
acceptable to all parties.. The inclu- 
sion of West Germany in the atomic 
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armaments race is bound to set off 
counter measures by the Warsaw 
Treaty powers and dim the pros- 
pects of dispassionate negotiations, 


. by increasing an explosive tension. 


Counter-Challenge 

It is to be stressed here—a fact 
only too often forgotten or conve- 
niently ignored—that the Warsaw 
Treaty Organization came into being 
long after the Nato, as a direct effect 
of the remilitarization of West 
Germany and her joining the Nato. 
The Warsaw Treaty Organization is 


therefore to be viewed as a necessity 


and not as a solution. It is obvious 
that competition in military strength 
—in which even the sky is no limit— 
is no solution; for strength on one 
side invariably challenges counter- 
strength on the other, with no stop 
to mutual overbidding. This—if 
nothing else—proves the futility and 
utter nonsense of the entire concept 


-of "diplomacy" from the position of 


strength. 

The atom-free zone in Central 
Europe would by no means upset 
the existing “balance of'.strength" 
between the East and the West. The 
Polish plan, in its revised version, 
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has given satisfactory consideration 


-> to the professed apprehensions of the 
^. West even though the Polish authors 
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did not share many of the reserva- 
tions. It is a remarkable feature of 
the Polish plan that for five years it 
has continued to be topical and even 
today itis very high on the agenda of 
the diplomatic world. 


Peace Indivisible 
Active co-operation with coun- 
tries striving for peace and inter- 
national co-operation on the princi- 
‘ple of peaceful co-existence is а 
basic tenet of Polish foreign policy. 
Peace in Europe means peace in the 
world and the conviction that peace 
is indivisible is strongly anchored in 
the very philosophy of Poland’s 
approach to international affairs. 
This is also the meeting ground 
of Polish and Indian thought. Mutual 
understanding of each other’s pro- 
blems and friendly trust have resulted 
in an already longstanding and fruitful 
co-operation covering a wide field. 
The friendship with India—not blurr- 
ed by any unhappy memories of a 
dark past nor by conflicting interests 
at present—is a permanent feature 
of Poland’s international relations. 
The Polish. people have highly 


77 appreciated the Indian interest іп 


and support for their strenuous quest 
for peace. Prime Minister Nehru, 


th his inborn political farsighted- 


mess, quickly grasped the wide im- 
‘plications of the Rapacki Plan and 
was one of the first among the heads 
of governments to endorse the con- 
cept. His deep understanding of 
the realities and background of the 
German problem—in particular of 
the dangers inherent in West German 
claims to Polish territories—prompt- 
ed the statements he made in 1961 
concerning the integrity of the Polish- 
German'frontier on the Oder and Nei- 
sse, warning that any attempt to upset 
them would touch off a world war. 

The Polish public opinion has 
sincerely welcomed this attitude, 
not only as proof of Prime Minister 
Nehru’s friendship for Poland, but 
also as an expression of genuine 
anxiety to contribute to the mainte- 
nance of world peace. 

The Polish foreign policy views 
the principles of Indian foreign policy 
as an essential, stabilizing factor in 
the peaceful development of inter- 
national relations. The principle 

f non-alignment as defined by the 
Prime Minister of India almost. ten 
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years ago, in February 1953, re: 
tains its validity and political mean- 
ing even today. 

“Instead -of calling it a third force 
or third bloc", said Prime Minister 
Nehru, “it can becalled a third area, 
an area which—let us put it negative- 
ly first—does not want war, works 
for peace in a positive way and be- 
lieves in co-operation.... Those 
countries who do not want to align 
themselves with either of the two 
powerful blocs and who are willing 
to work for the cause of ‘peace 
should by all means come together. 
That is our general policy.. Peace 
requires peaceful methods." 

India endeavours to foster peace- 
ful methods by adhering to the princi- 
ple of non-alignment. Poland is 
anxious to open the doors to the 
application of peaceful methods by 
trying to remove the nuclear threat 
in Central Europe. 


Peaceful methods are, howevéi, 
both a condition and an outcome of 
trust. This seemingly simple truth 
is the key. to the understanding of 
Poland's foreign policy, her practical 
approach to international relations. 
^ A No country can Shape its policy 
in divorce from the realities it has to 
face, and the unsettled German pro- 
blem, the noisy, persistent clamour 
for "peaceful" conquest of Polish 
lands, supported by an uncanny 
crave for nuclear weapons, are the 
realities confronting Poland. They 
can only sow distrust and evoke 
suspicion. They are bound to mould 
the Polish outlook on the world pro- 
blems of today and to-morrow. 

Poland thinks in terms of peace, 
but also of her own security, the 
prime safeguard of which the Polish 
people see in their belonging to the 
family of Socialist nations and the 
Polish-Soviet alliance. 





AYUB'S NEW TORMENTS...(Continued from page 12) 


meeting in Karachi in which he de- 
manded that a democratic constitu- 
tion based on adult franchise should 
be introduced and that all Acts 
passed during the period of- the 
Martial Law administration in Pakis- 
tan should be withdrawn. . 
Although apparently a pact sign- 
ed with the intention of arriving 
at а peaceful solution of the border 


problem, the Sino-Pak pact has 


evoked almost universal criticism. 
Sri Nehru revealed that even the 
Soviet Union was critical of it. 
On the other side, the British and 
American circles were frankly scepti- 
cal of Pakistan's professions of in- 
nocence. The Economist London 
called the pact a “clouded agree- 
ment" and said that the main aim of 
the pact was to “undermine India’s 
position.” The New York Times 
was quite sore not only about the 


` pact but about its timing on the eve 


of the Indo-Pak talks that were held 
in Calcutta in the middle of March. 
The Canadian daily Montreal Star 
was outspoken that “few people will 
believe that China or Pakistan are 
acting in good faith”. Another 
Canadian daily the Calgary Albertan 
warned Pakistan that “playing on 
both sides of the street" could prove 
risky. The paper declared that the 
only result of the pact had been that 
Pakistan had forfeited the sympathy 
of the West. f 

Critical comments in the Burmese, 


,Ceylonese and UAR papers have 


aiso appeared which show that opi- 
nion in the Afro-Asian world has 
also been taken aback by this sudden 
and quite plainly unscrupulous man- 
oeuvre. 

Even in the midst of these deve- 
lopments and perhaps because of 
them, the issue of Pakistani Muslim 
infiltrators who had illegally entered 
Assam and Tripura and who are 
being sent back by the Governments 
of these two States is~being used to 
fan up anti-Indian sentiment. In the 
next round of Indo-Pak talks this 
question is evidently going to feature 
prominently. 

To work up pressure against 
India attempts at retaliation have 
started and Hajong tribals from My- 
mensingh in East Pakistan are being 
forced out. Several hundreds have 
been compelled to cross over into 
Assam and others are reported to be 
on their way. It is, reported that 
harrassment by Pakistani goondas 
with the aid of the Pakistani police 
has led to this new wave of emigra- 
Чоп from East Pakistan. 
= The prospects of the next round 
of Indo-Pak talks yielding any results 
‘were never very bright. The recent 
drive by the Pakistani authorities 
against the Hajong tribals is likely to 
queer the pitch completely. It would 
not be surprising if the only point 
of agreement between the two dele- 
gations at the next round turns about 
to be the date and venue for the sub- 
sequent round of talks, 


— A maa . cl 














Cock-Eyed Comments 


So Professor Galbraith's going 
15 official. 
We'll miss you, Long John. 


Indian marble might be used 
for Mr Jinnah's tomb. 

*....All your better deeds 

Shall be in water writ, but this 
in (Indian) marble.... 


Visiting Delhi’s Central Jail, 
the Home Minister said (with some 
nostalgia, according to the news- 
papers)that he had spent seven years 
in jail. 

But isn't he in another prison— 
the Central Secretariat ? 

Britain's smallest nuclear station, 
one of the world's largest in output, 
will be at a place called Sizewell. 

Named well. 

* к ж 


The Observer, London, sometime 
ago published a glossary on the kinds 
of correspondents there are. It read: 

From Our Own Correspondent— 
identifies a news item sent by a paper’s 
staff reporter, usually foreign-based. 

From Our Correspondent—from a 
regular, local correspondent. 

From Our Special Correspondent— 
from a staff reporter who has been 
sent somewhere. 

From A Correspondent—from a 
writer not attached to the paper. 

What are the definitions here? 

From Our Staff Correspondent— 
from a man who is banished to a State 
Capital from Delhi (or Bombay) when 
the new editor doesn’t like him. 

From Our Special Correspondent 
—from the man who gets the hand- 
out by name. 

From Our Political Correspondent 
— from the man who reflects the chang- 
es in the proprietor's politics and 
preferences. 

From Our Reporter— from a leg- 
man who has to earn his laurels before 
| statute will admit him to the higher 
caste. 

ж * * 

Telephone directories аге ап un- 
failing mine of fun. On Page 508 
of the Delhi Telephone Directory, 
under the Ministry of Mines and 
Fuel is this entry: Cool Mining 
Adviser, A. B. Guha. 








BURMA’S NEW PATH...(Continued from page 9) 


indications of split, in the second 
half of 1962, differences between the 
two leaders developed. Brigadier 
Tin Pe was considered to be more 
inclined towards extreme left and it 
was said that his influence in the 
Council was growing. 

The differences became acute 
over the policies of nationalization 
of private enterprises. In all his 
earlier pronouncements, Aung Gyi, 
who headed the Ministry of Trade 
Development and Industry, had been 
careful to state that private enter- 
prises would not be affected. But to- 
wards the end of the year a number 
of enterprises were taken over and 
Aung Gyi was obviously unbappy. 
He resigned on February 8, this 
year. It was only after his resigna- 
tion that the party philosophy was 
published. The party philosophy 
was of course considerably influenced 
by the left wing of the army. 

The -Revolutionary Council was 
careful enough to point out that the 
ideology described above must not 
be considered as final and beyond 
the need of amendment or alteration. 
But still it clearly indicated that the 
Revolutionary Council would take 
the country along the path it had 
described. How far the ideology it 
had attempted to present to the 
country would be acceptable to the 
country as a whole remains to be 
seen. 
and whether the Revolutionary 
Council would succeed in rallying 


whether the country would be plung- 
ed into a civil war is anybody's guess. 

The Revolutionary Council's take 
over of banks has hit the world head- 
lines. But socialism has been no new 
term in the Burmese political vocabu- 
lary. The overthrown U. Nu Govern- 
ment was also professedly Socialist. 

Not very long after Burma achiev- 
ed independence in January 1948, 
the Government nationalised trans- 
port and communications, set up 
many State Banks and began to 
build up new undertakings in the 
State sector of economy. 

But it feiled to bring about any 
big change in the social and economic 
life, so that fifteen years after inde- 
pendence, about 60 per cent of 
Burma’s rural population are still 
landless tillers. Middle and small 
landlords continue to wield great 
power in the village. The remnants 
of feudalism and colonialism still 


Burma is dangerously poised : 


mass support for its actions ог. 


have their sway. 

At present, the Socialist Pro- 
gramme Party draws its cadres from 
amongst the ranks of the armed forc- 
es and civilian officers. This, some 
people fear, may result in a bureau- 
cratic regime of a bureaucratic party, 
with all its failings. 

The Government and the new 
party have both declared their faith 
in nationalization of private under- 
takings and economic  develop- 
ment on the basis of State and co- 
operative ownership. They have made 
clear that they will seek the support 
of the working class to usher in a 
“socialistic set-up" by nationaliza- 
tion of industry. 

The Revolutionary Council set 
out on its task very boldly. Last 
year, it rejected the creation of mix- 
ed undertakings with the participa- 
tion of foreign private capital and 
cancelled all previous commitments 
against the nationalisation of foreign 
capital. ` 

In January this year the Govern- 
ment took over the “Burma Oil 
Company” jointly owned by British 
and Burmese capital, and followed 
it up with the nationalisation of 
banks. It also nationalised the timber 
industry and trade in February. 

A major reform, which provides 
immediate relief to the people is the 


control over production of and trade ду 


in rice. The Government has decidi 
ed to take over allinternal and foreign 
trade in rice by the end of this year. 
The State will take over all. purchas- 
ing and selling of rice. The trade 
of rice 18 at present carried out by 
the private national capital which 
has close ties with foreign capital. 
This step has been important be- 
cause rice is the main foreign- 
exchange earner of the country and 
the staple food for over half its 
population. 

Burma has, thus, decided to pur- 
sue the course of a non-capitalistic 
economic development. It has de- 
cided ultimately to replace private 
capitalist production by State pro- 
duction. It is determined to struggle 
against vestiges of feudalism and neo- 
colonialism. 

Not only bold measures are being 
taken, but Ne Win appears to be 
working for a realignment of political 
forces that will ensure the stability of 
the present regime even when going in 
for radical measures on the way to 
socialism. ; bs 
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Scrap Book 


SCRIBBLER Йаў$ gone on a holiday trek 
could not get a P-form from Morarjibhai 


in the Himalayas as he 
to go abroad. In his 


place, a guest has stepped in readily offering his labour of love. 


, 


ТНЕ SECOND OLDEST PROFESSION 


It was inevitable that the big 
newspapers should have taken up 
K Malaviya’s scent after the 
Krishna Menon kill. What was not 
expected was that they would get on 
the trail so quickly. A great deal 
of planning seems to have gone into 
the hunt. The vague rumours, the 
oblique hints in obscure journals, 
the sudden parliamentary diatribe 
(no паше$` mentioned!) from the 
usual quarters, the lobbying of the 
less intelligent Congress MPs, the 
homily against corruption in general, 
and finally the grand denouement. 

' The pattern is familiar but never fails 
to surprise or even evoke a kind of 
admiration. 


The Prime Minister’s contemptu- 
ous dismissal of newspaper propa- 
ganda may have scotched the present 
attempt to get Malaviya, but it is 


: certain that there will be yet more 


mud^flung before long. It is unlike 
the great big newspaper to give up a 
likely prey after just one or two 
rounds. Before the month is out, 
there will be yet more vague rumours 
of terrible goings-on by Malaviya, 
followed by the inspired story, the 
“careless” leak, the innocent ques- 
tion in the Lok Sabha and the great 
columnists ‘“‘Fee-Fi-Foming” before 
sinking their teeth in. 


Playing Politics ` 


The sadistic activities of the big 
papers add another and a more por- 
tentous dimension to their role. 
No longer are they content to com- 
ment editorially using the  half- 
truth and the undisguised insinua- 
tion as chief weapons. They now 
openly play politics. Hordes of 
journalists constantly move about in 
the Central Hall of Parliament osten- 
sibly to collect news but in reality to 
propagate the views and desires of 
their editors. A tape recording of 


m what they say must reveal a startling 
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glimpse of current journalistic acti- 
vity. 


Sri Nehru remarked at the recent 
seminar conducted by the Press 
Institute of India that these days 
many journalists did not seem to 
possess an intelligence above thc 
zero level. Or words to that effect. 


But why should they be marked- 
ly intelligent, now that the profes- 
Sion has taken a new turn? The 
large crop of Embassy parties, the 
foreign trips, the double increment 
have no relation to journalistic talent. 
Cynical members of the diplomatic 
corps know this. It is for this reason 
that press receptions and conferences 
by them are largely held on "dry" 
days. 


Ceiling Not Floor 


Those who champion the cause 
of the working journalists have done 
a good job in getting some kind of 
security for the members of the pro- 
fession. But the IFWJ has ignored 
the need to uphold some kind of 
ethical code for the profession, in 
addition to pure trade unionism. 


I have always felt that it is not 
merely necessary to raise the salaries 
of low-paid journalists—important 
as it is—but to bring down the sala- 
ries and perquisites of the higher 
echelon. No editor, however well- 
meaning, will consider an ethical 
infringement sufficient cause to give 
up a salary of Rs. 3000. He will 
find out a hundred reasons to con- 
vince himself that there has been no 
transgression. If the upper salary 
was fixed at say a thousand, there 
may be some at least prepared to 
resign on grounds of conscience. 


Quick-change Species 


Indian journalism has curious 
features peculiar to itself. This 


- Springs from its history. In the 


British days there were two kinds of 
journalists: one group subserved the 
interest of the then Government by, 
on the oné hand sending out official 
despatches damning the national 
movement, and, on the other, writ- 
ing speeches for the pro-British 
(generally nominated) members of 
the Central Assembly. 


The other section attached itself 
to the Congress and faced the ordeal 
of the national struggle itself. 


After independence, the first 
group after enduring the initial nasty 
shock of independence quietly resil- 
ed and transferred themselves to the 
nationalist press. It was as simple 
as that. And since to advance the 
interests of the British did not re- 
quire an education—and certainly 
not character—the present plight of 
Indian journalism follows inevitably. 
The tragedy is that the younger lot 
today do not seem to be any better. 
Diplomatic Scotch and trips abroad 
can have a numbing effect on the 
sensibilities of even the youth. 


A. yet more unpleasant feature is 
the close tie-up of certain journalists 
having a particular political predi- 
lection with the Government's inte- 
ligence service. ^ Frame-ups by 
journalist-informers are not unknown 
in the U.S.A. and were much to the 
fore in the McCarthy era. As we 
are passing through a period of inci- 
pient McCarthyism this phenomenon 
is perhaps inevitable. I myself 
accept this fatalistically. 


Plush Salons 


There is precious little to be done 
about it all in the final analysis. 
Perhaps there is much to be said for 
the desperate remedy of abolition of 
newspapers altogether and getting 
their poor hacks into other forms of 
mass media of communication. It 
was thoüght that the more rabid 
among the journálists would join the 
Army at least as a gesture during the 
early days of the emergency. Alas, 
not one did. They were all content to 
cheer the brave jawan while con- 
demning the “anti-national’’ policies 
of Nehru from the plush salons of 
Delhi. 


The second oldest profession is 
not far removed from the first. 


—AGNI 
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COMMUNIST RETHINKING—II : 


. STALIN AND INDIA is 


The Communist movement in 
India has never had a comprehensive 
history of its own activity. Except 
for the British Government’s own 
intelligence reports and prosecution 
charges against persecuted Commu- 
nists, the only source from which a 
student of history can reconstruct the 
record of the Indian Communists 
is the published documents of the 
movement itself. Fragments of 
memoirs by veterans in the movement 
have come out, but they are few in 
number and quantity in keeping with 
the traditions of a party with a long 
record of underground existence. 
Besides they tend to be highly sub- 
jestive to be acceptable as a reliable 
guide. 

This absence of a history of a 
significant stream of Indian political 
life has both its advantages and dis- 
advantages. A party in action, .if 
it has to write its history, can never 
be disarmingly objective, since there 
is always the lurking fear in its case 
that the opponent might take advan- 
tage of its proclaimed weaknesses. 
Secondly, the events are too near 
for a historian to do justice to the 
various personalities involved in the 
drama. Thirdly, an official history 
often becomes a handbook of con- 
formism—as it became in the Soviet 
Communist Party under Stalin in 
which even noted personalities were 
lizerally erased out of the annals as 
they fell into disfavour with Stalin 
himself. 

It is therefore not necessarily an 
unmitigated handicap that the Indian 
Communist movement has no his- 
tory of its own, although it does put 
a student into considerable dis- 

- advantage in sorting out the essen- 
tial from the unessential. 


Dominant Influence А 
In the years of ferment following 
‘the overthrow of the Stalin cult, the 
Indian Communists no doubt have 
often been tempted to look back and 
examine their own record to find out 
how far the dominant influence in the 
world Communist movement had 
had its impact on their own attitudes 
ind activities. Even without join- 
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by AN INDIAN MARXIST 


ing battle with their adversaries about 
“orders from Moscow", few Com- 
munists will dispute that their move- 
ment—particularly in its early for- 
mative years—had been to a large 
measure influenced by the major 
currents in the world Communist 
movement. In fact, one of the early 
pioneers, Muzafiar Ahmad, published 
only last year a slender volume of 
his memoirs under the rather curi- 
ous title, ‘The Communist Party of 
India and its Formation Abroad. 


Poetic Justice 

]t is an extraordinary case of 
poetic justice that in the first serious 
debate on India on the world Com- 
munist platform, it was left to an 
Indian revolutionary to make a 
wrong assessment of the national 
situation and lay the foundations of 
sectarianism of the Indian Com- 
munists. At the Second Congress 
of the Communist International in 
1920, Lenin placed his own draft 
thesis on the task of Communists 
in countries under colonial yoke, 
saying that “all the Communist 
Parties must assist the bourgeois 
democratic liberation movement in 
these countries", which, translated 
into Indian conditions would have 
meant unreserved Communist parti- 
cipation in the national movement 
represented by the Congress. 

This was opposed by M. N. Roy 
who wanted the deletion of this 
clause as he made clear that the 
world Communist movement should 
keep clear of the unreliable nationa- 
list leadership of the freedom move- 
ment and extend its support only 
to the Communist movement 
in India which in its turn 
should entirely concentrate on orga- 
nising workers and peasants for the 
struggle of their class interests. In 
his thesis, Roy said: “Тһе real 
strength of the liberation movements 
in the colonies is no longer confined 
to the narrow Circle of bourgeois 
democratic nationalists. In most of 
the colonies there already exist orga- 
nised revolutionary parties which 
strive to be in close connection with 


the working masses.” 


In reporting back to the Congress 
on the discussion in the Commission 
on the National & Colonial Question, 
Lenin frankly admitted: “It was this 
question that gave rise to some dis- 
agreement. We argued about whe- 


' ther it would be correct, in principle 


and in theory, to declare that the 
Communist International and the 
Communist Parties should support 
the bourgeois-democratic movement 
in backward countries." 

Lenin did make clear his own 
point of view: “It would be utopian 
to think that proletarian parties, 
if indeed they can arise in such 
countries, could pursue Communist 
tactics and a Communist policy in 
these backward countries without 
definite relations with the peasant 
movement and without effectively 
supporting it"; and since "the bulk 
of the population in 
countries are peasants who represent 
bourgeois-capitalist relations”, Lenin 
was emphatic that “there is not the 
slightest doubt that every nationalist 
movement can only be a bourgeois- 
democratic movement". 

“But it was argued"—Lenin add- 
ed with an obvious reference to Roy's 
objection—‘“‘that if we speak about 
the bourgeois-democratic movement, 
all distinction between reformist 
and revolutionary movements will 
be obliterated”; in the Commission, 
this school insisted that “а сег- 
tain ‘rapprochement ^ has been 
brought about between the bourgeoi- 
sie of the exploiting countries and 
those of the colonial countries, so 
that very often, even in the majority 
of cases, perhaps, where the bour- 
geoisie of the oppressed countries 
does support the national movement, 
it simultaneously works in harmony 
with the imperialist bourgeoisie, that 
is, it joins the latter in fighting against 
all revolutionary movements and 
revolutionary classes.” 


Compromise Stand | 

So, the Comintern Congress de- 
cided on a compromise: “All ‘Com- 
munist Parties must give active 


support to the revolutionary move- 


backward ' 


МА 


ments of liberation, the form of 4 


MAINSTREAM 
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support to be determined by.a study 
of existing conditions, carried on by 
the party wherever there is such.” 
Instead of  *'bourgeois-democratic 
movement", the support was extend- 
ed only to the -“‘nationalist-revolu- 
tionary movement”, leaving the door 
sufficiently open for sectarian out- 
look to establish itself in place of 
an earnest endeavour .to build 
nation-wide united front with all the 
nationalist forces in the common 
battle against foreign rule. The only 
plausible explanation for this strange 
sectarian approach of Roy (о the 
national movement, in. contrast to 
Lenin's initial broad-mindedness, is 
that Roy was carrying with him the 


hang-over of the terrorist revolution- . 


ary groups’ discontent with Gandhi- 
an leadership. There could possibly 
be no other ground for the blinkers 
that were narrow enough to discover 
even a “rapprochement” between 
imperialism and the nationalist 
leadership. 


Fairy-tale Prophecy 

How unreal was M.N. Roy’s 
estimate of the Indian situation was 
evident from the book he published 
in 1922, India in Transition, which: 
came to the amazing conclusion: 
“The impending wane of Gandhism 
signifies the collapse of the reaction- 
ary forces and their total elimination 
from the political movement.” After 
Gandhiji’s suspension of the cam- 
paign following the Chauri Chaura 


incident, there was no doubt confu- 


sion in the public mind—Nehru 
wrote that “non-cooperation wilted 
away”—but no prophet was so daring 
as Roy to foretell Gandhiji’s “total 
elimination” from national life. Indian 
Communists’ sectarianism was bas- 
ed on such: fairy-tale prophecy. 
Roy’s strategy, however, was not 
to boycott the Congress but that 
“the revolutionary factions believing 
in mass action should form an Oppo- 
sition Bloc within the Congress” 
which would eventually grow into 
the revolutionary patty of the рео- 
ple. How mistaken was his analysis 


could be seen from his claim in the_ 


clandestine Communist organ, 


Advance Guard: “Today the National . 


Congress as a political organization 
is dead. Its corpse wants either to 
be buried or resurrected by a new 
breath of life.’ How wide of the 
mark this appraisal of the Congress 
was could be gauged from the fact 


Y‘that almost within а few weeks of 


Succeeded in frightening it.” 


Roy’s “analysis” of the Congress, 
one could listen to the then Con- 
gress President, Deshbandhu Chitta- 
ranjan Das speaking: “I do not want 
the sort of Swaraj (self-government) 
which will be for the middle class 


alone... I want Swaraj for the 
masses. 1 don’t care for the bour- 
geoisie. How few are they!" Yet 


it was this nationalist leadership 
which was condemned in advance by 
Roy’s stand in the Comintern. 

Later on, however, Roy did admit 
the mistake of his strategy inside the 
Congress: “We sought to strengthen 
the hands of the Left Wing, but only 
But 
even then he persisted in congratulat- 
ing his own performance as “a gain” 
having the incorrigible satisfaction 
of a sectarian in “exposing” a poten- 
tial ally. | 


Stalin Emerges 

Inside the Comintern, question- 
ing was in evidence about the wisdom 
of this sectarian line. For instance, 
Manuilsky in his report before the 
Fifth Congress of the Communist 
International in 1924, did come out 


.with a criticism of М. №. Roy of 


having “exaggerated the social move- 
ment (meaning thereby the Com- 
munist and fellow-travelling forces) 
in the colonies to the deteriment of 
the national movement." But in the 
big tug-of-war that was then going 
on inside the leadership of the Soviet 
Communist Party after Lenin’s death 
in 1924—with its inevitable repur- 
cussion on the Comintern itself— 
Stalin’s strong-man leadership had 
just emerged. 

In May 1925, Stalin addressed 
the students of the University of the 
Peoples of the East in course of which 
he made an analysis of the revolu- 
tionary situation in the countries 
under colonial or semi-colonial yoke 
from Egypt to China. He made a 


clear-cut-elucidation of his appraisal. 


of the situation in India which bore 
the imprint of the Comintern secta- 
rianism: “The fundamental and new 
feature in the conditions of existence 
of such colonies as India is not only 
that the national bourgeoisie has 
split into a revolutionary party and a 


‘compromising party, but, primarily, 


the compromising section of this 
bourgeoisie has already managed in 
the main to come to an agreement 
with imperialism.” He reiterated that 
this compromising wing of the bour- 
geois leadership *'is completely going 


over to the camp of the irreconcil- 
able enemies of the revolution, having 
entered into a bloc with imperialism 
against the workers and the peasants 
of its омї country.” 


Main Fire 

' Stalin's strategy which flows from 
this totally incorrect assessment of 
the Indian  situation—presumably 
strengthened by a superficial reading 
of Deshbandhu-Mahatma  tussle— 
bears the hall-mark of purest secta- 
rianism: “Тһе victory of the revolu- 
tion cannot be achieved unless this 
bloc is broken. But in order to 
break this bloc, fire must be concen- 
trated on the compromising national 
bourgeoisie; its treachery must be 


. exposed, the toiling masses must be 


emancipated from its influence, and 
the condition necessary for the hege- 
mony of the proletariat must be sys- 
tematically prepared.” 

So, even if one were to accept 
Stalin's assessment of the Indian 
situation in the mid-twenties, the 
astounding prescription that is offer- 
ed is that fire should be concentrated 
on the compromiser instead of the 
main enemy, that is, imperialism. 
This has always been-the Stalinist 
line, namely, the main fire is to be 
directed against the middle elements. 

In practice this amounts to aliena- 
tion of potential allies not only in 
the ranks ofthe compromisers—who 
might have been won over by a 
massive campaign of persuasion— 
but among the non-compromisers as 
well, since many of them could very 
well resent such open attack onthose 
whom they themselves do not regard 
as the main enemy. For, it is a 
common experience of all national 
movements that the vast mass of" 
people do not very much endorse 
that the main fire should be directed 
against any other force but the enemy 
from outside, namely, the foreign 
ruler. 

It is important to note that in 
the chequered history of the Indian 
Communist movement, Stalin’s 1925 
speech comes up again and again 
whenever sectarianism has gripped 
the leadership of the CPI. 

How this spectre of Stalinist 
sectarianism has haunted: the Indian 
Communist movement for over 
thirty years will be traced very briefly 
in the subsequent instalments of this . 
discussion. 


(To be Continued) 


KEEPING INDUSTRY MOVING 


In a country with a growing eco- 
nomy, there is a persistent tendency 
for traffic to outstrip the facilities 
available to handle it. This point 
made cogently by Sri G.P. Bhalla, 
"General Manager, Northern Railway, 
„18 amply borne out by recent expe- 
rience in our country. 


, 


One of the most important factors 
for the location of industries is the 
availability of transport. The more 
the industries, the more the needs 
for transport, particularly the rail- 
ways—the cheapest and the most 
convenient mode of transport. 


In spite of their drawbacks the 
Indian Railways have done quite a 
commendable job during the 
years after Independence, parti- 
cularly during the early days of the 
present emergency when they were 

called upon to carry troops and 
defence supplies to the approaches to 
the front. 


Sydney Cartons 


Although a railway fireman ог” 


engine driver is most likely to be 
eclipsed before the public eye by 
the jawan, we must pay our honour 
to these Sydney Cartons of Indian 
defence, without whom nothing 
could have been possible.’ 


With our growing 
needs, with new projects being 
launched, day in and day out,—in 
public and private sector—every 
moment the transportable raw mate- 
rials and manufactured goods are 
increasing in quantity. And the 
Indian Railways have to provide the 
answer to'this problem of increasing 
transport needs. 


Before Independence, our Rail- 
ways were not so well organised nor 
were they self-sufficient. They even 


now are not absolutely self-sufficient . ` 


but to a considerable extent, they are 
now producing their own engines, 
carriages and other spare parts and 
needs, One of the first tasks of the 
Government after Independence— 
and one of its proud achievements— 
was to set up the Chitiaranjan Loco- 
_motive Works on January 26, 1950. 


an 


economic 


А 


by S.S. 


So far, Chittaranjan Works have 
built over 1,500 steam engines and 
some mixed traffic type D.C. Elec- 
tric locomotives. While at the begin- 
ning a Chittaranjan locomotive 
included Rs. 2.5 lakhs worth of 
imported materials, today it uses only 
Rs. 4,800 worth of foreign exchange. 
While at the beginning an engine 
cost Rs. 5.35 lakhs, it is now being 
sold at Rs. 4.3 lakhs, The Works 
have not only made up the initial 
loss but have also been able to give a 
credit of Rs..66 lakhs to the Rail- 
ways and another Rs. 50'lakhs to- 
wards the depreciation reserve fund. 


Chittaranjan 


Chittaranjan plans to start the 
manufacture of A. C. electric engines 
this year. They have also supplied 
44 spare boilers to the Railways. The 
Works also plan to set up a steel 
foundry with a capacity of 10,000 
tons of steel castings a year. 

To this progress of the Chitta- 
ranjan Works, if we add the progress 
at Perambur Coach Factory and 
other workshops of the Railways, 
it would make an impressive record. 
But that not being the purpose here, 
suffice it to say that the railways 
are trying to move fast to attain 
complete self sufficiency. 

The immediate tasks before the 
railways today are the setting up 
of more rail-lines in the border areas 
to meet the emergency, to widen their 
network so as to include allindustrial 
on would-be industrial centres, mines, 
and fertile agricultural areas, and to 
provide adequate transport facilities 
for the transport of coal. 

The biggest zonal railway, the 
Northern, for example, is trying its 


best to rise to the occasion. During. 


the last 10 years it doubled the traffic 
in coal and steel at Moghalserai and 
now the station is receiving and send- 
ing almost 3,000 wagons a day. 
During the last year of the Second 
Plan the average loadings on the 
Northern Railway were 2,198 wagons 
on the broadgauge and 1,051 wagons 
on the metregauge. At present the 
daily averages àre 2,580 and 1,130 
wagons respectively. The Third 
Plan target of 25 per cent increase is 
not very far te reach. , 


То meet the transport needs of 
such bulky commodities as coal and 
iron billets within the present line 
capacity, the Northern Railway has 
started the use of B.O.X. wagons 
whose carrying capacity is 56 tonnes 
as against 22 tonnes of conven- 
tional four-wheel wagons. This would 
definitely help to reduce the problem 


. considerably. 


New Lines 


‘New lines, automatic signalling, 
electrification of various sections, 
yard remodelling, construction of 
bridges, are the many steps which 
the Indian -Railways are taking to 
meet the needs. But still there'is a 
lot more to be done if all the needs 
of the country are to be met. This, 
of necessity, requires the co-operation 


of the railwaymen who have many, 


grievances to contend with. 
One who knows the plight of a 


: railway ladderman or fireman or of 


other class IH and class IV employees 
of the Indian Railways often wonders 
why these people who fetch profit for 
the State should be so ill-paid and 
left to such misery. 

The railways have to look at this 
question and at the other questions 
of modernising the railway system. 
Even today. in most of, the loco 
yards, the coal is put into the engine 
rakes by manual labour. And there is 
the pilferage of railway property, 
particularly coal, everyday is putting 
M railways to an unaccounted for 
OSS. 

This is one of the items in which 
the Railways have a right to expect 
active public co-operation. 
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RIGHT APPROACH 


DEAR READER, 


The Congress Parliamentary Party showed welcome firmness on the 
language issue when it decided this week to issue a whip for support to the 
Official Language Bill. Up till now this firmness had been woefully lacking, 
with the result that the fanatics outside the Congress fold found active 
support among the rank and file for agitation calculated to sow dissension ' 
and cause confusion in the country. 


The unseemly scenes created by Jan Sangh and Socialist Party members 
in the Lok Sabha when the Official Language Bill was introduced evidently 
served to focus attention on the dangers inherent in allowing a free hand to 
those within the party opposed to the liberal policy being pursued by the 
Government in this matter. Such conduct on the part of the Hindi fana- 
tics helps the other extreme fringe—namely, the anti-Hindi fanatics and 
secessionists. And of course there are the clever, calculating and unscrupu- 
lous right-wing leaders ready to take advantage of the doggedness of both 
these sections to fight Jawaharlal Nehru's leadership. 


Already in the South we find the spectacle of Rajaji egging on the 
Kazhagamites on this question. Those in the Congress ranks who take an 
extreme position on the language issue are clearly helping only the Swatantra 
and Jan Sangh leadership in the country to strengthen themselves. It is 
mainly in this context that the parliamentary party’s decision to issue a whip 
is to be welcomed. 


There is of course nothing very much new in the Prime Minister’s 
assurance that there will be no imposition of Hindi on any section of the 
population. This assurance he has held out repeatedly, and so far there has 
been no evidence that he does not mean to keep it. The Official Language 
Bill itself is only fulfilment of this oft-repeated assurance. 


Those who insist on bringing in Hindi at all costs forget that their 
demand cuts at the very root of national unity. Perhaps some of them at 
least have disruption of national unity as their goal. On the other side too are 
forces working towards the same end. It is this danger to which the Prime 
Minister drew attention when he pointed out, first, that it was wrong 
to create a feeling that the Hindi-speaking people were trying to dominate the 
rest of the country, and secondly, that the. retention of English as an asso- 
ciate language would be in the interest of Hindi itself since through this 
window on the world new ideas could come in and invigorate Hindi. 


He also pointed out the dangers of pursuing any policy which would 
prevent, even for a time, people of the non-Hindi areas from getting their 
fair share in the Central services. 


The certainty of passage of the Official Language Bill and the Prime 
Minister's renewed assurance on language policy should give the quietus to 
agitation in the non-Hindi areas. As for the Hindi areas, the sooner the party - 
leaders who try to fan fanaticism realize that they are trying to create а mons- 
ter which may ultimately ruin the nation, the better. It will be to some 
purpose if these leaders utilize their energies to modernize and enrich Hindi 
so that it may take its rightful place without the need for exhibitions of 
bigotry or regional chauvinism which can only destroy national unity. 


THE EDITOR. 


> Powers. 
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BRITISH OVERTURES TO CHINA ж. 
* HIGH POLITICS OVER BOKARO 


THERE is an air of ехрес{апсу- -in 


New Delhi about the prospect | 


of talks opening with China on the 
Sino-Indian dispute, though there is 
hardly any optimism on that score. 

Important developments in the 
next two weeks are likely to mould 
the shape of things in a big way. 


Mr Aly Sabry’s talks in Peking to be 


followed by another round in New 
Delhi will clarify the final Chinese 
stand on the efforts of the Colombo 
Mr Liu Shao Chi’s talks 
in Jakarta and later on at other 
centres during his South-East Asian 
tour are expected to- provide an 
answer to the question: what do the 
Chinese plan to do next? Finally, 
Lord Mountbatten’s mission may 
bring in a completely new element in 
the Sino-Indian dispute, which may 
prove to be of far-reaching signifi- 
cance. By the time Mr Dean Rusk 
arrives in New Delhi in the first week 
of May, the eventful fortnight pre- 
ceding-his visit may help India to get 
out of the rut of uncertainty in which 
she is at present. 

The Mountbatten mission is a 
much-talked-about subject in the 
Capital today. Although by the 
simplified equation of most of the 
political parties of the Left as well 
as the Right, the intervention in the 
role of a mediator by a Western 
Power in the Sino-Indian dispute is 
unexplainable, informed circles are 
aware of the fact that from the very 
beginning of the crisis between New 
Delhi and Peking, Britain has béen 
taking a cautious line, very mucb 
unlike the traditional Western 
approach to a Communist country. 

In fact, the British point of view 
leans quite conspicuously on the side 
of China. Leaving aside the British 
‘Left—in which Mr Palme Dutt 
seems to support Peking whole-hog 
—a considerable body of university 
intellectuals are known to believe that 
the ‘Chinese case is not as weak as 
it seems from its presentation in the 
Official Teams’ Report. Bertrand 
Russell is an instance.. 

What is more important is that a 
sizable section of the British Foreign 


come together. 


Office is understood to be reluctant 
to underwrite the Indian case. 
Barring Sir Olaf Caroe, many of the 


experts on Asia are stated to be of the: 


opinion that the claims and counter- 
claims by the two sides leave plenty 
of room for adjustments. Some of 
them—for- instance, a British diplo- 
mat, doing research at Harvard— 
tend to swing to the extreme position 
of backing the Chinese case. Con- 
tributions by well-known British 
authorities to learned journals tend to 
suggest tha: the Chinese position is 
not altogether untenable, particular- 
ly in the.Ladakh sector. | 

As the Prime Minister had told 
a gathering of Congress MPs last 
year, an influential China Lobby is 
active in the House of Commons. 
To this may be added the important 
commercial interests which look for- 
ward to greater trade turnover 
between Britain and China. Bésid- 
es, Hongkong provides an important 
centre of commerce, open and sub- 
terranean, in which ‘Britain has con- 
siderable stakes. 

The British approach-to world 
affairs also enjoins closer liaison with 
China. With the Hot Line connect- 


ing the White House with the Krem- 


lin—without passing through Down- 
ing Street—Britain has always to be 
on guard lest she suffer eclipse in 
prestige and influence if the two Ks 
With the prospect 
of the USA and the USSR getting 
closer and closer to each other, the 
U.K. has to think of carving out a 
niche for herself in this world of 
power politics. 
standing with Peking—with Britain 


playing its sponsor in the world at, 
important 4 


large—is therefore ап 
objective in Whitehall’s foreign policy 
targets. 

This fiis in with Peking’s view of 
world affairs. One of the main 
points of Chinese attack against Mr 
Khrushchev in the  Sino-Soviet 
ideological debate is that the Soviet 
leader is drifting towards a 
rapprochement with America. 
Chinese global strategy seems to be 
based on keeping Moscow and 


: West. 
like the previous Viscount negotia- 


' both ends. 


A friendly under-. 


Washington as far apart as possible. 
If that is not possible, Peking inevit- m 
ably plans out its own alignments. A ; 
positive approach to Britain helps ' 
China in her search for allies in the 
The recent Britannia deal, 


tions, shows that China is trying to > 
have her own special commercial 
aliances with Britain. The recent 
visit of the Chinese deputy foreign ' 
trade minister to London highlights 
the same trend. ~ 
In her present mood, China шау. 
therefore réspond more favourably 
to. third-party mediation offer by 
Britain than by the Soviet Union. 
With Mountbatten's well-known per- 
sonal influence with the Indian 
authorities, . particularly the Prime 
Minister, it is quite on the cards that 
British initiative might bear fruit at 
This will naturally weak- dd 
en the American case for an Air 
Umbrella, and it is conceivable that 
New Delhi, in order to escape full- 
scale alignment with the American 
plan, might go in for the British 
overtures. Informed observers also 
know that in any divergence between 
the British and American positions от 
attitudes, New Delhi, as a rule, takes 
the British side. i 
“The Mountbatten mission maj. 
therefore opén up possibilities of new 
alignments in international affairs. 
.. ж ж ж жт 


TEE- controversy over Bokaro h Р. а 
put into focus an important aspect: 
of Indo-American relations, namely, 
whether the offer of dollar aid is 
accompanied by terms which im- 
pinge upon India's own' approach to 
economic development. T 
‘Bokaro has long been an item of 
acute debate not only in this coun- 
try but also in America. It was to 
thé credit of the present American 
Ambassador that Washington could 
be persuaded to give up the classic 
World Bank stand that only in a 
private sector enterprise in steel 
should America invest her dollars. 
Professor Galbraith's stress on the 
public sector as an indispensable ele- 
ment in Indian economic planning 
dates back to the time when the Plan 
Frame of the Second Plan was drawn 
up, in the discussions on which tae 
Harvard economist took a prominent 
part along with his counterparts 
from Moscow, Warsaw and Paris. 
However, the lobby- against tae 
public sector is undoubtedly well- 
entrenched in America. .The Ci 


- 
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Committee, which, though not an 
official body, is going to influence 
Congressional opinion in a big way. 
It is important to note that the com- 
mittee included among its members 
Mr Eugene Black, who as World 
Bank chief has played no small part 
in promoting the private sector in 
New Delhi. And it is no accident 
that the Clay Report makes a special 
reference to the prospect of private 
sector participation in the steel indus- 
trv. It was therefore clear that the 
Clay Report cast its vote strongly 
in favour of Bokaro providing for 
private sector participation. 

In the storm that broke in 
Washington over the report, the 
challenge to Professor Galbraith’s 
stand came from the diehards. The 
Republican press particularly con- 
trasted the poor showing of the pub- 
lic sector undertakings with Amba- 
ssador Galbraith's insistence on the 
public sector, frankly suggesting that 
he had excéeded his brief in assur- 
ing New Delhi that America would 


` help in putting up the plant even if 


— 


it is in the public sector. Besides, 
the present Right-wing American 
mood seems to be that, since India 
would need U.S. arms to keep the 
Chinese,away, she would agree to 
American dictates more easily now 
, than at any time in the past. 
Observers in New Delhi have not 
failed to note the unusual character 
of Mr Galbraith's two statements. 


Қ 


^ 


“The first, issued immediately after 
the publication of the Clay Report, 
tried to emphasize that the American 
stand on Bokaro stood as before and 
would not be reversed because of the 
Report. But the second statement 
practically wrote off U.S. assu- 
rance of aid for the Bokaro project. 
More serious is the suggestion made 
in it that it should be built by an 
American firm and “run by it for a 
considerable period of time.” 

The impression is persistent in 
New Delhi that Professor Galbraith’s 
second statement was more in the 
nature of a transmission of official 
thinking in Washington rather than 
an expression of his own personal 
opinion on the subject. 

While it is not yet clear from 
the statement whether Washington 
is now thinking of going back on the 
understanding that the Bokaro pro- 
ject is to be in the public sector, the 
controversy has no doubt brought 
into the open the vexed question of 
management and control of the pro- 


Жш 
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ject. The blunt American view has 
been that since America is forking 
out the cash for it, she should have 
her say in its running, apart from 
construction. Against this, the 
Indian point of view is that- the 
project is not going to be a free 
Santa Claus gift by America. India 
is going to pay for it finally in the 
form of repayment of the American 
credit. So, there should be effective 
‘Indian check-up in construction, and 
after the teething period, the plant 
should be in Indian hands, although 
there could be room for American 
collaboration in its running at the 
beginning. 

It is pointed out here that under 
normal business practice, when a 
bank provides money for a project, 
it scrutinizes its investment prospect 
but does not undertake to build and 
run the project on its own. Simi- 
larly, while there is no objection to 
Americans having a say in the matter 
of design—or even of purchase of 
necessary equipment—there’ cannot 
be any question of India totally 
abdicating her own responsibility 
even in these matters, not to speak 


` of the running of the plant itself 


when it is finally built. 

Indian management control is 
not visualized as mere appointment 
of an LC.S. executive at the top, 
but actual engineering control which 
is possible when an Indian firm of 
consultants is already there, engaged 
in more than one national steel pro- 
ject. 

On all these counts, New Delhi . 





- clarification 


will have to go in for point-by-point 
from Washington. 
Knowledgeable circles in New Delhi 


strongly fee that prior to Sri Subra- 


maniam’s taking over of the steel 
portfolio, there had been too much 
loose thinking and drift in the Minis- 
try on this entire question of Bokaro 
set-up. "While the Perspective Plan- 
ning Division's sound advice that 
Bokaro should have a managing unit 
of its own separate from Hindustan 
Steel was available last year, practi- 
cally nothing was done to follow it up. 

A peculiar handicap in, this entire 
debate has been the existence of a 
powerful lobby in this country which 
has. fought stubbornly for getting 
Bokaro in the private sector or in 
ihe alternative letting the private 
sector have a share in it. It is 
widely known that the Birlas moved 
with the Kaisers along these lines. 
And our Ambassador in Washington 
has never hesitated to give them 
afriendly hearing. Sri B. К. Nehru's 
oredilection for the private sector is 
not top secret. 

In this background, the autho-: 
rities in New Delhi are expected to 
have a tough time clearing up the 
Bokaro tangle. The Government 
will have to make up its mind on all 
these counts before it can persuade 
Washington to agree to its terms. 
The anxiety to humour American 
financial circles for a better deal in 
Aid-India Club may enforce a com- 
promise on the Bokaro set-up which 
only close vigil in the coming weeks 
may be able to discern. 


* MORARJIS JUGGLERY x TOP-HEAVY 
MINISTRY x KEY BY-ELECTIONS x 


EVEN as a deputation of Commu- 

nist M.P.s were impressing on the 
Prime Minister on Tuesday the need 
for revising the tax proposals so as 
to make them in accord with, the 
interests of the masses, Sri Morarji 
Desai, Union Finance Minister, 
hastened to announce in the Lok 
Sabha his final list of tax concessions 
for the year. There is more than 
meets the eye in this strange coin- 
cidence. Immediately after the 
announcement of the tax proposals, 
Sri A.K. Gopalan, leader of the Com- 
munist group im the Lok Sabha, 


talked of a mass movement against 
the imposts. Sri Babubhai Chinai, 
a Congress M.P..from the Big Busi- 
mess class, characterized the tax 
proposals as a veritable ‘Pandora’s 
Box’ and screamed aloud particularly 
against the Super Profits Tax. While 
Sri Gopalan’s words hardly caused 
a ripple, those of Sri Babubhai appro- 
priately gathered such momentum 
that the cry against the SPT echoed 
and re-echoed over miles and miles 
of newsprint. And too late one 
realized that. the game was up and 
that the better-organized and more 


powerful had once again walked 
away with all the gain. 

The rationale of the string of. tax 

concessions is unconcealed anxiety 
to ensure that nothing is done which 
will have the effect of dampening 
the rapacity of the capitalist class. 
Their dominant role in propelling 
the Indian economy forward should 
not in any way be jeopardized. So 
the SPT is now so riddled with con- 
cessions that it is just a sieve, capable 
of holding nothing. After so much 
wanton emasculation, it is only logi- 
cal that, at the first convenient 
opportunity, it should quietly dis- 
appear from the Statute Book, un- 
wept, unhonoured and unsung а 
la the Expenditure Tax. 
_ There is no element of surprise 
in such a turn of events. After all, 
where has Big Business failed? Is 
there one who is courageous enough 
to pursue relentlessly the goal of 
taming them? T.T.K. bared his 
fangs in 1957. Та 1958, he was, out 
of power and was forced to be in 
the wilderness for full five years. 
His five-year Tambaram penance 
has taught him such a good lesson 
that he now readily sees how vital 
it is to give a share to the 'man- 
eaters’ in our defence production too. 
Sri Krishna Menon dared to cha- 
llenge their might. He too had to 
go and unless he can also guarantee 
a transformation like that of T.T.K., 
he may have to be content with being 
an ordinary member of the Lok 
Sabha. Sri Malaviya also fancied 
himself in the role of knight-in-arms 
to storm the fortress of Big Business. 
Already the dogs are set on him. 
With such a record, it is too much 
to expect Central Ministers not to 
take the frowns of the Rich serious- 
ly. 

The game of continued equivo- 
cation cannot, however, be played for 
ever. The harshness of the current 
year’s imposts on the poor and the 
lower middle class has no parallel. 
Yet they did not take up the hint to 
mount an agitation against it because 
they were convinced that the sacrifice 
demanded of them was in the interest 
of defending our nation and putting 
it firmly on the road of socialist 
progress. , To an extent, they were 
taken in by the appearance of the 
much-trumpeted Super Profits Tax. 
They thought that this was an 
instrument to make the rich also 
contribute their share to the common 
endeavour. 


It is this fond hope that has 
been rudely shaken. 
* , ж 


ACHARYA Kripalani and his ad- 
mirers find themselves in a tight 
corner, with the last-minute decision 
of the Congress to put up Hafiz 
Mohammed Ibrahim as its candi- 
date for the Lok Sabha contest in 
Amroha constituency. With the 
optimism so characteristic of them, 


‘the Acharya’s supporters had placed 


much reliance on the Congress can- 
didate being a “weak” one, so that 
the North Bombay vanquished may 
emerge as the Amroha victor. The 
self-appointed American lobbyists 
had looked forward to renewed pro- 
fessorial thundering in Parliament 
House. 

But now the Acharya’s confidence 
is considerably shaken. Not only has 
the Congress refused to oblige him, 
but his fond hope of being able to 
mobilize behind himself a united 
front of-all the opposition parties а 
la North Bombay has been shatter- 
ed. The only solid support for him 
comes from the Jan Sangh, and this 
appears to have embarrassed even 
the Acharya. 

Another very interesting by- 
election will be in  Farrukhabad, 
where the redoubtable Dr Ram 
Manohar Lohia is opposed by Dr 
B.V. Keskar. The Praja Socialist 
Party's decision to put up a candi- 
date of its own against the Socialist 
Party's biggest stalwart, coming in the 
wake of hopeful forecasts about 
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PSP-SP unity a couple of weeks 


back, may appear a little strange but - 


is not entirely surprising. The alter- 4, 


nate bouts of love-making and 


mutual abuse by the leaders of the ^^ 


two parties hardly left any doubt 
in the minds of discerning observers 
about the possibility of any real or 
lasting understanding between them. 
The only result of all this seems to 
be that Dr Keskar's chances of win- 
ning are much brighter now than 
they would have bcen otherwise. 
Jaunpur is perhaps the only 
constituency in Uttar Pradesh in 
which the Congress will face a serious 
fight from Jan Sangh general secre- 
tary Din Dayal Upadhyaya. Jan 
Sangh will fight hard to retain the 
seat, but it looks as if it won't be 
easy going. The easy wins regis- 
tered by the Congress in West 
Bengal provide a basis for expecting 
a repeat performance in U.P. and 
Madhya Pradesh as well. although 
in these areas the right wing has been 
claiming an accession of strength after 
the proclamation of the emergency. 
Another area where by-election 
contesis promise to be exciting is 
Madras, in view of the Swatantra- 
DMK understanding on a joint fight 
against the Congress. Swatantra 
candidates in two constituencies will 


get ОМК support, while the ОМК ., 


aspirant for one seat will get Swatan- 
tra backing. These contests are 


considered crucial as the result will ~ 
indicate the political climate at they 


moment. 

The Tamilnad Congress does not 
feel quite easy about it. The Prime 
Minister, when he visits Madras 
next week for rest, may have to 
address meetings in the three cons- 
tituencies. Local Congress leaders 
believe that Jawaharlal Nehru’s 
speeches will be of decisive signi- 
ficance. + 

An important development that 
may have a bearing on the by- 
elections in U.P., Madhya Pradesh 
and Madras is the revival of language 
fanaticism. The Official Language 
Bill introduced in Parliament seems 
to have given a handle to both 
extremes in the language contro- 
versy. While the Jan Sangh and 
Socialists created unprecedented 
ugly scenes in the Lok Sabha, the 
Swarantra-DMK axis in the South 
is creating a furore on the same 
issue. Sri Rajagopalachari .has in- 
vited nominated MP Frank Anthony 
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SIX CRISIS MONTHS—I 
ьт ——————— 


" CHANGING CONCEPTS IN FOREIGN POLICY 


-- 


Бу NAGARJUN 


On Oct 20, 1962, the Chinese Army launched a massive attack on India’s frontiers, the first 
full-scale attack by a big power that India had had to encounter since independence. This week 
sees the completion of six months since that unexpected aggression, six months of momentous 
developments. The author, who is a commentator on current affairs, surveys the experience of 


these eventful months in two articles. 


The present one covers Defence and Foreign Policy. 


The second one dealing with internal developments will appear next week in Mainstream. 


In the history of nations, as of 
individuals, sometimes a single event 
sets in motion a whole chain-reaction 
that completely transforms the set- 
up. Perhaps when the history of 
our country's present is written, 
the massive attack by the Chinese 
Army on our frontier on Oct 20, 
1962, will be recognized as a decisive 
turning point, next in importance 
only to Aug 15, 1947. Values changed 
overnight, alignments became clear- 
er if not polarised, and all the 
strength and the weaknesses in our 
administration, in our outlook and 
in our way of life came up for all the 
world to see. 

This is true in every sphere of 
national life: in foreign affairs, in 
domestic policy, in the nation’s 
economy and in the life of political 


„parties; even the cultural life of the 


nation was not immune. After 
exactly six months of this crisis— 
Oct 20 to April 20—it may be well 
worth trying to sort out the details 
and gauge the major trends. 


Beyond Calculation 


The Chinese invasion posed the 
immediate urgency of massive de- 
fence, an issue which had hardly 
figured in our foreign policy calcula- 
tions up to that time. The most 
that had ever been apprehended was 
that the Chinese might sometimes 
harass our frontier posts and engage 
in localized skirmishes to provide 
the background music for their 
tough-line diplomacy. The idea of a 
full-scale attack, over-running hun- 
dreds of square miles of our terri- 
tory, had never been taken into con- 
sideration in our immediate defence 


. planning. Even with regard to Pakis- 


tan, the possibility of an all-out 
attack ‘had never been entertained 
since the Cease-Fire in Kashmir. 
АП this had to go as did Sri Krishna 


~pMenon . himself, because his basic 
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miscalculation had been that he had 
never bargained for a full-dress en- 


counter of our armed forces with’ 


those of the Chinese. 

A fundamentally new situation 
arrived. The foreign policy—and its 
author, the Government behind it— 
which had never regarded war as an 
instrument of national policy, had 
to face the menace of war marching 
across the frontier. The problem 
of defence assumed almost a fright- 
ening dimension. 

So when the attack did come, the 
S.O.S. sent out by our defence autho- 
rities swung to the other extreme, 
and our requirements list was dubb- 
ed even by Western reports as 
"astronomical" in quantum. Thanks 
to the Chinese, the allergy to taking 
large-scale foreign arms aid vanish- 
ed;even the Communist Party in its 
resolution endorsed it. | 

The British and U.S. military 
missions that came were in fact the 
first of the kind that India has ever 
received. The question of gearing 
up defence was for the first time 
discussed threadbare with foreign 
military experts, reminder .of the 
grim reality of modern warfare that 
we had to face for the first time. 
Meanwhile, for our immediate de- 
fence requirements, the U.S. Air 
Force transport took part in ferry- 
ing supplies to the  beleaguered 
frontier outposts—again for the first 
time. 


Defence Weaknesses 

The debacle in NEFA. not only 
led to the resignation of a much- 
publicized Army commander, Gene- 
ral B.M. Kaul, but has also shown 
up our weakness in other depart- 
ments, such as Intelligence, . which 
has come up in Parliamentary de- 
bates. All the difficult problems 
accompanying alert defence on the 
high Himalayas have forced them- 


selves on the Government in the last 
few months. 

Two major shortcomings have 
attracted public notice: the first is 
mismanagement in building border 
roads and the Tuskers came under 
fire in Parliament. The other was the 
lack of priorities in defence produc- 
tion under which the manufacture 
of rifles had been cut down to give 
place to inessential items in terms of 
immediate defence. / 

When defence becomes the centre- 
piece of national interest, inevitably 
the Armed Forces come into the 
limelight. The nation demonstrated 
its affection for the jawan and its 
indebtedness to him—in a magnificent 
upsurge of spontaneous campaign 
for gifts and donations for those 
guarding our frontiers. 

While few shed tears over the 
exit of incompetent high-ups like 
Тһараг and Kaul, it is impor- 
tant to note that despite the military 
reverses, there has so far been no 
slump in the standing of generals; 
rather, the impression went round 
that under the previous dispensation, 
the right men were not at the right 
places because of personal likes and 
Gislikes. It is in this context that 
some of the retired generals came 
into prominence in the first few 
weeks of the crisis, but as things 
settled down, the tendency of look- 
ing up to them as saviours—what- 
ever little of it was there—quietly 
died down. And except for a hand- 
ful of the Government’s inveterate 
critics, nobody has challenged the 
supremacy of the civilian head over 
Defence—though civilian supremacy 
at times is vulgarized into civil 
service bossing over the Services. 


New Controversy 

With the Chinese attack, a new 
controversy has appeared: how far 
can we make defence entirely self- 
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sufficient? These six months have 
seen many a wise expert-airing views 
on the subject. In the world of today, 
no country is really self-sufficient in 
defence, barring perhaps the U.S. 
and the U.S.S.R. As such, India 
cannot possibly hope to go in for a: 
defence build-up that can by itself 
outmatch that of the Chinese. 
Should we therefore accept the 
offer of an American Air Umbrella, 
which promises to protect us from 
further Chinese attacks, and save 
ourselves the high cost and bother 
of maintaining a huge Air Force? 
Jt is this question raised in the last 
few months which makes it clear 
that defence. 15 to be judged as an 
appendage of foreign policy. 


Link-up with Policy 

An American Air Umbrella is 
perfectly justified if -the foreign 
policy of the country is changed to 
the extent that it prefers to remain 
subservient to the dictates of U.S. 
foreign policy. For, the moment 
differences -arise, the Umbrella can 
be withdrawn by the protector, and 
:t is this constant threat that can 
5e used as a lever for blackmail by 
the dominant power. In fact, the 
advocates of the U.S.-Air Umbrelia 
have come out consistently for a 
reversal of the foreign policy so that 
India may openly join a military 
alliance with the West. 

lf we do not have the Air Um- 
brella, what do we depend on for 
guarding our frontier? With all Ше. 
hush-hush around Government’s 
defence policy, it has been made 
amply clear that what we are today 
aiming at is the line of the golden 
mean: between a Rip Van Winkle 
stand for a totally self-sufficient 
defence and pleadings for the Ame- 
rican alliance, New Delhi tries to 
work out an independent line: we 
should take arms aid from abroad 
and this too should be as diversified 
as possible, so that—as in the case 
of economic aid~-our defence com- 
mitment does not tie us down to the 
dictates of either power bloc. 

At the same time, we should 
modernize our own forces and make 
them as self-reliant as is practically 
possible. With the heavy burden 
of defence, as is borne out by the 
new Budget, the demand for long- 
range planning for defence is being 
very much talked about. And this 
long-range planning aims at a siz- 
able armed force, buttressed by a 


foreign policy which will seek to 
ensure that the danger of armed 
clashes is reduced to the minimum, 
and if these again come, then to see 
that we have allies who will come to 
help us. 


Image of Non-aligument 

With so much emphasis on 
defence forced on us by the massive 
Chinese attack, the question has 
been raised: Do we still continue to 
be a non-aligned power? Has not 
the image of non-alignment that we 
used tó parade all over the world 
been tarnished as a result of this 


acceptance of large-scale military aid. 


from the West? From Peking to. 
New York, different people have ex- 
pressed their view in no uncertain 
terms that India has ceased to be 
non-aligned, at least in the sense in 
which it had been known before. 
It is true that originally, when 
the concept of non-alignment was 
mooted and practised by India, the 
very idea of taking arms aid on a 
large scale was dismissed. In fact, 
the Panch-Sheel foreign policy pro- 
ceeded on the assumption that India 
would not go in for a defence build- 


up on a large scale, as the policy of . 


non-alignment presumed that the 
country would be respected by the 
big powers with no major threat 
from any quarter. Almost a touch 
of sanctimonious superiority crept 
into our approach to world affairs, 
suggesting that our aversion to arms 
came from our lofty philosophy. 
All this has been swept away by the 
broomstick of the crisis. 

In the light of new realities, the 
content of non-alignment itself has 
undergone a change. The new ques- 
tion that has come up is: Can we 
claim to be non-aligned even after 
taking arms on a large scale from 
abroad? Peking Radio and the 
Swatantra Party seem to agree that 
we cannot. And during the first 
few weeks of the crisis, it was almost 
taken for granted that the policy of 
non-aligament had become a 
casualty. 

But the firm reiteration of the 
policy by the Prime Minister has 
forced a new content into the very 
same policy of non-alignment: If 
you are forced to receive arms aid, 
try to see as far as possible that the 
aid is not exclusively from one bloc, 
that you may have the option of gett- 
ing aid from both blocs, and that 
you do not align yourself with one 


bloc against the other. 
The basic line as it has T 


unfolded in these six months has „~ 


been that, although we may be 
getting arms aid on a large scale 
from the West, we must not fail to 
explore and try to get defence material 
from the Soviet Union as well; and 
secondly, we should be on guard 


' against putting the sins of ‘China on 


the entire Communist camp—in 
other words, against letting our con- 
flict with China merge into a general 
crusade against Communism. Hence 


the aversion to the Air Umbrella 


and the eee to get the MIG 
factory. 


Alignment Changed 

Against those who assail the pre- 
sent Indian line as a deviation from 
the policy of non-alignment, these 
six months have provided sufficient 
evidence to show that the concept 
of alignment itself has changed. 
With Pakistan having a pact with 
China, the entire basis of the SEATO 
has been subverted, and if military 
alliances are to continue, they can 
hardly claim to have their old mean- 
ings. This has also been borne out 
by Washington’s own attitude: the 
very power which had fathered these 
military alliances has shown in this 
crisis that the old Dullesian motto 
that non-alignment is sin no longer + 
holds good under the Kennedy— 
Administration. By classic cold- 
war standards, there is no doubt 
that the large-scale arms aid to India 
would have been an impossibility. 

In fact, the entire Western dip- 
lomatic exercise over Kashmir in 
these six months reflects the conflict 
between the old and the new. While 
refusing to underwrite Pakistan's 
clamour for a plebiscite, Washington 
is not yet prepared to snub the mili- 
tary ally and bring him to see reason 
and accept a compromise. Similarly, 
while discarding the old prejudices 
against non-aligned India, the U.S. 
is not yet ready to back n case 
against Pakistan. 

A peculiar torment seems to have 
gripped American authorities, for 


they are not yet prepared to make 


their choice between the partners 
of military alliances and friendly 
countries which have kept out of 
such alliances. The experiénce of 
this crisis shows that perhaps there is 
as yet no unanimity on this vexed 
question among the policy-makers ir. 
Washington—or perhaps the Кеп” 
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nedy Administration itself has yet 
to make its final decision on world 
strategy. Pressures and  counter- 
pressures seem to work there just as 
much as they have been working in 
Moscow with regard to Chinese 
pressure against support to India. 


Soviet Dilemma 


These six months have indeed 
shown how India poses a baffling 
problem for Mr Khrushchev inside 
his own camp just as she has created 
a problem for Mr Kennedy in facing 
his own allies. Right at the outset 
of the crisis, the Pravda editorial 
of Oct 25, coupled with the diplo- 
matic representations made from 
Moscow to New Delhi during that 
crucial week, gave the impression 
that in the final showdown the Soviet 
position would be to back the Chi- 
nese fully. Even the MIG project 
was hanging in uncertain balance. 

-But a shift came in another week, 
and the second Pravda editorial 
made it clear that Moscow realized 
her own initial mistake. Meanwhile, 
the assurance on the MIG project 
was reiterated. Mr Khrushchev’s 
report to the Supreme Soviet in 
December marked a definite break 
and clear repudiation of the Chinese 
position. The efforts of the new 
Indian Ambassador in Moscow, as 
also Sri Dange's confabulations— 
armed as he was with the CPI's 


. National Council resolution—played 


no insignificant part in bringing the 
Soviet stand back to even keel. 
The prospect of closer Indo- 
Soviet collaboration was evident 
from Sri R. K. Nehru's important 
talks in Moscow. Despite the natural 
Soviet misgivings about pro-West 
forces getting stronger inside India, 
the importance of keeping India on 


- the right side and cultivating her as 


- Moscow 


a friendly power is recognized in 
more | sharply than 
perhaps at any time in the past. If 
Mr Kennedy has had to face the 
dilemma of choosing betwen a mili- 
tary ally and a non-aligned friend, 
Mr Khrushchev also is confronted 
with the dilemma of choosing 
between an ideological brother and 
a non-aligned friend. And both 


are refusing today to go along ortho- - 


dox lines, anxious not to lose the 
big prize that non-aligned India 
offers. 

Inside the Western camp, this cri- 
sis has brought out interesting diver- 
gences. While tlie British and the 
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Americans came jointly in the. very 
first round of the crisis, and imme- 
diate arms aid came from both, it 
did not take long to notice the 
differentiated approach between the 
two. The British seemed to be in 
favour of localizing the conflict and 
not letting it become part of Western 
global strategy. Hence the reported 
British dislike of the idea of a West- 
ern Air Umbrella. And now the latest 
reports indicate Britain’s anxiety 
to negotiate as a third-party friend 
between India and China. 

While it is more convenient for 
America to link up the defence of 
the Indian frontier with the global 
system of containing China, Britain’s 
interest. is to a considerable measure 
conditioned by her growing econo- 
mic ties as also her strategic interest 
in Hongkong. Both these demand 
Britain’s active intervention against 
tension growing on the India-China 
frontier. Divergence inside the West- 
ern camp has thus been shown up by 
the unfolding of this crisis. - 


Afro-Asian Approach 

The crisis has also demonstrated 
both the strength and weakness of 
the Afro-Asian world. One of the 
factors which might have led the 
Chinese to cease, fire dramatically 
and withdraw their forces was the 
anxiety to win over Afro-Asian 
opinion—itself a proof ‘of the grow- 
ing importance of these countries. 
India has recognized the importance 
of cultivating even the smallest of 
them. The way Nepal has been 
handled in these months is proof of 
this recognition. The urgency with 
which New Delhi tried to make up 
for its longstanding neglect of 
these countries—sending Ministers 
and important emissaries to explain 
our case—helped to stave off a 
Chinese blitzkreig on the Afro- 
Asian diplomatic front. The Colom- 
bo Conference in December was 
the high-water-mark of Afro-Asian 
assertion. 

However, while the impact of 
this intervention on India was evi- 
dent—she showed resilience in accept- 
ing it, so rare in India's diplomacy of 
recent years—the Bismarkian dip- 
lomacy of Peking has so far refused 
to give in and at present a new 
round of Chinese diplomatic peram- 
bulation is trying to sway Afro- 
Asian opinion. 

The weakness of the Afro-Asian 
position has also been shown in this 


period. Against the adamancy of 


‘China the unity of the Colombo 


Conference has been undermined. 
Chinese diplomacy, coupled with the 
tempting prospect of doing good 
business with China, have had an 
impact. Today the Indian position 
vis-a-vis China is stronger in West 
Asia than in South-East Asia. 

In Africa, Chinese propaganda, 
despite its initial successes, has had 
to contend with growing Indian 
counter-moves. The episode at the 
Moshi Conference showed that the 
Chinese could hardly claim to have 
things their own way, but they still 
have sufficient reserve with which to 
scuttle any pro-Indian move. 


Severe Ordeal 

The overall picture of India’s 
foreign policy after these six crisis 
months is that it has gone through a 
severe ordeal, with all the marks of 
burns and scars on its face. West- 
ern influence has inevitably increas- 
ed, for the West is no longer an 
unpopular commodity in India to- 
day. Secondly, the importance of 
rallying Afro-Asian opinion is recog- 
nized more than ever before. Thirdly, 
it is. realized that foreign policy 
has to attune itself to defence capa- 
city and develop the capacity to 
manoeuvre so that the adversary 
does not get the initiative. 

Yet, with all the hurdles she has 
had to face, India has stuck to 
her basic line. With all the erosion 
іп the content of non-alignment, . 
New Delhi has not allowed itself to 
be hustled into any military alliance 
which a panicky leadership might 
have gone in for during the crisis 
days of November. 

Secondly, while leaning on the 
West more pronouncedly than in the 
past, India has striven to keep the 
balance by cultivating Moscow, rely- 
ing on the tested strategy of keeping 
up ties with both worlds. 

Thirdly, despite the fact that the 
attack had been launched by a Com- 
munist country, New Delhi has not 
deviated from her basic understand- 
ing that the entire Communist world 
need not be lumped into one, and it 
is possible to quarantine China even 
inside the Communist world. 

Fourthly, New Delhi has not 
failed to take advantage of the diver- 
gence between the British and the 
American approach as could be seen 
over the Air Umbrella controversy. 


(Continued on page 22) 


A REAWAKENING TO. IDEOLOGY ? 


by P. C. M. 


\ 


The recent discussions in the AICC on the performance in the agricultural sector | 
brought out.a welcome trend—a new awareness among rank-and-file Congressmen of the 
need to keep their eyes steadily on ideology while assessing achievements and failures. 


The Rip Van Winkle approach of 
the All-India Congress Committee 
to the Chinese attack, which brings 
out clearly the rank this august body 
of the ruling party now occupies in 
the national scheme of things, was 
more than made up by its hide-and- 
seek discussion on the note оп- the 
current economic situation circulat- 
ed by Sri Gulzarilal Nanda. 

Nandaji’s apparently innocent 

` move brought before the assembled 


Congressmen the sorry pass to which . 


the nation's economic progress had 
been brought partly by the diabolical 
duplicity of the powerful Swatantra 
lobby within the Congress and the 
supreme indifference of others who 
are all the time engaged in the fasci- 
nating game of power politics. 


Eclipse 

That Parliament has long ago 
firmly grasped the initiative from the 
AICC for spotlighting the nation's 


concern over problems of the day. 


is a logical corollary to the demo- 
cratic way of life. But the complete 
eclipse of the party organs is a 
development which should not go 


unnoticed. Even in the most‘mature ` 


democratic countries, party organs 
do exercise a decisive role, which ‘no 
other body can. 

The first function of these organs 
is that оѓ a vigilant watchdog of 
party ideology and party pro- 
grammes. The second equally vital 
function relates to superintendence 
over the actions of partymen in the 
interest of maintaining party disci- 
pline, not in the narrow sense of 
loyalty to the individual who at that 
time happens to be the party boss 
but to the dccepted ideology and 
‘programmes of the party. It is 
through the exercise of these two 
functions that the party -hierarchy 
assurés for itself continued: domi- 
nance. 

Nandaji’s. note was а gentle 
reminder to the AICC of its respon- 
sibility in this sphere. 
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Sri Nanda cannot be accused of 
being an aspirant for party leader- 
ship, nor is he an adept at forming 
groups around himself. He is a 
bad schemer and. too plain to be a 
plotter: His only obsession is his 
undying faith in Socialism. Maybe, 


his brand of socialism has in it more. 


of the evangelist. But whatever its 
composition, he is singularly passion- 
ate in his devotion to it. Secondly, 
he is sincere in whatever task he takes 
up. Ав the presiding deity іп 


Yojana Bhavan, he consciously en-' 


deavours to impregnate all our poli- 
cies and programmes with a modi- 
cum of socialist content. Not be- 
ing a crusader, he does not attempt 
to force too large a dose, but only 
that much which his colleagues in 
the Planning Commission and the 
top administrators will grudgingly 
swallow. 


Dichotomy 

But even a person like him is 
inevitably driven to desperation when 
he finds the authorities implementing 


^the Plan programmes paying scant 


attention to the ideological aspects 
of the Plan. Plans to Sri Nanda 
are living things which have a mes- 
sage; but,to those in the Central 
Ministries and State Governments, 
it is an aspect of administrative 
routine. 

This dichotomy is рані in every 
aspect of Plan implementation. But 
nowhere wes the red signal so рго- 


minently hoisted as in the case of. 


ihe agrarian sector. The doses of 
socialism that the First, Second and 
Third Plans sought to' introduce in 
our agricultural policies have become 
of frustrated, effort. 
Land reforms have been implemented 
on paper; 
forming the entire agrarian structure 
is yet to be realized. Fair rents and 
fixity of tenure håve also been secur- 
ed to some extent through legislation; 
but these have failed to enthuse the 
long-impoverished peasantry. Large 


the objective of trans-" 


investments have ‘been going on to 
raise agricultural ‘productivity; but 
the result is only continued stagna- 


_ tion. 


The situation would have conti- 
nued to drift had not the Chinese 
attack. demonstratéd forcefully the 
urgency of our achieving a spectacu- 
lar stepping-up in agricultural pro- 
duction. Sri Nanda's softly-worded 
note did not paint an alarming pic- 
ture. For example, it did not say 
that to enthuse thé masses to stand 
up firmly against Chinese onslaught 
on all fronts, State action should be- 
come more meaningful to the com- 
mon man. Rather, it understated 
thé case: It said that agricultural 
progress was below par and should 
be made speedier in the interest of 
defence preparedness. 


, 


Touch of Comedy 


The reaction this produced on 
Sri S.K. Patil and his vigorous 
second-in-command has a touch of 


comedy. Rather than attempt апу” 2 


defence of their performance, they 


relied on the efficacy of the well- ' 


known dictum of attack being the 


best form of defence. If agricultural . 


performance was not up to the mark, 
the Planners were the villain. They 
had over-targeted. Littie did Sri 
Patil realize that the Plan target 
for agricultural production was 10 
million tons less than what the Ford 
Foundation team (whom Sri Patil 
will not accuse of entertaining апу 
ideological taint not to his liking) 
recommended. To the mass of 
statistics which Sri Nanda patiently 


presented to рїп-роїпї` the singular 


absence of any sign of resurgence in 
our agrarian sector, Sri Patil had nc 


“reply. Apparently, he relied more 


on theatrics to sustain him than or 
substance. ' 


But, what worried Sri Patil more 
was the fact that the rank and file 
Congressmen, who had always been 
dazzled by his success as the mos: 


‘successful political boss whom (һеш. 
. € 
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should like to copy in their career, 


may begin to entertain different. 


ideas about him and the potency of 
his methods. Will they begin to 
ihink that hereafter political ascen- 
dancy will come about more from 
one’s adherence to accepted’ party 
ideology and programmes? 
‘Congress bodies start taking a more 
lively interest in assessing how their 
representatives in Government im- 
part the Socialist content to adminis- 
trative actions? In other words, is 
the unusual interest evinced by the 
AICC members in frail Nandaji’s 
note a sign of coming events inside 
the Congress fold? It was these fears 
that haunted Sri Patil more. Hence 
the fireworks. 


“Тһе Come-back 


But even a worm turns: Sri 
Nanda was not prepared for such 
an exhibition of temper on the part 
of the Food Minister (you may know 
that І decided long ago not to 
refer to Sri Patil as our Agriculture 
Minister).  Temperamentally, he is 
far away from controversies. But, 
kaving been dragged into it by a 
shrewd opponent, he had to take the 
gauntlet. The result was that the 
second day's session of the AICC 
"witnessed a refreshing debate on the 
performance of Congress Govern- 
ments during the first two years of 
the current Plan period in the most 
vital aspect of our economy, Agricul- 
ture. 

This may well prove a turning 
point in the history of the Congress. 
Far too long has the organisation 


' tended to take a back seat, leaving 


all initiative to those hand-picked 
men who manage to climb on to 
the bandwagon of Central and State 
Cabinets. In the vacuum left by 
the absence of healthy party 
pressure, Congress Ministers have 
invariably allowed themselves to be 
led by bureaucrats to whom ideology 
has no value. State action degene- 
rated into mere routine with no for- 
ward-looking vision. The tragedy is 
that no one seemed to take notice 
of it, until the Planners came round 
to remind them of the need, parti- 
cularly in the present context of meet- 
ing the Chinese challenge squarely 
on all fronts. 

This is a function which no body 
of experts can adequately perform. 
There is really no substitute for party 
pressure. Party pressure, if not 
directed along the right channels, is 


Ve 
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apt to run amok and take undesir- 
able forms of influencing routine 
administration at lower levels. But 
when it is informed and directed on 
the right ideological lines, it imparts 
to the entire functioning of adminis- 
tration a vigour which cannot but 
be noticed by the people as a whole. 


Unknowingly—unwittingly even 
—the AICC meeting has chartered 
for the Congress bodies all along the 
line a nef course. It is in following 
this course courageously that the 
party may yet fulfil the role which 
Prime Minister Nehru fondly hopes 
it still has. 


ARAB UNITY—NEW PHASE 


by NADEEM 


The desire of the Arab masses 
for unity is being realized in an 
atmosphere of ideological cordiality. 
It is the most significant victory for 
the slogan of “unity of ideas and not 
ranks" enunciated by President 
Nasser after the bitter experience in 
Syria. 


The protracted negotiations 
between the Egyptian, Syrian and 
Traqi leaders revealed one important 
factor in Arab politics. It showed 
the degree of political maturity Presi- 
dent Nasser has acquired. In spite 
of the tremendous urge for imme- 
diate unity in all the three countries, 
he sagaciously avoided being 
stampeded into any hasty moves. 
His over-enthusiastic followers in 
Damascus and Baghdad perhaps 
failed to realize that this-time unity 
bad to be based on ideological foun- 
dations and not on emotions. 


President Nasser deliberately 
entered into cool, calculated and 
comprehensive deliberations with the 
top leaders of Baghdad and Damas- 
cus. Emotions and impulses had to 
be kept aside and differences on the 
form and practical aspects of the 
proposed unity had to be thoroughly 
thrashed out. Mistakes of the past 
were the guide-posts. 


The New State 


The new United Arab Republic 
will be a socialist, secular State. It 
will have one foreign policy, one 
planning body to co-ordinate the 
economies of the three regions, one 
financial system and one currency. 
Parliament will consist of two cham- 
bers. The lower house will be elect- 
ed, with one representative for every 
60,000 people. The upper house will 
have equal representation. The edu- 


cation system will be under one 
ministry. 

Some important factors which 
led to the success of the ideas of 
socialism, secularism and unity can 
be summed up thus: The victory of 
the Algerian revolution which con- 
solidated the socialist forces in the 
Arab world; the overthrow of the 
anachronistic dynasty in Yemen and 
the establishment of a republic with 
strong socialist leanings; the fall of 
Gen. Kassem in Iraq, a major obsta- 
cle on the road to unity; the collapse 
of the separatist regime in Syria; 
the success of the socialist experi- 
ment in the UAR and the amazing 
economic and technological achieve- 
ments in that country. Cairo fired 
the imagination of Arab intellectuals 
as well as the Arab masses; the 
sopularity of President Nasser and 
the impact of his dynamic leadership 
were tremendous. Another factor 
was the decline in the political pres- 
tige of the Saudi and Hashemite 
families—the two most reliable 
wards of imperialism in the area and 
strong bastions of inter-Arab cons- 
piracies. 


The Dream 


But federal unity is not the 
culmination of the idea. The dream 
is a united Arab state stretching from 
the Atlantic to the Gulf. It is the 


‘beginning of a greater political and 


economic revolution which is yet to 
sweep over the obsolete dynasties in 
Saudi Arabia and Jordan and many 
tiny autocratic regimes in the Gulf 
area. The impact of the new United 
Arab Republic will surely be felt 
throughout the Arab world since it 
has ushered in an era of healthy 
intellectual and political fermenta- 
tion. ` | 
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ON UNDERSTANDING THE ARABS 


by CLOVIS MAKSOUD 


There is need for clear understanding of the dominant trends in the Arab 
world. Such understanding is possible only if the entire Arab nation is 
looked at as ome entity, says this well-known spokesman of the Arab woild. 


A profound understanding of the 
recent developments within Ше 
Arab nation cannot be adequately 
attained unless the Arab nation as a 
whole is treated as one. This, in my 
view, is a prerequisite for proper 
evaluation of the happenings in the 
area, for a capacity to discern future 
.rends and, therefore, for rendering 
sympathetic support to legitimate 
Arab national objectives. This point 
is particularly emphasized because 
there has been a tendency on the 
part of students of Arab affairs to 
look upon the fragmented Arab 
situation as a point of departure for 
their study of the area and the events 
that are unfolding there. , 

The acceptance of Arab constitu- 
tional dispersal as the take-off point 
leads to the treatment of movements 
for Arab unity, integration and assi- 
nilation as if they were extraneous 
to the objective realities obtaining in 
the Arab situation. This treatment 
has characterized a large number of 
studies and research projects on Arab 
affairs in many Western quarters 
either in pursuit or in support of a 
deliberate plan to frustrate the emery 
gence of unity and fulfilment of the 
national ambitions of the Arabs or 
as a direct result of the false premis- 
es with which their studies were ini- 
tiated. + 


Misleading | 

Аз а result, many of the conclu- 
sions reached were misleading, erro- 
neous and ultimately damaging to the 
interest of the very policies their re- 
search and studies were expected to 
serve. 
clude us from subscribing to some 
of the good scholarly achievements, 
made in the West in certain particular 
fields. What is indeed not equally 
impressive is the nature of their 
politica] judgements and the defect- 
iveness of their conclusions. 

Equally faulty are the studies and 
methods of approach to the Arab 
situation that have characterized 
many communist analyses and studies 
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This does not, however, pre- , 


of the area. It.is because of the 
fact that many communists refused 
to look at the Arab situation as an 
integrated national unit that like 
their Western opposites, they have 
conceded only the “emotional” 
attractions of Arab nationalism and 
conceded also the important role 
of Arab cultural and linguistic 
unity. 

These "concessions" were not to 
be treated as politically relevant and 
formative but rather as cementing as- 
sociational desires and propensities. 


` Yet at no time have the communists, 


whether in the field of scholarship 
or in the field of political assessment 
and behaviour, genuinely treated 
Arab national integration as a psy- 
chological national objective reality 
and as a definite, concrete and seri- 
ous national political objective. 


Mutilation 


The cumulative result, from the 
political and ideological standpoint, 


‘of these defective assessments and 


studies has been the growing irre- 
levance of those who, within the 
Arab nation and outside it, accepted 
these judgments and conclusions and 
those who acted in the light of their 
ramifications. This is so, because 
ihe Arab has never accepted the im- 
posed decomposition of his nation 
as a final reality that he has to adjust 
himself to. The constitutional 
break-up of the Arab nation was 
more a mutilation of the Arab 
character and spirit rather than 
“hard, factual realities" that had to 
be accommodated and treated as 
irrevocable. Western and .com- 
munist assessments and conclusions 
tended to articulate the Arab will for 
authentic self-expression which led 
to the rebellion against the suffocat- 
ing atmosphere that such erroneous 
judgments introduced ара also 
brought forward an eagerness to 
expedite the authentic Arab situa- 
tion and to present it to the world as 
a humanist dimension genuinely 
ascertained. 


Parenthetically, perhaps, the Arab 
roots of non-alignmient among the 
Arab intelligentsia lie in the protest 
against the defective judgments of 
both camps. (The Arab intelligen- 
tsia does, to a large extent, express 
Arab mass feeling). 


Commitment 

From this critique of the politi- 
cal and ideological assessments of 
the Arab situation that emanate 
from Western and communist quar- 
ters (always with a few and out- 
standing exceptions), we do not seek 
to give the impression that we, who 
are committed to the realization of 
Arab unity, are not conscious of the 
hard historical‘ realities, problems, 
obstacles and difficulties that have 
mitigated our chances for earlier 
realization of our nationai objectives 
but we are submitting that these pro- 
blematical aspects of the Arab situa- 
tion should be viewed from a vantage 
point which is committed to the 
objectives of Arab unity either as a 
matter of conviction or as an inevit- 
able culmination of historical process: 

If this commitment is firmly 
established, as itis in the minds of 
progressive Arab nationalists, then 
the operational framework—the 
totality of the Arab nation—is esta- 
blished and the terms of reference 
become more adequate instruments. 
of research and judgment and the 
problems and difficulties within the 
Arab situation are dealt with as 
challenges to be overcome rather 
than be equated with and, at times. 
supersede the authenticity of Arat 
national unity. 

It is obvious, therefore, that ir. 
any sympathetic understanding or 
Arab affairs, it is vital to ascertain a 
hierarchical order of priorities and 
commitments in order that ths 
methodology utilized may becoms 
adequate to render the judgments 
that are made valid and the policies 
that are formulated appreciative cf 
the real nature of the Arab nationel 
scene. It is the disproportionate 
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emphasis оп the importance ‚апа 
potency of the disruptive factors 
within the Arab nation that has mis- 
Jed many observers on the one hand, 
and which were nourished by impe- 
rialists and reactionaries to’ perpe- 
tuate their influence, on the other. 


This was also followed by a 
deliberate attempt to de-emphasise 
the vital integrative factors and ele- 
ments within Arab society. As a 
result, both Western and com- 
munist policy-makers and observers 
were overtaken by events. Mis- 
representing the dynamics of the 
situation, led to the isolation of those 
within the Arab nation who accepted 
rather mechanically Western and 
communist assessments and parroted 
their judgments. 


The Reasons 

In the Western case, erroneous 
judgments were largely due to a 
legacy of domination and exploita- 
tion, refined by the years but never 
really abandoned. ` In the communist 
case this mis-assessment was due 
largely to an attempt to fit a situation 
into preconceived notions and 
commitments. What political research 
and scholarship on the Arab situa- 
tion generally lack is involvement 
and inter-action not only with all 
the facets of the situation but with 
the ferment of the Arab mind and a 
capacity to keep up with the dyna- 
mic changes taking place continu- 
ously and purposively. 


In the light of these observations, 
the emergence of the constitutional 
unity of the United Arab Republic— 
which includes three states, Iraq 
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Syria ánd Egypt—can be appreciated 
and its impact fully recognized and 
its future role easily discerned. In 
addition, the detailed studies that 
have taken place and the frank dis- 
cussions and dialogues that have 
characterized the approach towards 
the institutional set-up indicate that 
the ferment of the Arab mind and the 
dynamics of the Arab national scene 
are not exclusively due to the eager- 
ness of the Arabs to unite but also to 
,an equal eagerness that the content of 
their unity should be sufficiently 
equipped to deal understandingly 
with the difficulties and problems 
inherited and to face the challenge 
of the times not only. with dedication 
but with a sense of revolntionary 
responsibility. 


Our plea to Indian observers and 
students of Arab affairs as well as 
to the Indian intelligentsia is to 
extricate themselves ‘from the inte- 
llectual strait-jacket. of terms of 
reference that emanate from Western 
or communist quarters and are 
accepted without question and to 
evolve an attitude of mind and a 
sense of commitment that will render 
their assessment and commitment of 
the Arab scene of immense value to 
Indian policy and attitude towards 
the new Arab developments and also 
enrich the growing interest that the 
Arabs are showing in the fruits of 
Indian scholarship and research. 


The Task 

This plea, it goes without saying, 
must be addressed to ourselves 
(Arabs) in our approach to under- 
standing and evaluating the Indian 
situation and Indian national pur- 
pose. By pleading with our respec- 
tive intelligentsia to extricate from 
the terms of reference that Western 
and communist quarters have evolv- 
ed, we are definitely not seeking to 
diminish from the valuable contribu- 
tion of Western and communist 


scholarship but are definitely seeking’ 


to prevent their impressive contribu- 
tions in certain respects from marring 
our judgment and assessment of each 
other. Besides,  extricating ош- 
selves enables us to correct our own 
. perspective and perhaps correct their 
evaluation and judgment also. 


The Arab scene today, if properly 
understood by the Indian intelli- 
gentsia, will enable it to make a fur- 
ther original contribution to. human 
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-Cock-eyed Comments 


When Sri Edatata Narayanan takes 
on Sri Nanporia, what would you call 
it—the strength of the chain judged by 
the link? 


ЕУ 


Sadhus are to tour border areas 
to keep up morale. 

Songs for the jawans and sermons 
for the civilians? 


ж 


“Set your diamond іп 14-carat 
gold. They look better" —A southern 
jewellers advertisement. 


Shining against greater contrast!. 


* Ж ж 
à 
The Fourth Plan food target is 
to be 160 million tons. 


WiH Yojana Bhavan then be re- 
named Bhojana Bhavan? 


* БЯ 


The Rubber Board Bulletin says 
that even in the matter of production, 
the Board cannot claim to have reliable 
information. 


We suppose they stretch the figures 
a little. 


ж 


‘The summer in the Capital is 
expected to be more than ordinarily 
dusty. this year. With construction 
work going on in-the Capital in con- 
nection with the Master Plan and the 
Third Plan the winds are bound to 
scatter brickdust and sand.” So says 
the Times of India. - 


With the Hindi agitators, the by- 
elections and the AICC wrangles giv- 
ing a helping hand. 


БЫ ж ж 


Regarding Dr Alphabet (V.K.R.V.) 
Rao’s inclusion in the Planning Com- 
mission, we һауе only this to say— 
If an economist has to be called in 
after 12 years of planning, it must 
really be in a bad shape ! 





- Bharat 


THE SCOW 


Delhi people no doubt are used 
to more civic receptions than people 
in Bombay. With so many foreign 
dignizaries (colourful and otherwise) 
touching the Capital, these protocol 
functions are probably inescapable. 
But the Bombay Corporation too 
does its best not to be left too far 
behind. 

A few days ago it decided to 
accord a civic reception to Mahama- 
hopadhyaya (affectionately, if irreve- 
rently, abbreviated to Mau Mau by 
some people) P. V. Келе, on the 
conferment of the award of 
Ratna. The decision 
to confer this award, it is said, was 
taken by President Radhakrishnan 
last winter when he declared pub- 
lished Vol V, Part YI—being the final 
volume—of The History of Dharma- 
sastra, subtitled ‘Ancient and Media- 
eval Religious and ‘Civil Law in 
India.’ 

Ii is, of course, unzair to have 
expected the busy corporators to 
have read this black-cound, gold- 
lettered tome containing a total of 
1,317 pages of print. But it'is a 
safe bet few of them have even seen 
it. Having been born into an 
orthodox family, I have, in my 
younger days, imbibed sizzling doses 
of Dharmasastra, but now as a non- 
practising Hindu, I am somewhat 
allergic to it. Even so I decided, as 
a citizen, to put in some vicarious 
reading. 

That word, reading, 1: really 
wrong. It needs a far greater capa- 
city to withstand boredom than I 


happen to possess to be able to read . 


through that volume. I merely 
paged through it, and made some 
interesting discoveries. The entire 
work is marred by the pedanticism 


which aims at exhaustiveness rather ' 


than discrimination. The last vo- 
lume contains a 22-page ‘Epilogue’ 


not only providing autobiographical - 


details, but accounts cf the cost of 
producing the volumes. It has a whole 
chapter of 52 pages devoted to 
current problems bezinning with 
the Battle of Plassey. Not only in 
this chapter, but bespat-ered through- 
out the book are the personal opi- 
niens and reflections of the author, 
such as his weighty comments on 
the caste system .in Section X— 
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Chapter XXXVlI—headed “Funda- 
mente] and leading characteristics of 
Hindu culture and civilisation." 
But it is not easy to quote him. 
The style is far “топ epigrammatic. 
There are no quotable quotes with the 
brevity and point of aphorisms: 


‘In unhappy harmony with the sub- 


ject matter, the style is rambling and 
discursive. Still I have made an 
attempt—within the limits of the 
space at my disposal—to cull some 
gems from a Bharata Ratna's Mag- 
num Opus. Those whose interest 
is roused by the samples and would 
like to gather more nuggets will 
have to go quarrying for them- 
selves. Неге they are: . 
* * 


Caste System: (Р. 1641) “...a 
long and all-pervading system can- 
not be destroyed in a'short time nor 
by legislation. What those who 
destroy altogether the caste system 
want is not clear. Do they want the 
complete westernisation of the whole 
of India? To the present author 
this appears to be not only very 
difficult but almost impossible... 

(P. 1642.) We should not be 
conszantly harping on the caste 
system as the only or most basic 
cause of our downfall. The Moslems 
have no caste system, yet most of 
the Moslem countries in the world 
have been backward and under the 
thumb of Western powers.... Let 
us, therefore, ali Indians, stop blam- 
ing the caste system for our downfall 
and try to eradicate its evils and cul- 
tivate virtues...." 

The Constitution : (P. 1664) “..In 
the first place, it is extremely bulky 
and goes into too many details and 
is a hotchpotch of provisions from 
several sources" (In the format and 


type of this book the Constitution’ 


could not run to more than 250 
pages) “....Оге fact of the greatest 
importance in the life of India is the 
accession of the masses to power, nót 
only political, but also social, eco- 
nomical, intellectual and moral. 
The Constitution engenders a feeling 
among commcn people that they 
have rights and no obligations what- 
soever and that the masses.have the 
right to impose their will and to give 
the force of law and justice to their 
own ideas and norms formed in their 
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own cottages and tea-shops...” 

Official Language: (P. 1666). 
The Constitution should have pro- 
vided at least two official languages 
for North. India and two for South 
India, when even in 1950 the popula- 
tion of India was about 36 crores. 
This sweeping decision to make Hindi 
the only official language instead of 
helping emotional integration оѓ 
Indians produced great  strife..” 
(Thé writer is careful not to follow 
up this novel suggestion by naming 
the four languages he may have in 
mind.) ] 

Hindu Law Reform: (Р. 1671). 
“The Hindu Marriage Act, 25 of 
1955....being a sweeping one at 
one stroke, is likely to be resented by 
almost all illiterate Hindus and likely 
to lead to tension and bitterness in 
many rural families and to break-up 
of the family as a central and compact 
unit of Hindu Society. The orthodox 
people do not like such mixed 
marriages. It is not unlikely that the 
orthodox sections in the country 
may join hands with the ignorant 
masses and set back the hands of the 
clock, when some years hence the 
ranks of the towering personalities 
of the Gandhi era whom people want 
to humour have become thin....”’- 

(Lest there should be any doubt 
about the person he has in mind, 
he gives a footnote with a reference 
to a biography of Sri Nehru by Sri 
Frank Moraes. Must be an autho- 
rity on Dharmasastra). 

Prohibition : (P. 1675). “Before 
leaving the subject of legislation 
vitally affecting Hindu society, som : 
remarks will have to be made about 
the mentality of several Congress- 
men who appear to have great faith 


in making men moral by legisla- 


tion....The Bombay State and 
a few other States in India embarked 
on a policy of total prohibition of 
intoxicating diinks....(P. 1676). In 
the present author’s opinion prohibi- 
tion has turned out to be a‘dismal 
failure, it tends to corrupt the police, 
it reduces revenue much needed for 
development purposes, illicit disti- 
llation has become a cottage industry 
and bootleggers have acquired a vest- 
ed interest in prohibition....” 


(Continued on page 22) 
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YUGOSLAVIA’S NEW. CONSTITUTION 


. Does Yugoslavia’s new Constitution mark a bi 


by Jotry KAUL 


g step forward or a sliding back towards the per- 


‘sonality cult? Not .ап easy question to answer since the Constitution contains many features that 
hold promise for rapid socialist construction as also some that being to mind the Stalin approach. 


The excommunication of Yugo- 
slavia from the Cominform in 1948 
burst upon the Communist world 
like a thunderclap. The overthrow 
of Tito at the hands of genuine com- 
munists was at first reported to be 
imminent. Later writings in the 
Cominform journal hinted that 
Yugoslavia would soon be engulfed 


by the Imperialist world and the 


restoration of full-fledged capitalism 
was only a matter of months, in 
fact the process had already started. 

But Tito remained. The Yugoslav 
regime did not even witness any 
major upheaval, and as for the res- 
toration of capitalism, the world 
woke up one morning and rubbed 
its eyes as news canie in that Khru- 
shchev, the new leader of the Soviet 
state after Stalin, had undertaken a 
journey of penance to Belgrade to 
atone for the sins of Stalin. Yugosla- 
via was hailed as a Socialist state 
once more and was cordially invited 
to join the international Communist 
fraternity. Yugoslav - Communists 
were invited to the world Communist 
meet of 1957. . 


Stalking Horse 

But after that the pendulum began 
to swing the other way again. Yugo- 
slavia did not sign the Twelve Parties’ 
Declaration. The new programme 
of the Yugoslav League of Com- 
munists was dubbed the quintessence 
of revisionism. Again there were 
prophecies of the dark future that 
awaited Yugoslavia now that it had 
begun to slide back to capitalism. 
The 1960 declaration of Eighty-one 
Communist Parties reached com- 
plete accord on the issue of Yugo- 
slavia which was roundly condemned 
for its incorrigible non-conformism: 
For a long time after that Yugo- 
slavia served as the stalking horse 
from behind which China indulged 
in sniping at Soviet policies until the 
complete rupture after the Caribbean 
crisis rendered all such niceties 
superfluous. ` 


But as Chinese attacks mounted, . 


Soviet leaders began to make another 
move for rapprochement. Once 
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again Khrushchev embraced Tito— 
this time in the Soviet Union. 
Yugoslav Communists were invited 
to Communist Congresses in Italy 
and East Germany and were even 


'cheered. The Socialist character of 


Yugoslavia is again being affirmed 
by a large part of the Communist 
world. But as late as March 31 
Chou En-lai fulminated against 
Yugoslavia and asserted that capital- 
ism had been restored there. 

A close look at Yugoslavia’s new 
constitution is of interest in this 
context. . 


Is Yugoslavia a Socialist State? 

` Unless words have no meaning, 
or rather mean exactly the opposite 
of what they say, the Yugoslav Cons- 
titution leaves little room for doubt 
that Yugoslavia is building up a 
socialist economy. 

The basic principles laid down in 
the introductory part of the Constitu- 
tion state: 

"The socialist system in Yugo- 
slavia is based on the relations 
between people as free and equal 
producers and creators, whose labour 
exclusively serves the satisfaction of 
their personal and common wants. 

* Accordingly, the inviolable foun- 
dation of the position and role of 
man consists in: 

— The social ownership of the 
means of production, which, 
being a new social relation, 
precludes the restoration of 
any system of exploitation of 
one man by another, and pro- 
duces the conditions necessary 
for equality among the work- 
ing people in labour and in 
deciding on the distribution of 
the products of labour; ` 

—The emancipation of labour 
which is assured by the aboli- 
tion of wage-labour relations. . 


—The rights of man both as indi- : 


vidual and in the working 
collective to enjoy the fruits of 
labour and of the material 
progress of the conimunity in 
accordance with the principle, 
‘From each according to his 


abilities, to each according to 
this labour’.”’ 


The Difference 


Article 7 of the Constitution 
again lays down that: D. 

"Labour and the results of labour 
shall be the sole foundation and 
standard of the material and social 
positions of men. 

“Мо one shall gain material and 
other advantage directly or indirect- 
ly by exploiting the labour of 
others." 

Nevertheless, there are features 
in the Yugoslav system which do 
distinguish it from the pattern 
followed in other Communist coun- 
tries. 

These characteristics have been 
excellently summed up by Kardelj 
in the following words: 

"If we wished in one sentence to 
express what is vital and at the same 
time more or less novel in the deve- 
lopment of socialism in Yugoslavia, 
we might put it that on the one hand 
it is the role of the state in the 
growth of socialist relationships and 
on the other hand it is the establish- 
ment of the foundation of a develop- 
ing system of social self-government. 

“In the field of theoretical thought 
we took a decisive step forward by 
our adoption of a critical -attitude 
regarding Stalin’s theory of the ine- 
vitability of a steady strengthening 
of the state. We rejected the theory 
by which under the new conditions 
the place of the private owner is to 
be taken by the state and its appara- 
tus as the exclusive manager of the 


- Socially-owned means of production. 


We rejected the view that the state 
so conceived should be the principal, 
let alone the sole prime mover of 
socialistic development. 

“Further, although we have not 
underestimated the. great historic 
part which the state should play in 
the transitional period between capi- 


‘talism and socialism, it has remained 


our view that the basic prime mover 
in socialist relation is the individual 
at his place of work, under condi- 
tions. of free labour using social 
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means of production, at once in the . 


framework of his particular working 
team and the broader free community 
of producers at the various levels, 
that is, in commune, republic and 


federation, united with others....” - 


Thus the emphasis on the princi- 
ple of social self-government rather 
than government by the state. demar- 
cates it from the system prevailing 
in other socialist countries. 


New Features 

Jt is in this perspective that it 
has been claimed of the new Cons- 
titution that “it is a Constitution of 
the Yugoslav society and not a Cons- 
titution of the State. It does not 
start from a description of the State 
and its highest institutions, but from 
the citizen-producer by which it 
proves the unity of the State and its 
institutions with the people....” 

The present Constitution, which 
came into force last week, is the third 
after the formation of the new 
State. The first was enacted in 
January 1946 after liberation. In 
January 1953 a new Constitution was 
adopted as the provisions of the 
earlier Constitution. were found to 
have become obsolete. The latest 
Constitution that has now been 
introduced seeks to ensure that the 
latest developments in social life 
are properly reflected in the provi- 
sions of the Constitution. 

The main changes that the new 
Constitution brings about are the 
following: : 

First, the adoption of a system 
of rotation, i.e. the replacement of 
half the number. of deputies every 
seccnd year and the restriction of 
re-election or appointment to the 
leading political and state functions. 
This is expected to further strengthen 
the democratic content of the cons- 
titution. 

Secondly, the Federal Parliament 
will now comprise five chambers 
instead of two: the Federal Chamber, 
the Chamber of Economy, the Cham- 
ber of Education and Culture, the 
Chamber of Social Welfare and 
Health and Political-Administrative 
Chamber. In addition to this, the 
members of the Federal Chamber 
delegated by the Republics constitute 
the Chamber of Nationalities, which 
is part of the Federal Chamber. 
Thus the Federal Assembly which 
up to now consisted of the Federal 
Council and the Council of Producers 
only is changed so that, instead of 
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One Council of Producers four new 
chambers are established. This has 
resulted from an expansion of the 
conception of producer brought 
about by the introduction of self- 
government not only into the eco- 
nomy but also into the health ser- 
vice, social institutions, tuition, edu- 
cation and culture. 

Thirdly, a new post is created, 
that of Vice-President of the Repub- 
lic. 

Fourthly, in addition to the elect- 
ed members, the Federal Executive 
Council will have certain nominated 
members who will hold these posts by 
virtue of their office and will include 
Presidents of the Republican Execu- 
tive Councils,. Federal Secretaries of 
State and Secretaries. 

Fifthly, the President of the 
Republic would no longer be the 
President of the Federal Executive 
Council, i.e., the Government. Не 
would be the Head of the State and 
have other duties of such a nature 
as can be performed by an individual. 
Like Deputies and members of the 
Federal Executive Council, the Presi- 
dent of the Republic will be elected 
for four years. The provisions limit- 
ing the tenure of the President of 
the Republic will not apply to the 
first President, Josip Broz Tito. 


New Right 

‚ Sixthly, the Constitution intro- 
duces a new right for every citizen— 
the right to social self-government. 
This entails among other things the 
right of every citizen to demand 
to be informed of the work of all 
representative todies and to super- 
vise their work with a critical eye. 

Finally, with a view to emphasiz- 
ing the socialist character of the state 
it is given a new name, the Socialist 
Federal Republic of Yugoslavia ins- 
tead of the Federal People’s Republic 
and a new flag which will henceforth 
be red with the State emblem instead 
of the tricolor. 

Another feature that is being 
introduced is the 42-hour week 
instead of the 48-hour week. After 
appropriate preparations the transi- 
tion to a shorter’ working day is 
also forecast. _ 

An important aspect of the Cons- 
titution is the new provision on the 
national question. Like those of all 
socialist countries, the Yugoslav 
Constitution continues to retain the 
provision recognizing the self-deter- 
mination of all nationalities and 


language groups. To make the equa- 


lity of the different nationalities real 


in terms of economic development, 
a provision has now been included 
by which the social community en- 
sures permanent resources for the 
creation of a special fund from which 
the less developed republics ' and 
regions will be able to obtain credits 
for their rapid economic develop- 
ment under favourable conditions. 
On the other hand, to give ex- 
pression to another process that is 
growing within the state, the develop- 
ment of a common Yugoslav patrio- 
tism, there is a provision according 
to which nobody may oblige a person 
to declare his nationality or to 
determine himself nationally. In 
other words, if a person does not wish 
to declare himself a member of one 
of the existing nationalities he may 
declare that he is a Yugoslav, namely, 


a member of the Yugoslav socialist ' 


community; or he may refrain from 
declaring himself at all. 


Ghost of the Cult? 

While the new Constitution re- 
tains the accent on social. self- 
government, nevertheless there is 
recognition of the fact that in certain 


.spheres a reversal of the trend to- 


wards decentralisation has now be- 
come necessary. A greater role for the 
central organs of the state than had 
hitherto prevailed has been assigned. 

Mr. Kardelj in his remarks on the 
principles of the new Constitution 
admits that “we have sometimes 
neglected the development of admi- 
nistrative and other executive and 
supervising organs: both in the fede- 
ration and the republics, districts 
and municipalities. Іп some regions, 
this has led to certain loosening 
of responsibility of self-governing, 
social and state organs” from the 
point ofview of “ensuring the cons- 
titutional and lawful order." 

No one is likely to take exception 
to any measure to arrest tendencies 
of anarcho-syndicalism. that may 


‘have arisen, but if this marks the 


beginning of a process of putting the 
bureaucracy in the saddle and esta- 
blishing monopoly control of the 
state in all matters concerning the 


. social, economic and political acti- 


vity of citizens which the Yugoslav 
system had been opposing so far, it 
would mean that the Yugoslav expe- 
riment has proved a failure. However 
it would be premature to infer from 
(Continued on page 20) 
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ANOMALIES. 


Labour legislation has been 
undergoing a change for the better. 
Some old laws have been touched up 
and new ones enacted to protect 
workmen’s legitimate interests. But 
experience shows that the Statute 
Book cannot by itself bring full pro- 
tection. Human ingenuity can find 
ways and means to circumvent laws; 
men backed by money can prevent 
their coming into full play. Laws 
sometimes have loopholes which 
extinguish the protection they are 
intended to ensure. And the pres- 
cribed processes of legal redress are 
so irksome, dilatory and expensive 
that justice either eludes the aggriev- 
ed workman or he accepts wrong in 
frustration. 


Tortuous Course 


The way to the industrial tribunal 
is not easy. A full reference of the 
case of a victimised worker cannot 
be made directly to it. Conciliation 
proceedings which should be brief 
and effective are not such. They 
proceed by fits and starts and finally 
reach—almost invariably—the break- 
down stage. After all, an employer 
does not dismiss an employee in 
order to take him back at the instance 
of a mere conciliation officer. After 
the failure of conciliation, the files 
proceed on their long, leisurely 
Journey to the Labour Commissioner 
and then to the Labour Secretary. 
There is mounting pressure from the 
employer to prevent a reference. If 
ultimately there is a reference, it is 
by no means certain that it is proper- 
ly worded. The tribunal normally 
cannot go beyond the terms of refer- 
ence. 


During pendency of a dispute, 
protected workmen cannot be dis- 
missed—theoretically—and when dis- 
missals from service take place, the 
employer has to approach the tribu- 
nal for approval of the ‘sack order. 
What if the order is disapproved? 
The employer goes on appealing right 
up to the Supreme Court, and the 
poor worker, besides having to find 
the money on his own or through the 
union for protracted litigation, has 
to manage another job, for the law 
entitles him to no regular relief from 
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the employer whose order has been 
quashed. Further, if the employer 
does not go in appeal against the 
order, will he be penalised if he does 
not take the worker concerned back 
in employment? No; the law lays 
down no penalty. The right to get 
his wages paid no doubt accrues to the 
workman, but if the employer does 
not pay, the workman has to knock 
at the door of yet another court for 
recovery of the dues. 


Another striking fact is that the 
Industrial Tribunal usually goes by 
the letter of the law and its technicali- 
ties in the case of approval applica- 
tions, because the scope of such a 
reference is even more limited. In 
such proceedings, the tribunal con- 
siders the outward form of procedure 
adopted by the management and 
principles of natural justice and 
allied considerations, as for example 
the ‘dismissal order being made 
retrospectively effective and other 
legally untenable features, are not 
gone into. If the aggrieved em- 
ployee in such a case wants all the 
pros and cons of the management's 
action to be taken into account, he 
must try for a full reference being 
made to the same court. б 


Suggestions 

It is therefore suggested that all 
cases of removal from service should 
be permitted to be filed directly be- 
fore the tribunal, and the tribunal 
should, by an amendment of the Act, 
be empowered to go into all relevant 
facts and issues while deciding appli- 
cations for approval. The provision 
for full reference of a case to the 
same tribunal after approval reduces 
the whole thing to a cruel joke. 
One full reference can remove cripp- 
ling delays and do away with dual 
reference, thereby making it possible 
for the workman to fight one long 
battle instead of two. Or, the Go- 
vernment should allow workmen 
to approach the civil courts where 
overall view of a case is taken and 
full justice is rendered, though a 
better course would be to make the 
labour courts full judicial bodies 
instead of letting them go on as tri- 
bunals with only quasi-judicial func- 
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tions. The tribunals are less expen- 
sive. 


Loopholes 


Then there is the Working Jour- 
nalists Act. This Magna Carta of 
the Fourth Estate is not free from 
loopholes. Here is an instance: A 
working journalist was dismissed 
from service. His fault? He could 
not produce, while lying ill at Delhi, 
a certificate from a doctor in the city 
where the newspaper establishment 
was situated. From Delhi, where he 
had to undergo two surgical opera- 
tions, he wrote to the management 
pointing out the unfairness of its 
demand. The employer did not 
authorise the civil surgeon or a 
board of doctors in Delhi to examine 
the employee. Instead the stand 
taken was that he should produce a 
certificate from the paper's medical 
officer. Later, when he was in the 
surgical ward, the journalist received 
from the employer an omnibus order 
denying him reimbursement of medi- 
cal expenses, refusing leave with pay 
though the rules provide for grant of 
"special leave", extraordinary leave", 
and “leave not due" ; refusing refund 
of rent charged for a tenement de- 
clared to be rent-free; and, above 
all, terminating his services with re- 
trospective effect. 

The employer took shelter behind 
a clause in the Act which lays down 
that medical leave to working jour- 
nalists shall be granted on the recoin- 
mendation of “ап authorised medical 
practitioner." ^ While this is all 
right, the Act does not say what the 
position is when a working journalist 
is lying ill away from headquarters. 
Here lies the lacuna and since a case 
has actually occurred, it should be 
smade good in the general interest. 
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. I аш” not ап  entausiast for 
foreign aid; but I am no fanatic. 
I am prepared to coacede that 
modest and timely aid from abroad 
may help us to move faster towards 
econcmic betterment. But it is 
completely foolish to put ourselves 
in a situation where we. cannot 
move at all except with Foreign aid. 
Jt is juvenile to go into ecstasies 
because some Western 
notably the United States, are at 
the moment willing to extend to us 
greater aid than they were some 
time ago. 


-Let us be fair and concede that 
the United States is moved by noble 
and unselfish sentiments. It be- 
lieves, as President Eisenhower said 
at New Delhi (December 13, 1959) 
that "India is becoming one of 
the greatest investment opportunities 
of our times—an investment іп the 
strengthening of freedom.” In 
recent months we have given further 
proof that the sentimert expressed 
by General Eisenhower is correct. 

But subject to that -nitial senti- 
ment, the United States, like any 
other country in the world must 
view problems of freedom and secu- 
rity :n the light of its own self-in- 
terests as it understands them, and 
of what in its view constitutes free- 
dom. According to its understand- 
ing, for instance, aid to Pakistan is 
more important than aid to India. 
This view is clearly expressed in a 
study prepared by Conian Associates 
Ltd, at the request of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee. 

Here is a revealing :passage from 
the “Conclusions and Recommenda- 
tions” of that study.’ “Pakistan 
has not advanced as rapidly or as 
fundamentally in economic deve- 
lopment as has Indie, nor has 
Pakistan demonstrated the capacity 
to carry out plans effectively, or 
shown the administrative skili 
necessary for the task. Neverthe- 
less, it would be most unfortunate 
for South Asia generzlly if India 
should outstrip Pakistan to a marked 
degree...." Of course, the report 
does not “suggest giving India less 
aid, but Pakistan more. 

The Americans are an unusually 
outspoken . people. This report, 
with the usual candour of American 


powers, - 


` official доситепіѕ speaks of the 


need to practise what it calls “‘dip- 
lomacy in depth,” which is described 
in revealing words: “This is-a 
multifaceted problem of images, con- 
tacts and approaches. We must 
attempt to maintain contact not 
only with the political and social 


“ groups that are in power today, but 


also with those who are likely to be 
in power tomorrow.” , 


Later, Richard L. Park who 


drew up the India section of the, 


report, suggests that "more cordial 


relations even оп broad ‘foreign 
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policy lines, may develop between 
India and America, “providing the 
United States is willing to treat 
India as a parther and not as а 
pawn in a strictly anti-communist 
cold war.” Our conflict with China, 
the most’ aggressive and expansio- 
nist Communist power of the con- 
temporary world, has generated in 
America a feeling nearer to that 
sense of partnership. 


The recommendations for in- 
creased aid contained in the Clay 
report are to be attributed to this 
feeling. Indian newspapers, and 
their carefully selected correspon- 
dents in America, have- just noted 
the possibility of increased aid, 
but totally failed to place the Clay 
report in proper perspective. It 
was an American tycoon who said 
that what is good for General Motors 
is good for the United States, and 


„our brilliant reporters seem їо 


proceed on the assumption that 
what 15 good for America is good 
for India. 


It was their enthusiastic posture 
of Americanism—or what they 


imagine as such—including the pre- ' 


dilection in favour of private enter- 
prise—that led them to dwell glee- 
fully on the possibility that the 
report may have an adverse impact 
on the projected aid for Bokaro, 
unless it is handed over to the private 
sector. 


І was therefore interested to read a 
revealing article headed : ANOTHER 
PENNYHA'P'ORTH OF AID? in 
The Observer (London, March 31) 
by Samuel Brittan, the journal's Eco- 
nomic Editor. He referstothe “‘surfeit 
of reappraisals" 


in America on the 


subject of foreign aid and goes on 
to say: “Тһе latest, undertaken by 


the committee of American banking: 


and financial establishments, presid- 
ed over by General Clay, has back- 
fired badly and has already made 
President Kennedy lop $500 ОНЕ 
off his aid request. 

“Yet for all the ишы 
it caused, it has hit a good many 


nails hard on the head. Nearly, 


half the total American disburse- 
ment goes in assistance to support. 
the military 
States (the report’ uses a kinder 
phrase) around Communist borders. 
Vast sums are spent so that such 


countries as Korea or Formosa , 


can maintain inflated armies. 


Some aid projects had come into 


being, General Caly reports, as 
gifts to prove our esteem for foreign 
heads of State, hastily devised pro- 
jects to prevent Soviet aid, gambles 


to maintain existing governments- 


in power, leverage for political 
support and similar’ reasons. The 
U.S. is inclined, moreover, to “pay 
higher prices for bases if negotia- 
tions, are long and unpleasant 
enough...." (Italics mine) 

Mr. Brittan goes on to point 
out that the “Clay report is dis- 
piriting and even offensive." Walter 
Lippman, as usual, goes to the 
heart of the matter when he speaks 
of the report's "assumption ` of 


superiority, which is abrasive in the 
'kind of world we are living in. 


э» 


Later in the article Mr. Brittan 
says: “Above all, a country such 
as the U.S. with an annual income 
per head (not per worker) of well 
over £ 700, should not argue that 
a transfer of three-quarters of one 
per cent to people whose income 


averages one-twentieth of this if they ` 


are lucky, is a great hardship. In 


doing so the Clay report will seem . 


terribly Pharisaical to- most of the 


. non-white world...." 
Such, however, is^ not the 


picture given to us by the Voh- 
ras and ‘others of the tribe, 
and the journals they represent. 


“Diplomacy in depth” or “leverage . 
‚ for politcal support” ? Is the. sig- 
- nificance of those concepts being 


demonstrated, however ineptly, in 
front ,of our eyes? Nations are no. 
different ‘from individuals in many 
ways. Мо nation gives away some- 
thing for nothing. ' 

G.N. Acharya 
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15 YOUR BRILLIANCE REALLY NECESSARY ? 


There is a friend of mine who 
constantly wonders why Indians 
never seem to write about Indian 
politics and economics as well as 
Americans or British scholars. Selig 
Harrison and Myron Weiner, Perci- 
val Griffiths and Morris-Jones have 
put aspects of the Indian situation 
in a manner that has not been emu- 
lated by Indian writers. Is Indian 
scholarship perhaps so poor that 
there is none who can analyse the 
complexities of our politics? 

The real reason is that no Indian 
can dare write the truth. That 
sounds rather too much, I know. 
But practically everyone in Delhi 
knows that the recent attacks on 
Sri K.D. Melaviya and Sri Bijoy 
Patnaik are inspired by certain lead- 
ing lights of the Congress Parlia- 
mentary Party. The Opposition 
members through whom the ire and 
indignation of these gentlemen are 
conveyed to the Lok Sabha are the 
first to admit the real source of their 
information. There is of course 
nothing to be done about it, for 
factionalism isin-built in the structure 
of the Congress Party. Old slights, 
present frustrations, future uncertain- 
ty—all work to a boiling degree of 
anger, and since they themselves do 
not have the courage or integrity to 
come out with what they feel, the 
Opposition, and more particularly 
the PSP-opposition, is employed for 
this purpose. 

No Indian journalist or analyst 
can afford to write about these 
matters, for far too many toes will 
be trod for his good. ‘This is the 
reason for the paucity of socio- 
economic books by Indians. 

* * 3 


It is all very well to be snooty at 
Taya Zinkin for her effusions and 


rather chi-chi obiter dicta on Indian . 


politicians. But is there any doubt 
that her version of the Mundhra 
Affair is nearer the truth than any- 
thing written ty any Indian? Her 
version is that there was no circum- 
vention of law or any pecuniary 
benefit for anyone. It was merely 
the clumsiness of an unnerved 
Minister that led to so much suspi- 
cion. This is tae kind of situation 
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where once again the monopoly 
newspapers come into play. In 
ordinary times, they are innocuous 
sheets whose editorial comment is 
rarely read. But when a cloud of 


“ suspicion is looming, they can add to 


the general fog and confusion where 
the stab in the back can be delivered 
with neatness and with impunity. 
And this is where too the frustrated 
members of the Congress Parliament- 
ary Party can get some chance of 
brief mention in the columns of the 
big newspapers. " 

It is therefore with much eager- 
ness that I am looking forward to the 
as yet only inchoate outline of 
another group appearing inside the 
Congress Parliamentary Party. This 
caucus appears to have for its leaders 
Sri Ravindra Varma from Kerala and 
Sri R.R. Morarka from Rajasthan. 
Comparatively younger members of 
Parliament, they seem to concentrate 
their attention on attacking the 
Government on certain aspects of 
foreign and domestic policies. For 
instance, Sri Varma appears to be 
specialising' on foreign policy which 
he finds lifeless. Why? Because it 
lacks the dynamism of Communist 
foreign policy. On economic matters, 
Sri Morarka focuses attention on the 
shortcomings of planning. Both 
members use bloodless techniques, 
but their total effect is to add to the 
criticism of the PSP opposition in 
Parliament today. The group has 
not been very effective, for it uses a 


language that is not easily under- | 


standable to the average MP. But 
their purport is undoubtedly nearer 
the views of the anti-Nehru elements 
in the Opposition. The future of the 
group should be watched with consi- 
derable interest. 
ж ж 
. It is lan that Sri 
does not derive his strength from 
either what the monopoly press 
describes as “senior members" of 
the Congress, nor from the juniors 
around Sri Varma. The bulk of 
Congress MPs on the back-benches, 
coming from rural constituencies, 
who are genuinely simple and strai ght- 
forward people, make Sri Nehru’s 


: following. Characteristically, 


Nehru 


| their 
voices remain inarticulate and on 
occasions, as during the controversy 
over S4i Krishna Menon after the 
Chinese attack, they can be borne 
along by the more clever seniors. ^ 
Nobody bothers to cultivate them 
and their speeches do not make good 
copy, for there is little that is flam- 
boyant in them. It is a pity these 
members are not taken in hand by 
those who honestly feel the rectitude 
of the policies of the Government and 
educated in the subtleties of argument. 
At the moment, they are lamentably 
liable to panic should an unusual situ- 
ation arise and be carried away by the 
more vocal. But given a sound 
leadership they will make a solid 
core for democracy and socialism. 

ж ж ж 

All political parties dislike indi- 
vidual brilliance. To achieve success 
in politics it is not enough that one 
looks like a clown; one must act the 
part.’ This is one reason for the ple- 
thora of mediocrities in all parlia- 
ments in all parts of the world. 
Trotsky was doomed not because he 
deviated but because he was brilliant 
in his deviation. Sri Krishna Menon 
was disliked because he had more 
brains and education than most 
people. Sri Morarji Desai is liked 
for the opposite reason. There is no 
fear that he will make a brilliant 
formulation. He has remained the 
Deputy Collector he was to this day. 
The sophistication and sophistries of 
the annual budget are not his but 
those of officials. Indeed, Sri Desai 
never employs more than a basic 
vocabulary for his many off-the-cuff 
speeches. 

This fondness for those who 
appear simple but are not simpletons 
might save Sri K.D. Malaviya from 
political extinction. His enemies are 
wondering why the anti-Malaviya 
campaign has not caught on. There 
is a note of desperation in their 
recent performances. The reason is 


` that Sri Malaviya speaks the language 
- of the Congress. 


Sri Bijoy Patnaik, 
if he wants further political success, 
should now start a process of shedd- 
ing his penchant for being original 
and startling. In politics that man 
is most successful who is the most 
ordinary. Baldwin may have іп 
fact helped Nazi Germany to embark 
on her martial course. But as long 
as he smoked a pipe and evinced 
pleasure at selling pigs, his position 
was_unshakable, —AGNI 
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to come to Madras to join the cru- 
sade against Hindi. ` 

Thus the right-wing forces of 
North and South are exploiting the 
language issue from the two extreme 
ends for the same ultimate purpose 
—to defeat the Congress and reverse 
national policies. 

Kerala, as always, presents quite 
a different picture. ‘Here the results 
of the three by-elections can have 
significant effect on the Congress 
party’s one-member majority in the 
Legislature. Each seat won or lost 
will decide the stability of the 
` Shankar Cabinet. : 

The Communists, who form the 
main opposition in Kerala, are 
capable of considerable political 
initiative at the State level. Sensing 
nervousness in Congress circles, they 
offered to support Congress candi- 
dates in all the three constituencies 
against “the PSP and other reac- 
tionaries" in the interest of a stable 
government in the State. The local 
Congress leaders, at that time not 
sure of active support from Man- 
nath Padmanabhan ‘and the Nair 
Service Society, felt relieved. In fact, 
it is believed that the wholesale 
release of Communist prisoners— 
evidently not part of all-India 
‘polisy—was motivated by-these cir- 
cumstances. | 

But soon afterwards the picture 
changed. The Nair leeder has been 
placated, and the Congress did not 
find Communist support essential. 
The upshot of all this is that triangu- 
lar contests are taking place in all 
three centres—Congress, PSP and 
Communist-backed candidates. 


RECENT political developments in 

Rajasthan have much significance 
for the whole country. These develop- 
ments have come in the wake of the 
presentation of the State Budget. 
As against the united front of all 
opposition parties barring Com- 
munists pitted against the Congress, 
and the Communists completely iso- 
lated, now we find the extreme right 
wing led by Swatantra and Jan Sangh 
isolated. The Communists, PSP and 
leftist independents have joined hands 
on a united platform of alternative 
* policies for raising resources for the 
State's. development. Significantly, 
the new leftist platform has evoked 
much sympathy in Congress ranks 
as well. 

Actually, the ball was set rolling 


` 
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by the reaction to the budget pro- 
posals within the Congress party 
itself. Resistance to new taxes on 
the common people, particularly the 
peasantry, was so strong that the 
Government felt obliged to make 
many important concessions. New 
trends of thinking emerged, and these 
formed the basis for the new leftist 
platform. 
` * ж ж 2 

SRI T.T. Krishnamachari's per- 

formance in the Lok Sabha this 
week does not appear to have con- 
vinced anyone either of the useful- 
ness cf his ministry or of harmonious 
relations between him and his 
Cabinet colleagues. In fact, his 
special emphasis on the cordial rela- 
tions he was maintaining with the 
Finance Minister seemed to make it 
clear that he could not say any such 
thing about his other colleagues. 
Sri Krishnamachari has not kept his 
opinions about his colleagues a 
closely-guarded secret by any means; 


- and the recent controversy over a 


public speech of his showed that his 
dislike of some of his colleagues 
is fully reciprocated. - 


However, it must be said that : 


TTK’s speech in the Lok Sabha 
was quite a deft performance, in the 
sense that it skipped all inconvenient 
questions. The most important of 
the questions raised during the debate 
on his ministry’s demands for grants 
related to allowing the private sector 
to make inroads into the sphere of 
armaments production. There was 
no reference to this in his reply 
to the debate, although he had told 
the Congress party standing. com- 
mittee late last week that the Govern- 
ment intended to utilize the private 
sector to increase defence produc- 
tion. 

To the complaints regarding top- 
heavy administration, TTK'$ answer 


'was one which no one else would 
He believes in: 


have dared to give. 
a top-heavy administration. He has 
faith in top officials, and does not 


believe in “ап army of clerks”. 


From this it would séem to be only 
one step to declaring that he believes 
in the high-up and not the under- 
dog, іп the man-eater and not the 
man who is being eaten up. 

TTK travels fast. He has travell- 
ed far from the pre-election days in 


Madras when he spoke of nothing. 


but the hardships of the "army of 
clerks" of whom he speaks in such 


. language, 


contemptuous terms now. 
* * ж 


рЕАТН has removed a colourful 
personality from the Indian scene 
—Rahul Sankrityayana, scholar, 
linguist, historian. The significance 
of his rich life lies in the fact that he 
utilized his profound learning to 
interpret progressive thought and 
present it to the people in their own 
and more than that, 
assumed leadership in the practical 
struggle of the underdog for a fair 
deal. His works on Marxism thus 
have a greater significance than those 
on Buddhism, and his active partici- 
pation in the radical peasant move- 
ment of Bihar was of greater impor- 
tance than his life as a Buddhist 
bhikku. Widely travelled and with 
profound knowledge, he had а 
breadth of vision given to few. · But 
this did not prevent him from taking 
an extreme position on the language 
issue. In any event, even those who 
violently disagreed with his views 
always held him in great personal 
esteem. Except for the suffering of 
the last few years, he did live a life 
full of meaning and purpose. 


YUGOSLAVIA'S NEW 
CONSTITUTION 


(Continued from page 16) 





the slight shift in emphasis on the. 


role of the state that a radical break 
with earlier concepts is beginning. 


Thin End 

While .one may at this stage 
refrain from criticism of other aspects 
of the Constitution until things be- 
come a little clearer, one decision 
needs to be marked out as one that 
should be unhesitatingly condemned. 
This is the decision to exempt the 
present incumbent of the post of 
President, Marshal Tito, from the 
provisions of the Constitution limit- 
ing the tenure of office of future 
incumbents of the post. This can 
be the thin end of the wedge which 
may result in reducing all democra- 
tic forms to a farce. | 

Does this not smack of the cult 
of personality of which Yugoslavia 
has itself been a victim in the past 
and which the Communist world is 
now pledged to root out? Will it 
not expose Yugoslavia to the charge 
that as in many countries of the world 
there too the hiatus between profes- 
sion and practice continues to be the 
bane of political life? 
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American Eye-view of Our Plans 


QUIET CRISIS IN INDIA: Јонм P. Lewis: The Brooking Institution, 


Washington, D.C. 1962. 350 pages. $ 5.70. 


Indian economic planning and its 
Success have drawn considerable 
attention among economists outside 
India. The present book is the re- 
sult of one of the efforts to assess 
planning in India not only in the light 
of theoretical prognostication but also 
of policy formulation of aid from 
the point of view of the aid-giving 
country. It is significant that John 
P. Lewis is a newly appointed mem- 
ber of the U.S. President's council of 


, economic advisers. This book thus 


is doubly important. Also, it is 
addressed to the Indian public. 

The major thesis of this fairly 
objective volume is that all is not weil 
with Indian planning. The author 
concedes that Indian planning, spe- 
cially the-Third Plan, is sound despite 
the fact that it suffers from the major 
handicap of being a public document 
wherein things are made ambigu- 
ous because of political considera- 
tions. 

According to him, the major snag 
is not in the formulation of the Plan 
as such. In fact, he tends to com- 
pliment,-in a patronizing manner, 
the planners, civil servants and 
intelligentsia for their ability in 
formulating the plans. He points 
out that the actual deficiency lies in 
the execution of the plan—that 
“Indians are better talkers than doers, 
better planners than executives. Their 
very erudition means that they already 
have heard everything—and tried 
very nearly everything after a fashion. 
But too often the execution is half- 
hearted, inapt or bogged down in 
cross-purposes. As a result, there 
is rapid deterioration of good policy 
ideas, they grow shabby before their 
time." (italics mine). (P. 5) These 
words from a foreigner may offend 
our national pride. But to an inte- 
ligent and self-critical Indian these 
words,seem correct. It is not neces- 
sary to elaborate this point, for the 
dichotomy between doing and talking 
in India is self-evident. 


, In his introductory chapter, “Why | 
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India? And why the sixties?” he 
discusses the socio-economic and 
political factors that keep our ‘fide- 
lity’ to constitutional democracy 
intact. He is not as pessimistic as 
Selig Harrison (India: The Dangerous 
Decades). But he is: doubtful of our 
success in maintaining democracy if 
the execution of planning is not 
improved to meet the demands of 
economic development. In fact, he 
thinks that India's political future 
probably quite ‘literally’ depends cn 
the success of the Third Plan. , “It 
should be patently clear to the Con- 
gress party, the Government of India 
and the Government of the Unied 
States that India’s political future for 
as far head as is significant for policy 
purposes will turn on the economic 
accomplishment of the next few 
years.” (Р. 14). Thus the whole 
question of national integrity and 
constitutional democracy in India 


depends entirely, according to Lewis,- 


on economic development in the 
sixties. These sentences were рег- 
haps written before the Chinese 
Chinese aggression and 
gearing of the economy to defence 
needs only reinforce the importance 
of the sixties in determining the 
future of democracy in India. 

In the second chapter, “Basic 
Development Strategy” he has made 
an earnest attempt at evaluation, un- 
like many Western economists, spe- 
cially Р.Т. Buner, who totally con- 
demned the Indian strategy of eco- 
nomic. development and saw the 
Soviet image in our Plans. Lewis 
isin agreement with the basic sirategy, 


that is, increased role of the Govern- , 


ment and the capital-intensive and 
import-substitution approach. The 
ECAFE Report on Economic Sur- 
vey of Asia and the Far East 1962 
had criticized the import-substitu- 
tion strategy of economic develop- 
ment and on the other hand advocat- 
ed а less capital-intensive industry- 
oriented policy. 

Although he agrees broadly on 


strategy of economic development, 
Lewis criticizes India’s implicit sup- 
port of the thesis that ап. under- 
developed country invariably suffers 
from a shortage of domestic savings. 
In his opinion shortage of domestic 
savings is not an overwhelming pro- 
blem in India. According to him, 
despite the low level of average in- 
comes, the very unequal distribution 
of incomes indicates a considerable 
capacity to save in the upper income 
groups. Moreover, there is increas- 
ing evidence that even an average 
Indian villager does a good deal of 
saving—in defiance, as it were, of 
Western concepts of a “subsistence” 
level of income. Evidence is also 
accumulating that many cultivators 
and small enterprises are prepared to 
step up considerably their rate of 
saving out of existing incomes as fast 
as they become convinced of oppor- 
tunities for profitable direct invest- 
ments having improved. Although 
one need not completely agree with 
this analysis of India’s capacity 
to save, one can unhesitatingly agree 
with the author that we have poten- 
tial capacities which have not been 
properly tapped. This indeed holds 
out bright prospects for the future of 
planning in India. 

The author's major criticism, 
apart from the question of imple- 
mentation of the Plan which he dis- 
cusses in detail in the chapter 
"Procedures for planning and plan 
implementation", centres on mobili- 
zation of manpower, regional plannp- 
ing and agricultural development. ' 

It is well known that tardy agri- 
cultural development is a drawback 
of Indian planning.. This is exten- 
sively discussed by the author. But 
one cannot accept all the solutions 
he suggests. Special mention must be 
made of his emphasis on the role of 
the U.S. in helping India to break this 
bottleneck. Here. one feels that 
the author, despite his considerable 
study, fails to comprehend fully the 
extremely limited importance of 
foreign agencies in rural India. His 
suggestion that American aid some- 
times should be made contingent 
upon the institution of particular 
adjustments in indigenous rural 
policy seems to miss the point of 
Indian sensitivity in regard to the 
advice of foreign governments on 
institutional questions. This is in 
fact surprising as the author in a 
later chapter advocates untied’ aid 
whether for projects or for countries. 
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His criticism regarding the mobi- 
lizaticn of manpower is well-founded. 
Indian hesitation to launch ‘mobili- 
zation of manpower emanating from 
the innate fear of inflationary spiral 
that it would be unleashing is to a 
certain extent justifiably questioned. 
His appraisal of our financial policy 
has an element of trutk—“....the 
financial instinct of the Indian 
Government centring in the Ministry 
of Finance and the Reserve Bank of 
India has been for the under-develop- 
ed economy particularly conservative" 
(P. 102). His evaluation of what he 
calls "town-centred economic plan- 
ning" is also extremely well done. 
It is in fact true that not much empha- 
sis is given to the question of balanc- 
ed regional development. 

The author’s ‘approach to the 
probiem of our exports is commend- 
able. He emphasizes that the West- 


ern powers, including the U.S., should 
reorient their commercial policies 
in order to accommodate non-tradi- 
tional exports. The Swatantraite 
who shouts that there is regimenta- 
tion and that the private sector is 
being killed should study carefully 
the chapter on “Outlook for private 
enterprise". 

The last significant chapter is 
the evaluation of U.S. aid agencies 
in India. He places the blame for 
delay in U.S. aid on organizational 
defects. 

This volume is a serious study 
which catalogues the failures of 
Indian planning in regard to "take- 
off" of the economy. This may 
make some think that aid prospects 
in the coming years are not bright, 
especially as the author is in the 
U.S. President's council of economic 
advisers. But since nothing in this 





work is new to Indian economists 
and planners, its value should be 
assessed mainly on the basis of the 
answer to this question: what are 


` 


the implications of this book in Ше. 


formulation of U.S. policy towards 
India and its influence on public 
opinion in America? 

The book does not in any. way 
give the impression of advice for 
stoppage of aid to India. On the 
contrary, the approach is positive— 
the aid from the U.S., if properly 
appreciated, may as well help increase 
aid to India. : 

From the standpoint of an Indian, 
it is extremely useful to know how an 
objective foreigner views our prob- 
lems. In that sense this book is a 
valuable addition to the evaluation 
«ОҒ Indian planning. More, it rein- 
forces the need to face facts. 

—SUJAY 


CHANGING CONCEPTS IN FOREIGN POLICY. ...(Continued from page 9) 


Lastly, a new awareness has come 
about regarding the importance of 
cultivating the Afro-Asien world and 
the confidence has grown that in the 
sphere of diplomacy it is possible to 
outwit China as was done by New 
Delhi's unreserved acceptance of the 
Colombo proposals. 

The rich experience of this crisis 
has however been a warning to us 
against relying on а  dilettantist 
approach. The snobbery of Civil 
Service diplomacy may cost us the 
friendship and support of the Asian 
and African countries, just as empty 
boasts by defence authorities at one 
time created a false sense of security. 
Nor can the problem of tackling big 


issues be solved through stunt dip- 
lomacy а Ја Patnaik. If our propa- 
ganda machinery was proved wanting 
at the height of the crisis, the fault 
lay in the entire set-up taking foreign 
affairs easy or as the special preserve 
of certain over-rated personali- 
ties. 

The crisis has brought us face to 
face with the need for reorienting our 
entire foreign service in the basic 
tenets of our policy with its com- 
plexities and delicate nuances. 

The sense of urgency which was 
evident in’ the first four - critical 
weeks of the invasion slowly died 
down with the cease-fire, permitting 
the old arrangements to continue 








THE SCOWLING ANCIENT... 


Tenancy Legislation: (P. 1677). 
“Әсте people took it into their 
heads to decide that agricultural 
land should belong to kim who tilled 
it. Therefore, in Bombay and some 
other States legislation was enact- 
ed....There is no evidence that 
by these measures production of 
foodgrains has greatly increased. 
But Congressmen are complacent 
because they know that in the elec- 
tions the vast majority of illiterate 
agriculturists who are to benefit by 
such legislation will cest their votes 
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- (Continued ; from page 14) 


in favour of ‘oxen’ adopted as sym- 
bol of the Congress Party...." 


* ж ж 


That should be enough by way 
of illustration. The revered Ancient 
does not like Congressmen, prohibi- 
tion, Hindu Law reform, tenancy 
legislation, and the fact that politi- 
cal power is in the hads of the peo- 
ple—though that is only theoretical. 
There is nothing unusual in such opi- 
nions. Many an other fossil has 
said and is saying the same thing. 


as before with the addition of a 
few committees and special officers. 
However, the brief taste of the real 
emergency provided by the Chinese 
invasion almost to the plains of the 
Brahmaputra convinced intelligent 


observers that the present rickety’ 


set-up might crack up under the 
strain of any new onslaught from 
outside, unless a determined effort is 
made to take it out of the old 
bureaucratic grooves and orientate 
it in the spirit of a national upsurge. 
For no Defence can be stable -if 
left mainly in the hands of the Civil 
\ Service burra sahibs. 


(To be Continued) 





Believing, as I do, in the freedom of 
opinion, I do not think that holding 
or expressing such  opinions—or 
even more reactionary ones—is legal- 
ly or morally wrong. 

But, surely, to hide them inside 
the covers of a volume which pur- 
ports to be an academic study of 
Hindu Dharmasastra does not be- 
speak a due sense of propriety, a 
high degree of literary intégrity, ‘or 
outstanding courage of conviction. 
That, I am however afraid, will 
not stop the civic reception. 
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estimate of the reduction is Rs 10 crores. 


RESISTING SLIDE-BACK 


DEAR READER, ` 

As expected, Sri Morarji Desai has come out with a number of con- 
cessions on the Super Profits Tax, which have the effect of considerably 
reducing the expected revenue from this source. In fact, even the official 
Unofficial estimates put it at 
anything between Rs 15 and 20 crores. Sri Homi Daji gave several specific 


_ instances in Parliament to show the extent to which big companies gain | 


by Sri Desai’s concessions. 


: Itis not quite surprising perhaps that reliefs to big business should be 
so liberal in contrast to the half-hearted concession shown in respect of 
kerosene. Sri Desai certainly has missed a big opportunity to establish 
that the popular impression that he is positively on the side of big business 
is not well founded. On the other hand, he has gone all out.to establish 
the reverse. : 


‘Even those who have reservations about the wisdom of agitating 
against taxes in the present context find themselves sympathising with the 
plans of the AITUC for an anti-tax agitation. However, the agitation has 
to demarcate itself from the Swatantra stand against taxes as a whole: 
it should be directed against the concessions and facilities being continuously 
given to big business and the rich as a whole rather than against the taxation 
measures as such. 


The other plank of the proposed agitation is quite sound. The 
Government, for reasons that are not very convincing, has been lukewarm 
on the question of nationalisation of banking, oil companies, and jute and 
sugar mills. Our small neighbours have found it possible to take some of 
these measures without unnecessary trepidation, and it is difficult to see 
why there is so much hesitation and humming and hawing here. 


Another aspect touched upon by the trade unions is the violation of the 
industrial truce with impunity by the employers during this period of emer- 
gency. There have been scores of complaints, and it is freely admitted by 
spokesmen of the Government that the complaints are based on facts. And 
it is not the AITUC alone that is concerned over this situation. The Hind 
Mazdoor Sabha and the INTUC also have expressed concern. Sri Nanda 
appears to be seriously considering calling another tripartite meeting to 
thrash out this question and take decisions. | 


The truce is essential till the threat on our northern border vanishes 
completely; but then unless it is strictly enforced and employers who violate 


_ itare brought to book, it’ loses all meaning and leads only to bitterness among 


the working class. Surely that is not desirable at the present time, or at any 


time. 
THE EDITOR: 





MR DEAN RUSK'S AGENDA x 
ж NEW DAWN ON THE NILE 


WHEN Mr Dean Rusk holds his 

talksnext week-end in New Delhi, 
he will have a taste of the blazing 
Indian summer. And heat radiates 


even through the polite veil of diplo-. 


matic parlance. From thé Kashmir 
Valley to Bokaro, thorny problems 
await decision, and if one is to go by 
the mood of the Indian Capital to- 
day, much may be spoilt for the U.S. 
. Administration through hesitation 
and procrastination. 


The game of wait-and-see that 
both Sardar Swaran Singh and 
Mr Bhutto have been playing for the 
last few months has to end one day. 
And if the good offices of Washing- 
ton have helped to keep the talks 
going, there is also іле danger that 
if they are dragged on far too 
long, the blame will have to be borne 
by the sponsor more than the parti- 
cipants. The reported U.S. sugges- 
tion for the internationalisation of the 
Valley is regarded here as a persistent 
hangover of the almost Dullesian 
policy which at one time had led 
Sheikh Abdullah astray in dreaming 
of setting up an Independent Valley 
State. 

On the face of it, there is an al- 
most unbridgeable gap between the 
American position and the Prime 
Minister’s stand as made clear in his 
recent interview to the New York 
Times, neatly timed as a prelude to 
the Karachi session, just as Mr 
Bhutto’s Peking trip served as an 
unusual curtain-raiser for the Cal- 
cutta session. 

Observers, however, maintain that 
the Indo-Pak talks so far have only 
been in the nature of a kind of horse 
trading, and both sides һауе not yet 
come to the point where concessions 
could be made safely by the one with- 
out having to lose a point to the other. 
While this salesmanship continues 
in almost unending rounds, the nego- 
tiators know that if ary substantial 
concession has to be made, it can 
only be made at the highest level. 
What is being done now is mutual 
sounding of each other's claims and 
variants of the basic cemands. 


The American hope also centres 


on the . possibility of ап Indo- 
Pak Summit. While it is conceded 
that only at the Summit level, the 
question of mutual concessions’ can 
соте up, there is also the anxiety 
that neither Prime Minister Nehru 
nor President Ayub may be in a 
position to make major concessions 
without having to face adverse pub- 
lic opinion at home. 

In New Delhi, political circles 
do speculate as to the likely reaction 
of different groups if any major con- 
cession is made to Pakistan. The 
present no-truck-with-China front 
will be broken over concession to 
Pakistan: the Swatantra Party will 
пог oppose concessions being made 
to Pakistan, particularly if it is made 
under American auspices. But the 
Jan Sangh will oppose it tooth and 
nail. The PSP may be hesitant in 
supporting it, though по strong 
opposition to Indo-Pak settlement is 
expected from it. .As for the Com- 
munists, they may strongly object to 
American interest in the problem, but 
in their case too, an Indo-Pak settle- 
ment will not provoke opposition. 

So far as the Congress ranks are 
concerned, they include specimens of 
all these reactions, but there can be 
no question of the Party whip being 


: defied. According to one school of 


thought, a settlement with Pakistan 
may provide a good precedent for 
a settlement with China, although few 
in the Capital entertain any hope of 
an early settlement with Peking. 
xt ш ж 
МЕ DEAN RUSRK’S talks in New 
Delhi will not be confined to the 
question of Kashmir, nor of Bokaro 
and American aid—his party will 
include some of the aid experts at the 
highesi level—for, it is believed 
that he will exchange notes with the 
Prime Minister about the general 
political health in South Asia. Here 
Laos is likely to figure prominently. 
India has played an active role 
in the recent crisis there, basing 
herself on the twin principles that the 
leadership of Prince Souvanna Phou- 
ma has to be recognised by all sides, 
and that the authority of the Inter- 


| 


national ‘Control Commission has 
to be respected-in the troublous Plain 
of Jars. ' 

As against the Chinese proposal 
for the reconvening of the 14-nation 


` Geneva-type conference, New Delhi 
. prefers the narrowing down of the 


issue and wants the dispute to be 
settled through the intervention of the 
two co-Chairmen, Britain and the 
Soviet Union. Incidentally, New 
Delhi has noted that some of the 
public statements of the Chinese 
Government recently are marked by 
restraint so far as the Laotian crisis 
is concerned, although initially Chi- 
nese encouragement could be seen in 


_ some of the moves from the Left. 


It is, however, noted as significant 
that the Pathet Lao chief, Prince 
Souphanouvang has been particularly 
careful not to blame the neutralist 
commander Kong Le but pinpointed 
his attack on some royalist elements 
in Kong Le’s forces. ` 

The fact that New Delhi has 
throughout kept up an active interest 
in the Laotian crisis is borne out 
not only by the energetic role played 
by the Indian Chairman of the I.C.C. 
but by the constant consultation that 
the External Affairs Ministry has 
maintained with our Permanent Re- 
presentative at'the U.N. Headquar- ~ 
ters. The latest agreement of the 
three contending parties to keep a 
permanent 1.С.С. Team in the Plain * 
of Jars is regarded here as a move ~~ 
in the right direction. The crisis in 
Laos seems to have passed its climax, 
at least for the present. 

ж ж = 

THE American Secretary of State 

during his consultations in New 
Delhi will naturally have to devote a 
considerable portion of his time to 
an assessment of (Һе Chinese posi- 
tion on the northern frontier. This 
involves not only problems of 
Defence—which are being continu- 
ously processed—but close study and 
intelligence about the Chinese acti- 
vities in Tibet and in the rest of the 
mainland. From propaganda to 
military requirements demand a 
thorough acquaintance with Chinese 
developments. ў 

While this is recognised in New 
Delhi—and important steps are be- 
lieved to have. been taken in that 
direction—there is hesitancy about 
accepting the American advice, re- 
peatedly tendered, that India should 
take the help of the Kuomintang 
experts from Formosa for the purty 
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pose. The principal objection to 
such a move is that in the present 


Py state of things, New Delhi is not will- 


~ ing to reverse its China policy in toto 


^ 


and extend diplomatic recognition 
even at consular level to Chiang Kai- 
Shek's regime. 


Realising this, the Americans are 
believed to be insisting that Formo- 
san Trade Representations may be 
permitted to be set up at important 
centres like Delhi, Bombay and Cal- 
cutta. This proposal has not been 
turned down and is understood to be 
under consideration. 

* * ж 


THE promptness with which New 

Delhi has officially greeted the for- 
mation of the Federal Arab State of 
Egypt, Syria and Iraq has been wide- 





ly appreciated in the Arab world. 
Official opinion here stresses the fact 
that the new federation will add to 
political stability in West Asia. Be- 
ing under the leadership of Presi- 
dent Nasser, there is no doubt here 
that the new federation will keep to 
the sheet-anchor of non-alignment. 


Besides, it will throw its powerful 
weight on the side of anti-colonial 
movements in Africa. In New 
Delhi's view, the U.A.R. leadership 
for the freedom movements in Africa 
is much more desirable and whole- 
some than the leadership of some of 
the -more impetuous powers in 
Africa. 


Internally, the new Federation, 
according to observers here, is to 
bear the stamp of Egyptiam leader- 


-MINISTERIAL RIVALRIES AND BIG MONEY * 
ж GROUP POLITICS ON UPSWING 


THE tussle between Sri Manubhai 
Shah and Sri K.C. Reddy over 
the question of granting industrial 


— licences to the private sector is 


typical of recent developments. The 
unearthing of major bounties to the 
private sector, regular and irregular, 
has not been the handiwork of an 
alert Left but has come about 
through the inner squabbles inside 
the Congress or among the pillars of 
Big Business. 

Sri Manubhai Shah's objection 
to the granting of licences would 
have sounded authentic had he him- 
self maintained the ethics that would 
refuse to knuckle under to private 
sector. And this point brought out 
by Sri K.C. Reddy, however, has not 
carried conviction because the policy 
of giving in to Big Business pressure 
continues as before even under 
Sri Reddy himself. 

While it is known in New Delhi 
that Sri Shah's spectacular exposure 
is mainly inspired by his anxiety to 
get back the Industries portfolio— 
for which he even delayed accepting 
the Ministerial offer made to him after 
the General Elections—as also to 
elevate himself to the Cabinet, the dis- 
closures themselves form an eloquent 
commentary on our professed march 
towards the goal of socialist pattern. 


\ 
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What is surprising is that even this 
simple data—so readily available— 
had not been highlighted by the more 
progressive section of Congress 
opinion which has genuine misgiv- 
ings about the accretion of strength 
to the private sector, but has come 


out as an accidental by-product of . 


Ministerial rivalries. 
ж ж ж 
TEE compulsions of emergency 
wearing out, the group rivalries 
inside the Congress have revived 
almost with a vengeance. 

With the impending return of the 
Congress President, Sri D. Sanji- 
vayya, to Andhra politics, the entire 
set-up under Sri Sanjeeva Reddy 
appears to have been thrown into 
almost a turmoil. The situation is 
identical with what prevailed when 
the present Chief Minister Sri Sanjee- 
va Reddy returned to Andhra in simi- 
lar circumstances. Only the respect- 
ive roles of Sri D. Sanjivayya and Sri 
Reddy are now reversed. 

It is almost taken for granted, 
despite disclaimers by Sri Sanji- 
vayya, that the leadership of the 
State Congress Legislature Party 
will be the bone of contention be- 


tween the two former Congress Presi- ` 


dents. Exciting times аге по doubt 
ahead for Andhra. · 


ship. The wave of anti-Communist 
pogrom, for instance,is likely to be 
curbed in the new set-up. The 
Baathist leadership will also be chas- 
tened, it is expected. On the econo- 
mic front, the process of land reforms 
may get a new fillip under Egyptian 
guidance. ` 

It has not escaped notice in New 
Delhi that Moscow’s attitude to 
the new set-up in West Asia is defi- 
nitely favourable. А reappraisal 
appears to be taking place in the 
Soviet attitude towards the regimes 
in Syria and Iraq, after the critical, 
almost denunciatory, references that 
came from Moscow in the wake of 
the bloody persecution of the Com- 
munists in these two States. Cairo’s 
statesmanship seems to be paying 
rich dividends. 


л, 


Already а taste of what is to come 
was provided by the “Little Revolt” 
in the Congress Party a few weeks 
ago. It was not fortuitous that this 
occurred after a tour of Krishna and 
Guntur districts by Sri Sanjivayya 
accompanied by Sri Raghuramaiah. 

Sri Sanjivayya himself has not 
come back from his Andhra tour 
greatly heartened. His chances of 
making a serious bid to dislodge Sri 
Sanjeeva Reddy, it is stated, would 
very largely depend on the attitude 
of Sri Ramachandra Reddy, the 
second man in the present Andhra 
Cabinet, who it is reported has been 
given time till July to decide where 
hestands. Sri Ramachandra Reddy 
was at one time very close to Sri 
Sanjivayya when he was the Andhra 
Chief Minister, but transferred his 
allegiance to Sri Sanjeeva Reddy 
when the latter took over the Pradesh 
gaddhi. 

* x ж 

HILE іп Andhra the fight for 

power is yet in the initial stages, 
in Bihar it has already reached a 
decisive phase. According to all 
indications, crisis is fast brewing 
for Sri Binodananda Jha's Ministry. 

The rival groups  clashed in 
strength over the election of office- 
bearers of Bihar Legislature Con- 
gress Party. Hectic canvassing 
preceded the party poll and the 
anti-Ministerialists managed to score 
heavily against the ministerial nomi- 
nees for the offices of both Chief 
Whip and general secretary, 


It is now agreed that the Jha 


Ministry can be saved only if the 
Congress High Command intervenes 
decisively in its favour. Meanwhile, 
the organisational elections for Bihar 
Congress are expected to provide a 
good occasion for the warring groups 
to test each other’s strength. 

The position in Madhya Pradesh 
too has failed to stabilise itself even 
after the setting up of the new ad-hoc 
body for the Pradesh Congress and 
tour of the State by the Prime Minis- 
ter. The earlier expectations are 
_now being widely questioned as 

misplaced. © * 

Tt is significant that the spanner 
in the М.Р, Congress has been thrown 
in by the action of the Congress 
High Command itself, when it gave 
Congress ticket to Sri D.P. Mishra 
to contest a by-election to the State 
Assembly. Ever since then the 
group tussle has assumed new dimen- 
sions and activity has intensified in 
both groups to consolidate ‘their 
positions for the eventual showdown. 

This has only gone to add to the 
suspicion often voiced in Con- 
gress circles that it is the Congress 
High Command itself which has a 
large share of blame for groupism in 
the Pradesh Congress bodies. The 
High Command is accused of 
attempting all the time to balance 
contending forces, favouring one 
group or the other from time to time. 


: * ж ж 


НЕ P.S.P.-S.P. unity efforts hav- 
ing suffered almost a shipwreck 
over the by-elections, both parties 
appear to ‘care extremely little 
for principles to gain a seat here or 
there. The most amazing happen- 
ing of this kind has been reported 
from Madhya Pradesh. 

Here the PSP has entered into 
what might be termed an open 
alliance with the Jan Sangh. In 
terms of the agreement, the Raipur 
Lok Sabh constituency has been 
left to Jan Sangh while the three 


Assembly constituencies where by- - 


elections are taking place have been 
given to PSP candidates to contest. 

The understanding between the 
two parties cannot even be termed 
tacit. The PSP had earlier openly 
announced its intention to contest 
the Raipur Lok Sabha seat and even 
named its candidate, one Sri Kike. 
The party suddenly left its candidate 
in the lurch when at the last mo- 
ment it refused to give him the party 


symbol. -However, the PSP is fac- 
ing an embarrassing fsituation at 
least locally, since Sri Kike has 
refused to oblige the leadership and 
abide by the deal with Jan Sangh, 
and has decided to quit the party 
rather than‘ withdraw. Не is con- 
testing as an Independent. 
ж ж ж 


THE . charge of communalism 
№ which Acharya Kripalani has level- 
led against the Congress comes with 
poor grace from one who ‘has not 
hesitated to ally himself with the 
country’s réactionary and communal 
forces in a bid to win a Lok Sabha 
seat. The Acharya and the party 
he fathered have never entertained 
any great scruples about such alli- 
ances ‘of convenience, and they have 
seldom,*if ever, allowed principles 
to come in the way. 2% 

The Congress, by its last-minute 
dramatic choice of Hafiz Moham- 
med Ibrahim, has certainly upset 
ali the fone calculations of the 
Acharya and his supporters. Once 
the danger of a rival with some 
standing became real, there must 
have come to the Acharya’s mind 


nightmare memories of North 
Bombay. : - 
It is not ruled out that the 


Congress leadershlp might have also 
taken into consideration’ the sub- 
stantial, Muslim vote in thé consti- 
tuency. . But then which political 
party in India can claim a clean 
record on this score? | Nor can it 


ee ee ) 
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again. 


‘lives. 
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The third instalment of the series, COMMU- 
NIST RETHINKING had to be held over once 


be denied that Hafiz has a standing 
as a politician, despite his known’ 
shortcomings as a minister. 

As for the “Acharya, he has not 
got over the habit of forgetting 
the glass 


> ж * * ж 


HE mild stir created Әу. the 
publication of Sri Ansar Har- 
vani's letter to the Finance Minister 
pleading for rélief for the firm of 
Serajuddin has a lesson for the Con- 
gress Left. Like Caesar's wife, it 


- has to be above board in every little 


action itis engaged in. What may 
Be. considered normal Congress 


„practice can hardly be defensible on 


grounds of propriety on the part of 
those who claim to be progressive. 
The moral of the incident—as well 
as that of the Malaviya episode—is 
that any slip, however defensible leg- 
ally but politically undesirable, has 
to be avoided by the Left if it is to 
win the battle for popular support 
against the powerful onslaught of 
the Right. 


* * ж 


EMPLOYMENT in tle public 
sector has registered àn increase 
of 8.7 per cent during the period 


walls within which he .* 


а 
а 


x 


between the commencement of the — 


Third Five Year Plan and September 
1962 while employment in the private 


sector in the same period rose by · 
only 2.1 per cent according to official A 


statistics. 


Jt will come out in regular weekly instal- 8 


ments commencing with the issue of May 11. 
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SIX CRISIS MONTHS—II 


UNCANNY TWILIGHT 


by NAGARJUN 


The six months since the Chinese attack on October 20 have seen 
important developments iri the Indian scene. The first article in the series, which 
appeared in last week's Mainstream covered Defence and Foreign Policy. The . 
present one surveys happenings at home. 


TEE shake-up that the nation. 
experienced with the Chinese 
attack in October has left its stunn- 
ing effect on practically all spheres 
at home: From the assault on the 
prestige of the Government to the 
economic hardship of a draconian 
Defence budget, these six crowded 
months since October browned off 
the very complexion of the country's 
politics as well as its economy. 

By all counts, the crisis has seen 
the erosion in the strength and in- 
fluence of the Congress leadership. 
What is, however, noteworthy is that 
the ground lost by the Congress has 
been won not by the Left but by the 
Right. And inside the Congress too, 
it is the Right that has emerged more 
vocal and consolidated than the Left. 

This generalised picture was 
available even at the height of the 
crisis in November when, in the face 
of the national danger, there was a 


“x remarkable demonstration of solida- 


rity cutting across party, communal 
and regional loyalties. This anomaly 
of a nation united as a rock with, at 
the same time, its political elements 
getting polarised—is to be regarded 
as ominous, and not pessimists alone 
might take it as a case of coming 
events casting their shadows before. 


Menon Crisis i 

The first big political jolt coming 
in the, wake of military reverses at the 
front was the crisis over Sri Krishna 
Menon’s resignation. The genuine 
feelings of anger intermixed with 
humiliation ‘and frustration at the 
poor show of the Defence leadership 
naturally cost Sri Menon his 
seat in the Cabinet. At the same 
time, the entire episode was cashed 
in not by the Prime Minister's politi- 
cal supporters but by. his critics and 
opponents. For the first time sirice 
Independence, voices were heard 
sharply criticising the Prime Minister 
himself, and geiting away with it. 


P Menon was an asset for the Prime 
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Minister in the past, his exit from 
the Government was brouglit about 
in a manner that almost proved him 
to be a drawback. 

In the Menon crisis, the Congress 
Parliamentary Party came into pro- 
minence as more than a mere rubber- 
stamp that Government parties tend 
tobe. Almost as an extended ripple 
of Opposition criticism, this new 
trend could be noticed inside the 
CPP raising issues and asserting it- 
self in a manner that would have‘ 
seemed unbelievable five years ago. 
A new challenge has come up, well- 
knit, determined, knowing what it 
wants. 

At the same time, it would be an 
over-simplification to conclude that 
the Right.has come out stronger 
all along the line inside the Congress 
asa whole. This could be seen, first, 
in the strong reiteration of basic 
policies by the Prime Minister at 
the A.I.C.C. session, where he came 


- out with a lucid but firm elaboration 


of the contention that those. who 
clamoured for reversal of the foreign 
policy were the very people who 
stood for all types of Reaction. The 
sorry spectacle of Sri Hanumantha- 
yya almost single-handed fighting for 
a drastic change in policies was, how- 
ever, no index of the strength of the 
Right critics of the Prime Minister. 


Halcyon Days Over А 
Foreign observers have pro- 
phesied that this crisis márked the 
end of the Nehru era. Perhaps a 
more accurate characterisation would 
be that while the halcyon days of the 
‘Nehru era are gone with the Chinese 
wind, his personality as the nation’s 
Number One mass leader has hardly 
suffered in importance. Besides, the 
crisis showed up in all its nakedness 
the staggering absence of an out- 
standing leadership minus Nehru. 
Among the second rankers—with 
Nehru having nobody coming near 
to him as his chosen successor—it is 


Sri Lal Bahadur Shastri who has 
emerged in this crisis as having gained 
in stature. Apart from the excur- 
sion into foreign affairs (visit to 
Nepal, participation in Colombo 
talks), his handling of the trying 
portfolio of Home Affairs in Emer- 
gency as also his positive intervention 
in the affairs of the Congress organisa- 
tion have been conspicuous in this 
period. No other Cabinet Minister 
has borne the brunt of the crisis 
along with the Prime Minister more 
than Sri Lal Bahadur Shastri. 


Patil Lobby 

While Sri Morarji Desai has been 
noticeably restrained throughout this 
period—hardly coming out on any 
issue outside his portfolio—the most 
active figure in the Right inside the 
Congress leadership has been Sri 
S.K. Patil, round whom has centred 
the lobby that has come out as that 
of the powerful Right dissidents who 
asserted themselves more than any 
other group in the Congress in the 
recent months. To this lobby be- 
long Sri Hare Krushna Mahtab and 
Sri Hanumanthayya. The principal 
forum through which they could 
move has been the Congress Parlia- 
mentary Party, more particularly its 
Executive Committee. The fore- 
sight of the Right in retaining its 
grip over this body can hardly be 
ignored. 

The crisis has shown up the weak- 
ness of the Congress Left. They 
were caught unprepared and when, 
synchronising with the Chinese blitz- 
krieg, the Right mounted its guns on 
them, they were found to be a scatter- 
ed lot without a sense of direction. 
Perhaps, the long tenure in the pro- 
tective shade of the Nehru banyan 
tree had bred a sense of compla- 
cency which could be taken advan- 
tage of by their adversaries. Minus 
the Prime Minister's personal com- 
mand, the Congress Left has in this 
crisis been found to be at best a 






conglomeration of like-minded trends 
without cohesion. 

If the Right has emerged as a 
consolidated lobby with properly 
worked out strategy, a perfect sense 
of timing and meticulous сате of 
details in attacking their opponents, 
the Left has given the impression of 
being an unorganised force whose 
leadership has not bothered about 
strategy excepting repeating general 
slogans of non-alignment abroad and 
public sector at home, and profess- 
ing loyalty to the Prime Minister. 
It has not been able to launch a 
single effective offensive against the 
Right in this period. If the basic 
policies have not been subverted in 
this crisis, the credit goes ninety 
per cent to the Prime Minister him- 
self. Within the ranks of the Con- 
gress Left, there has been no Co- 
ordination of activity, no consulta- 
tion among the components, no 
common list of priorities. 

This was first demonstrated in 
the Krishna Menon crisis, which, 
though it came as a danger signal 
for the Congress Left, found it rather 
paralysed: while this was to a large 
measure due to the fact that Sri 
Menon himself had never cared to 
cultivate Congress ranks, the Left 
could not work out a strategy by 
which it could combat the Right 
offensive without having to appear as 
Sri Menon’s defence counsel. In the 
absence of such a strategy, there was 
hardly any intervention on the part 
of the Left in such a major political 
episode. 


Congressman. Strangely enough, 
not one of the stalwarts of the Con- 
gress Right—with whom Big Money 
hobnobs the most—has so far been 
exposed or implicated by the vigi- 
lance of the Left. A poor perform- 
ance indeed. 

Out of this disarray, the one 
group in the Left which has made 
some headway in a quiet way is the 
Congress Forum for Socialist Action 
reminding one of the Fabian tradi- 
tions, believing in the education in 
the ideas of socialism rather than in 
active campaigning on mass issues. 
However, at the last A.I.C.C., the 
firm stand teken by Sri Nanda in 
debunking the Patil school of 
Agriculture - without - basic - reforms 
opens out new horizons for the 
Forum which its disappointing pre- 
decessor, the Congress Socialist Fo- 
rum could never hold out. 


P States’ Picture 


The crisis months have seen the 
accretion in importance of the Chief 
Ministers and Pradesh Chiefs, indi- 

cating that the centre of power in 
this country is perhaps once again 
shifting from New Delhi «to State 
Capitals. 
first meeting of the N.D.C. after the 
crisis had set in and it was also seen 
in the drafting of one Chief Minister 
до take over the onerous portfolio 
of Defence and another to take up 
confidential assignment at the Cen- 

tre on part-time basis. 
The political map in the States, 
however, shows almost the same lay- 
j ight is 


This was clear in the very: 


Swatantra Party as such, though 
there is no doubt they have added to 
their strength. In this respect, per- 
haps the major gainer has been the 
Jan Sangh, which has strengthened 
its base in the Hindi zone, and more 
serious, in the very region which is 
the traditional recruiting base for 
the Army. 

An important aspect of the role 
of the Right in the crisis has been 
the united front among the different 
parties in the same camp. Unlike 
the Left, the Right parties have 
achieved a degree of co-ordination 


'among themselves never to De seen 


before. The Jan Sangh and the 
Swatantra have throughout been 
working together, and through 
Rajaji’s genius the DMK is also 
sought to be brought into the com- 
mon front. Common slogans on 
catchy issues have been taken up. 
It is significant that while the 
parties of the Right, particularly 
Swatantra, have thriven in.the new 
context of anti-American sentiment 
having gone down thanks to the 
Chinese attack, the political stand of 
the Indian Right is more identical 
with the extreme Republican stand 
rather than with the enlightened 
liberalism of the Kennedy team. 


1 


ж 
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Whether on the question of free _ 


enterprise or joining military blocs, 
they are more in tune with the Dulles 
era than with Harvard egg-heads who 


dominate the White House today. ~ 


It is therefore no wonder that Pro- 
fessor Galbraith is as much a misfit 
in this camp of the Indian Right as, 
say, the Soviet Ambassador in the 


ments by which the Socialist ranks 
could have kept the communalists at 


У: bay. But the hang over of the Tro- 


-. ika proved too strong, and both the 


r 


._ and disruption from within. 


\ 


PSP and the Socialists could néither 
come together no- could they ward 
off the attraction of the Jan Sangh. 
Theresult has been that more than at 
any time in the past, these six months 
have registered a peculiar hybrid 
opposition, both inside legislatures 
and outside in the by-election battl- 
es, where these Socialist forces have 
grievously compromised with the 
Right forces. 

The.lure of short-sighted advan- 
tage has led them astray from the 
path of socialism, while with their 
long-standing ties with a large sec- 


tion of the Congress ranks, they. 


could have perhaps helped to build 
up a strong Left trend inside the Con- 
gress itself. This abdication of this 
historic role by both the P.S.P. and 
the Socialist Party may be counted 
by posterity as one of the major tra- 
gedies of Indian politics. 


Communist Dissidents 

The biggest casualty in the Left 
following the Chinese attack has been 
the Communist Party. It has had 
to contend with attack from outside 
Apart 
from the arrests under the Defence 
of India Rules, it has had to encoun- 
ter public odium for its initial hesi- 


>, tancy in condemning Chinese action, 


although this was overcome by its 
forthright resolution in November in 
condemning China and supporting 
the Government's defence efforts. 
But the CPI could not take 
full advantage of this new stand 


i because of the filibuster and dissi- 


dent stand of a well-entrenched pro- 


China wing, whose main base has. 


been West Bengal. 

It was thus that in one of the 
biggest strongholds of the CPI, the 
Party has been immobilised toa large 
measure because of the effective veto 
exercised by the pro-China dissi- 
dents, who, in practice, have helped 
the anti-Communists to have free 
play. The pro-China sectarianism 
of a section of the CPI has thus been 
an asset for the Right, such being 
the logic of the perverted politics of 
both Peking and its adhefents in 
this country. 

If the parties and their politics 
were thus ranged in which the Right 
enjoyed strategic advantage, the key 
question of the Emergency brought 
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out significant alignments reflecting 
the same balance of forces. With 
the extraordinary powers vested in 
the Government under the Emer- 
gency and with the 
national upsurge for defence in the 
first few weeks of the crisis, the 
Government was in a position of 
unusual advantage to enforce mea- 
sures which would have helped to 


accelerate economic development 
and curb anti-social waste and 
corruption, 


In fact, a very large section of 
opinion in the country held high 
expectations that radical measures 
would be enforced to gear up the 
economy and secure the necessary 
resources for defence through aus- 
terity measures só that those who are 
well-off could be made to pay pro- 
portionately more than those who are 
badly off. 


Urgency Slackened 

As months wore on and no tight- 
ening up of Government's own func- 
tioning—the uproar over Ministerial 
spending on water and electricity 
was the barometer—was evident, the 
grumblings against the Emergency 
could be heard, and this grew in 
volume. 

In fact, the Government's inertia 
at the beginning in making pro- 
per and effective use of the Emer- 
gency virtually deprived it of the 
justification for the continuation of 
the extraordinary powers, so much so 
that now in Parliament both the Left 
and the Right Opposition have al- 
most equally come out against the 
Emergency. 

On the economic front, the 
Government did not give in to the 
extreme Right clamour for the 
scrapping of the Plan. But major 
inroads have been made by Big 
Business. The share of the Private 
Sector in Defence production has 
registered spectacular increase, and 
the enunciation of the recent Steel 
policy provides big concession to the 
private sector. At the same time, 
the Government’s inability to 
hold the price line coupled with the 
absence of strong curbs on profits 
has cost it heavily in terms of nation- 
al mobilisation in support of its eco- 
nomic policy. 

The dilemma over the Budget 
has been significent, reflecting the 
pulls and counter-pulls under which 
the Government finds itself today. 
The Super Profits Tax has touched 


remarkable : 


off Big Business clamour and through 
their powerful lobby -they could 
manage to extract concessions. On 
the other hand, the heavy tax burdens ` 
have increased popular discontent 
and as a sop has come the relief on 
kerosene. By and large, the upper 
band is that of Big Business 
in the economic field, reflecting 
the enhanced strength of the Right 
in the political field. 

These six months have seen 
major exposures of Big Business 
corruption beginning with the publi- 
cation of the Bose Report on the 
Dalmia Jains, followed by the expo- 
sure in Parliament of the Birla 
Insurance firms and a veritable chain 
reaction has set in. 

What is impottant to note is 
that these exposures have come out 
mainly through the squabbles in the 
camp of Big Money rather than 
through the organised efforts of the 
Left. And although the Left forces 
have tried to make use of these ex- 
posures, the Right has come out 
with its own scoop linking up 
Sri Malaviya with the Serajuddin 
case. This way, the opportunity for 
attacking Big Business as the patron 
of the Right is being thwarted by the 
superior tactical moves of the Right. 


After Nehru 


These six months of the crisis 
have thus sharpened the alignments 
in Indian politics with a distinct 
advantage still held by the Right. 
But on the question of national 
leadership the Right is as much at 
a disadvantage as the Left. The 
baffling | question—After Nehru, 
Who?—remains yet to be 
answered. Smt. Indira Gandhi’s 
reported answer to the question dur- | 
ing her recent American tour—that 
Nehru would be succeeded not by an 
individual but by a team—appears 
to indicate new possibilities. But if 
a team is to be thought of, there is 
greater cohesion in the Right than 
in the Left in India today. However, 
if the history of India is any guide, 
ideological alignments can very well 
be overruled—at least neutralised— 
by regional loyalties. The question 
of succession thus continues to baffle 
the student of the Indian scene as 
much as the participants in its excit- 
ing politics. 

An uncanny twilight seems to 
have descended upon this great land 
criss-crossed with a thousand and 
one tensions. 


. Wisdom on Language 


The acrimony that has attended the debate in Parliament on the Official 
Languages Bill this week highlights the need for a sober, balanced approach 
to the question in the interest of national unity. Тһе crucial question relates Y y 
to the place of English in the coming years. There is need to guard against | 
both Hindi fanaticism and English fanaticism. Їп any event, the interests of 
the yast numbers of non-Hindi-speaking people have to be safeguarded. Here 
are three thought-provoking assessments of this. thorny problem. 


WHAT ABOUT OUR OWN LANGUAGES ? `' 


[NTRODUCTION of the Official 
Languages Bili in the Lok Sabha 
has touched off a bitter and: rather 
unseemly controversy. 

Opposition to—oz rather the fear 
of —Hindi domination has taken the 
form of a campaign to retain English 
for all time to come as an official 
language equal in siatus to Hindi. 
Pure Tamil protagonists, traditional 
pro-British elements, former and 
formal Congressmen opposed to the 
policies of the Government, have 
banded themselves into apologists 
for the retention of English. 


No Proficiency ` , 

It is a bit odd that the fear of 
Hindi domination, instead of giving 
a fillip to the movement to raise the 
status of all the 14 languages men- 
tioned in the Eighth Schedule to the 
Constitution to one of equality for 
al official purposes, has driven them 
to campaign for the perpetual cónti- 
nuance of English for all official pur- 
poses. 

English is not the mother-tongue 
o? any appreciable number in this 
country; it is a language that was 
used by the foreign rulers for their 
administration of this land. With all 
apologies to our eloguent speakers 
and stylish writers in English, few 
of us know it well enough. Even 
among the educated, only those with 
good higher education have the capa- 
city to employ it for communicating 
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by C. S. SUBRAMANYAM 


ideas. 

In these circumstances it is 
strange that we should ask for conti- 
nuance of English indefinitely for the 
purposes of administration and that 
in a country priding itself on being 
democratic. Does it mean that the 
vast majority of our people, who 
know neither Hindi nor English, 
matter nothing to these people in 
regard to the running of affairs? 

English or any other foreign lan- 
guage as a medium through which 
we keep in touch with the rapid 
advance in science and technology 
in the West is one thing, but to use it 
for official purposes in а demo- 
cratic country with many languages 
is another. Those of us who know 
some English have, as Poet Bharathi 
said, a duty to bring the best of it 
to the common people and enrich 
our mother-tongue, instead of elevat- 
ing ourselves to the position of 
privileged classes in the administra- 
tion of the land. 


Way Out ; 

Surely the best way out is to 
afford equal status to all the 14 lan- 
guages in regard to administration, to 
have provision for simultaneous 
translations in the Union Legisla- 
ture; to carry on the administration 
of the states in their respective region- 
al languages, to have inter-State and 
State-Union correspondence in two 
languages and to have final orders, 


z 


bills, acts, rules, ete. of the Union 


available in all the 14 languages. . 


If the U.N. can work on a multi- 
lingual basis and there is the exam- 
ple of Switzerland with more than 
two official languages, a country 
with a capacity and talent for learn- 


ES 


ing languages like ours can surmount — 


the early difficulties of such an 
arrangement. 


N 
Gentle Laugh 


country thought in terms of its own 
languages for its- administration 
instead of its people bickering as to 
whether ultimately or ina short time 
one of the languages of the land 
should be the official language or 
that and another alien tongue—alien 
in the sénse that it is not the mother- 
tongue of any appreciable number. 


Let us remember what the com- 
mon man will think of such advo- 
cates and the gentle laugh up the 
sleeve of a foreigner. 
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In any case, it is time that. our - 


THE ENGLISH FANATICS .. 


ОЧЕ Constitution is to be amend- 
Хе ed again, this time to give English 
the status of “‘associate language" 
beyond 1965. The amendment is to 
cover up andperpetuate the refusal 
of the Government to implement 
Article 343 which had laid down that 
Hindi in Devnagari script should 
completely replace English as offi- 
cial language by 1965. | 

The points raised by Sri М.У. 
Gadgil in his convocation address to 
the Bombay Provincial Rashtra- 
bhasha Sabha deserve attention in 
this connection. Experience has 
exposed the hollowness of the 
Government’s Hindi policy. Fifteen 
years should have been more than 
sufficient to make Hindi the language 
of the administration if the’ Govern- 
ment had wanted it so. 
gil’s suggestion that employment 
opportunities in the Central services 
should be distributed on population 
basis should have more than satis- 
fied the South Indians, for they stand 
to gain by such an arrangement. 

A thorough scrutiny will reveal 
that there has been а systematic 
reduction in the number of South 
Indians employed in the higher ser- 
vices of the Central Government 
since independence. This is due to 
a selection system which requires an 
Indian to be an “imitation English- 
man" to be suitable for the better- 
paid jobs. Only through the so- 
called public schools where the 
children of the rich study, can one 
attain this qualification. 

A candidate may be brilliant, but 
unless he is well versed in English 
manners and language he is sure to 
be rejected. Can we imagine a 
candidate going for an interview 
wearing dress similar to those worn 
by Prime Minister Nehru, Dr. Rajen- 
dra Prasad -ог Dr. Radhakrishnan? 
It is a shame that an Indian has to 
be proficient in a foreign language 
and wear foreign dress to get employ- 
ment under the Indian Government. 


Sainik Schools 

Again, Sainik schools are suppos- 
ed to train students to become future 
administrators and officers of the 
arméd forces. The vast majority 
of students in the Saninik Schools 
are children. of top Government 
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Sri Gad- , 


by BHAVANI AMMA 


servants, industrialists, etc. Only 
these possess the qualification mys- 
teriously referred to as "personality". 
Personality as understood by the 
Government's selectors seems to be 
the effect of luxurious life on com- 
plexion—which not only South 
Indians but also people of the majo- 
rity of States in India cannot acquire. 

So distribution of jobs on popula- 
tion basis will be advantageous to 
all, especially to South Indians. It 
is unfortunate that the Southerners 
did not accept the proposal. 


Legitimate Fear 

The common people of India can 
be associated with the administration 
only when the administration is 
carried on through the medium of a 
language which they can understand. 
Hindi is the only language which can 


fulfil this. Its close relation to Sans- . 


krit, which forms the basis of the 
vocabularies of all the major lan- 
guages of India, makes it easily 
understood by people speaking these 
languages. Recent attempts at sim- 
plification of Hindi was another 
blow against Hindi becoming the 
national language. 
U.P. and Bihar who speak Hindi 
are already accused оГ favouring 
Sanskritised Hindi. The vocabulari- 
es of Bengali, Kannada, Malayalam, 
Marathi and Telugu contain more 
Sanskrit words than Hindi itself. 
As such there is no reason why peo- 
ple speaking these languages should 
find Sanskritised Hindi difficult to 
understand. The fact is also thaz 
they understand only Sanskritised 
Hindi and not the so-called simplified 
Hindi which is nothing but Urdu. 
It is only the Punjabis (excluding 
Jats) and some Urdu protagonists 
from U.P. who find it difficult to 
understand Hindi and it is precisely 
these people who happen to man 
the administrative machinery at pre- 
sent. This fact explains the Govern- 
ment’s step-motherly policy towards 
Hindi. 

The fear expressed by Sri Gadgil 
that in the circumstances English 
will first become partner and Jater 
master displacing Hindi is fully 
justified. The situation at present 
is such that a student who passes his 
M.A. (Hons.) through Hindi medium 


The people о: 


can aspire to become only a primary 
school teacher or at the most a 
“language teacher" in some secon- 
dary school, whereas a student who 
passes his Cambridge senior (SSLC 
or matriculation is not respectable 
enough) from a European-managed 
public school. and his B.A. (III 
division) through English medium, 
can most certainly become an officer 
in the I.A.S., I.F.S. or armed forces. 
Private employers also want only 
English-speaking gentlemen. Under 
these circumstances does Hindi stand 


. a chance? 


The absence of any time-limit for 
English to continue as associate(!) 
language is not accidental. It is 
meant to seal the fate of Hindi for 
ever. The chances of Hindi assum- 
ing its legitimate role as the official 
language will remain bleak as long 
as our education policy is controlled 
by English-loving gentlemen whose 
sons'attend public schools and Sainik 
schools. 


Different Story 

It is one thing to say that English 
is a more suitable medium for higher 
education in science and technology, 
but quite a different thing to say that 
the day-to-day administration of the 
country has to be carried on through 
English. Let people who are ‘to 
become scientists, doctors and engi- 
neers study in English, if necessary. 
For these subjects selection can be 
made at the secondary stage. For 
all others education through Hindi 
medium should be made compulsory. 
There is nothing which an officer 
of the J.A.S. or Army cannot do in 
Hindi that he can do in English. 

Only a Government which wants 
to sacrifice the interests of the vast 
majority of our people to serve the 
interests of a small minority, can 
afford to continue the present anti- 
Hindi policy. Advocates of Hindi 
are being dismissed as fanatics. 
But the fanaticism of Hindi-lovers is 
nothing compared to that of the 
English-lovers. What is more, the 
English-lovers possess power and 
influence to circumvent any effort at 
helping Hindi to assume its legitimate 
position as the national language. 
They are respectable men and cannot 
be wrong. E 
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by К.Р. CHATURVEDI , 


I" 1950 our Constitu-ion declared 

and decreed that by 1965 the 
changeover from English to Hindi 
as the official language of India would 
be complete. Thirteer. years have 
passed and only two years are left 
for the deadline but the goal is elu- 
sive still. ~ 

There ате many reasons for this 
failure to achieve the goal. The 
main difficulty has been that the pro- 
tagonists tried to run zoo fast and 
did aot try to win over the opponents 
quietly. This made implementation 
of the decree difficult and the oppo- 
sition strong. 

Hindi, for long a symbol of 
national unity, has now been rele- 
gated to the position o? one of the 
14 contending languages recognized 
by the Constitution and is even cried 
down as being instrumental is 
leading to national disintegration. 


Two Virtues 

All of us learn the locally spoken 
dialect. This dialect is the regional 
language. It may.be Brijbhasha, 
Awadhi, Khariboli or ary other lan- 
guage. It may surprise many to 
know that Hindi as such has been 
nobody's mother-tongue. It was 
mainly for two reasons that Hindi 
was considered the lingua franca of 
India, viz., (f) it is spcken, under- 
stood and written by the largest num- 
ber of Indians, and (ii) it possesses the 
great property of assimilation nece- 
ssary for the enrichmen: and eleva- 
tion of a language. Its vocabulary 
consists of not less than 50 per cent 
of such words as have their roots in 
languages other than Sanskrit. It 
is like a running river -eceiving its 
waters from all sides and sources. 
To crown all, it possesses the most 
scientific and perfect script. 

Hindi has never beer. -court lan- 
guage since its inception, and there- 
fore any idea of exp-oitation on 
domination by it is aga:nst its very 
nature. Hindi has grown and deve- 
loped so richly because the soul of 
India sought to evolve through it. 

Those who cherished one India 
of Gandhiji’s dreams want the 
changeover from English to . Hindi 
to be as quick as possible, while the 
protagonists of English call it Hindi 
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Some Parliament questions cost 
as much as Rs. 3,500, says а corres- 
pondent in Economic Weckly. You 
can’t call it questionable expenditure. 
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imperialism. In the Hindi- group, 
too, there are two schools—(i) those 
who are for simple Hindustani Hindi 
as spoken in Uttar Pradesh, , and 
(ii) those who make no distinction 
between Hindi and Sanskrit. Need- 
less to'say, Sanskritized Hindi, from 
which foreign words, many of which 
have long been in use and popularly 
understood, are forcefully and inten- 
tionally excluded, can 'be called any- 
thing but Hindi. It is an irony of 
politics that Sznskritized Hindi is 
most laughed at and jeered by those 
people for whose supposed conve- 
nience it was manufactured and 
intended —I mean the people from 
the non-Hindi speaking states: of the 
South and West Bengal. 

Champions of Hindifeel that with- 
out Hindi in tke saddle as official 
and national language the heavens. 
would fáll and there is bound to 
be national disintegration. The Chi- 
nese invasion should have made it 
clear that there can be netional 
unity even if there were no national 
language. 

If English is declared the official 
language right now, many of the 
semi-literate politicians who do so 
much mudslinging in the assemblies 
and make confusion worse confound- 
ed in public life will cease to be in 
prominence. 


In Japan, tax officials will hence- 
forward offer tea and sympathy to 
people....We might start serving tea 
and truth pills to the bigger assessees. 


All this talk of Mr Khrushchev’s 
likely retirement ought not to make us 
shake our sceptical head. The gibe 
of the Stalinist times is already out- 
dated—that the periodical Russian 
purges were after all the equivalent 
of U.S. or British general elections, 
and that it was ali the same to a 
: politician whether he lost office or life. 

Khrushchev would not be the only 
ex-premier of Russia alive. There 
are Malenkov and: Molotov ^ud let's 
not forget —Kerensky, whe still works 
at Stanford. 
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Once again imports are allowed of 
liquor, rubber contraceptives, books 
and oil machinery. . . . Is import policy 
guided by the same three Vs. that 
President Radhakrishnan commended 
to the film industry—Vinoba, Vidya 
and Vinaya? ў 

Mr Khrushchev has declared he 
is for co-existence of people but not 
co-existence of ideologies. . ..Like the 
old Nambudiri-Nair marriages where 
a couple were husband and wife but 


could not dine together. 
ж Жж 


Political Lever 

The fact is that the politicians are 
not seriously concerned with making 
this or that language the official 
language of India. They simply 
exploit our susceptibilities and try 
to make capital out of it for their 
own ends. The more we play into 
their hands the more we shall get 
entangled in petty bickerings and 
useless. squabbles. Ұз 

If no particular Indian language 
is declared the official language of 
India for another 20 years, the heavens 
will not fall. The official language is 
bound to evolve one day. 

The cause of Hindi can only be 
served if we rise above all controver- 
sies and exploitation and use of 
authority and ina humble and assidu- 
ous manner try to enrich and elevate 
it so that all true lovers of literature 
may irresistibly be drawn to it. 


The drink. Chou En-lai commend- 
ed to our envoy in Peking is а white 
wine called maotai....... We wonder 
what it was called before the- Reds 
came to power? 
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With Sri Gopala Reddi promis- 
ing more paper to the small papers, 
why don't the chain owners demand the 
page price schedule? ` 


The Editor of the Eastern Есопо- 
mist can’t forgive Dom Moraes for 
calling the ‘Kama Sutra’ tedious and 
unsympathetic. He thinks young Com 
is behaving like a humourless pedant. 

Quarrel between two Eastern 
Sociologists. 
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HINDU NAZTS WAR CRY 


In a widely circulated pamphlet entitled Why Hindu Rashtra? th 
(R.S.S.) publicises the blatantly communal politics of its leader, 
it in its issue of March 30 (page 19) under the caption, ‘ 


е Rashtreeya Swayamsevaka Sangha 
Golwalkar. Mainstream quoted extensively from 
‘Hindu Nazis’? Handbook", 


Below are given 


extracts from a speech by Golwalkar on the theme, «Vision of Our Work”, which is included in the second 
edition of the pamphlet published from Bangalore in December 1962. 

It is important to note that this was published more than a month after the Emergency was declared and 
‘the D.I. Rules imposed on the country. While Sri Lal Bahadur Shastri recently in Parliament made allegations 
about the anti-national activities of some members of the P.S.P. and the C.P.I., this open pronouncement by the 
R.S.S. Chief, practically giving the call for the removal of the Government—widely circulated as the organisation’s 
basic testament—has curiously escaped the notice of the Union Home Minister. 


...loday's Government, I must 
зау, is an ‘Adharma-Rajya’. It has 
no consideration for social virtues 
and social solidarity. In fact it is 
-out to demolish all that has come 
down to us as our ancient life con- 
cepts. Further, this Government 
like an octopus is Spreading its ten- 
tacles all over the people in a bid to 
perpetuate its stranglehold of power 
by purchasing and making slaves of 
all. - 

It is nothing less than the Sway 
of Adharma, wedded to the cult of 
anti-nationalism. Nothing can be 
more sinful than serving such an 
evil power. One should prefer to 
die of starvation rather than stoop 
to such slavery and depravity... 

ЕЗ Ж Ж 


Because of such an atmosphere 
allround, people begin to think 
whether there are such short-cuts in 
Sangh work also. And they ask, 
how long аге weto carry on like this? 
When shall we be able to bring about 
the total transformation of Society 
that we visualise? We have already 
worked on incessantly for over 
thirty years. For how many years 
more аге we to go on with the same 
‘Daksha’ and ‘Arama’? They look 
around and see the mighty Govern- 
ment wielding such vast powers as 
to encompass the whole’ field of 
national life. And they begin to 
imagine that, invested with such 
resources in administrative personn- 
el, finance and authority, we can 
within a short while change the en- 
tire face of the country, we can build 
the coming generation on the pattern 
we desire through education, and 
so on. They become enamoured of 
that ‘short-cuts’ involving less sacri- 
fice and quick result. To a super- 
ficial view this argument no doubt 
appears very attractive. The all- 
out stress that is being laid on the 
political and economic aspect of our 
life by the present Govt., the inces- 
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sant propaganda carried on for their 
five-year plans, and the opening up 
of ever new fields of Govt. control to 
suck up the youth of the country, 
to the exclusion of all other moral 
and spiritual values have also added 
their weight to the present-day mood 
of the people to look up to the Govt. 
power as the panacea for all our 
ills. Pee 
...ОЁ and on forces of evil, of 
adharma reigned with all their powers 
of destruction right from the days of 
Ravana. In that dark hour when 
Aurangzeb ruled even the great mar- 
tial saint like Samartha Ramadas 
was constrained to lament that an 
Incarnation of the Almighty alone 
could save the Society from total 
annihiliation. Later on, the wily 
Britisher also tried his hand at 
polluting our national life. Even 
today, adharmic elements are having 
their hey-day. But our society has 
survived all these grim crucial pe- 
riods. Again and again it has risen 
victoriously breaking off the strangle- 
hold of the anti-national forces and 
establishing the reign of righteous- 
ness. That glorious tradition conti- 
nues unbroken to this day, charged 
as ever with the idealism and energy 
of resurgent nationalism. How did 
this miracle happen? What is the 
secret of the immortality, this death- 
less potency of our Society even 
after it was fed with the deadliest of 
poisons that the world could con- 
ceive of ? 

It is at once clear that the basis of 
our national existence. was not poli- 
tical power. If not, our fate would 
have been no better than that of 
those nations which remain today as 
but museum exhibits. The political 
rulers were never the builders of our 
society. They were never taken as 
the guides or props of our national 
Ше.... . 
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Why go so far? The present 
leaders of Congress were at one time 
men of great sacrifice and patriotism. 
The people also got inspired to adore 
those virtues because of their exam- 
ples. But what is their fate today? 
Corruption, nepotism, lust for power 
have become rampant in their ranks. 
That is the reason why Mahatma 
Gandhi had advised Congress on the 
advent of Swaraj either to disband 
itself or to strictly keep itself aloof 
from power. But his wholesome 
advice was too bitter a pill to swallow 
for his followers who had tasted the 
intoxication of power. Today we 
see its dire result—not only for the 
Congress but for the whole country. 


. - After all, political power is ап 
external appliance which cannot 
mould the ‘innerman’ after an ideal. 
More Govt. legislation cannot build 
the minds of men on the lines of 
virtue. If a person in authority 
legislates, say, against drinking and 
if he himself is given to drinking he 
will only show greater cleverness in 
circumventing that very law. 

, Thus it is very clear that politi- 
cal power becomes important when 
it has to play the role of rejuvenat- 
ing the cultural values and social 
solidarity of society, and much 
worse, if left to itself, it pollutes these 
high virtues. The secret of immor- 
tality of a nation conserving all the 


noblest of its traditional qualities 


has to be sought elsewhere. 

It is with such a deep understand- 
ing of the various factors of social 
life that our ancient law-givers con- 
fined the function of the state to 
protection of people against foreign 
invasions and internal strifes caused 
by jealousy, hatred, aggrandisement: 
etc. A State which  transgresses 
these limits, they said, cannot be the 
friend of the people, In fact, it is their 
enemy. For it does not allow the 
free growth of the eternal potes- 
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tialities of the people. 
Today our Govt. calling itself a 
‘Welfare State’ is tryirg to centralise 
all power and autho-ity and secure 
undivided control cf education, 
medical aid, social life, production 
distribution and most other spheres 
of life. If the State were thus to 
dominate the whole range of human 
activity, the individaal will exist 
only as a slave bereft of all initiative. 
It is well known that power and 
temptation combined tend to vio- 
lence. Men in authority, therefore, 
strive to suppress their potential 
opponents through violence, thereby 
rendering themselves incapable of 
securing the welfare of the people. 
Qur law-givers, therefore, thought it 
necessary to impose strong checks 
on the men in power. They ordain- 
ed that. governmental power which 
is required as a means should not 
become the end. The state could do 
good to the Society only so long as 
it obeyed. Dharma—the higher law 
of the good life—and not in separa- 


-tion 


from it. They, therefore, 
placed our rulers under the control 
of selfless and disinterested persons 
—the sages and seers living if hermi- 
tages. ' 5 
One more unique feature incor- 
porated in our social set-up was the 
care, based on practical wisdom, 
taken to keep political power sepa- 
rated from production of wealth. 


- Money is a form of power. It does 


no: need much intelligence to ima- 
gine the havoc which the state can 
create once it becomes inflated by a 
combination cf political power with 
economic power. Concentration of 
these two powers in the hands of the 
same individual or groups must 
either degrade and enslave society 
or provoke the people to revolt 
when their suffering become un- 
bearable... 

Political power shall only reflect 
the radiance of culture, integrity апі 
power and organised society that we 
want to build up—just as the Moon 


but reflects the radiance of Sun. 
We aspire to become the radiating 
centre of all the age-old cherished 
ideals of our Society—just as the 
indescribable power which radiates. 
through the Sun. Then, the politi- 
cal power which draws its life from 
that source of society, has no other 
go but to reflect the same radiance. 


Remember that the ancient spirit 
is not dead. That race-spirit which 
has survived all these shocks of 
centuries is bound to re-assert itself 
once again destroying the present- 
day degeneration resulting from anti- 
national notions ruling the minds of 
our people today. Let us build our 
life on the pattern of these ancient 
giants of spirit, those cultural heroes. 
of our land. Let us revive that glori- 


' ous tradition which produced a 


Vasistha, a Vishwamitra, a Vidya- 
ranya and a Samartha. That will 
blossom forth in a Rama and a Shi- 
vaji once again... ‘ 


RESTLESS YOUTH 


by D. S. CHAUHAN 


Educationists and educational institutions are concerned with the problem of indiscipline among 
students. It has become one of the baffling problems of today. Dr Chauhan, who is a socio- 
logist of repute, approaches ihe problem from the basic angle of general social behaviour. 


The problems relating to mis- 
behaviour of our youth in general 
and of students in particular are 
fairly well known, so their enu- 
meration can be avoided. We may 
straightaway look into the causes 
and circumstances leading to them, 
and particularly to the extraordinary 
responsiveness and the disproporti- 
onate degree of violence, passion and 
indiscretion of students in seemingly 
ordinary and minor matters. 

Every specific behaviour presents 
some psychological symptoms. They 
are responses to specific emotions, 
feelings, experiences and situations. 
As such the cause or causes of any 
particular act of misbehaviour may 
be located, near or distantly. 

The apparent or the immediate 
cause may not be the гга] or the basic 
one. Regarding the current beha- 
viour of our modern youth this is 
to my mind a more realistic situation. 
In fact, it is the background of life 
which provides the basic causes of 
incidents or accidents which are 
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termed misbehaviour. The roots 
of the behaviour of the present gene- 
ration of our youth wherever they 
come in contact with other groups— 
within academic institutions, on play- 
grounds, in election campaigns, in 


cinema halls, in railway trains, im . 


market places, or in any situation of 
public or private gatherings where 
youth comes in contact with other 
groups—lie far deeper in the life of 
society, and are located far dis- 
tant from the immediate situations 
or the scenes of occurrences. 

Our economic and social system, 
and so also our educational system 
present considerable space and expe- 
riences where youthful aspirations 
and impulses get suppressed, generat- 
ing hidden resistances, and conse- 
quently developing predispositions 
to restiveness and even aggressive- 
ness. In the peer group.they get 
some status, rezognition and strength. 
And whenever there are occasions, 
even seemingly minor—and quite 
often there are reasonable grounds 


and long néglected grievances—the 
pent-up feelings, because of being 
accumulated, burst into passion and 
violence which in their objective 
forms are disproportionate to the 
causes. 


Basic Causes " 


The basic causes, therefore, are: 
firstly, economic strains of the fami- 
ly; secondly, restive predisposition 
and emotional imbalance of the 
youth; and lastly, various conflicts. 
arising out of the social change. 
This leads to the important conclu- 
sion that the problems relating to 
the behaviour of modern youth are 
not primarily ethical problems, but 
economic, sociological and psycholo- 
gical. They are essentially problems 
of society in general and not of a 
particular class. At base they are 
problems of the age, the stage of 
transition in Indian national life. 

‘To meet this situation; some 
broad suggestions may be usefully 


considered. The first simple yet 
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important suggestion is that we 


should stop talking about it аз. 


‘misbehaviour’ or ‘indiscipline’ of 
the youth. Let us take it as a phe- 
nomenon of current social change. 

This approach is very important. 
The current state of social sickness 
amounts to social, mental or moral 
anarchy, in effect, leading to dis- 
integration of values. It is to be 
realised that the decline in values 
and standards is not peculiar to this 
class alone. Again, the departure 
from the past should not by itself 
be taken as necessarily an evil. 
It should be treated as a change, and 
should be examined in relation to 
its relevant social ^ perspective. 
Lasting solution under the circums- 
tances necessitates complete social 
reconstruction or transformation of 
man. Briefly speaking this implies 
establishing a new integral socio- 
cultural order with dominant familis- 
tic human relationships. 


Pertinent Questions 
Coming to the specific group of 
the youth some useful lines of 
approach or measures may emerge 
if we put some pertinent questions 
to ourselves and try to answer them: 
Are other groups and classes show- 
ing better behaviour? Are we, 
through our conduct, putting an 
example before our youth of the type 
of life we wish them to live? And 
are our youth enjoying opportuni- 
ties to learn and practise the ideals 
and values they are expected to 
cherish? My personal feelings are 
that we, as members of the elder 
generation, are not performing well 
our duties towards the youth. Proper 
psychological, social and physical 
environment and situations—needed 
for emotional balance, for the deve- 
lopment of basic human values and 
even for a proper democratic con- 
duct of life, in short for a proper 
cultivation or culture of hearts and 
minds—for our youth are ‘wanting. 
Talking in terms of an over-all invest- 
ment in our youth, one finds evidence 
of neglect. This should be treated 
not only as a costly mistake betray- 
ing a lack of imagination, a danger 
to the nation, but a failure in our 
current duties towards our children. 
If the answers to all these ques- 
tions are in the negative—as to my 
mind they are—the right solutions are 
not difficult to think. The social 


‚ system should be adjusted so as to 


minimise conflicts and to build up 
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resistances and aggressiveness in 
the youth. He is to be given definite 
status and role in society. The home 
or family life should provide him 
emotional security. 

The economic system should 
minimise .economic strains, and 
should further provide him with z 


sense of security, incentive for hard: 


work and progress. The peer 
group should provide self-respect and 
moral courage. 

Secondly, the aggressive energv 
should be redirected and the out- 
bursts should be re-channeled into 
creative purposes. A good deal of 
improvement can be brought about 
in the situation by providing useful 
engagements through a wider oppor- 
tunity of gainful employment. 

Thirdly, regarding the treatment 
of acts of misbehaviour it-is neces- 
‘sary to substitute the present hate- 
inspired and  antagonism-oriented 
approach by that of creatiye love 
in the sociological sense. Contem- 
porary psychology, sociology and 
biology show that the energy of love 
is necessary for generation, conti- 
nuity and growth of living forms, 
for survival and multiplication of 
species and for maintenance and 
integrity of human individuals, that 
is, it is a life-giving form necessary 
for physical mental and moral 
health. Love is an effective force 
against fear, hate and mental dis- 
orders; it works even against crimi- 
nal and suicidal tendencies. Besides, 
it performs cognitive and aesthetic 
functions; and it brings about morel 
ennoblement of man. 


Four Theories 

Ordinarily for dealing with an 
act of misbehaviour when it hes 
actually occurred, -we are inclined to 
feel that the appeal of the method is 
according to the individual's own per- 
sonality structure, own image of the 
self, own social status, and things 
of that type. 

However, one can refer to the 
four theories in this connection: (i) 
The Good-and-Evil Theory, it gene- 
rally appeals to authorities, (ii) Tke 
Knowledge-versus-Ignorance Theory, 
which has a wider appeal and is 
mostly liked by liberal minds; (її) 
Emotion-versus-Reason Theorv; 
and (iv) Maturity-versus-Immaturity 


Theory, which are appreciated and: 


advocated by psychologists. 
The authoritarian approach is 
most inappropriate since misbeha- 


^ 


viour involves some tension, and 
violence should not be answered by 
counter-violence. Hate generates 


-hate, and repression breeds discon- 


tent and bad feelings. Since it is 
essentially a problem in human rela- 
tions it should be dealt with more 
on, psychological and emotional 
planes, and through a therapy of love 
and sympathy. 


Teachers? Role 


Within the educational institu- 
tions timely and sympathetic action 
in regard to the needs and grievances 
of students will eliminate most of the 
chances for acts of misbehaviour. 
Teachers have a great responsibility 
in regard to this problem. In 
order to have a moral impact on 
students, to make education an 
inspiring and creative mental acti- 
vity and particularly to educate the 
society for a proper approach to- - 
wards the social change, teachers 
have to put their own house in order. 
And they have not to wait for any- 
body else to tell them. They are to · 
be intellectual leaders of the society, 
and they have to develop courage 
and strength to overcome or coun- 
‘teract all the evil influences. 

Lastly, it is very much desirable 
to- establish in each educational 
institution (after higher secondary 
stage) an additional post of Students’ 
Welfare Officer—or call it Human 
Relations Officer, or by any other 
more appropriate term—whose nor- 
mal function will be to deal with the 
problems of human relations in the 
institution, particularly to deal with 
students’ problems. The proctorial 
system operating in universities and 
colleges, though it has its value, has 
not proved effective in dealing with 
the problems of misbehaviour. 

Lastly, it follows from the fore- 
going that for the improvement of the 
situation relating to the behaviour of 
our youths and students what they 
themselves have to do is compara- 
tively very little. By far the major 


part of the task is to be accomplished 


by the other groups, the elders. And 
secondly, in regard to the students 
problems what the individual insti- 
tutions have to do is again compara- 
tively much less than what the State 
and the society have todo. Thirdly, 
teachers as a class have, however, to 
contribute very substantially to the 
total reconstruction of the society, 
the educational system and the stu- 
dents as a class. 
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ARAB FEDERAL STATE : ITS STRUCTURE 


The establishment of the new Federal State comprising Egypt, Syria and Iraq marks a turning point in the 
history of the Arab world. Externally it would mean the strengthening of the solidarity of the Arab peoples against 
colonialism. Internally, the new state will be in a stronger position to fight the forces of. feudalism and reaction. 
It has already won tributes from progressive forces all over the world, including open tribute from the Government 


of India. 


The new state will not only be a federation but a strong federation with important powers vested in the Federal 
centre. Of the three components of the new state, Egypt is by far the most advanced economically and socially. 


The state structure as envisaged in the proclamation is different from our federal Union in terms of parlia- 


mentary democracy and rule of law. 


world today. It is important to get a ful! picture of this new Federal State. 


It emerges out of the specific historical conditions prevailing in the Arab 
Here is given the full text of the official 


resume of the Statement on the Proclamation of the establishment of the new Federal State. 


The revolution of 23rd July 
(1952) was the turning point in the 
history of the Arab nation. The 
Arab people in Egypt realised their 
personality and regained their will 
and adopted the road to freedom, 
Arabism and unity. The Arab peo- 
ple realised the military unity capable 
of liberating the Arab countries from 
the danger of zionism and colonia- 
lism. They also realised that peace, 
stability and defence for the sake 
of establishing truth and justice could 
only be attained through the unifica- 
tion of the planning machinery. 
They believed that this would steer 
up the possibilities of the federal 
state for the realisation of economic 
and social progress and utilization 
of power and energies to build up 
an efficient*and just society—a social- 
istic pattern of society. This will 
focus its utmost attention toward the 
educational, scientific and cultural 
affairs and also information, so that 
the revolutionary awakening, the uti- 
lization of science in the service of 
the society, and the consolidation of 
progressive thought, and introduc- 
tion of new ideals may be extended 
to every part of the Arab land. 

On this basis the delegations de- 
clared their full agreement that the 
federal state will be established on 
. the basis of the following political, 
social and economic principles, and 
also on the basis of its constitution 
revealing the outline of the National 
Charter and of the Constitution of 
the federal state. 

The unity of aim and the unity 
of high values and principles demand 
from all the forces of unity, socialism 
and democracy in eack region of 
the federal state the formation of 
one political front in accordance with 
the National Charter that determines 
the working of democratic, social 
and united structure. This will unify 
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the political activity in the region 
and will develop the sense of revolu- 
tion in the masses, and will raise the 


‘standard of living of the people 


according to their cherished ambi- 
tions. At the same time it will 
unite its-efforts in a single political 


organization as described in the, 


National Charter. . 

The freedom will be enjoyed only 
by the people and not by their enemies 
who : 

(i) are debarred from political 
activities according to the 
special law, 
are declared by the revolu- 
tion as' being secessionists, 
conspirators or opportunists; 
deal with a foreign political 
organization and become 
agents for foreign forces; 
worked or work for the 
domination of one class over 
the other in the society. 

The free and direct elections re- 
serve at least half the seats for 
labourers and farmers, and at all 
levels including the National Assem- 
bly, to emphasize the continuance 
of the upper hand of the authority 
of the popular elected councils over 
the authority of the administrative, 
executive state machinery. 


General liberties ‘are guaranteed 
within the limits of laws without any 
discrimination against freedom of 
expression, freedom of thought, free- 
dom of meetings, freedom of forming 
associations, freedom of forming 
trade unions and co-operative orga- 
nizations, freedom of science, free- 
dom of religion, freedom of worship 
and religious rites etc. 


Citizens are quite equal before the 
law; in rights and duties. There 
should be no discrimination because 
of race, origin, language, religion and 


(4) 
(iii) 


(v) 


faith. Women are equal to men in , 
general rights. ` 


The general elections are the ti ght 
of citizen as shown: by the law. 


The rights of candidature and , 
election ‘are guaranteed for every 
citizen. 

N 


Economic and Social Ingredients 


The road to social liberty is 
socialism and this could only be 
atteined by equal share for every 
citizen out of the national wealth. 


Economic development in the 
Nation should be accomplished 
through 3 conditions: 

(i) Industrialisation of the nation- 
al savings. 

(ii) Putting all the potentialities 

. of modern science in the ser- 
. vice. of investment of these 
savings. 
(iii) -Laying of full planning for 
the production process. 


Aim of Planning in Socialist Society 


It is not necessary to nationalize 
all means of production or to 
liquidate private property or touch the 
right of legal heritance, but demo- 
cracy could be attained through two. 
ways: 


(i) Creation of the public sector, 
capable of leading in all fields, 
and shouldering the principal 
responsibility. in the develop- 
ment plan. 

(ii) Creation of private. sector 
sharing within the framework 
of the general planning with- 
out any exploitation. 

The Arab application for social- 
ism in the field of agriculture aims 
basically at the liberation of peasants 
from exploitation and feudal contro 
through: i 
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(1) Putting maximum ceiling on 
agricultural property. 

(2) Increasing the productivity 
of soil through technical and scienti- 
fic methods. 

(3) Organizing the collective 
and individual investment which 
bring about justice in distributing the 
products. 


Structure of the Federal State and 
its Responsibility 

It has been agreed upon, by the 
Grace of God, on the following basic 
principles: | 

(1) The Federal State will be 
found under the name of the United 
Arab Republic on the basis of free 
federation between Egypt, Syria and 
Iraq. The names of the member 
States would be the Egyptian region, 
the Syrian region, and the Iraqi 
region. 

(2) For every independent Arab 
Republic believeing in the principle 
of freedom, socialism and unity, right 
to join this Federal State through 
its free popular will. and after the 
approval of the constitutional autho- 
rity of the Federal State. 

(3 The complete international 
sovereignty will be for the Federal 
State. 

(4) One nationality—Arab Na- 
tionality—will be for all the citizens 
of the Federal State. 

(5) Sovereignty within the Fede- 
ral State would be for the people 
practising it according to the Cons- 
titution. 

(6) Islam is the State Religion 
and Arabic is the State Language. 


(7) Flag for the State is the pre- 


sent flag of the UAR with 3 stars 


instead of two. One more star to 
be added whenever a new State joins. 
(8) Capital would be Cairo. 
(9) The autborities of the Fede- 
ral State would look after (a) the 


external policy, (b) defence ‘and ~- 


national security, (c) treasury ‘and 
finance, (d) economy, economic and 
developmental planning, (e) informa- 
tion and education, (f) justice. 


Constitutional Organization of the 
Federal State 


I. National Assembly : 


t. Is the highest authority for 
the UAR. 
2. Is the highest 


Legislative 
Body. 
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3. is formed of two Houses: · 


(i) House of Representatives, formed 
of a number of members elected 
from a direct free secret selection on 
the basis of the number of population 
in each region. Membership is 4 
years. (ii) Federation Council: is 
formed of equal number of members 
elected in the way mentioned in the 
Federal Constitution. Membership 
is 4 years. Number of members of 
the Council will be one-fourth or 
at most one-third of the House of 
Representatives. 


4. The House of Representatives 
elects President and Vice-President 
in a way shown in the Constitution. 


5. Two Councils will discuss the 
fundamental matters pertaining to the 
external and internal policy of the 
State and decide about them. 

6. The President of the Repub- 
lic and every member of the 2 Hous- 
es have the right to legislate laws. 
The Constitution determines the pro- 
cedure and matters related to the 
legislation. 


7. No law can be formulated 
unless it is approved by the 2 Houses. 
In the case of difference of opinion 
between the 2 Houses, the law will 


be referred to a conciliatory com-, 


mittee composed of equal members 
from the 2 Houses. The President 
has the right to return the law 
during the period described in the 
Constitution to the 2 Houses. IF 

` it is approved by the three-fourths 
majority of the members it will be- 
come law. 

8. Every member of the 2 Hous- 
es has the right to put queston to the 
Prime Minister or Ministers and 
seek their replies. This has to be 
determined by the Federal Law. 


9. The Cabinet is responsible 
before the National Assembly with 
a vote of confidence. Confidence or 
non-confidence is to be determined by 
an absolute majority. 


10. Dissolution of any of the 2 
Houses or both would be by the 
Presidential Decree. 


11. National Assembly would 
look into the demands for joining 
the State by any other new country. 

- Approval for joining will be by vote 
of 3 quarters of each House sepa- 
rately. 


12. -The Federal Constitution 
"will be changed by a majority of the 
3 quarter votes of each House sepa- 
rately. 


13. The Constitutions of the 


: different regions must not contradict 


with the Federal Constitution, and 
should be agreed upon before putt- 
ing the Federal Constitution for 
referendum. 


14. Any changes in the regional 
Constitutions would take place by 
the legislation of the region and in 
the way specified by the Constitu- 
tion. These changes would be effect- 
ive only if they are ratified by the 
Federal Councils by three-fourths 
majority of each separately. 


Н. President of the Republic 


1. Head of the State is the 
President, elected by the National 
Assembly. 


2. Each citizen in the State 
acquiring the required conditions for 
being elected as member of the 
National Assembly could be elected 
as President of the Republic. Elec- 
tion would be announced if he has 
got three-fourths votes of all the 
members of 2 Houses. If he does not 
get these votes, elections will be re- 
peated and announced if he receives 
absolute majority for the total num- 


‘ber of the members of the National 


Assembly. 


3. Presidential tenure is 4 years. 
If ended during the renewal period 
‘of the National Assembly, the Presi- 
dent will continue in office till rene- 
wal of the National Assembly takes 
place. 

4. The President is the Supreme 
Commander of the Armed Forces 
and presides over the Council for 
National Defence. 

5. Constitution would specify the 
responsibilities of the President. 


Vice-Presidents 
Three Vice-Presidents are elected 


in the same way as the President, 
and sometimes each for one region. 


Cabinet of Ministers 

1. The Cabinet and the Minis- 
ters are responsible before the Na- 
tional Assembly. · 

2. They can keep their posts as 


long as they are in confidence of the 
President, etc. 


HI. Juridical Power 


1. The Supreme Federal Court 
Б formed according to constitutional 
aw. 


2. National Assembly selects: 


members of Federal Court according 
to Presidential candidature. 


It has been agreed upon that the 
аш in the three regions‘ will 
е: д t 


(A) Head of the Region | 


1. Elected for 4 years by the 
Legislative Assembly for each region, 
and approved by the President. 


2. look after the matters 
specified by the Federal Constitution 
and the regional constitutions. - 

3. To appoint Cabinet of the 
region and accept its resignation. 


(B) Regional Legislative Council . 


1. For each region one legisla- 
tive council would be elected in a 
direct secret free election. 


2. Constitution will specify the 
functions of the Legislative Council. 

3. Will discuss the matters with 
the Cabinet and Ministers: and put 
questions and seek answers from the 
regional Ministers, and can move 
non-confidence motion against the 


Cabinet in a way specified by thé. 


Cabinet. 


(C) Regional Cabinet 


It is responsible before the Legis- 
lative Council, and must enjoy its 
confidence. 5 
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(D) Regional Judiciary 
The judiciary will organize the 
regional constitution and laws. 
It has been agreed upon that the 
following transitional phases will take 
place: . 


In the Federal States 

1. Referendum on Constitution 
and election of President would be 
in a maximum period of 5 months 
from the announcement of this state- 
ment. : 

2. The Federal State of the 
United Arab Republic would be 
formed constitutionally when refer- 


‚ endum results would be announced. 


3. The transitional period would 
be 20 months maximum from the date 
of announcement of referendum. 

4. Presidential Council headed 
by the President with Vice-Presidents 
as members in it, will take charge of 
all the executive and legislative 
powers in the federal state during the 
transitional period. Е 

5. Presidential Council will be 
composed of equal number of mem- 
bers from éach region. The resolution 
of the Council will be effective by 
majority of votes of its members. 
The Presidents has а right to object 


- to any- resolution or Act considered 


by the Presidential Council. 

. 6. The Federal Cabinet compos- 
ed of a Prime Minister, Minister for 
External Affairs, Minister of National 
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Guidance and Information, Minister 
of Education, High Education, and 
Scientific Research, Minister of Trea- 
sury and Finance and Minister of 
Economy and Economic Planning 
(added to it the Communications), 
Minister of Justice and Ministers of 
State. 

7. Other Ministries could be 
created by Federal Law. 

8. Joint meeting of the Federal 
Cabinet and Presidential Council 
could be held. 

It has been agreed upon to follow 
the following rules:— " 

(а) Present legislation in each 
region would remain in effect until 
altered by the Council from’ the 
constitutional authority. 

(b) International agreements 
which have been agreed upon by any 
of the regional governments would 
remain in effect within the particular 
region. | 

(c) Until the referendum takes 
place under the Federal Constitution 
the member States will set up the 
following committees:— А 

() Committee for Joint М. ilitary 


Command,’ 

(ii) Committee for External 
Affairs, i ^ 

(iii) Committee for Economic 


Co-ordination and Common 
Arab Market, i 
(iv) Any other Committee. 
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enjoyable and purposeful. 
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Hindi via Науап 


This “havan” business is precise- 
ly what is wrong with ,the Hindi 
addicts. Normally few reasonable 
men will have any quarrel with Hindi 
being made the official language of 
the country. This was implicitly 
understood during the freedom move- 
ment. 


If opposition has crystallised 
against Hindi today, there are special 
reasons for it. The Dravida Munne- 
tra Kazhagham, whatever its present 
policies, began with a revolt against 
Brahminism and its ritual. It was 
atheistic and frankly secular long 
before secularism came to be mouth- 
ed. 


And it is no secret that it is in the 
Hindi belt that Communal politics 
of the Jan Sangh thrive most. The 
social backwardness of this belt can 
be noted from the fact that the educa- 
tion among women commands the 
lowest percentage in the Hindi region. 
For them, Hindi is the thin end of 
the wedge of Hindu communalism 
of the rankest sort. 


This is indeed the fear of a good 
lot of people, not all of whom comes 
from the South. The idea of a 
“havan” by a saffron-robed priest 
within the precincts of Parliament has 
therefore some significance that will 
not be lost on the opponents of 
Hindi. The protagonists of this 
language have little compunction in 
employing . coercive and 
objectionable methods to clamp it 
down. 


For instance the constant refrain 
in Parliament asking Members and 
Ministers from non-Hindi areas to 
speak in Hindi is understood to be a 
scarcely veiled hint that they should 
keep away from the levers of power, 
a sentiment that will hardly raise 
friendliness. 


Centrifugal Challenge . - 


It is certain that after ten years, 
Hindi will not be smoothly accepted 
by all parts of tlie country. Those 
who favour English do пої -do so 
because of their subservience to the 
British, as. Hindi-wallahs would have 
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highly ' 


it, but because it is a neutral lan- 
guage. When Hindi replaces Eng- 
lish exclusively for official purposes, 
it will be the regional languages that 
will be its challengers and the cha- 
llenge will be much more forceful 
than English and considerably more 
centrifugal. This is an aspect that 
does not seem to have bothered 
anyone. 


Saving Cow 


There are also the Muslims. It 
is characteristic of the protagonists 
of Hindi that they insist that the 
script should be Devnagiri. This 
cannot be very pleasing to large 
sections. The mere suggestion of 
the Roman script sends the Hindi- 
wallahs into frenzy. If it was mere- 
ly the acceptance of a common 
language they wanted, the scrip: 
should not matter. 5 


But obviously along with Hindi 
you will have to accept a lot of other 
things, like saving the cow, com- 
pulsory religious instruction, vegeta- 
rianism, the sacred’ thread, “havan” 
.and, God knows what else. It is 
against this that the opponents cf 
Hindi are fighting and if Hindi re- 
places English in ten years or twenty, 
this essential conflict of opposing 
outlooks will continue to be. 


Tradition and Progress 


I am no traditionalist but I am 
entirely for research into tradition. 
It did not prevent Rahul Sankri- 
tayan from being a Communist that 
he was an outstanding student of 
-Tibetology and Buddhism. I was 
"therefore, considerably dismayed by 
a reference by “Jana” in the. last 
issue of “Мапізіғеат” when he (or 
is it a she?) was causitc that a civic 
reception should have been given to 
Sri Р.У. Kane, the Sanskrit scholar. 
His plea appealed to be that Kane 
seems to hold very orthodox views 


. оп caste etc. But surely scholarship 


can be considered apart from person- 
al views. 


І presume "Jana" will disapprove 
a civic reception to George Bernard 
Shaw, should be геаррваг among 
us, since he was an anti-vivisection- 


ist and considered modern medicine 
complete quackery (Doctor's 
Dilemma) . 


Composite of Feeling 


This whole business about what 
constitutes forward and what back- 
ward, what progressive and what 
reactionary, requires to be reconsi- 
dered. People and indeed move- 
ments are composites of feeling and 
objectives. The Russian attitude to 
sex and art can scarcely to considered 
progressive. The economic  mea- 
sures undertaken by Italy (that 
includes not just the ЕМІ) are hardly 
reactionary. In India there has 
been much progressive legislation 
in the last fifteen years, but I wonder 
whether we are entitled to call our- 
selves progressive on that account. 


Stabbing Sacred Cow 


Eventually it would seem that the 
content of progressivism is whether 
one has a scientific outlook towards 
life, an empirical but at the same 
time sceptical attitude. This is what 
makes the second (as well as the 
first) encyclical of the Pope extremely 
portentous. He has stabbed some 
of the many: sacred cows of Catho- 
licism. The two documents are in 
effect a reappraisal of church’ dogma 
in the harsh light of contemporary 
reality. | 


This is also the motive Bishop 
of Woolwich (I think) who started 
British protestants by suggesting that 
a belief in an abstract supra-mundane 
power was good enough for a prac- 


tising Christian. 


The practitioners of day-to-day 
politics miss the significance of these 
important changes in man's spiritual 
thinking and are the losers for it. 


It would be a healthy practice 
for priests performing “havan” to 
ponder over the changing face of 
religion just as it would be healthy 
to have ideologues considering the 
changing contour of ideology. But 
it would seem that neither Swami 
Rameshwaranand nor Мао Tse- 
tung will ever read anything but 
texts hundred of years old. . 
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EFFICIENCY WITHOUT SOCIAL COST 


by S. D.  THAPAR 


The fear is often expressed that any advance in the technique of production will increase unemployment and 
thereby intensify privation among a large section of people. The writer, who has made a special study of the problem 
by extensive field research, maintains that a developing economy committed to ever greater efficiency in production, 
can go in for better technique without incurring large-scale expenditure in terms of unemployment relief. In this 
article, he tries to calculate the costs involved in the replacement of out-dated and wasteful methods’ of production: 
he prescribes a new cess and diversion of funds earmarked for welfare type expenditure on cottage and village 
industries which have proved to be uneconomic. І . 


The industrial and urban way of 
life does not come automatically with 
the setting up of factories or with 
the undertaking of a programme 
of industrialisation. In India, in 
spite of your having established a 
large number of factoriss, the indus- 
trial mentality or climate still eludes 
us. We have a few industrial bases, 
the direct benefits of which in terms 
of factory employment reach hardly 
two per cent of the working force. 
Not only has the multiplier effect of 
our industrial programme been weak, 
but in terms of spread effect, it is 
important to note, some of the 
industrial sites of the Second World 


War period are already showing signs - 


of stunted growth, or even decay. 

An important reason for such a 
state of affairs has been the lack of 
supporting and matching changes in 
social life. This in fact prevents 
our deriving the maximum benefit 
from industrial development. Second- 
ly, our policy-makers have not been 
able to give a clear lead based on a 
long-range perspective. 


Outdated Notion 


It is an open secret that even in 
the inter-war period, many promis- 
ing elements who would otherwise 
have been an asset to the entrepre- 
neurial or managerial cadre, kept 
away from such a career. Although 
the conditions have substantially 
changed since then, the traces of 
earlier social ranking have not been 
completely removed. 

Higher supervisory rosts apart, 
even today the skilled industrial 
worker enjoys lower esteem in society 
than does a clerk. And, from the 
experience of a few factaries it may 
be stated that even when they have 
equal basic qualifications, the latter 
is often entitled to a higher pay 
scale. The image of the ladder in 
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industrial jobs is also weak: where- 
as in the leading free enterprise eco- 
nomies of the West, an ordinary 


worker can aspire to reach the high- ` 


est position in the establishment, no 
such possibility obtains in our coun- 
try, the reason being that no amount 
of experience can help a worker over- 
come the handicap of specialised in- 
plant, training. Although the posi- 
tion seems ta be better in the new 
Government undertakings, there is 
no denying the fact that by and large 


the_ old. attitudes persist and. the. 


worker develops a fatalism of the 
type that one comes across in the 
case of a petty agriculturist. 


Incentives 


Technical skill forms the basis of 
an industrial society. While we 
have shown concern over expanding 
technical education at higher levels 
and for the improvement of the lot 
of supervisory personnel, no method 
has been devised to keep up incen- 
tives for the skilled worker. It 
should be possible through reducing 
the time ordinarily required (13 
years), before an unskilled worker 
becomes 'а charge man. This could 
easily be done by instituting a sys- 
tem of compulsory training in the 
elements of machine handling, pre- 
ferably in regional languages. In the 
context of a given technology, skill- 
ed workers influence output most. 
Besides, as mcbility among them is 
quite high, they play the vital role 
of taking the industry into the inte- 
rior and thus create the "industrial 
climate”. (Many small-scale indus- 
tries in semi-urban areas have been 
started by skilled workers from large- 
scale establishments.) 

The Government’s policy of pro- 
moting small-scale industries has 
had strange impact. Against the 
natural law of the growth in indus- 


try from the less efficient to the more 
efficient methods of production, the 
Government’s efforts to help small 
industries have led to a sense of self- 
pity among cottage industry workers, 
which is the very antithesis of the. 
industrial mentality. The grant of 
subsidy to outdated methods of pro- 
duction—whatever may be the good 
motive behind it—has actually acted 


: as a deterent on initiative. 


In surveys of small industries 
in the country two categories of small 
entrepreneurs are to be found— 
those who, although helped by the 


` Government's policy decisions, feel 


insecure in {һе .ргеѕепі environs of 
economic development in the country, 
and those whose initiative and drive 


have been thwarted by a curb on^ 


their plans to increase production 
through improved methods or better 
utilization of plant and machinery. 
The result is that both the categories 
are dissatisfied. 


Household Establishments 


On a rough estimate, out of 17 
milion persons employed in indus- 
trial jobs, about 80 per cent are en- 
gaged in household establishments. 
While the small scale factories using 
modern techniques and employing 
power present little problem as they 
have built in potentialities of growth, 
a clearer approach than made so far 
is called for as regards artisan work- 
shops and household establishments 
covered under the unorganised sector 
of the industry. The unorganised 
sector of household establishments 
can be further divided into two sub- 
sections—those who may not come 
into direct competition with modern 
methods of preduction and those 
who are not so protected. To the 
former sub-section belong handi- 
crafts, handlooms and village indus- 


tries based on limited local demands; . 
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and to the latter, rice and flour 
mills, oil ghanies, khadi and like 
industries. To be precise, it is the 
latter type of industries that act as 
a drag on the economy. Their 
existence presents a spectacle of 
wastage of scarce national resources 
and capital, for instance oil ghanies. 
Any further investment in them in- 


-creases the deadweight of misdirect- 


ed capital. 


Scarce Economy f 


It is a fact that the problems of 
unemployment and low productivity 
facing, the nation are stupendous 
and confuse policy decisions. But 
lucidity of objectives in economic 
planning is essential nevertheless. 
What characterises a backward eco- 
nomy is shortage of consumer goods, 


` and what causes such shortage is 


lack of capital goods. In a laissez- 
faire economy,.the conditions of 
scarcity additionally provide oppor- 
tunities to big business to exploit the 
situation at the cost of consumers. 
Many social and administrative evils 
are also born of the circumstances 
of scarcity. What is required is to 
end the conditions of a scarce eco- 
nomy by accelerating the rate of 
growth. The notion that this is 
possible only under a particular 
political system does not hold good, 
as no correlation exists between the 
two. | 

Scarcity is a relative term. It 
always has reference to demand. 
Whereas the demand for. necessities 
is inelastic, that for luxuries can be 
postponed. А poor and planned 
economy could so operate that scar- 
city comes. to have relevance only 
with regard to necessities of life. 
A restriction on the lines of invest- 
ment will have an additional advan- 
tage of making investment decisions 
easier. 

The Third Plan envisages restric- 
tions on the production of luxury 
goods.. But the logic has not been 
pressed through. While restrictions 
have been suggested on production 
of a few luxury-type goods, the 
encouragement of village industries 
and household establishments in 
lines where advantages lie unmistak- 
eably with capitalised methods of 
production betrays loyalty to out- 
worn fads rather than to ideological 
clarity. 

Our industrial policy so far, if 
defined, has been one of encourag- 


- ing the ‘production of consumer 
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goods in the small-scale sector. In 
case of certain items there are ceil- 
ings on the levels of production to 
be achieved by the large-scale sector. 
Grant of subsidies, tax concessions’ 
and moral financial backings to small 
producers and punitive taxation on 
large scale producers are other as- 
pects of the same policy. 

The result has been a distorted 
cost and price structure in the eco- 
поту оп the one hand and almost 
a premium on inefficiency on the 
other. Today we have a high cost 
economy, which neither helps our 
exports—so essential to finance the 
import of strategic development 
goods—nor are we able to do much 
about squeezing out the period of 
scarcity for the economy. 


Productivity and Employment 


As regards the problem of un- 
employment coming as a sequel to 
steps taken to increase productivity 
one has to be clear about the causes 
of unemployment as such. As 
against a developed economy, an 
under-developed economy basically 
lacks the conditions of a higher pro- 
ductivity of factors of production 
initiating the process of self-generat- 
ing growth. Here, efforts short of 
starting the development multiplier 
can at best postpone facing the 
severity of unemploymsnt problem, 
but these by themselves can never 
solve it. Therefore, any expenditure 
incurred to prop up or maintain in- 
efficient methods of production re- 
sulting in no surpluses amounts to a 
criminal wastage of scarce’resources. 
One wonders whether through this 
method the society can ever gain in 
terms of time, because the period of 
plenty and cheap consumer goods is 
unjustifiably shifted to a later date. 

The objective of helping the per- 
sons rendered unemployed due to a 
change from traditional to improved 
techniques of production can ‘be 
achieved by instituting a sytem of 
social security. The beginnings of the 
scheme can be something like this. 
For retaining the traditional methods 
of production, the society pays both 
in terms of social and economic 
costs; the most important being the 
wasteful use of capital and natural 
resources. From a long-term point 
of view, the era of prosperity is de- 
layed according as the delay in 
changing over to improved techni- 
ques. 


Again, as at present the public ` 


exchequer doles out subsidies and 
grants in no mean measure. This 
is in addition to what is spent by way 
of keeping the administrative set- 
up to run these ameliorative but 


‘economically non-viable schemes. 


The savings on such schemes could 
partly provide for the necessary ex- 
penses required to run the social 
security scheme for the workers 
newly rendered unemployed (due to 
the withdrawal of subsidy to indus- 
tries or subsidy-like measures). Part 
of the money could be collected by 
way of a tax on new-comers and/or 
on those who would expand produc- 
tion to fill up the gap created by the 
disappearance of traditional pro- 
ducers. It is characteristic of under- 
developed countries that they put the 
responsibility of labour welfare on 
employers; and India’s limited expe- 
rience in the field bears it out. By 
the very nature of things such an 
impost can be justified only for the 
transitional period, and its burden 
would decrease according as the 
workers rendered surplus are absorb- 
ed in alternative jobs. 


Manifold Advantages 


The advantages of such a scheme 
would be manifold. The new impost 
will not weigh heavily on the asse- 
ssees .as first; it will be paid out of 
their increased earnings resulting 
from operating the optimum size of 
Plants. Secondly, the ceilings on 
production having been removed 
there will be better utilization of 
existing capital. Lastly, the scope 
for expansion of business is influenc- 
ed as much by the general prosperity 
as by the expansion of demand due 
to lower prices of goods. And, both 
of these will operaté consequent to 
the efficient methods of production. 

It would be worthwhile to make 
an exercise as regards the value of 
unemployment benefit that will have 
to be conferred. As already point- 
ed out, one-fifth of the total number 
of industrial workers are employed 
in factory establishments, and they 
fall outside the scope of this scheme. 
Similarly, those working on hand- 
looms as also the producers of handi- 
crafts will not be affected by techno- 
logical change. Village industries 
catering to unsophisticated local 
demands might also continue for 
long because they are not exposed to 
unequal competition emerging from 
factory-produced goods. 


(Continued on page 22) 
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INDIAN PETROLEUM : PunziHED BY Н. LAL for Lifeline Publi- 


cations, 


India was completely dependent 
on foreign monopolies for her oil in 
the pre-Independence period. These 
monopolies thwarted all efforts: in 
the beginning to develop Indian oil 
industry. “India has no oil reserv- 
es", "exploration is futile and-waste- 
ful" they whispered. But the Govern- 
ment determined to break their hold, 
decided to build the industry in the 
public sector and to handle all its 
branches. 

Exploration, work, undertaken 
with Soviet and Rumanian ccollabo- 
ration,. bore fruit as г result of pain- 
staking and purposeful efforts, and 
.oil was discovered and extracted in 
Gujarat and Assam. Heartened by 
these successes, the Government has 
also taken up oil refining. A public 


sector refinery has been set up at: 


Noonmati in Assam and two more 
units are being set up in Bihar and 
Gujarat. Besides, transport and dis- 
tribution of oil is being carried on 
in the public sector, so that India 
can have an integrated petroleum 
industry of her own in a, few years. 

This is a development of signi- 
ficance not only for India but for all 
Airo-Asia because this is the answer 
to what Jawaharlal Nehru once term- 
ed “ой imperialism”. 

This story of obstruction, subter- 


fuge of foreign interests and explora-- 


tion successes are the subject of the 
article “бара of Indiar. Oil". Sri К.Р. 
Malaviya, Minister for Mines and 
Fuel, 
"India's Oil Policy", the different 
factors that have influenced our 
policy. 

What is the power, of the oil 
kings? A partial answer is found in 
another article ‘The Oil Cartel’. 

The publication has made signi- 
ficant contribution by pin-pointing 
attention on the efforts to develop an 
' integrated oil industry in India. 
Exploration, refining, transport of 
oil to different regions, making it 
available to the individual consumer, 
. training of men and so on are 


э” 


lays bare in lucid article, | 


7, “В” Block, Connaught Place, New Delhi. pp. 132, Rs. 12.50. 


subjects which deserve much atten- 
tien and planning. Different articles 
explain the steps taken by the 
Government and the achievements. 

Growth of the oil industry opens 
avenues for new industries. Petro- 
chemicals is a case in point. Chemi- 


(Continued from page 21) 


The group of industries most 
vulnerable in this connection would 
be “manufacture of foodstuffs etc." 
and а few “miscellaneous” group of 
industries. The total number of 
workers that might be affected will 


"be of the order of five million—one 


million of them living in urban areas 
and four million in rural areas. 
Obviously, all of these persons 
will not come forward for help in one 
year. It should be within the com- 
petence of the Government to líave 
such a geographical phasing of the 
scheme that in any (опе year the 
number of beneficiaries does not ex- 
ceed one million. The Geographical 
phasing passes the criterion -of 
“minimum action” іп а region. A 
crash programme іп a selected area 
will create deeper impact resulting 
in significant expansion of subsidiary 
and ancilliary employment. - 
A range of estimates can now be 
built up indicating the total liability 
of the scheme. The two determin- 


_ning factors in such an estimate would 


be first, the projected number of new 
jobs created in-a year, and second, 
the rate of stipend that is decided to 
be given. 

A few investipation in, these, 
industries reveal that most of the 
workers in affected industries are liv- 
ing on pitiably low income. Even 
the Ambar Charkha in most cases ’ 
has not helped them more than giv- 
ing Rs. 0.75 per day. 

For a very tentative preliminary 
estimate we may take the figure of 


Rs. 300/- per annum per beneficiary - 


of the 
Scheme. 


unemployment Insurance 
On that basis the- total 


cals derived from petroleum can’ be: 


processed into products of a wide 
range. Certain products residual to 
petroleum will help extension of the 


fertilizer industry. By 1966, about . 


10 lakh tons of naptha will be avail- 
,able. The Fertilizers Corporation 
in India has plans to expand fertili- 
ser -production based on naptha, so 


that by 1965-66 foreign exchange 


worth Rs 70 crores will be saved. 
Thus developed, the oil industry will 
give rise to increased economic 
activity. 

The publication is dotted. with 
use to тоа students and econo- 


mists. 
=G. G. 


- tables and charts which will be of . 


yA 


annual liability under the scheme may . .° 


not exceed Rs. 30 crores. At pre- 
sent the Government spends not 
less than Rs. 15 crores by way of 
assistance to workers employed main- 
ly in industries proposed to be cover- 
ed by the suggested scheme. No 
detailed functional analysis of State 
budgets showing the share of similar 
indutries is available. 

‚ Tentatively the figure of Rs. Five 
crores may not be far from the mark. 
Although there will be saving on 


account of reduction in administra- | 


tive staff etc., no. credit has been 


taken on account of that because, 


these persons could be utilised for 
administrating the new scheme. All 
this money will not be available 
because four-fifths of the workers 
outside the scheme іп the first year 
will still have to be assisted. On 
the other hand credit can be taken 
for part of the Rs. 89 crores Third 
Plan schemes for Khadi industries. 
Roughly there‘ will still be a gap of 
Rs. 10 crores, wich may have to be 


collected from the, public—the new ' 


class of entrepreneurs filling the gap 
of production particularly, and the 
public generally. 


It is a low price that the society ` 
might pay to introduce the spirit of © 


industrial progress and efficiency in 
the economic system. 
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THINK OF THE HAVE-NOTS ! 


DEAR READER, 

We don’t envy them. Far from it. We are happy at the break 
they’ve got and wish they enjoy themselves thoroughly. We hope they find 
the facilities satisfactory. We hope (Беу don’t feel bored for a moment, 
or irritated, or annoyed. And we hope they get back to their jobs refreshed 
and robust. 


Of course we are referring to the holiday-makers and tourists who 
have sought refuge in the charming hill stations of India from the 
enervating heat of summer in the plains. We speak also of the tourists from 
abroad, for we are anxious that they should get the full flavour of India’s 
traditional hospitality. We are anxious that they should not be pestered by 


* the cheats and vagabonds whose one interest in life is to separate the unwary 


and their money. And we are anxious also that the visitors should have 
no taste of discourtesy. 


When thinking of the cool comfort of hill resorts we cannot help 
thinking of the thousands who cannot get a few days off from their grind and 
of the millions who cannot afford it. There is little that can be done about 
the first category. The second encomrasses such a vast section of humanity 
that it is difficult to see what can be done about it in the near future. 


It is true that travel has become much cheaper than it used to be in the 
old days; it is true also that many facilities are now available for much small- 
er amounts than before. A man in Delhi doesn't need more than Rs 60 
to take his family for a few days to Rishikesh, forinstance. But then, how 
many in Delhi can afford even this? In many parts of India it is even more 
difficult. And of course the poor villager doesn't have the ghost of a chance. 


What is really required is an extensive, long-range scheme under which 
large numbers of poor people can get an opportunity to spend a few days 
without being haunted by the cares and worries of workaday life. 


It must be comparatively easy to make a start with organized labour. 
The Government, the employers and the trade unions should get together to 
evolve a scheme of this kind. With contributions from the employers and 
a subsidy from the Government, the trade unions should undertake to orga- 
nize trips in batches for workers and their families. And it is already be- 
ing done in many parts of the world. 


We are not talking of sightseeing tours only. We speak rather 
of stay at one healthy spot—say, Darjeeling, Kulu, Ootacamund, Panch- 
marhi, or Mahableshwar—for a reasonable period, say two to three weeks. 
It can be so arranged that every worker family gets such a break at least once 
in three years. 


May Day came as a reminder that while we are supposed to be advanc- 
ing towards socialism, the worker in farm or factory is not very much better 
off in terms of real wages than he was when the Five Year Plans commenc- 
ed. It looks as if progress will be exasperatingly, slow in this direction. 


While the efforts to bring about a levelling up of wages should be inten- 
sified, facilities that will prove that the worker’s importance is recognized 
and that there really is hope of achieving socialism in this country, however 
arduous the journey may be,should be provided. 

THE EDITOR. 





NO HOLIDAY FOR STATESMEN ж 
ж UPSETTING SUMMER FOR BIG MONEY 


NEW DELHI’s skyline in summer 
bears the mark of scorching May 
which scares not only the MPs but 
the Ministers—at least a good num- 
ber of them—away from the Capital. 
In the old days, the Viceroy: used 
to migrate with his three thousand 
and odd retinue to the cool heights 
of Simla, taking along with him the 
crowd from the Gymkhana and the 
Chelmsford. But independent India 
has given up this Moghul luxury and 
the present President has even made 
a gift of the old Viceregal Lodge in 
Simla to the nation to house scien- 
tists in their study. And the retinue 
which he takes along with him even 
on his tours abroad does not exceed 
half a dozen. In fact, only a few 
years ago, the Government, on its 
own, laid down that Dr Radhakri- 
shnan should not go out of the coun- 
try, unaccompanied by a staff. — 
The Ministers this year find it 
hard going. Although Sri Morarji 
Desai's P-form ban does not apply 
to them, the only alibi for a trip 
abroad this year seems to be the 
search for arms and dollars, which 
could benefit only Sri TTK or Sri 
Patnaik, or at most, SriSubramaniam 
and perhaps Morarjibhai. Profes- 
sor Humayun Kabir, however, 1s 
going on cultural promotion_to the 
Soviet Union and then on to Europe, 
while Sri Gopala Reddy goes for a 
brief ‘diversion to Afghanistan and 
Iran as the President’s Minister-in- 
waiting. In this respect, Smt. Lak- 
shmi Menon will have a more 
strenuous time as she will accompany 
the President to the West in June, 
the implied assignment will be to 
help in explaining our policy of non- 
alignment to friends as well as critics. 


THE Chinese and the Pakistanis 
have also upset the holiday calen- 
dar of the VIPs coming from abroad. 
In the last ten years, strangely 
enough, it was Mr Chou En-lai who 
alone among the super-VIPs came to 
Delhi in the height of summer, at the 
end of June in 1954, to sign the 
Panch Sheel Declaration. But this 


year, the procession of VIPs is not 
confined to the bracing winter 
months. Even in the sweltering 
May of New Delhi, Mr Dean Rusk 
comes with his high-powered aides 
and so does Mr Duncan Sandys. 
The compulsions of Kashmir have 


forced them to forget the heat, as. 


they are in a hurry to see that when 
Mr Bhutto confronts Sardar Swaran 
Singh a fortright later, the tempera- 
tere should come down to normal 
even if the /oos blow outside the 
conference rcom. 

. Asthe big-wigs busy themselves 
over the destiny of the beautiful 
Valley—as disputed as  Helen's 
cheeks—the Kashmir Premier him- 
self comes down to the Capital with 
Sri Sadiq and warns against any 
short-sighted surrender. An air of 
confidence, however, prevails in the 
Valley, itself, which is proved by the 
fact that the tourist crowds from 
diiferent parts of the country have not 
been panicked away, although in 
Srinagar there will be fewer Centre- 
based Ministerial Conferences this 
summer. This is the effect not of 
Pakistani sabre-rattling nor of angry 
Chinese protests, but of the Prime 
Minister’s directive last year that the 
State Governments should make no 
extravagant demands for VIP treat- 
ment taxing the resources of the 
J & K Government itself. 

Will the summer-heat mission 
of Mr Rusk or of Mr Sandys suc- 
ceed? Even the Connaught Place 
palmist cannot tell, just as Mr Aly 
Sabry, though heartened by the Chi- 
nese assurances, could hardly set the 
date for the direct tete-a-tete between 
Peking апа" New Delhi. For, sum- 
mer months do not necessarily weary 
out the;stubbornness of either Pakis- 
tan or her new-found bed-fellow, 
China. 

` ж ж ж 

PRESIDENT Ayub’s Western 

friends are keen that he should 
have the chance of enjoying his sum- 
mer months cn the Dal Lake. Call 
it by any name you like—interim 
set-up, trusteeship, internationalisa- 
tion—a Pakistani access to the 


Valley is being pressed for, and with- 
out that President Ayub would not 
even have a summit view: of Prime 
Minister Nehru. А mid-summer 
insistence of a spoilt child, it looks 
like, 

For Professor Galbraith it: is 
going to be an unrewarding summer. 
Back from the academic outing in 
Tokyo, he finds himself hemmed in 
by old-groove thinking in the State 
Department, which though пої 
objecting to his keeping the Guja- 
rati cat, would not prefer his assess- 
ment to General Clay’s prescription 
for our economic maladies. Bokaro 
is still a barren spot on Bihar’s map, 
and the temperature generated over 
it in Washington has frayed tempers 
in New Delhi. Orthodox pundits 
over there still regard public sector 


_as bad business, at best a Gal- 


braithian idiosyncrasy. And this 
ancient land of ours has quite a few 
devotees of orthodoxy in our midst. 
Sri G.D. Birla's attachment for the 
good old private enterprise is no 
stronger than Sri B.K. Nehru's. 

But Sri Subramaniam is not yet 
convinced about private-sector prio- 
rity for Bokaro, despite the fact that 
he spent a brief summer week in 
Dr Erhard's classic land of free enter- 
prise. 
the conscience of many an advocate 
of Indo-American honeymoon. 

E ж ж 
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Bokaro continues to trouble _ 


Mr Harriman has found Mr 


F 
I Khrushchev affable in high May- 
Day spirit over Laos—despite the 
presence of Dr Castro in Moscow 
and the sending up of the new Soviet 
sputnik—it does not follow that 
Prince Souvanna Phouma can relax 
with an all's-well-that-ends-well assu- 
rance so.long as Peking decides to 
fish in the troubled waters of the 
Mekong. The Chinese tantrums 
are going to pester Mr Khrushchev 
not only with the recurring ideologi- 
cal sunstrokes but continuing mos- 
quito bites as could be seen in the 
Afro-Asian journalists’ high-tension 
meet at Jakarta this week. If New 
Delhi can maintain sang-froid des- 
pite the mercury almost scoring the 
century (centigrade), it does not 
follow that Peking’s location on a 
northern latitude will keep its tempers 
cool. For, power-politics does not 
follow the laws of geography though 
it might cause violent cartographic 
seizures leading to aggression—as 
they are trying to in Ladakh. 
ж ж x 
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MAINSTREAM 


THE only VIP visitor here who is 


accustomed to Delhi summer is 


X the one who is known for his cold 


-, 


^ 


calculation even in the heat of angry 


disputations. Earl Mountbatten 
could comfortably reminisce in 
Rashtrapati Bhavan about the 


stormy days when he himself was its 
presiding diety. For, even in the 
bloody summer of 1947—prolonging 
into its agonising autumn—the 
Mountbatten plan of partition was 
carried through with the concurrence 
of the highest in the land, except 
one—and he happened to be the 
tallest among them. 

Today sixteen years later, he 
could gaze philosophically at the 
running sore of Kashmir which was 
first ripped open under his Уісе- 
royalty. For, no statesman in this 
wide world has contributed so much 
to the shaping of the Kashmir tangle 
as Earl Mountbatten himself—whe- 
ther in delaying the despatch of 
troops when Srinagar itself was 
threatened; or in calling halt to the 
Indian Army marching victoriously 
beyond Uri; or in quietly persuading 
the new Indian Government to send 
the case to the U.N. with all its 
sinister follow-ups in the demand 
for plebiscite. 

An informal visit no doubt, the 


^ Mountbatten mission may be the 


beginning of a new attempt at break- 
ing the Sino-Indian deadlock. What 
is important to note is that despite 
his reference to the Chinese aggres- 
sion, the noble Earl has not been 
withering in his attack on China, 
which may be the index—maybe 
only the index—of his anxiety not to 
alienate Peking unnecessarily. Even 
facing the hot wind of New Delhi, 
a tested British statesman never 
loses his calculated bearings. And 
China cannot be ignored in Britain’s 
map of the world. 


ж ж ж 


NEARER home, the summer 

brings no. holiday for Acharya 
Kripalani fearing to carry once 
again the North Bombay cross. 
His *Independen:?" candidature bless- 
ed with Jana Sangh support could 
give him no comfort in the new 
quandary brought about by Hafiz 
Sahib’s last-minute nomination. The 
green pastures of Amroha have turn- 
ed out for the aged Acharya to be a 
cruel mirage coming up in an arid 
desert. The summer’s electoral toils 
are too unbearable for the leader of 


the Bombay troika. 
- . 
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—————————— 
MESSAGE 
FROM 


SRI JAGJIVAN 


‘RAM 


Minister of Transport and Communications, India 


I am glad to know that the ‘Mainstream’, English Week- 
ly of Delhi, will be bringing out shortly a Special Number 
devoted to Summer Holiday Tourism. Many of our hill Stations, 
with their scenic beauty and salubrious climate, attract a large 
number of tourists every summer. There are, however, many 
unknown or comparatively less-known spots ‘of natural beauty 
and charm which can be developed to become centres of equal 
attraction. I hope the Special Number of ‘Mainstream’ will try 
to focus attention among other things, on the latter type of 


tourist centres also. 


I wish the Magazine all success. 


—————————.—. 


Meanwhile Dr Lohia’s optimism 
threatens to be shattered at Farukka- 
bad with the break-down of the 
PSP-SP unity talks. For it is clear 
if the PSP divides the Opposition 
votes, Dr Keskar may scrape through. 

With the by-election tables thus 
turning in favour of the Congress, 
the choice of a new President is 
expected to be finalised in the near 
future. After the successful conclu- 
sion of the West Bengal Congress 
Conference on the pleasant beaches 
at Digha, the prospect of Atulya 
Babu’s promotion to the air-condi- 
tioned comforts of present-day Con- 
gress Presidentship seems to have 
brightened up considerably. For, 
whatever hesitancy the Prime Minis- 
ter might have had in approving the 
election of the West Bengal Con- 
gress Chief to the AICC gaddi, 
seems to have gone with the Digha 
wind. The spectre of a Nehru veto 
no longer haunts Atulya Babu’s 
future. 

ж ж 

THE grand finale to a Parliament- 

ary session of Big Business ех- 
posures has been provided by the 
eventful debate on the Vivian Bose 
Report on the Dalmia-Jain scandals. 
And this will be the subject of much 
talk in New Delhi’s clubs and gossip 
centres throughout the summer. A 
few years ago, we had a Mundhra 
winter—thanks mainly to the late 
Feroze Gandhi—but this year, it 
will be a Dalmia summer, with the 


Birla Insurance Companies compet- 
ing as close second. Sri Thackersay 
also tripped and was caught by the 


vigilant Elders of the Rajya Sabha. 


. All this must be mortifying for 

Sri K.D. Malaviya's Кз one 
wanted to keep this summer as an 
exclusivly Malaviya Season, thank- 
ing Serajuddin for the treat. 
.. Adding up the score, it looks as 
if Big Business will find this summer 
more exhausting than they had bar- 
gained for. With mighty editors 
acting as the choice breed of hounds, 
they had hoped for a good Hunt in 
Parliament this time. But the hun- 
ters have turned out to be the major 
casualties, and it is the Opposition 
that could place the Auditors? report 
on the Birla irregularities on the 
Table of the Lok Sabha. Bad start 
for the businessman's summer. 


Мот every person flying West 1о- 

day is a lucky one Jooking for- 
ward to enjoying an English summer. 
The Jayanti Shipping magnate, Sri 
Teja, for instance. The urgent flight 
to London recently was not the start- 
ing point of a holiday. Rather, it 
was business, trying business at that. 
Snipers in New Delhi say that one 
of the Teja ships is in trouble in 
northern waters' and the new-born 
Jayanti faces another crisis. No 
ordinary summer for Sri Teja or the 
other well-known sponsors of this 
private-sector projectrun with public 
sector cash. 
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Tagore passages have been taken 
from THE WAYFARING POET, a 
Dunlop Tagore Centenary Publica- 
tion. The sketch on Page 13 is from 
TAGORE THE TRAVELLER, an 
Eastern Railway Tagore Centenary 
volume. The piece, Holiday in 
Lodakh is taken from Jawaharlal 
Nehru’s AUTO-BIOGRAPHY, John 
Lane, The Bodley Head Limited, 
London. Pukka Sahib’s Summer 
Holiday is formed out of the passages 
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THE LUTE AND THE PLOUGH 
A LIFE OF 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


by 
G. D. KHANOLKAR 


The author, himself a pupil of Santini- 
ketan, wrote the original biography in 
Marathi which was acclaimed as an out- 
standing contribution to Tagorean biblio- 
graphy. Reviewing it, the Times of 
India, wrote: “Тһе biography moves with 
the rhythm of an epic and the author’s 
diction, influenced by Gurudev's works ia 
the original, unfolds the life story of 
Tagore in all its richness and splendour.’’ 
The present translation, done by a dis- 
tinguished Englishman, reads like an 
original, bringing out the force and colour 
of Khanolkar’s Marathi. 


. Price : Rs 24 


THE BOOK CENTRE PRIVATE LTD. 
Ranade Road, Bombay-26. | 


То бе ош оп: 
TAGORE BIRTH ANNIVERSARY 
May 7, 1963. 





READ NEXT WEEK 
IN 


MAINSTREAM 


LANGUAGE 
and 
NATIONAL UNITY 


Discussion on the burning issue of Language 
as fostering or disrupting national unity. 


COMPULSORY 
DEPOSIT SCHEME 


Examination of the new scheme as an in- 


strument for raising resources. 


COMMUNIST 


from Dennis Kincaid’s BRITISH 
SOCIAL LIFE IN INDIA, 1608- RE-THINKING | 
1937, George Routledge & Sons Continuation of the discussion based on the 
Ltd., London. : experience of Indian Communist Movement. 
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SURESH VAIDYA 


I HAVE travelled far and wide in India, farther 
and wider than it falls to the lot of many of us to 
do, and I must confess I һауе enjoyed every moment 
of it. It has been an edifying experience too. The sce- 
nery this country presents has much to do with it. 
It is so wide and varied as to be fascinating. Almost 
everywhere the places and people I have come across 
had something new and refreshing to show. Super- 
ficially it all seemed bizarre. And yet I discovered that 
in spite of the variations and differences, everything 
fitted into a pattern. It was like a vast mosaic. 


That, I believe, is the crux of it. Whether I go to 
Assam in the. east, to the south, or farthest west to 
the NWFP, which once formed a part of India, the 
country and the people give the impression of being 
one. We may seem different, one place may look 
entirely unlike the other, and yet everything falls into 
place, fits like rooms in a huge, sprawling mansion. 


That impression registered on me even as a boy. 
I was nine then. Along with my father, elder sister 
and aunt, I went from Bombay to Calcutta. That 
was in 1919. Long travels were not common in those 
days, and by and large people lived sequestered lives 
in their own provinces, even districts. We travelled 
via Allahabad, Banaras and Gaya, dropping at those 
places since they were well-known centres of pilgrim- 
age. Up to Madhya Pradesh I did not notice much 
difference in the people or the scenery, but farther 
north it became obvious. The people's features were 
not different, but their manners and habits were. 
I thought they drank too much milk, and ate far too 
many chapatis and puris, while meat became a rare 
and even frowned upon commodity. It changed in 
Bengal, mind you, where rice, fish and meat once 
again figured in the menu, and for the first time I 
tasted food cooked in sarson (mustard) oil, which I 
did not relish. 


NO STRANGER 


The places I had passed through had been new 
to me both from the scenic and the human viewpoints, 
and yet unaccountably, even at that early age, I did 
not feel like a stranger in them. On the contrary I 
had a feeling 'of belonging. That feeling could not 
be a childhood fancy either, for twentyfive years later 
when I went on a western journey of similar dimen- 
sions, reaching Landi Khana on the old Afghan bor- 
der, I felt exactly the same, that I belonged. The 
hills of the Khyber were bare, and the Pathan people, 
whether Muslim, Hindu .or Sikh, bearded and hefty. 
And yet I communicated with them freely and happi- 
ly. Not a shadow of reserve or foreignness lurked in 
my mind, m m 
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Travelling in India 


India produces that instinctive feeling of being one 
country, that makes travelling so homely an expe- 
rience. This I have heard from f oreigners too. 


LIVING PAST 


I come from Bombay. At school we were always 
encouraged to travel. Hardly a vacation would pass 
when our class would not organise a trip. They were 
enjoyable affairs, because the teachers who came 
with us exercised only nominal discipline, actually 
behaved like friends which was a refreshing expe- 
rience. The trips used to be to the caves—Elephanta, 
Borali, Karla, and so on; and more often to the forts 
of which there are a number in Maharashtra. The 
trips would thrill me. The caves and the forts were 
invariably in deep jungles, and going to them was 
something in the nature of an adventure. The build- 
ings were mighty, impressive to look at, but to our 
eyes they were alsa something more. In the lessons 
at school we had read about Shiva and Buddha, the 
great Shivaji and the Maratha generals. They were 
our people, our ancestors. In my imagination I would 
people them with those personalities. The caves 
and the forts would then drop their hoary, ruined 
appearance, and become alive. 


Later in life I had occasion to see many more 
caves, forts and historical monuments, and I must 
бау even now I see old historical figures moving 
among them. For instance let me pay a visit to the 
Red Fort at Delhi and my mind’s eye begins to see the 
Moghul emperors seated on their marble pedestals, 
the courtiers asquat on rich carpets laid on the floors, 
incense burning everywhere, gold, silver and jewels 
sparkling, warriors astride resplendent stallions. I 
instinctively feel myself a part of that history. It is 
a glorious feeling too, for India’s history is long and 
something to be proud of. 


CULTURAL UNITY 


Yet another factor that makes travelling homely 
for me is the cultural unity of India. I was in Mar- 
gherita once. Don't ask me where Margherita is. 
Look at your map, you will find it stuck in the north- 
eastern corner of Assam, just below the Tirap Agency . 
of NEFA which the Chinese recently invaded. As I 
was wandering through the streets of that shantytown, 
the sight of children going to school.struck me with 
great force. I stood still and watched them. The 
boys wore shorts znd shirts, chappals carelessly worn, 
dawdling noisily on their way to school, while the girls 
in Indian-style skirts and blouses—and some frocks— 
plodded on in a separate group. What fascinated me 
about them was that they were a typical lot, they 


could as well be school children from Calcutta, Poona 
or Ambala. In short, Indian schocl children. 


I went into the Tirap Agency which is one continu- 
ous belt of impenetrable jungle. In a remote corner 
of the forest we came upon an elephant camp. It 
was a series of low tents with elephants pottering all 
around. ' It front of- each tent cooking was going on, 
cooking that struck me specially, for what do Ғ see but 
the same brass utensils simmering on: fires built up 
between stones—a sight that I have seen south, north, 


centre, west. Oh, yes, wherever one goesin India. one ` 


finds that the basic cultural pattern of the people is 
the same, we cook the same way, we eat the same 
way, we even sleep the same way. 


KNOW HINDI ^" 


_ In the practical, that is the linguistic sense, India 
15 а good country to get on in, provided you know 
Hindi. I know ‘the language controversy is raging 
.wild in the country today. In spite of it I would like 
to stress that point. I told you elsewhere of my 


trip to the Afghan border during the pre-partition days. 


At Landi Kotal I spoke to many Afridi and Moha- 
mmeden tribesmen who had come то shop in the town 
from the surrounding areas. Pushtu is the language 


of the Pathan people, and yet so many of them spoke 
Hindi. . : 


Recently I travelled in the farthest extremities of 
the Jaisalmer district of the Thar desert where habita- 
tion is non-existent for hundreds of miles. I came 
across a Sindhi Muslim shepherd there. What do 
you think I spoke to him in? Hindi. It. wasn’t 
good Hindi, mind you, but passable, for we communi- 

cated in it for some hours, with understanding on both 
sides. - 2 ; 


' Неге I would like to mention an interesting expe- 


rience I had in Trivandrum. Since public transport- 


is limited in that city we decided to hire a taxi by the 
day. The taxi-driver was an old codger, and an argu- 
mentative fellow into the bargain. Worse still he 
spoke to us in English which, try as we might, we 
could not make head or tail of. He had the same 
grouse against us—he said we spoke rotten English. 
A deadlock was reached. How were we going to tra- 
vel about in Kerala in the circumstances? In despe- 
ration I blurted out a few words in my broken Hindi. 
And the miracle happened—he replied also in broken 
Hindi. I am sure апу Hindi-speaking person would 
have laughed at us, but we kept company for a whole 
week, seeing together all the places in Kerala we 
' wanted to. Р 
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While in Rajasthan 
Travel with 


Tourist Guide Service 


.. the - tried and tested, dependable | 
Excursion. Agency of the State. 


Ж Information & Reservations 
Ж Taxis & Elephant Rides 


Ж Shikar or Sightseeing in Tiger-infested 
Forests - р 


АА ААДА АА 


‘Excursions to far-off fabled’ places, 
or to Resorts near famous cities like 


JAIPUR: UDAIPUR | 
AJMER CHITTOR ` 
JODHPUR ' MT. ABU 
JAISALMER BHARATPUR 
BUNDI. . ALWAR 


TOURIST GUIDE 
SERVICE | 


Head Office : THOLIA CIRCLE, MIRZA ISMAIL 
ROAD, JAIPUR (RAJASTHAN). . 
Phone : 3862;Grams : EXCURSIONS 


Branch Offices: CIRCUIT HOUSE, JODHPUR. 
Phone : 266 Grams: INDAIRLINE 


LAXMI VILLAS PALACE HOTEL 
UDAIPUR ^ 
Phone : 13 Grams : EXCURSIONS 


CHETAK CIRCLE, UDAIPUR. .” 
Phone: 326 Grams : INDAIRLINE 
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PRAN ‘NATH’ SETH 


Director, Government of India Tourist Office, Calcutta 


WHILE settling the internal feuds between Nepal 

and Sikkim in the early thirties of the last century 
in the Eastern Himalayas, Lt.-Gen G.A. Lloyd took 
a fancy for a small village called Darjeeling. 


He decided to build a sanatorium for convalescent 
servants of East India Company on a summit near this 
village in.the heart of a forest. The Maharaja of 
Sikkim, who was overlord of this territory, ceded the 
area to the East India Company for:a subsidy of 
Rs 3,000/- а year. At that time, the area yielded a 
revenue of only Rs 20/- рег annum. Lt.-Gen Lloyd 
could not have imagined that this lonely spot would 
become one of the most beautiful hill resorts. 


The real founder of Darjeeling, however, was 
Dr Campbell, a former British Resident in Nepal who 


^ subsequently became its first Deputy Commissioner. 


Within a few years, the place was humming with life 
— 3a number of European-style houses came up and 
also a bazaar, a hospital and roads. Experimental 
cultivation of tea and coffee and Continental fruits 
was started. 


UNIQUE 


Darjeeling is a unique hill resort—there is no 
other in India which presents such a panoramic view 
of the Himalayas. To the north of Darjeeling lie the 
magnificent snow-capped mountains, 40 miles away 
as the crow flies. In the centre is the majestic Kan- 
chenjunga (28,146 ft.)—the third highest peak in the 
world. To the west stand the massive peaks of 
Kabru (24,000 ft.) and Janu (25,300 ft). On the 
east of Kanchenjunga stand several other imposing 
snow-capped peaks. The great Mount Everest 
(29,002 ft) can also be seen on a clear day. 


- Darjeeling is not inaccessible today as it “used to 
Бе. A two-hour hop from Calcutta by an Indian 
Airlines plane brings one to the small airport of Bag- 
dogra, 56 miles from the 7,000 ft. high mountain 
city. The last lap of the journey is either by car or by 
a tiny train from Siliguri. If one goes by train, the 
joy of vacation begins right away. 


ROMANTIC 


The beauty that reveals itself at every turn of the 
charming railway baffles description. Blue- and 
green foothills are sharply outlined against the azure 
sky. Stately trees entangled with creepers, over- 
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. Thunderbolt Town 


hanging foliage, rocks and boulders, waterfalls, ex- 
tensive plains visible from time to time with meander- 
ing rivers looking like silver ribbons—a romantic 
vista. Motor road and tortuous rail track cross and 
recross as the train gasps its way up. On either side 
are the smiling tea gardens. A pretty wayside halt 
is Ghoom. Another six-hour j journey, and you are in 
Darjeeling. 


‘Apart from the prolific natural beauty, the town 
has modern amenities—luxury hotels, cinema, thea- 
tres, clubs and restaurants. 


MANY SIGHTS 


The mornings are bright. This is the time to visit 
Brabourne Park with its splendour of gladioli, tiger 
lilies, hydrangeas. The park is indeed a carpet of 
flowers. Those interested in alpine trees and flowers 
may visit the Botanical Gardens. The Natural His- 
tory Museum is interesting. Five minutes’ walk 
from Chowrastha—heart of the city—the museum 


"has mounted specimens of animals, reptiles, birds and 


butterflies which inhabit Darjeeling. Then there 15 
the Himalayan Mountaineering Institute where ‘the 
Director of Field Training is Tenzing Norkay. It 


“has a museum, class-rooms and a hostel. 


MONASTERIES 


Tf you are in Darjeeling in spring and autumn, 
there is horse racing in the smallest but highest race 
course in the world. 


A visit to one of the Buddhist monasteries is a 
good experience. The Bhutia Basti monastery is in 
the centre of the town. The name Darjeeling was 
given to this monastery. In Tibetan ‘Dorje means 
thunderbolt and ‘Ling’ means place. Literally, 
Darjeeling means Place of the Thunderbolt. A larger 
Buddhist monastery is situated on Ghoom, just off 
the cart road, four miles south of Darjeeling. Its 
‘central image of Lord Buddha is a fine piece of dcm 
ture. 


Darjeeling has two special bazaar days in the weak 
when Nepalese and Bhutias set up their little stalls 
in the square and sell a variety of articles—from vege- 


‘tables to jewellery. Villagers trek several miles to 


bring their wares to the bazaar. Here we find curios, 
carved wooden boxes, jewellery, fur-caps, statuettes, 
shawls, embroidered textiles and several other articles. 
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S. SRINIVASACHAR 


Tourist Industry—Future Vista 


TOURISM is essentially a peace-time industry and. 


in a country where tourist facilities are organised, 
its ramifications are to be found in every important 
sector of economic, social and cultural life. A 
mobile population thirsting for travel, education and 
recreation is a symbol of a dynamic civilisation. 

We in India, still in the throes of an economic 
revolution, began feeling the impact of world tourism 
over ten years ago. That was a time when India was 
still struggling to shake off the hangover of colonia- 
lism. There was a ‘chronic shortage of everything 
that a tourist values and is prepared to pay for— 
speedy and comfortable domestic air-transport, air- 
conditioned rail-coaches, decent hotel and su pplement- 
ary accommodation, taxi and guide services, shopp- 
ing facilities and a host of other amenities which go 
to make a tourist's sojourn happy and memorable. 


We have made a significant advance since those 
days of ‘shortage, although a good deal still remains 
to be done. Statistics, quoted often, may be repeated 
here to illustrate the point. In 1951 barely 17,000 
tourists visited India and in ten years this number 
had risen to over eight times. In 1955, tourists spent 
Rs, 103 million in India and five years later this had 
nearly doubled to Rs. 205 million. In the past seven 
years alone, tourists spent the equivalent of Rs. 1240 
million in foreign currency in our country and thus 
provided a substantial fillip to the country's expanding 
economy. 

Today the tourist industry is reckoned India's 
sixth largest earner of foreign exchange and accounts 
for 2.4 per cent of her exports. There is no doubt 
now that almost everyone realises the welcome impact 
of intourist trade on our balance of payments posi- 
tion. : 
The compulsions of an expanding economy have 
revealed the strength as well as.the inadequacies 
inherent in any proposition that seeks to mount 
promotional programmes ona large scale. The 
country's desperate need for foreign exchange con- 
trasts with our inability to devote a considerable 
part of foreign exchange earned from tourism for 
investment in tourist promotion. Although hotel 
bed capacity has increased since Independence by 
about 40 per cent to 11,000 beds, we still need some- 
thing like 8000 to 8,500 additional beds in the coming 
four or five years. This calls for investment of 
the order of Rs 22 crores in the private sector. 


PRIVATE SECTOR SHY 

But private entrepreneurs are shy of investing 
money for various reasons. Тһе Government has 
Offered several incentives such as tax-holiday and 
loans for new hotel undertakings. It is still too early 
to predict the impact of these. concessions on the 
investment climate. 


The future prospects of India's tourist industry 
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are dependent on many imponderables. There 
is, in the first place, a basic limitation inherent in 
India's geographical situation. Although it is strate- 
gically situated with reference to other Asian countries 
and the Pacific region, India is still a far-off destina- 
tion from Europe and the Western Hemisphere which, 
between them, account for the major part of our 
tourist trade. 


MARKET RESEARCH 


A large majority of the tourists belong to middle- 
income groups and jet travel half way round the world 
is still an expensive affair. Asa result, only the rela- 
tively richer section of the travelling public in these 
countries think of far off destinations in Asia. No 
promotional programme will be fully rational until 
it is based on a scientifically conducted market re- 
search. The Department of Tourism has been able 
to sponsor one such research survey in the U.S. only 
now. 


_ Even so, our promotional efforts are becoming 
increasingly purposive. The tourism plan approved 


_by the Planning Commission for the period 1961-66 


provides for an outlay of nearly Rs 8 crores which is 
three times as much as was spent during the Second 
Five-Year Plan. 


With a view to ensuring the most efficient possible 
deployment of these resources, the Central and State 
Governments are concentrating on select destinations 
which are known to have proved tourist potential. 
Over three dozen tourist bungalows of the first and 
second categories have been built at important tourist 
resorts to provide decent inexpensive accommodation 


SIGHT SEEING COACHES 


A number of State Governments have now made 
it possible for tourists to reserve accommodation in 
Dak Bungalows and other Government-owned rest- 
houses which had been till now exclusively reserved 
for the use of travelling officials. The State Govern- 
ments have started city sight-seeing coach services in 
almost every city of importance so that tóurists who 
cannot afford to hire taxis and luxury cars can visit 
the places of interest without much expense or trouble. 


An important function of the Department of Tou- 
rism is to train information personnel and guides 
employed in travel trade organisations. To this end, 
staff training courses are being conducted periodically 
in New Delhi and as a result large number of young 
men and women working at these counters have re- 
ceived training. Trained guides are now available at 
almost every important tourist centre. 


The department maintains eight overseas ‘offices 
at important centres of the world tourist market to 
manage the day-to-day problems of publicity, infor- 
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mation and public relations. In short, barring Japan, 
India can claim to have the best tourist organisation 
in Asia. 

In assessing the future prospects of India’s tourist 
industry an important point to remember is that faci- 
lities cannot exclusively be created for tourists in an 


under-developed economy. ‘Transport services, hotel , 


accommodation, good roads and motels, evening 
entertainmerts, a high degree of public sanitation and 
numerous other little things which go to build up 
а country's receptive facilities should be there as the 
natural products of a developed modern society. 

If conditions have vastly improved in the last 
decade itis because.of the many significant achieve- 
ments of India’s planned economy. 


UPWARD TREND 


So far, India’s intourist industry has been showing | 


a steady upward trend. Except for a slight, almost 
negligible recession during the last two months 
of the last vear, the record of tourist arrivals has 
shown a consistent upward curve. à 

But the same thing cannot be said of the rate of 
acceleration. Here are the statistics: 1957 showed an 
acceleration of 22.2 per cent over the previous year; 
1958, 14.5 per cent; 1959, 18.7 per cent; 1960, 12.5 
per cent and 1961, 13.6 per cent. While this decline 
in the rate of acceleration is by no means alarming, 
it pointsto an important quality inherent in the 
tourist industry. 
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% For all the information on holiday resorts, based on professional knowledge and experience, brought 


* For articles of quality, written by people long groomed in the travel trade, with a feeling for the lan- 


* For advertising your products, to read about the best that is being produced anywhere 
* For unmatched excellence of production, for the sheer delight of turning the pages—posh, exquisitely 


* For the actual feel of a city or a resort; to capture the spirit of places 
* For down to earth details, so valuable for a visitor to a new town, or State 


THERE IS NOTHING LIKE "INDIAN HOLIDAY" 


The Magazine with the hall-mark of quality, of taste 
Printed on imported Italian Art paper, at India's best printing press. 
Latest issue on Rajasthan carries an independent Sales Guide. Ir is indeed two magazines in one. 


For details write to— 


THE INDIAN HOLIDAY, 


THOLIA CIRCLE, 
JAIPUR (RAJASTHAN) ; 
POI, 


We are bound to reach a point, notwithstanding 
our promotional 2fforts, when the rate of acceleration 
may slow down for reasons entirely beyond our con- 
trol. The fare-structure of international air-trans- 
port, for instance, has an intimate bearing on arrivals 
from distant markets. 

The unwarranted Chinese aggression in October 
last and the declaration of national emergency by the 
Government of India had a somewhat adverse effect 
on tourist arrivals in November and December. 
The slightest recessionary trend in the U.S. economy 
can upset the entire pattern of world tourism. 


INTERNAL GROWTH 


These are among the big imponderables. But by 
and large, under conditions of normalcy India is 
bound to enjoy an increasing share of world tourism. 
Our optimism іп this regard is closely linked to the 
declared objectives of our own plans for a massive 
development of our economy. 

A satisfactory feature of our tourist industry is the 
steady growth in local incomes and the standard of 
living of men and women in India. A large number 
of our people are now seized with a zest for travel and 
the State Governments have accordingly improved 
travel and accommodation facilities in a large num- 
ber of tourist areas. 

With improvements in the home holiday market, 
India’s intourist industry is bound to benefit a great 
deal. 
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Beauty in Blue 


А5 you approach Mettuppalayam and look ош of 

the window into the distance through the clear 
sunlight, you know why your destination is called 
Nilgiris, or Blue Mountains. 

There tower the hills, etched in dark blue against 
the background of what seems a light blue sky, with 
the floating fleecy white clouds sharpening the con- 
trast. You get the same impression as when you 
turn the corner and are face to face with the breath- 


taking beauty that the first glimpse of the Taj Mahal - 


reveals. Only, the natural grandeur of the dark blue 
hills is infinitely more powerful. 

From Mettuppalayam to the foot of the hills is 
a level stretch flanked by rows and rows of slender 
palm trees, the tall, almost white trunks topped by 
bunches of long green leaves. And as you get closer to 
the ranges more majestic trees come up and pass by, 
outstanding being the jack trees with their heavy load 
of large, prickly-skinned fruits. 

A chill wind and a grating noise beneath you 
make you aware that you are already on the ascent. 
The noise, you find on looking out, is producded by 
the toothed rail in the middle of the track, meant to 
hold the train from slipping down. 


TWO VIEWS 


As the train—a small affair consisting of box-like 
carriages pulled by a tiny engine in front and pushed 
by another such from behind—slowly winds its way: 
up, you have plenty of time to take in the beauty of 
your surroundings. 

On one side you see nothing at all, or rather only 
a few square feet of rocky surface. Putting your 
head out and gazing up, you see quite an impressive 
bulwark of solid rock, broken here and there by ver- 
dure shyly peeping out of openings. On the other 
side, however, it is entirely .different. Almost right 
down from the track is a steep fall into ravines. If 
you are morbid you think of possibilities for suicide 
or murder. If you are normal, you wish the train 
would stop for a while so you can take a stroll up :o 
that distant stream which goes bouncing on the rocks. 

Now and then the train stops at stations with 
rather quaint names reminiscent of British days— 
Runnymede; Hillgrove and so on. Finally, about 
midday, Coonoor, the first major halt on the way :o 
Ooty. Coonoor station is at the base of a lovely 
valley; you find the town itself is in rising layers on all 
sides of the station. The posh locality is there— 
Mount Pleasant—a'ongside the bazaar, which looks 
like a miniature reproduction of any bazaar in any 
major Indian town. 

And you're off again. The train backs out of the 
station yard and taen moves forward up a slope. 
Soon you pass: Aruvankadu with its famous cordite 
factory with- its cwn rail siding. Then соте 
the beautiful valleys of Ketty and Lovedale. 
And at last, through the Fernhill bridge you enter 
Ootacamund itself—with the lake on your left and the 
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well-known race course-on your right. 

At first sight, Ooty is a disappointment. The 
rich scenery you have passed through has not prepar- 
ed you for a busy town, as clean or dirty as any other. 
But as you go in to locate a hotel you realize that this 
is the natural outgrowth around a railhead. The 
steep roads you see beyond the racecourse going up 
the Elk Hill and again on your left going up the Jail 
Hill hold out much promise. Well, you must investi- 
gate at leisure. 

Determined to get the maximum pleasure out of 
your stay, you decide on hiking. Every day takes you 
to new places. But first naturally you start with what 
the town itself has to offer. And top among these are 
the Government Botanical Gardens, partly laid out 
artificially and partly made grand by nature itself. 
The combination is striking. The lawns and the 
flower beds merge into the huge unkempt trees as you 
climb past the Governor's house (now Raj Bhavan) 
to the Wood House, from where you see the whol 
beauty of Ooty's setting. - 


NASAL MUSIC 

Climbing down again and going up in another 
direction, you come across a row of huts, quaint 
dwelling places with tiny doorways through which 
you have to crawlin. Not that you can do so with- 
out permission. Women are sitting around; and 
they look as if they can tackle you without much 
difficulty. Finding you are interested, the women 
huddle together and begin to sing—unusual nasal 
singing. These are Toda women. What of the men- 
folk? ‘They are tending their buffaloes in the hills. 
Well, there comes one of them—tall, robust, majestic, 


‘looking like a picturesque Roman complete with. 


toga. 


Another day's outing takes you along Stone . 


House Hill—so called after a stone construction to 
house government offices built by the British—up a 
winding road and many shortcut footpaths to Dodda- 
betta, the Big Peak, the highest point in the Nilgiris. 
Here is a small ‘white building, which was once the 
observatory which now is in Kodaikanal. From here, 
if you stay on Jate enough, you see the lights of Mysore 


City and Brindavan. And you also hear a distant , 


roar now and then. More certainly, you hear the 


howling jackals. 


AND THE DOWNS 


There are many other minor spots. 
a delight in whichever direction you go. 

And then there are the rich verdant downs for 
which Ooty is justly famous. Even the widely tra- 
yelled insist'they are unique, the green grassy slopes 
in their picturesque layers. 

One valuable tip: if you really want to enjoy the 


But hiking is 


. the beauty of Ooty, set out alone, with some snacks 


and a book if you are so inclined. That’s the best 
way to enjoy it. 


MAINSTREAM 


On this, the birthday week of Rabindranath 
Tagore, we present here some vignettes from his 
writings providing an insight to his wandering spirit 


Vignettes from 
Tagore 


I was one day summoned upstairs to my father. 

How would I like to go with him to the Himalayas, 
I was asked. . Away from the Bengal Academy and 
off to the Himalayas? 

Our first halt was to be for a few days at Bolpur. 
Satya had been there a short time before with his 
parents. No self-respecting nineteenth-century in- 
fant would have credited the account of his travels 
which he gave us on his return. But we were differ- 
ent, and had had no opportunity of learning to deter- 
mine the line between the possible and the impossible. 
Our Mahabharata and Ramayana gave us no clue to 
it. Nor had we then any children's illustrated books 
to guide us in the way a child should go. All the 
hard-and-fast laws which govern the world we learnt 
by knocking up against them. 

Satya had told us that, unless one was very very - 
expert, getting into a railway carriage was a terribly 
dangerous affair—the least slip, and it was all up. 
Then, again, a fellow had to hold on to his seat with 
all his might, otherwise the jolt at starting was so 
tremendous there was no telling where one would get 
thrown offto. So when we got to the railway station 
I was all a-quiver. So easily did we Bet into our 
compartment, however, that I felt sure the worst 
was yet to come. And when, at length, we made an 
absurdly smooth start, without any semblance of ad- 
venture, I felt woefully disappointed. 

The train sped on; the broad fields with their 
blue-green border trees, and the villages nestling in 
their shade flew past in a stream of pictures which 
melted away like a flood’ of mirages. It was evening 
when we reached Bolpur. As I got into the palan- 
quin I closed my eyes. I wanted to preserve the 
whole of the wonderful vision to be unfolded before 
my waking eyes in the morning light. The fresh- 
ness of the experience would be spoilt, I feared, by 


incomplete glimpses caught in the vagueness of the 
dusk... 


ж ж + 


We stayed about a month in Amritsar, and, to-. 
wards the middle of April, started for the Dalhousie 
Hills. The last few days in Amritsar seemed as if 
they would never pass, the call of the Himalayas was 
so strong upon me. . 

The terraced hill-sides, as we went up in a jhampan, 
were all aflame with the beauty of the flowering spring 
crops. Every morning we would make a start after 
our bread and milk, and before sunset take shelter for 
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the night in the next staging bungalow. My eyes 
had no rest the livelong day, so great was my fear 
lest anything should escape them. Wherever, at a 
turn of the road into a gorge, the great forest tress 
were found cluster:ng closer, and from underneath 
their shade a waterfall trickling out, like a little dau- 
ghter of the hermitage playing at the feet of hoary 
sages wrapt in meditation, babbling its way over the 
black moss-covered rocks, there the jhampan bearers 
would put down their burden, and take arest. Why, 
oh why, had -we to leave such spots behind, cried 
my thirsting heart, why could we not stay on there 
for ever? - 


ж * * 


In my early ycuth I had conceived a fancy to 
journey along the Grand Trunk Road, right up to 
Peshawar, in a bullock-cart. No one else supported 
the scheme, and coubtiess there was much to be 
urged against it as a practical proposition.. But 
when I discoursed on it to my father he was sure it 
was a splendid idea—travelling by railroad was not 
worth the name! With which observation he pro- 
ceeded to recount to me his own adventurous wander- 
ings on foot and horseback. Of any chance of dis- 
comfort or peril he had not a word to say... 


—From Reminiscences. 
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At night we got into a train at Howrah. Its 
jolts and jerks mads my sleep flow turb:dly, a curious 
Ғатгаро composed of drowsiness, wakefulness апа 
dreams. At intervals there were flashing garlands of 
lights; you heard gongs going and uproars swelling, 
the names of stations being called out in a multipli- 
city of voices. All this would then be followed by 
three successive sounds from a station gong indicating 
` the departure of the train, and in moments every- 
thing would vanish, and we would have utter dark- 
ness and utter silence, broken only by the restless 
whirr of the wheels cutting through . the star-lit 
night. Following the rhythm of that sound a curi- 
ous medley of dreams danced through my head all 
night. Wehadto change to another train at Madhu- 
pur station at 4 o'clock in the morning. In the pale 
early morning ligh- I sat at the window and looked 
out at the rushing world. The train was running 
ceaselessly. At places one could see in the uneven 
fields a streak of sand marking the dried-up bed o? a 
stream. Along it were protruding huge, black rocks, 
like the skeleton of the earth. At places one saw a 
hillock looking like an enormous head. The hills in 
the distance were deep blue, as if the blue clouds hav- 
ing descended to the earth for a bout of sport were 
entrapped for good. They were spreading their 
wings in an attempt to escape, but they were tied 
down....There stood a man, a stick in his hand, 
black like granite, his massess of curly hair tied up in 
a knot. 


There was a pair of buffaloes with the yoke across 
them. The day's ploughing had not yet started and 
they were gazing steadily at the train. At intervals 
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there were spots enclosed in hedges formed by the 
ghritakumari (a wild creeper). Beautifully clean, 
each of these enclosures had a brick-built well within. 
The landscape around had a parched aspect, with 
thin, long, dried-up blades of mada grass looking like 
white hairs. The stunted little leafless herbs had 
become desiccated, black апа warped.. Here and 
there you saw a palm standing in the, distance, long- 
legged and small-headed. Now and then you also 
saw a banyan or a mango’ tree.: I saw the broken ' 
plinth of an old roofless hut standing in the middle of 
a baked field, staring forlornly at its own shadow. 
Nearby lay the half-burnt trunk of a giant tree. 


We arrived at Giridih station at 6 a.m. and here 
we were done with the train. From this point 
onwards we would be carried by a man-drawn mail 
coach. It hardly deserved to be called a coach, this 
ridiculously smail cage planted on four wheels. 


First of all we finished our bath and meals at the 
Dak Bungalow of the town. There was not a blade - 
of grass within view, only a few straggling trees. All 
round you saw ripples of ochre earth: А sickly pony. 
tied under a tree was looking round wondering what 
to eat, and for want of any occupation was rubbling ` 
itself against the trunk of the tree. To another 
tree was tied by a long rope a goat. After profound 
meditation it had decided to nibble noisily, at some 
green vegetable that looked like a herb. We left 
this place by a hill road that afforded a fairly long 
view ahead as well as behind. In the sun the road 
lay, long and sinuous like a serpent, across the par- 
ched, empty vast expanse.of'a field. At one time the | 
coach was being pulled with difficulty up the higher 
stretches, at another it slid fast down the lower ones. 
As we passed on, gradually hills came into view. 
There were sal trees, tall and slender. There were 
ant-hills. There were felled trunks. At places there 
were hills covered with thin trees, completely leafless. 
These starved trees seemed to point their long, shri- 
velled-up, bony fingers towards the heavens. The 
hills looked like Bhishma’s bed of arrows. 


. —From Bichitra Prabandha, 1885. 
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Darjeeling, 1887 


` Here we are in Darjeeling. В” behaviour all the 
way was above reproach. She did not'cry much. 
She enjoyed herself thoroughly, screaming and 
shouting and calling out to birds, though birds were ` 
nowhere to be seen. | . i 


Boarding the ferry-steamer at Saraghat was 
quite a job: ten o’clock at night, a hundred and one 
items of luggage, a handful of porters, five women 
and but one man. Across the river a metre-gauge 
train waited for us. Each compartment had four 
berths. We were six. The ladies and the luggage 
were bundled into the women’s compartment—which 
sounds very simple but took some doing, shouting 
and running and, all said and done, quite a bustle. 
Yet N—remarked that-I had done nothing, meaning ` 
one would have been more of a man had one; in the 
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circumstances, behaved like a person gone wholly 
mad. But I have passed through so hectic a period: 
opening anc closing trunks without number, shoving 
trunks under benches and pulling them out again; 
chasing trunks and parcels, and trunks and parcels 
chasing me like a curse ; losing track of so many, 
recovering so many, and failing to recover so many, 
and making gigantic efforts to recover the lost ones — 
I feel sure that never has such a fate befallen a gentle- 
man of six-and-twenty years. I am now afflicted 
with baggage-phobia: my teeth chatter at the sight of 
trunks. When on all sides of me І see only trunks, 
trunks without end, small, big and medium-sized, 
heavy and light, of wood and tin, of leather and 
cloth—one above another, one beside another and 
one behind another—then do I lose all my normal 
powers of speech and locomotion, and my vacant 
looks, my pale face and my abject demeanour make 
me seem a thorough coward. So, after all, N—must 
be right. 

Anyway. I boarded another compartment and lay 
down. There were two other Bengalis from Dacca 
in that compartment. One of them was almost 
bald. He spoke to me in Bengali with a very queer 
sort of grammar.... | 

From Siliguri all the way up to Darjeeling there 
was no end to S's effusions: ‘How pretty!’ ‘What a 
lovely sight!’ "Isn't is just wonderful? He prodded 
me every row and then saying, ‘Look, R— well, 
І had to look and see now a tree, now a cloud and 
now a hill girl with an awfully snub nose, and now per- 
haps something that I could not even notice because 
the train had moved on, S—wailing that I had missed 
a sight. 

Gradually it became colder and there were clouds 
and then a touch of cold and then a fit of sneezing 
and then zll sorts of wraps апа rugs and thick 
woollen socks, feet freezing, hands numbed, faces 
blue, voices hoarse and immediately after that, Darjee- 
ing. 

. Once again those trunks and bags and bed-rolls 
and parcels, item after item of baggage, porter after 
porter, getting all the bag and baggage from the brake- 
van, identifying each item, entrusting them to porters, 
obtaining a clearance from the Sahib-in-charge by 
producing the receipt, arguing with the Sahib, missing 
certain items, and making frantic efforts to recover the 
lost ones—all this took nearly two hours of my time. 


—From Chhinnapatra. ` 


Earth has hardly anything to show more fair 
than the beauty of the landscape alongsidethe Ganga, 
south of Santipur. On either bank, rows of peace- 
ful cottages, nestling under shady trees, stretch in an 
unbroken line—a delight to the eye. Here and there, 
a ledge of the bank, swathed in emerald grass, rolls 
down to the lap of the river. Shrubberies, deeply 
entangled in liana, lean up to the water's edge to 
peep, as it were, at their own reflection swaying end- 
lessly on the water. The sun's rays weave in them a 
chiaroscurc of light and shade, or impart a golden 
glint to the tender green of the quivering leaves, atop 
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the bushes. A boat rests, as idle as a painted ship, 
anchored to the trunk of a tree nearby. Rocking 
gently in the breeze, it seems to slumber cosily to 
the ceaseless lullaby of the water lapping against the 
bank. A meandering foot-path runs down under 
an arcade of tall trees right up to the edge of the 
river where the boat stands. Down this foot-path, 
come the village women with jwater-pitchers, poised 
daintily in the crook of their arms. A group of boys 
romp in the muddy waters close to the bank—swim- 
ming like water-sprites, splashing water at one another. 


How mystericusly beautiful are the ancient river- 
ghats—mellowed by the patina of time. One tends 
to forget that they are man-made; like the trees and 
shrubs, they are so much a part of the landscape. 
Through the cracks and fissures in the steps, shaggy 
peepul trees raise their heads into the sky. Grass 
grows in between the bricks of the stairs, where the 
mortar has worn away. Years of rain have covered 
the stairs with a thick coat of green moss, which 
blends impercepzibly with the green vegetation all 
around. Man’s handiwork has been retouched by 
Nature’s own brush and pigment. The brashness of 
the immaculate white-wash has given way to green 
rusticity, sweet in its tumble-down homeliness. There 
seems to have developed, betwen the ghat and village 
children who come for a bath or to fetch water, a 
Kind of personal relationship. When their grand- 
parents were as young as they are, it was on these 
steps that they sported, or slipped down when the 
moss had just grown in the rain. Andon the self- 
same ghat blind Srinivas, a famous yatra-singer of 
his day, would sit of an evening and sing a raga, 
appropriate to the hour, accompanying himself on 
his fiddle, and slowly a few admirers would gather 
round him. Gone are the singer and his audience! 
No one remembers them now. 


Even the dilapidated temples on the bank appear 
to have an aura of mysterious sanctity. - They stand 
deserted, their images gone, no one knows where. 
Overgrown with banyan trees, these temples look 
like venerable sages with matted hair and flowing 
beards. Here and there are hamlets lively: with 
human activity, where fishing boats are anchored in 
serried ranks. Boats are also seen on the sandy 
bank—some capsized, some being repaired, their ribs 
exposed to view. The huts are many and stand in 
thick clusters, some fenced in by  clumsily-built 
bamboo hedges. A few cattle graze about; a couple 
of lean and hungry dogs tramp idly along the bank. 
In front of the kitchen-garden stands a little boy 
naked, sucking Lis thumb and looking at our steamer 


.with wide-eyed wonder. Afloat on pitchers, children 


of the fishing-folk ply their small nests, catching 
shrimps. On the bank stands a banyan tree. Floods 
have washed away a portion of the soil on which it 
stands laying bare its suckers, thus forming a forlorn 
cove. An old woman has made this her home, her 
wordly possessions—a sack for her bed and a few cook- 
ing pois and pans. On another side is a char cover- 
ed with a vast expanse of reed. In autumn, when it 
1s Crowned with white thistles and sways with every 
gust of wind, it looks like a sea rippling with waves 
of laughter. 


For some reason or other, brick-fields on the bank 


of the Ganga always catch my fancy. They stand by 
themselves in a stretch of bare waste land, dotted 
with pits and holes from which the earth has been 
scooped out. Solitary brick-kilns look like luckless 
fellows, forsaken by friends. Through rows of trees, 
one catches a glimps2 of the temples—twelve of them 
—all dedicated to Siva. In front of the temples is a 
ghat. The shehnai pours forth its sweet-sad music 
from a canopied platform, set atop the temple-gate. 
The ferry ghat is located nearby, and consists of steps 
built with palmyra logs. Further’ south are the 
potter’s cottages from whose thatched roofs pumpkins 
dangle. An old woman is plastering the walls Vf her 
hut with a mixture of clay and cow-dung. The 
courtyard is spotlessly clean—bare except for a gourd 
creeper snakily climbing a bamboo support and a 
tulsi plant on a raised dais. He who has not seen the 
western bank of the Ganga from a boat, lazily adrift 
on the unruffled bosom of the river, can hardly 
have any notion of the beauty of the land of Bengal. 


—PFrom Bichitra Prabandha 


* * жо, 
: 

Bombay owes its configuration to the sea which 
holds it in its long beach spread like a half-moor. 
The sea's influence is palpable even in its streets and 
lanes. Thesea strikes me as a vast heart wh:ch pumps 
life-blood into the city's arteries and draws it back 
again. Bombay squats there, looking eternally 
outward. This, аргіп, is the sea’s work. И 


Calcutta’s sole bond of union with nature was 
the Ganga. It was the only open pathway along 
which was borne out towards a mysterious distance 
messages from far inland. It provided the only open 
window through which one could put one’s head out 
and see that the world is not confined to human 
habitations alone. But the Ganga’s natural glory is 
by now all but gone. Its banks, constantly creeping 
forward, have put it in a strait-jacket and so tighten- 
ed the belt round its waist that it has begun to ‘look 
like a liveried orderly subservient to the humana 
habitations. It is no longer possible to suspect that 
it had ever any other function than to carry cargc- 
boats laden with jute bales. Amidst its forest cf 
masts pointing upward like enormous prongs where, 
one wonders, where, indeed, has vanished in disgrace 
the trunk of the mythological elephant which bore the 
Goddess Ganga? 


It is one of the chief glories of the sea that though 
it may serve man, it refuses to wear round its neck 
апу chain of slavery. The jüte trade cannot obscure 


the brilliance of its vast sapphire bosom. This is, 


why the sea by Bombay is ever tireless. While on 
the one hand, it carries man’s handiwork to all parts 
of the world, on the other, it relieves his tedium by 


providing balmy leisure right by the side of a work- 


mad city. 


So it gladdened пу heart to see hundreds of men 
and women іп gay attire stitting on Bombay’s Беасһ- 
es. None is able to ignore the call of the sea when, 
the day’s work done, the afternoon promises leisure. 
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People work and play beside it. Calcutta boasts of 
its Eden Gardens, but it is like a miser’s daughter, 
without any warmth in its invitation. It has’ been 
made by the State and has its endless rules and restric- 
tions. But the sea has not been made by anyone, 
and it cannot be hedged round. This is why we have 
a daily festival of life in Bombay by the sea. Cal- 
cutta has no room at all for such uninhibited indul- 
gence in pleasures. : 


—From. Pather Sanchay 1912. 


ж Қ ж ж 
I am a wayfarer, the path is my companion. 


It snends the day counting the footsteps of the wide 
world, 


At night it sings under starlight. 


On it the chariot wheels of time have left their 
track; 


On the dust lie in reposeful sleep 
The weary hopes of ages. 


I do not remember when I took to the path. 
As I move, and the path turns, d 
My journey is ever new. 

All my hopes are one with the path. 

And love is born as I move. 


My life is drunk with the ecstasy of movement. 
БЫ ж 


I номт for the golden stag. 


You may smile, my friends, 
but I pursue the vision that eludes me. ` 


I run across hills and dales, ` 
I wander through nameless lands, 
because I am hunting for the golden stag. 


You come and buy in the market 
and go back to your homes laden with goods, 
but the spell of the homeless winds \ 
has touched те 1 know not when and where. 


I have no сагеіп my heart; 


all my belongings I have left far behind me. 


Irun across hills and dales, , 


I wander through nameless lands— 
because I am hunting for the golden: stag, 


MAINSTREA M 


Jn 1916 Jawaharlal Nehru was on a 
trekking holiday in the high Himalayas. 
Here is his own description of this 
adventure, given in his Autobiography. 


М”: marriage took place in 191610 ће city of Delhi. 

Ít was on the Vasanta Panchami day which heralds 
the coming of spring in India. That summer we 
‘spent some months in Kashmir. I left my family 
in the valley and, together with a cousin of mine, 
wandered for several weeks in the mountains and 
went up the Ladakh road. . 


This was my first experience of the narrow and 
lonely valleys, high up in the world, which lead to the 
Tibetan plateau. From the top of the Zoji-la pass 
we saw the rich verdant mountain sides below us on 
one side ànd the bare bleak rock on the other. We 
went up and up the narrow valley bottom flanked 
on each side by mountains, with the snow-covered 
tops gleaming on one side and little glaciers creeping 
down to meet us. The wind was cold and bitter but 
the sun was warm in the day time, and the air was so 
clear that often we were misled about the distance of 
objects, thinking them much nearer than they actually 
were. The loneliness grew; there were not even trees 
or vegetation to keep us company—only the bare rock 
and the snow and ice and, sometimes, very welcome 
flowers. Ye: I found a strange satisfaction in these 
wild and désolate haunts of nature; I was full of 
energy and a feeling of exaltation. 


I had an exciting experience during this visit. At 
one place on our march beyond the Zoji-la pass— 
I think it was called Matayan—we were told that the 
cave of Amaranath was only eight miles away. It 
was true that an enormous mountain all covered with 
ice and snow lay in between and had to be crossed, but 
what did that matter? Eight miles seemed so little. 
In our enthusiasm and inexperience we decided to 
make the attempt. So we left our camp (which was 
situated at about 11,500 feet altitude) and with a 
small party went up the mountain. We had a local 
Shepherd for a guide. 


We crossed and climbed several glaciers; roping 
ourselves up, and our troubles increased and breath- 
ing became a little difficult. Some of our ‘porters, 
lightly laden as they were, began to bring up blood. 
It began to snow and the glaciers became terribly 
slippery; we were fagged out and every step meant 
aspecialeffort. Butstill we persisted in our foolhardy 
attempt. We had left our camp at four in the morn- 
ing and after twelve hours’ almost continuous climb- 
ing we were rewarded by the sight of a huge ice-field. 
This was a magnificent sight, surrounded as it was by 
snow-peaks, like a diadem or an amphitheatre of the 
gods. But fresh snow and mists soon hid the sight 
from us. I do not know what our altiude was but I 
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think it must have been about 15,000 to 16,000 feet, 
as we were consicerably higher than the cave of 
Amaranath. We had now to cross this ice-field, a 
distance probably cf half a mile, and then go down on 
the other side to the cave. We thought that as the 
climbing was over, our principal difficulties had also 
been surmounted, and so, very tired but in good hu- 
mour, we began this stage of the journey. It was a 
tricky business as there were many crevasses and the 
fresh snow often covered a dangerous spot. It was 
this fresh snow that almost proved to be my undoing, 
for I stepped upon it and it gave way and down | 
went a huge and yawning crevasse. [t was a tre- 
mendous fissure and anything that went right down 
it could be assured of safe keeping and preservation 
for some geological ages. But the rope held and | 
clutched to the side of the crevasse and was pulled out. 
We were shaken up by this but still we persisted in 
going on. The crevasses, however, increased in 
number and width and we had no equipment or 
means of crossing some of them. And so at last we 
turned back, weary and disappointed, and the cavc of 
Amaranath remained unvisited. 

The higher valleys and mountains of Kashmir 
fascinated me so much that I resolved to come back 
again soon. I made many a plan and worked out 
many a tour, and one, the very thought of which 
filled me with delight, was a visit to Manasarovar, the 
wonder lake of Tibet, and snow-covered Kailas near- 
by. That was eighteen years ago, and I am still as 
far as ever from Kailas and Manasarovar. I have 
not even been to visit Kashmir again, much as I have 
longed to, and ever more and more I have got en- 
tangled in the coils of politics and public affars. In- 
stead of going up mountains orcrossing the seas I have 
to satisfy my wanderlustbycomingtoprison. But still 
I plan, for that is a joy that no one can deny even in 
prison, and besides what else can one do in prison? 
And I dream of the day when I shall wander about the 
Himalayas and cross them to reach that lake and 
mountain of my desire. But meanwhile the sands of 
life run on and youth passes into middle age and that 
will give place to something worse, and sometimes I 
think that I may grow too old to reach Kailash and 
Manasarovar. But the journey is always worth the 
making even though the end may not be in sight. 


"Yea, in my mind these mountains rise, 
Their perils dyed with evening's rose; 
And still my ghost sits at my eyes 
And thirsts for their untroubled snows.” 
Walter de la Mare. 
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урина Hill Station 


THE best place in the world is one’s home town. 

The womb instinct is as strong about places as 
about people. There may be some who rebel against 
mothers, , mother-tongue and the family threshold, 
but even they, psycho-analysts tell us, only seek 
mother-surrogates. The hill station crowd, thus, is 


only a crowd in search of the mother's lap. The 


poor who canno- afford the stations have their 
‘mothers all right—at home.’ ; 
But suppose your hometown is a cool place in 


truth and not in ‘metaphor only. What happens? ` 


Easy to guess. It produces a state of mind which in 
America is called the San Francisco attitude. The 
name for it in India.is the Bangalore outlook. ` 

The trouble with Bangaloreans is that they go 
about with a climatic chip on their shoulder. 
else quite does. This place is damp when Bangalore 
is dry; that place is baking when Bangalore is C-0-0- 
o-o-l; a third place is chilly when Bangalore is just 
wonderful ; the air of a fourth place is dusty wken 
Bangalore is shimmeringly transparent; and a ға 
has a dull:sky when Bangalore has clouds of seventy 
colours. 


na 


RAMAN'S DISCOVERY 


So the Bangalore man moves about нке: an island 
of unmixing aloofizess, despite the celebrated cosmo- 
politanism ot his city. Не can’t just be at home any- 
where else. He takes it as his due when others, 
learning where he is from, praise the Attic atmosphere 
of Bangalore. 
Raman that he knows physics. (And didn’t С.У. 
Raman declare tha: his best discovery is that’ Banga- 
lore is the world's most beautiful place?) 

So that's what comes from having lived in 
Bangalore. Whoever has sojourned there for a tire 
is converted, with the extra fanaticism of a convert. 
That is true of all those retired but not retiring people. 
And what of those born there? А meteorological 
Brahminism is theizs—something that is theirs from 


previous births and. can't be shaken off or disowned. 


MILKY GROUNDNUT 


To have been a boy in Bangalore in the ‘thirties 
is to have risen in the morning to the rat-tat-tat of 
the jutkas, eaten th» acre-wide dosais of Chickpet for 
breakfast (and jack-fruit from Fort hawkers for a 


Nothing. 


Bu: that would be like telling C.V.. 


B. KRISHNA RAO | 


pre-lunch snack), cheered ike visiting side at the South 
Parade cricket ground, gazed at the cannasin Cubbon 
Park and gul mohur in Lal Bagh, all the while munch- 
ing the milky (not oily, mind you) groundnut, and 
pulled the blanket over one’s ears as the palmyra- 
fruit seller cried out his wares late at night. . 

To have grown up there at that time is to have fed 
daily on the poets and orators in the finest phase of- 


‚ the renaissance of a language, to have heard the musi- 


cians from Madras and Mysore, to һауе listened- to 
scholars, scientists and statesmen from allover India— 
and even the other countries. One of them. could be: 
Eddington telling you that if you stood ona peak and 
had powerful enough eyes, you would be seeing, the 
back of your head because light travels іп a-curve. 


EXPENSE-ACCOUNT PARADISE 


Today it.is millionaires, drinkers and punters, who 
go to Bangalore mostly. Not from Madras alone but 
even from Bombay. It is the expense- -account- 
wallahs’ paradise, being an oasis amidst the dry-law 
desert, It offers the amenities that go with a bibulous 


. living, and even grapes have begun to be grown around 
. Bangalore. 
. ed, but what matters? The poets may have dwindled, 


Vidhan Soudha may be Ugliness Unlimit- 


but aren’t there all those civilians who go there to die, 
even as good Americans are supposed to take them- 


- selves to Paris? The people of Bangalore may cough - 


as much as people anywhere else in India but which : 
other city can call itself: an air-conditioned town? -As 
for the natives of the place, aren't they proud of hav- 
ing the largest number of cinema seats and restaurant 
chairs per thousand of. population in the country? 
Half its stately trees and lovely ‘topes’ might have 
gone and most of the rocks, round like the hump -of 


. Nardi, but isn't it-still a "greene countrie toune UE 


ROSES IN PERFECTION 


The big charm of Bangalore is its flowers." Re- ' 
calling his life as a young subaltern in Bangalore, 
Churchill (—it is here that he gave himself an educa- 
tion) speaks of its flowering shrubs and creepers 
which "blossom іп glorious profusion.” European 
roses, he declares, attain their highest perfection of 
fragrance and colour in Bangalore pots. They still 
do. Elsewhere the striving may be only after colour; 
here ‘fragrance counts for as much. 
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NESILING high among green hills is Dalhousie, 

a beautiful summer resort 48. miles from Pathan- 
kot railway station, the, main junction for journey 
by train or bus to Palampur, Jwalamukhi, Kulu, 
Manali, Kashmir, Chamba, Dharamsala and Dal- 
housie itself. 

Dalhousie's populated area spreads over an alti- 
tude range of more than 5,000 to 7,800 ft. Its 
numerous picnic spots, the verdant mountain range, 
salubrious climate and tidy surroundings make it a 
haven for holiday crowds as well as men seeking 
relaxation and inspiration. 

Panj Pulla—a popular picnic rendezvous known 
for its sparkling streams and five bridges—long 
played host to the great national hero, Sardar Ajit 
Singh, uncle of martyr Bhagat Singh. As a teenager, 
Rabindranath Tagore visited this hill station with 
his worthy father and derived inspiration for his 
early compositions from its idyllic environment. They 
stayed at “Snowden”, a bungalow owned by Mrs. 
Mookerji, now a place of pilgrimage for visitors. 
Netaji Subhas Bose sought relaxation in Dalhousie 
in the summer of 1937 and Subhash Baoli takes his 
hallowed name. He used to go every evening towards 
Sat Dhara or the site of this baoli followed by an 
admiring crowd. Jawaharlal Nehru was at this 
hill station for a short spell along with his father, 
Pandit Motilal. Nehru, in 1925. Jawaharlal has 
said of its natural charm: 

“One of the finest hill stations in India is 
Dalhousie from the point of view of beauty, 
climate and agreeable surroundings... . For 
my part, I would rather go to Dalhousie 
than almost any other hill station in India, 
Kashmir apart.” i 

NEHRU’S CONCERN 


When Dalhousie showed signs of decay after 
partition, Jawaharlal Nehru expressed grave con- 
cern: "Dalhousie has been progressively depopulat- 
ed. Out of 485 houses and bungalows, 400 are lying 
empty.... It seems extraordinary that such an 
attractive place should lie empty when there is tre- 
mendous demand for housing all over the country. 
I think it is eminently desirable that steps should be 
taken to utilize Dalhousie for public purposes as well 
as private, if necessary. In this matter, the Central 
Government and the Punjab Government should give 
the lead.” 

Consequently there was visible improvement in all 
spheres—road transport, deucational institutions, 
orchards, farms and offices. The engineers carried 
out a thorough survey and discounted the rumour 
that the hill was going down. As the millions of 
refugees from Pakistan (East and. West) recovered 
from the mental and economic shocks of partition, 
they once again swarmed to this hill station and so 
great has been the influx of visitors from Punjab, 
Maharashtra, Gujarat and West Bengal that Dal- 
housie has more than made up the post-partition set- 
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back. In early summer months the scene is dominat- 
ed by Punjabis. As the local people put it, they are 
followed by the Bombay crowd; then come the peo- 
ple from Gujarat and large parties of hikers from 
West Bengal fill the hotels during the Puja vacation 
in October-November. This scribe had occasion to 
go to Khajjiar along with so many of them last 
October; they had come to see the island after a ` 
long hike to Kulu and Manali. According to official 
calculation at the end of every season, the summer 
influx touched a new high of 36,000 visitors last year. 


NOT ENOUGH 


Many private bungalows have been requisitioned 
by Government to accommodate the Lamas and 
Tibetan refugees and visitors can find room in hotels 
(there are eight of them), two guest houses, Dalhousie 
Club and private buildings. Middle class visitors 
would no doubt wish for a sufficient number of 
single rooms in the Government Tourist Bungalow 
and cheaper and better houses, for Dalhousie is said 
to be a hill station for the middle class. Lodging 
on season basis has yielded place to monthly rents. 
Cheaper accommodation is available in Surkhi Gula, 
Banikhet and Ba'un Balun Cantonment area, but 
there is neither enough of it nor are there any eating 
houses in the first two. places to cater to tourists 
without consorts or cooks. Stay at the Tourist 
Bungalow is limited to seven days and this seems 
rather short for the large number of places to which 
Government publicity draws the visitor's attention. 
Private landlords as usual are not quite sympathetic 
to the tenants’ comfort but this drawback is compen- 
sated by the pleasant environment. 

А number of fairs are held in nearby villages 
and hundreds of hill men and women who come to 
these melas in gorgeous costumes lend colour to the 
verdant, beauteous hillside. | 


PRETTIEST 


Comparisons are odious; more so in the case of 
places of natural scenery. The valley is punctuated 
with fine picnic spots and outings to Dain Kund, 
Lakar Mandi, Panj Pulla, Kala Top, Banikhet and 
Bathri are rewarding. ў 

Nature has been exceedingly generous in the case 
of Khajjiar—a small island ten miles from Dalhousie. 
It is possible to reach it by jeep but those who love 
natural scenery should go by the bridle path riding 
or on foot. There is a floating plant in the Khajjiar 
Lake and it is thus called the floating island. Accord- 
ing to legend the lake is fathomless. It is surround- 
ed by a vast green meadow fringed on all sides by an 
array of large trees whose majestic height makes the 
view surpassingly exquisite. On moonlit nights, 
the enchantment of the-place can be better imagined 
than described. Lord Curzon visited Khajjiar in 
1900. Said he: “Khajjiar is the prettiest place I 
have seen in India.” 
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Aravalli’s Beauty Queen 


RAJASTHAN, we have been told since our school 

days, is a desert, with a very hot, very dry climate, 
and its influence is felt over great distances beyond 
its boundaries. It was, thus, with quite a shock that 
we watched the green, well-covered siopes of the 
Abu Hill unfold before us as the bus wound up the 
snaking road. 


Mount Abu is a small point on the map, near the 
boundary of Rajasthan and Gujarat. It is generally 
regarded one of the southern most  ofishoots 
of the Aravallis. Abu Road is the nearest railway 
connection seventeen miles from the hill-station, and 
very definitely in tae dry, hot plains. As the train 
approached along thé Ajmer-Abu track, we saw the 
distant shadows of long low ridges similar to the dry 
scrub-covered hills near Ajmer and Jaipur. 


Yet in the course of the hour's journey up by 
bus, we passed from the plains into a mountainous 
haven, comparable with any of the summer-time 
Himalayan resorts, in its cool and bracing atmosphere, 
in the ruggedness and lush beauty of its scenery. 


WHALE’S BACK 


The Abu Hills, zhe result of ancient vulcanic acti- 
vity stand as massive blocks of granite a few thousand 
feet above the level of the surrounding plains. The 
scenery consists of enormous rounded surfaces of 
bare black rock, looking for all the world like the 
backs of whales and elephantine monsters, interspread 
by dense tropical growth of trees and bushes and 
grasses; and on the higher slopes groves of palms, 
from which in season that refreshing Сгіпк “пеега” 
is extracted. - ті 7% 


Тһе township cf Mount Abu nestles near and 
around а smalllake. There area number of hotels, 
both expensive in the “Western” style (mainly con- 
verted palaces) and cheap in a clean “Indian” style. 
A Tourist Bungalow has recently been opened, which 
caters to the comfort as well as the purse of the visitor. 


The population of the place is mainly Gujarati, 
and vegetarian, bu: the Tourist Bungalow and the 
more expensive establishments provide non-vegeta- 
rian meals as well, while there is a Punjabi Hotel to 
satisfy the palates from the North. 


The seasons of influx of the holiday population 
are May-June and October-November. During these 
times prices are som2what high compared to the rates 
charged at other times of the year. 


As the bus draws to a stop at the station, a host 
of hotel-keepers and guides surround the visitor 
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all endeavouring to entice him away to their own parti- 
cular concerns. Those who have not pre-arranged 
their accommodation may step across the road and 
upstairs to the Tourist Information Bureau and de- 
cide their course in its comparative seclusion with: the 
aid of well-informed agents. 


TOAD OVER LAKE 


A boulevard runs round the Nakki Lake—its cir- 
cumference measures about a mile—while comfort- 
able parks occupy small projections of land, from 
which the sunrise and the sunset, may be watched, 
as also the boats plying in the lake. Paths zigzag 
up the hillsides to vantage points and picnic spots 
overlooking the lake, the best known of which is Toad 
Rock an up-jutting black rock that closely resembles a 
toad peering downwards towards the lake. 


There are many places to visit around the town, 
a number of shrines from' a mile to six miles away, 
all pleasant journeys along good roads and tracks. 


“Тһе site of the famous Jain temples of Dilwara is 


two miles away. Here are three temples, dating from 
the twelfth century, and within them, along the walls 
and ceilings, some of the most exquisite and delicate 
sculptures and reliefs that the hand of man has ever 
chiselled out of stone. 


WORKERS' TEMPLE 


The temples were sacked at the time of the latei 
Moghuls and some sections of the temples were ruin- 
ed. But the present-day Jain community are carry- 
ing out repairs and having the missing sculptures 
replaced to some extent. One of the most interesting 
features is the temple of the workers; while giving 
their best to the work for which they were engaged, 
these people gave also a part of their spare time to the 
building and dedication of an extra temple—the last- 
ing symbol of the character of an age that has passed 
away. 


During the tourist seasons, buses and taxis ply 
daily to these temple sites. The Jain temple and the 
fort of Achalgarh are six miles away, an interesting 
trip through the Achalgarh forest. Shooting is no 
longer permitted here though game is said to abound. 
(Then there is the delightful trek to Guru Shikhar, 
the highest peak of the Abu Hills, at 5,560 feet. 


PICNIC SPOTS 


Besides the regular beat, there are a number of 
good paths to explore and hills to climb. I have 
not found any place so abounding in delightful picnic 
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Г is possible, for a certain part of the summer, 

to delude oneself that the heat is not bad at all, 
really quite exhilarating. “Look how the sky hangs 
heavily, warm yellow, and what a hard and glassy 
paleness the water takes оп”, you say to anyone who 
is not too hot to listen. But when the /oos begin to 
heave and push throughout the night as well; when 
your feet never manage to feel cool and every swallow 
of water leaves your throat as dry as ever; that is 
when the hill stations suddenly assume the glamour 
of Alaska and the Riviera in combination. 


Plunge into the Naini Tal lake. Green, deep, 
waiting for its yearly victim. The water is shivery 
cold. The hills seem to swoop up to the sky carry- 
ing their red roofs to eternity. Or duck under a 
changing sail as the tiny yacht cuts through the water 
on its side and the spray eases the heat of the running 
rope. Walk the small paths at the top of the hills 
while the white mist tempts you to step into its soft 
carpeting. Tree trunks and wet leaves wait silently 
to vanish at the next step and the stillness is broken by 
nothing. Slide perilously down the stone storm-water 
drains, the dead leaves cushioning the whooshing 
giddiness. Scramble, with fingers and toes, up the 
steep hill face until time is lost, reaching the top. 


BIRTHDAY CAKE 


Have you, walking along a road in Kashmir, 
` соте suddenly to the white ice of a glacier, cut as 
neatly as a birthday cake to keep the way open? Or 
have you watched the thin water running in brown 
waves of energy down the accommodating moun- 


spots as Mount Abu. The hillsides are literally 
strewn with them, shaded grassy glades, rocky surfac- 
es, stream banks and little waterfalls. 


Mount Abu is a year-round play-field. The 
winter temperature seldom falls really low; a couple 
of blankets and a jersey being all that one requires. 
The monsoons are heavy here, averaging 60 inches, 
but the visitors —only those who love the lonely 
countryside—armed with raincoats and gumboots, 
would be well rewarded with the exhilarating sight of 
beautifully green and fresh hillsides—besides having 
Mount Abu practically to themselves. 


‘A quiet repose of peace and beauty, interspersed 


with hoary history and chequered geology. That 
is Mount Abu, Aravalli’s Beauty Queen. 
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tains? Climb the last bare yards of Banihal and ignore 
the easy tunnel. The bus lurches forward with the 
abandon of the last journey to release a geography 
lesson, windward and leeward, іпса double view of 
rock and rice field, tiny poplars, yellow, blue and green 


squares and the grassless rock. 


The mountains of the south have the thick feel of 
jungle. Elephants move here like ponderous rocks 
and the woven green contains menacing life. The 
tiny plantation towns, all red and white, rest in the 
shorn hills, their heads covered only with the fuzz 
of tea bushes. The red bisons have white socks, and 
the Rest House bearer gives you two blankets and 
shows you the place where the elephants last got in. 


TUKARAM’S BHAJANS 


The heat can be escaped from everywhere where 
the land rises. There is no need for bus services or 
hotels to make you cool. There is a hill near Poona 
which, for me, is as wonderful as the great hill stations. 
It is brown and drv at the bottom and you get to it 
in bumping bullock carts over cracked fields bordered 
by cactus. Then you climb the winding track, the 
sun getting cooler as you climb nearer it. Near the 
top is a spring, and then another. 


And then you are at the crest. A wood and stone 
temple, its rafters echoing to the sound of Tukaram's 
bhajans, invites you into its spacious meeting hall. 
A grove of big trees shades the flat summit, and on the 
other side, high above the hot Maratha country and 
the snaking river, is another spring, feeding with its 
cool waters a cluster of champa trees. It is a scented 
place. The carpet of fallen cream waxy petals 
tells you never to leave, always to stay, in the cool 
and the beauty, and sing to God. 
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“Frankly Sneaking TS 


SUMMER 1$: here. It’s the signal 
for what is described as the 
*exodus" from the cities. Special 
trains are run and the railways issue 
press notes to explain the facilities 
provided by them. I һауе spent 28 
summers in Bombay; going out is a 
greater nightmare than staying on. 
І have failed to cross the first hurdle 
—buying a ticket. 

Fantastic stories are told. Thou- 


sands of ticket buyers have had. 


these experiences—bribery, pressure, 
persuasion, influence, all-night 
queueing or hiring professional que- 
uers to do the job. Oddly enough, 
the plight of the first class traveller 
is harder, because he can travel only 
if he is able to buy tickets ten days in 
advance. Booking closes within 
minutes rather than hours of the 
opening. i 

The day before this was written 
I watched the struggles of a retired 
professor who wanted to go to Dhar- 
war. For this he has to change at 
Poona. . The quota of through tickets 
issued at Bombay is too small. 
The only way was to get someone in 
Poona to buy tickets for him. As 
there was none, he was thinking of 
going to Poona, buy tickets from 
there to Dharwar, return to Bombay 
and wait for the ten days that must 
elapse. 


Part of the reason for this extra- 
ordinary situation is the arrangement 
of the vacations. These were fixed 
by the British to suit their conve- 
nience. They were very clever and 
took great care of their own comforts. 
The cantonments were conveniently 
located in hill stations. ‘It was only 
the civilians, the judges, and the top 
principals and professors of colleg- 
es—just a few thousands of them— 
who had to get away from the heat 
of the cities. 


The vacations were arranged for 
their benefit. The rest of the mil- 
lions had to adjust their plans to 
their convenience. We have not yet 
come round:to-a scientific examina- 
tion of the system and to readjust 
it to suit national needs on a wider 
basis. Democracy and socialism 
are distant goals; the Welfare State 
caters to the welfare of those with 
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money and status. 
ж . ж Ж 
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TEAT, however, is not the whole 

story. The problem of transport 
is vast and baffling. Itis not merely 
that the. population is growing, but 
itis moving. Every day the railways 
carry not less than a million passen- 
gers. But for shorter journeys 
many prefer buses. The extraordi- 
nary mobility of the people is not 
merely a problem in transport.. .It 


‚іѕ am important factor in social 


change; though few sociologists have 
come round to assessing its impact. 

The people too have not come 
round to examining their social ha- 
bits. The custom of hundreds of peo- 
ple travelling to each wedding casts 
additional and unnecessary burdens 
on the transport system. So does the 


custom of male escorts for women: 


passengers, because of the real or 
fancied risks involved and inability 
of women to travel by themselves. 
A study of the number of working 
days lost by middle class male em- 
ployees taking leave to accompany 
their wives, when they themselves 
have no other purpose in travelling, 
would be revealing. 

Our leaders аге too busy wrangl- 
ing about language and river waters 
‘to come down to examine the reasons 
for and implications of such customs 
and practices, and provide.the correc- 
tive. Admittedly these problems are 
not capable of solution by апу admi- 


nistrative measures by the railways. . 


But there is no doubt that imagina- 
tive administrative measures can do 
something to ease the troubles, the 
discomforts and the annoyances of 
travelling. Illustrative of the lack 
of imagination are the perpetuation 
of the multiplicity of gauges, in the 
invention of the torture of the three- 
tier sleeping coach and the provision 
of a two-inch hand-rest for two per- 
sons even in the so-called  de-luxe 
carriages. In the same class come 
the Calcutta-built carriages on the 
Bombay suburban system which have 
such narrow seats and so little space 
that passengers can only half sit 
jammed, knees knocking against 
knees. 


Above all—in the category of the 
remediable by administrative action 
—is the failure to accept responsibi- 
lity for providing seats on connect- 
ingtrains. A senior journalist friend 
from Calcutta, much respected in the 
profession, had an excruciating ex- 
perience. A colleague. from Kerala 


' who had retired and settled downin a 


little cottage in a garden overlooking 
a canal near Kottayam invited him 
to .spend a quiet month in the 
cottage. The veteran journalist 
chose the period of the Diwali 
concession and bought a return ticket 
to Cochin. 

At Madras, however, he could not 
get a seat. All he could ‘achieve 
after using all his persuasive powers 
was to get a booking ten days later. 
So after spending a few days in 
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Madras, where he had no friends and . 


no business, he went to Pondicherry 
and came back to get to Cochin. 
Ten days of his short holiday were 
thus wasted in aimless wandering 
and discomfort. 
On the return journey, he wired 
Madras ten days ahead for his book- 
ing, only to’find’ on arrival that the 
wire had produced no effect. It 
was only when he got to the highest 
authority on hand and made the legal 
point that if he did not get a seat the 
period of concession of his, ticket 
would expire, and that if the railways 
could not provide him a seat within 
the period, they had no business 
to issue a concession ticket, that he 
could produce some impression. 
Which brings me to the question 
why, when the railways are unable to 
provide seats for people who are pre- 
pared to pay full rates, they keep 
proclaiming so many different con- 
cessions. The concessions available 
пої only to present railway servants, 
but even to retired employees, are 
incentives to needless travel. Some 
concessions have been cut during the 
Emergency. Apart from that, it 
does seem that there is a case for the 
railways doing something to discou- 
rage travelling, particularly in the 
holiday and vacation seasons, rather 
than to attract additional travelling. 
We have yet to spell out the impli- 
cations of a socialist pattern of 
society. When we do get round to 
it, I wonder if there will be a section 
which provides measures to ensure 


х 


easy and comfortable travel condi- . 


tions for all. 
—G. N. Acharya 


MAINSTREAM 


Ed 


Dennis Kincaid in his book, British Social Life 
in India, 1608-1937, gives a delightful description of 
the Pukka Sahib’s summer holiday іп Mahableshwar ` 


in late nineteenth century. - 


Pukka Sahib’s Summer Holiday 


FTER the rains it grew hot again in Poona for a 
few weeks. It would be necessary to run up to 
Mahableshwar where, in October, the wild flowers 


were at their loveliest and the air fresh and delightful - 


after the monsoon. But it was in May that Maha- 
bleshwar was most crowded; for then Poona was 
almost unbearably hot and it was difficult to play 
games or take any exercise in comfort, while in 
Mahableshwar one could play golf all day.... 


But in days before motors, the journey was as 
tiresome as all Indian journeys. By train as far as 
Wathar; in the hot weather an exhausting experience. 
The food in the restaurant-car (if there was one) 
seldom inspired confidence, so that it was necessary to 
take all one’s food with one, and if a child were tra- 
velling too, a goat would be tied in the guard’s van and 
an orderly would hurry off to milk it when the train 
stopped at some station in the evening. If the train 
stopped for some time the child would be carried out 
of the stifling carriage (for the windows had to be 
shuttered tight against the hot dust-laden wind that 
blew in sudden gusts), its camp-cot erected on the 
platform with mosquito net on four bamboo supports, 
while the Indian passengers gathered round wonder- 
ingly, careful not to express any admiration for the 
child they might feel, for fear of the evil eye. At the 
foot of the hills there followed a long and slow ascent 
in carriage, cart or tonga. A steep climb and a 
steady thrashing of the horses got on the nerves of the 
more sensitive travellers who would complain to the 
Government. Government would then issue an 
order directing that horses should be less cruelly 
flogged on the ascent. This would lead to a strike 
of the carriage-owners (mostly Parsis) who refused to 
run carriages up to Mahableshwar if they were to be 
hampered and harassed like this, and the order would 
be allowed io lapse. The road wound round the curve 
of the ghat until the jagged hills of the Deccan faced 
into the mist of summer afternoon. As the carriage 
turned the corner of the ghat towards Panchgani the 
wind came cool and sweet over the high plateau. 
The horses were changed here and as the travellers 
rested under the whispering casuarinas and admired 
the "neat cottages and villas studded about" which 
so reminded Colonel Larking of England, hawkers 
clustered round them trying to sell them young 
parrots, bunches of wild flowers or home-woven 
basket-chairs. Presently they set out once, more. 
The road wound slowly over the plateau, the wheels 
ran иеа through thick red dust, and gradually the 
trees closed in and the evening was loud with the 
calls of hill-birds.... ; 
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As they approached Mahableshwar they saw the 
famous strawberry beds on the left and on the right 
the lake where the children would be sent with their 
ayahs to sail their boats and play at fishing. 


Most of the servants would have, been sent ahead 
to arrange about the tents and to unpack. For bun- 
galows were scarce and expensive (except for senior 
officials who could reserve one of the Government 
bungalows) and hotels were in those days regarded 
with horror by most Anglo-Indians. And justifi- 
ably; for there were not many European travellers 
(except the tourists who visited half a dozen northern 
cities and no one cared how they were housed) who 
could not stay with friends or at clubs. So that even 
hotels which were inaugurated with a flourish of adver- 
tisements as Up-to-date and Under Entirely Euro- 
pean Management, soon declined into seedy disre- 
pair; the discouraged proprietor shuffled about the 
dusty -sitting-room іп shirt-sleeves and bedroom 
slippers, adjusting here the artificial flowers in a china 
vase and arranging there a Union Jack-patterned 
cushion to cover the rusty spring which had worked 
its way through the faded chintz of the sofa; and in 
the bedrooms, where mosquito curtains hung in 
tatters and a flock-oozing mattress was piled against 


the wall, unpaid servants squatted over a game of 
dice. 


So if one could not reserve a bungalow the best 
thing to do was, as in most places in India, to live in 
tents. In Poona one would pitch one’s tents in a 
friend’s garden; but here one applied to the Superin- 
tendent for a plot in the jungle. Snakes and panthers 
were apt to be a nuisance; but they generally went for 
the servants or the goats first. With basket-chairs 
and camp furniture one could make the tents very 
homely; aad to keep away the eyeflies one would burn 
sticks of insect-incense in vases. It was delicious in 
the evenings to sit outside the tents. A soft mist crept 
up from the valley. Thrushes and blackbirds sang. 


Gentlemen lay back full length in basket-chairs, 
lit cigars and celled for chota pegs. Ladies sipped 
lemonade and looked forward to a Strawberry Tea 
at the Club on Friday. In addition to the attractions 
of the climate and the strawberries there were the 
wonderful views. Every afternoon the roads, carpet- 
ed with red dust and winding between the stunted, 
enamel-green trees, were filled with carriages taking 
groups of picnickers to one or other of the “Points” 
from which one gazed over the jagged hills of the 
Konkan half veiled in a steely haze, and caught in the 
distance the rare flash of the sea.... 
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And in the red Gothic Club building with its high 
roof of corrugated iron they would be discussing tò- 
morrow’s Badminton Breakfast, a favourite entertair- 
ment of pre-war days, at which to refresh the wearied 
players the servants would hand round barley-water 
and bacon sandwiches and slices of cut cake. They 
sat in little groups round the square tables, upoa 
each table was a red and white check tablecloth and, 
exactly in the centre, a brass,bell to summon servants, 
having on one side an ashtrav and оп the other a brass 
match-box holder. Most of the club members had 
come up from Bombay or Poona, but a few came from 


farther afield and Colonel Larking, after the shooting- 


expedition in the Nizam’s territory which he described 
in Bandobast and Khabar, visited Mahableshwar 
and was pleased to £nd that “being the headquarters 
of the Governor and Commander-in-Chief of Bombay 
during the hot seasoa, society is a little more scared, 
and is, therefore, по: such a hotbed of acancans and 
gossip as the smaller hill stations." Occasional 
gossip and scandal there might be, but not on the 
scale suggested by cvnical Mr. Kipling. 

Jack's own Jill goes up the hill; 

To Murree or Chakrata; : 

Jack remains, and dies in the plains, 

And Jill remarries soon after. 

And even when there was material for gossip it was 
important to remember that, as Miss Maud Diver 
pointed out, “the grass widow in the Hills had pitfalls 
to contend with; and perhaps the two most insidious 
are amateur theatricals and 
leave.” 


FOR PARTICULARS 
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the military man on. 
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From Poona To Mahableshwar 


(Written by Momos in the later half 
of the last century) 


: The Ladies of Mahableshwar 
Have strawberries for tea, 
And as for cream and sugar 
They add them lavishly; 
But Poona! oh, in Poona, 
Their hearts are like to break 
For while the butter's melting 
The flies eat up the cake. 


The Ladies of Mahableshwar 

In wraps and furs delight, 
And often get pneumonia 

"Neath blankets two at night; 
But Poona ! oh, in Poona, 

The gauziest wisps appal, 
And ladies sleep (they tell me) 

With nothing on at ail. 


The Ladies of Mahableshwar 
In such sweet charms abound 
That doctors say. their livers 
Are- marvellously sound; . 
But Poona! oh, in Poona, 
They scold and nag all day, 
And contradict their husbands 
Until they fade away. 
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PLEASE CONTACT 


MAINSTREAM 


SUMMERY THOUGHTS 


The captains and the kings, the 
eminent contact-men and cultured 
business lobbyists, the dashing news- 
paper editors and the earnest diplo- 
mats will all now depart, and gone 
with them will be the cocktail parties 
and the morning teas. Delhi will go 
back to its normal summer torpor 
broken only by the weird chant of 
Street sellers of nimbu pani. 

This annual exodus marks the 
shifting character of Delhi, its essen- 
tial instability. The great political 
campaigns, heated speeches and 
enthusiastic demonstrations are all 
bogus, vicarious gestures that are 


unfortunately taken very seriously. . 


The Delhi citizen himself is unaffect- 
ed by these performances, -preferring 
the premiere of a new film or the 
arrival in town of a cinema star. 
This startling change in emphasis 


is reflected in the Capital’s news- : 


papers. Long silences descend on 
mighty columnists, our own authentic 
Potts and Slurks, more Dickensian 
than Dickens could have imagined. 
The front pages are devoid of juicy bits 
of innuendo (all well within the law) 
and are replaced by the harmless in- 


formation that large areas of the capi- . 


tal are without water or electricity. 

Delhi has no character of its own. 
Its exuberance is artificial, its resent- 
ments fake, its way of life an ugly 
amalgam of all the suburbs of all the 
Capitals of the world. A visitor in 
winter is liable to be misled by seeing 
à sense of purposeful determination 
in the gait of its citizens. This is 
only because the suit sits uncom- 
fortably on a generation that has just 
about changed from d/oti to blanket. 
Summer brings out the real floppi- 
ness of Delhi. Loose flowing robes, 
flapping bush-shirts, the slap-slap- 
slap of chappals and people looking 
as if they were visibly melting under 
the sun. 

Peking's boasts and challenges, 
Washington's crude diplomacy, Mos- 
Cow's fence-sitting exercises then do 
not make news. It is news about the 
weather that is eagerly read. Prayers 
are mumbled for that westerly depre- 
ssion or whatever it is. Malaviya 
can go.or remain, Birlas get another 
licence or not, it makes no difference. 
Even another nuclear confrontation 
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“Ва ев of a previous age were fought 


“common with the English. We will 


will not make us sit up. What are a 
few nuclear bombs to the searing 
temparature of Delhi? | 


Gita to Mutiny . 


Perhaps people have. degenerated 
over the years. For, most of the 






Cock-eyed Commenis 





Welcome Mr Rusk. Delhi’s dry 
air should keep you crisp. 
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round about Delhi in summer. The 
Gita gives little indication of the sea- 
son of the great war. But there is 
mention of the dust rising from cha- 
riot wheels. That means it was not 
during the rains. But it could be win- 
ter. However Arjuna mentions that 
his face is parched: “Mukhamcha 
Parisushyati". That makes the great 
war between the Kauravas and Pan- 
davas in summer. Babar faced the 
Lodi armies in June and many o? 
Aurangazeb's engagements were in 
summer. So was a good part of the 
Mutiny. 

The English are said never to 
declare war or indeed any major poli- 
tical happening on a Sunday, because 
they have to play cricket on Sunday. 
English history may be full of 
Wellingtons and Marlboroughs, but 
the really heroic characters are the 
Jack Hobbses апа the W.G. Graces.’ 
The Wellingtons are singularly ur- 
pleasant characters, mean of face 
and cold of heart. Believable legends 
do not cluster around them. But 
stories about Hobbs, Grace, Richard- 
son, why even Patsy Hendren who 
died a few months ago, are legion. 

But in India, cricket too is deriva- 
tive like most other things acquired 
from the West. The village greens 
of India ‘are not full of flannelled 
fools walloping the cricket ball but 
littered with cowdung. 


Blissful Peace 
But we do have something in 






The sales abroad of the Kama- 
sutra, variously touted as the Bedside 
Baedeker and Ranee Chatterley's 
Lover, should induce Sri Manubhai 
Shah to give thought to the potentiali- 
ties of sex as a foreign exchange 
earner. 










Mr Khrushchev says he may retire. 
—But not even Sri Ranga may 
tell him he shall. 
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Jf newspaper headlines say Mr K 
is going, Mr Harriman has introduced 
an amendment. The resolution now 
reads: Mr К is going—strong. 
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A good deal of space in the Indian 
Museum is occupied by the Civil 
Defence Department, hindering the 
development of the Museum, a 
correspondent points out. 


What is civil defence today will 
a thousand years later be archaeology. 
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Мг Desai’s statement devaluing 
rupee devaluation rumours ought to 
be read along with the remark of a 
British commentator that devaluation 
these days is talked of without hush- 
hush—as normally as-though it were |. 
nuclear fall-out. ‘ 
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Іп Tokyo they organised а Miss 
Asia contest for the first time in order 
to “promote goodwill and friendship’? 
among Asian nations. 

—Bosom friends? 

+ * * 

The dieting fad is sending too 

many young women fo dentists, be- 


cause of calcium deficiency, says a 
Delhi report. 


—Lose weight, loose teeth. 


never start anything in summer. At 
least certainly not in Delhi. Once 
the sun rises high, we are safe from 
revolutions, rebellions, language 
fanatics, must-go experts, must-not- 
go resisters, anti-cow-slaughter zea- 
lots, vegetarian enthusiasts and the 
whole tribe of intolerant, dull, mis- 
leading, onesided, myopic, beside-the- 
point, cantankerous parasites who 
make the life of the ordinary citizen 
miserable with their cacophony. 
And the whole lot of them goes 
with the Member of Parliament for 
whose edification and delight this 
performance is put on. 
What a pest that makes of him! 
AGNI, 
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“Of economics I know nothing and 
of politics even less’? claimed Attor- 
ney-General Daphtary in Lok Sabha. 

—Then why isn’t he a newspaper 
editor? ) 
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_A Bus Holiday 


OT everybody can take a long Summer Holiday 

as a student or a professor can. Most of us have 
to be content with the hurried break of an extended 
week-end. And thanks to the Government Road- 
ways bus services in practically all parts of the coun- 
try, it is nowadays possible for a person of modest 
means to snatch a short (almost French) leave and 
enjoy the bracing air of the Himalayas, away from the 
parched face of Delhi. 


Recently we could make almost г five-hundred 
mile trip through the Garhwals in just four days with- 
out the least inconvenience. The early morning 
drive out of Delhi is pleasant and cool, even the dust 
does not trouble you until the sun rises. Cutting 
through Meerut and Roorkee, the bus goes along the 
Ganges canal network, a monumental engineering feat 
of British days. Passing through Hardwar, we reach- 
ed Rishikesh in the afternoon. The PWD Inspection 
Bungalow stands just on the bend of the river where 
she comes out of the Himalayan gorges and touches 
the plains on her thousand-mile journey to the sea: 

Rishikesh is a small and untidy town, but it has 
a beauty of its own. The starting base of the annual 
pilgrimage to the holy spots of Hindu piety, it receives 
people coming from all parts of the country, while the 
neighbouring ashrams that dot the roadside right up 
to Lachmanjhola five miles ahead, add а cosmopo- 
litan touch; for, here you could see the White Sadhus 
from the West mingling with the ash-covered holy 
men who live the mendicant's life. An ugly scar on 
this beauty spot is the row of lepers along the path 
down to Lachmanjhola, begging for a living,setting 
up their own shacks. Government, which takes 
elaborate precautions for the health of the pilgrims, 
seems to be oblivious to the existence of this leper 
colony squatting right on the busiest patch of the pil- 
grim's path. 


NETAJI ALIVE 


As you’ come to the busy bus stand at Rishikesh, 
you cannot miss the Netaji Hotel where you take your 
meal, a sumptuous repast for a reasonable charge— 
of course all vegetarian (curiously enough meat-eating 
is no taboo when you move further along the pilgrim 
route beyond Rishikesh). This restaurant acts as а 
sort of Left Luggage Room for the long-distance 
pilgrims and we could see baggages left behind by 
visitors from even the far South. : 

And the hotel-keeper is a mine of information 
' which is often interlarded with gossip and wishful 
thinking. He would tell you about sadhus living for 
over 200 years in the Himalayas, some having seen 
the Divinity. He believes Subhas is still somewhere 
in the Himalayan fastnesses and will come down one 


day to save the country. I could understand why he 
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named his restaurant after Netaji., 

Before dawn breaks on the hills, the private- 
owned rickety bus starts from Rishikesh on its nine- 
hour drive to Rudraprayag. This is the route which 
saw a number of fatal accidents last year in which 
hundreds lost their lives. The road clings along the 
gorges of the Ganga, and although the traffic is one- 
way, it requires tremendous nerve for a driver: to 
negotiate hundreds of hair-pin bends with the raging 
river blasting her way through boulders and forests. 

But it is not just a hair-raising tonic for the 
nerves. It is a wonderful experience, this drive along 


the mighty river, kept in all her primitive béauty.. 


The landscape changes almost every five miles and 
even the colour of the river seems to change with it. 
Dense foliage with giant trees keeps the sun away for 
а good part of the route, while there are patches of 
bare hills heightening the contrast. 


NATURE'S WARDROBE 


The wild grandeur is such a soothing change from 
the monotony of urban life as also from the hectic 


holidaying in places like Mussoorie and Naini Tal. 


It is surprising how few of those who drive out of 
Delhi in search of holiday enjoyment have ever come 
to this magnificent spell of Himalayan beauty that 
the hoary hills of Garhwal have to offer. This 
is not the place for the blase but a real haven for the 
seeker of peace and beauty. In a few hours you are 
lost in reverie over all that Nature has to offer out of 
her wonderful wardrobe. | 


After a half-hour halt at Vyasi amidst dense forest, 


the bus takes you in another hour to Devaprayag, . 


the grand confluence of the Alakananda and the Bha- 
girath. From the opposite bank, Devaprayag looks 
almost like a Tibetan village, but as you get down 
from the bus, you find how completely dominated it 
is by its one and only concern—looking after the end- 
less flow of pilgrims year in and year out. Even at 
the height of winter, there will be some pilgrims arriv- 
ing here from the plains, since it is easily accessible 
and its height does not exceed upto 2000 feet. 
From Devaprayag the bus took us along the Alaka- 
nanda, while the route to Gangotri follows the course 
of the Bhagirath. At Kirtinagar, the old bus terminus, 
the new steel bridge across the Alakananada takes 


‚ you from the Tehri to Garhwal proper, and three 


miles ahead is the old town of Srinagar, once the 
capital of independent Garhwali kings, command- 


_ing a grand view of a wide valley of the Alakananda. 


From Srinagar to Pauri—a climb of nearly four 
thousand feet in 20 miles—is an uphill drive, and, as 
we drew nearer to the capital of Garhwal, we could see 
the distant snow range. From the Dak Bungalow, 
one could get a grand view of the famous Himalayan 
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peaks glistening in the bright sun. It is a crowded 
town, but what hurts the eye is the large-scale destruc- 
tion of the pine forests along the mountain slopes. 
Thoughtless deforestation has taken place, though 
from the tiny islets of pines still extant, one could 
get an idea of the beauty that was in those slopes in 
the decades gone by. 

Srinagar is a picturesque town. The river banks 
here are strewn with soft, smooth апа beauti- 
fully coloured pebbles. After a hearty lunch 
and a friendly talk with the very helpful Tourist 
Department Officer there, we started off for Rudra- 
prayag. This stretch of the journey has plenty of 
dangerous moments as the road is narrow and clings 
along sharp precipice. But ample compensation 
comes in the form of the gorgeous scenery practically 
all along the perilous bus drive. We noticed that 
work was going on for widening the road. 

Rudraprayag is an important junction of the pil- 
grim traffic. From here the main road goes towards 
Badrinath (88 miles), the buses going up to Joshi- 
math, about 20 miles this side. The other road start- 
ing from Rudraprayag takes you to Kedarnath, a 
distance of 48 miles, of which 22 miles can be done 
by bus up to a place called Kund. With our Army 
defending the Himalayan border against Chinese 
inroads, you could see our jawans and offi- 
cers driving, since Barahoti is just beyond Badrinath. 
A new awareness of the disturbing happenings in the 
world outside seems to have made its intrusion into 
this pilgrim-laden centre. 


ANGRY NATURE 

Rudraprayag itself is the beautiful confluence 

between the turbulent Alakananda and the quiet- 
‘flowing Mandakini. One can spend hours watching 
the two mingle, as the ghat itself is right at the very 
point of meeting—the two sisters both born out of 
the mighty Himalayas—one impetuous, almost 
rebellious, the other soft, almost shy. It is indeed 
an angry Nature that you encounter here, rightly 
called Rudra-prayag. If the landscape round about 
is not clothed in dense foliage, the charm of the 
place is the sound of the swift current and the pasto- 
ral setting. 

The ancient P.W.D. Bungalow is excellently locat- 
ed overlooking the confluence itself. In the stillness 
of the night as you shiver under the blanket in its 
comfortable room, you could hear the tempestuous 
voice of the river, tireless and defiant. And in the 
darkness of the mountain night, you could see the 
endless procession of millions of pilgrims who have 
trudged along the banks of these rivers, so revered 
from antiquity—all in quest of something unknown, 
something primeval in its overpowering appeal. 
Down the ages you may also see in your dreams the 
figure of Jim Corbett waiting for the rustling foot- 
steps of the Man-eater of Rudraprayag. Ensconced 
in this rugged mountain hamlet, perhaps the most 
hard-headed of human beings would find it difficult 
to escape the grip of the Himalayas on his entire 
personality. 

Early next morning, long before it was daylight, 
we boarded the bus that would take us through the 
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land of Garhwal. The journey back to Pauri 
was unforgettable with the morning mist slowly 
parting to give us an occasional glimpse of the 
meandering river in the semi-darkness of a moun- 
tain dawn. 1t was a chilly morning but one felt like 
peering out of the bus window throughout the three- 
hour journey, for it was not only the pure Himalayan 
air that one could drink in but the idyllic landscape 
as well. 


VARIED FARE 


The road from Pauri goes down for. nearly 75 milcs 
to the foothills at Dugadda. Throughout this long 
stretch, although the river is missed, the changing 
features of the Garhwal mountains keeps one cons- 
tantly on the look-out for a varied fare. One passes 
through typical Garhwali villages. The dense foliage 
of the foothills suggests that these could be the hide- 
ош for games. As we changed buses at Dugadda for 
Lansdowne—anoiher 16 miles uphill to 6000 feet— 
we saw on the way up the entrance to the Corbett 
National Park amidst beautiful surroundings. 

Unlike the Pauri hillside, Lansdowne, the can- 
tonment town of British Garhwal—as demarcated 
from the princely state of Garhwal of which 
Srinagar was the capital—is in the midst of a 
well-preserved pine forest. The stamp of Canton- 
ment tidiness all over, Lansdowne is perhaps one of 
the quietest hill stations and among the prettiest. 


The view from the top is breath-taking with the 
snow-capped Himalayan peaks, including Nanda 
Devi, Trisul and Chaukhamba, beckoning to you 
from across rows and rows of Himalayan ranges. It 
is a well-kept town, and now one of the important 
recruiting centres for the Army, the Garhwal youth 
having continued with the long tradition of service in 
the armed forces from British days. 


ENCHANTMENT ENDURES 


The hour-long descent to the plains next after- 
noon was filled with thoughts about the Himalayas. 
As the bus started for the seven-hour drive back to 
Delhi from Kotdwara, the hills began to recede and 
finally melted away into the azure blue sky. But the 
enchantment of the Himalayas endures. 

Gandhiji, after visiting Kaushani, another beauty 
spot sheltered in the neighbouring Kumaons, was re- 
ported to have said that he could not understand why 
people should go to Switzerland when we had such 
resorts in our own country. The sophisticated 
amongst us have yet to appreciate the grandeur of the 
Himalayas; otherwise they would not have imported 
the cheap gaieties of Delhi, Lucknow or Lahore, as 
they did, to Mussoorie and Simla. The peace that the 
Himalayas evoke, the repose that: these mountains 
bring to minds heavy with a thousand cares, no words 
can describe. 

On the way back to Delhi, my thoughts turned to 
the Chinese disturbing this perennial peace of the 
majestic Himalayas and the enormity of this vanda- 
lism struck me all the more. For, the Himalayas are 
not just a part of India, they represent the deathless 
spirit of this great nation. 


The call of this Magic Mountain is irresistible. 
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Unsullied Spot 


TEVENSON might not have liked it, but. donkey 

is not my favourite. I prefer pony, or even mule 
—for one is swift, the other firm of feet, two essen- 
lials for any ride up the rugged mountains I love. 

Famous people talk of famous places. I am no 
famous man and would, therefore, take you to an 
equally little-known place (though a little less dis- 
comfort en route, would have made it a craze)— 
Arnas. 

The raging river of love—the Chenab—meets, 
embraces and envelops the turbulent stream of Ansh, 
and this finds an echo in two loving hearts in some 
corner of the about-a-mile-long conical green grassy 
plain—the like of which you cannot rear in the plains 
with all your groundsmen and gardeners. 

A little farther away comes a galloping pony— 
both it and its rider happy to have found a level 
strip after miles and miles of tortuous, difficult moun- 
tain alleys and gulleys. 

Flickering lights on yonder hilltop are the only 
signs of habitation, and in an hour the entire valley 
will be dark and quiet but for the moon and the 
stars and the Ansh and the Chenab. 


NO PETROL SMELL 

That is Arnas, a tiny, out-of-the-way valley, 100 
miles from Jammu. No ghost stories, no historical 
monuments, no clubs, no rinks, no golf, no electri- 
city, no crowds here—it is still untouched by the 
modern civilization of petroleum and noise. 

From Jammu to Arnas is no pleasant journey. 
My case was different. I went sleeping on top of 
wheat sacks loaded in a truck up to Reasi (it was 
illegal though, but was far more comfortable than 
being huddled up among a vomiting lot in a narrow 
shamble of a bus). From Reasi to Katra I went by 
ordinary bus (and luckily for me, it was no Vaishno- 
Yatra season, when pilgrims from all over the country 
crowd Katra on their way to the temples of Vaishno- 
Devi). ` 


DREAM-SONG 

From Katra on it is a different story. No buses 
now, no horns hurting your eardrums. A pony comes 
handy and half the 20-mile route to Arnas is all sing- 
ing, laughing, trotting, jumping—and relaxing. A 
stray herd of sheep egged on by a Gujjar passes by; 
a shepherd sings a pathetic song somewhere in the 
distant mountains and it comes to you echoing and 
re-echoing over the mountain tops (to remind you 
of the solitary reaper "singing a melancholy strain” 
with no one knowing what she sings). Your pony 
swiftly moves along, and you gape wonderingly— 
could there be more verdure, more greenery, more 
glory, more beauty! 

And then comes the rope-bridge across the Chenab 
and you enter the region of Arnas. From now on 
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‘you find cataracts “blowing their trumpets from the 


steep", whose waters can be favourably compared 
with those of the Chashma Shahi of Srinagar. Nut- 
trees feed you if you are hungry. Wayside brick- 
ovens deserted by gypsies overnight remind you of the 
meal you have missed. 


Your pony becomes cautious, now and then 
stumbling over a rock protruding even out of the stony 
surface. Now you are going up the hill, now down 
crossing a swift streamlet, till you reach the finai 
bend and enter a wide open stretch of land with lofty 
peaks towering in the distance. 

From here to the village (some call it a town, 
others just a hamlet) is 10 minutes for a swift pony, 
20 for a mule and I think 60 (or even more) for the 
sluggish donkey. 

Unlike the many oft-talked-about hill stations or 
summer resorts, no hotel-agent, no innkeeper, no 
chowkidar of a Government guest house comes out 
with his artificial smile to greet you. Instead, you 
have to walk round the few houses and find a nook 
in some odious, crowded apology for a room to stay 
the night, for sleep you cannot if you are not bedbug- 
proof. 

If, however, you are resourceful and can bring out 
of your pocket a note written by some MLA or minis- 
ter, the tahsildar may accommodate you in his spaci- 
ous bungalow—the only cement-and-brick:-construc- 
tion inthe area. (I do not know if things have chang- 
ed now. The last I heard was that the village was 
to have a hospital—in which case it would be the 
second pucca building in over 400 square miles). 


ICE BATH 


Morning and you push on to the Chenab. 
Drawn irresistibly, you plunge into the swirling 
waters and only then become aware of your thought- 
lessness. Your body goes numb in minutes (even 
during the hot months of May and June) and the water 
is no less than four feet deep right at the bank. 

You rush out but land some 50 yards downstream 
and if you are not a good swimmer, the current is 
likely to take you along to who knows where—per- 
haps to the immortal Sohni or Mahiwal. 

The few village belles that come to the river to 
fetch water remind you of what the Chenab is. Its 
banks overflow with stories of love and sacrifice. 
For once, your mind is driven back to bygone days 
of romance and romanticism and you compare it 
with the drabness of modern Jife. 

You sit down to daydream and fall asleep. There 
is nobody here to wake you up till a grasshopper 
lands on your face. And then you rub your eyes 
and walk to the vast green field and to the other 


'end—to the river Ansh. 


Further south, and you reach the sangam. The 
water of Ansh is not so cold and you can easily stay 
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RECENT years have seen an amazing extension of 

middle-class vista so far as holiday consciousness 
is concerned. Twenty years ago, it was hardly 
conceivable that a middle class family would care 
to go out on a vacation trip even if it had the means 
of doing so. The only outing was that of the older 
folks going on pilgrimage, or at best, the lord-and- 
master of the family himself taking a fortnight out at 
at a nearby resort, leaving the children and the lady 
of the house behind. 

But the post-war India, particularly after indepen- 
dence, has seen a tremendous increase in the mobi- 
lity of the middle class, and the idea of a vacation— 
so characteristic of a modern industrial society—is 
slowly creeping in among them. If you go and ask 
a Shopkeeper selling travelling kits, he will tell you how 
our good friend, the Hold-All, has come to replace 
the old bedding tied with a piece of rope, and the 
tin trunk has been ousted by the suitcase. This 
mobility is not due entirely to the educated unemploy- 
ed’s quest for jobs. It is partly the result of holiday 
шен: slowly becoming a feature of our daily 
life. 


in it for an hour or two. And while you lie in the 
knee-deep water close to the bank your eyes take in 
the high mountains opposite, where sheep are graz- 
ing and the shepherd boys are playing on the flute. 

It is noon now and you walk back to the village 
where you get a huge jowar-chapati to feed your 
appetite. 

But what of the people whose home is this heaven 
on earth? Their lot is poverty and hunger, and 
venereal disease and leprosy. They say invaluable 
mineral wealth is hidden in the mountains around 
here, but who is there to exploit it? The forests pro- 
duce nuts, resin and timber, but the forest contractor 
takes away the wealth ofthe land. 


A good road from Reasi to Arnas could make all 
the difference. A few would lose a delightful haunt, 
but the tourists would flock in with all their wealth 

‚апа give much-needed relief to the local people. 


I will never forget the night I passed at a village 
some ten miles from Arnas. I managed to get a 
cot for I was related to the tahsildar and was sleep- 
ing in the middle of a brook whose waters had scatter- 
ed before meeting the Ansh. A village youth was 
sitting by me. 

"What's your name?" I asked. 

“Laiku?” 

“Are you a Hindu ?" 

"What's that?" 

“Are you, then, a Musalman ?”- | - 

“I do not understand you." 

: “Do you know the Kalma?” 

“Мо.” 

“The Gayatri Mantra ?" 

“No.” 
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Tourism: Some Tips 


Take our school boys. Few of us can remember 
an Indian-run school taking out the boys on vacation 
trips. But this hes almost become a feature of our 
schools today, and you will find girls’ schools as 
active as the boys’. The student-concession tickets 
are taken out in thousands every year. Take, again, 
the case of Bharat Darshan tours organised by enter- 
prising concerns. They are not all religiously in- 
clined, and many a romance has its first beginnings 
in these trips. 


KNOWING THE COUNTRY 


This craving for knowing our own country could 
be seen in the films too. Apart from the popularity 
of documentaries and feature films devoted to travels, 
this is reflected in the background of many a feature 
film depicting gorgeous outdoor scenes from Kashmir, 
Kulu, Darjeeling or Ooty. The truth is that our peo- 
ple, once they became independent, are now eager to 
know the country that they love and for which they 
are prepared to give their lives. 

While the Government is aware of this new and 
welcome phenomenon in national life—as is evident 





“Have you been to school?” 

“Where is that?” 

"Do you know Bakshi Ghulam Mohd.?” 
"Is he our Patwari?” 

“And Nehru....” 

“Мо!” 

The fellow was bored and began yawning. 
I changed the topic. 

“Do you love somebody ?” 

“Yes, Naseema!” 

“Is she beautiful?” 

"Yes!" The boy blushed. 

“Would you marry her?” 

“Of course!” 

“What then?” 
"Why....well....nothing". 


And I felt that far away from the modern civiliza- 
tion of cinema-posters and Prem Ahujas, here in this 
unchanging village the hearts throb more passionately, 
eyes meet more honestly. There is no Hindu here, 
no Muslim—possibly to the chagrin of mullahs and 
pandits. 


With the end of June the rains set in and I had to 
get back to college in Jammu. I took leave of my 
tahsildar relative and began the return journey on 
pony-back. 


I cannot forget the fall I had when the pony was 
frightened by the roar of a bus near Katra. 


The ponies here do not like the buses, the innocent 
hill-folk don't like the city sahebs. Most of the 
court cases relate to kidnapping and murder. Rous- 
seau could have found no better ideal for his'noble 
savagery". 


from the attention paid nowadays to tourism—there 
is yet a lot to be done in helping our growing army of 
holiday-goers. Іп Britain, special trains аге run on 
holidays charging fantastically low fares. Although 
in our country, special trains are run on rush days at 
the beginning or the end of a vacation, there is no 
provision for drastic reduction in fares. In our 
country, large-scale concessions can be given to low- 
income groups for short-distance holiday resorts. 
Special week-end tickets will be a welcome innovation. 

Inexpensive accommodation at holiday resorts 
is an important problem. The pilgrim centres are 
better off in this respect, as many dharamsalas, gene- 
rally well kept, are run by private endowments at 
such places. And it is good to find the U.P. Govern- 
ment, for instance, setting up what may be called 
public-sector dharamsalas along the traditional pil- 
grim routes. 

But generally speaking, there is & great lag in 
Government activity in this direction. Why could 
not there be a cheap Government-run hotel in Delhi 
itself? Except perhaps for’ the Hardinge Serai, 
nothing like that exists in the Capital. In Calcutta 
and Bombay such hotels will be really welcome. 
There should however be strict control that this con- 
cessional facility is available to genuine, low-income 
holiday-goer and not cornered mostly by the contact 
men of business houses. 


VIP PRIORITY 


Talking about accommodation at Government 
establishments, I feel like pointing out another 
difficulty which I personaly have encountered in course 
of my ramblings on the Himalayas. At most of the 
out-of-the-way places, one has to depend entirely 
on the P.W.D. Rest Houses or Dak Bungalows. 
Despite the fact that I'invariably book rooms weeks 
in advance and do not gate-crash, Ihave found myself 
edged out because some VIP—once the wife of a VIP 
—had turned up without notice. : 

Тат all for the VIP getting humane treatment, 
but then he commands resources which an ordinary 
person cannot. Last year, for instance, Ihad to come 
away all the way from Kaushani—cespite advance 
booking in the Rest House— because a VIP (I should 
say of Class II status) had notified that he would be 
coming the next day. I implored the chowkidar, 
who could see my plight, but the advance-guard of 

.the VIP would not budge nor would they permit me 
the use of tents (which were available). And this 
VIP could be met in Delhi by any eccredited press 
correspondent without any security fuss. I am sure 
if he himself had known of my plight—a long-looked- 
for week-end almost spoilt—he would have readily 
agreed to my staying in the Rest House itself. But 
Red Tape is inhuman even with the backdrop of the 
Himalayan snows. 

Most of our new generation of tourists are eager 
to know more of the country and the people they visit 
than is available in the official guide books. In this 
respect, the official guides now available at places of 
historical interest like the Agra Fort are really good. 
But you can hardly find a guide in the Himalayas, 
for there are verv few Tourist Department centres in 
this region. 
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I have often found tourists at important hill sta- 


tions trying to locate some famous snow peaks but. 


they could hardly find one. Either the Government 
or the local municipality can easily help by putting 
up not only tourist maps but peak indicators at 
important spots commanding a view of the distant 
snow ranges. 


KNOWING LOCAL PEOPLE 


Similarly. there is dearth of knowledge about the 
customs and living habits of local people. The 
sophisticated from Lucknow might know that there 
is polyandry in the neighbouring villages of Chakrata, 
but how few of them know about the gaiety at the 
Bageshwar Fair in the Kumaons. For this, popular 
literature should be produced by the Government. 
Looking at the overwhelming popularity of travelo- 
gues written by scores of writers in my own language, 
Bengali, in recent years, I am sure these will easily 
prove to be best sellers, if attractively written—not 
in the dreary style of a tourist hand-out. 

Travelling in Simla Hills, I was pleasantly surpris- 
ed that at some of the places—Narkanda, for instance 
—you can hire clean blankets on paymentof a nominal 
charge from the Dak Bungalow chowkidar. But this 
facility is not available everywhere, though it becomes 
a necessity precisely at out-of-the-way places where a 
thoughtless tourist may not be able to buy a rough 
blanket, since there may not be anybody to sell one. 

Perhaps equally important, if not more, is the need 
to keep a stock of some of the more urgently required 
medicines, like iodine, aspirin and soda-bi-carb. 
These can be kept in stock in the Dak Bungalow or 
the local post office or police station. First Aid is 
often very difficult to get at these places. From my 
experience, I have found Halazone, the water purifier, 
very handy. But no tourist centre or a travel agent 
has ever prescribed it to me. 


TOURIST MAPS 


` Last year in the Kumdons, I found all maps with- 
drawn from the shops. And I could not secure an 
ordinary road map to tell me the location of the next 
dak bungalow. I wonder if a supply of very ordinary 
road maps to long-distance tourists is not possible. 
It can be on a very small scale and can be specially 
edited for tourists. 
Wherever there are Government Roadways bus 
routes, the service is on the whole regular and punc- 


tual. But there are yet many routes on which private 


concerns run buses. It struck me as odd that the 
more you go into the interior—in the U.P. Hills, it 


would mean nearer to the frontier—the more you find’ 


private buses plying and Government Roadways 
buses rarer. It should have been the other way round. 

Although I am not advocating in this context 
the total nationalization of the entire road transport, I 
think there is scope for tighter control over private buses 
not only in the matter of observing safety rules, but 
on questions of punctuality and passenger amenities. 

These are but some of the suggestions that have 
come up, as I have tried to draw from my persanal 
experience of extensive ramblings along the routes 
that link the beautiful holiday resorts in which our 
great country abounds. 
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Stand firm beside Our Jawans 





... for it is their action, their courage, their sacrifice which protects 
our way of life. Let us be firm in our resolve to keep our personal 
effort and contribution to the national cause vigorously alive and 
active. Vigilant discipline is the need of the hour—not only in the 


greater things but in the everyday controls which lift us from laxity 
and carelessness. 


Determinedly avoid unnecessary expenditure and extravagance; 
forego luxuries which we know are superfluous. 


Ceaselessly wage our war on waste in all and an y form—in the 
office, in the home, ai all times. 


Support the appeal for Defence Funds to the Juilest extent 
continuously. 


Give our gold in the country’s Service—for gold is a vital 
sinew of our national strength and stability, 


. BE VIGILANT 


—take part in national preparedness 


taleg va 
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Summer Holiday Readings "s 


JA SEVEN SEAS PUBLISHERS 


GLINKASTRASSE 13—15 BERLIN ws 
GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 


Seven Seas Books not only publish a collection of works of progressive writers in ‘the 
English Janguage but also books of modern German authors translated into English. 
Seven Seas Books bring the world to your door! 

Splotlight on Germany ! , 


Translations into English of modern German authors: 


ARMOLD ZWEIG A Bit of Blood; Short Stories 
b BRUNO APITZ Naked Among Wolves 
^ — ANNA SEGHERS ' Revolt of the Fisherman of Santa Barbara, 
1. A Price on his Head 
JAN .PETERSEN “Ош Street i 
Bopo UgsE ` Lt. Bertram ` a " 
STEPHEN HERMLIN The Vanguard 
Е, C. WEISKOPF Thé Firing Squad“ 


It’s the series that has set The Whole World Talking. 
Watch for These New Translated: Titles at the Book Store: 


‘OUR RECENT PUBLICATION 
A Pair of Mittens and other German Short Stories 


This is a collection of five short stories written in German and translated into nane: 
which introduces five new authors to Seven Seas Book readers. They have written on themes 
which reflect life, its many problems, its successes, the changes made, the reasons for laughter, 
tears and hope—in brief, what makes the world go round—in that part of Germany lying East 
of the Elbe. The action of the various tales covers the post-war era, .dating from the, time 
when the Germar. people, broken by twelve years of fascism were left to pay for the cost of Hitler's war, 
up through the years to a today that is bright with tbe aspirations of a people determined upon peace. 
. . "They are stories for everyone interested in life in the German Democratic Republic—for they present 
a variety of pace, characters and background which show Germans as they are in its big cities, in its 
factories and its foundries, its villages ad its farms. 7 


‘Distributors in India : : . 


People’s n E House, M. M. Road, New Delhi 1. National .Book Agency, 12, Bankim Chatterjee 
, Caleutta-12. New Century Becok House, 199, Mount Road, Madras-2. : 
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Paramount necessity for the 
formation of health 


You feel tired to work... do not get energy to work or suffer 
from colds ... or perhaps you have not a desire for food 


or wkat you take does not digest even. 


Then it would rapidly improve your health ir 


you take two spoonful of Mritasanjibani 
mixed with four spoonful of 
Mahadraksharista (6 years old). 


SADHANA AUSADHALAYA—DACCA 
36, Sadhana Ausadhalaya Road 
.Sadhana Nagar, Calcutta 48 


Adhyaksha Dr. Joges Chandra Ghose. 
М.А. Ayurved-Sastri, Р.С.5. (London) 
M.C.S. (Americ?) Formerly Professor 
of Chemistry, Bhagalpur College. 
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MRITASANJIBANI 


MAHADRAKSHARISTA 
(6 years old) 


Calcutta Centre: Dr Nares Chandra Ghose, 
М.В B.S. (Cal.) Ayurvedacharya. 
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IMPLICATIONS OF SERAJUDDIN 


The Prime Minister's announcement that what the 
monopoly press gleefully describes as the "Serajuddin 
affair" will b» gone into by a judge of the Supreme 
Court is to be welcomed, for the decision helps to esta- 
blish the proper norms of democratic decency. | 

Sri K.D. Malaviya was no doubt right in having 
offered to resign. Acceptance of the resignation by the 
Prime Minister would perhaps have enabled him to 
defend himself without any inhibitions whatever. And 
once he is cleazed, he could have re-entered the Cabinet, 
strengthened ty the ordeal and undoubtedly a source of 
valuable support to the Prime Minister's basic policies. 

The real issue is drowned in all the din made 
by Rightists over the Serajuddin case. Big business 
in India has thriven on favours purchased by 
liberal contributions to election funds. Political 
leaders who heve accepted such contributions on behalf 
of the party inevitably feel inhibited while dealing with 
the tycoons. This is the biggest source of strength of the 
business magnate who is able to get away with almost 
anything. - 

He can engage in foreign exchange fraud by both 
under-invoicing and over-invoicing; he can cheat the 
exchequer of crores of rupees by evading income-tax; 
he can defraud shareholders by manipulating accounts 
and showing spurious losses; he can defraud and cheat 


' the public in a hundred ways; he can deny to his employe- 


es decent wages—all in the firm conviction that he has 
all the right pezsons in bis pocket, that he holds all the 
ropes in his hand. What is really shocking is that they 
manage to get away with it all under a government 
pledged to socialism. 

The Dalmia-Jain affair is somewhat of an exception. In 
this case the Government had no alternative but to refer 
the whole matter to a judicial commission of inquiry. 
And despite the efforts of the big business press to sup- 
press the report, the people now have a fair idea of the 
grave offences of which this group has been found guilty 
by the Vivian Bose Commission. 

It is recognized on all hands that the Dalmia-Jain 
revelations only show the modus operandi of big business 


as a whole in this country. But when the demand for a 
thorough probe of the working of the private sector is 
voiced, the mighty organs of big business start campaigns 
of vilification and slander against those Ministers who 
they think strengthen the hands of the Prime Minister in 
the pursuit of the ideals of socialism and democracy. 


We hold-no brief for Sri Malaviya. If the investiga- 
tion shows beyond doubt that he has misused his posi- 
tion, he must go. If it shows, on the other hand, that 
he has only been maligned falsely, he must stay, com- 
manding greater respect. This is the simple logic of 
democratic functioning. 


But the more important issues raised by these deve- 
lopments need to be considered carefully. Big Business, 
with all its power and influence and its vast ramifica- 
tion here and abroad, will adopt all tactics to divert 
attention from its own foul deeds. It is therefore 
that we hold that "а stray enquiry of this kind— 
with the background music provided by the screeching 
orchestra of the monopoly press—is not enough. What is 
really needed is the setting up of two high-power com- 
missions, one to investigate allegations against Ministers 
and high officials, and the other to go thoroughly into 
the finances and working of the entire private sector. 
The unusual procedure of conducting new investigations 
into the findings of a full-fledged judicial enquiry is 
disturbing. There seems to be considerable reluctance 
to take such action as is warranted by findings. The 
Government has sufficient powers even under normal 
law—not to speak of the Defence of India Act and 
Rules—and it is difficult to understand why these powers 
are not being utilized in the public interest. . 


And whoever is found guilty of either corruption or 
defrauding the Government and the public or acting 
against the interests of the people in any way should be 
penalized heavily, the sentences ranging from seven years 
to fifteen years hard labour, with no more amenities 
than a poor C class convict will get. More, all the 
property of those so found guity should be confiscated 
by the State. This і the only way open to a government 
which is serious about tackling the rampant evil. 
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UNWHOLESOME MANOEUVRES 


THE Congress Party has always been an amorphous 
mass, absorbing virtually everything that floats along. 
Thus we find that many who undermined the freedom 
struggle and were the blue-eyed boys of British Raj 
became important personages in the Congress hierarchy 
after independence. Again, we find that while the party's 
declared goal is socialism for India, the influential money- 
bags are able to subve-t this policy at every stage. 

This is why the objections raised to the admission cf 
Opposition members to the Congress fold become 
interesting. It happened in Uttar Pradesh; it is happen- 
ing in Rajasthan for a second time—the first time, it will 
be remembered, jagirdars were brought in by one group 
to strengthen itself vis-a-vis the other group. 

But generally speak-ng the objections to admission of 
Opposition liegislators have been based on technicali- 
ies and form rather than on whether those who seek 
entry honestly subscribe to Congress ideology. Tke 
truth is that when there is clearly no chence of dislodging 
the Congress from power Oppositionists who have vested 
interests seek ways of getting into positions where they 
can share the fruits of office. This is encouraged Бу 
those within the party :eadership who wish to strengthen 
their own hands in inner party tussles for power. 

In all these manoeuvres, the gainers are the vested 
interests who want to take advantage of all the strength 
of the party in power. And the more such people come 
into the organization, the farther it gets removed from 
its avowed goal of socialism. 

Tt is this aspect of the party manoeuvres that should 
cause serious concern to those in the organization who 
genuinely desire the advancement of the cause of the 
common people. If the party is to be true to its ideology, 
the proper course woud be for efforts to be made to get 
more and more leftist elements into it. What is happea- 
ing, however, is just the opposite. 


SOCIALIST UNITY: TIME TO ASSERT 

THE PSP National Executive's decision to call off the 
unity talks is hardly scrprising. It is in fact the logical 
end to the see-saw negotiations of the last few months. 
The very approach of the two parties based on personal 
likes and dislikes rather than on firm principles or ideo- 
logy, made the negative end-result inevitable. It is un- 
fortunate not because the two parties represent socialism 
in its essence; far from it. It is unfortunate only be- 
cause there was a faiat hope that once a merger is 
effected, the rank and file of the two parties could assert 
themselves and make the united organization a useful 
socialist forum. But the leaders of the two parties have 
willed otherwise. | 

Now is the time for the members of the two parties 
to do some swift thinking. If they do believe in the 
ideology implicit in the labels of the parties, they should 
take up with the leadership the question of loyalty to that 
ideology and exert enough pressue to bring into extstence 
a united socialist party which will be led by honest men 
with faith in the abiding values of socialism. 


JAKARTA: PLUS OR MINUS? 


QUESTIONS were asked this week in Parliament about 
Indian journalists’ participation in the Afro-Asian 
journalists’ conference at Jakarta. The answers given 
were vague, non-committal and unsatisfactory. 

It was said, for instance, that the Indian journalists 
who went to the conference were not briefed by the 
Government. If the Jakarta meeting had been a purely 
professional conclave, undoubtedly any briefing from the 
Government would have been most undesirable and un- 
welcome. But there was sufficient indication that the 
conference was intended to be a political affair, with 
China playing quite a big part on and off stage. This 
became quite clear at the April preparatory committee 
meeting itself. 

Again, there was the lesson of Moshi. How against 
this background the Government failed to see the need 
for proper and adequate briefing of the journalists’ delega- 
tion on the political aspects of theJakarta session is 
beyond comprehension. 

If the Government did not want to have anything to 
do with the conference, the wisest course would have been 
to dissuade the delegation from going. Unless a positive 
contribution could be made towards strengthening India’s 
ties with the Afro-Asian world, it was meaningless to have 
sent a delegation. 

About the performance of the delegation at Jakarta, 
the reports of the participants will have to be awaited. 
The crucial question is whether the conference has helped 
strengthen Afro-Asian solidarity; the second major 
question is whether India’s standpoint has been ade- 
quately projected. But before hearing the participants 
themselves it would be wrong to praise or to condemn. 


KAUL’S NEW PASTURE 


THE new job that General В.М. Kaul has secured 
from Jayanti Shipping as its Tokyo representative with 
a comfortable salary of 25 thousand dollars raises 
important issues for our democracy which did not figure 
in the battery of questions asked over the matter in 
the Lok Sabha. 

This is perhaps the first important case in which a 
member of the top brass has switched over to an 
executive’s post in Big Business. General Thimayya’s 
post after retirement in the South Indian planters’ body 
is of no consequence in terms of its long-range impli- 
cations in national life. The precedent set by General 
Kaul may turn out to be extremely important. 

Already, voices have been raised against high govern- 
ment officials taking up executive posts in business 
houses. For, these help to encourage undue pressure 
of Big Money on administration and provide extra- 
regular avenues for business lobbies to grow inside 
Government. But when Defence gets linked up with 
Big Business, it forebodes new dangers. One is re- 
minded of President Eisenhower's warning in 1961: 
*In the councils of Government, we must guard 
against the acquisition of unwarranted influence, 
whether sought or unsought, by the military-industrial 
complex. The potential for the disastrous rise of mis- 
placed power exists and will persist. We must never 
let the weight of this combination endanger our liber- 
ties or democratic processes" Let us only hope that 
General Kaul’s search for new pastures will not be 
the starting point of an unwholesome precedent. 
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KASHMIR AND THE WEST x 
ж RECASTING FOREIGN POLICY. 


WILL the same old mutton be served when Sardar 
Swaran Singh plays host to Mr Bhutto next week in New 
Delhi in the sixth protracted round of Indo-Pakisian 
talks? 


1f the deliberations last week between the Government 
of India and Mr Rusk and Mr Sandys are to be properly 
assessed, there is no escaping the conclusion that Kashmir 
will continue to be the bone of contention between the 
two countries even after the coming round of talks in 
New Delhi. Reports now available make it clear that 
the principal worry of New Delhi during the last few 
months has been the continued Western backing of the 
Pakistani case despite Rawalpindi's open flouting of 
understanding with the West by her recent cordial enten- 
te with China. The expectation in New Delhi that with 
the new Sino-Pak agreement, the West will emerge criti- 
cal of Pakistan has not come true. Rather the Govern- 
ment by means of confidential diplomacy has not hesita- 
ted to convey its disappointment with the Western stand 
to both London and Washington. 


There are three counts on which New Delhi has been 
annoyed with the Western approach to the Kashmir ques- 
tion. First, the insistence that a settlement of the Kash- 
mir issue is necessary to create conditions for massive 
defence aid to India against the Chinese threat. With 
painstaking sophistry, the Western diplomats have been 
trying to make out that this is not to be taken as insis- 
tence on precondition for getting Western military aid. 
At the same time, it is being repeated over and over again 
that the electorate in America and Britain would not be 
enthused in giving aid to India if the two powers friendly 
to them should face each other in warlike postures over 
Kashmir. This was so blatantly stated that at one stage 
Sri Т.Т. Krishnamachari put off his departure for Lon- 
don as almost a demonstration of New Delhi’s displeasure 
over such logic. 


Secondly, there is resentment here at the marked 
partiality shown to Pakistan by the Western powers. 
The plea that a solution of the Kashmir issue would help 
in harnessing the two countries to meet the challenge 
of China has been proved hollow by Pakistan’s demons- 
tration of friendship for Peking in recent months. Yet, 
the persistence in Western championing of Rawalpindi’s 
cause does not seem to have abated. Nor is there any 
sign that the Western powers are warning President Ayub 
that Pakistan’s insistence on getting the Valley is a 
stumbling bloc to a settlement, without which Western 
public opinion will react adversely against the conti- 
nuance of massive aid to Pakistan. In other words, 
discrimination is used against India. 

Thirdly, New Delhi is believed to have conveyed in 
no uncertain terms its objection to the way in which the 
British and American Ambassadors openly butted in 
during the Indo-Pak talks proffering solutions to the 
Kashmir tangle, defying accepted diplomatic norms. 
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This was done particularly blatantly during the last 
round of talks in Karachi where they even came out with 
a plan of partitioning the Valley. In view of this rebuke 
from New Delhi, it is likely that this time in New Delhi, 
the two Western envoys will behave with restraint and 
not make themselves conspicuous as the super-patrons 
of the Pakistani case. 


On the question of partitioning the Valley itself, it 
appears that New Delhi has now come round to a firm 
stand against it. Its readiness to modify the Cease-Fire 
Line was misconstrued by Pakistan as also by the 
Western powers as providing the thin end of the wedge 
by which a good part of the Valley could be wangled for 
Pakistan. The patience and politeness with which 
some of the New Delhi officials listened to the Western 
arguments for vivisection of the Valley were miscons- 
trued by the Western missions as an indication of New 
Delhi’s readiness to entertain such proposals, 


This wishful thinking on their part has been effect- 
ively dispelled by firm and clear enunciation of the Indian 
stand at the highest level, and both Mr Rusk and Mr 
Sandys were left in no doubt that any substantial modi- 
fication of the Cease-Fire Line could not go down here. 
Both the Western governments have been reminded of 
the fact that it is not merely the Valley which has been in 
dispute but the whole of Kashmir, including the Pak- 
occupied area; so, when India is being asked to bend, 
her readiness to forego the ‘Azad’ Kashmir region 
should not be forgotten. The maximum that India has 
been prepared to concede—namely, reasonable modifi- 
cations on the Cease-Fire Line—should not be made the 
starting-point of a new round of horse trading. 


The latest kite-flying by American circles centres 
round the suggestion for third-party good offices. While 
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the merits of such a prccedure are recognised —insofar 


as it facilitates give-and-take in course of secret diplo- 
macy—its feasibility is doubted here: for one thing, it 
will not be easy to get such a third party acceptable to 
both sides, since New Delhi will be careful not to accept 
somebody who may be susceptible not only то Pakistani 
but to Western lobbies as well; 


' Besides, it is felt here that the crux of the entire 
problem of Kashmir lies in the politica! zpproach of 
Pakistan towards India, and it cannot just be solved by 
redrawing the map of the Valley. So long as antipathy 
towards India remains the-sheet-anchor! of Pakistan: 
politics, both domestic and foreign, even a major con- 
cession on New Delhi's part would not bring about 
Indo-Pak amity. 


Moreover, it is known that in the West, Pakistan 
successfully exploits the fact that India is opposed to 
plebiscite, which on the face of it looks lixe a sensible 
democratic proposal. The complexities of the issues 
involved and the objections to plebiscite have not been 
adequately countered in the West. The awareness of 
ihis hurdle has made New Delhi doubly conscious in 
properly selling its case in the West, without which there 
is little possibility of winning Western public оріпісп 
over to our side. 

ж ж ж ж 


THE peculiar stalemate over the Kashmir problem 
looks like being repeated in the case of the 
dispute with China, although the туо are entirely 
оп different footing. By all accounts, the possi- 
biity of a new invasion threat seems to have receded 
despite the snows having melted in the high Himalayas. 
Ат the same time, the prospect of talks opening between 
the two countries seems to have frozen. 


A close look at the recent round of Colombo diplo- 
macy does not hold out the prospect of Peking accepting 
the Colombo proposals in toto as New Delhi insists; nor 
are the Colombo powers themselves so insistent on such 
conditions. What is important to note is that despite 
this refusal of China to abide by the Colombo recommen- 
dations, practically all the Colombo VIPs who have 
visited Peking in recent months have come back impress- 
. ed by the Chinese саг for direct talks and assured by the 
Chinese leaders that there would be no fizeworks on the 
frontiers. This is true not only in the case of Prince 
Sihanouk but even of Mr Aly Sabry, who is understood 
to have assured the Chinese leaders that he should not 
be regarded as taking sides between China and India. 


All this makes it clear that although there may not 
be an imminent crisis in the form of a military attack, 
New Delhi will.have to live long with the uncertain 
Chinese problem wich a far-flung frontier in a state of 
Cease-Fire instability. The heat is gone bat the problem 
persists. In the fieid of diplomacy too, we have to 
constantly encounter Chinese competition, and this is 
confined not only to the Afro-Asian countries. From 
the conference of trade unionists to that of journalists, 
zhe challenge of China has become a continuing problem 
which demands very high-level intervention. 

* * ж 


A FEELING is slowly creeping into responsible circles 
in New Delhi that the time has now come when hard 
thinking is necessary to reappraise ou- foreign policy 


and think of new projections in world affairs. During 


- the critical follow-up of the Chinese attack last winter 


every demand for a change in foreign policy came only 
from the pro-West lobby which shrieked that the policy 
of non-alignment had failed and so we should move into 
Western military alliances. A revised version of the same 
clamour came with the demand for accepting the protec- 
tion of the U.S. Air Umbrella. 


What is now emerging in terms of a demand for a 
reappraisal of foreign policy is not the old argument that 
non-alignment has failed. It is now being recognised 
in many of the academic circles in the Capital—and 
these have their inevitable impact on the Foreign Office 
and Parliament—that the potentialities of the old policy 
have been exhausted, and so the time has come for a new 
orientation. These circles are opposed to New Delhi 
becoming a camp-follower of the West. They also recog- 
nize the importance of India strengthening her ties with 
Moscow. 


But the world forces seem to be having new align- 
ments, and this is particularly evident in the Afro-Asian 
world. It is no longer possible to take Afro-Asian 
support for granted. Even Moscow with its programme 
of large-scale aid has to encounter not only American 
but Chinese competition in these countries. For India, 
the problem is serious not only because of the proximity 
of these countries to our frontiers. In trade and diplo- 
тасу, the new challenge has to be faced. 


Goodwill missions are important—as the visit of the 
President to Afghanistan and. Iran this week. But 
goodwill trips by themselves will not help. Much more 
is wanted to understand the lay-out of those countries, 
their internal problems, the trends dominating, the pros- 
pects in the next decade or so. Neither our diplomacy 
nor our External Affairs activity has taken this job seri- 
ously so far. 


The coming conference of Indian diplomats іп South- ` 
East Asia—scheduled for the last week of this month in 
New Delhi—will be facing many of these problems. 
But from the available indications, it will be hasty to 
conclude that New Delhi has equipped itself adequately 
to examine the issues confronting it not to speak of con- 
veying its conclusions to its envoys abroad. Бог, it is 
to be recognized that this is more than a question of 
collecting statistics. It demands appraisal in terms of 
future world alignments. 


The ten-year-old success of the policy of non-align- 
ment was due to the fact that by early fifties the emerging 
third camp of Afro-Asia came to hold the balance be- 
tween the two giants in Washington and Moscow. 
But these ten years have seen new developments. China 
has come up as a challenge to both. Compulsions of 
nuclear menace have forced Washington and Moscow to 
think in terms of rapprochement. The Afro-Asian world 
itself has woken up, no longer ready to let New Delhi 
play the elder brother over them. 


With all energy, tact and sophistication, New Delhi 
has yet to work out its own line in foreign affairs which 
may prove effective in the sixties and early seventies. 
Without that not only its standing in the world will suffer, 
but its own self-interest will be difficult to safeguard. 


Slowly and quietly this consciousness has begun to 
dawn on the thinking elite of India’s Capital. 


MAINSTREAM 


RATIONAL APPROACH TO LANGUAGE PROBLEM 


The animosity generated over the language issue is disturbing, 
It is clear that neither of the extreme positions taken by 
National interest requires a rational approach which 
The resort to English cannot be the permanent solution ; 


NOTHING in India after indepen- 

dence has roused so much passion 
as the question of language and issues 
related to it such as linguistic pro- 
vinces. - 

During the recent. upsurge of 
national sentiment following the 
Chinese aggression there were opti- 
mists who.thought that the Chinese 
attack had buried once and for all 
India's internal differences over lan- 
guage, regional development or State- 
Centre relationship. But within a few 
months of the cease-fire, despite the 
Prime Minister's repeated reminders 
about the Chinese build-up in Tibet, 
copies of the Language Bill were being 
burnt within the precincts of Parlia- 
ment and in the streets of Madras. 


The Reality 

The Official Language Bill re- 
vealed in a flash that the old animo- 
sities have not died down and that 
any attempt to look at the whole 
question as a problem created by a 
few cranks is doomed to founder on 
the hard rocks of reality. 

And the reality is that there are 
some fundamental issues involved in 
the whole question of language that 
have to be understood and tackled if 
a correct approach is to be worked 
out. А superficial approach or 
wishful thinking that it will automa- 
tically get solved by appeals to 
“good sense” can only complicate 
matters. 

A proper appreciation of the 
problem requires that certain distinct 
features of the Indian set-up should 
be kept in mind. 

The first of these is that India is a 
multinational country. "What exact- 
ly are the implications of this? Does 
it mean that India is, as the Simon 
Commission Report once said, “a 
conglomeration of races and reli- 
gions” or, as another British adminis- 
trator wrote: “There is not and never 
was an India or even any country of 
India, possessing, according to Euro- 
pean ideas, any sort of unity, physical, 
social or religious: No Indian nation, 
no ‘people of India’ of which we 
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hear:so much." 

The entire history of India's 
freedom struggle disproves the Tory 
thesis. The recent upsurge of patrio- 
tism in India can also be legitimately 
held up as a shining example of the 
unity of India in the face of external 
danger. 


Distinctive Note 

But to see only this aspect and 
to conclude from it that India is one 
nation in the same sense as for ins- 
tance the English, the French, the 
Burmese, or the Japanese are a 
nation, would be to miss what is 
distinctive in the Indian scene. The 
Indian people consist of a group of 
developed nationalities and certain 
tribes in various stages of develop- 
ment. But again these' nationalities 
are united by certain bonds forged 
in the course of centuries of common 
association, a 300-year-long struggle 
against foreign imperialism, and by 


common economic ties developed as - 


a result of the administration of India 
under the British and later after 
freedom under the present Indian 


for it threatens national unity itself. 
the Hindi and anti-Hindi fanatics is justified. 
will give the regional languages their’ due place. 
at best it is a compromise of short duration. 


Government. - 

Thus this group of nationalities 
has developed a common Indian 
patriotism and has transformed what 
might have been just a sub-continent 
into a country inhabited by one peo- 
ple composed of different national 
groups. 

If any of these two aspects are 
missed, if the unity alone is seen and 
not the diversity, we are led to either 
the Hindi fanatic approach a la 
Lohia or the English-only approach 
a la Frank Antiony or Rajaji. If 
only the standpoint of the various 
national groups is kept in mind we 
might very well be driven to the posi- 
tion of the Dravida Munnetra Kazha- 
gam demanding a separate Southern 
State or the Phizo slogan of “Inde- 
pendent Nagaland." р 


The Break-up 


The second feature of the Indian 
set-up is that unlike countries like 
the Soviet Union, no single language 
group embraces the majority of the 
population in the country The ‘able 
below will show that the biggest 


Population of India speaking the various languages of the Eighth Schedule 
of the Constitution as per the 1951 Census 





Language 


Percentage to. 





No. of people 
total population 
Assamese 4,988,226 1.39 
Bengali 25,121,674 7.03 
Gujarati 16,310,771 4.57 
Hindi, Urdu Hindustani & -. 

Punjabi 1,49,944,311 42.01 
Kannada 14,471,760 ` 4,05 
Kashmiri za > 
Malayalam 3,380,109 ` 3,69: 
Marathi 27,049,522 7.57 
Опуа 13,153,999 3.68 
Sanskrit 555 ‚00010 
Tamil 26,546,764 7.4 
Telugu 32,999,916 9.24 
Population returned as speak- 

ing other languages as their 

mother tongues | 32,906,787 9,22 
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graup comprises only 42 per cent of 
the population and even these figures 
are obviously deceptive because 
the Hindi-Urdu-Hindusthani-Punjabi 
group comprises a number of 
languages and can by no means be 
equated with the Hirdi language. In 
pursuance of the official policy to 
favour Hindi, Punjabi Hindus speak- 
ing Punjabi, Urdu-speaking people 
whose language is by no means the 
same as the official Hindi used for 
instance by All-India Radio, Rajas- 
thanis, Kashmiris. etc., who speak 
distinct languages of their own, are 
all lumped together in this group. If 
a census free from bias were taken, 
the percentage of Hindi-speaking 
people would definitely be much 
less. possibly somewhere between 
30 and 35 per cent. 

This feature makes the problem 
more difficult of solution than it was 
in other multi-nationa: countries like 
the Soviet Union where the Russian- 
sp2zaking population comprises the 
overwhelming majority—somewhere 
near 80 per cent. 

The question of language cannot 
be seperated from this ba ic fact of 
the multi-national chazacter of India. 


Ao administrative approach to the. 


question would not only be unreal 
but also liable to be suspect in the 
eyes of the peorle as a hangover of 
the Imperialist outlook. Н is not 
without reason that the agitation 
against Hindi is proceeding on the 
slogan of resistance to the “оп- 
slaughts of Hindi imperialism”. 

The attitude towards a language 
is, not without justification, regarded 
as an indication of the attitude to- 
wards a nationality. 


Wrong Approach 

It is clear that Indian unity can 
only be preserved on the basis of an 
acceptance of the equality of all 
nationalities in India. It is this that 
is often missing from the official 
approach and it is this that is at the 
root of much of the bitterness centr- 
ing round the language question. 

The Tamilian who perhaps does 
not know a word of English goes to 
jail in defence of English. Why? 
Because if English remains the offi- 
cial language at least all Indian 
languages have the same status and 
the equality of ali nationalities is 
nat challenged. 

The important thing to realise 
for a just and scientific solution 10 
this vexed problem is that no Indian 


language today can just step into the 
Shoes of English nor can English 
continue to retain the status it had 
under the British if democracy has 
any meaning. Protagonists of Hindi 
argue cogently about the absurdity 
of continuing a language that is 
understood perhaps by one per cent 
only of the population (according to 
calculations made by the Official 
Language Commission, only 38 lakhs 
in India have some knowledge of 
English). They wax eloquent on the 
need for associating the masses with 
the work of administration in a 
democratic society, but they them- 
selves suggest what amounts to an 
imposition of the language of about 
30 per cent on 70 per cent of the 
population. What is sauce for the 
garder is sauce for the goose. 


Democratic Solution 


The essence of a democratic solu- 
tion to this question lies in giving the 
fullest possible scope to the various 
regional languages. In the States the 
work of administration from educa- 
tion at the highest stage to work in 
Government o-fices and courts should 
go on in the regional language. Only 
then will the common people come 
into their own and we shall be able 
to remove the last vestiges of impe- 
rialist influence on our life. 

All the rational languages of 
India must be accorded equal status 
and recognized as the national lan- 
guages of [ndia. 

Naturally there will have to be a 
link language as a medium of com- 
munication between different States, 
and between the States and the 
Union. Will that language continue 
to be English? It cannot obviously 
be that, not merely because of the 
psychological factor of its being a 
foreign language but because an 
insignificant minority understand it 
and an even smaller number are able 
to use it with any degree of profi- 
ciency. 

It is in this context that the search 
for an Indian language that can fulfil 
this need is to be made. Simple 
Hindusthani undoubtedly possesses 
the greatest advantages from many 
points of view. But it should come 
with the voluntary consent of the 
non-Hindi people and should not be 
imposed by bayonets and teargas 
shells. The resistance to it would be 
considerably minimized if regional 
languages were given their proper 
status, and for this purpose certain 


measures are necessary. 


Some Steps 

All Acts of Parliament should be 
published in all the languages of the 
Eighth Schedule (which may have to 
be extended later to include other 
languages as they develop). It should 
be permissible for any State to address 
any communication to the Centre 
in the regional language if it should, 
in any particular case, desire to use 
that rather than the link language. 
In Parliament it would be the right of 
every member to address the House 
in his or her own language. It would 
only mean maintaining a team of 
efficient translators at the Centre 
which might prove a little expensive, 
but then democracy itself is rather 
costly. In course of time, as more 
and more Indians acquire proficiency 
in the link languape, the need for 
having these speeches translated 
would naturally grow less. 

Those appearing in examinations 
for all-India services should be per- 
mitted to reply to questions in their 
regional language, but they should be 
able to reach a minimum standard 
of ргоћсіе cy in the common lan- 
guage. For this it is not necessary 
that they should answer all the papers 
in that language. They answer the 
papers in their own language but have 
to pass a test in the common link 
language and secure the marks neces- 
sary to indicate that they have reach- 
ed the required standard. Those 
whose mother-tongue is Hindi should 
have to reach the same standard of 
proficiency in any other regional 
language. In High Courts in the 
States the regional language should 
be used. The Supreme Court would 
carry on its work in the link lan- 
guage but all should have the right to 
address it in their own language. 

Thus there would be no undue 
advantage for any national gro p in 
the country, no hostility would be 
roused and no apprehensions created 
about the domination of one nation- 
ality over another. 

If the policy of trying to impose 
one language over the whole country, 
giving that language an official sta- 
tus superior to other languages and 
thus by implication and in effect 
creating conditions for the domina- 
tion of one national group over the 
others had not been followed by the 
Government of India and the ruling 
party from the moment of indepen- 
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CDS EXAMINED 


By what in retrospect appea 
to get attention diverted fro 
the controversy over the question of the Atto 
House. In the first of two articles we publish -her 
of the measure itself. And in the second, the wri 
restrictions’ in the light of the Attorney-General’ 


THE Compulsory Deposits Scheme 
for people falling in the income 
group of more than Rs 1,500 a 
year, has been modified. First, all 
those paying less than Rs 5/- per 
annum as land revenue are exempt- 
ed. Secondly, persons engaged in 
professions, whose income does not 
fall within the income-tax range, ate 
also exempt. Thirdly, in regard to 
the salaried classes, a distinction has 
been made between those who save 
and those who do not. While the 
latter, if their income is above 
Rs 1,500 per annum, will come under 
the scheme, in the case of the former, 
those already saving 1175 or more 
of their income in the form of contri- 
bution to Provident Fund and Life 
Insurance premia and who are below 
the income-tax level but are getting 
salaries of Rs 1,500 or more per 
annum are exempted. 


Varied Impact 


The impact of the scheme will be 
different at different levels. Тһе 
scheme directly hits the middle and 
lower income groups. The average 
income of the lower income group 
has not changed much since the 
publication of the Middle Class 
Family Survey Report, 1959-60; on 
the other hand, due to inflationary 
pressure, the value of money has gone 
down significantly during recent 
years and consequently the real 
income. The meagre surplus has 
been eaten up by the upward price 
spiral. 

Let us take the case of Mr A 
whose yearly income is Rs 1,800/-. 
He merely swells the number of half- 
fed  half-cdlad people since his 
income per month is only Rs 150/-. 
If he is to be untouched by the Com- 
pulsory Deposits Scheme, his Pro- 
vident Fund contribution and Life 
Insurance premia must exceed 
Rs 16.50 nP. per month. But with the 
price line competing with the space 
ships, can a man with such meagre 
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income afford to save so much? 

Thus, in the first instance, the 
voluntary saving capacity of the 
people will diminish, because sur- 
pluses do not exist any more, and 
the new budget has already started 
showing its repercussions on the 
price level. The total voluntary 
savings that would have been avail- 
able otherwise is sure to be less. 
The effect of this on the economy is 
bound to be adverse. 


Difficult. Gap- 


The growing tendency of the 
people to take Life Insurance polici- 
es is also likely to be dampened. 
With the new Gold Policy, people 
have lost the most dependable 
method of saving. Thus, Life Insu- 
rance provided them the only 
effective alternative. And circums- 
tances are now forcing them to do 
away with it. They are now being 
deprived of the little social security 
they have. The impact of this on 
the economy may be disastrous. If 
this tendency. is not checked, the 
total investment capacity of the LIC 
will show a downward trend. Can 
the CDS raise sufficient funds to off- 
set this? This is the question which 
requires investigation. 

The living standard of the middle 
and lower income groups will 
definitely fall. The impact of both 
price increase and the CDS will 
leave them with less disposable 
amount. The present level of in- 
come being inadequate. to meet 
their necessities, their family budgets 
will continue to be unbalanced. This 
unfilled gap will lead towards a fall 
in demand. Industrial production 
is also likely to be affected in the 
long run. 

How to meet this situation? The 
first remedial measure seems to be 
fixation of ceiling prices for all impor- 
tant commodities. Price-fixation on 
paper may lead to commodities 


rs as a master-stroke of tactics, Sri Morarji Desai managed 
m the merits of the Compulsory Deposits Scheme Bill to 
rney-General's appearance before the 
e, the author examines the implications 
ter goes into the question of ‘reasonable 
6 arguments in defence of the Bill. 


vanishing from the open market. 
It is now made obligatory to put up 
price lists of different commodities 
but that does not imply that all the 
commodities are stocked or, even 
if stocked, will be sold to all custom- 
ers unreservedly. Experience does not 
warrant so much reliance on the 
business community. Recently, retail 
prices of certain varieties of cloth 
were made to be stamped on the 
cloth. Most of the stamped varieties 
are not available. Ко effective mea- 
sure seems to have been contemplated 
to prevent this. A similar situation 
is also likely to develop in the case 
of different commodities. 


Matter of Morality 

During the last decade, the con- 
sumption pattern has also changed 
significantly. Present consumption 
habits show an appreciable dose of 
**Dusssenberry's Demonstration 
Effect". People are more and more 
inclined to purchase goods as a result 
of induced demand. When auste- 
rity is to be practised in all spheres 
there must be some control on their 
purchase. Such a check will help 
them withstand the effect of the 
Compulsory Deposits Scheme. For 
this, two measures are necessary: 
first, an all-out effort to change the 
consumption pattern; and secondly, 
export of more consumer goods. 
Such forced export will relieve the 
middle class and also help improve 
our foreign exchange position. The 
policies to be so designed should 
touch only luxury goods. 

It is obvious that successful 
implementation of the Compulsory 
Deposits Scheme is fraught with 
difficulties. It would have been 
better to have made Life Insurance 
compulsory instead. To provide for 
compulsory contribution as envisag- 
ed in CDS, the policies so introduced 
may бе made "with profit", the profit 
being payable to the Govern- 
ment. 


A BASIC QUESTION FOR DEMOCRACY 


THE circumstances in which the 

opinion of Sri C.K. Daphtary, 
Attorney-General, on the Compul- 
sory Deposits Scheme Bill was pre- 
sented to the Lok Sabha (April 29) 
has had the effect of the opinion it- 
self escaping close scrutiny. My 
nodding acquaintance with law is 
not adequate for a judicially 
thorough examination of this opi- 
nion; nor is it to my present purpose 
to make the attempt. 

I am iutensely interested, how- 
ever, in one aspect of the matter. 
This is the view expressed by Sri 
Daphtary, that the provisions of the 
Bill pass the hurdle imposed by the 
joint operation of Article 19(1)(g) 
and 19(6). Writing as a layman 
for laymen, it is better to state the 
matter in iis uttermost simplicity. 

Article 19 is a part of Part Ш 
of the Constitution which deals with 
Fundamental Rights. The Article 
safeguards Freedom of Speech, 
Assembly, Association, Movement, 
Residence, Acquisition of Property, 
and the Practice of one’s Profession, 
Trade or Calling. In terms of politi- 
cal and social evaluation, these rights 
ought to fall into different categories. 


Reasonableness 


That apart, 191) (г) protects 
the right “to practise any profession 
or to carry on any occupation, trade 
or business." Clause (6) of Article 
19, however, states the limitation 
that the right conferred by (1) (g) 
shail not “affect the operation of any 
existing law in so far as it imposes, 
or prevent the state from imposing, 
in the interests of the general public, 
reasonable restrictions on the exer- 
cise of the right....” 

Parliament, however, is not the 
final authority in deciding what “іп 
ihe interests of the general public" 
is a "reasonable restriction." That 
decision must be made by the courts. 
It was because of this and the fear 
that the courts may not accept the 
deposit scheme as a reasonable res- 
triction, that Sri Daphtary’s opinion 
was called for. i 

He has applied three tests or 
criveria for reasonableness of the 
Bil's provisions. These are: (1) 
that the scheme applies only to 
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such persons as are in the opinion 
of the State “capable of holding dis- 
posable income and assets"; (2) that 
the restriction imposed “is only on 
a small fraction of such assets"; 
and (3) that it is “олу for a limited 
time which, in all circumstances, 
would appear to be reasonable.” 


Subjective 


Now, it must be obvious that 
different people could have different 
views about the reasonableness of 
the restrictions on the basis of one 
or other, or on all the criteria pro- 
posed. The main point is that the 
decision on these criteria are entirely 
subjective, based on what Justice 
Brandies called "the inarticulate 
major premis” ,—the entrenched indi- 
vidual beliefs and the background 
of sociai and economic views of the 
judge or judges concerned. 

This has proved one of the major 
hurdles in the path of socio-economic 
progress. It was the opinion of the 
Supreme Court on the reasonable- 
ness of legislation for the abolition 
of zamindari that held up land re- 
forms for a long time. “Judges”, 
as Justice Holmes remarked, “сот- 
monly are elderly men and are more 
likely to hate at first sight any analy- 
sis to which they are not accustomed 


“апа which disturbs repose of mind, 


than to fall in love with novelties.” 

Indian tracitions and practice 
in the selection of personnel for the 
judiciary has ensured that this view 
applies in its full force. Few judges 
in this country have helped the pro- 
cess of law “broadening from prece- 
dent to precedent." The process of 
judicial decisions has mostly had a 
narrowing effect. ` 

Take, for instance, the provision 
in the Working Journalists Act as 
passed in 1955, which provided that 
journalists should be given gratuity 
even on voluntary resignation, if they 
had completed three years’ service. 
I do not think the provision was 
anything revolutionary; no journalist 
thought so. The overwhelming 
majority of the Members of Parlia- 
ment of both Houses who voted 
for it, did not think so. It is difficult 
to imagine any newspaper having to 
close down ог going into serious 


force a schedule. 


loss because it had to pay such a 
gratuity. Yet, because five judges 
of the Supreme Court felt that it 
constituted an unreasonable restric- 


tion on the freedom of business, it. 


was knocked off. 

An even more glaring instance 
was the decision of the Supreme 
Court invalidating the Price-Page 
Schedule. The Press Commission, 
which was presided over by a judge, 
certainly of the Supreme Court class, 
and ten others including an eminent 
jurist—Mr C.P. Ramaswami Iyer— 
and our present Vice-President, sug- 
gested a price-page schedule as desir- 
able and necesary to protect small 
newspapers from unfair competition. 

The Government considered the 
report and thought the proposal 
reasonable. Parliament approved 
the proposal and enacted legislation 
to empower the Government to en- 
The schedule was 
devised after years of discussion. 
But five judges of the Supreme court 
came to the conclusion that it was 
unreasonable. 

The Attorney-General, in his 
opinion on the Compulsory Deposits 
Bill, has pointed to a decision of the 
Supreme Court which says that it 
"is legitimate to look at the Direc- 
tive Principles of State Policy and 
deiermine whether a particular mea- 
sure is in the public interest or not." 
He then goes on to draw attention to 
Article 39(B) which provides that the 
State shall "direct its policy towards 
securing" (among other things) “that 
the ownership and control of the 
material resources of the community 
are So distributed as best to subserve 
the common good.” 


Crucial Question 


A scarce commodity like news- 
print should normally attract this 
provision. That argument apparent- 
ly did not prevail with the Supreme 
Court in the price-page schedule case. 
I am not for a moment suggesting 
that there was any mala fides. Far, 
far from it. I am not even suggest- 
ing that the judges did not use their 
best judgment and discretion. On 
the contrary, the judges used the 
power given to them under the Cons- 

(Continued on page 20) 
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BUDGET SESSION : А REVIEW 


А5 the first after the Emergency, 

the current budget session of 
Parliament was a test of the country’s 
capacity to proceed on an even keel 
despite the severe shock of the 
massive Chinese attack. 

Those who had seen the atmos- 
phere in Parliament during the 
critical November days when the 
Chinese hordes were sweeping down 
the Himalayan slopes and threaten- 
ing to overrun the plains of Assam, 
had legitimate cause for apprehen- 
sion about the course things would 
take during the budget session. 

The trend to the Right had been 
unmistakable then. The Defence 
Minister had proved comparatively 
easy prey for the forces of reaction 
because there was universal dissatis- 
faction over the state of our defences. 
The basic policies of the nation were 
the target of attack, even the Prime 
Minister was accused of being a vaci- 
llator unfit to lead a country into 
battle. Non-alignment was being 
ridiculed and the West was being 
held up as the true friend and saviour 
of the country. 


Sound Heaith 

It is a measure of the strength and 
vitality of democratic opinion in the 
country that the aprehensions have 
in the main proved unfounded. The 
budget session of Parliament has 
demonstrated unmistakably that the 
country's health is sound, and even 
the rude shock given by the un- 
expected attack across the northern 
bord :rs could not shake the country's 
determination to pursue the course 
it had charted for itself. 

The nation has rallied in defence 
of the-basic policies of the country— 
non-alignment, socialism, peace with 
honour without any relaxation of the 
effort to build the defence potential. 

This does not mean that there was 
no opposition to these policies. It 
was there in abundant measure, but 
its strength was revealed in its true 
proportions. The motley crowd of 
the extreme Right, as the Prime 
Minister once aptly christened it, 
could muster no more than 20 to 
30 votes where basic questions were 
involved. They stood exposed as a 
truly alien element in our national 
life, peddlers of the anti-national 
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concept of.relying on the Western 
Powers to underwrite the country's 
defences. The Prime Minister stood 
out as the symbol of the country's 
courage and patriotism in its health- 
iest form when he boldly declared 
that no country could preserve its 
freedom if it handed over the task of 
defending the country's borders to 
een. however friendly they might 
e. 

The complexities of the Indian 
situation, however, are underlined 
by the fact that the near-unanimity of 
the nation begins and ends with the 
broad issues that have come up dur- 
ing the course of and after the 
Chinese aggression. 


Two Aspects 

On practically all other issues, 
and even on the approach to some of 
the basic issues, there is wide diver- 
gence of opinion in the country. The 
ruling party is able to unite the 
country when it is a question of 
defending the country's sovereignty 
and independence just as the Con- 
gress was a plaiform of the entire 
national movement when the free- 
dom struggle was on. But it has 
failed to evolve a truly national policy 
on many of the vital questions facing 
the country today. Socialism? Cer- 
tainly! But how, through what con- 
crete steps? National integration? 
Undoubtedly! But by means of what 
policies? These are the questions on 
which there is not only lack of clear 
thinking but often a tendency to get 
on the wrong track. 

The scene witnessed in Parliament 
on the opening day was in a sense a 
reflection of these two aspects of 
Indian reality. The great measure of 
support for the President’s address 
enunciating national policies was 
accompanied by sharp division over 
other issues. The solemnity of the 
Occasion was marred by the un- 
seemly behaviour of an independent 
member and certain Socialist mem- 
bers who insisted that the Address 
be first made in Hindi. For once 
stern action was taken by the Privileg- 
es Committee against these members, 
but the ripples set in motion by 
them have kept spreading in ever- 
widening circles all over the country 
because they are linked with a very 


fundamental question to which no 
satisfactory answer has yet been 
given. те 

The" budget presented by the 
Finance Minister was of course 
the main business before the session. 
Here again, if one looks at the whole 
debate in retrospect, the same broad 
pattern emerges—complete unani- 
mity on broad principles coupled 
with sharp differences on particular 
questions. Or to put it in another 
way, general agreement on the ends. 
with little or no commonness of 
outlook about the means. 

The unprecedented magnitude of 
the taxation proposals left Parliament 
and the country gasping. Yet after 
the effects of the initial shock had 
worn off, it was found that the debate 
centred mainly round certain specific 
proposals. The Super Profits Tax, the 
surcharge of excise duties on kero- 
sene and the Compulsory Deposits 
scheme came in for sharp criticism. 
But it was admitted on all hands that 
the defence potential must be streng- 
thened mainly with internal resourc- 
es, that the country’s development 
must not be slowed down and that 
a massive effort must be made to 
meet the challenge the country was 
facing. 

Eloquent evidence of the country’s 
mood was provided by the fact that 
it was not the budget that generated 
the greatest heat in Parliament. It 
was comparatively susbidiary issues 
such as the Language Bill, the Vivian 
Bose Report, the Serajuddin affair, 
the Central Government award on 
river waters which raised frequent 
storms in the two Houses. 


Critical Support 

Even the Defence debate passed off 
without much excitement. The new 
Defence Minister gave no information 
to Members of Parliament calculat- 
ed either to satisfy curiosity or to 
аПау fears—and yet, except for one 
or two speeches, such as that of 
Mr Frank Anthony who wanted a 
link-up with the Western military 
blocs, there was no basic criticism of 


‘defence strategy. Not that concrete 


suggestions were not made, but the 
trend was by and large one of 
“critical support.” 

The significance of the debates 
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in Parliament after the basic issues 
had teen clinched—and that happen- 
ed fairly early during tke session— 
lies in the new alignment of forces 
taking place within the country and 
within the Congress Parliamentary 
Party itself on other questions that 
are lixely to acquire more and more 
mportance as the immediate threat 
of arother Chinese attack recedes. 
Ar.d on this point—the improbability 
of an attack in the near future— 
»ur Prime Minister and Western 
expers seem to be agreed. 

The Right. having suffered a defeat 
over the basic issues, is regrouping 
to fight the baitle on other slogans. 
The rearguard action of the right- 
wing forces has already been marked 
by some notable successes. Modi- 
ficaticns in the Budget proposals 
have clearly favoured the big mono- 
poly groups. The Finance Minister 
has tried to make a show of conces- 
*ions in equal measure to the rich 
and the poor by reducing the sur- 
charge on kerosene on the one hand 
und raising :n effect the exemption 
limit from 6 to 11 per cent of the 
capita! base. Along with the other 
corcessions to the corporate sector, 
it represents a considerable retreat 
before the high-level pressure cam- 
paign organized by Big Business. 


Serajuddin Case 

The hullabaloo created by the 
Right within Parliament and in the 
columis of the monopoly press over 
іле Serajuddin affair which was 
enlivening the proceedings of the 
House every other day has a deeper 
s.grificance than a superficial reading 
of the case would suggest. The alle- 
gation is that Sri Malaviya obtained 
a sum of Rs 10,000 from Serajuddin, 
a Calcutta manganese ore dealer, 
and in return issued to him or was 
instrumental in having issued to him 
permits for export of manganese 
ore against certain barter arrange- 
ments for importing machinery on 
behalf of the Oi! and Natural Gas 
Commission. It is further stated 
that certain manganese and chrome 
ore leases were made to this com- 
pany. 

Sri Malaviya has admitted in 
Parliament that the sum of Rs 10.000 
was actually taken but this was a 
payment to t^e election funds of a 
certain Congress candidate or candi- 
dates. He has strongly d2nied that 
any concessions were given in ex- 
change 
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Sri Malaviya evidently has a 
strong case so far as the allegation 
that direct benefits were given in 
exchange for money is concerned. 
The redoubtable Sri Hem Barua was 
left looking very silly when, on the 
floor of Parliament, Sri Malaviya 
threw a challengs offering to place 
all relevant papers before his collea- 
gue, Sri Nath Pai, provided he 
agreed to resign if the allegations 
were not substantiated. The challenge 
was not accepted. 


Unsavoury 


But the whole thing has a rather 
unsavoury odour about it. The cam- 
peign of the Right gets a measure of 
public support because of the disgust 
in th» popular mind over such 
methods of raising money which, 
though legally not amounting to 
corruption, certainly skirt danger- 
ously near the zone of corrupt prac- 
tices. The well-known fact that such 
practices are fairly common in the 
Congress party does not lessen the 
odium attached to such transactions 
as far as the popular mind is con- 
cerned. 

Bur the entire significance of the 
Serajuddin affair would be lost if it 
was viewed as just another instance 
of a shady deal on the part of a 
Minister. It has to be viewed in 
the context of the fierce struggle go- 
ing on within the Congress between 
its Right and Left wings. When one 
finds that the organs of the monopoly 
press which were silent—or practical- 
ly so—over the Vivian Bose report, 
which have not raised a voice against 
the lakhs contributed to Congress 
and Swatantra funds by Tatas, Birlas 
and other big business houses, are 
the loudest in crying for the blood 
of Sri Malaviya; when one finds that 
the entire lobby in Parliament that 
attacks the Prime Minister's basic 
policies is up in arms to wreak 
vengeance on Sri Malaviya, one is 
naturally led to the conclusion that 
their wrath has more to do with the 
Oil policy pursued by Sri Malaviya 
than with any desire to protect the 
public interest. 

The only other issues of significance 
in this session of the Parliament were 
the Official Language Bill and the 
amendments to the Constitution. 

The storm over the Language 
Bill is symptomatic of the dissatis- 
faction in the country over the 
language policy. The retention of 
English clearly amounts to a denial 


of democratic rights to 99 per cent 
of the people who do not understand 
the language and the even larger 
number who cannot use it. On the 
other hand, Hindi as the official 
language places one group in the 
country at an advantage and instils 
in the rest the fear of Hindi domina- 
tion. The Prime Minister has tried 
to take a balanced approach to the 
whole question, but there is a feeling 
that the Bill does not reflect the 
assurances he has given and the time 
may come when a section of the 
peple might use the Bill to impose 
Еш before the country is prepared 
or it. 

The Serajuddin affair is clearly 
a diversionary tactic organized by 
Big Business to cover up the exposur- 
es made by the Vivian Bose report 
on the malpractices resorted to by the 
monopoly groups in the country. 
It is essentially a defensive manoeu- 
vre, although it takes the form of a 
counter-attack. 

Although the Bill was passed 
by an overwhelming majority, emo- 
tions have been roused and bitterness 
created that will not be washed away 
easily. Hunger-strikes are being 
threatened for the immediate scrapp- 
ing of English by the Hindi fanatics, 
while Sri Annadurai has given notice 
of a movement against Hindi in the 
South. 

Divergences on the language issue 
and another issue of a similar 
nature, the division of Godavari- 
Krishna waters, cut across party lines. 
Grouping tends to take place on a 
regional or linguistic basis, indicat- 
ing that these questions are linked 
with certain other unresolved issues. 


Note of Hope 

The Kashmir Issue, Indo-Pakistan 
t ks and the question of Western 
military aid which cropped up espe- 
cially after the Rusk-Sandys visit 
revived in a way the whole debate 
ceitring round the Air Umbrella 
proposal. Related to these was the 
question of the Bokaro plant, even 
though the Steel Minister tried to 
show that the matter was not politi- 
cal at all. 

Western pressure on India to 
make major concessions in return for 
military aid was hardly disguised. 
But the changed mood of Parliament 
is unmistakable. Within the coun- 
try there are very few voices today to 
advocate the bartering of Kashmir 
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The nineteenth century renaissance in Bengal is regarded as one of the 
landmarks in the annals of modern India. The author, who has made a 
special study of the subject, describes (һе social setting of the movement in 


this article. 


In subsequent contributions in this series, he will trace its 


significant features as also its long-range importance in moulding modern 


Indian thought. 


BY the twenties of the nineteenth 
century, Calcutta on the banks of 
the Hooghly was growing into a great 
metropolitan city. Around Fort 
William, which “looked more like a 
warehouse" than a fortress, there 
grew up clusters of brick-houses and 
palaces that gave a new look to the 
city. 

Under Wellesley's order the eight- 
mile-long Circular Road was cons- 
tructed on whose sides, as if by the 
touch of a magic wand, grew garden- 
houses, theatres and government 
buildings of a curiously mixed archi- 
tecture the like of which was never 
known in India. Murshidabad, the 
old capital of Nawabi Bengal, was 
reduced to a mere shadow and the 
nerve-centre of Bengal shifted 
to the new city where men of mark 
as also adventurers of all sorts flocked 
to try their fortunes and seek favours 
from their new masters. 

The Englishmen .of those days 
were overbearing in manner. With the 
defeat of all important Indian States 
and the final submission of the 
Marathas, a belief, almost akin to 
religious faith, developed in their 
minds that England had come to stay 
in India and it would be their task 
now to build a new society which the 
East had not known before. “We 
should look upon India", wrote 
Thomas Munro in 1824, "not as a 
temporary possession, but as one 
which is to be maintained perma- 
nently, until the natives shall in some 
future age have abandoned most of 
their superstitions and prejudices, 
and become sufficiently enlightened 
to frame a regular government for 
themselves and to conduct and pre- 
serve it.” 


New Psychology 


Thus a new psychology, far differ- 
ent from Clive's school of loot and 
. plunder, was developing in the minds 
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of the younger generation of British 
administrators in India. Apart from 
evincing historical interest in Indian 
traditions, they were also equally 
convinced that it was the duty of the 
British to introduce in India the best 
results of Western civilization. 

At the same time, the political 
pressure brought about by the British 
Parliament forced the Company’s 
Directors to acknowledge their new 
responsibilities. By the Act of 1813 
they stated, for the first time, that “а 
sum of one lakh of rupees shall be set 
apart and applied to the revival and 
improvement of literature, and the 
encouragement of the learned natives 
of India, and for the introduction 
and promotion of knowledge and the 
sciences among the inhabitants of 
the British territories of India”. 


Fear of Change 

To seek to fulfil such high object- 
ives with a paltry sum of one lakh 
was obviously ridiculous. Besides, 
no clear instructions were given on 
how the money was to be spent. 
The fact was that until the arrival of 
Bentinck as Governor-General, ques- 
tions of social and educational re- 
form remained limited to theoretical 
discussions among officials. There 
was an innate fear of all change that 
might upset the status quo or inter- 
fere with the religious sentiments of 
Indians. 

Tn such an age of doubt and hope 
for liberal reforms, Calcutta society 
fourid itself hopelessly involved. Cut 
off from the past, with their means of 
subsistence under Nawabi rule for- 
ever gone, they realized that their 
survival and future progress depend- 
ed on the goodwill and growth of the 
Company's rule in India. Under the 
new *Nawabi" ofthe White ruler, the 
Bengali baboos, with some smatter- 
ing of education, began finding lucra- 
tive posts in the form of ‘interpreter, 


head book-keeper, head secretary, 
head broker, supplier of cash and 
cash-keeper, and in general secret 
keeper’ (Bengal Past and Present, 
Vol. 69, Serial No. 132, 1950). 

It was their successors who reaped 
the harvest at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century by purchasing 
land and building small industries 
and forming a class of aristocrats. As 
a class they had no link with the 
Omichands and Jagat Seths of the 
past, nor had they any reason to 
wish for a return of Nawabi rule as 
their material benefits came mainly 
from the new rulers. 


Rammohan’s Advent 


Among these were some en- 
lightened men who, having come in 
closer contact with British adminis- 
trators, began realizing the need for 
Western education and reforms that 
could give them the initiative to move 
forward. They were not always 
moved by considerations of profit 
and material advantage, but some of 
them genuinely believed that the way 
to progress lay only in the introduc- 
tion of social reform and English 
education. Among these was Raja 
Rammohan Roy, the central figure of 
this age, who came in 1813 to Cal- 
cutta to stay there permanently. 

Rammohan’s arrival in Calcutta 
was as much historic as the appear- 
ance of the missionaries, Carey, ' 
Marshman and Ward, had been in 
Serampore a generation before. In 
the history of the Renaissance of 
Bengal, the part played by these 
three missionaries is immeasurable. 
Indeed in a sense we can call them 
the pioneers of the new movement, 
though their vision was limited to 
propagation of Christianity among 
the heathens. The first Bengali 
grammar was composed and printed 
by the Serampore missionaries in 
1810 and the first Bengali newspaper 
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- education 


Samachar Darpan in 1816. Carey 
alsc founded a school waich imparted 
English education (о pupils. But the 
Coripany's officials stil. disapproved 
of the idea of instruction in English. 

In Calcutta there were only two 
private institutions run by Sher- 
bourne ani Drummond respectively 
which gave instruction in English. 
It was in the school cf Sherbourne 
tha: men like Dwarka Nath Tagore 
anc Prasanna Kumar Tagore received 
ther education. Derczio, later to 
become famous as the leader of the 
Young Bengal movement, had his 
in the school of Drum- 
mend. 


Hare’s School 


But the anxiety to obtain know- 
ledge of English as a means to enter 
the Company’s service was making 
the enlightened section of Calcutta 
more restive. How far this passion 
for knowing Englisk had spread 
among the younger generation can be 
imagined from the folowing passage 
from the biography of a famous 
B.naali : 

“Mr Hare was every morning and 
evening visited by a large number 
of situation hunters and schoolboys. 
The latter were so much liked by 
him that he would never send them 
away without treating them to 
sweets of different kinds....In fact, 
he could hardly come out of his 
house without being pestered by such 
requests as ““Me poor boy, have pity 
ол те and take me into your school” 
(Катапч Lahiri, by Pt. Shivanath 
Sastri, p. 42). 

Hare's school had become very 
f.mous in those days because of the 
adle management сЁ its founder, 
David Hare, who had come to Cal- 
catta as a clock-maker. 

Moved by this growing urge for 
English education, tke leaders of the 
Calcutta intelligentsia called a meet- 
ing in the house of Sir Hyde East. 
Here a momentous decision was 
taken to open a co.lege on private 
conations which could meet the needs 
of the time. Thus on Jan 20, 1817, 
the Hindu College began functioning. 
It was a great beginning, and to 
Calcutta society of that time it was 
almost a revolution, which no doubt 
it was, if we consider how many 
of the leaders and reformers of 
Bengal emerged fram that college. 

The birth of the Hindu College 
quickened progress towards modern 
education. Very soon, in its wake, 
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numerous schools were opened in 
and around Calcutta. In 1817, "at 
the insistence of David Hare”, the 
Calcutta School Book Society was 
opened, and during the next year 
the Calcutta School Society started 
working. 

At the same time Rammohan Roy 
also intensified his manifold activi- 
ties for reform and shocked the older 
group of Hindu aristocrats by his 
attacks on idolatry and blind supers- 
tition. In 1815 he formed "Atmiya 
Sabha” which laid down as one of its 
objectives the determination to com- 
bat idolatry. He established his 
own press to print some of his most 
brilliant denunciations against the 
vices and evils in Hindu society. 

Rammohan strongly attacked the 
Government’s policy of favouring 
Sanskrit education and asserted with 
characteristic force that “the Sansk- 
rit system of education would be 
best calculated to perpetuate igno- 
rance". When іп 1821 John Adams, 
the acting Governor-General, рарр- 
ed the voice of the Press, he organised 
a protest meeting in Calcutta and 
submitted his famous memorandum 
to the Supreme Court which, accord- 
ing to his biographer, became the 
“‘Areopagetica” of Indian history. 


Orthodox Counter-Attack 

When the full impact of Ram- 
mohan's dynamic personality became 
clear to Calcutta society, schism 
naturally followed. The orthodox 
Hindus withd-ew their entire support 
from him. Baboo Radhakanta Deb 
became the leader of this group and 
declared open war on Rammohán 
Roy. The orthodox group demanded 
tke latter’s complete withdrawal from 
the activities of the Hindu College, 
trained street-urchins to sing doggerel 
оп his name and even threatened to 
kill him. 

It was in these perilous conditions 
and against such dogged opposition 
that we find Rammohan in the 
thirties busy with the work of the 
Brahmo Samaj and fanning yet 
another storm against the practice 
cf the Sati. The custom of burning 
widows with their husbands was a 
Gaily and horrible sight everywhere in 
Bengal. In 1828, as many as 309 
widows were burnt alive with their 
dead husbands within the jurisdiction 
of Calcutta. Rammohan's own sister- 
in-law was made Sati at Rangpur in 
1811. From that day “he took a 
secret vow neyer to rest till this in- 


human custom was abolished, and 
he was faithful to his vow through- 
out his life.” He not only engaged in 
literary controversy on the subject, 
but organized his friends into a 
“Vigilance Committee”, whose mem- 
bers never failed to be present when- 
ever there was a case of Sati and see 
that no force was employed and the 
requirements of the law were fulfill- 
ed. 


Bentinck’s Law 

The service thus rendered by 
Rammohan in the campaign against 
widow-burning strengthened the 
hands of the Government and enabl- 
ed Bentinck to pass, in 1829, a 
regulation declaring the practice of 
Sati illegal. Bentinck himself acknow- 
ledge this “enlightened support” 
given by Rammohan and the latter, 
welcoming the first social legisla- 
tion under British гше in India, 
declared that its “protecting arm has 
rescued our weaker sex from cruel 
murder under the cloak of religion, 
and our character, as а people, from 
the contempt and pity with which it 
had been regarded on account of this 
custom.” 

Rammohan's adversaries, how- 
ever, did not keep quiet. They had also 
formed a rival association called the 
"Dharma Sabha" and held under its 
auspices a public mecting on Jan 17, 
1830, just a day after Rammohan's 
congratulatory petition, and resolv- 
ed to appeal to the authorities in 
England against Bentinck's legisla- 
tion. А sum of Rs 11,260/- was rais- 
ed on the spot to organize a campaign 
against Rammohan Roy's movement. 

Thus two influential factions 
arose in the Hindu society of Calcutta. 
The Dharma Sabha started an organ, 
the Samachar Chandrika, which daily 
poured abuse on the reforming party, 
to which the latter retorted in the 
Sambad Kaumudi with equal energy. 
The common people became partici- 
pants in this great conflict; for the 
tracts of the reformers, mostly 
written in the simplest Bengali, 
appealed to them as much as to the 
enlightened classes. In the bathing 
ghats on the riverside, in market plac- 
es, in public squares, in the drawing 
rooms of influential citizens, every- 
where the rivalry between the two 
associations became the subject of 
talk. Lines of comic poetry, caricatur- 
ing the principles of the great reform- 
er, were composed by wags and 
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Frankly Sneaking ias 


ON April 25, Sri Gulzarilal Nanda, 

Union Minister for Planning, 
made a statement in the Rajya Sabha 
that the wholesale price index had 
moved by 1.7 per cent in the fort- 
night since March 30 and the food 
group index had moved from 123 to 
126.7 during the same period, princi- 
pally due to the increase of prices in 
Sugar, gur and cereals. 

The very next day, his colleague, 
the Finance Minister reeled off ano- 
ther set of statistics to show that 
during the decade 1950-1960, the 
average annual increase in wholesale 
prices in India was 1.5 per cent, 
against 2.9 in Britain, 3.7 in Japan, 
5.2 in France ard 2.3 in West Ger- 
many. Statistics, it seems, can be 
produced to prove anything. But if 
the Finance Minister's attempt was 
to prove that the price line was sonte- 
how being held, Ї am afraid nobody 
is going to believe him. 

There are things which do not 
go into the price :ndices as at present 
maintained, things which form ап 
important part o? the cost of living. 
Everyone pays not only for goods, 
but for a variety of services. In 
April, for instance, bus fares in 
Bombay were raised. The mini- 
mum of seven naye paise went up to 
ten, and there was upward revision 
throughout. Doctors have decided 
to raise their charzes. Although there 
can be nothing like an official deci- 
sion іп the matter, the fees were in 
fact raised before the subject was 
mentioned as a "proposal" at a medi- 
cal meeting. 

Laundry charges were raised some 
time ago, and one has to pay 20 naye 
paise to get a single, ordinary piece 
of white cloth laundered (which in 
Bombay really means having the dirt 
coated with blue) and ten naye Paise 
io have it ironed. Tailors have 
raised their charges. Only last week 
I paid one rupee fifty naye paise to 
have a banian (“һе simplest and 
smallest piece of olothing) made. 
Barbers have raised their rates, too. 
It now costs one rupee to bave а 
hair-cut in an ordinary saloon (not 
the posh air-conditioned ones). This 
increuse from the previous 75 naye 
paise came into force from April 
9 without any kind of public 
announcement, 
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This is because the barbers, like 
the tailors. did not hold a press 
conference at a high-class restaurant 
and issue a hand-out announcing 
the increase in rates. Our news- 
papers which speak of freedom of the 
press in accents of agonized emo- 
tion, do not take notice of anything 
except as a product of organized pub- 
licity. They have long ago given up 
finding news. News is what is given 
to them by interested parties. 

Now, with thc increase in the 
floor support price for rice, wheat 
and jowar, the prices of these staple 
items of food will go up, and the 
prices of the rest in "sympathy." 
The operation of "sympathy" in 
price movement is a fascinating phe- 
nomenon. When the budget increases 
the excise duty on tobacco, the prices 
of cabbages are promptly raised. 

My first experience of price rise 
after the emergency was in respect of 
aluminium vessels. I had bought 
one small piece for 87 nP. a fortnight 
earlier. А few days after the emer- 
gency, the same dealer demanded 
Re 1.25 nP. for a vessel of the same 
size, shape and weight. When I 
reminded him what he had charged 
me a fortnight earlier, he said: “Yoh 
Zamana Gaya." There are no expla- 
nation why. 

The day after the Maharashtra 
budget indicated an increase in the 
electricity duty on bulk consumption 
of power, coffee powder prices went 
up by about 40 nP. per kilo, the plea 
being that power used for grinding 
cost more. So І asked for raw coffee 
seeds, and the price had gone up 
there too. A grin, as if 10 compli- 
ment me on my cleverness, was the 
dealer’s only explanation, It was a 
case of sympathy. That also was the 
reason why tea prices went up. 

The day after the Union budget 
J found the prices of several brands 
of biscuits had been raised. 1 really 
do not know what Sri Morarji Desai 
had done to the biscuit-makers. АП 
this shows the pattern of the price- 
pushing racket against which both 
the Government and the consumers 
are helpless. The seller's market in 
India has lasted since the beginning 
of World War If. For a quarter 
century businessmen have harvested 
the loot, just as if money-trees prew 
in their backyards. 


Of all the commodities which 
aave figured in this тегу game, 
sugar has been the worst. The story 
of sugar is long and bitter. 1 
remember the war-time queucs, where 
[ had to wait an hour while hired, 
professional queuers nudged, pushed, 
talked filth and made life impossible 
for the ordinary householder. all 
to collect two Ib of supar. The hired 
boys would openly come buck again 
and equally openly pile up their re- 
peated collections. 

Only last year we were told there 
was a surplus of sugar. The trade 
howled that red ruin would overtake 
them unless the surplus stacks were 
disposed of. Exports were а ranged. 
As the price of our sugar vas higher 
than the prices quoted in the inter- 
national market, we had to beg and 
cringe to obtain rotas from 
America. Exports had io be sub- 
sidized. And now suddenly à short- 
age appears. How these things are 
made to happen is a mystery far 
beyond my comprehension. 

I gather that when Mahaiashtra's 
Minister for Civil Supplies told a 
meeting of dealers in Poona (Арі! 
24) that the Government would come 
down with a beavy hand against 
black-market operators. somebody 
laughed. That made the Minister 
angry and he held out dire threats. 
But the large stocks of sugar that had 
disappeared from Poona did not 
come back. 

Businessmen have never been 
convinced of government's capacity 
to enforce any laws against them. 
Now, seeing the way that the prohi- 
bition Jaw is being handled. nobody 
seems to have any fear of law. Laws 
are meant to be ornaments œ mere 
bu-dens on the statute bouk. He who 
has the cunning or the daring can 
always defy them. 

As long us that attitude und feel- 
ing remain in the public mind, all 
talk of holding the price-line 15 just 
so much hot air. The price-line is 
tae line the dealers choose to set, 

—G. М. Acharya. 
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(Continued from page 14) 
Passed from mouth t» mouth, till 
the strect. rang with laughter and 
ridicule. “Тһе agitaticn ¢ read from 
Calcutta to the interior, and every- 
where the question was discussed 
bet ween the two partes." (Father 
of Modan India, Commemoration 
Vorne, Calcutta, 1935). 


New Uphzaval 

The smooth water of resurgent 
Calcutta society, whic presented to 
Ша eyes of an English lady Fanny 
Pa hes in 1822, a "gay" outlook. 
“with parties numerous at the 
Government house" and "fancy and 
dinner balls amongst the inhabitants" 
wis ruffled by the end of 1830. The 
social rivalries of the earlier genera- 
tion toox new shape; the nautch- 
putes ала expensive dinners along 
wth an abundance of liquor were 
t alaced by heated discussions, pub- 
ік meetings and maaifestoes either 
fcr or against new reforms. 

English education, curiously 
eLough, nade the younger generation 
moie hot-tempered and obstinate. 
Tay opt niy scoffed at the ancient rites 
o^ the Hindus, paraded their athesim 
tkiough drunken orgies and shouted 
“Down with idolatry! Down with 
superstition!" The students of the 
Hindu College rallied round their 
very young and brilliant teacher, 
Henry Derozio, who taught them the 
first lessons. of the French Revolu- 
t on, Hume's Philosophy of Reason, 
and inculcated in them a powerful 
Lrge to fight social injustice. 

The younger men got so much 
cisgusted with the inflexible ortho- 
солу о” their parents that they did 
not hesitate even to embrace Chris- 
tianity. Leaders of the Hindu aris- 
тосгасу and even Rammohan Roy 
iot frightened by tris strong “‘irreli- 
vious” attitude of the youth. The 
nanagement of the Hindu College 
yecame so panicky that they de- 
manded Derozio’s dismissal from 
the co lege. 

This was the first instance of a 
teacher's victimisation in the educa- 
попа! history of India, and Dero- 
zio’s letter to Wilson of April 26, 
1831, will remain a testament of free 
thougi t against blindness and hypo- 
crisy. It was only a few months 
after taat he was seized with cholera 
and d ed. 

Bu: the spirit of free though: 
did not die with aim. His pupils, 
like Krishna Mohan Banerji, Dakhi- 
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civilization. 


naranjan Mukerji, Ram Gopal Ghose 
and others, took up the threads of 
the grea: work started by their master 
and together they forged a third 
force, more youthful and therefore 
тоге fanatic, in the cultural processes 
of renascent India. 

Thus the birth-pangs of the 
modern age had begun. A society 
old and dependent on the feudal 
bereficiaries had broken down under 
the incessant blows of a mercantile 





On the debris of that decadent 
civilization was slowly forming a new 
scciety familiar with the tricks and 
turns of capitalist organization. The 
leaders of Calcutta society fully 
realized the need for progress and 
growth on modern lines. 

But the cross-currents and agitat- 
ed controversies of the thirties of the 
last century do not tell us that they 
had, by any means, agreed upon a 
single road to reach that end. 

(To be continued) 
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dence, the common language would 
probabiy have become much more 
widely current by now. 


What Nehru Said 

This was the approach suggested 
by no less a person than our Prime 
Minister himself in the days of the 
freedom movement when he was 
plain Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. 

In an essay published by the 
AICC he stated: 

“Our great provincial languages 
are no dialects or vernaculars as the 
ignorant sometimes call them. They 
are ancient languages with а rich 
inheritance and each spoken by many 
millions of persons, each tied up 
inextricably with the life and culture 
and ideas of the masses as well as the 
upper classes. It is axiomatic that 
the masses can grow educationally 
and culturally through the medium of 
their own language. Therefore it is 
unavcidable that we lay stress on 
provincial languages and carry on 
most of our work through them. The 
use о” any other language will result 
in iso.aling the educated few from the 
masscs and retarding the growth of 
the people. Ever since the Congress 
took to the use of the provincial 
languages in carrying on its work, we 
developed contact with the masses 
rapidly and the strength and prestige 
of the Congress increased all over the 
country and the Congress message 
reacked even the most distant hamlet 
and the politica] consciousness of the 
masses grew. Our system of educa- 
tion and public work must, there- 
fore, be based on the provincial 
languages. 

*Withort infringing in the least 
on the domain of the provincial lan- 
guages, we must have a common 
all-India medium of communica- 
tion .. " 

It is only such an approach that 
can unite the country. Unfortunately, 
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in spite of occasional pronounce- 
ments by our Prime Minister which 
still retain something of the flavour 
of the old days, in practice the policy 
followed has been one of trying to 
place on the shoulders of Hindi the 
mantle of English bequeathed to us 
by Lord Macaulay modified to the 
extent that the pressure of the non- 
Hindi speaking masses has been able 
io make itself felt. It is at best a 
pragmatic approach that has neither 
the virtue of consistency nor the 
backing of any scientific principle. 

India will have to evolve her own 
solution which will have to keep in 
view the peculiarities of the Indian 
situation but we can draw useful 
lessons from the practice of countries 
like Yugoslavia and Switzerland 
where conditions somewhat similar 
to ours prevail. 
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COMMUNIST RETHINKING—III 


THROUGH SECTARIAN LOOKING GLASS 


by AN INDIAN MARXIST 


This is the third instalment of the series looking back on the past forty 
years of world Communism, mainly from the angle of its impact on 
the Indian movement, by a Communist with a 25-year record of Party member- 
ship. The earlier instalments of the series appeared in Mainstream on April 


6 and 13. 


WHILE the approach of Stalin to 
the Indian question was from the 
very beginning marked by sectarian- 
ism—as seen in his address before 
the University of the Peoples of the 
East in 1925 (Mainstream, April 
13)—its impact could be noticed in 
the important writings of internation- 
al Communist leaders of the time. 
M. N. Roy, who in that period need- 
ed no whip to propagate a sectarian 
line towards the national movement, 
wrote in his book, The Future of 
Indian Politics in 1926: “Practically, 
the bourgeois bloc seeks to make a 
united front with the imperialist 
forces of law and order to make the 
country safe against any possible 
revolution.” 

After elaborating on “һе separa- 
tion of the national bourgeoisie from 
the revolutionary masses," Roy laid 
down: “The social elements that will 
henceforth compose the movement 
for national liberation are the petty 
intellectuals, artisans, small traders, 
peasantry, and the proletariat.” After 
confidently predicting that “none of 
the existing nationalist parties can 
serve the purpose" of organizing the 
freedom struggle, Roy advocated 
the formation, beside the Communist 
Party, of another party “which will 
be broad enough for all the forces 
of national revolution"—in other 
words, the Congress could not be 


it. 


Datt’s Thesis - 

Тһе very same year saw the pub- 
lication of Medern India by the well- 
known British Communist leader, 
Palme Dutt, who in its preface 
wrote: “The Indian bourgeoisie is 
today a counter-revolutionary force: 
they fear the social revolution that 
will follow on national indepen- 
dence more than they desire indepen- 
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used as it had bourgeois sections in 


dence; and they have made their 
terms with the imperialists and are 
all supporters of the Empire." Dutt, 
however, was less unreal in his 
appraisal of the Indian siuation: 
“The fight for national liberation is 
a fight of many social strata —of 
workers, of peasants, of the lower 
middle class, of the intelligentsia and 
even of a section of the bourgeoisie" 
—definitely an advance on Roy's 
stand. It is interesting to note that 
in A Manifesto to the All-India 
National Congress in 1926—alleged 
to have been written by Indian Com- 
munists abroad—it was stated that 
the National Congress “‘exists but in 
name” and the call was given for a 
“а republican people's party". 


“Indian Communism’? 

Dange, who had already made his 
mark, was reported to have said on 
his release from prison in 1927 that 
he was an "Indian Communist" 
and not a "Bolshevik". Two years 
before, in 1925, Singaravelu, another 
pioneer, had declared: "Indian Com- 
munism is not  Bolshevism, for 
Bolshevism is a form of Communism 
which the Russians have adopted in 
their country. We are not Russians. 
Bolsheviks and Bolshevism may not 
be needed in India." Such heresy was 
denounced by Roy in his paper, 
The Masses o! India (July 1927): 
“А Communist movement in a coun- 
try must be a national section of the 
international Communist movement" 
and “it is absurd to seek a special 
Indian variety of Communism." 

Saklatvala, the Indian Communist 
leader who won his fame in Britain, 
visited India in 1927 and wrote to 
Gandhiji: “Politically this career 


of yours is ruinous and from a huma- ` 


nitarian point of viewits degenerating 
influence appears to me to be a moral 
plague." 


About this time, a new theory 
appeared in the discussions of the 
Communist International. Bukharin 
was the first person to use the term, 
“the Theory of PDecolonisation", 
although it was based largely on 
M.N. Roy's analysis of the Indian 
situation. 

According to this theory, Britain 
was allowing industrialization in 
India, and as a result, a manufactur- 
ing bourgeoisie emerged, which along 
with imperialism was engaged in 
exploiting the masses. This new 
manufacturing bourgeoisie demanded 
political concessions from imperial- 
ism and frightened it by threatening 
to side with the revolutionary masses. 
Imperialism got scared and granted 
political concessions to the native 
bourgeoisie which would thus get the 
chance to run its own government; 
hence de-colonisation. At the same 
time, this new bourgeoisie, with the 
winning Of political concessions, 
would be in partnership with impe- 
rialism in exploiting the masses and 
thereby help imperialism to maintain 
its grip on the country. 

Roy wrote in 1927: “The bour- 
geoisie are not only withdrawing 
themselves from the national revolu- 
tion; the withdrawal is but a prelude 
to a definite stand against the 
national revolution together with 
British imperialism.” And added 
that, “not only from the point of view 
of the internal conditions of India, 
but from the point of view of the 
present world conditions also, the 
Indian bourgeoisie is rallied on the 
side of the  counter-revolution". 
Anticipation of Peking’s line by 25 
years. 


Varga’s Analysis 

This theory however was not 
totally acceptable to the emerging 
leadership of the Comintern under 
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Stalin. Roy, it is to be noted, 
became a waning star after the failure 
of his mission to Chira in 1927. 
Eugene Varga, the noted Soviet 
` economist, wrote in the Jmprecor, 
official journal of the Comintern, in 
March 1928, that Roy’s assessment 
. of industrialization of India was an 
exaggeration; rather, che British 
halted the industrialization which 
they had permitted as an expedient 
during the first World War. Accord- 
ing to Varga, the Indiax bourgeoisie 
Was In opposition to imperialism, but 
- its struggles were “for an improve- 
ment of their position within the 
“Empire” and were not “ a revolution- 
ary fight against British imperialism”. 
Palme Dutt took a slightly differ- 
ent position, saying that it was not 
that there was noroom for industrial- 
izaton under British 3aj but that 
"the whole character of the British 
policy of industrialization in India is 
to secure industrialization under 
British control,” 


Sixth Congress 


- The entire questior was debated 
at the Sixth World Congress of the 
Communist International which met 
in Moscow from July to September, 
1928. Bukharin, who was then the 
Comintern General Secretary, ruled 
out that the Indian bourgeois leader- 
ship could play a revolutionary role; 
its manoeuvres at times against British 
imperialism had nothing in common 
with the armed struggle of the Chi- 
nese bourgeoisie against imperialism. 

The main report оп the colonial 
sector was made by Otto Kuusinen 
who spoke of the “national reformist. 
policy” of the Indian bourgeoisie: 
“That this policy is Сігесіей against 
the proletariat is-as plain as that the 
bourgeoisie is the bourgeoisie”, 

The thesis adoptec by the Comin- 
tern Congress as a result of much dis- 
cussion said: “The collapse of the 
national-revolutionary movement 
and the gradual decline of bourgeois 
nationalism enabled British imperial- 
ism once more to return to a policy 
:of hindering. the industrial develop- 
ment of India.” 

As for the native bourgeoisie, 
the thesis held that “а part of this 
bourgeoisie, more especially the trad- 
ing bourgeoisie, directly serves the 
interests “of imperialist capital (the 
so-called compradore bourgeoisie)” 
which “more or less consistently 
defends the anti-national imperialist 
point of view direcced against the 
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whole nationalist movement, in com- 
mon with the feudal allies of imperial- 
ism and the more highly paid native 
officials.” But the rest of the bour- 
geoisie, "the' pcrtion reflecting "the 
interests of native industry, support 
the national movzment and represent 
a special vacillating compromising 
tendency which may be designated as 
national reformism"; more expli- 
citly, it addded: “In India and Egypt 
we will observe, for the time being, 
the typical  bourgeois-nationalist 
movement—an opportunist move- 
ment, subject іс great vacillations, 
balancing between imperialism and 
revolution”. 

As for bourgeois tactics vis-a-vis 
imperialism, the Comintern thesis 
says that “it attempts by means of 
empty nationalist phrases and 
gestures to keep the petty-bourgeois 
masses under -15 influence and to 
induce imperialism to grant certain 
concessions. But the imperialists 
draw the reins ever tighter, and the 
national bourgeoisie is incapable of 
offering any serious resistance.” 

How divorced from reality this 
assessment was could be gauged from 
the fact that within a year, the 
National Congress declared for com- 
plete independence and in another 
year, the great 1930 Satyagraha was 
launched by the very same bourgeois 
leadership. 


No United Bloc - 


‘While this stand may be taken as 
an improvement upon Roy's earlier 
appraisal of the counter-revolution- 
ary nature of the bourgeoisie—which 
dominated the Comintern thinking 
in its early days—the line of action 
that was worked. out virtually 
amounted to the acceptance of Roy's 
sectarian approach. The new thesis 
categorically declared in favour of a 
policy of no-truck with the Con- 
gress: "It is necessary to reject the 
formation o? any kind of bloc 
between the Communist Party and 
the nationalist-reformist opposition" 
althongh—presumably as a conces- 
sion to those who were worried by 
this sectarian line—it permitted “‘the 
formation of temporary agreements” 
with the bourgeois leadership. 

The emphasis however was more 
on struggle against the national 
leadership; for instance, it wanted to 
“mercilessly expose before the toil- 
ing masses the nationalist-reformist 
character of the Swarajist, Wafdist 


: and other nationalist parties and in 


particular of their leaders." Even in 
the trade union sphere, the job was 
to “mercilessly expose the nationalist- . 
reformist, leaders" and work for. 
"the replacement of the present re-. 
formist leadership by consistent revo- р 
lutionary representatives from the 
mass of the workers." No wonder 
there was not even a reference to 
the need for forging trade union unity 
when actually in the country a verit- 
able üpheaval of the working class 
had started. 


Independence League 


In November 1928, the Indepen- 
dence for India League was spon- 
sored by Jawaharlal Nehru, Subhas 
Bose and Srinivasa Iyengar, defining 
its objective as “the achievement of 
complete independence for India and 
reconstruct.on of Indian society on a 
basis of social and economic equa- 
lity.” Nehru explained: “It will 
cooperate with pleasure with all other 
organizations which have the same 
objects in common with it.” 

Speaking before the АЛС.С., 
Nehru even went to the extent of 
saying: “А time, however, would 
come when the Congress, for the 
sake of its own existence, would adopt 
the socialist programme in full." 

But the League was attacked 
by the Marxist theoretian, Clemens 
Dutt, brother of Palme Dutt, who . 
dubbed as “ап attempt to regain the 
ascendancy of the nationalist bour- 
geoisie over the masses, which were in 
danger of escaping from bourgeois in- 
fluence.” 

Curiously enough, M.N. Roy by 
this time, after his dethronement 
from the Comintern, had veered away 
from his pristine sectarianism. In an 
article in Imprecor, he criticised the 
Communist failure to support the 
Independence League: “When the 
petty bourgeois left radicals are try- 
ing to oust the bourgeois leaders 
from the leadership of the nationalist 
movement, they are not supported; 
on the contrary, they also were con- 
demned as the enemies of the workers 
and peasants, in the same breath with 
the representatives of big capital and 
landlordism." But the Comintern 
leadership was in no mood to listen 
to voices against sectarianism. 

This stress on combating the 
nationalist leadership had disastrous 
consequences. While the British 
Government tried about this time to 
smash up the Communist movement 

~ (Continued on page 20) 
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Who Are We Kidding ? 


THE elections to the important but 

innocuous positions inside the 
Congress Parliamentary Party execu- 
tive have been characterized as a 
victory for what is known as the 
‘Left in the Congress. I for one 
cannot see anything remotely Left 
about Sri H.C. Dasappa or several 
other Members elected -to other 
offices. 


It is perfectly true that the bulk 
of Congress backbenchers are men 
of liberal stamp but there is nothing 
like a leadership for them. This is 
principally because the Prime 
Minister is the embodiment of the 
Left and its leadership is left to 
him. The ‘Left’, to use a convenient 
expression, believes that Leftism 
consists of unhesitating, uncritical, 
wholly enthusiastic support for the 
person of Sri Nehru. 


The Right is not so amorphous. 
It has a nucleus that is powerful and 
pervasive, andit finds wide expression 
in the monopoly press. It has inter- 
national backing. It possesses a 
daring that the Left does not have. 
Neither Sri Krishna Menon nor Sri 
Malaviya has the necessary charisma 
to give a lead to the Left. It is 
characteristic that of all the Cabinet 
Ministers who have resigned from 
the Government on principle not one 
belongs to the Left. The Right has 
a demonology though the demons 
are fake. The Left does not, and 
the Rightist demons are very real. 
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THE ineffectiveness of the Left 
was borne in again on the debate 
on the Vivian Bose Commission 
Report.’ Never did such an oppor- 
tunity crammed with purpose fizzle 
out so ingloriously. One section of 
business interests even tried to help 
the critics of big business by suggest- 
ing an enquiry into a number of big 
business houses. A Congress member, 
Sri D.N. Tiwary, even had an amend- 
ment to this effect. And yet, beyond 
generalization about the dangers of 


monopoly, not one word was said. 


about the warping of public life by 
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the practically unrestrained growth 
of capital. What is more, it was 
quite apparent that the Government 
was performing a ritual and had no 
intention of following up the logic 
of the Bose Commission Report. 
Not a single Cabinet member was 
present during the debate. Sri 
Kanungo, who replied to the debate, 
had nothing to say beyond windy 
platitudes. No division was called 
for. There was not one outstanding 
speech on the subject. Beyond 
appeals, once again to the Prime 
Minister, not to give respectability 
to businessmen by attending their 
functions, there was no attempt at 
an analysis. 


It is clear that the Mahalanobis 
Committee Report; when it appears, 
if it ever does, will be another docu- 
ment that research departments may 
ponder over but it will make no 
impact on the Government or on 
Parliament. 

During the debate there were 
some laughable attempts to infuse 
businessmen with ethics. I was re- 
minded of Roy Thompson's remark 
when he was accused of buying up 
too many newspapers. He said 
concentration was endemic in British 
economy and what was the use of 
appealing to him. He was only out 
to make money. While Indian capi- 
talists are considerably more mealy- 
mouthed and hypocritical than Mr 
Thompson, there is at least one who 
has tried to be frank. 


* ж ж 


І HAVE been reading with consi- 

derable awe Seth Ramkrishna 
Daimia’s “Guide to Bliss". Referr- 
ing to how he cornered the silver 
markets in the first World War, he 
says with unction: “I made several 
lakhs in that transaction, although 
my share was only 2% annas in the 
rupee. Likewise, we cornered silver 
many a time.” 


Sri Dalmia, now undergoing the 
comfortable rigours of a two-year 
term in a Delhi prison, goes on: 
“Рог some time [ was controlling 


the whole of the Calcutta Share 
Market, in partnership with that 
Sainily merchant, Baldeo Dasji 
Dudhwalla." 


One wonders at the naivete of 
Parliament to make appealstó busi- 
nessmen to have a sense of ethics 
when businessmen are convinced of 
their saintliness. For they are all 
saintly, whether it is Dalmia, Birla, 
Thackersey, or any other. Perhaps 
only Tata and Sir Biren Mukherjee 
of Martin Burn will resist the témpta- 
tion of having a halo for themselves. 
Every Marwari businessman is un- 
doubtedly saintly. What matters if 
one corners markets, rigs accounts, 
bribes Government officials, subverts 
the Government—in the cosmic 
scheme these are nothing. And any- 
way, as all these activities are done 
with detachment, the “atman” is 
pure, unsullied. The Seth has the 
final word: “In the eyes of the 
Omniscient, I was not a sinner”. 
Of course not. If the Omniscient 
thought otherwise, Sethji could cor- 
ner the Omniscient market just as 
thoroughly as he cornered silver, 
Shares, jute and sugar. 
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CONSIDERING there is a lot of 

talk of the pernicious influence of 
the monopoly press, it is worth- 
while to note that Sethji agrees with 
the Press Commission (Times of 
India please note): “Many of us 
realize that much untruth and un- 
reality is instilled into our minds 
through the.vicious columns of the 
newspapers but, like addicts, cons- 
cious in their sober moments of the 
virulent poison they take in the form 
of intoxicating drinks, we cannot 
shake off the habit of reading such 
newspapers.” 

Om! Shantih! Shantih! Shantih! 
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COMMUNIST RETHINKING—III. 


through the Meerut Conspiracy 
Trial—in which the defence of the 
Ccmmunists was taken up actively 
by the very same bourgeois leadership 
wkom the Comintern had denounc- 
ed—the rump which was outside 
fell under the total sectarian spell 
generated by the Comintern Thesis. 

The Comintern line was almost 
suicidal for the Indian Communists 
. às was evident during the civil dis- 
obedience movement launched by 
Gandhiji’s leadership in 1930. The 
extreme sectarian line in conformity 
with the Sixth Congress Thesis was 
followed by the Ranadive faction in 
Bombay which while repudiating the 
national struggle, spent all its energy 
in adventurist strikes. The others who 
did not agree with Ranadive's adven- 
turism confined themselves to study 
circles and publishing Marxist jour- 
néls. Significantly, Dange was expelled 
from the Party while in Meerut jail. 
There was a strange divorce from the 
main current of the national move- 
ment, and this continued even after 
the Congress in 1931 had adopted the 
Karachi Resolution advocating 
nationalisat,on of key industries апа 
other measures *'to lessen the burden 
on the poor and increase it on the 
rich", as Nehru put it. 


Draft Platform 

Meanwhile the CPI published a 
Draft Platform of Action in Decem- 
ber 1930, faithfully taking the Comin- 
tern thesis to its logical absurdity. 
It declaimed: "The greatest threat to 
the victory of the Indian revolution 
is the fact that great masses of our 
people still harbour illusions about 
the National Congress, and have not 
realised that it represents a class 
organisation of capitalists working 
asainst the fundamental interests of 
of the toiling masses of our country.” 
F: called for “ruthless war on the Left 
national reformists."' 

After watching the shocking 
consequences of this unadulterated 
Leftism of the CPI, three Communist 
Parties of China, Germany and 
Britain addressed an "Open Letter 
to the Indian Communists’ in 1932 
in which it was pointed out that their 
biggest mistake was that they "stood 
eside from the mass movement of 
the people against British imperial- 
ism" and advised them to be “іп 
the forefront of all activities, demons- 
trations and clashes of the toiling 
masses with the imperialists”. 
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What is amazing was the total 
absence of any critical reference to 
the Comintern’s own sectarian 
approach—so typical of Stalin’s 
period when Moscow was not sup- 
posed to have ever made any mis- 
take. Equally astounding was the 
prescription of “definite, sharp, clear 
and uncompromising struggle and 
exposure of the National Congress 
and especially the Left national re- 
formists.” So, in effect, a physically 
impossible line was laid down: on 
the one hand, participate in the 
national struggle against the British, 
and on the other, attack the very 
people who were leading that strug- 
gle. 


Chinese Open Letter 


Next year, in 1933, the Chinese 
Communist Party addressed another 
Open Letter to the Indian Com- 
mzanists. CPI's work in the trade 
unions was criticised as sectarian: 
“Tt is a great mistake to continue the 
practice of self-isolation from work- 
ers’ meetings and the mass trade 
unions which are under the influence 
of the reformists." Its advice that 
the Indian Communists should enter 
reformist trade unions and not boy- 
cott them ran counter to the clear 
sectarian line of the Sixth Comintern 
Congress, but nobody would openly 
Tepudiate the latter since it had 
ceased to be a practice in the Com- 
munist hierarchy under Stalin to 
admit a mistake of the past. 

It is interesting to note that the 
Chinese Communist Party leadership 
which in 1933 criticised Indian Com- 
munists as sectarian were themselves 
no better in their assessment of the 
Tndian situation only three years 
before. The  All-China Labour 
Federation sent a message to the 
working masses of India in 1930 in 
which it made the discovery: “The 
Indian Nationalist Party under the 
direction of Gandhi is just like the 
Kuomintang of China. Both are the 
tools of impsrialism. We must not 
have the slightest illusion toward 
Gandhi. On the contrary, we must 
oppose him in order to guarantee the 
victory of the revolution." 

Despite this severe setback 
to the Indian Communist movement 
—thanks mainly to the Comintern’s 
ultra-left line under Stalin—there was 
reluctance on the part of Moscow to 
admit its own mistake. As late as 
the middle of 1934, we find the 


Soviet academician Pavel Mif calmly 
assuring the Institute of World Eco- 
nomy and World Politics that the 
Indian proletariat “is challenging the 
national bourgeoisie with increasing 
success” and that the CPI was play- 
ing “a stronger role with every дау”. 
Just at the very moment the Indian 
Communists had only woken up to 
the suicidal line of the Comintern 
and began their own heart-searching 
as a prelude to the regrouping of their 
scattered forces. 


(To be continued next week) 
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(Continued from page 10) 
titution very properly. If they think 
that a certain proposition is not rea- 
sonable, they have not only a right 
but a duty to say so, as against the 
opinion of any commission, the 
Government, Parliament or any high 
dignitary. 

But the fundamental question is, 
should this right or duty be cast on 
them? If 500 elected represent- 
atives of the people decide that “to 
subserve the common good” it is 
reasonable to impose certain restric- 
tions on the right of a few to do 
business as they like, is it consistent 
with democracy to permit some 
judges, however eminent they may 
be, to hold otherwise? 

The time is overdue when some 
attention should be paid to what, I 
respectfully submit, 151 а grave 
anomaly in our Constitution. 





(Continued from page 12) 
for Western arms. But the pressure 
continues, and the country and its 
representatives in Parliament must 
remain vigilant. | 

Thus we can end this review on a 
note of optimism. . The country's 
will to preserve its sovereignty and 
independence has been expressed in 
unmistakable terms. Whether the 
threat comes from beyond the Hima- 
layas from the Chinese or whether the 
attempt is to make us subservient to 
Western military blocs, the nation 
will undoubtedly stand together be- 
hind the Prime Minister in with- 
standing it. 

Against the forces of internal 
reaction the odds are still in favour 
of the Right but the great thing is 
that the battle against reaction has 
been joined. The rank and file in 
Parliament has begun to speak up. 
The battle will be long and arduous 
but the will to fight has been roused 
and that brings hope for the future. 
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EMERGENCY AND ECONOMY 


In the second of the two excellent 
articles on Six Months of Indian 
Scene since Chinese Attack (October 
to April) by Nagarjun (Mainstream, 
April 20 and 27), I find some aspects 
of Government’s economic policy 
and the public reactions to them have 
not been adequately dealt with. 

One of the important items in 
Government's economic policy which 
deserved at least a mention is with 
regard to gold. It is a recognized 
fact that the mobilization of gold is 
most desirable in the context of eco- 
nomic development but this had not 
even been touched all these years by 
the Government. The reason behind 
this inaction was that the mobiliza- 
tion of gold posed not only economic 
problems, but threatened to involve 
social and psychological factors. | 

The Emergency, however, provid- 
ed a golden opportunity for the 
Government to mobilize gold. Al- 
though the Government's gold policy 
has been limited in its scope, it did 
give a much-needed jolt to the belief 
so widely held in the country that 
investment in gold was the safest. 

I fully agree with Nagarjun’s ana- 
lysis about the increased inroads that 
the Right has made in the last six 
months into governmental activities, 
and this is specially noticeable in the 
economic sphere, including defence 
production. But I strongly feel that 
the inadequacy of the Government's 
economic policy should be stressed 
more emphatically than has been 
done by Nagarjun. As Nagarjun 
himself has stated, the Government 
could have done a lot in this field 
under the Emergency. By and large, 
the socialist forces were so taken in 
by the Government's decision to 
continue with the development ex- 
penditure—and not scrap planning 
altogether as the Swatantraites de- 
manded—that they failed to a large 
extent to mobilize public opinion in 
favour of certain basic ‹ economic 
issues. 

It is known that the bulk of deve- 
lopment expenditure in our country 
today is incurred for the expansion 
of basic and infra structure. More 
seasoned elements in the private 
sector know that this kind of expen- 
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diture is to its advantage. Just the 
mere continuation of development 
expenditure is helping to strengthen 
its hands, for it need not bother 
about building this infra structure on 
its own. Actually the demand of the 
situation is for a more vigorous 
approach to planning which is sadly 
lacking even on the part of the Left. 

The same complacency is notice- 
able in Left circles about the imposi- 
ton of Super Profits Tax. The term 
Super Profits Tax is no doubt attrac- 
tive to a socialist, This catchy name 
has actually prevented any unemotio- 
nal evaluation of the effects of the 
tax itself. Given the present institu- 
tional set-up, the continuation and 
positive encouragement of small but 
efficient business concerns is а песе- 
ssity. Super Profits Tax, as it has 
been conceived, is going to harm 
precisely these very firms, small and 
efficient, and thus will encourage the 
expansion of Big Business. 

However, the revised version of 
the Super Profits Tax tries to make 
amends on this score, but is not al- 
together free from defects, for ins- 
tance on the question of evasion. 
The Emergency in fact provided a 
wonderful opportunity for the 
Government to deal firmly with. tax 
evasion. But in reality, the Govern- 
ment has not done anything to make 
use of this opportunity. 

Common people have behaved 
more responsibly than was expected. 
Rather relative price stability during 
the six months can be mainly attri- 
buted to the magnificent public co- 
operation. On this score, too, the 
Government failed to make use of 
this opportunity for development 
purposes. 

In this sense the Government's 
economic policy during these crucial 
six months is a dismal record of mis- 
sed opportunities. 


—5.В. 


WHY FALTER ? 


Spokesmen of the Government 
do not seem to tire of affirming and 
reaffirming their faith in socialism. 
But what happens when it comes to 
action? It is evident for all to see 
that the big businessmen of India 


have been amassing wealth at a 
fantastic rate. How do they do it? 
At whose cost? It is admitted that 
one of their methods is to evade pay- 
ment of taxes by manipulating 
accounts. The existence of other 
methods is also admitted. In fact, 
to those familiar with the working 
of business houses there was nothing 
very surprising in the findings of the 
Vivian Bose Commission. 

Yet, knowing all, the Govern- 
ment, which is pledged to bringing 
about equality in the country, has 
done very little to put an end to the 
malpractices which help the rich few 
to fatten at the expense of the masses 
of people. 

If the Government is really serious 
about ending inequality,why does it 
hesitate to order a full-fledged and 
thorough judicial enquiry into the 
working of all the big firms in the pri- 
vate sector? Why does it not appoint 
duly empowered special auditors to 
go into the accounts of all the big 
business houses? After all, these are 
steps that will prove the earnestness 
of those in power. 

In the absence of firm steps on 
these lines, it is difficult for ordinary 
people like me to believe that our 
leaders really mean what they say 
when they talk of bringing socialism 
to this country. 

A. S. MANI 
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As many enquiries regarding | 
foreign mail charges for Main- 
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the annual rates for overseas 
subscribers: 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA’S NEW HORIZON 


by R. SAXENA 


May 9 marked the eighteenth anniversary of the liberation of Czechoslovakia 
from Nazi rule. Since then the country has taken іо the building of Social- 
ism. The writer has noted some of the high lights of Czechoslovak economy 
as it has emerged under eighteen years of socialism. 


EIGHTEEN years of socialism in 

' Czechoslovakia—the anniversary 
of the liberation from Nazi yoke in 
1945 falls this week—finds the 
country busy in mapping out its 
fuiure course for the next ten years. 

Last December, when the Cze- 
choslovak Communist Congress took 
stock of the country's achievements, 
—and many shortcomings were criti- 
cized—''wise" commentators predict- 
ec that the Czechsolovak experiment 
had failed. 

But what is the reality? Since the 
liberation from Nazi rule in May 
1945, not only the enormous war 
damages incurred have been rapidly 
made good, but the Czechoslovak 
industry now produces 4.5 times more 
than before the Second World War. 
In the output of basic products deter- 
mining the character and the level of 
the economy of the individual coun- 
tries, the position of Czechoslova- 
kia is worth noting in terms of per 
capita production: in the production 
Cf steel, it has surpassed United 
States; in hard coal extraction it holds 
the fifth place in Europe, and in 
brown coal second place; in the 
manufacture of machine tools third 
and in the manufacture of steam tur- 
bines fourth place in the world. 


National Income Rise 

The nationalised industry and 
other branches of the economy have 
secured full employment and created 
the necessary prerequisites for a 
continuing rise in the general living 
standards. The national income 
increased from 1958 to 1962 by about 
one-fourth and the personal consump- 
tion by one-fifth. The average in- 
take of calories is higher than in 
U.S.A. (with no major differences 
between individual strata of рорша- 
tion); the number of TV owners 
relatively higher than in France; 


all the working people, including ' 


cooperative farmers, are entitled to 
free medical care, full social insurance 
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and free education with free supply 
of textbooks and other material; the 
footwear consumption is the highest 
in the world. The very short period 
in which: the people of Czechoslova- 
kia have built a fully socialist 
economic system, goes to prove 
that the higher the level of the origi- 
nal economic base and the more eco- 
nomically developed the' country, 
the shorter the period required by it 
to build socialism. 


Recasting Planning 

No economic planning is, how- 
ever, without problems and at a cer- 
tain stage, it is necessary to reassess 
conditions and readjust imbalances. 
For Czechoslovakia, new internation- 
al and national problems have arisen, 
which now force it to recast its whole 
planning. Internationally, Czecho- 
slovakia can and has to benefit large- 
ly from the division of production 
programmes among the member 
countries of the Council of Mutual 
Economic Assistance; and nationally, 
she must finally solve the relation 
between its advanced manufacturing 
industries and its incomplete raw 
material base; one of the most signi- 
ficant task is to overcome the exist- 
ing disproportion and especially to 
raise agriculture to the level of indus- 
try. 

The final goal of the new plan- 
ing till 1970, is to assure the continu- 
ous rise of the people’s living stand- 
ard. Metallurgy will concentrate 
mainly on the qualitative aspects 
of the production and the gross 
volume of annual production is 
expected to be increased from the 
present seven million tons of steel to 
twelve million tons in 1970. Special 
attention will be devoted to chemical 
industry. The Soviet crude oil which 
flows annually to Czechoslovakia 
through the Pipeline of Friendship, 
represents an important raw material 
for the chemical industry. Emphasis 
will be laid on stepping up automa- 


tion in production. 


The basic prerequisites for over- 
coming the lag of agriculture behind 
industry are already in existence. 
It will be necessary to realise in the 
coming period a thorough specialisa- 
tion of concentration in both livestock 
and crop production, to~raise the 
application of fertilizers from the 
existing 70 kg of pure nutriment per 
hectare to 200 kg., and to finish the 
complex mechanisation. The need to 
intensify farm production is also 
dictated by the small area of arable 
land in Czechoslovakia per inhabi- 
tant (only 0.37 ha). In order to 
rectify the high age average of those 
working in agriculture it will be neces- 
sary to gain some 40,000 young peo- 
ple annually for jobs on the farms. 


Reducing Hours 


Personal consumption is expected 
to increase by at least 25 per cent by 
1970 and the utmost attention will 
be paid to families with a large num- 
ber of children. Paid maternity 
leave for employed women will be 
extended from the existing 18 weeks 
to half a year and the work in all 
branches of the economy wil be re- 
duced from the existing 46 to 40-42 
hours. 


The Czechoslovak people are 
conscious that the further develop- 
ment of their national economy will 
have a far reaching effect on the ques- 
tion of strengthening friendly coope- 
ration with other nations, especially 
with the developing countries like 
India. Czechoslovakia is already 
exporting machines, equipment and 
complete capital investment units to 
the developing countries and has 
extended credits to them, to meet 
their demands for industrialization 
and economic independence, and the 
further growth of the Czechoslovak 
economy will enable her to increas 
this cooperation extensively and 
intensively as well. 
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^Now is the time’ : 
. to re-affirm 
our resolve 


t 


^ To-day let us re-affirm our resolve to resist the aggressor. : 
7. 7 ‚ Оо not slacken vigilance and determination —for this is your . 
> war. Таке action now. · Volunteer to serve in the National =: 
Service Organisations. € Wage war on waste and cut all - 
* unnecessary expenditure 9 Food and clothing are valuable. 
Do not waste them € Time is precious too. Measure it not 
in. terms of hours spent, but by what you accomplish 
® Shoulder your responsibilities. Act with discipline in all `> 


things, at all times. | | 
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in ; national 
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AICC AND DEFENCE BOND 


To meet the Chinese menace men 
and women from the humblest walks 
of life have come out with generous 
donations for national defence show- 
ing a tremendous sp:rit of self- 
sacrifice for defending the nation's 
independence. 

We have also seen all political 
parties spontaneously joining in this 
nation-wide campaign of sacrifice 
and dedication. Sii Atulya Ghosh 
mace the commendatle move to 
invest the entire collection for the 
B.C. Roy Memorial Fund, amount- 
ing to Rs 44 lakhs, in National 
Defence Bonds. 

In this context, I understand the 
AICC has at its disposa! big amounts 
in earmarked funds, such as: 
All-India ILN.A. Enquizy and Relief 
Committee Fund; 

Sardar Vallabhai Patel National 
Memorial Fund; and 


Madhya Pradesh Disturbances 
Relief Fund. 
As far as I know, the total amount 
lying on all these accounts with the 
AICC exceed Rs. 21 lakhs. 

‘Instead of locking up this huge 
amount in private banxs, which are 
no doubt benefiting from it, would it 
not be more desirable -hat ‘it should 
be invested in National Defence 
Bonds at a time when the AICC 
itself has called upon our country- 
men to invest their all in national 
defence? 

D. Gupta 

New Delhi; 
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SERAJUDDIN AND 
CORRUPTION 


This has reference to your com- 
ment regarding Sri Harvani’s letter 
(Mainstream, April 27). I fully 
agree with you that this has a lesson 
for the Congress Left. 

The socialist Congressmen should 
be very cautious and should uphold 
and maintain a very high standard 
of conduct in public znd social life. 
The need of the day is not just faith 
in socialist policies but firm and 
resolute socialist acticn. The Con- 
gress Left should present a respect- 
ab:e and dignified image of strength, 
honesty of purpose, irtellectual inte- 


grity and courage. Only such an 
image can win public confidence, 
goodwill, trust and active co-opera- 
tion. It would be most unfortunate 
if our socialist leaders get involved in 
any kind of suspicious deals. The 
Big Business will again lay this kind 
of traps and they will not hesitate to 
do anything to accomplish the moral 
assasination of their socialist enemies. 
One of our anti-socialist friends, 
Sri A.D. Gorwela has rightly point- 
ed cut that the liaison between the 
administrators, the politicians and 
the Business-world has been the main 
cause of corruption in public life. 

A fact which our socialist leaders 
should always bear in mind is that 
political independence (that is, inde- 
pendence of political action) cannot 
be won without financial indepen- 
dence. So we cannot base our 
movement for socialist action upon 
financial resourzes drawn from non- 
Socialist sectors; this type of assis- 
tance should naturally be tied aud 
Tegressive. Finances for socialist 
movements and organs should come 
from the masses, however meagre and 
arduous the collection may be. The 
message of socialism cannot be trans- 
mitted from above; it has to come 
from below. 

Another matter connected with 
this Serajuddin affair which is caus- 
ing much confusion in Calcutta is the 
allegation that one of the founder- 
workers of the Mainstream is 
connected with certain shady deals 
done with Serajuddin both within 
and outside our country; the allega- 
tion is quite grave. J expect that 
you are aware of this rumour. 
Don’t you think that you should issue 
a statement regarding this and re- 
move.all doubts? 


Dipak Basuraychaudhuri 
Calcutta. í 


Editor writes : There is no counec- 
tion whatsoever of any memter of 
the Mainstream staff witly the Sera- 
juddin case. The Current of Bombay 
had published an item indirectly 
cornecting a member cf the editorial 
board of the Mainstream with one 
of those involved in the Serajuddin 
case. This was immediately contra- 
dicted and the Current in its issue of 
Арі! 27 prominently published the 
contradiction. There is no basis 
for the allegaton, and the Mainstream 
has made its position clear on the 
Serajuddin case by its comments 
in its issues of April 6 and May 11. 
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MAINSTREAM 
FOREIGN MAIL RATES 


As many enquiries regarding 
foreign mail charges for Main- 
stream are coming to us, we quote 
the annual rates for overseas 
subscribers: : 


By Air Mail 


Europe Rs. 80 or 16 dollars 
Asia Rs. 60 or 12 dollars 
America Rs. 100 or 20 dollars 


By Surface Mail 
Ali countries Rs. 20 or 4 dollars 
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Editorial 


FOR A NEW FRONTIER 


Fifteen years have gone by and yet the Kashmir 
dispute has defied settlement. And today it has ‘got 
entangled in a mass of other issues, ranging from defence 
against the Chinese menace to the securing of Western aid. 


The six rounds of Ministerial level talks may have 
heard many a sophisticated proposal, pertaining to 
maps and alignments. They may have been accompa- 
nied by hectic back-stair—sometimes even front-porch— 
lobbyings by interested outsiders, but there was some- 
thing severely missing in all these confabulations. The 
relationship between two neighbouring countries can 
never be improved by means of constitutional niceties 
nor by mere Third-Party Good Offices. The spirit that 
can make the good offices work must come from the two 
neighbours themselves, without which no amount of 
balancing of claims against counter-claims can bring 
about a lasting settlement. 


Indo-Pak relations have been embittered over years 
and the unsettled issue of Kashmir has perpetuated this 
bitterness. Those who say that the surrender of the 
Valley itself will be a good riddance as it will end the 
antipathy across the frontier, are mistaken, since that 
will be hailed on the Pakistani side in their present mood 
as the triumph of communal intransigence on the part of 
the worst die-hards in their camp. 


Equally untenable as a means of settlement has been 
the stand of those who have popularised the clap-trap 
slogan that Pakistan must vacate aggression. Apart 
from strengthening the adamancy of the Hindu com- 
munalists on this side of the frontier, this hot-air diplo- 
macy forgets that no nation today can be made to agree 
to а” settlement by the strategy of the bully. And 
the demand for vacation of aggression can be regarded 
by the most peace-loving Pakistani as only the clamour 
of a bully. Tit-for-tat diplomacy may help one to play 
up to the gallery but is hardly good meat for wise states- 
manship. 

Statesmanship was once shown from the Indian side 
when a few years ago, the Prime Minister made the bold 


gesture suggesting that the Cease-Fire Line itself might 
be turned into the permanent frontier. This amounted 
to the foregoing of cleims on the other side of the 
frontier. But it was based on the realistic approach that 
a status quo spread over years should not be disturbed 
so that there might be the least upset in any final settle- 
ment. 

This offer was however lost in the dismal atmosphere 
of acrimony that has prevailed in the relations between 
the two countries. This experience has proved that even 
bold and statesmanlike gestures cannot fetch the desired 
results unless they come in the wake of an overpowering 
spirit of mutual goodwill. It is this aspect of the Indo- 
Pak relationship that demands immediate attention from 
men and women of goodwill in both countries, It will 
be an abdication of our conscience if we just say, as many 
of us do, that since Pakistan was born out of hatred for 
India, there could be no room for a welling up of mutual 
goodwil between the two neighbours. 


There are many avenues of social contact—trade, 
education and culture—where the two peoples constantly 
meet. Can wein all honesty say that we have exhausted 
the furthest possibilities of closest contact in these spher- 
es to cement kinship and dispel suspicion? Goodwill 
missions are not enough, for they too are hidebound by 
stuffy protocol, and seldom do they exude real goodwill. 


What is urgently wanted is a bold all-out campaign 
for revitalising our withering links with our brothers 
and sisters in Pakistan. This can not and must not be 
confined to politicians alone. It has to be at all levels 
and among all sections. Only such a bold campaign 
can create the necessary climate in which unsolved dis- 
putes like Kashmir can be settled. 


No longer must we wait pathetically for others to 
come and put our houses in order. The time has come 
for striking out towards a new frontier of friendship. 
Pakistanis are not just our neighbours, they are the flesh 
of our flesh, as we and they are born out of the sacred 
soil of a common motherland. 








Comments 


Amroha 


THE basic issues at Amroha are the same as in North 
Bombay. The electorate is once again called upon to 
pronounce verdict on Sri Kripalani's challenge to the 
leadership of Jawaharlal Nehru. But obviously Sri 
Kripalani and his supporters, with the memory of their 
ignominious rout still green, do not desire so straight- 
forward a confrontation. The way out? Quite simple, 


in this country, especially when one associates oneself 
with the Jan Sangh. 


The choice of Hafiz Ibrahim by the Congress was a 
godsend. Since 38 per cent of the Amotha voters are 
Muslims, the charge has been quite easy to make— 
communalism. Sri Kripalani and his supporters have 
been making strenuous efforts to make the election 
issue communalism instead of focussing · attention 
directly on the basic national policies which the learned 
Acharya is challenging. He has the backing of the 
Hindu communalists on the one hand, and of the Mus- 
lim communalists on the other. And of course of the 
label Socialists, Praja or Lohia, to whom any platform 


>is good enough. 


Not that the Congress has acted properly. To a seat 
left vacant by the death of Maulana Hifzur Rahman, 
the natural choice was Hafiz. Without making the 
sclection straightaway. 
reportedly under Sri C.B. Gupta’s pressure—and chang- 
ed it at the last moment, giving a handle to the communal 
elements. 

However, the choice before the Amroha electorate is 
the one that faces the country as a whole. The people are 
called upon to say what they feel about the policies of 
non-alignment, socialism and democracy to which the 
Congress and the country as a whole is pledged. 
The people's answer has to be unambiguous. 
lt should be made clear beyond doubt io Sri Kripalani 
and the others who seek to denigrate Sri Nehzu and attack 
the nation's accepted policies that they stand isolated. 


Two Voices—One Theme 


Two persons occupying widely differing positions in the 
country’s public life have spoken on the question of 
Sino-Indian relations. One is the President of India, 
head and symbol of the Republic; and the other is 
Acharya Vinoba Bhave who, outside the pale of petti- 
Ғорыпа politics, wears the mantle of Mahatma Gandhi 
and has a warm niche in the affections of the people. 

The striking thing is the similarity of views expressed 
-by these two. Speaking in Kabul, the President empha- 
sized once again that India desires nothing but the 
frieudliest relations with China and is keen on a peaceful 
settlement of the border conflict. He made it clear, of 
course, that there could be no question of bowing to 
threats and a show of force. 

Acharya Vinoba Bhave, at a press conference in 
Calcutta, while emphasizing the lasting values that bound 
the two ancient nations, pointed out that what the pre- 
sent rulers of China were trying to destroy was the con- 
cept of democratic socialsm which India was trying to 
build. While there could be no abdication of non- 
violence without inviting worldwide destruction, equally 
there could be no question of the people abandoning 
their duty of protecting themselves when threatened by 
an aggressor. The armies on the border drew their 
strength directly from the people of India. 

The common note underlying the two utterances 
was that we should not allow a war psychosis to overtake 
us, that we should not become dehumanized in the process 
of defending the human;values which we are build- 
ing in this country with such great effort. This is the 
kind of approach that reactionaries in the country detest, 
for this deprives them of a chance to fan hysteria and 
fatten themselves on it. That is why a section of the 
West Bengal press had launched an obscene tirade against 
Vinobaji. They can prosper if there is a war psychosis, 
and those who come in the way are their enemies, 
whether it is Nehru or Radhakrishnan or Vinoba Bhave. 

Modern version of the dogs and the caravan. 


Weeding Out. 


IT Is significant that the Prime Minister made his call 
for cleansing of the Congress organization in Uttar 
Pradesh, considered the home province of the Congress 
at one time and now looked upon as the abode of party 
factionalism and its offshoot, communalism. Sri Nehru 
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they made an interim choice—: 


evidently had much more on his mind than the recent 
happenings in U.P. when he told Congress workers at 
Kanpur that bogus members and those who had come 
into the party for self-aggrandizement should be ruth- 
lessly weeded out. Fof, these features are not peculiar 
to that State alone. 

: After independence, Congress membership became 
Something to be hankered after, for it opened the doors to 
high positions and privileges. Inevitably the self- 
seekers who fattened on the dubious favours of British 
Raj sought and gained entry into the organization; big 
businessmen who made money under British patronage 
and at the same time cultivated the national leadership 
by donations to the Congress, found it quite easy to 
plant their men in key positions in the organization. 

And now it is these elements, which constitute a 
powerful lobby in the party, that are successfully holding 
up implementation of Congress policies which normally 
ought to have taken the country a long way towards 
socialism by now. 

No one perhaps is more fully aware of all this than the 
Prime Minister himself. He has come up against these 
forces several times. And if they have not been able to 
dislodge him, it is not because they don’t want to but 
only because they know they would have to face the 
wrath of the people or protracted instability which 
would hit them most, the very thing they want to avoid, 
The Kanpur speech is thus the cry of an agonized soul 
distressed over the way an organization built on sacrifice 
and suffering is going. : 

It is not perhaps too late even now to purify the 
organization, even though it will indeed be a tough job 
to remove all the undesirable elements now occupying 
important positions in the party hierarchy as well as in 
the various Ministries. А 

But the alternative is grim. At the present rate the 
party will before long lose support among the people, 
who without any clear alternative leadership will be forc- 
ed to act on their own and may fall under the spell of 
unscrupulous adventures. Nothing can be more danger- 
ous for a democracy than that. 

So it now becomes essential for the rank and file 
of the Congress to bestir themselves and get the self- 
seekers and those who do not have faith in the basic 
policies of the Congress removed from the party. Only 
thus can the organization be saved. 


Nation’s Loss 


SUKUMAR SEN's death will be widely mourned, for 
he is remembered as the man mainly responsible 
for setting high traditions of free and fair elections 
in India. As India’s first Chief Election Commissioner, 
it was his responsibility to work out every aspect 
of elections for the world’s biggest democratic electorate. 
Eloquent testimony to his integrity and ability is provided 
by the fact that he enjoyed the confidence of all political 
parties. When he relinquished the position in 1959, 
there was considerable uneasiness about the future elec. 
tions. But the recent general elections proved that he 
had laid a sound basis. He also helped to organize the 
Sudan referendum. It is not generally known that he 
was опе of those few J.C.S. men who were moved by 
intense nationalism and helped the freedom movement 
in their own way. 
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FROM Kabul to Kathmandu, a : 
new round of Asian diplomacy 

is covering the silent heights of the 

Himalayas and the Hindu Kush. 


Watching the Presidential peram- 
bulations of the last two weeks from 
the scorching seclusion of New Delhi 
in May, one cannot but note the 
unorthodoxy of these diplomatic 
goodwill-missions defying the ancient 
notion that States are drawn together 
by ties of religion or tradition. The 
military President of the much- 
boosted Islamic Republic of Pakistan 
finds it easy to keep company with 
the monarch of the oldest Hindu 
Kingdom in the Himalayas, while 
the philosopher President of the 
secular Republic of India strengthens 
ties of friendship with the royal heads 
of the Muslim monarchies of Afgha- 
nistan and Iran. The vagaries of 
Asian politics in the sixties are not 
easy to predict. 

Whatever might be the impact of 
these VIP flights across the high 
mountains on the future political 
alignments round our country, the 
immediate topic of discussion in New 
Delhi circles today is the spate of 
race riots from Alabama to Ban- 
dung. The violence on the Negro 
satyagraha in the U.S. has no doubt 


tarnished the image of America 


that Ambassador Galbraith and his 
team have been at pains to keep up 
before the Indian public. While 
ihe difficulties of the Kennedy Admi- 
nistration are not overlooked, even 
pro-American circles in New Delhi 
feel that if the New Frontier has to 
retain its spell in the Afro-Asian 
mind, firm and effective intervention 
against the Negro-baiters has to come 
from the White House. fn this 
respect, Alabama may prove to be a 
significant signpost on the highway 
to Indian goodwill for Mr Kennedy’s 
missionaries abroad. 


EQUALLY, the outburst of anti- 

Chinese riots in Indonesia has 

evoked both interest and concern in 
г X 
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AND WASHINGTON 


New Delhi. Reports officially re- 
ceived from Jakarta are understood 
to have made it clear that the anti- 
Chinese riots have been much more 
widespread and serious than could 
be made out (rom news appearing in 
the press. 

Economic compulsions coupled 
with political distress have sparked 
off the riots and the immediate 
provocation of an Indonesian being 
convicted by a Chinese-born judge 
shows the antipathy that the vocal 
public opinion of Indonesia still 
шша against the Chinese nation- 
als. - 
The large-scale involvement of 
the student population only under- 
lines the fact that the infection has 
spread to the urban areas. From 
the country-side the Chinese were 
edged out by Government measures 
a few years back. They are now 
confined to the urban areas where 
their activity particularly in the field 
of trade and moneylending brings 
them into the position of tension, if 
not of clash of interest, with the 
Indonesian middle class. The patched- 
up settlement of the problem of dual 
nationality of the overseas Chinese 
in Indonesia—following the riots in 
1959—does not seem to promise a 
permanent solution. The extraordi- 
nary influence of the three-million 
strong Chinese minority has been an 
eye-sore for the Indonesians. 

New Delhi’s assessment of the 
Indonesian disturbance naturally 
takes into consideration the fact that 
they have flared up within less than a 
fortnight of President Liu Shao Chi's 
visit, oozing goodwill in abundant 
measure towards his Indonesian 
host. It appears that the problem 
of Chinese nationals could not be 
satisfactorily solved during the Chi- 
nese leader’s visit. It, no doubt, 
poses a difficult problem for Peking 
as well, since it has shown up the 
fragile nature of the fast developing 
Peking-Jakarta axis. 

It is however recognised ‘here that 
the ruling circles in Indonesia siill 
maintain a strong pro-China bias. 
This has been borne out by the recent 


experience of the Indian delegation 
to the Afro-Asian Journalists! Con- 
ference at Jakarta where the Indone- 
sian hosts played the battering ram 
for the Chinese in not only trying to 
corner India but to keep the Soviet 
delegation away from full-scale parti- 
cipation in the deliberations of the 
Conference. In fact the question of 
Soviet entry into the Conference was 
barred by procedural tricks in which 
the most active role was played by 
the Indonesian delegation which 
included officials connected with the 
Government. 


While there is thus a strong Pek- 
ing lobby in the Jakarta Govern- 
ment—coupled with the frankly pro- 
Peking stand of the powerful Com- 
munist Party—responsible quarters 
believe that despite the Sondhi 
episode, pro-India feelings are fairly 
widespread in Indonesia, all the high- 
powered Chinese propaganda on 
the Sino-Indian question notwith- 
standing. 

There is a large body of opinion 
in Indonesia which refuses to swallow 
that Nehru who has been a consistent 
protagonist of Indonesian indepen- 
dence and of her place in the counsels 
of the world, could have turned into 
an American stooge in return for 20 
pieces of dollar. 


ж % 


ANOTHER aspect of Mr Liu 

Shao Chi’s South East Asian cruise 
has attracted attention in New Delhi. 
The strongly worded speech of the 
Chinese head of State at Hanoi last 
week—directed mainly against Mos- 
cow in the current ideological war- 
fare—is seen as a curtain-raiser to 
the coming talks between the two 
giants of the Communist world, now 
announced as scheduled to take place 
in Moscow in the middle of June. 
Despite all the speculations, the gene- 
ral impression in official circles here 
—reinforced by the reports recently 
brought by our new Ambassador in 
Moscow—is that Mr Khrushchev’s 
position is strongly entrenched in 
Soviet hierarchy which can hardly be 
affected by bitter denunciations coupl- 
ed with clandestine factional moves, 
on the part of Peking. The report that 


_Mr Khrushchey will be visiting Bel- 


grade about the same time as the 
Ch:nese Communist delegtion would 
ре coming to Moscow for the talks 
with theiz Soviet counterparts 15 
itself evidence of the Soviet Premier's 
determination not to badge from his 
public stand on the disputed issues. 


The recent phenomenal triumph 
of the Italian Communists has come 
as ап uneapected slap on the face of 
Peking which has only zecently come 
out with a bitter denunciation of 
Mr Togliatti’s revisionist politics. 

What has amused many in New 
Delhi is Mr Liu Shao Chi's full- 
thrcated commandment that the 
Coramunists in power should help the 
Communists in other countries engag- 
ed in revolutionary crusade against 
capitalist regime. Because, only recen- 
tly, Mr Aly Sabri's experience of his 
visit to the Communist world showed 
that while Mr Khrushchev express- 
ed strong disapproval of the perse- 
cution of Communists in Arab coun- 
tries. no such reference was made by 
the "revolutionary" leaders in Pek- 
king. anxious to woo the Egyptian 
Premier in the context of the Sino- 
Indian dispute. 

Peking's revolutionary logic seems 
to be subservient to the Bonapartist 
demands of the Chinese State. 
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DESPITE all the fanfare and pre- 

view write-ups, Sri T.T. Krishna- 
machari's visit to the United States 
may not turn out to be as important 
as it has so long been claimed parti- 
cularly by his circle of admiring 
supporters. 


It appears that in the opinion of 
the Americar authorities, the 
Bhoothalingam Mission has already 
done the major share of the work of 
convincing Washington of the need 
to supply large-scale arms for our 
defence. In fact, most of the items 
have been clinched by it one way or 
the other. 


In this context, there has been a 
certain reticence on the part of 
U.S. circles to highlight the impor- 
tance of Sri Krishnamachari's visit 
to Washington. During his recent 
talks in New Delhi Mr Dean Rusk is 
reported to have assured T.T.K. that 
full-scale honours will be accorded to 
lum including an interview with 
President Kennedy. Whether this 
was meant as a gesture of goodwill 
—pe-haps also to boost Sri Krishna- 
machari's standing inside the coun- 
try as well—or a serious move to go 
over all the unsolved items in Indo- 
American relationship, it is not clear- 
ly known. However, there is little 
evidence here in support of the crop 
of prophecies that Sri T.T. Krishna- 
machari’s Washington pilgrimage 
will mark a tuming point in the 
American discovery of India. 


The American circles seem to 
attach more importance to Mr 
Rusk's review of the Indian situation 
which he is understood to have pre- 
sented to Mr Kennedy. From all 
indications it appears that this review 
has strengthened tbe new American 
line of placating non-aligned India. 
In support of this can be shown the 
prompt announcement by President 
Kennedy of American decision to go 
ahead with the Bokaro project. 


It is learnt that when Mr Rusk 
came here, he gave out that in view 
of the Clay Report favouring private- 
sector participation, it might be diffi- 
cult to take up the Bokaro project in 
the immediate future—at least not 
until Congress had passed the 
general Aid Bil: for India. The 
rough expectation was that the 
Bokaro negotiations could not be 
resumed until September. 


In this context, President Ken- 
пеју'ѕ sudden announcement іп 


` 


favour of Bokaro—made immediately 
after Mr Rusk's return to Washing- 
ton—has taken New Delhi by mild 
surprise. It is now felt that the 
Kennedy Administration will try its 
best to sell Bokaro to Congress 
as a necessary move to placate New 
Delhi, already ruffled with the Ame- 
rican stand over the Kashmir ques- 
tion. 


The United States announcement 
in favour of Bokaro as a public-sector 
project deserving dollar aid is 
regarded as a personal triumph for 
Professor Galbraith who has unde- 
viatingly held on to the position that 
the U.S. could not afford to go back 
on Bokaro without damaging her 
standing as a friendly country in 
the eyes of the Indian public. 
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ТІНЕ Laotian tangle is being viewed 

with anxiety in New Delhi. While 
the Indian position is for firm sup- 
port for Premier Souvanna Phouma, 
new developments seem to have taken 
place in the Leftist camp in Laos. 
There has been a marked shift, 
according to New Deihi, in the posi- 
tion of Prince Souphanouvong whose 
Pathet Lao forces have in recent 
weeks taken a position of near- 
hostility to Prince Souvanna Phouma. 


While the Chinese influence seems 
to have increased on the Pathet Lao 
side, what is regarded here as extre- 
mely significant is Moscow's new 
approach to the question. Mr Gromy- 
ko's criticism of the Т.С.С, going 
into the Plain of Jars despite the 
Polish dissidence, has come as a sur- 
prise to New Delhi. It is, however, 
explained here that this develop- 
ment should not be taken as marking 
a major change in the Soviet policy, 
on the question of Laos. Presu- 
mably, Moscow has been compelled 
to come out with this sudden highly 
critical attitude towards the neutra- 
list Premier's position, mainly due 
to the fear that without it tbe 
Chinese influence over the Pathet 
Lao would rapidly grow and pose a 
first class problem. 


The overall prospect in Laos, as 
seen from New Delhi, is that of 
protracted period of instability, 
though the danger of partition seems 
to have receded. At the same time 
there is hardly any sign of it deteriora- 
ting into a world crisis due to brink- 
manship on either side. 
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EAST PAKISTAN : WHICH WAY ? 


FROM its very inception, the State 

of Pakistan has faced instability 
mainly with regard to the problem 
of East Bengal. Apart from the 
fact of geographical aloofness, East 
Bengal has always proved to be the 
political Achilles heel for the rulers 
of Pakistan. 

The differences between the two 
wings of the artificially-created State 
have always been marked not only 
in the economic but in the political 
sphere as well. Of the two, East 
Bengal has always had a higher 
political consciousness, being the 
scene of an active militant movement 
against British rule covering not only 
Hindus but Muslims as well. It is 
one of the paradoxes of history that 
with the weight of the Muslim popu- 
lation in East Bengal, Mr Jinnah 
could force his demand for Pakistan 
while it is that very region which to- 
day regards itself as the cinderella 
of the new Muslim State. 

The economic disparities between 
the two areas have always been mark- 
ed, the East wing serving as the agra- 
rian hinterland for the more deve- 
loped West Pakistan. In recent days, 
the economic distress of the people 
of East Bengal has been more pro- 
nounced. The price of rice, staple 
food of the population, has gone up 
to nearly Rs 35 a maund and that too 
is very scarce. Jt is important to 
recall that parts of East Bengal had 
always been regarded as the granary 
of pre-partition Bengal. The main 
crop which provides practically the 
backbone of its economy is jute and 
in this case the prices have gone down 
to between Rs 10 and Rs 15 per 
maund, thereby leaving hardly any- 
thing in the hands of the jute-growing 
kisan. On top of all, there is a 
draconian system of taxes under 35 
heads. 


Non-Bengalee Raj 
There has been а substantial 
amount of industrial development in 
Pakistan: nearly over a dozen big- 
sized jute mills have come up, facto- 
ries producing coarse cloth, matches, 
newsprint have also been set up, 
and with all this has appeared a 
class of new-rich. But this is practi- 
cally an entirely non-Bengalee class. 
A section of it comes from the old 
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business community like the Ispaha- 
nis, the Adamjis and the Dauds, 
but the bulk of it has come up in the 
period since the establishment of 
Pakistan. The inevitable reaction 
of East Pakistanis has been that 
"these non-Bengalees have fattened 
themselves by fleecing us." And the 
slogan which has been most popular 
in East Bengal for the last 15 years 
is the slogan of “emancipation from 
the grip of the non-Bengalee". In 
administration, from the Army to 
the Radio, the overwhelming pre- 
ponderance of the  non-Bengalee 
could be seen even in the postings in 
East Pakistan. 

In contrast to this, it has to be 
understood that it is the jute of 
East Pakistan which earns foreign 
exchange to the extent of nearly 
Rs 600 crores a year. Recently the 
Commerce Minister of Pakistan told 
the National Assembly that East 
Pakistan's share in the total export 
trade of the country comes to nearly 
75 per cent while its share of imports 
has been as low as 35 per cent of 
Pakistan's total import bill. 


Semi-Colony 


This position of a semi-colony 
has always been resented by the 
autonomy-loving Bengalee of East 
Pakistan. The remarkable upheaval 
in 1952 for the recognition of Ben- 
gali as a State language is a mile- 
stone in the fight for linguistic free- 
dom. But behind it there also loom- 
ed the urge for autonomy which the 
constitution-makers of Pakistan have 
always found it difficult to tackle. 

It is significant to note that at 
the National Integration Conference 
held in 1962, the representatives of 
East Pakistan unequivocally declared 
that the integrity of the Pakistani 
State depended upon the categoric 
recognition of autonomy for East 
Pakistan. According to them, barr- 
ing defence, currency and foreign 
policy (not foreign trade), all the 
other subjects should be left to East 
Pakistan. 

Jt is in the background of this 
irrepressible urge for an independent 
existence that the governing authori- 
ties in Pakistan decided to hold the 
session of the National Assembly this 
spring іп Dacca. During the last 


five years of the Ayub regime, East 
Pakistani reaction to the dictatorship 
has been interesting. For nearly a 
year after the establishment of the 
Ayub junta in 1958, there was a spell 
when the East Pakistani felt the new 
regime would not only clean up the 
corruption of the old but also be 
impartial and fair-minded in its deal- 
ings with East Bengal. But that 
illusion was dispelled, and today the 
Ayub regime is regarded by practically 
90 per cent of the East Pakistanis as 
the authoritarian rule of the West, 
particularly of the Punjabis. 

Recent months have seen a spate 
of huge mass rallies and demonstra- 
tions ail over East Bengal, mainly 
against the EBDO (Elective Bodies 
Disqualification Order) and other 
undemocratic impositions of the 
military regime. It is important to 
note that most of the political parties 
in East Bengal have refused to 
reorganise themselves according to 
the tenets of new Political Parties 
Act. The Muslim League, for ins- 
tance, has split into three groups. 
One group led by Mohammad Ali 
Bogra held a convention for the re- 
organisation of the League; and so 
they came to be known as the Соп- 
ventionists. Тһе second group refus- 
ed to recognise this move and has 
reorganised the League by calling the 
old League Council and this is called 
the Council League, This second 
group is led by Khwaja Nazimud- 
din. But the majority of the old 
Leaguers led by the former East 
Pakistan Chief Minister, Nurul Amin, 
have refused to revive the Muslim 
League according to Ayub's Political 
Parties Act, and so they are known as 
the Non-revivalists. Of these three, 
the Conventionists alone may be 
regarded as supporters of President 
Ayub. 

Apart from the two factions of 
the League Conventionists and the 
Council League, the only other party 
which has-reorganised itself in East 
Bengal is the insignificant Jamait- 
el-Aslam. 


National Democratic Front 

Against this tiny handful, there 
stand the major political groups 
which have refused to fall in line 
with Ayub's mandate for reorganisa- 


tion of political parties. These in- 
clude the Awami League, National 
Awemi Party and Kr:shak-Sramik 
Party. Together with Nurul Amin’s 
Nor-revivalist section of the old 
Muslim League, these three parties 
constitute the National Democratic 
Froat. The wave of mass meetings 
against the Ayub regime which has 
swept East Pakistan in recent months 
has been led by this National Demo- 
cratic Front at whose head stood 
Suhrawardy, Maulana Bhasani and 
Nurul Amin; 

The programme о? this Front 
mainly centres around the demand 
for the restitution of the parliament- 
ary government, the democratisation 
of the Constitution (direct election 
on the basis of adult franchise), fun- 
damental rights of civil liberties and 
release of political prisoners. There 
is no doubt that if a general election 
took place in East Bengal today, the 
National Democratic Front will 
capture all seats except perhaps half 
a dozen. 


Spontaneous Protest 

But one has to understand that 
this National Democratic Front is 
the expression of spontaneous nega- 
tive protest against the present re- 
gime rather than the instrument of a 
nation-wide movement for a pros- 
perous and progressive East Pakis- 
tan. There is lack of clarity about 
the programme for the period ahead 
between the different constituent 
units of this Front. The Commu- 
nists who have passed most of the 
time underground in the last 15 
years in Pakistan no doubt support 
this Front but they do not consti- 
tute its decisive political nucleus, 
although President Ayub has not 
hesitated to raise the Red Bogey in 
trying to denounce the Front. 

The mood of discontent and 
dedance which is evident all over 
East Pakistan today was seen most 
pronouncedly in the recent wave of 
unrest in the province. Railway 
workers, Central Government em- 
ployees, students—all these forces 
have come in direct conflict with the 
authorities and there was the possi- 
bility of a province-wide railway 
strike, averted at the last moment 
by the authorities being forced to 
meet the main demands of the 
Workers. 

The desperation of the Govern- 
mant could be seen also in its attitude 
towards the press in the recent order 


in East Pakistan banning the distri- 
bution and circulation of a number 
of newspapers, eight from West 
Pakistan, “to prevent distribution of 
any 3aews which may lead to distur- 
bance of public tranquility and order.” 
This touched off such an uproar 
in tae National Assembly that the 
Government had to beat a retreat. 

Another sign of the Ayub 
Government’s despair with regard to 
East Bengal is the recent order 
issued to business firms in East 
Pakistan to employ only East Pakis- 
tanis on their staff; and the Finance 
Minister has been at pains to prove 
that the rate of growth of East 
Pakistan is being stepped up so that 
it might soon attain parity with the 
West. And the latest proposal is to 
bring about pacity between the east 
and the west inside the Central 
Cabinet itself. 

But the boiling cauldron remains, 
and on every litzle issue there comes 
up а big furore. In the recent session 
of the National Assembly, for exam- 
ple, the Government faced its first 
defeat over an adjournment motion 
protesting against cement scarcity 
in East Pakistan. Of course this did 
not lead to tke resignation of the 
Government as Áyub's Constitution 
does not demand it in the wake of a 
defeat in the Assembly. 

In the intellectual sphere, 
bitterness against West Pakistani 
domination conld be seen at centres 
like Dacca, Rangpur, Sylhet and 
Chittagong. There have been occa- 
sions when East Pakistanis in off-the- 
record talks expressed doubts about 
the wisdom of Partition itself from 
the point of view of the Muslims of 
India and Pakistan. And many of 
them have no hesitation in branding 
the Muslim League of pre-1947 India 
as the hand-maid of British interests. 


Peking's Impact 

Recent developments in Pakis- 
tan's foreign policy have had their 
impact on East Pakistan in a big 
way. One is the reaction to the 
Sino-Pak Agreement and the other 
to the new tension between Pakistan 
and America. The Sino-Pakistan 
Agreement has produced interesting 
reactions in East Bengal. It is to be 
noed that opposition in East Pakis- 
tan constitutes the bastion of genuine 
pro-India sentiment in Pakistan „as 
a whole. 

Obviously Peking's rapproche- 
ment with the Ayub regime has given 


it a new stature, and to that extent it 


has been disliked by East Pakis- 
tanis. The claim to guardianship 
of revolutionary forces on the part 
of Peking has been to a large extent 
negated in the eyes of the militant 
East Pakistanis by this Agreement 
which, if anything, has given new 
authority to the Ayub regime. 
Secondly, the Chinese invasion 
of NEFA startled the progressive 
section in East Pakistan who could 
never believe that the Communist 
China would launch a military attack 
on à democratic government under 
Nehru, particular]y when it has no 
scruple in hobnobbing with a pro- 
military dictatorship in Pakistan and 
a feudal monarchy in Nepal. 
. Although Peking has been doing 
its best to humour Pakistani autho- 
tities, the reaction to it among 
forces opposing the present regime 
has naturally been adverse. Dawn, 
for instance, gives prominence to all 
the Chinese propaganda, particularly 
its venom against India, but scan 
through any East Bengal paper, you 
will find very little space devoted to 
Peking's propaganda material. 


Kennedy Diplomacy 

On the question of Kennedy 
Administration's friendly approach 
to New Delhi, the attack has come 
mostly from West Pakistan. The 
ruling junta at Rawalpindi is natural- 
ly upset by the new trend in Washing- 
ton which recognises the importance 
of cultivating non-aligned India. But 
in East Pakistan where a consider- 
able body of opinion led by Maulana 
Bhasani—and not confined to Com- 
munists—had campaigned for years 
against Pakistan being involved in 
Western military alliances, there has 
been a persistent respect for the 
Nehru policy of non-alignment. There 
is therefore hardly any hostility in 
East Pakistan to this new diplomacy 
of the Kennedy Administration which 
is trying to placate India. 

There is also the other question 
of Kashmir. Аз a lever for whipp- 
ing up Pakistani passions, Kashmir 
has never been important in East 
Pakistan. Although there has been 
some questioning of New Delhi’s 
refusal to accede to the demand for 
plebiscite in Kashmir even among 
the democratic-minded sections of 
East Bengalees, the clamour for the 
Kashmir Valley has had a very 
weak appeal in distant East Pakis- 
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Jakarta Lessons 


The conference of the Afro-Asian Journalists held in Jakarta in the last week of April, has 
received wide publicity but its significance is yet-to be fully assessed. Two members of the 
Indian delegation discuss in the following articles two important aspects of the conference: 
Sri Adhir Banerjee, President of the Indian Federation of Working Journalists and leader of 
the delegation, deals with the role of the Indian delegation; and Sri A. Raghayan, a leading 
member of the Federation, touches on the Chinese objective at the conference. 


TEE Lok Sabha’s interest in the 

proceedings of the Afro-Asian 
Journalists Conference held in 
Jakarta in the last week of April is 
reassuring. By a short notice ques- 
tion and subsequent supplementary 
queries the M.P's have indicated their. 
concern about the reaction of other 
peoples to India's stand on inter- 
national issues. There is, however, 
a need for clearer understanding of 
events happening abroad. 


There was nothing fishy about the 


Indian Federation of Working Jour- 
nalists’ participation in the con- 
ference. According to the declared 
policy of the organisation, the IFWJ 
sent its representatives to inter- 
national meetings of journalists on 
many previous occasions. It is 
fully aware of ideological and politi- 
cal bias of some of the international 
journalists’ organisations. But being 
a non-political professional body it 
has always pursued a policy of non- 
alignment in its approach to politi- 
cally-weighted organisations of jour- 
nalists in international sphere. 


Nevertheless, the Federation 
never considered it to be right to 
isolate the organised body of the 
Indian journalists from assemblies 
of journalists from other parts of the 
world. It has maintained friendly 
relations with International Organisa- 
tion of Journalists and International 
Federation of Journalists—two inter- 
national bodies of journalists from 
Eastern and Western blocs respective- 
ly. It has abstained from accepting 
membership of any of the organisa- 
tions, although its representatives 
have attended their meetings and 
conferences as invited guests. 


There had never been occasion 
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for any misunderstanding between 
the IFWJ and the international orga- 
nisations of journalists. India’s 
policy of non-alignment has, on the 
other hand, been well received by 
members of both blocs. The IFWJ’s 
contribution to matters relating to 
the profession has been appreciated. 


China Lobby 

Indian delegation’s participation 
in the Jakarta conference was also 
informed by the same spirit. It was 
fully aware of the predominantly 
political motivation of the principal 
organisers of the conference. It 
knew how a China lobby was active- 
ly operating on the scene to get 
others toe its line. Anticipating 
some of the developments Ше 
IFWJ had warned the Preparatory 
Committee, beforehand. There was 
therefore no scope for misunder- 
standing between the Indian delega- 
tion and the organisers of the con- 
ference. 7 

Despite India’s sharp differences 
of opinion on many issues—for that 
matter some other delegations 
also differed strongly from the 
dominating forces—the telation be- 
tween the participants remained 
perfectly cordial. It may not have 
been possible for India or other 
countries—who saw things more or 
less in similar light—to get their 
points through. But the China 
lobby's initial success in respect of 
shutting Russia out of the member- 
ship, the selection of presedium, the 
adoption of resolutions of a certain 
political brand or in deliberate ex- 
clusion of India from the position of 


influence, may not be taken as а, 


measure of an enduring gain of tbe 
former either. 





From the apparent showing it 
would be wrong to conclude that 
the countries—which have been 
swept by the overwhelming tide— 
have al! gone over to the China lobby. 
The initial success of the China 
move, on the other hand, emphasises 
the necessity of developing a closer 
contact between these countries and 
India at ali levels and in different 
spheres. 


Against Colonialism 


In order to have a correct assess- 
ment of the outcome of the confer- 
ence, one must appreciate the strong 
sentiment prevailing in many of the 
participant countries against existing 
of former colonial rule. Indonesia 
herself is very touchy about the 
memory of the colonial domination 
over that country for over two cen- 
turies. The sentiment against 
“imperialism, colonialism and neo- 
colonialism” can, therefore, some- 
times be worked up to а hysteric 
effervescence. 

But the image conveyed by the 
slogan is not the same in all cases. 
Philippines feels deeply concerned 
about Chinese expansionism in their 
part of the world. Malaya has mis- 
givings about the agitation over 
Kalimantan Utara (North Borneo) 
which comes directly in clash with 
her move for Malaysia. The 
coloured people of Angola or South 
Africa have a different image of 
colonialism. 

Nevertheless, the slogan is catchy. 
Because China is out to exploit the 
sentiment under any garb to advance 
its own political objective, others 
should not underrate the feeling. 
Exchange of notes on the experience 
of different countries is the only 


means for c-eating a climate of under- 
standing. There is no short cut 1o 
mutjal understanding between the 
peoples through the “tactics of storm- 
ing opponents under tough leader- 
ship" as suggested by some “‘me-all” 
journalists of this country. 


No Lone Voice 

India’s was not a Jone voice in 
call:ng for a more sober approach to 
the question of developing a better 
understanding between the peoples 
of rhis region, nor was it anybody" s 
impression in Jakarta that a big 

"ccnspiracy" was being hatched 
there to “isolate India”. A section 
of Indonesian journalists felt that 
things were made difficult for many 
non-aligned countries ру doctrinaire 
approach of the orgaaisers. 

President Sukarno wished for a 
climate "to live together, meet to- 
gether, speak to each other, without 
losing one's identity; and yet contri- 
bute to the general understanding of 
matters of common concern, and to 
develop a true consciousness of the 
in-er-dependence of men and nations 
for their well-being aad survival on 
earth." 

The veteran statesmanof Indone- 
sia, Dr Ali Sastromitjojo, felt con- 
cerned about the “Sino-Indian border 
dispute—a development, which had 
w2akened the Bandung spirit", and 
he called for unconditional accept- 
ance of the Colombo proposals by 
tke parties concerned, 

Dr Н. Roeslan Abdulgani, Indo- 
nesian Minister of Information, 
expected the Press to “use just and 
noble methods, and not slanders, 
not indignities, not trickery.” He 
would not feel shy of being called 
“з Gandhian disciple", for he consi- 
dered it to be the “voice of Asia- 
Africa, the non-Machiavellian mind, 
that sees that ends and means are 
interchangeable terms". 

The Malayan delegation reaffirm- 
ed the country's “resolute stand 
cgainst colonialism in its every 
form", and denounced “colonialism 
and totalitarian oppression and 
zggression in West Irian, Algeria, 
Angola. Tibet апа the northern 
borders of India". 

Russia was constrained to note 
the conference's failure to take 
“democratic measures" in order “то 
give the delegates the possibility even 
to discuss the qrestion" of the 
country's status in the conference. 

The voice of reason was thus 
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keard from many quarters, although 
en attempt was deliberately made to 
drown it in the din of the steam- 
rolling of the China lobby. Prima 
Jacie it would appear ihat the latter 
has managed to have its way through. 
But the fact that of the 38 countries 
represented at the conference as 
тапу as nine—mostly from Africa 
—thought it prudent to absent them- 
selves from the final session at Ban- 
dung on the oczasion of signing the 
“Jakarta Declaration” is not in- 
consequential. 

India had participated in the cere- 
mony, although she abstained from 
signing the document with prior 
notice. Even some of those, who 
меге hustled into endorsing the 
Jakarta Declaration, congratulated 
the Indian delegation for the courage 
of its conviction. All of them desir- 
ed Indian journalists’ closer contact 
with their counterparts in neighbour- 
ing regions. They do consider India 
to be a great and friendly country. 


Sober Attitude 


But it should be realised that the 
cause of friendliness cannot be 
advanced by mere manipulative and 
manoeuvring tactics of some "astute" 
political adventurists. It calls for a 
sympathetic understanding of a num- 
be- of complex social and economic 
factors that operate in this region. 
When passion is roused by some 
caichy slogans, the answer does not 
lie in mock heroics of sharp reaction. 
Indian delegation was perfectly right 
in maintaining a sober attitude and 
understanding mood instead. 

The Indian delegation had no 
illusion about the immediate outcome 
of the Jakarta conference. Things 
would not have materially changed 
even if this country had participated 
in the Preliminary Committee's meet- 
ing held in February Jast. Even 
L.A.R. and Lebanon—who see 
things more or less in the same light 
as India—did not find the climate 
quite congenial at the Preliminary 
Committee's meeting. 

The former's conspicuous absence 
from the final conference, despite 
Russia's frantic effort to get some of 
U.A.R. representatives down to the 
conference even at the last stages of 
ics deliberations was significant. 
Presumably the country was not 
prepared to commit itself to the 
possible decisions of the conference. 

Invitations were sent to indivi- 
duals and groups at the instance of 


the organisers in the host country— 
directives by China from behind the 
scenes might have been there. Not 
all these invitees were genuine journ- 
alists. Some of them represented 
political factions of their respective 
countries. Quite a few countries 
were represented by rival groups. 


Hand-Picked 

The conference was thus packed 
deliberately with hand-picked indi- 
viduals and groups who would by and 
large toe a particular line. The rival 
groups from certain countries could 
always be used as lever against each 
other. Countries like Philippines, 
Malaya, Lebanon or India had to be 
invited to give the show a comprehen- 
sive character. The decision of the 
conference would not, therefore, be 
materially affected by the participa- 
tion or non-participation of these 
countries. They have, however, 
done the right thing by being present 
at the conference and actively parti- 
cipating in its proceedings. 

Non-participation would Ламе 
been construed as а deliberate 
attempt on their part to ignore their 
neighbours. Restrained and digni- 
fied protests by them apainst un- 
democratic and high-handed manner 
of conducting the meetings, on the 
other hand, has helped to convince 
the uncommitted countries—there is 
reason to believe that not many are 
committed this way or that—that the 
tactics adopted by the organisers 
were not all quite clean. 

Absence of any excitement or 
enthusiasm, despite all the din and 
drum beating, either in the con- 
ference hall or outside, was not per- 
haps what the China lobby had 
bargained for. The latter's main 
objective was to demonstrate to the 
world, including the Russian bloc of 
the Communist world, that its influ- 
ence was the dominating factor in 
this region. 

But no conclusive verdict to this 
effect has been given by the Jakarta 
confabulation. 
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| PEKING’S STAGECRAFT 


г is a pity that the recent: con- 
ference of the Afro-Asian journa- 


lists held at Jakarta did not receive 


adequate notice in India. True, its 
over-tones did attract some attention 
and were sensationalised but its 
under-tones were not properly re- 
corded and analysed except their 
external manifestation of a blockade 
of the Soviet Union. 

Even the deliberations in the 
plenary sessions of the conference 
which were open to the press, and 
important enough, were not conveyed 
to the Indian readers in the proper 
perspective, thanks to the inexplica- 
ble absence of a PTI man in thé most 
important South-east Asian Capital 
which plunges into newspaper head- 


lines almost everyday. This is by 
the way. 
The Asian-African Journalists’ 


conference assembled in Jakarta and 
concluded in Bandung, re-enacting 
at the latter venue, some of the 1955 
scenes, when 29 Asian-African states- 
men signed the Ten Bandung Princi- 
ciples. About 170 persons, journa- 
lists and those who claim to be 
connected with the journalistic aspect 
of the anti-colonial struggles, partici- 
pated, representing in various degrees 
48 countries in the two continents. 
From the very beginning there was no 
- mistaking the goal of this first Afro- 
Asian press meet. On the face of it, 
it was aimed at mobilising the men 
who wield the pen behind the men 
who wield the gun, who are engaged 
in the unfinished business of colo- 
nial liberation—liberation not only 
from imperialism, colonialism but 
also neo-colonialism апа “‘patern- 
alism". 

What is called the Jakarta Decla- 
ration, signed amidst solemn cere- 
mony at the historic city of Bandung, 
is a manifesto of the fighting journa- 
lists. In order to fulfil the objectives 
set out in the Declaration the con- 
ference founded an organisation 

‘called Afro-Asian Journalists’ Asso- 
ciation. 


Chinese Wind 


As a delegate from India, I have 
brought many impressions about 
this event. But I propose to deal 
with only one here. The ideological 
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twist evident, at the conference. was 


unmistakable. It was the Chinese 
angle. -From beginning to end, the 
conference projected an inverted 
image of everything that currently 
matters in world politics. Converse- 
ly, the Jakarta conference was in the 
main an anti-Soviet gambit on the 
ideological plane. Everything else 
was just hot air. 


Freedom First 


It was the first open confrontation 
between Chinese dogmatism and 
Khrushchev’s new line. Everything 
at the conference pointed sharply 
towards it. For instance, the main 
banner that adorned the Bung 
Karno Sports Hall, where the con- 
ference was held, proclaimed: “We 
Love Peace But We Love Freedom 
MORE.” The juxtaposition of 
peace and freedom is not fortuitous. 
It is the Chinese angle. And ironi- 
cally enough it fits in exactly with the 
American slogan: Freedom, First. 


That is not all. The speeches 
delivered by those who took a lead- 
ing part in organising the conference 
left no one in doubt as to which 
wind was blowing in Jakarta. Mama- 
dou Gologo, Minister of Informa- 
tion of Mali and leader of the dele- 
gation from that country, was a 
Jeading light. His was the keynote 
address and he took about 100 minut- 
es to deliver it and, what’s more 
significant, he even preceded Presi- 
dent Sukarno who opened the con- 
ference. 


Some of the formulations con- 
tained in his well-publicised speech 
are remarkable. He waxed eloquent 
over what he called the emerging 
Third World. This is the old, now 
discredited, slogan of Social Demo- 
crats. But, of course, Gologo care- 
fully refrained from saying that the 
heroic new world he conceived was 
dangling between Moscow and 
Washington. Elaborating this new 
concept, the African Minister said: 
“Only we (in Asia and Africa) know 
our problems. And only we can 
find solutions. You may say it is 
a restricted vision, but I say it is a 
realistic vision.. Others can help us 
(Who are these “others?” The 
Soviets? Because the Americans are 
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out any way) and we will be grateful 
to them.’ 

It is against this background ht 
we should view the exclusion of the 
Soviet delegation from the conference 
and also the dogged fight put up by 
the organisers to checkmate every 
attempt made by several delegations 
to reopen the issue. Almost every 
day till the conference concluded on 
the midnight of April 30, a section of 
the conference tried in vain to- raise 
a debate on this issue and to have it 
decided by the House. The Mongo- 
lian delegation even submitted a 
memorandum signed by 12 countries 
including India demanding that the 
conference decide the Soviet issue. 
The China lobby countered it by a 
counter-memorandum. | 


Procedural Dictatorship 


The procedural dictatorship 
which the organisers instituted to 
thwart any open debate, was an under- 
standable mechanism of self-defence. 
Imagine an open discussion and a 
vote! What would have the Chinese 
delegation done? Would not have the 
600 million people called upon to 
speak up? To sum up: it was the 
Chinese who stage-managed Soviet 
exclusion. In fact when the Soviet . 
journalists met their Chinese coun- 
terparts, they were advised in the 
name of non-interference in the 
internal affairs of Indonesia not to 
have the issue reopened. 

More such conferences have been 
planned in Jakarta—of trade unions, 
writers, students and film workers. 
The Chinese will try to rig these con- 
ferences as they rigged that of the 
journalists through their handpicked 
men, break up all international orga- 
nisations—in this case it was the 
International Organisation of Jour- 
nalists—in which the Soviets are 
participating and create parallel orga- 
nisations exclusively for Afro-Asians 
and eventually Latin American coun- .. 
tries. 

And then the Pundits of Peking 
will have their final round of ideolo- 
gical dialogue with their Soviet 
brothers when they hope to say: 
Look here, Comrades, we have the 
whole Afro-Asian, .Latin American 
continents behind us. What have 
you? 
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( FOREIGN AFFAIRS NOTES | 
STABILITY IN THE HIMALAYAS 


HE chief aim of diplomacy, 

Harold Nicholson has repeatedly 
pointed out, is international stabi- 
Ішу. Ina changing world such as we 
happen to live in, stability is an elu- 
sive angel. Besides, a constant 
search for stability may lead one to 
the camp of the no-changers. In a 
dynamic time, this is sure to spell 
stagnation and decay. 

Yet, in certain given circums- 
tances, diplomacy must, of necessity, 
aim at achieving stability. In such 
circumstances, stability would mean 
є step forward rather than clinging to 
a stagnant status quo. Lack of stabi- 
lity would mean a drift in the wrong 
direction; the deliberate stirring up of 
trouble in a situation which has. 
over a period, been stable. 

One should imagine that the 
primary purpose of Indian diplo- 
macy at the present time is to secure 
stability in the vital Himalayan 
zegion. This would mean an active 
and assertive diplomatic effort to 
stabilise several disturbed situations. 
The frontier with the Chinese Peo- 
ple’s Republic will, sooner or later, 
have to be firmly stabilised; and this 
can be done only by peaceful means. 
The international boundary in the 
State of Jammu and Kashmir will 
have to be stabilised once and for all, 
in order to enable the State, and tke 
whole country, to progress in peace, 
and in order to keep interested 
forcign powers from meddling in our 
domestic affairs. 


Changing Realities 

Relations with the Himalayan 
complex of countries will have to be 
stabilised on the basis of changing 
realities. Even more important than 
our relations with Pakistan—which 
have been bad for the last 15 
years for well-known reasons and 
which may not improve in spite of the 
best efforts of the two governments 
until both have resiled substantially 
from their established positions (and 
it is difficult to see how they can)— 
are our relations with’ Sikkim, Bhu- 
tan, Nepal, Burma and Afghanistan. 
For, these countries are our imme- 
diate neighbours; what happens in 
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them affects our internal and inter- 
national exis:ence. 

Our relat:ons with these Hima- 
layan countries or territories have 
entered a period of sea-change. When 
the British “ей, we made a mild 
effort to reconstruct ourrelations with 
them on the basis of new realities. 
But there was one important factor 
which governed our policies. While 
a tremendous change had come over 
India, these Himalayan countries 
were more or less untouched; they 
lagged behind politically, economi- 
cally and eraotionally. As a result, 
all that we felt to be called upon to 
со was to make a generous anti- 
imperialistic gesture to these neigh- 
bouring lands, renounce some of the 
privileges enjoyed by the British Raj, 
end give them a considerable amount 
of equality of treatment. We did 
not have to take into account politi- 
cal or emotional upheavals in these 
countries or territories (except in 
the case of Burma). In other words, 
we gave; we did not have fo give. 


Wind of Change 


Now, in the sixties, the Himala- 
yan areas have been caught іп the 
wind of change. Whether it is Nepal 
or Afghanistan, there is a great deal 
of ferment in people’s minds. The 
demand for change is becoming more 
and more articulate in Sikkim and 
Bhutan. АП these territories and 
countries are ruled by monarchies 
(in the case of Sikkim, the adminis- 
tration is for all practical purposes 
run on behalf of the Government of 
India). In Nepal and Afghanistan, 
the royal houses are trying to con- 
tain the popular upsurge by various 
means, some progressive in the con- 
text of local situations, some obvious- 
ly reactionary. But this fluid situa- 
tion cannot last for long. 

In the years to come, the sprawl- 
ing plateau of Tibet is likely to 
exert a strong influence on the 
course of events in the Himalayan 
regions. .If the Chinese policies in 
Tibet are successful, if the primitive 
economy of Tibet can be developed 
to a reasonable level within, say, ten 
years, if Tibet can build up its own 


industry and a prosperous agricul- 
ture, and if it can forge roadlinks with 
Nepal, Afghanistan and Pakistan, 
an entirely new stituation will be 
created on the Roof of the World. 
It will certainly affect and influence 
our own life in many ways, parti- 
cularly in the frontier regions. 


Dead-End? 


The question that torments a 
student of India's foreign policy is 
whether we have not reached a dead- 
end in our relations with most coun- 
tries. Is there sufficient dynamism 
left in our foreign policy? Is it 
moving forward with the changing 
times? Are we taking into account 
the changes that are coming over the 
countries with whom we аге invaria- 
bly thrown together by history and 
geography? Are we sufficiently resi- 
lient in our appreciation of new situa- 
tions as well as in our approach to 
them? Or have we reached a point 
of stagnation while the countries 
around us are on the move? 

The question is not whether they 
or we are moving forward. That may 
be debatable. We may very well 
argue that even our stagnation is a 
poise of progress. The point is that 
we and our neighbours seem to be 
moving in diverse directions. We 
do not seem to be sufficiently aware 
of, or even concerned with, th: 
changing situations in countries likz 
Nepal, Afghanistan and Burma— 
not even in Bhutan. 

How does it happen that іл 
these countries there is a general 
feeling of bewilderment about the 
present phase of our foreign policy? 
It is idle to deny that the presert 
phase of our relations with America 
and Britain is looked upon with dis- 
trust and suspicion in most Afro- 
Asian countries including Burma. 
Nepal and Afghanistan. How соша 
President Ayub Khan get such a 
sympathetic hearing in Nepal when 
he "warned" the Nepalese people 
that the arming of India by the 
United Stetes was a "threat to all the 
small neighbours" of this countrv? 
Why are the Burmese language news- 
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SPANISH VISTA 


Julian Grimau is a world symbol af 
protests all over the world against his 
how long can Franco go on like this? 

for freedom come? The author records the rumblin: 
The winds of change will surely 


“Т ET my husband's blood be the 
last to flow!" 

With these simple, passionate 
words, the wife of Julian Grimau— 
the Spanish Communist who was 
executed recently in a Madrid prison 
—addressed a crowd of assembled 
journalists in the ornate salon of the 
Palais 4” Orsay in Paris. Not a single 
one of the 200 hardened, cynical 
journalists in the hall was able to 
repress the tears that came to his 
eyes. 

Fifty-year-old Julian Grimau 
was one of the many Spanish Repub- 
lican exiles in Paris, where he had 
been living for some time with his 
wife and two little girls. He was 
caught by the Spanish police when 
he re-entered Spain on a political 
mission, and was immediately tried 
on charges that he had committed 
"crimes" against Franco's forces 
during the civil war, almost 25 vears 
ago. He was found "guilty" and 
sentenced to death. The next day 
he died before the firing squad. 


Complete Farce 

According to Richard Freeman 
—an English lawyer who had wit- 
nessed the trial of Grimau and who 
also gave a report at the Paris press 
conference—the proceedings leading 
in record time to the execution were 
a complete farce. None of the basic 
requirements of modern justice were 
respected—the accused could call 
in no witnesses in his behalf, nor 
could he face those who supposedly 
presented “evidence” against him. 
Yet the court based its sinister verdict 
on piles of documents listing 
“crimes” which were never in any 
way proven in court. As Freeman 
summed it up: “The only thing 
actually proven against Grimau was 
that he was a Communist. Yet this 
fact he never denied. The verdict 
of the court was not against a man 
but against an ideal" Іп Paris, 
many thousands who do not share 
the ideal for which Grimau died 
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spoke out and demonstrated in the 
streets to save the life of a guiltless 
and courageous таа. The entire trade 
union movement—including the 
Communist, Socialist and Christian 
tendencies—protested vigorously, 
but to no avail. 

The killing of Grimau was done 
with the tacit consent of the Western 
powers, since none of them inter- 
vened to prevent the execution. The 
French Finance Minister was in 
Madrid on the day of the execution 
for negotiating a loan. The negotia- 
tions were momentarily delayed, 
though the French Government deni- 
ed that this delay was connected with 
ihe execution. 


Savagery Recalled 

It so happened that the execution 
of Grimau coincided with the open- 
ing, in Paris, of a poignant docu- 
mentary film on the Spanish civil 
war—“Mourir a Madrid" (“То Die 


' in Madrid"). Consisting of news- 


reels from the period, it showed, in 
accurate and dramatic fashion, the 
succession of events that led to the 
establishment of Franco's regime— 
the victory of the Left in the 1931 
elections, the origin of the military 
rebellion against the legally constitut- 
ed government in 1936, the massive 
aid to the rebel forces from Hitler 
and Mussolini while the democracies 
looked on passively, the courage of 
the common people of Spain and the 
savagery of Franco's final triumph. 
The Paris audiences—with the kill- 
ing of Grimau fresh in their minds— 
were stirred to tears and anger by the 
spectacle of thwarted hope and wide- 
spread destruction, of bravery, bru- 
tality and death. 

How fares General Franco today, 
the last of the Fascist dictators of 
Europe, who owes his position and 
power in poverty-stricken Spain to 
the regimes of Nazi Germany and 
Mussolini's Italy, which have since 
been swept inte the garbage-can of 
history? The fact is that Franco, 


resistance to fascism today. The spontaneous 
execution show this. The question now is: 
When will the inevitable blow by the people 
gs in Spain against the de pot. 
blow away this inglorious relic of feudal ages. 


in the post-war period, has been 
gradually rehabilitated and restored 
to the position of a respected states- 
man by the nations of the West which 
see in him a staunch anti-Communist 
and therefore find it politically expe- 
dient to gloss over the complete 
absence of democracy in Spain, the 
persecution of dissent, the regime's 
stranglehold on art and culture. 


Cold Calculation 

But why did Frauco kill Grimau 
just at this time? Many commenta- 
tors have described the execution as 
an act of hatred and vengeance. 
This seems hardly likely. Franco is 
a man who thinks in terms of power, 
notemotions. He was acting in a 
logical way to strengthen his grip on 
the situation which in recent months 
has shown signs of getting out of 
hand. Perhaps the most powerful 
argument against the stirrings of the 
Left in this nation of great inequali- 
tles—six trusts control almost all 
industry and wax rich, while the 
workers eke out a bare subsistence, 
and the peasants in the countryside 
are suffering as always from Jack of 
land and heavy taxes—is the fear of 
another civil war, with all its horrors. 
On the more conservative side, on the 
other hand, the argument in favour 
of keeping the Franco regime in 
power is the fear of Communism. 
The execution of Grimau for “‘ciimes 
committed during the civil war" 
served the purpose of reviving the 
fear of civil war on the Left, and the 
fear of Communism on the Right. 

This action, іп Franco's view, 
was politically expedient because the 
opposition—which is still under- 
ground—has been growing in recent 
weeks, and people are getling the 
idea that the regime is neither invinci- 
ble nor immortal. The first danger- 
ous sign of “insubordination” was 
the impressive series of workers 
strikes Jast spring among the miners 
of the Asturies and thc industrial 
workers of Bilbao. These strikes 
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—demanding increased wages—were 
crganized by the various clandestine 
rolitical parties and groups in flat 
cefiance of the government's ban on 
ill strikes as “unconstitutional”. In 
this sense, the fact that the strikes 
took place was a political smack in 
the face to the regime even though 
the demands raised were exclusively 
economic. Another significant fact 
about the strikes was the united 
support they received from groups 
which for many years had been 
squabbling among thems2lves—from 
the Socialist Party, the Anarchist 
Federation. the Communist Party, 
and from the "united front" organi- 
zation called the Popula- Liberation 
Front. The Church itself found it 
wise to support the demands of the 
strikers—in the hope of not losing 
all its influence among the working 
classes—and some of the local 
priests in the mining or industrial 
regions were extremely active in the 
movement. 


Franco's Worry 

The strike movement—which the 
government could no: break: by 
police action—yielded fruit in the 
form of various concessions, the most 
important of which was the raising 
af the minimum wage throughout the 
country. Now it cannot be denied 
that things are moving :n Spain, and 
the Government is worried. The 
workers are likely to feel that the 
regime can be forced to make still 
more concessions—thew are beginn- 
ing, after so many years of resigned 
obedience, to fee! theiz own poten- 
tial strength, and may even support 
an effort, peaceful or otherwise, to 
supplant the existing regime. 

What lies behind this sudden 
reawakening of labour militancy in 
Spain? One factor is undoubtedly 
ihe increasing amount of tourism, 
which gives the Spaniards a chance to 
find out that their conditions of life 
are not nearly so tolerable as those 
prevailing in other countries of the 
West. Visitors pour in each sum- 
mer from France, Germany, the 
U.S., England, etc., and the more the 
Spanish find out about the way 
others live, the more they are actively 
discontent with whet they have. 
At the same time, thousands upon 
thousands of Spain’s workers have 
been emigrating to France or Bel- 
gium in recent years on labour con- 
tracts. While the conditions they 
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find in their new homes and jobs are 
not exemplary, they are measurably 
superior te the situation in Spain 
itsef. They write letters back to 
folks at home, and word begins to 
spread. Gradually a new psycho- 
logy begins to grow. Light begins 
to dawn. Still another point is that 
the youth—those who are now work- 
ing for a living for the first time— 
are not weighed down by the memory 
of the horrors of the civil war, which 
the regime uses so skilfully to quell 
the stinings of discontent in the 
older generation. 


Beyond Franco 


Meanwhile, even the men who 
share power in Franco's regime, are 
beginning now to intensify their 
struggle for influence within the 
existing set-up and to Jook beyond 
Franco to the future. The main 
pillars of the regime, as everyone 
knows, are the Army, the National 
Movement (once called the Phalange) 
and the Church. Now, these various 
elements in the power set-up, are 
beginning more actively than ever 
to compete with each other for 
influence in the regime, and Franco 
—standing above them all—tiies to 
play them off one against the other 
in his own interest. In the face of 
the changing mood of the country, 
the Church, for example, is intensify- 
ing its activities in the working class 
distiicts, to offset the danger of "Red 
propaganda”. Some of the local 
puiests, for example, are thinking 
now in terms of a “Christian Demo- 
cratic Movement” which would es- 
pouse the economic demands of the 
workers in order to keep them in the 
fold of the Church, but this idea 
has not, of course, been officially 
endorsed by the highest-ranking 
Spanish ecclesiastics. The Phalange, 
for its part, is also thinking of adapt- 
ing its institutions and approach so 
as to be able to survive Franco and 
maxe a bid for support among the 
youth, who are more and more dis- 
satisfied with the status quo, as the 
report of the "Youth Committee" 
to the National Movement’s recent 
convention amply demonstrated. 


Last year Spain officially applied 
for admission in the West European 
Common Market—the industrialists 
and big farmers of the country are 
looking with envious eyes upon that 
expanding merket as an outlet for 


their products. But the nations of 
"Little Europe" are not yet ready to 
accept autocratic Spain—with its 
one-party dictatorship and its jails 
full of political prisoners—in the 
community which they are building. 
Inside Spain, many of the spokes- 
men who vigorously advocate Spain's 
membership in the Common Market 
see the necessity of liberalizing the 
country in order to make it accept- 
able to the other nations of Western 
Europe. For, though Spain is now 
a full-fledged ally of the U.S. and a 
member of the UN as well as other 
international organizations, the 
Socialists and other democratic ele- 
ments with strong influence in West- 
ern Europe could not stomach Spain, 
as now organized, in the Common 
Market. Last summer, a group of 
Spanish politicians attended a con- 
ference of "Little Europe" enthu- 
siasts in Munich, and strongly advo- 
cated a more democratic parliament- 
ary regime for Spain. Some of these 
politicians and intellectua]s want a 
constitutional monarchy, others want 
a pure parliamentary republic, with 
the multiple party system. When they 
returned to Spain, many of the Spa- 
nish participants at the Munich 
conference were jailed or exiled or 
put under house arrest. But the 
fact can no longer be denied— things 
are moving in Spain, and changes are 
in the making. 


Alternatives 


The alternatives for the near 
future seem clear: either Spain will 
become a member of the Common 
Market and gradually adapt its 
institutions, becoming more “‘liberal’’ 
and at the same time developing 
somewhat its industry and slightly 
raising the standard of living, or else 
the accumulated resentments and 
anger of the population will break 
out into a Castro-type explosion. 
‘At present, the parties of the opposi- 
tion—especially the Socialist and 
Communist Parties, with their head- 
quarters in exile—are advocating a 
peaceful transition to democratic 
forms and a policy of “national 
reconciliation” which, they hope, 
will unite all men of goodwill, regard- 
less of which side they were on dur- 
ing the civil war, in opposition to the 
status quo. This, at any rate, was 
the fervent hope expressed -by the 
wife of Julian Grimau, the latest 
victim of Franco’s iron heel. 
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BIG BUSINESS AT WORK 


STUDY OF INTER-CORPORATE INVESTMENT 
| . The Birla Group of Companies 


Recently a special study on the working of principal business houses in the country has 
been made by the noted economist, Dr R.K. Hazari, for the Planning Commission. While 
some portions of Dr Hazari's thesis have already come out in the press, we are giving 
below the section on the Birla Group of Companies, since the house of- the Birlas commands 
considerable influence on the Congress, starting from the days of the national struggle for 
independence uptil this day, when the Congress continues as the dominant ruling party. 
The author acknowledges assistance from Sri Umakant Bhat on various occasions. 





THE present paper is part of a 

research project to analyse the 
extent, direction and technique of 
inter-corporate investments by the 
leading industrial houses, and, on 
the basis of this analysis, to make a 
comparative evaluation of their in- 
vestment policies. This attempt 
has been made possible by the provi- 
sions of the Companies Act of 1956 
which require all public limited com- 
panies, other than banking, insurance 
and purely investment companies, to 


disclose complete particulars of their 


investment in their annual statements 
of accounts, with effect from April 1, 
1956. These data on inter-corporate 
investment have, thus, become avail- 
able for the first time and it is now 
possible, therefore, to estimate with- 
in certain limitations, the volume and 
direction of the flow of investment 
funds within the corporate sector. 
A beginning has been made with 
the Birla group, for this group is 
known to control the largest single 
block of companies, and also because 
inter-corporate investment, it is be- 
lieved, plays a significant role in its 
investment policy. In due course, 
the study would be extended to cover 
other industrial groups as well. 


Scope and Method 
The scope of this paper is limited 
to presentation of information on: 
(1) the number and names of 
Birla companies, with their 
authorised and paid up capi- 
tal, age structure and form 
of management; 
the total volume and nature 
of their investments in other 
companies, together with the 
yields earned from them; and 
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(3) the distribution by industries 

of these investments. 
While some features which emerge 
from an analysis of the data have 
been commented upon, no evaluation 
of inter-corporate investment as 
such is essayed in this paper. A pro- 
per evaluation will necessarily have 
to await completion of the entire 
study, and the collection of more 
data than have been gathered so far. 
The data analysed here have been 
gathered entirely from published 
sources, and have not been supple- 
mented by the issue of any question- 
naire or correspondence or commu- 
nication with the companies concern- 
ed. The primary sources of data 
are: 
(1) the Alphabetical Index of 
| Joint Stock Companies in 
India for 1951-52 and 1952-53, 
Part II, which, unfortunately, 
happens to be the latest 
available; 
Investors’ Year Books pub- 
lished by Place, Siddons & 
Gough, Calcutta and by 
Kothari, Madras; 

(3) Library Catalogue of the 
Bombay Shareholders’ Asso- 
ciation; and 

(4) Telephone Directory of 
Greater Bombay. 

The Birla group of companies 

referred to in this paper include: 

(i) companies which аге manag- 
ed by any one of the Seven 
Birla managing agencies 
named in List ‘A’ of the 
statement attached; 
subsidiaries, as defined 
under the Companies Act, 
of companies in List ‘A’ of 
the statement; 
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(i) 


(її) companies of which the 
Directors are drawn from 
members and close associat- 
es of the Birla family, and 
from the executives of Birla 
concerns; 
companies which can be 
taken to belong to the Birla 
group from the location of 
their registered offices, as 
ascertained from the Alpha- 
betical Index of Joint Stock 
Companies; and 
(>) companies which stand in 
such relationship to well- 
known Birla companies that 
the shareholders ofthe latter 
have to approve of contracts 
entered into with such com- 
panies, as required under the 
new Companies Act. The 
names of such companies 
were culled from the pub- 
lished Annual Reports of 
the Birla companies. 


The total number of companies 
under these five heads comes to 182. 
Those under the first three are less 
than half this number, but the volume 
of business transacted by them is 
quite substantial. 

The number of companies in the 
Birla group listed above is not likely 
to be exhaustive, however. For, if 
Birla House has maintained the 
momentum of its growth in various 
fields, a number of companies regis- 
tered since 1952-53 may have gone 
untraced. For our present purpose, 
nevertheless, this list may be consi- 
dered sifficient, even though, in the 
majority of cases, the only data 
available are from the Alphabetical 
Index, relating to classification under 
public or private, and occupation, 
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date of registration, authorised, subs- 
cribed апі paid up carital, and situa- 
ticn of registered office. Balance 
shaets could be secured for only 
about 70 companies, not all of which 
were for the latest yea, i.e. for a year 
closing on or after April 1, 1956, when 
the new Act came irto effect. The 
deficiency in this respect is parti- 
cularly great in the case of invest- 
ment companies. 


Definition of Terms 


Before presenting and analysing 
the data, it would be necessary to 
define some of the terms used in this 
paper. Jnter-corporate investment 
has been taken to mean investment 
of funds by a public or private limit- 
ed company in the share capital 
and/or debentures of another public 
or private limited company. A 
‘Bila Company’ is one falling with- 
in the definition given above. An 
‘affiliated company’ is one in which 
B.rfas are either significantly large 
investors or directors or both, and 
are, presumably, in a position to 
influence policy decisions, but with- 
ол a controlling interest, which is 
generally taken as one-third of the 
voting rights. 

For the purpose of this study, 
certain departures from the accepted 
definitions of (i) paid up capital, 


and (ii) reserves were found necessary. 


Thus, paid-up capital has been taken 
to include share premium account, 
as the latter appeared to be the 
more realistic for valuation of inter- 
corporate investment. Reserves are 
taken straight from balance sheets 
without any reducticn in respect of 
reserves for taxation, etc., purely for 
the sake of convenience of computa- 
t'on. 

A modification of occupational 
classification of companies as laid 
down іп the Alphabetical Index was 
found necessary in order to have a 
riore detailed and meaningful break- 
up. А number of companies 
cfficially classified under ‘trade’, for 
instance, were found to have no sales 
whatever and were actually invest- 
ment companies. The misleading 
official classification of these 
companies however turned out to 
be useful, for as non-investment com- 
panies, they have had to publish 
complete particulars of their invest- 
ments, which investment companies 
arc not required to do. 

Subject to limitations stated 
above, it is estimated that the Birla 
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group consists of 182 companies, 
with an authorised capital of Rs 175 
crores and a paid up capital of 
Rs 58.35 crores. Of these, 
only 31 are private companies 
accounting for Rs 3.45 crores of 
authorised and Rs 1.68 crores of 
paid ир capital. ‘Miscellaneous’ 
and “Trading” between them have the 
largest single number of companies, 
about one-third of the total, and 
within this category are found nearly 
two-thirds of all private companies. 

The largest portion of paid up 
capital is in “Textiles” (cotton, 
woollen, rayon and jute), accounting 
for about 38 per cent of the aggre- 
gate, followed by ‘Engineering’ 
with about 20 per cent. Seven 
Managing agencies, with a paid up 
capital of Rs 1.30 crores, control, 
directly 34 companies with total paid 
up capital and reserves of Rs 63.20 
crores and, indirectly, their 23 sub- 
sidiaries, with paid-up capital and 
reserves of Rs 3.19 crores. Among 
the highlights of the occupational 
distribution of the companies, which 
might turn out to be rather unique, 
is the considerable interest in such 
strictly non-industrial activities 
as trading, publishing, investment 
and real estate and construction. 

While the total number of com- 
panies registered in and after 1946 
(93) is not much more than those 
registered before 1946(89), the form- 
er have significantly larger capital, 
authorised as well as paid up 
capital is higher, despite a 
greater frequency of non-availabi- 
Шу of data. Тһе registration 
of new private companies has 
declined noticeably since 1946, both 
by number as well as by proportion 
of total companies in the group. 
There is a predominance of pre-1946 
companies under managing agency, 
real estate and construction, coal, 
gass and plastics, and publishing, 
by number as well as paid up capital. 
More sugar aud tea companies have 
been registered in the later period but 
their average size is smaller com- 
pared to рге.1946 companies. On 
the contrary, relatively fewer engi- 
neering companies have come up in 
and after 1946 but their average size 
is larger. 

One noticeable feature in this 
connection is the practice of floating 
new companies instead of activising 
ald ones, which had apparently been 
set up earlier for the same purpose. 
For instance, Hindustan Motor Cor- 
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poration was registered in 1937 with 
an authorised capital of Rs 20 crores 
but instead of activising it, a new 
company, Hindustan Motors was 
registered in 1950 with the same autho- 
rised capital. The older company, 
which now has a paid up capital of 
Rs. 13 lakhs, then became а subsi- 
diary of the new company, the paid 
up capital of which is Rs 659 lakhs. 
This practice was repcated with some 
variation in the case of India Glass 
(1944) and  Hindustan National 
Glass (1946). 


Volume and Nature of Investments 


Out of the 70 companies for which 
the latest or fairly recent balance 
sheets were available, as many as 45 
have an investment portfolio. Of the 
latter, only 3 come under Banks and 
Insurance and another 2 are statutory 
investment companies. The total value 
of investments in India by these 45 
companies comes to Rs 34.77 crores, 
net of Rs 13.07 lakhs written off 
under private securities by 9 compa- 
nies, and excluding Rs 138.39 lakhs 
invested abroad. Of this figure, a 
little more than Rs 30 crores are 
‘quoted’ investments. Eight companies 
have investments of less than Rs 1 
lakh each, accounting for a total of 
Rs 2.31 lakhs. These may be safely 
excluded from the analysis without 
affecting the conclusions. The re- 
maining 37 companies have paid up 
capital and reserves aggregating 
Rs 63.73 crores and total investments 
іп India of Rs 34.75 crores. 
Of this, quoted investments and 
Rs 30.08 crores, and Government 
securities, including National Saving 
Certificates, amount to Rs 21.74 
crores. Excluding Banks and Insu- 
rance, paid up capital and reserves 
of these 37 companies aggregate Rs 
59.73 crores, and their investments in 
India total Rs 15.94 crores; of the 
latter amount, Rs 11.27 crores are 
‘quoted’ of which Rs 3.71 crores are 
in Government securities. 

Investment in Government secu- 
rities is necessitated by the need 
to deposit first class collateral with 
banks against loans, and with rail- 
way, customs and excise authorities 
against various dues. Two compa- 
nies, Sirsilk and Bharat Commerce, 
have all their investments in pilt-edg- 
ed, the latter owing to the holding of 
Indian Airlines Corporation bonds as 
compensation for nationalisation fo 
Bharat Airways while 12 companies 
have no gilt-edged at all. Nearly 
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all investment companies, as defined 
in this paper, Pilani Investment Cor- 
poration excluded. have investments 
significantly larger than their paid up 
capital but nearly equal to paid up 
capital plus reserves, except Bajrang 
Trading and Saran "Trading, in the 
case of which investments are larger 
than all owned capital resources. 

* While banks and insurance com- 
panies may have to invest abroad on 
account of their foreign branches", 
it is difficult to understand why 
Jiyajeerao Cotton and Birla Jute 
have to invest Rs 5.43 takhs in non- 
associated foreipn companies like Un- 
ilever, Van Den Bergh Jurgens, 
Associated British Malsters, Asso- 
ciated Electrical Bovril, Bowater 
Paper, British India Steam, Burmah 
Shell Oil, Dunlop Rubber, General 
Electric, Imperial Tobacco, Inter- 
national Tea  Co-Stores, Lanca- 
Shire Steel, Lipton and Macdonald, 
Martin Distilleries. These invest- 
ments have surely, little or nothing to 
do with the normal trade connections 
of these compauies abroad. 


Finance of New Units 

Inter-corporate investments pro- 
per, i.e. investment in shares and 
debentures in India, amount to Rs 
13.01 crores in the aggregate, and to 
Rs 12.23 crores, if investments of 
banks and insurance companies are 
excluded. Owing to non-availabi- 
lity of complete particulars of invest- 
ments by 2 statutory investment com- 
panies, breakups аге available 
only in respect of a total inter-corpo- 
rate investment of Rs 8.67 crores. 
Of this amount, Rs 1.80 crores has 
gone into pre-1946 companies and 
Rs 6.87 crores into companies regis- 
tered subsequently. Pre-1946 com- 
panies have made investments 
amounting to Rs 4.86 crores while 
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panies. On the whole, it may be 
stated that funds of older companies 
have been used to finance to floatation 
of new ones—a fact which is well in 
accord with plausibility and with pre- 
valent impressions. How this con- 
clusion would be affected by the miss- 
ing particulars in respect of about 
Rs 3.6 crores. worth of inter-corporate 
investment is difficult to say definitely. 


Investment Within the Group 


Most  inter-corporate invest- 
ment of the Birla Group in India 
appears to be within the group. Out 
of the investment of Rs 867.30 lakhs, 
net of Rs 13.07 lakhs written off by 
9 companies, for which particulars 
are available, Rs 295.82 lakhs has 
gone into statutory subsidiary com- 
panies, and Rs 453.10 lakhs into other 
companies within the group, making 
an aggregate of Rs 748.92 lakhs, or 
86 per cent of the total invested with- 
in the group. A further Rs 54.13 
lakhs or 6 per cent has been put into 
‘affiliated’ companies as defined 
above, leaving Rs 67.19 lakhs or 8 
per cent spread over 99 companies 
outside the group. 

The last mentioned figure includ- 
es debentures of Burmah Shell 
Refineries and shares in Tata Steel, 
Indian Tron and Titaghur Paper. 
Apart from these four major invest- 
ments, which account for Rs 60.55 
lakhs, investments under this head 
are very thinly distributed, with an 
average of roughly Rs 700 each for 
the remaining 96 companies. It is 
interesting to note in this context that 
Kesoram Cotton has made 18 invest- 
ments of and under Rs 500 each, 
one of which is for Rs 30.31 nP and 
another of Rs 50 only; a further 4 
investments are in the range of 
Rs 500-1,000 each. Jay Shree Tea, 


similarly, has 18 investments of and 


Low Yields 

Thirty-Two public companies 
have а total investment іп 
private securities in India of Rs 12.23 
erores, and their income from it 
amounts to Rs 44.57 lakhs, giving an 
average yield of 3.6 per cent. The 
largest single investor, Pilani Invest- 
ment Corporation earns Rs 18.46 
lakhs or 5,4 per cent, of which Rs 
17.68 lakhs is in kind (i.e. shares) on 
an investment of Rs 344 lakhs, while 
the next two largest investors. Jiya- 
jeerao Cotton and Sutlej Cotton earn 
0.4 per cent and 1.5 per cent, on 
investments of Rs 331-60 lakhs and 
Rs 149.66 lakhs respectively. Cotton 
mills, wbich account for 46 per cent 
of the total group inter-corporate 
investment, earn the least dividend on 
their investments, оп an average 1 per 
cent only. Most sugar companies 
earn little or nothing by way of divi- 
dend on their investments in the shares 
of other companies, but their trading 
subsidiaries, which actually operate 
as investment companies, earn what 
are, by any standard, very high yields. 
One of these, Saran Trading, is shown 
to have earned 38.3 per cent, though 
serutiny of the schedule of invest- 
ments atfached to its balance sheet 
failed to reveal anything in the nature 
of a gold mine. As many as 7 com- 
panies earn negligable or nil dividend 
though their investments total Rs 38.18 
lakhs. 

It may not be warrantable to infer 
from these data that Birla Investments 
are made entirely with a view to en- 
hauce the importance of the group 
as a whole without regard to earning 
dividends, but it is definitely true to 
say that there is considerable dispa- 
rity in the earnings of various compa- 
nies, Even if investment holdings are 
managed on a group basis, such dis- 
parity in earnings is difficult to 


and‘ Aiscellaneous and Trading’ takes 
up 7.4 per cent. The last mentioned 
inclu les some interest in dairying and 
а negligible interest in electricity 


supply. ‘Cotton’ accounts for 5.0 
per сем. ‘Steel receives 3.9 рег 
cent. Most of the other heads get 


less tnan 3 per cent each. Prominent 
absertees are cement, chemicals апа 
shipping, though a beginning has 
been made in the former two with 
plants owned by Birla Jute. The 
majo- industries in wh:ch Birlas have 
a relatively negligible direct stake 
are s.eel, cement, shipping, coal and 
electr.city. 

Out of the investment of 
Rs 428.02 lakhs by investment com- 
panies, breakdown data are available 
for Rs 102 Jakhs only. Of this, the 
largest single amount, Rs 45.12 lakhs, 
has gone into ‘engineering’, Rs 14.94 
lakhs into ‘miscellaneous and trading’ 
and Rs 13.49 lakhs into ‘cotton’. 
‘Publ.shing’ comes next with Rs 8.66 
lakhs 

Cotton mills, for which complete 
particulars are happily available, 
appear to be even more substantial 
investors than investment companies. 
Their funds have flowed profusely 
into *-ayon and woollen’ and ‘financial 
investment and managing agency’ 
companies. Out of a total invest- 
ment of Rs 557.79 lakhs made by 
them. the former have received as 
much as Rs 245.00 lakhs and the 
latter a little less at Rs 222.06 lakhs. 
While the industry persists in sending 
out cistress signals, and Jiyajeerao 
Cottan with investments of Rs 331.60 
lakhs and a cash balance of Rs 202.91 
lakhs threatened to close down some 
time back, it is not merely possible 
for five Birla cotton mills to contri- 
bute substantially to the expansion 
of tke group at an extremely low 
yield, but also to invest nearly Rs 19 
lakhs in Burmah Shell Refineries, 
and another Rs 15 lakhs in Tata 
Steel Miscellaneous and Trading 
togetner with ‘real estate and cons- 
tructron’ and ‘publishing’, all of them 
within Birla domains, receive Rs. 
32,56 lakhs without yielding ргас- 
tically anything at all. ‘Engineering’ 
receites by comparison a miserly 
Rs 0.60 lakhs, and ‘glass and 
plastics’ Rs 4.95 lakhs. ‘Cotton’ 
gets Rs 8.49 lakhs but most of it is 
accounted for by Kescram's interests 
in Century. 

Inter-corporate investments by 
jute mills amount to Rs 83.53 lakhs. 
Of this, the largest single portion, 
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Rs 26.56 lakhs has gone into 'jute 
and linoleümv, Rs 18.25 lakhs into 
‘cotton’ and’ Rs 13.10 lakhs into 
‘steel’; "Engineering? claims Rs 5.01 
lakhs and ‘tea’ Rs 4.29 Jakhs. The 
three heads. ‘real estate and construc- 
tion’, ‘publishing’ and ‘miscellane- 
ous and trade’ which are scarcely 
absent from any investment port- 
folio, together absorb Rs 7.04 lakhs. 
Tt is well known, moreover, that 
Soorah Jute was acquired from 
McLeods partly with the help of 
funds from Birla Jute, which has 
recently paid a part of its dividend in 
shares of the former. 


Sugar Mills’ investments aggre- 
gating Rs 47.06 lakhs, have flowed 
mostly into ‘engineering’ and back 
into ‘sugar’ which together account 
for nearly Rs 29 lakhs. The near- 
ubiquitous heads ‘publishing’ 'mis- 
cellaneous and trading’ and ‘real 
estate and construction’ are not far 
behind with a total of Rs 13 lakhs. 

Engineering companies, though 
new, have accumulated enough to 
put Rs 19 lakhs into the above three 
heads, Rs 10 lakhs into *paper and 
stationery and Rs 6 lakhs into Indian 
Iron and Steel. The high yield earn- 
ed by Central Distributors comes 
from the stationery firm of Kores 
(India) Private which was originally 
registered as г public company. 

Investments by tea and coal com-. 
panies are relatively negligible and so 
are their yields. Orient Paper, how- 
ever, earns a substantial dividend 
through judiciously distributed 
investments including Rs 10 lakhs in 
‘financial investment and managing 
agency’, Rs 5.30 Jakhs in ‘engineer- 
ing’ and Rs 4.33 lakhs in ‘glass and 
plastics’. It is one of the very few 
Birla companies studied which do 
not have an iaterest in ‘miscellane- 
ous and trading’. 


Bharat Kala Bhandar, a subsidiary 
of Kesoram Cotton, has invested 
Rs 6.03 lakhs out of a total of 
Rs 13.41 lakhs in ‘trading and 
miscellaneous’, Rs 3.37 lakhs in 
‘tea’, Rs 2.08 lakhs in ‘engineering’ 
and Rs 1.38 lakhs in ‘cotton’. 


Insofar as available data on 
industrial distribution of Birla inter- 
corporate investments warrant any 
inference, it is that, compared to 
their scale and the business acumen 
that has guided and regulated them, 
the results are on the whole disappoint- 
ing, whether viewed from the stand- 
point of yield or the direction of 


investment. Nearly three-fourths of 
Birla inter-corporate investments can 
be said to have gone into activities 
which, under a regime of planning, do 
not generally receive a high priority. 
This mechanism may no doubt have 
helped the process of setting up new 
and/or relatively unprofitable indus- 
tries with the surplus funds of older 
and well-established industries. Never- 
theless, the Birla group remains over- 
burdened with excessive trading and 
financial activity. 


Summing Up 

As stated at the outset, it was not 
the purpose of this paper either to 
evaluate inter-corporate investments 
as a whole or to pass judgments. The 
primary emphasis has been as is 
perhaps advisable in view of the 
novelty of the information, on pre- 
sentation and analysis of data which 
can be culled from balance sheets 
and related sources. These do not 
indicate any interlocking of invest- 
ments ia the sense of companies A 
and B holding shares in each other, 
though there is considerable evi- 
dence of interlocked directorates. 
The links appear to form fragments 
of a chain with À owning shares in 
B, which owns shares in C and so on, 
but they are not continuous, nor do 
they proceed consistently in the same 
direction. The ramifications are many 
and do not indicate a clear-cut con- 
sistent pattern. Liquidity, the essence 
of which is shiftability, cannot be said 
to be a characteristic of most inter- 
corporate investments of the Birla 
Group, since the proportion of liquid 
investments to the total is quite small. 


LIST OF BIRLA COMPANIES 


A. List of Companies managed by 
Birla Bros. (P), Cotton Agents 
(P), Hindustan Investment Corp., 
Birla Gwalior (P), Wattal (P), 
Jute and Gunney Brokers, and 
Adarsh Publications : 

1. Hindusthan Cellulose, 2. Birla 
Cotton, 3. Birla Jute, 4. Century 
5. Gwalior Rayon, 6. Jay Shree 
Textiles, 7. Jiyajeerao Cotton, 
8. Kesoram Cotton, 9. Rameshwara 
Jute, 10. Shree Digvijay Woollen 
11. Sirsilk, 12. Soorah Jute, 13. Sut- 
lej Cotton, 14. Bharat Sugar, 15. C. 
& E Morton, 16. Gobind Sugar, 
17. New India Sugar, 18. New 
Swadesh Sugar, 19. Oudh Sugar, 
20. Upper Ganges Sugar, 21. Hind 
Cycles, 22. Hindustan Motor Cor- 
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poration, 23. Hindustan Motors, 
24. National Bzaring, 25. Texmaco, 
26. Jay Shree Tea, 27. Central 
India Coal, 28. Western Bengal 
Coal, 29. Orient Paper, 30. Sirpur 
Paper, 31. Ind:an Plastics, 32. Tun- 
gabhadra, 33 Calcutta Electrical, 
34. Nilgiri Plantations, 35. Indo- 
Ethiopian Textiles (no place of busi- 
ness in India), 36. Hindusthan 
Woollen. 

Total paid up capital and reserv- 
es: Rs 63.20 crores (excluding 34 
and 35). 


B. List of Companies** managed by 
associated houses of India Develop- 


ment (P), G. Das, and Bacchraj 


(P): 
1. Kusum Products, 2. Bengal 
Scientific & Cotton, 3. Bacchraj 


Factories (P), 4. Baccharaj Trading 
Corp. (Р), 5. Baroda Industries (Р), 
6. Hindusthan Sugar, 7. Hindusthan 
Housing, 8. Jamnalal Sons (P), 
9. Jeevan (P), 10. Mukund Iron and 
Steel, 


С. Subsidiaries af Companies in List 

A above: 

1. Bajrang Trading, 2. Champa- 
ran Marketing, 3. Darbhanga Mar- 
keting, 4. Hindusthan Celiulose*, 
5. Investments (now merged with 
holding copy Jayajeerao), 6. Saran 
Trading, 7. India Linoleum, 8. 
Bharat Farms (in liq), 9. C & E 
Mortoa*, 10. Narkatiaganj Farms, 
11. Rajpur Farms, 12. Hindusthan 
Motor Corp.* 13. Orient General, 
14. Tims Products, 15. Air Condi- 
tioning (P), 16. Usha Development, 
17. Jaipur Mining (now nationalised), 
18. Behar Journals, 19. Motolite, 
20. Woodcrofts, 21. Assam Jute 
Supply. 22. Bharat Kala Bhandar, 
23. Bharat Tradiag, 24. Punjab Trad- 
ing (amalgamated with Bharat Trad- 
ing in January, 1957) 25. О.Р. 
Trading, 26. Pakistan Motors***, 
27. National Bearing (Jaipur), 28. 
Bharat Overseas Corps.** 

Total paid up capital and reserv- 
es: Rs 3.19 crores (excluding 4, 9, 
12, 26 and 28). 


D. List of Companies other than 
subsidiary companies, managed by 
Boards of Directors controlled by 
Birles : 

1. New Asiatic Assurance, 2. 

Ruby General, 3. United Commer- 


*Also in List A above. 
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cial Bank, 4. Pilani Investment 
Corp., 5. Bally Jute, 6. Gondalpara 
Mill (now General Industrial Society), 
7. Shree Bhawani Cotton, 8. Ryam 
Sugar, 9. Central Distributors, 10. 
CIMMCO, 11. Electric Constn. 
& Equipment, 12. Hindusthan 
National Glass, 13. Bharat Com- 
merce, ]4. Bhulanbararee Coal, 
15. Mundulpoor Coal, 16. Indian 
Smelting and Refining, 17. Aditya 
Investments, 18. Bharat Produce, 
19. East Indian Investments, 20. 
Jayanta Investment Corpn., 21. 
Mahabir Trading Co., 22. Calcutta 
Share Dealers (P), 23. Gwalior 
Webbing, 24. New Gujarat Cotton*, 
25. New Swadeshi of Ahmedabad, 
26. Padmavati Raje, 27. Prabhat*, 
28. Prasad Hosiery, 29. Premier 


Textiles, 30. N. Bihar Sugar, 31. 
Indian Tools Manufacturers, 32. 
McKenzies, 33. Bengal Tea, 34. 
Borahi Tea, 35. Gaya Ganga Tea, 


36. Ghillidary Tea*, 37. Kingsley 
Golaghat Tea, 38. Premier Tea, 
39. Hind Construction, 40. India 
Exchange, 41. Industry House*, 
42. Jay Shree Land, 43. Regent 
Estates, 44. Basant Properties (P), 
45. Hindusthan Properties (P)., 46. 
Madho Properties (P), 47. Magadh 
Constn. (P)* 48. Ranchi Zamindari 
(Р), 49. United Coal, 50. Cardboard 
Containers*, 51. Central India 
Paper* (in Jig), 52. India Glass, 
53 Premier Glass, 54. Akhil Bharat 
Publishers* (in liq.), 55. Associated 
Journals, 56. Eastern Economist, 
57. Hind Textile Publications* (in 


Па), 58. Hindustan Times, 59. 
Navneet  Prakashan*, 60. News- 
papers, 61. Rajkamal Publications, 


62. Yugantra Prakashan Mandir, 
63. Lokraj Printing Press, 64. Arya 
Dharma, 65. Associated Machinery * 
66. Bengal Rubber*, 67. Bharat 
Airways (in liq.)*, 68. Bijil, 69. 
Bragop, 70. Departmental Stores, 
71. Eastern Equipment and Sales, 
72. General Commerce, 73. Great 
Eastern Electroplates*, 74. Hindus- 
tan Discounting, 75. Hindusthan 
Gas, 76. Indian Air Travels*, 
71. Indian Shipping, 78. Indian 
Starch Products, 79. Jayasree Com- 
mercial*, 80. Jute Carriers, 81. 
Mahajati Industries, 82. Nawalgarh 
Electric, 83. Nav Bharat Ice, 84. 
Orient Arts, 85. Aviquipo (P), 
86. Geoffrey Manners (P)*, 87. Kores 
India (P) 88. Krishnalal Th:rani 
(P), 89. Orissa Forest, 90. Central 


Traders*, 91. Hindusttan Sugar 
Selling Agents*, 92. India General 
Trading*, 93. Indore Export & 
Import, 94. Jute & Stores, 95. Jute 
Investments, 96. Mahabir Commer- 
cial, 97. Mahabir Trad:ng, 98. 
Premier Stores, 99. Premier Suppli- 
ers, 100. Punjab, 101. R.B. Rodda 
102. Sugar Traders*, 103. Sutlej 
Cotton Mills Supply Agency, 104, 
Textile Stores, 105. Bengal Stores 
(Р), 106. Burlap Dealers ҮР), 107. 
Enterprisers (P)*, 108. белега! Pro- 
duce (P) 109. India Industrial & 
Sales (P), 110. Kedia (F)*, ІП. 
Kothari (P), 112. Madhva Bharat 
Business Corp. (P), 113. Nikhli Jute 
(P) 114. Oudh Trading (P), 115. 
Purushottam (P) 116. Surajmal 
Mohta (P), 118. Universal Shippers 
(P) 119. Yung Mo. (P), 120. Bom- 
bay Trading (P) 12}. Cawnpore 
Trading", 122. J.C. Mills Factory*, 
123. Jamod Ginning (P), 125. Raj- 
putana Investment (P), 126. Shree 
Factory (P), 127. Shree Dutt Factory 
(P) 128. West Punjab Factories 
(Р), 129. Peking Syndicate" (Sterling 
capital of £1,540,000), 13С. Express 
Dairy. 

Total paid up capital: Rs 17.39 
crores (excluding companies market) 
Data on reserves not available. 


E. List of Birla Companies registered 
and with places of business outside 
India : 


1. American East India Corp., 
2. Bharat Overseas Corp., 3. East 
Indian Produce, 4. Indo-Ethipian 
Textiles***, 5. Pakistan Motors***, 


Е. List of ‘affiliated’ Companies as 
defined in the text: 


l. Ashok Leyland  :4,50,000 
shares of Rs 5 each), 2. Bagalkot 
Cement (Dir. R.D. Birla), 3. Bank 
of Baroda (Dir R.D. Birla), 4. Ben- 
gal Laxmi Cotton (Dir D.N. Bhatta- 
charjee), 5. Bombay Life Assürance 
(1,600 shares of Rs 25 each paid up, 
Dir. R.D. Birla), 6. East India 
(Oberoi) Hotels (200 shares of Rs 10 
each Dir. D.N. Bhattacharjec), 7. 
Hind Bank (now merged with Bank 
of Baroda, Dir. B. K. Birla, 8. 
Hukumchand Jute (17,500 shares of 
Rs 7.50 each, Dir. B.M. Birla), 
9. Hyderabad United Insurance 
(1,000 shares of Rs 50 O.S. each), 
(0. Industrial Credit and Investment 
Corporation of India (11,627 shares 





**Not analysed in study with exception 


of Kusum Products. 


***Company with business abroad and 
no place of business in India. 
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of Rs 100 each, Dir. G.D. Birla), 
11. Jorhat Electric Supply (Dir. Р.Р. 
Himatsingka), 12. Karanpura Cobie- 
Tie (Durs. K.P. Goenka. R.K. Kejri- 
wal), 13. Khas Kajoria Coal (Dir. 
Р.О. Himatsingka), 14. Madhya 
Bharat State Finance 'Corp.* (5,000 
shares of Rs 100 each), 15, National 
Machinery Manufacurer (3,870 
shares of Rs 100 each, Dir. G.D. 
Birla, resigned in February, 1957), 


16. Shree Digvijay Cement (Dir. 
R.D. Birla), 17. Frank Ross (Dir. 
B.P. Khaitan), 18. West Bengal 
State Fimancial Corp. (Chairman 
B.M. Birla), 19. Bihar State Finance 
Corp. (70 shares of Rs 100 each), 
21. Bombay State Finance Corpn. 
(140 shares of Rs 100 each). 


Paid up capital Rs 17.12 crores 
(excluding company marked*). 


С. List of companies controlled by 
other groups in which Birlas are large 
investors 2 

1. Burmah Shell Refineries 
(18,000, 51 per cent Debs, of 100 
each), 2. Indian Iron and Stcel 
(20,000 ord. shares of Rs. 10 each), 
3. Tata Iron and Steel (21,610 ord. 
shares of Rs 75 each), 4. Titaghur 
Paper (26,000 ord. shares of Rs 10 
each). 





EAST PAKISTAN: WHICH WAY?. 


tan. Consequently, the new round 
of criticism voiced by Pakistan 
authorities against America having 
let them down on the question of 
Kashmir has had little impact in 
East Pakistan. 

America, on its part, is also 
interested in not alienating public 
opinion in East Pakistan. Although 
it has been consistently under-scoring 
the Ayub regime—even in spite of 
its hobnobbing witk Communist 
CLina—it does not want іс be labell- 
ed as the prop of an uapopular junta 
in the eyes of the Pakistani public. 
Since the stability of the Ayub regime 
is itself being questioned nowadays, 
the American authorities have been 
alert enough to keep m contact with 
sections of East Pakistan’s National 
Democratic Front, particularly with 
the Suhrawardy group. 


No Power Vacuum 

This is mainly because of the 
uncertainty about the future of East 
Pakistan itself. Should it by some 
conjunction of circumstances find it- 
self .n a position to raise the banner 
of ал independent state, the far-see- 


(Continued from page 8) 


ing policy-makers in Washington 
today would like to keep it within 
its irindly orbit even if such a State 
refuses to join its military alliances. 
For, it is recognised in Washington 
ioday that there could be no power 
vacuum in Eas: Pakistan particularly 
at a time when the Chinese Army 
has demonstrated that it could reach 
within striking distance of the East 
Pakistani frontier. 

Americans feel that if East 
Pakistanis get the impression that 
there is indifference towards them on 
the part of U.S. Government, then 
pro-China sentiments are likely to 
grow among them in rebound. 

There is also the further mis- 
giving that West Pakistan authorities 
might strike an adventurous deal with 
China letting East Pakistan go under 
its orbit since they themselves find 
it difficult to retain their grip 
over it. 


Common Front 

In Pakistan, the calculation is 
that the Americans are interested in 
getting a quick settlement over 
Kashmir so that Pakistan could be 


dragged into a common front with 
India against China. This suspicion 
is also there in East Pakistan, and to 
that extent the swing towards pro- 
Americanism is very much retarded. 
For the general sympathy in East 
Pakistan is for a peaceful future 
without the prospect of any threat 
from either India or China. 


Changing Context 

East Pakistan today therefore 
holds a crucial position in the entire 
Pakistani politics~ The question is 
whether East Pakistan is going to 
break its moorings and strike out an 
independent existence. This is be- 
ing widely asked all over the pro- 
vince, not only in relation to the 
economic distress it has to suffer 
under a practically alien and un- 
sympathetic regime but also because 
of its sudden strategic importance in 
the horizon in this part of the 
world. 

East Pakistan therefore today 
assumes an international importance 
and not only neighbouring regions 
but the world powers will be interest- 
ed in cultivating it. 





STABILITY IN THE HIMALAYAS.. 


papers critical of our "failure" to 
settle the border dispute with 
China? Why should the King of 
Afghanistan plead publicly with 
President Radhakrishnan for а nego- 
tiated settlement of the border pro- 
blem? 


Cynical Traducers 

There are some people in this 
country, more vociferous than nume- 
rica ly strong, who d-smiss the senti- 
merts of the people cf Burma, Nepal 
and Afghanistan as of little conse- 
queace. They are the cynical tradu- 
cers of Afro-Asianism, and they 
would like India to hitch her wagon 
to the American siar. There аге 
athers who would suggest that the 
Himalayan countries as well as the 
countries of South-East Asia are 
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(Continued from page 12) 

“afraid” of China, and as such refuse 
to speak out against her. This is a 
weak-kneed admission of the success 
of Chinese diplomacy and foreign 
pelicy and of China's internal 
strength, military as well as econo- 
mic. From rhis wobbling attitude 
it is a natural culmination to sign 
away to a third power the obligation 
to defend the country from external 
attack and to accelerate the process of 
its economic growth. 


Losing Dynamism 

Our relations with neighbours 
can be stabilised only on, the basis 
of our understanding of the changing 
situations in each of them. With 
Pakistan, too. It is unfortunate that 
while Pakistan's foreign policy out- 
look is undergoing a period of change 


(slow and rather dishonest at the 
official level, but, at the mass level 
reflecting a genuine, long-standing 
and ever-growing public demand), 
we should have started losing the 
dynamism of our own foreign 
policy. While Pakistan is trying, 
albiet slowly, to get out of foreign 
military entanglements, we are under 
pressure to use the same instruments 
that we rejected eight years ago, to 
contain its ambitions in Kashmir. 
We need at the moment inter- 
national stability in the north-west 
and north-east. We need stabilising 
two international - frontiers: with 
China and Pakistan. If our foreign 
policy and our diplomacy oannot 


achieve this, -it will have failed 
to serve the interests of the 
nation. 

MAINSTREAM 
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COMMUNIST RETHINKING—IV 


JOURNEY TO 1942 


Г 1935, tke .Seventh World 

Congress of the Communist Inter- 
national met in Moscow, where 
Jessons were drawn not only from 
the disastrous consequences of the 
sectarian: attitude of Communists 
in many countries in the face of the 
Fascist danger—refusing to join 
hands with Socialists in resisting the 
common danger—but from the en- 
couraging advance of the Chinese 
and the French Communist Parties 
by abjuring sectarianism and uniting 
with all forces opposing Fascism. 
Fight against sectarianism was thus 
the central theme of the Seventh 
Comintern Congress. 

In this background it was but 
inevitable that the Comintern took 
stock of the suicidal sectarian policy 
of the Indian Communists in getting 
isolated from тһе main national 
current. Reporting on the situation 
in the colonial world, the Chinese 
Communist leader, Wang Ming 
spoke on behalf of the Comintern: 
“Our comrades in India suffered for 
a long time from ‘left’ sectarian 
errors; they did not participate in 
the mass demonstrations organised 
by the Congress and organisations 
affiliated with it. At the same time 
the Indian Communists did not 
possess sufficient forces independent- 
ly to organise a -eally powerful and 
mass anti-imperialist movement." He 
suggested to the Indian Communists 
to work for “the establishment -of a 
united anti-imperialist front of the 
broad masses of the people within and 
without the National Congress.” 


No Self-Criticism 

Curiously enough, there was not a 
line of self-criticism in Wang’s report, 
for, it was the Comintern’s dyed-in- 
the-wool sectarignism which had 
largely hampered the Indian Com- 
munists. 

About this time, the British Com- 
munist Party took an active interest 
in the Indian movement. Soon after 
the Seventh Comintern Congress, 
Palme Dutt and Ben Bradley jointly 
prepared a statement which discard- 
ed the old sectarian denunciation of 
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the Left nationalists who were now 
regarded as following “а line of 
irreconcilable struggle with imperial- 
ism, for an advance of the program- 
me to reflect the growing infiuence 
of socialist ideas." The leader of this 
section was Nehru who by now came 
to be addressed as “Comrade Nehru” 
in Communist documents. 


Nehru's Stand 


And there were good reasons for 
hailing Nehru on the part of the 
world Communist movzment. In his 
Presidential Address to the Lucknow 
session of the Congress in 1935, 
Nehru while holding that he had 
disagreements with some of the 
happenings in the Soviet Union held 
that “if the future is 211 of hope, 
it is largely because cf the Soviet 
Russia and what it has done, and I 
am convinced that if some world 
catastrophe does not intervene, this 
new civilisation will spread to other 
lands and put an end to the wars and 
conflicts on which capitalism feeds.” 

Nehru’s stand on the resistance to 
Fascism in Spain, on the Munich bet- 
rayal, on the Japanese invasion into 
China—all these marked him out 
as a pronouncedly Left progressive, 
and this had its recognition from the 
international Communist movement. 
This was also the period when he ini- 
tiated the National Planning Com- 
mittee which incidentally wanted that 
all the key industries should be State- 
owned and that agricultural land 
“must vest in the people of India 
collectively". 

The Dutt-Bradley Thesis charac- 
terised the Congress itself as “‘the 
united front of the Indian people in 
the national struggle" —a very far 
cry from the twenties when the Con- 
gress was denounced as being pro- 
imperialist. The call was given for 
unity with the Congress Socialists, 
Trade Unionists and Lert Congress- 
men on the basis of a minimum 
programme. Of particular interest 
was the pointed reference to the Con- 
gress Socialists, only two years be- 
fore denounced as Social Fascists: 
“The Congress Socialist Party can 


play an especially important part in 
this as the grouping of all the radical 
elements in the existing Congress," 

It was about this time that the 
Communist Party of India was really' 
made into an All-India Party with a 
proper Central Committee and Р, C. 
Joshi as General Secretary, a 
post which he held until the Left 
Sectarian frenzy gripped the CPI 
under the adventurist leadership of 
B. T. Ranadive twelve years later, 
in 1948. 

While the line envisaged in the 
Dutt-Bradley Thesis calling for Left- 
wing consolidation against the Right 
leadership seemed to bear fruit in 
Subhas Chandra Bose’s re-election 
to the Congress Presidentship in 
1939 defying Gandhiji’s mandate and 
defeating his nominee, there was 
disapproval of the move of certain 
Left cricles to form a split Congress. 
This was clear from the message of 
greetings sent by Harry Pollitt to the 
Tripuri Congress session in 1939: 
“The question of paramount impor- 
tancein India in our view is the unity 
of all national forces under the leader- 
ship of the Indian National Con- 
press," 


Stalin Purges 


Rethinking on the Communist 
movement, one however cannot dis- 
miss the adverse impact of the Great 
Purges and executions in the Soviet 
Union under Stalin in the late 
thirties. In India, these did act as a 
deterrent to Left-wing intellectuals 
coming over to the Communist 
movement. In the prisons of India, 
this was the period when a large 
number of terrorist youth were 
engaged in feverish self-examination 
and hundreds came over to Marxism. 
Of these, the bulk joined the Com- 
munist Party, but a substantial num- 
ber attracted to Marxism by 
Bukharin’s ABC of Communism had 
a sense of shock at his execution and 
those of other stalwarts of the Com- 
munist world under the Stalin regime, 
which kept them away from the Com- 
munist ranks. It was the same 
revulsion from the Stalin purges that 
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[arzely accounted for the growth of a 
powerful Trotskyite movement in 
Ceylon. 


War Politics 

With the outbreak of the War in 
September 1940, the Indian scene 
transformed completely. The Con- 
gress itself refused to cooperate with 
what it frankly called aa “imperialist” 
war and asked for a British pledge 
of future independerce, while its 
immediate implementation must take 
place “іо the largest possible extent". 

The Congress Socialists and the 
Ferward Bloc were in favour of 
mass action against the British. 

The CPI stand was based on the 
classical Leninist principle of turn- 
ing an imperialist war into a civil 
wer. Its programme was proclaim- 
ed in a document entitled Proletarian 
Path released early in 1940, which 
demanded ‘‘revolutiorary use of the 
war crisis", which, iranslated into 
concrete tasks, meant "political 
general strike in the major industries 
together with country-wide no-rent 
and no-tax action"; end then to “a 
new and higher phase—the phase of 
armed insurrection” which was spelt 
as "storming of military and police 
stations by armed bands of national 
militia in rural as well as urban areas, 
destruction of Government institu- 
tions, actual offensive against the 
armed forces of the Government on 
the most extensive scale." 

The irony of it all was that by the 
time the nation as a whole reached 
the militant tempo te entertain such 
a revolutionary programme two years 
later, the CPI itself abandoned its 
own programme, thanks to the com- 
pulsions of the international Com- 
munist movement, 

By now the CPI had to go fully 
underground as the police hunt had 
already begun for the party. Ву this 
time also, the split with the Congress 
Socialists came not so much because 
of any basic clash on the political 
line but because the Congress Social- 
ists were angry that a considerable 
portion of their following had been 
won over by the Communists. As 
for the Forward Bloc, the CPI while 
co-operating with it, always demar- 
cated itself organisacionally from it. 

Left in the isolation of the 
underground, largely immobilised, 
the CPI slowly fell & prey to its old 
sectarian dope. In October 1940, 
the clandestine organ, Communist, 
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denounced Nehru's role: “to bark at 
the Communis:s and to hang revolu- 
tionary drapings round the Working 
Committee resolutions.” However, 
the revolutionary impetuosity of the 
CPI in those early days of the war 
did not seem to have been inspired 
by any Comintern adventurism, for, 
though Moscow occasionally made 
critical references to the Gandhian 
line, it did not go in for wholesale 
ызы of the national leader- 
ship. 


Six-Month Debate 

The CPI's “People’s War” slogan 
did not come automatically with the 
entry of the Soviet Union in the war 
against Hitler, as is sometimes popu- 
larly said. In fact, it took the CPI 
Jeadership full six months before it 
made the vote face. The period 
from June, 1941 (when the Nazi 
Army attacked the Soviet Union) 
to December, saw an agonising state 
of debate inside the CPI, in which the 
impact of the international Com- 
munist movement was acutely felt. 

The question which sharply came 
up before the Indian Communists in 
those crucial months was: would not 
support to the war help our own 
oppressor namely, British imperial- 
tsm? In fact, the very first reaction 
of the CPI leadership was given in 
the Politbureau statement . of July, 
1941: “There can be no change in 
our policy until a real people's 
government which unequivocally re- 
nounces imperialist aims in this war 
as well as in India and in the colo- 
nies, comes to power. We can 
tender really effective aid to the 
Soviet Union only as a free people.” 


In October, 1941, the Central 
Committce of the British Communist 
Party declared that “the victory of 
Nazi Germany and its Axis partners 
would mean not only the enslave- 
ment of the peoples of Europe, but 
also a worse slavery of the people of 
India than ever known before” 
while the victory of the Allies together 
with the Soviet Union would bring 
about “the most favourable world 
condition for the liberation of the 
Indian people". They were catego- 
Tic in their assertion that “the path 
to Indian independence lies through 
the victory cf the Soviet Union and 
its allies over Fascism”. 

About the same time, leading 
Communists in detention took the 
same view and by the middle of 


December, the Politbureau came out 
with the slogan: “Make the Indian 
people play a people's role in the 
People's War." In elaboration of 
the same line, P. C. Joshi pictures- 
quely wrote in the booklet, Forward 
to Freedom, February 1942, “our 
support to the war has to be un- 
qualified, whole-hearted and full- 
throated.” And heleft no ambiguity 
when he said: “We differ from those 
who say we must be free first before 
we fight freedom’s war.” 


"But the stigma of being anti- 
national did not touch them until 
August 1942, when the A.I.C.C. took 
the final plunge with the Quit India 
Resolution. In fact the weeks pre- 
ceding this momentous session saw 
Communist leadership engaged in 
hectic- efforts to lobby Congress 
leaders, and throughout they tried to 
maintain the most persuasive atti- 
tude, devoid of sectarianism. 


In an Open Letter to the Con- 
gress Working Committee, the CPI 
appealed in July 1941: “You are the 
respected leadership of our proud 
national movement, represented by 
the great Congress, which has been 
built up with the blood of our mar- 
tyrs, which is supported by count- 
less millions of our people.. .We 
Communists are 15 years old, born 
in the womb of the same broad 
national movement and we have 
endeavoured our very best to streng- 
then it. All of us proudly carry our 
Congress membership card, as a 
treasured possession of our national 
heritage, as a living inspiration to 
fight the battle of India's freedom, 
shoulder to shoulder with our fellow 
patriots.” 


Quarantine 

But the inexorable logic of the 
"People's War" slogan practically 
quarantined them when they oppos- 
ed the Quit India Resolution. Their 
isolation was intensified all the more 
when the British Government put 
down with severe violence the spon- 
taneous nation-wide movement in the 
wake of the wholesale arrest of na- 
tional leadership. 


The implications and the impact 
of the People's War line of the CPI 
were far-reaching, and will constitute 
the next instalment of this discussion 
on Communist Rethinking. 


(To be continued next week) 
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EPAL IN WORLD AFFAIRS 
ALVUS МЕРТ PROSPECTS BIOSCOMD 
:АМІМС OF APIROHADI- ГЖ Шоп 
ЕЕ IMIS WS ДЕЛУ: ISM 


HAPTER LEAN 2 КЕКЕК 


Commumicaliard 


VINOBAJI AND PRESS 


L write this letter with reference 
to your comments regarding the 


attitude of a section of the West 


Bengal Press towards Acharya Vinoba 
Bhave (Two voices—one treme, 
Mainstream, Мау 18). I was shocked 
to note your view that “а section of 
tae West Bengal Press had launched 
an obscene tirade." (P. 4) against 
the Acharya. 1 feel this is not 
correct. 


The regard which the Bengal 
Fress and the people as a whole do 
possess for Vinobaji is very great, 
and the recent reception given to him 
snows the reverence we have for him. 
[т is a matter of principle which lec 
some portion of the Bengal Press to 
criticize him, and that too has been 
mainly on the ground of his kind 
attitude shown to the aggressor— 
China. One cannot have any doubt, 
teing a true citizen of India, about 
Ше aggressiveness and meanness of 
China (and not of the Chinese people) 
that came to the limelight in the 
recent past. And Bengal being the 
seat of patriotism in this country 
cannot pardon any person pleading 
for an aggressor. 


T regret that such fallacious views 


egainst a particular section in the. 


country too obviously known for 
their patriotic attitude, may harm 
the interests of the nation. Acharya 
Vinoba Bhave is respected by each 
Bengalee, and the recent’ rousing 
reception, given to this great man by 
the people and the Bengal .Press 
would reveal the fact. As a journa- 
list J may conclude that the political 
views of Acharya Vinoba Bhave are 
debatable in Bengal, but not his 
qualities, and the love he has for 
humanity. 


Aurobindo Banerjee 
New DELHI 


Editor Replies : We would only 
‘ike to draw the reader’s attention to 
-he sharp criticism made by the Prime 
Minister in Parliament about some 
of the objectionable editorial com- 
ments against Acharya Vinoba Bhave 
in a section of the Calcutta press. 
As for Acharya Bhave’s stand to- 
wards China, we have to disagree 


- nutritious value. 


with the reacer that it amounted to 
“kind attitude shown to the aggres- 
sor" or that he was “pleading fer 
an aggressor.” 


E ж ж 


WORKING GIRLS’ FIGHT 


The inmates of New Delhi’s Work- 
ing Girls’ Hostel on Curzon Road 
decided that things had gone.too far. 
What with a termagant of a Hostel 
Superintendent and bad messing 
arrangements, the young working 
girls could take it thus far and no 
farther! 


Most of the girls earned a month- 
ly salary between Rs 100 and Rs 300 
each, and their board and lodging 
came to Rs 55 for Govt. employees 
and Rs 75 for non-Govt employees. 
From December Jast, the charges 
were raised to Rs 63 and Rs 81 res- 
pectively. Although the rates were 
reised in December, the hostel autho- 
rities did not warn the girls, and 
suddently this month the collection 
of arrears began and the girls pro- 
tested. Mos: of them can hardly 
afford the increased rates and all of 
them cannot pay such a large sum 
of arrears immediately cven by 
instalments. 

Moreover, conditions in the hostel 
did not encourage higher payments. 
Food was badly served and had no 
The girls had to 
supplement their diet. The Hostel 
authorities had the attitude of prison 
camp wardens. The harassed girls 
went on a boycott of the “mess” 
and made their own arrangements 
for meals. The girls seem willing to 
co-operate to minimise expenses but 
high-handedness is something that 


' they are not ready to tolerate. 


Exploitat:on of working girls by 


" veople running establishments seems 


то be a common pastime. Every 
time maintenance bills mount up—- 
perhaps due to bad handling—the 
inmates are made to suffer. Easy- 
money ideas have a tendency to 
boomerang sometimes. 

What the Capital needs today is 
service flats or more hostels for the 
ever-increasing numbers of women 
who are in professions. 


Leela Singh 
New DELHI 
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MEANING OF AMROHA 


Beating of breasts and tearing of hair is hardly 
the kind of reaction that the outcome of the Amroha by- 
election should evoke on the part of progressive elements 
in the country. It is undeniable that Acharya Kripa- 
lani’s return with a huge majority has gladdened the 
hearts of the Right, whether inside or outside the Con- 
gress, as also the communalists. Approving echoes 
can be heard even in the distant West. But that is 
only one side of the picture. 

The crucial question that progressive elements in all 
parties have to ask themselves earnestly is: How is it 
that the Congress nominee received such a trouncing 
in a constituency considered to be a Congress strong- 
hold? And, having found the true answer, it is for the 
Leftist forces to devise ways to meet the situation. 

One answer—perhaps the most ominous—is that 
the Amroha result is the success of highly efficient 
machinery over ramshackle organization, confused 
thinking and part betrayal. The Congress made 
two initial blunders: a firm decision on the choice 
of candidate in the very first instance would have 
kept the atmosphere at least partly clear of the commu- 
nal virus: and having wrongly decided on replacing the 
first nominee with a Muslim leader, a choice more accept- 
able to the constituency could have been made. How 
the choice of the right type of candidate makes all the 
difference was shown in Jaunpur where a socialist- 
minded: Congressman could defeat decisively a stalwart 
of the Jan Sangh. 

Apart from these, however, there were other factors 
which contributed to the defeat of Hafiz Mohammed 
Ibrahim. The most important was the part played by 
some top Congress leaders whose sympathies have al- 
ways been with Acharya Kripalani and Right reaction, 
and who are opposed to the basic policies which Jawahar- 
lal Nehru has enunciated. It is quite significant that 
many of the leaders of the Pradesh Congress, including 
Ministers, did not go once to the constituency to work for 
the Congress candidate, despite it having been declared 
a prestige contest. To them obviously Congress prestige 
mattered less than a decisive defeat for Congress policies. 

This does not apply only to the Pradesh Congress 
leadership. Many Central leaders also failed to do 
their duty. Most unforgivable of all is perhaps the fail- 
ure of those who persuaded Hafiz to file his nomination 
at the last moment, to go and work for his success. 

It is necessary for Left Congressmen to be fear- 
lessly self-critical of the shortcomings in their own front. 
With the challenge thrown at the Acharya and his 
Right supporters, they should have gone in for a total 
call-up of their own strength, as was done in North Bom- 
bay. For, it is to be frankly understood that the Right 
can never be trounced by a mobilisation of mullahs and 


religious divines, however respected they may be. 

The glib theory that is being advanced today even in 
Left circles about the rise of the Jan Sangh and Black 
Reaction in U.P. gives only a partial view of the reality. 
There is no doubt that the Jan Sangh and its campaign 
arm, the R.S.S., were fully mobilised and worked tireless- 
ly in Amroha, while the Congress campaign machinery 
was rusty, disorganised and thoroughly undependable. 
But before one is overwhelmed by the spectre of the Jan 
Sangh, one should think of Jaunpur marking a defeat for 
thz Jan Sangh, as also of Farrukhabad, where Dr Lohia’s 
victory over Dr Keskar is more a triumph of personality 
and of the Ѕосіа 151 leader’s Left appeal than a result of 
Jan Sangh support which came handy to him. 

The Left has to draw the right lesson from Amroha. 
Against the rumbling discontent of the common man 
over the economic hardships that he has to bear, it 
is not enough to ask him to vote for or against a parti- 
cular candidate. The programmatic battle can be 
avoided by a conservative but not by a progressive. 
The time has come when the masses can be rallied not 
by the spell of personalities or by the halo of the past 
glory of the Congress, but only by a bold and determined 
struggle for a radical programme which the Left Con- 
gressmen have up to this day failed to work out. 
There is more than ordinary significance in Dr Lohia's 
cal! for “а grass-roots Leftism in place of the summit 
pseudo-Leftism of today.” 

These are some of the lessons of Amroha. But there 
are others which are as important for the nation as a 
whole. From North Bombay to Amroha, Right 
reaction has travelled a long way up, avenging its defeat. 
There is no doubt that Acharya Kripalani's re-entry into 
Parliament means a very substantial accession of strength 
for them, not because of any great qualities possessed by 
the Acharya but because of the nature and purpose of 
the elements that have helped him win. There will be 
broad smiles all the way from Peking to the Pentapon. 

And they will all act now to drive this advantage 
home. This is г testing time for the national leader- 
ship, particularly for Jawaharlal Nehru. The Prime 
Minister’s policy of compromising with the Right for the 
sake of escaping a showdown has hurt more than it has 
helped the people. It is time now to call a halt to this 
po-icy of softening Right reaction by compromises. Firm 
and forthright steps to hasten the pace towards social 
advance are urgently called for. 

We have never presumed to offer advice to the 
Prime Minister. But today we have to say this: 
If he fails to act now, the danger of vested interests 
taking over cannot be ruled out. And such a take-over 
can mean only one thing: the people of this country 
will not be able to achieve socialism peacefully. 


Comments 





Patil and Food 


Sri 5. K. PATIL’s anxiety to secure an endless supply of 
foodgrains from America under PL-480 should occasion 
little surprise. His public pronouncement zhat for years 
to come food production in India will depend solely on 
the vagaries of the monsoon left no one in any doubt 
about Sri Patil’s capacity as Food Minister or about 
how he would plan to meet the country’s growing needs 
in this direction. 

Evidently his strong views regarding the monsoon 
and American bounties are not fully shared by the 
Cebiret, for the scope of his mission to the U.S. has been 
restricted to seeking extension of time for fulfilment of 
the existing PL-480 agreement. His project for the con- 
clusion of a fresh agreement stands shelved. 

Sri Patil’s mission should make the Government 
give serious thought to what has happened to the focd 
situation under his stewardship. It is possible that for 
the sake of the doubtful advantage of Cabinet harmony 
a patchwork understanding might have been evolved 
between the Planning Commission and the Food and 
Agriculture Ministry. 

But this is hardly to solve the basic questions raised 
by Sri Nanda. We are a long way from the target 
of self-sufficiency in foodgrains; and if Sri Patil conti- 
nues to be Food Minister.and no change in direction 
is brought about, we shall continue for years to come to 
depend on bounties from elsewhere. The effect of such 
abject dependence on our freedom of functioning shouid 
be quite obvious. When our ambition is to be self- 
sufficient even in the difficult sphere of defence produz- 
tion, it is hardly necessary to emphasize that self- 
dependence in the matter of the peoples basic food 
needs is the very foundation of freedom from external 
pressure. 

Sri Patil’s easy solution of “‘buffer stocks" may һер 
to keep him in office longer than is safe to keep him in 
the country’s interest. But it certainly -will make the 
country vulnerable to political pressure. What even the 
massive Chinese attack failed to achieve Sri Patil may 
succeed in achieving if the Cabinet and Parliament do 
not deal with him and his politics boldly and swiftly. 


Plan Thinking 


Тнв planners are thinking of the Fourth Plan рго- 
grammes of industrial development. The move to set 
up special cells to help the existing study groups in for- 
mulating these programmes should cause some serious 
thinking at the highest levels about the progress of the 
first three Plans. Are we going in the right direction? 
And are we moving fast enough towards our professed 
goal of a socialist economy? 

The high hopes raised among the people by Parlia- 
ment's affirmation of the goal of socialism and by the 
ruling party's Avadi and Nagpur resolutions have been 
belied by the hard reality. It is true that a section of 
the Government has been trying hard to bring about the 
realization of the goals envisaged; but then it is equally 
true that others, more powerful because of their back- 


ing, have thwarted these plans at every turn. 

Thus we have seen the spectacle of the promise of 
a growing public sector and a dwindling private sector 
being put virtually upside down. 

While it is true that some public sector projects have 
come up, it is undeniable that in the last five or six years 
the private sector has grown much stronger. Even the 
vague threat of nationalization has been removed, and 
the big industrial and business monopolists feel confident 
of a secure future in which to continue to exploit the 
people. In fact, they feel strong enough to hope to be 
able to control the Government in a bigger way, and 
in fact to take over completely when the opportunity 
presents itself. 

This is the danger in the present nebulous situation 
to which the planners as well as Parliament have to 
pay serious attention. If Right-wing plans to 
thwart the growth of the public sector succeed, frustra- 
tion among the common people will inevitably get 


- accentuated and the very concept of peaceful transition 


to socialism which we have evolved with so much care 
may be threatened. 

Jt is therefore necessary that in shaping the Fourth 
Plan and formulating the programmes to be implemented 
under it, these factors should be kept in mind constantly. 
It must be ensured that in the course of the Fourth Plan 
at least severe curbs will be put on the growth of mono- 
poly and big business and that the public sector will 
expand to cover the bulk of the nation's economy. To 
mention only a few possibilities, banking and general 
insurance as well as the oil industry must be nationaliz- 
ed; the jute industry must be taken over; the press must 
be freed of control by big business houses; prices of all 
essential commodities must be regulated strictly, even if it 
is not possible to take over their production completely. 

This is the final opportunity-for the Congress. lf 
it fails the people, it will have to face the consequences. 


A New Leaf 


Іон in Parliament at first sight seems a contradiction 
in terms, for we have grown used to'thinking of him as 
the stormy petrel who will not be bound down by parlia- 
mentary discipline. Of course even now it is not certain 
that he will be, considering the performance of his 
disciples in Delhi as well as in Lucknow. : 

Nevertheless, Dr Lohia’s entry into Parliament is 
welcome, especially on account of two of his qualities 
which are beyond question: first, his faith in socialist 
unity (although this is somewhat undermined by his 
rather egocentrist approach to Left leadership) and 
secondly, the enormous courage bordering sometimes on 
impetuosity which makes him so outspoken where others 
would hesitate. 

At any rate, once again in his picturesque life Lohia 
has now an opportunity to work constructively for the 
socialist India of his dreams. It is up to him to put 
this opportunity to the best usc. Т 

As for other Leftists, it would be well if they could 
forget their prejudice or even legitimate dislike and try 
to take his help in forging a united front of leftists which 
may facilitate progress towards the nation’s accepted goal 
of socialism on the one hand, and, on the other, prevent 
the reactionary forces of the Right from gaining further 
подр by reason of the absence of a strong and united 
Left. 
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СООР OFFICES PROSPECTS ж 
ж ТТК?" DISAPPOINTMENT 


BETWEEN Sri Т.Т, Krishnama- 

chari selling his wares in the 
West and Washington making a re- 
appraisal of President Ayub's policy, 
New Delhi is in a state of suspended 
animation wiih regard to both 
Kashmir and massive aid from Ame- 
rica. 

Although the talks with Mr 
Bhutto ended finally on a note of 
frustration, the overall impression 
in the Capital today is that the last 
word has not yet been said on the 
Kashmir issue. It is generally felt 
here that the surprise termination 
of the talks mainly at the initiative of 
Pakistan, was meant to impress 
America more than India. Through- 
out his recent political postures 
whether in relation to China, India, 
Nepal or the West, President Ayub 
seems to be specialising in the poli- 
tics of pressure. The angry outburst 
over the Kashmir talks so calculated- 
ly dramatised by Mr Bhutto—later 
on, the cue was taken up in Rawal- 
pindi—had almost the familiar Pek- 
ing ring though it was really meant 
to prove to Washington that it 
should not take Pakistan for granted 
just because she happens to be one 
of its military allies. 

There is, therefore. little optimism 
in New Delhi about the prospects of 
any new move for settlement. While 
New Delhi has readily agreed to the 
Western suggestion for third party 
good offices, the over-all impression 
here is that, as things stand, one 
does not know how any good offices 
can just now help to tone down 
Pakistani recalcitiiancc. Mr Bhutto's 
refusal to subscribe even to a “Хо- 
War" declaration is regarded as 
ominous. There is a feeling of 
oppressive uncertainty here about 
Pakistan's next move. 

Considered American opinion, 
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however, is that Presideat Ayub could 
be brought round to accepting the 
Western line on the Kashmir ques- 
tion. Mr Dean Rusk is reported 
to have made an assessment of his 
recent talks in New Delhi and 
Rawalpindi. This has been circulat- 
ed in top American circles. 

According to this assessment, the 
U.S. Administration seems to be con- 
fident that with careful handling, 
Pakistan can be persuaded by the 
West to accept the proposal for 
third party good offices. After Prime 
Minister Nehru's prompt and public 
acceptance of the third-party propo- 
sal, the initiative seems to have been 
partially won by New Delhi on this 
Score and it is now Washington's 
turn to persuade its dependent ally, 
Pakistan, to accept the proposal. 

` It is understood that four names 
have come up in the exchanges and 
consultations between India, Pakis- 
tan and the Western Powers for the 
third party good offices. These are: 
Mr Eugene Black, Mr Ellsworth 
Bunker, Mr Livingstone Merchant 
and Sir Oliver Franks. 

Of these, ladia's objections are 
likely to be against Mr Black and 
Mr Merchant. For one thing, India 
had in the past declined an American 
suggestion for Mr Black's mediation 
on the Indo-Pakistan dispute on 
Kashmir. To accept it now might 
be regarded as stepping down from 
the previous position. Secondly, 
Мг Biack's close connection with 
dollar aid outfit makes it embarras- 
sing for New Delhi to accept his good 
offices in view of the danger of the 
two being mixed up. 

As for Mr Merchant, he was the 
American negotiator a few years 
ago between Afghanistan and Pakis- 
tan in the controversy over Pakhtoo- 
nistan. One notices a s:zrong allergy 


in New Delhi to Mr Merchant's 
name. 

Mr Ellsworth Bunker has made a 
name with the Bunker Plan for the 
settlement of the West Irian dispute 
between the Dutch and Indone- 
nesian Governments. There seems to 
be no particular resistance on the 
part of New Delhi to accepting 
Mr Bunker for the good offices assign- 
ment. But it is very doubtful whether 
Pakistan will agree to accept Mr 
Bunker since he happened to be the 
American Ambassador in New Delhi 
at one time with a record which is 
friendly to India. 

The only other name now being 

-mentioned is that of Sir Oliver 
Franks, the well-known Oxford Don 
turned successful diplomat. Although 
nothing definite has been decided, 
it wil not be surprising if this 
delicate assignment goes to the lot 
of Sir Oliver. 

' The procedure and the choice of 
person for the good offices mission 
may be finalised in the next few 
weeks through normal diplomatic 
channels. However, no important 
development is expected to take place 
until July since June is the month 
reserved for most of the V.LP. 
tours abroad. Besides, a large num- 
ber of External Affairs executives 
are due to go on holiday. 


* ж Ж 


WHILE fuller assessment of Sri 

Krishnamachari’s American visit 
is awaited, New Dethi has sized up, 
on a preliminary basis, the result of 
this much-publicised venture. It can 
hardly be said that the authorities 
in the Capital have been satisfied 
with what has been achieved by 
T.T.K., because it is clear that 
despite his high-powered efforts, the 
unbending opposition of the anti- 
India lobby in the U.S. Congress is 
acting as a deterrent on the Kennedy 
Administration. 

Even Sri Krishnamachari’s under- 
lining of the danger of renewed 
Chinese attack does not seem to have 
dislodged Washington experts from 
their calculations against any immi- 
nence of such.a threat. The refusal 
to supply supersonic fighters and also 
the latest model transport aircraft 
shows that the position taken by the 
Pentagon at the time of the Bhootha- 
lingam Mission has undergone hardly 
any change as a result of Sri Krishna- 
machari’s persuasive efforts. 

The elaboration of the total 


Indiar defence build-up as six billion 
dollars over three years—of which a 
quarter would be required in foreign 
exchange—arpears to have hardly 
impressed the U.S. authorities to go 
in for areappraisal of their own stand 
on the question of military aid to 
India. This is evident from T.T.K.’s 
complaint that the matching formula 
in the sphere of military aid would 
be unrealistic. 

So far as economic aid for deve- 
lopment is concerned, the prospect 
is hardly encouraging. It is now re- 
vealed that at the last meeting of the 
Aid India Club, the reluctance in 
coming out with massive aid could 
be seen not only in the case of West 
Germany and France but of Britain 
as well. 

With all our maximum lobbying, 
what is expected amounts to a slight 
relief in the matter of interest and 
nothing more. The Paris meeting of 
the Aid-India Club scheduled in the 
first week of June is therefore viewed 
with hardly any enthusiasm in offi- 
cial quarters here. 

The overall picture that emerges 
frcm these overtures to the West is 
that while immediately large-scale 
relief in defence requirements is al- 
most ruled out, a big standby on the 
economic front also is not in sight. 
The gloomy prognostications of some 
of the friendly economists in the West 
about the future of the Third Plan 
can, under tbe circumstances, hardly 
be contradicted by knowledgeable 
sources in New Delhi. 

к ж ж 


HE conference of Indian diplo- 

mats in the South-East Asian 
region, meeting in New Delhi in the 
next few days, is preceded by a cer- 
tain amount of preparations on the 
pa:t of the External Affairs Minis- 
try. Besides, the tour undertaken in 
the region by Sri Dinesh Singh, 
Deputy External Affairs Minister, 
is meant to secure on-the-spot im- 
pressions about the problems to be 
faced on the diplomatic front in the 
coming period in South-East Asia. 

Tbe main items on the agenda are 
reporiedly, the question of Malay- 
sia; the situation in Laos; the pro- 
blem of countering Chinese propa- 
ganda against India in South-East 
Asia; the question of economic 
assistance to South East Asian coun- 
tries; and, finally, the role of Indian 
diplomatic personnel in this sensitive 
zone. 

Regarding Malaysia, the public 


statement of the Prime Minister made 
in Parliament in February last, did 
not go beyond welcoming the emer- 
gence to freedom from colonial yoke 
of the different constituents of the 
Malaysian Federation. He did not 
at the time make an open declaration 
of support to the concept of the 
Federation itself. Recently, how- 
ever, it is learnt that the Prime 
Minister wrote to Tengku Abdul 
Rehman giving his categorical support 
to the plan of Malaysian federation. 
This is believed to be in reply to a 
communication from the Malayan 
Prime Minister himself seeking clari- 
fication of New Delhi’s stand on the 
Malaysian project. 

As for Laos, the Indian position 
is claimed to be guided strictly by the 
Geneva understanding. According 
to this, the support and strengthening 
of he hands of the neutralist Prime 
Minister, Prince Souvanna Phouma, 
is the guiding line for Indian con- 
duct. In Laos, any attempt to attack 
or subvert Prince Souvanna Phou- 
ma’s position will be opposed by 
New Delhi; and its briefing for the 
Indian Chairman of the International 
Control Commission is based on this 
understanding. 

It is pointed out here that this 
stand earned the displeasure of cer- 
tain Western circles in the past; and 
today the tables have turned, and the 
criticism of the Indian stand has 
come more from Pathet Lao and 
Chinese sides. 

As for the Soviet position, it is 
now felt here that the highly critical 
opinion expressed by Mr Gromyko 
some time back has been 0} a consi- 
derable extent modified recently. 
It is significant in this context that 
Laos is figuring prominently in the 
current Rusk-Dobrynin talks in 
Washington. 

According to estimates in New 
Delhi, Pathet Lao intransigence 
is really the expression of Vietnamese 
and Chinese positions rather than 
that of Moscow. With Mr Liu Shao 
Chi’s successful lobbying at Hanoi 
in the ideological warfare against 
Mr Khrushchev, there seems to be 
little room for Dr Ho Chi Minh to 
act as a sobering influence on the 
more militant wing of the Pathet Lao. 

* ж ж 


PRESIDENT Ayub’s flamboyant 

utterances during his visit to 
Kathmandu have not come as a sur- 
prise in New Delhi. Observers how- 
ever are closely scrutinising the latest 


trends in Nepal’s foreign policy. After 
Sri Lal Bahadur Shastri’s successful 
mission, we seemed to have suc- 
ceeded in getting Nepal on the right 
side. This assessment might have to 
be revised in the light of this latest 
demonstration of Napalese-Pakistani 
entente. 

According to observers here, King 
Mahendra's strategy of hobnobbing 
with China was frowned upon by the 
Western powers. And they are 
understood to have made quite 
clear to him the implications of this 
dangerous game, which in concrete 
terms would have meant the loss of 
Western economic aid for Nepal. 

Perhaps realising the magnitude 
of this loss, King Mahendra has now 
switched on to a new phase of power- 
politics alignment. This sudden welling 
up of friendship for President Ayub 
is thus based not merely on the ideolo- 
gical affinity flowing from a common 
concept of benevolent dictatorship. 
Rather the strategy seems to have as 
its main lever the rallying of anti- 
Indian forces so that nonstop tor- 
ments might be kept up for hard 
bargaining with New Delhi. Obvi- 
ously, in this scheme of things, a 
demonstration of friendship with 
President Ayub fits in beautifully. 

On Pakistan’s part too, this joining 
of hands across the Himalayas with 
the Hindu monarchy of Nepal is 
part of the grand strategy of 
constant tantrums against India. 
The logic which took Mr Bhutto 
to Peking has now showed its 
ramification in President Ayub’s 
demonstration of gushing affection 
for King Mahendra. 


* * * 


THE President’s goodwill tour to 
Afghanistan and Iran has brought 
into focus the need for closer 
understanding of the world at 
our doorstep. The friendly feel- 
ings towards India demonstrated 
during the visit will no doubt be 
an asset for our foreign policy, while 
the President’s own pronouncement 
explaining in a dignified manner the 
country’s stand in a world beset 
with difficulties will leave a lasting 
impression on all forces in these 
countries. 

Perhaps the conclusion can be 
ventured that it may be more worth- 
while to spend a little more of our 
time and resources in cultivating our 
neighbours than concentrating our 
entire attention on running after the 
big powers. 
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INDUSTRIAL POLICY & LICENSING SYSTEM 


RECENTLY, Sri Manubhai Shah 
wrote to the Prime Minister criti- 
cising the working of the industrial 
licensing policies. He was reported to 
have warned that the prevailing prac- 
tice helped the growth of concentra- 
tion in hands of private sector. 

The controversy came up before 
Parliament, where the Prime Minister 
made a statement on April 23 
defending the Government’s indus- 
trial Policy as also the licensing pro- 
cedures. He claimed the system of 
industrial licensing to be highly 
democratic. To disprove the conten- 
tion that the present procedures 
helped Big Business concentrations, 
the Prime Minister quoted that out 
of the total number of 4211 indus- 
trial licences issued during 1962, 
only 182 had gone to 10 leading 
industrial houses. 

It is therefore necessary to exa- 
mine this system and to find out 
whether the present arrangements 
help the powerful top echelons of the 
private sector. 


Unhealthy Trends 


If a private entrepreneur wants to 
acquire licence, he has to fill in the 
form giving the details. After scru- 
tiny, the Government issues the 
licence. Under Article 15 of the 
Industrial Regulation Act of 1951, 
the Government can revoke any 
licence as a penalty for failure in 
going ahead with the project. Further, 
periodic reports have to be submitted 
by the licence-holder about its pro- 
gress to the Central Advisory Council 
of Industries, Union Ministry of 
Commerce and Industry. The Act as 
it stands provides opportunity for the 
Government to channel development 
in proper direction for stepping up the 
programme of industrialization as 
also for attaining its social objective. 

Unfortunately, in practice this 
Act seems to encourage certain un- 
healthy trends. The concentration 
of economic power is growing. 
According to the reported conclu- 
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sions of Mahalanobis Committee 
on distribution of Nacional income 
the concentration of economic power 
is growing not only in national in- 
come but also in the possession of 
national wealth. The Prime Minister’s 
assurances in Parliament that the 
Government would taxe action to 
check this unwholesom2 tendency has 
not evoked enthusiasm precisely be- 
cause the Government practice be- 
les this promise. 


Top Ten 

According to the reported con- 
clusions of the Mahalanobis Com- 
mittee, in 1951, ten largest groups 
of industries in India controlled the 
interest of 876 companies with a total 
share capital of Rs 202 crores. In 
1958 their tentacles extended to 929 
companies with a shzre capital of 
Rs 292 crores which amounts to 25 
per cent of the entire non-govern- 
mental share capital in the country. 

Thelicences issued in 1960 and 
1961 by the Ministry of Commerce 
and Industry seem to encourage this 
trend. It iscalculated that in 1960 and 
1961, 25 top business zroups could 
bag one-tenth of the to-al number of 
licences issued. Birlas got 57, the 
largest number of licences. Next comes 
Tatas with 30 licences; Kasturbhai 
Lalbhai group had 13. 

This tendency is seen also in the 
total output commanded by this big 
business sector. Іп the case of 
cement, one major group accounts 
for 45 per cent of the total output. 
This trend is noticeable in chemical 
and engineering industries as well, 

The explanation is usually given 
that certain industries need entre- 
preneurial capacity which a Big 
Business unit alone can provide. 
The Primè Minister said in Lok 
Sabha on April 23, thet in “capital 
intensive industries" which need, 
among other things, “һе provision 
of experienced managerial talent,” 
the Government would have to 
consider application fram “the larger 


industrial groups." This may sound 
reasonable, but the actual practice 
certainly question the soundness 
of the approach. 

It is true that starting a modern 
large-scale industry demands not only 
large amount of capital but techni- 
que and entrepreneurial capacity. 
But this inadequacy cannot be met 
by favouring Big Business. Rather 
the risk in such a policy is shown 
in the experiences of the last 12 
years when patronage for the top- 
most group in the private sector has 
led to concentration of ownership 
of huge capital in the hands of a 
üny coterie. On the other hand, 
encouragement given to small and 
needy firms can ensure industrialisa- 
tion without a tendency to private 
monopoly formations. 


Excessive Licensing 


Another disturbing tendency in 
industrial licensing is the practice of 
excessive licensing and excessive re- 
voking. This damages the chances 
of attaining the set target of produc- 
tion ofthe Plan. The Chairman of 
the Central Industrial Advisory 
Council once spoke optimistically 
about the number of licences issued 
every year. Every year: nearly 
1900 applications for licenses аге 
received and nearly half are rejected. 
Reasons are not publicly known. In 
1961, 2142 applications were consi- 
dered, out of which 972 were reject- 
ed and 1170 licences were issued. 

Moreover, the total capacity 
expected in the industries for which 
the licences are issued is generally 
higher than the targeted capacity in 
the Plan. This is explained by the 
fact that it is not easy to calculate in 
advance as to how many industrial- 
ists will actually use the licences. 
Although granting the possibility of 
the low actual capacity of industries 
make one suspect the presence of 
certain undesirable interests among 
the licence holders. The following 
table shows the position of certain 


Industries which 1s very disturbing: 

This table is only indicative of 
the nature of the problem. In fact, 
many more industries are afflicted by 
this handicap. One is tempted to 
suspect that this trend—which shows 
actual capacity reached being extre- 
mely low—is not merely the result of 
difficulties involved in the establish- 
ment of industries but may very well 
be due to the calculated attempt of 
the vested industries to prevent the 
establishment of new industries, 


only 110 thousand tons a year; wat 
is, nearly 60 pez cent below the capa- 
city expected. 

This is- due пої only -to 
the failure of this public sector in 
reacliing its target, but because to a 
large extent the private sector has 
miserably failed. 

їп 1959 the Government threw 
open the fertiliser industry to the 


private sector. As the table shows, ' 


licences were issued to private 
sector but these were not utilised by 


CAPACITY STATISTICS OF MAJOR INDUSTRIES 
Third Plan Targets And Progress As On 1-8-62 














Total Gap 
Third licensed between 
Name of the Plan capacity Existing I Plan 
industry Target. incliding capacity and 
Capacity existing Licensed 
capacity capacity 
(in thousand tons) 
Steel Casting 200.00 242.93 45.90 42.93 
Steel Forging 3 242.12 42.12 42.3 
Aluminium 87.50 133.36 52.40 45.86 
Paper & Paste Board 820.00 1,196.94 410.00 376.94 
Nitrogen Fertilizer 1,000.00 1,137.80 248.30 337.80 
Phosphatic Fertilizer 500.00 445.53 88.39 54.37 


which, if permitted, would lead to 
tise in production and thereby reduce 
the profit margin. 


Fertilizer Industry 

The fertilizer industry provides 

an interesting case study. This indus- 

“try is supposed to save foreign 
exchange directly as well as indirect- 
ly: directly, by producing more ferti- 
lizer in the country and thereby re- 
ducing costly imports; and indirect- 
ly 5y increasing agricultural produc- 
tioa thereby reducing food imports 
which are a heavy drain on foreign 
exchange: 

But the situation in the fertiliser 
industry has not helped to attain 
these objectives. Actually, our im- 
ports of fertiliser have increased 
from Rs 6 crores per year during 
the First Plan to roughly Rs 10 crores 
per year in the Second Plan and the 
first two years of the Third Plan. 
This is not because of the demand 
for ihe product having gone up be- 
yoad the target but because of the 
dismal record of production: the 
production target at the end of the 
Second Plan was 290 thousand tons 
but the actual production reached 





them. But the Government did not 
take any action. Although Sri C. 
Subramaniam recently threatened 
that the Government would take over 
these units, nothing effective has so 
far been done to bring the truants 
to book. 


Revoked Licences 


Another aspect of licensing which 
has come in the way of speedy indus- 
irialisation is the large number of 
licences being revoked. This leads 
to a lot of wastage of time. Normally 
every month nearly 20 licences are 
revoked. This revoking takes place 
only after a year's failure of the 
licence-holder to take any effective 
step, and subsequent warning through 


“show cause" notices which also 
involves time. 
There is hardly апу serious 


effort to scrutinise the applications 
carefully from the angle of over-all 
national interest. The fact that the 
powerful “Contact Men" of the top 
business houses can go on putting 
pressure through their numerous 
links in the Secretariat shows that 
vigilance is sorely lacking on this 


score against Ine Manipulations ог 
Big Business: houses. І 
ing, for instance, that there have 
been cases of licences being. granted 
to firms already suspect and against 
whom proceedings for irregularities 
have been instituted. 

The Prime Minister, іп Parlia- 
ment made a statement that "full 
weightage” had been given to region- 
al distribution of industries when 
licences were issued. But a sample 
study of the licences issued do not 
confirm this. In November 1959, 
175 licences were issued of which 
Bombay took 57 of which again 24 
were located in Bombay city alone. 
West Bengal took 28. In December 
1959 the total licences issued were 
137; Bombay took 59. 


Under-utilization 

Apart from the wrong system of 
issuing industrial licences resulting 
in concentration of power, there is 
another serious drawback on this 
score. There are a number of cases 
in which the industries cannot utilise 
the already existing capacity. To 
issue new licenses in such cases can 
by no means help to increase the 
production. According to the study 
made by Sir Donald Macdougall, 
out of 121 industries examined, 13 
work less than 40 per cent of their 
capacity. Seventeen work at less 


"than 50 per cent capacity. According 


to Engineering Industries Survey, 
all engineering industries work less 
than 60 per cent capacity. Certain 
other industries also work at very 
low utilization of their capacity. For 
example, Copper sheets-and-circles 
industry works at the rate of only 6.8 
per cent of its total capacity. 

The Prime Minister has said that 
“if the plan targets have to be expe- 
ditiously achieved," application from 
the big industrial groups could not 
be ignored. Butthe above record 
shows that private sector ipso facto 
does not ensure speedy industriail- 
sation. 

АП this shows that although 
Industries Regulation Act by itself 
is not defective, its implementation 
has encouraged unhealthy trends in 
the economy which are not only 
harmful to economic growth but also 
retard the social objectives of our 
planning. - 

(Next week; Detailed analysis 
of the licences issued to 
business houses during 1960 and 
1961). 
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BRITAIN AND KASHMIR TALKS 


THE longest bilateral attempt to 

resolve Indo-Pakistan differences 
over Kashmir has failed. But, signi- 
ficantly, neither country has return- 
ed to the polemical propaganda war- 
fare of the past. 

This may be the result of two 
new clements. Since the initiative 
for the talks came from London and 
Washington, and since both India 
and Pakistan are under varying 
degrees of Anglo-American pressures, 
there may be an understandable 
tactical willingness to maintain some 
kind of mental poise, even a false, 
synthetic climate of subdued hope that 
something may turn up in the future. 


Sterile Policies 


Alternatively, there may be 
genuine sadness in both countries 
that this long and laborious effort 
should have failed, and that the 
Kashmir policies of both Govern- 
ments should have been proved to 
be sterile, incapable of probing new 
frontiers, even to bring about a dur- 
able thaw in the frozen Indo-Pakistan 
relations. 

There was a time when foreign 
policy could afford to be immobile. 
lt used to be considered a virtue. 
Sir Eyre Crowe composed his famous 
“memorandum on British policy” in 
1907, and it provided the basic 
philosophy for British diplomacy for 


many years. But in a changing: 


world like ours—in which power rela- 
tionships are constantly undergoing 
subtle, often invisible, shifts, often 
on diagonal lines—foreign policy, 
to be effcctive, must have sufficient 
mobility. It must be able to anti- 
cipate developments, prepare in 
advance to mest them, and always 
maintain a high degree of initiative. 
These qualities are discernible in the 
diplomacy of the USSR and the 
USA, and, to a large extent, of China 
too. It appears to be generally 
lacking in the diplomacy of Great 
Britain and, in recent years, of our 
own country. 
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Take the Kashmir talks, as the 
most topical example In October- 
November last year, when we were 
shocked beyond measure by the 
Chinese military thrust into our terri- 
tory we were no less surprised by the 
sudden anxiety of Pakistan to woo 
Peking. Highly damaging to our 
interests was the hos-itality Pakis- 
tan offered to the Chinese versions 
of the border dispute as well as of 
the progress of the fighting in Nefa 
and its origin. Indian opinion was 
naturally critical of Pakistan: there 
was a feeling of being let down by a 
neighbour at a most critical hour. 

The Government was far from 
prepared to start talks with Pakis- 
tan for a settlement of the Kashmir 
problem. Yet there was an element 
of compulsion. The troops locked 
up in Jammu and Kashmir had to 
be moved to Nefa; this could not be 
done without а reasoaably depend- 
able assurance that there would be 
no attack from Pakistan. This was, 
of course, a military compulsion. 
India certainly could not afford a war 
on iwo fronts. 


Sandy's Initiative 

The talks were started largely 
because of Anglo-American initiative 
or pressure. The initiative came from 
London in the first instance. It was 
Duncan Sandys, son-ir-law of Wins- 
ton Churchill, who hcpped between 
New Delhi and Karachi to bring 
about the Nehru-Ayub communique. 
Even after the communique was issu- 
ed, both Prime Minister Nehru and 
President Ayub said things which 
would have wrecked th2 talks before 
they began, if it were not for the 
dogged diplomacy of Duncan San- 
dys. His midnight dash to New 
Delhi, and his conversations with a 
somewhat surprised and sleepy 
Nehru—which resulted in an expla- 
natory statement, unorthodox in 
character—made the "ndo-Pakistani 
talks possible. 

Why should Britain have taken 


the initiative for the Kashmir talks? 
Why not the United Statcs? 

Was it not surprising that while 
the bill for substantial military aid to 
India would have to be footed by 
America—and American anxiety for a 
settlement of the Kashmir question 
was known to be sharper than Britain's 
—it was the British Government 
which devised the priority to Kash- 
mir, sold the line to America, and 
succeeded, by a timely stroke of per- 
sonal diplomacy, in bringing Pakis- 
tan and India to the conference 
table? It was also a rare instance 
of diplomatic insight and skill. 


True Perspective 


One should look at the Kashmir 
problem historically for a moment 
in order to get the true perspective 
The accession of Kashmir to India; 
the delayed despatch of Indian 
troops to halt the Pakistani attack; 
the sudden cease fire when actually the 
Indian troops were at an advantage- 
ous position; the reference of the 
Kashmir problem to the United 
Nations, and even the suggestion 
for a plebiscite were some of the 
developments in which the British 
played a predominant role. While 
a British Governor-General of India 
was to a largeextent responsible for 
these developments, the British 
Government as well as the “national” 
press in Britain were openly sympa- 
thetic to the Pakistani claim to 
Kashmir on communal grounds. 

The idea that India must make a 
determined effort to solve the Kash- 
mir problem with Pakistan emanated 
from London. Тһе American 
Government accepted it without 
reservation and perhaps without reali- 
sing the motives behind the British 
move. It was not before he talked 
things over with Sri Nehru in New 
Delhi this month that Mr Dean 
Rusk understood some of the impli- 
cations of the British initiative. But 
it was then too late, and the break- 
down of the Kashmir talks was 


accepted as inevitable. All that Mr 
Rusk sould tell Sri Nehru was that 
military aid to India would not be 
linked with а Kashmir settlement; 
but ke was doubtful about the 
уоште of the aid and its terms. 
These were matters for the US Con- 
gress to decide. 

Briain goaded India and Pakis- 
tan into the Kashmir parleys not 
without the knowledge that there was 
very Lttle chance of these succéed- 
ing. ‘Nor could it be said that she 
was particularly anxious that they 
shoulc. Anc she almost knew they 
would not. 

It seems to be in the interest of 
Britain to see that the Kashmir 
problem was trajected into the 
complex issues facing India, the U.S., 
Britaiu, Pakistan and China in the 
closing months of 1962; and also to 
keep it alive. 


Base in Asia 

The reason is not difficult to find. 
Incia provides Britain with a power- 
ful economic and intellectual base in 
Asia. British business ‘has flourish- 
ed in india beyond expectation since 
independence. British investment 
has gone up by ten times. Britain 
enjoys considerable influence on the 
po.itical and intellectual mind of 
our country. It is to the credit of 
Britain that she holds this position 
without any apparent effort on her 
part. There is more goodwill for 
Britaia in the ruling circles and inte- 
Ilectuuls in India than perhaps in 
any other country. 

The Indian armed forces are subs- 
tantial customers of British war 
goods. Our army, navy and air 
force are modelled on British lines; 
they use British weapons; we 
are trying to manufacture mostly 
Britisn-type weapons. 

N.turally Britain would not like 
this predominant position to be writ- 
ten oif in any circumstance. 

Waen the Chinese armies 
advanced -into India in November, 
the British Government was the 
first to rush military supplies to India. 

The British are not in the habit 
of wasting words. Mr Macmillan in 

_his first reference to the Sino-Indian 
conflict, made it clear that the British 
Gove. nment would like to see India 
continuing her policy of non-align- 
ment. 

In other words, Britain did not 
want со see the Sino-Indian conflict 
prolonged or extended. Why? One 
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main reason was that this would dis- 
locate British commercial interests 
in India: the tea gardens of Eastern 
India would be threatened, and the 
jute trade would suffer. 

Besides, any prolongation or ex- 
tension of the conflict would throw 
India into American military and 
political influence. This would inevi- 
tably be followed by American eco- 
nomic interests. Large scale U.S. 
military aid to India would eventually 
deprive Britain of a large and poten- 
ually much larger market for her 
war equipment. 

In the last week of November and 
early in December two missions came 
io India from Britain, a diplomatic 
mission headed by Sandys and a 
military mission. The advice given 
by the militarv mission reportedly 
was to bring the fighting to an end, 
or more precisely, not to do anything 
to disturb the Chinese cease fire. 
From a purely military point of view, 
the Americans concurred. The San- 
dys mission worked together with the 
Harriman mission to bring Kashmir 
into the new situation. It was under 
their pressure that the talks began. 


No Climate 


They began without any prepara- 
tion, without a climate, India was 
psychologically and otherwise totally 
unprepared then to enter into talks 
for a settlement in Kashmir. The 
climate was unhelpful because Pakis- 
tan did not share India's estimate of 
the Chinese invasion, and was in 
no mood to come to our help; it 
continued, on the other hand, to give 
wide publicity to the Chinese points 
of view, and added its own attacks 
on American military assistance to 
India. Neither country knew what 
concessions it could make, what 
would satisfy the other side, and to 
what length it could go for a settle- 
ment. 

As soon as the talks began, it 
was realised that there was nothing in 
common between New Delhi and 
Rawalpindi except that both were 
under considerable Anglo-American 
pressure. Pakistan wanted practical- 
ly the whole of Jammu and Kashmir, 
giving India only three thousand 
square miles. India offered Occu- 
pied Kashmir and a couple of thou- 


Sand square miles as a result of re- 


adjustment of the cease fire line. The 
British and the Americans unofficially 
mooted severa. other plans; most of 
them were rejected by India, the rest 


by Pakistan. Neither Pakistan nor 
India had any new policy to guide 
her or a new line of approach to 
suggest. Two barren and played-out 
policies clashed for five months and 
were unable to produce anything ex- 
cept a fresh wave of frustration. 
At one stage when the Americans 
were on the point of relaxing their 
position that a settlement over 
Kashmir was a condition for massive 
military aid, Duncan Sandys—per- 
haps with deliberate, long-range 
calculations—said a few undiplomatic 
words in order to vitiate the atmos- 
phere. During his last visit to New 
Delhi, he was cold-shouldered by 
Prime Minister Nehru; but he had 
already carried out with remarkable 
success a difficult, and perhaps un- 
pleasant, diplomatic assignment. 


Britain's Stake 


The consequences of the break- 
down of the Kashmir talks will be 
many. Three can be anticipated 
right now: It will antagonize a size- 
able portion of influential American 
opinion against India. It will keep 
American aid at a relatively low level. 
It will keep Indo-Pakistan relations 
frozen. 

What does Britain gain out of 
this? 

Just what she wants. If the Chi- 
nese forces do not attack again (there 
is no reason why they should), there 
will be no sense of urgency about this 
problem in Washington. American 
policy in our part of Asia will tend to 
revert to traditional lines; the main 
task will be to contain the political 
and economic influence of China. 
Britain will continue to have her 
hold on Indian defence markets. 
British business interests in India 
will flourish. Her political influence 
will grow. In short, India will re- 
main a voluntary and willing sphere 
of British political and intellectual 
influence. 

Consider at the same time the 
subtle changes that have crept into 
Britain’s relations with China. 
Britain seeks markets in China for 
goods she cannot export to the 
European Common Market. The 
British press in general has not taken 
a clearly pro-Indian stand on the 
Sino-Indian border conflict. Britain 
does not want to enter a new phase 
of hostility with China. She would 
rather probe cautiously possible paths 
of collaboration. 


(Continued on page 20) 
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NEPAL IN WORLD AFFAIRS 


MARSHAL Ayub’s recent visit to 
Nepal and the unusual display of 
cordiality between the Pakistan 
President and King Mahendra has 
projected yet another facet of the 
Himalayan Kingdom’s place in the 
world affairs. 
Indian public opinion in parti- 
cular, and probably others too, has 
for long been exercised by what 
appeared to be a growing Kath- 
mandu-Peking axis. King Mahendra's 
successive moves towards consoli- 
dating relations with China, since 
his assumption of absolute power 
after the overthrow of parliament- 
ary democracy in December, 1960— 
among them the signing of the boun- 
dary treaty, the Lhasa-Kathmandu 
road agreement, and the economic 
aid agreement—were seen as full of 
sinister meaning in the context of 
the worsening of Indo-Nepal rela- 
tions and the India-China conflict. 


The high watermark of this phase 
of Nepal's foreign policy posture was 
reached when Marshal Chen Yi bra- 
zenly declared in a Peking banquet 
last year that China would come to 
the aid of Nepal if she was threaten- 
ed by a foreign power—a gratuitous, 
almost provocative dig at India. 


Shifts After Attack 


When India-China dispute on 
border issue developed into armed 
attack against India in October 
last, certain shifts in Nepal's foreign 
policy could, however, be discerned. 
The withdrawal of the Nepali Con- 
gress movement against the King's 
regime in Nepal—which was alleged 
to be Indian inspired and supported 
and had for several months been a 
major factor making for exacerba- 


' tion. of India-Nepal relations—un- 


4. 


doubtedly contributed to these shifts. 
The earlier open display of friendship 
for China and hostility towards India, 
which had assumed dangerous pro- 
portions, began to subside in the new 
explosive situation in which the two 
big neighbours of Nepal were actual- 
ly engaged in armed conflict. 

While Indian public opinion was 
greatly relieved by this development, 
Kathmandu had evidently realised 
that the game which it had been 
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playing could be much too risky. 


It is not without significance, 
however, that almost simultaneously 
with this development, Kathmandu 
struck out in new directions, in 
which cultivation of relations with 
Pakistan was given special impor- 
tance. The extraordinary vigour 
with which this move was pushed 
began to show results in a matter of 
a few months from an equally res- 
ponsive Pakistar. A new trade and 
transit treaty was signed with Pakis- 
tan, an agreement for direct airlink 
was reached, aad the decks were 
cleared for the opening of regular 
diplomatic missions between the two 
countries before Ayub made his 
triumphant tour of King Mahendra's 
realm. 


West's Plaything 


It would be' naive to think that 
the new foreign policy moves of 
Kathmandu, or as a matter of fact, 
its earlier orientation were launched 
aimlessly, or that King Mahendra 
was merely the plaything of forces 
beyond his control. Any serious 
study of Nepal's internal political as 
well as foreign-policy developments 
since the 1951 revolutior which end- 
ed Rana autocrazy would point to a 
fairly consistent pursuit of policy 
by the powers that be in that coun- 
try. 


Though formally recognized as an 
independent country, Nepal was 
under the complete control of the 
British power til it was obliged to 
relinquish its hold over the sub- 
continent in 1947. Once the great 
southern neighbcur of Nepal, India 
became free and democratic, the 
impact of this momentous trans- 
formation in this part of the world 
was bound to be felt in Nepal. 


The revolutionary ferment of 
1951 soon swept away the medieval 
Rana autocracy in the internal set- 
up and opened the closed and land- 
locked kingdom -o the currents and 
cross currents of the modern world. 


India has often been accused by 
Nepali politicians of harbouring evil 
designs against іле independence of 
that country. Bat the fact remains 


that this country under Prime Minis- 
ter Nehru’s leadership provided 
maximum encouragement and assis- 
tance to Nepal to find her place on 
the world map which had been so 
effectively and sternly prevented when 
the British excercised tutelage over it. 


Nepal's membership of the UN 
—which was earlier barred by the 
Soviet Union when the British 
sponsored it as part of their attempt 
to maintain pockets of influence in 
the Indian sub-continent after 1947 
—was arranged mainly at India's 
initiative. Nepal also established 
diplomatic relations with the world 
powers—the USA, the Soviet Union 
and China in addition to its existing 
diplomatic relations with India and 
the UK. 


It is not necessary here to trace 
the tortuous political developments 
within Nepal in the course of last 
twelve years which undoubtedly 
have had important bearings on the 
unfo'ding of its foreign policy. 
King Tribhuvan followed, in the 
main, the foreign-policy axioms set 
down by New Delhi. That was why 
even Prime Minister Koirala in those 
early days was unable to give it a 
frenkly Western bias and had to 
give up his premiership when his 
government tried to ride on the 
anti-Indian sentiments. 


It must, however, be stated that 
King Mahendra right from the begin- 
ning held the initiative in his own 
hands in both fields, and foreign 
policy moves closély ran parallel to 
the internal political struggle between 
rival forces. 


Mahendra’s Astuteness 


The experience of 1951 naturally 
was not lost on Nepali politicians, 
including King Mahendra who has 
proved himself to be the shrewdest and 
most determined of them all. There 
is no gainsaying the fact that the ^ 
infiuence of the parliamentary demo- 
cracy in India could not but cause 
misgivings for one who aspired to 
absolutist monarchical rule. 


At the same time Dr K.L 
Singh's revolt of June 1952 and his 
dramatic flight into Tibet and taking 
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shelter ir China, forcefully brought 
into the picture the presence of 
Chine, another great power emerg- 
ing znd consolidating itself in the 
North. The necessity for Nepal to 
estabish friendly relations with 
China was therefore fully under- 
standable. 


But it might well be noted that 
the initiative to estab:ish diplomatic 
relations with China іп 1955, four 
years after the end of Rana rule, was 
taxen by King Maherdra personally 
when he was excercising direct rule 
in the country. Once again, it is on 
King Mahendra’s initiative that the 
establishment of resident missions 
between Nepal and Pakistan has now 
been arranged, which were discreetly 
discouraged all these years. 


July Review 


It would, however, be ап over- 
simp.ification to deduce from these 
developments that Nepal’s foreign 
relations move within the all-too- 
narrow grooves of playing power 
politics with her immediate neigh- 
bours. Little attention appears to 
have been attracted by what in know- 
ledgeable circles is known as the 
high level review of Nepal’s foreign 
policy tenets undertaken under the 
Kings personal direction in July 
last and subsequently. It coincided 
with the growing tension in the India- 
China relations which was later to 
deve.op into armed conflict. 


The basic approach developed in 
this review is reported to have been 
that Nepal's foreign relations had to 
b2 rapidly spread out and consolida- 
ted with as many countries as 
poss ble, particularly in Asia. П 
was assumed that the India-China 
confict was a long-term problem. 
and the embroilment of Nepal on 
either side would be dangerous for 
her. 


To escape such a situation, while 
corract relations might be maintained 
with both India and China, Nepal’s 
contact should not remain confined 
to only these two immediate neigh- 
bours and the landlocked kingdom 
should reach out for closer relations 
with as many countries as possible. 
not only in the field of diplomacy but 
aso trade and cultural fields. Pakis- 
tan, of course, offered itself as the 
mos: fruitful of the areas where this 
аэргоасп could achieve the most. 
Hovever, it should be expected tha: 
simi_ar moves in relation to others. 
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particularly Burma, Ceylon and 
Indonesia appear to be in the offing. 


While many in India have inter- 
preted the cordiality between Nepal 
and Pakistan as an extension of the 
earlier Nepal-Peking axis, it is signi- 
ficant that American advice and 
influence is reported to have played 
a large part in bringing about the 
new emphasis on breaking Nepal's 
“isolation” so long dictated by his- 
torical and geo-political considera- 
tions. 

American diplomacy in Nepal 
has been very active for the last 
several years and the American 
circles there claim to have already 
displaced India as the largest aid- 
giver to that country. American 
advisers in Nepal administration too 
are becoming quite conspicuous by 
their presence. 


Few in India appear to realise 
that American diplomacy in Nepal, 
while necessarily disturbed by pro- 
Peking gestures of Kathmandu, 
quite openly blames India for that 
un-happy development. American 
circles actually are known to have 
held out to Kathmandu that India is 
the main threat to Nepal and the so- 
called extension and diversification 
of Nepal’s diplomatic and trade 
contacts is blessed by American 
diplomacy as a safeguard more 
against India than China. 

King Mahendra who is credited 
with the view that his regime and 
personal power face no threat from 
China at least for the time being, 
is naturally not averse to such an 
advice. In the process, of course, 
American diplomacy finds it easier 
to deal with the King than it anti- 
cipated when Sri B.P. Koirala's 
government was dismissed in Decem- 
ber 1960. 


Economic Aid 


Confirmation of this American 
approach towards Nepal, and India's 
place there, is also available from the 
almost continuous and persistent 
India-America tension in the field of 
economic aid to Nepal. Allattempts 
so far to bring about some kind of 
co-operation and co-ordination be- 
tween India and America in ex- 
tending economic aid and its effec- 
tive utilization in Nepal have been 
a failure largely because America 
Las regarded it more fruitful for its 
policy to go it alone and treat India 
as the main rival in Nepal. 


So long às the political set up in 
Nepal was urnstable—and this situá- 
tion pend for over a decade— 
Nepal’s l'oreign policy was necessa- 
rily marked by sharp twists and turns 
as the correlations of political forces 
experienced their ups and downs. 


The tendency then was to utilise 
foreign policy as a lever to pain 
political advantage within the coun- 
try. Since India exercised a pre: 
pondering influence in Nepal both 
as the successor power after the 
British quit, as well as the ardent 
and active supporter of the 1951 
changes in that country—besides 
cultural, social, historical and econo- 
mic bonds between the two countries 
—the India-Nepal relations necessa: 
rily suffered from the impact of 
political strains within Nepal. 


However, in the course of the 
last two years and more, King 
Mahendra can be said to have esta- 
blished his supremacy in the political 
life of Nepal, at least for the time 
being and a more consistent and 
smooth evolution of foreign policy 
as well as its practice might now be 
expected. 


Measure of Flexibility 


The basic characteristics of this 
policy would appear to be King 
Mahendra’s belief in his capacity 
to maintain balanced relations with 
India and China while establishing 
contacts with as many countries as 
possible and using such contacts as 
levers to enjoy a measure of flexibi- 
lity in the conduct of his relations 
with his immediate neighbours 
as well as the big world powers. 
King Mahendra can be said to have 
pursued this objective with a fair 
degree of success over a period of 
years marked by turmoil in Nepal. 


It would appear that this country 
has begun to recognise the reality 
of the situation as it now obtains 
in Nepal. 


There are still quarters here which 
are found to be unduly excercised 
nostalgically about the past influence 
of India in Nepal. But in a changing 
world and particularly in the 
context of difficult issues today 


such à sentimental approach to 
foreign policy matters has little 
place. Once this is recognised, it 


would be easier and more fruitful 
to deal with Nepal. 
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SERAJUDDIN HULLABALOO. 
n——— ——————— ә 


A Moral Issue for the Nation 


by ТАМА 


TUE Malaviya-Sérajuddin affair 

has Become a corivenierit peg for 
commentators needing а іћепіе fof 
ihe display of their verbal eloquence. 
In some cases too, writing on that 
Subject may be very paying: Whatever 
the reason, many thousands of words 
have been written about it. 

Even now, however, I must con- 
fess to a sense of bafflement. An 
enquiry by a judge of the Supreme 

ourtis on. But what is it that the 
learned judge is called upon to do? 
Judges arc not generally charged with 
the discovery of facts; that is more 
appropriately a police function. They 
are only expected to assess and eva- 
luate often contradictory evidence, 
and interpret the law that would 
apply to the facts. 

If the facts are known, as claimed, 
what is the judge supposed to do? 
Assuming that a certain amourit of 
money was paid by a party to aid the 
election of another at the instance 
of a third, that is nothing wrong in 
law. Whether it was morally wrong 
or politically expedient is another 
matter. A judge is not specially 
qualified—apart from his individual 
ability, character, vision, courage and 
status—to pronounce on moral and 
political issues, 


Election Funds 


There is another aspect that is 
baffling; that is the larger question of 
political funds,particularly for elec- 
tions. In every country—including 
Britain and the United States, which 
are taken as advanced democracies— 
political parties collect funds. So they 
do in India. The Congress has collect- 
ed large funds. One such was the 
Rs. I-crore Tilak Swaraj Fund. There 
were many controversies about it; 
but that is nothing compared to the 
funds that have been since raised— 
more particularly for elections. 

Each candidate and each political 
party too, has to incur heavy expen- 
diture. In the last General Elec- 
tions, for instance, there were 
at stake, 494 seats for the Lok Sabha, 
and 1,980 candidates in the field. 
For the State Assemblies, there were 
contests for 2,830 seats with as many 
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as 12,764 hopefuls joining the fray: 

The Representation of the Peo- 
ple Act permits the spending of 
Rs; 25,000 by each candidate in a 
Parliamentary constitcency іп the 
States arid Rs 10,000 in Union Terri= 
tories. For Assembly seats the 
figures vary from State to State, 
between Rs €,000 and Rs 9,000. 
But there are plenty of loopholes in 
the law. The permissible maxima 
fixed are never observed: 

The only result of the law is that 
true figures of actual expenses are 
not available ard we have to make do 
with guess-estimates. А correspon- 
dent of the Statesman. reporting on 
his tour of Guntur district, wrote of 
an instance of en Assembly candidate 
who had reportzdly spent Rs 1,00,000 
and others in the field were forced 
to do something to match this effort. 


How much is Spent? 

Let us consider that as an unusual 
instance. Ап ex-secretary of the 
Congress Parliamentary Party once 
told me that a Parliamentary candi- 
date has to spend at least Rs 50,000. 
By the same standards Rs 10,000 for 
an Assembly candidate appears 
modest. Assuming these figures, the 
1,980 Parliamentary czndidates may 
have spent in all Rs 99 million. The 
12,764 men anc womer. who contest- 
ed the seats for the State Assemblies 
should have spent around Rs 127 
million. That gives a total figure 


-exceeding Rs 22 crores. 


А great part of this colossal 
amount must have been collected 
from the publiz—mostly the rich. 

Besides the individual candidates, 
the parties had their own general 
campaign funds. Sri Loknath Misra, 
a Swatantra Party member of the 
Rajya Sabha, said ir the Sabha 
(March 13, 19€2) that the Congress 
party had spent Rs 12 lakhs in Orissa, 
for the 19 Parliamentary seats, apart 
from what the candidates had them- 
selves spent. 

Not only агз the figares of funds 
of different parties secret, but even 
the donors generally avoid too promi- 
nent publicatioa of their donations. 


Some light was thrown on one such 
donation—or set of donations—by 
the Prime Minister in his reply to the 
ebates on the President's address in 
the Rajya Sabha on May 3, 1962, 
Answering a charge that the Congress 
had received Rs 75 lakhs from Tatas, 
Sri Nehru pointed out that nothing 
had been received directly by the All- 
India Congress Committee. But vari- 
ous regional offices had received a 
total of Rs 16 lakhs from which the 
central office had received a 25 per 
cent share. Tatas also reportedly 
gave to the Swatantra Party one 
quarter as much as they gave to the 
Congress. са 
In the same speech Sri Nehru 

stated that the Communist party had 
spent more than what the Congress 
had spent from the central fund. ft 
was in this context that Sri Bhupesh 
Gupta, Leader of the Communist 
party in the Rajya Sabha retorted: 
"We are not so happily placed. 
Dr B. C. Roy got Rs 25 lakhs from 
the Birlas. He (Sri Nehru) should 
make inquiries from him (Dr Roy)." 
To this there was no answer, from . 
which, of course, it does not nece- 
ssarily follow that the fact or the 
figure was accepted. It still remains 
an allegation. 


Ethics of it All 


What is important is that, al- 
though correct figures are unobtain- 
able, there is no doubt that all parties 
collect very large amounts and spend 
them. Only the rich can help them 
get such large funds. 

There is no doubt in my mind 
about the cthics of such proceedings. 
It is wrong—wrong from every point 
of view. The expenditure is extra- 
vagant. Collection of such large 
sums inhibits the freedom of politi- 
cal action which the parties claim. 
The situation calls for national indi- 
gnation, and demands corrective 
action. 

What baffles me, however, is the 
hullabaloo about a single such dona- 
tion. That may be because of the 
special love that some people have 
for Sri Malaviya. He must have 
given them good cause. ] suppose 
he is capable of looking after himself; 
no onc need bother on his account. 
But it is time that some attention is 
spared for the basic facts of our poli- 
tical life, as distinct from its exciting 
incidentals. 
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A LETTER FROM ROME 





ITALY AT CROSSROADS 


by A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


TALY—this land of striking con- 

trasts, of economic progress side 
by side with stagnation, of abysmal 
poverty side by side with insulting 
wealth, of fascinating art treasures 
glories of a by-gone age side by side 
with over-crowded hovels—is а 
country on the move. 

The elections at the end of April 
showed that forces are at work push- 
ing the country further along the path 
of social progress and economic 
advencement, but the basic relation- 
ship of forces there remains unchang- 
ed: The Christian Democrats—the 
accradited party of the Catholic 
Church—lost about four per cent of 
the voting strength it had registered 
in the previous election of 1958, but 
still halds its position as Number 
One party with about 37 per cent of 
the popular vote. 

For most observers the surprising 
and significant feature of the vote was 
the strength of the Communist 
Party, which under Togliatti’s clever 
and prudent leadership, increased its 
share of the vote by about four per 
cent receiving about 25 per cent of 
the total. 


No Acrimony 


Throughout the election battle 
the tone of political contro- 
versy, though lively, was lacking in 
the acrimony and mutual hostility 
which has characterized previous 
campaigns. The Christian Demo- 
crats—traditionally the bulwark of 
conservatism and loyalty іо the 
symbols of reigning  authority— 
avoided their usual anti-Communist 
propaganda, and concentrated on 
showing a progressive face to the 
public, promising, in the words of a 
campaign poster, “progress with- 
out adventurism". 

The Christian Democrats point- 
ed with pride to the “economic 
mirzcle" of Italy's post-war recovery, 
to the state of high employment and 
industrial activity in the North of the 
country. lt promised social legisla- 
tion in favour of the working man, 
*economic planning" for the further 
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development of the nation’s industry 
and agriculture, a marriage Jaw 
granting women an equal status in 
society. 


Not **Revolutionary?? 


The Communists, for their part, 
trained their propaganda guns on 
their principal rivals, the Christian 
Democrats, but their campaign, in 
everyone's opinion, was notable for 
its complete absence of "'revolution- 
агу” slogans and its insistence on 
the possibility of achieving signifi- 
cant social reforms in the here and 
now, without radically changing the 
social system. 

This approach paid off, since the 
Communist appeal was well calculat- 
ed to arouse interest among the work- 
ers of the North, the peasants of the 
South, and even certain sections of 
the middle-classes, chaffing ‘under 
heavy taxes and threatened by the 
overwhelming power of the great 
monopolies. The Communists also 
played upon the peace theme, call- 
ing for opposition to the “dangerous 
Paris-Bonn axis" and to “NATO’s 
aggressive attitude". 


Nenni Socialists 


But the Christian Democrats, 
the government-party, and the Com- 
munists, the principal opposition 
force, were not the only ones in the 
field, though they were numerically 
the most important. Between the 
two stood the Nenni Socialists—a 
Party which has supported the Chris- 
tian Democratic government since its 
"opening to the Left" which began 
in February of 1962. The Nenni 
group—which used to work hand in 
glove with the Communists and still 
holds aloft a flag bearing the ham- 
mer-and-sickle decided recently that 
the union with the Commuaists re- 
presented a political dead-end in 
comparison: with the chances of 
exerting a practical influence on the 
course of affairs through actual parti- 
cipation with the Left-wing of the 
Christian Democrats in the govern- 
ment. 


The Socialists used this argument 
during the electoral campaign, tell- 
ing the voters that a vote for the 
Communists was futile—since the 
Communists are excluded from the 
government—but that a vóte for the 
Socialists would strengthen the forc- 
es for peace and social progress in 
the very seat of power. А 

Yet many thought otherwise— 
and the Socialists received slightly 
fewer votes than in the amphi theatre 
election. Many discontented Ita- 


lian' workers—seeing prices and pro-, 


fits soar in the midst of prosperity, 
while their own lot did not substan- 
tially improve—cast a vote of protest 
for the party of the opposition: the 
Communist Party. 


Rightist Position 

A number of other parties on the 
Right of the political amphi theitre 
gathered a mere handful of votes 
each, in their opposition to the left- 
ward trend of politics in Italy. But 
the Liberal Party—with a platform 
advocating “private enterprise" апа 
warning against the “opening to the 
Lett"—doubled its vote—four per 
cent in 1958, eight per cent this time. 
Tt probably attracted a number of 
traditionally Christian Democaratic 
voters who could not stomach the 
spectacle of the government party 
stretching out a hand of friendship 
to the Marxists. 

The Monarchists were practically 
eliminated from the scene altogether, 
getting fewer votes than ever before. 
As for the Fascists—prudently called 
the “Italian Social Movement"— 
they made a great deal of noise dur- 
ing the campaign with rousing meet- 
ings in some of the towns, and 
managed to mobilize fairly big 
crowds of rebellious youths and nos- 
talgic old-timers in Rome. But their 
actual voting strength proved to be 
insignificant. 


Saragat Socialists 

The Social Democratic Party of 
Saragat—a member of the Socialist 
International, which does not recog- 
nize Nenni's much more powerful 
organization—is hard to classify 
either on the Right or on the Left, 
since it stands pretty well in the 
middle. It did fairly well in the elec- 
tion, increasing its percentage from 
4.5 to 6.1. 

This group, though small, could 
play a balance of power role betweey 
the major forces of the Christian 
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Democrats, the Socialists and the 
Communists. If the “opening to the 
Left" were abandoned the Christian 
Democrats might try to form a new 
coalition based on the alliance of the 
ruling party with the Social-Demo- 
crats and the Liberals. 


Pope's Message 


Hovering like a giant question 
mark over the elections was the now- 
famous Easter-day message of Pope 
Jean XXIII, in which the round, 
good-natured ecclesiastical ruler 
spoke out more forcefully than ever 
before in favour of peace on earth, 
general disarmament and a greater 
measure of social and economic 
justice. 


More significantly still, he vir- 
tually lifted the long-standing taboo 
which the Catholic Church had tradi- 
tionally placed on the Communists. 
He specifically addressed the citizens 
of the Communist bloc as well as the 
others, and explained to his faithful 
followers that a distinction can be 
made between the erring, atheistic 
philosophy of Communism and the 
actual practice of the Communists as 
human beings motivated by a con- 
cern for man’s welfare. 


Coming on the heels of his un- 
precedented personal interview with 
the editor of Izvestia, the Pope's 
message undoubtedly had the effect 
of freeing many of the Italian voters 
from their religious qualms against 
casting their ballot for the Com- 
munist Party. 


The continuing strength of the 
Left-wing of the Italian population— 
as was so amply demonstrated in the 
April 28 elections—can be largely 
attributed to the economic situation 
in the various regions of the country. 
While it is true that the rate of eco- 
nomic growth has been higher in 
Italy than in any other non-Commu- 
nist country of the Western World, 
it is also true that the price-level has 
been rising there faster than else- 
where. In the Northern cities—like 
Milan, Turin and others—industry 
is going full steam ahead, steel- 
mills, machinery plants and huge 
automobile factories are turning out 
their heavy merchandise at a record 
rate. There is relatively little un- 
employment in this area of the eco- 
nomy. 


But the very existence of these 
- “good times” whets the appetites of 
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the workers for a grea:er share in the 
products of this expanding industry. 
In recent months, ther e have been 
widespread strikes and demonstra- 
tions in the factories and mines of the 
North, with the result <hat the trade- 
union movement—on the basis of its 
fight for better living conditions and 
wages—has been strengthened and 
has vastly increased its influence in- 
side the various industrial enterpris- 
es. 


But the development of the Ita- 
lian economy is more uneven than 
ever before. The industrial expan- 
sion in the North is being achieved 
at the expense of the poverty-stricken 
agricultural South. Thousands of 
peasants and agricultiral labourers 
from the heel of the Italian boot have 
been deserting the farms for the 
industrial cities of the North, which 
are, in their turn, becoming more 
and more overcrowdec and hard put 
to provide housing fcr all the new 
arrivals. 


Meanwhile, in the South, farm 
wages remain appalliagly low, the 
majority of children have no chance 
to go to school, doctcrs and hospi- 
tals are few and far between. Here 
too, the peasants have been driven, 
in desperation, to resort to strikes 
and mass demonstrations to back up 
their cry for better conditions. 


Choice Ahead 


The Centre-left | coalition—the 
governing Christian-Democrats with 
the support of the Socialists and 
Social-Democrats—has been promis- 
ing to cope with the tough economic 
problems of the country by embark- 
ing on a bold programme of social 
reforms, economic planning, etc. 


So far, however, the only subs- 
tantial reform has been the nation- 
alization of the electrical industry. 
A certain amount of land in the 
South has been distributed to land- 
less peasants, but this process has 
not gone far enough to do more than 
Scratch the surface of the problem. 
The government some months ago 
also promised to set up regional 
governments to deal wizh local situa- 
tions, but since reversed its decision. 


One thing is clear and universally 
admitted: Italy, has how turned 
Left—for а better distribution 
of the wealth, for реас2 on earth— 
and the parties which, at least, 


spoke the language of the Left garner- 
ed the vast majority of the votes. 
As a result, will there emerge 
a governing coalition that will 
heed the unmistakable mandate of 
the electorate by making good its 
promises—or will the rulers, once 
again, turn their backs on the 
people? 


The weeks following the elections 
with their not-unexpected contours 
have not yet given a bold and clear- 
cut answer to this question, mo- 
mentous not only for the Italian 
people, but for both the West end 
the East. 






THEN AND NOW 


"As a student of war and stra- 
tegy, I can see quite clearly the in- 
exorable push of the north in the 
direction of the warm waters of the 
Indian Ocean. This push is bound to 
to increase if India and Pakistan go 
squabbling with each other. If, 
on the other hand, we resolve our 
problems and disengage our armed 
forces from facing inwards, I feel 
we shall have a good chance of pre- 
venting a recurrence of the history 
of the past, which was that whenever 
this sub-continent was divided—and 
often it was divided—someone or 
other invited an outsider to step in." 

















—President Mohammed Ayub 

Khan on Pakistan Perspective 
in Foreign Affairs, an American 
Quarterly Review, July 1960. 
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“KATHMANDU, May 11. At a 
press conference here today Presi- 
dent Ayub Khan of Pakistan describ- 
ed India as a country with aggressive 
intentions and villain of the piece. 
He said he did not believe that 
China had any intention of invading 
India.... 















"He Scoffed at suggestions that 
China might invade the Subcontinent 
by way of Tibet." 






—The Statesman, May 22, 1963. 





Frankly Sneaking b 


T is no ordinary thing for a ticket 
collector to become the Chief 
Minister fof a State. It cannot all 
be luck. It certainly speaks a great 
deal of the guts and tenacity of 
Sri M.S. Kannamwar, Chief Minister 
of Maharashtra, that һе should have 
climbed the slippery political ladder 
to this eminence. 

In politics, as in mountaineering, 
as one climbs higher, breathing be- 
comes harder. At the top there is 
not enough space to manouevre for 
a comfortable position; nor for 
coexistence. Even those who have 
the extraordinary rescurces of body 
and spirit that it takes to reach the 
to» of Everest, necessarily lack the 
strength or skill to stay for long. 

Sri Kannamwar is now facing the 
ful rigour of the problems of the 
man who has reached the top, and 
firds the ground slippery. A com- 
biaation of social, political and per- 
sonal factors have crezted a situation, 
which is reflected in rumours, reports 
that conceal more than they reveal, 
ard a great deal of ridicule and in- 
nuendoes. Typical of that last cate- 
gory is the Marathi daily, Maratha, 
waose famous and flamboyant edi- 
tor is using his considerable powers 
of wit and vituperation to denigrate 
the Chief Minister aad picture him 
as ridiculous. 

The most socially significant fact 
of public life in Maharashtra is the 
dominance of the Marathas—a com- 
munity which has its stronghold in 
southern Maharashtra. Іп parti- 
cular a group of what are called 
Ninety-one ‘Families, are bound to- 
gether by strong boads of kinship. 

Rugged, pugnacious, hard work- 
ing peasant stock, who formed the 
backbone of Shivaji’s all-conquering 


armies, the Marathas are proud of 


their history and traditions. Politi- 
cians seeking to pamper them for 
vote-getting speak in eloquent terms 
cf their pugnacity. The point that 
pugnacity is by itsel? no special vir- 
tue, save that the сасѕе in which it Is 
used makes it noble and heroic ar 
merely paltry and destructive is too 
subtle to be the current coin of pol- 
tical perorations. 

Everywhere in India it is caste 
and kinship that rules. That is no 
special phenomenon of Maharash- 


tra. It needs a strong hand to main- 
tain a balance between the pulls and 
counter-pulls of different caste 
groups. Sri Y.B. Chavan, the most 
distinguished Maratha of the con- 
temporary scene, had the tact, the 
skill and the self-assurance to ride 
clear of possible charges of Maratha 
hegemony. 

It was partly at least in an attempt 
to escape the charge that Maratha 
succeeds Maratha, that he nominated 
Sri Kannamwar, who comes from 
western Maharashtra or Vidarbha, 
as the Chief Minister. It did not 
take long for Maratha resentment to 
build up. Today the Chief Minister 
is said to face strong opposition from 
a group of Maratha colleagues from 
within the cabinet. 

His position is vulnerable. At an 
earlier stage in his political career, 
he was an advocate of a separate 
Vidarbha. His wife, Tai Kannam- 
war, a notable campaigner in the 
freedom struggle, was an even more 
ardent champion of а separate 
Vidarbha. 

A story has appeared in the 
Marathi press that on one occasion 
when Sri Kannamwar told the late 
Pandit Gobind Vallabh Pant that he 
was going to opt for Samyukta 
Maharashtra, Pantji wryly asked him 
what he would do for his food, be- 
cause his intrepid wife would surely 
put him out. Pantji was mild and 
benevolent. Such an astringent joke 
might have come more naturally 
from Sardar Patel. Pantji had pro- 
bably heard the doughty Sardar 
making the crack in some other con- 
text and had adopted it. 

True or untrue, the story high- 
lights a possible point of easy 
attack. Secondly, Sri Kannamwar 
apparently does not have the gift of 
the gab. Language fails him occa- 
sionally. At a famous public meet- 
ing last month, when a Koli woman 
presented to Prime Minister Nehru, 
a cheque for the National Defence 
Fund, Sri Kannamwar reportedly 
fumbled for the right word of descrip- 
tion and referred to her as "Fisher- 
man Mahila.” (Incidentally this 
illustrates the fact that most of us 
do still think in English and try to 
translate our thoughts into Indian 
languages). 


This incident has become a sub- 
ject of ridicule in the columns of the 
Maratha. Even Sri Atre, however, 
does not seem to have invented the 
counter joke of referring to Smt. 
Kannamwar as "Chief Minister 
Mahila". He is probably allergic to 
kindly jokes, at least in this context. 

Such instances are laughable, 
not scandalous. Nor need they 
necessarily reflect on a person's com- 
petence as an administrator. But 
there is one incident that does. This 
is the penal action taken or proposed 
to be taken against an officer of the 
Directorate of Publicity. The facts 
are all hush hush. What is well 
known is that this officer faced the 
Chief Minister's displeasure for vari- 
ous things that appeared or did not 
appear in some newspapers, and has 
been (for the time being at least) 
replaced. 

For the Chief Minister or any 
Minister to come down to directly 
deal with a comparatively junior 
officer, and not through the usual 
official machinery amounts to a con- 
fession of weakness. Sri Kannam- 
war's weaknesses seem to be sticking 
out—the penchant for indiscriminate 
acceptance of too many public 
engagements, the indulgence in the 
national habit of unpunctuality, the 
persistence in making unprepared or 
ill-thought-out speeches, the undue 
desire for publicity, and the exces- 
sive sensitiveness to press criticism. 

This is a personal column, but 
not a personality column. 1 am 
interested in personalities only inso- 
far as they represent public policies 
or their traits affect such policies. I 
am not too concerned about the 
personal fortunes of Sri Kannamwar 
or of anyone else for that matter. 
But there is not the slightest doubt 
that the incursion of personal intri- 
gues at all levels, in the cabinet and 
in dealing with officials, is dangerous 
and is bound to affect administration. 

Democracy and palace in trigues 
do not go well together. 


С. М. Acharya 
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A landmark in modera Indian history, 
nineteenth. century provoked a new round of 
country. The author touched or the social b 
Renaissance in the first article of the series publ 
11. The present article deals with the emergence 


by ANIRUDHA GUPTA 


REFORMS- VERSUS REVIVALISM 


the Bengal Renaissance in the 
revivalist thinking in the 
ackground of the Bengal 
ished in Mainstream, May 

of the two trends. A 


concluding article will sum up the contribution of this important movement. 


“THE thirties of the nineteenth 

century were ап epoch making 
period. It saw such momentous 
social and political reforms as the 
anti-Sattee law, English education, 
press reforms, the Brahmo Samaj 
and the Charter Act of 1833. 

The outstanding personality of 
‘the day was Raja Ram Mohan Roy 
who has justly been called the Father 
of Modern India. The Raja’s life and 
activities served as a powerful nu- 
cleus for the germination of new forc- 
es, and yet he seemed to be strangely 
‘convinced of the constancy of Hindu 
religion and the superiority of the 
Sastra and ancient scriptures. While 
foreign visitors were impressed by 
the Raja's “excess of logical vigour”, 
his usual method of defence was to 
quote from the very same scriptural 
sources from which his opponents 
had invented their ridiculous myths 
to slander and caluminate him and 
his campaign for reforms. 

In a word, though Ram Mohan 
Roy had become conscious of the 
new urges and reeds of his time— 
which cailed forth remarkable courage 
and free thinking on his part—he 
seemed to have been always hesitat- 
ing to vouchsafe his originality in 
public. This was a reflection of the 
very contradiction of the time—the 
labour pains of the old age before the 
birth of the new. 

Apart from the old guard of 
feudal Hinduism and their critic, 
Ram Mohan Коу, there came up at 
this lime a third party of enlightened 
young men. These were the young 
turn-outs and stalwarts of the Hindu 
College who had had their intellec- 
tual apprenticesFip under a half- 
Portuguese — Anglo-Indian, Henry 
Louis Vivian Derozio (1809-31). 
These young men spread the bold 
and strikingly revelutionary ideas and 
teachings of their youthful master 
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through speeches and writings which 
had a lasting effect or the culture 
process of renascent India. An 
English journal, The Enquirer, and a 
Bengali daily, Gvanambesan, publish- 
ed by the leaders of this group attain- 
ed a journalistic standard such as 
few papers had known ir India. The 
new consciousness aroused by their 
agitation wielded the thought-current 
of the subsequent ages of Vidyasagar, 
Madhusudan, Bankim and Tagore. 


Derozians 

This young group o? *Derozians' 
took their main inspiration from the 
history and literature of Europe, and 
they sang the glory to :he Republic 
of France and Greece and quoted 
their Rousseau or Voltcire or Paine 
with undiminished ardour. It would 
be quite wrong to call them un- 
patriotic for this reason They stood 
for drastic changes, all with a view to 
bring about a rew thought current 
in the country. Surendra Nath 
Banerjee places Babu Ram Gopal 
Ghose, a devoted pupil of Derozio, 
among those who had made greatest 
contribution towards the reawaken- 
ing of India’s po itical consciousness. 

Contrary to popular misconcep- 
tion, what Derozio used to teach his 
young men was nzither w_ne-drinking, 
nor debauchery, “or atheism, as some 
critics have mischievously pointed 
out. In his famous letcer to Н. Н. 
Wilson written on April 26, 1831, 
Derozio asserted: 

“T have never denied the existence 
of God in the hearing of any human 
being. If it be wrong to speak at all 
upon such a subject, I am guilty, but 
I am neither afraid nor ashamed to 
confess having sated the doubts of 
philosophers upon this head, be- 
cause I have alsc stated the solution 
of these doubts. Is it forbidden 
anywhere to argue upon such a-ques- 


tion?....How is any opinion to be 
strengthened but by completely com- 
prehending the objections that are 
offered toit and exposing their futility 
and what have I done more than this?” 

Ап indirect impact of the 
Derozian thought in literature was 
the publication of Michael Madhu- 
sudan Dutt's Meghnad Badh Kavya 
And what a change of the view, 
what a revolution in human im- 
agination took place with him! 
From an adolescence of cheap 
sentimental comedies and child- 
ish pranks and parodies of poet 
Iswar Gupta, Bengali literature 
attained its maturity with the Megh- 
nad Badh Kavya. With an overflow 
of humanism unknown in Bengali 
literature Michael introduced a bold- 
ness of spirit at once fearful and 
diviae. Thus Ravana—the hydra- 
headed demon and the traditional 
enemy of all that is good and great 
and graceful in Hindu religion— bc- 
came a valiant hero of unlimited 
courage and nobility, while Bivisana, 
the Rakhsaka friend of Rama, turn- 
ed into an unprincipled coward with- 
out self-respect or love for his 
country. ‘Rama and his rabble’ were 
thrown overboard and with them all 
the rubbish of blind faith. This was 
indeed a revolution in subject matter, 
defying all the conventional digits. 


European Inspiration 

The creator of the Afeghnad Badh 
Каууа had, however, derived his 
poetic inspiration almost entirely 
from the treasury of European litera- 
ture. Traces of Homer’s Jiad, Vir- 
gil’s Aeneid, Dante's Divine Comedy, 
and Tasso's Jerusalem Liberated arc 
very distinct in al! the works of Dutt. 
In the portion where the poet takes 
Rama into the terror and darkness of 
hell, the description almost echoes 
Milton's Paradise Lost : 
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‘A dungeon horrib.e, on all sides 

- round. 

‘As one great furnace flamed... 
Michael's poetry, therefore, was 
characterised by two strong self- 
contradictory trends—the one human 
and deeply patriotic, the other un- 
critical imitation of tke West. 

Madhusudan was, however, the 
last great apostle of the brilliant 
epoch inaugurated by Ram Mohan 
Roy, and with him erds the process 
of cultural assimilaticu between the 
East and the West. From now on- 
ward starts a tide of religious reac- 
tion and counter-reformation which 
engulfs the cultural history of the last 
decades of the nineteenth century. 
Thus ends tbe first phase of the Ben- 
gal Renaissance and a new chapter 
begins with the Mutiay. 


Mutiny and After 


The Mutiny of 1857 was far- 
reaching in its results. With the pass- 
ing of the East India Company into 
the British Empire under the Crown, 
all political reforms and fraternisa- 
tion of the educated middle class 
ended. England's imperialist ambi- 
tion became sharper, and not fiuding 
any сот mon interest with the rising 
intellectual or commercial classes. 
it began the rehabilitation and preser- 
vation of native rulers and jagirdars. 
This represented the beginning о? 
*a new policy by virtue of which the 
Crown of England should henceforth 
bz identified with the hopes, the aspi- 
rations, the sympathies and interests 
of a powerful native aristocracy”. 
(The Royal Titles Act of 1876) 

As an almost inevitable coro- 
llary, a reaction set in which found 
its strongest votaries in such catholic 
organisations as the Arya Samaj, the 
Ramakrishna Mission, and the Prar- 
thana Samaj. The literary front of 
this period was presided over by 
Bankim Сһапаѓа Chatterji, the great- 
est Bengali novelist, while Bal Ganga- 
dhar Tilak of Maha-ashtra acted as 
its political preceptor. Thus sprang 
up the Kali and Ganesha and the 
Shivaji cults, or the worship of Sakti, 
which stimulated frustrated young 
rien to secret terrorist actions. This 
was the character of the revivalist 
and nationalist upsu-ges of the time. 

But what were the historical roots 
af this new nationalism? To what 
forces should we ascribe the revivalist 
movement of the time? These are 
questions, it must be admitted, which 
have yet to be examined thorough- 
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ly. Briefly, these factors may be 
noted. 

First, one of the first results of 
English education in India was the 
increasing population of ‘literates’, 
which went on multiplying every 
year. But such is the contradiction 
of a colonial rule that with increas- 
ing education it diminishes the chanc- 
es of absorbing this number in cons- 
tructive work. Hence began the 
problem of unemployment among 
educated families—a century-old 
problem. 

Secondly, a generation of zamin- 
dars and aristocratic families which 
had cropped up as a result of the 
land-reforms and the Permanent 
Settlement of Lord Cornwallis, and 
had assimilated the liberal tradition 
of the West, now fell into oblivion. 
A new class of lower-middle origin— 
which had little contact with the 
peasantry and possessed no substan- 
tial means to keep up an independent 
profession—was now ascendant. Its 
single purpose was how to become 
rich or powerful like their predece- 
ssors. But when all the command 
and mastery over Mill or Bentham or 
Macaulay could not achieve for them 
even a spark cf theold splendour tliey 
began to condemn all that was im- 
ported from outside as false and 
harmful. Thus religion got mixed up 
with politics. 


Economic Distress 


Thirdly, the economic distress of 
India was aggravated at this time. In 
the second half of the nineteenth 
century there were 24 famines in 
India. Notwithstanding this, a num- 
ber of new taxes were levied on 
land, in addition to the Jand revenue 
(1871), while the infant mill industry 
of Bombay, instead of receiving help 
and encouragement, was repressed 
by an excise duty unknown in any 
part of the civilised world. Giving an 
economic account of this period 
historian Romesh Chandra Dutt 
remarked with dismay: 

“Amidst signs of progress and 
prosperity from all parts of the 
empire, India alone presented a scene 
of poverty and distress . The 
most populous portion of the empire 
had not shared its prosperity. Increas- 
ing wealth, prospering industries, 
and flourishing agriculture had not 
followed the flag of England in her 
greatest dependency. (Economic His- 
tory of India, Victorian Age). 

From 1857 to 1885, till the Con- 


gress was born, the history of India 
is one of darkness and chaos. The 
prevailing misery could have been 
anything but propitious for a better 
political understanding between the 
ruler and the ruled. The pre-Mutiny 
cordiality between the Anglo-Indian 
communities now was replaced by a 
feeling of bitter animosity as was 
revealed in the agitation round the 
Ilbert Bill (1883). 

In the wake of these political 
misgivings and misunderstandings in 
the upper classes, the masses were 
not untouched. A wave of violent 
activities and peasant uprisings swept 
the country. Thus followed the 
famous indigo strike of 1860; the 
Bengali peasant uprising in Pabna 
and Bogra of 1872; the Maratha pea- 
sant uprising of 1875-76, and the 
Moplah revolt of 1896. 

Allan Octavian Hume, father of 
the Indian National Congress, con- 
sulted seven large volumes of entries, 
reports and communications from 
districts, sub-districts, sub-divisions 
and’ cities, towns and villages and 
came to realise with immense horror 
that “еу (the Indians) were going to 
dosomething and stand by cach other, 
and that something meant violence". 
He immediately rushed to the Viceroy 
atSimlaandthe plan of the Indian 
National Congress was prepared 


there: “A safety valve for the escape _ 


of great and growing forces, generat- 
ed by our own action, was urgently 
needed and no more efficacious 
safety-valve than our Congress move- 
ment could possibly be devised." 


“Back to the Vedas” 


Against such a historical back- 
ground we have to understand the 
revivalist movement of the late nine- 
teenth century. The rise of Utopian 
Socialism in Indian thinking coincic- 
ed with this “Васк to the Vedas” 
movement, to which Bankim Chatter- 
jee gave shape in prose, while Pandit 
Sasadhar Tarkachura Mani lectured 
on the marvels of scientific inventions 
achieved in ancient times; and both 
proved that all other religions and 
civilizations were ‘‘defective, un- 
scientific and harmful in comparison 
with Hinduism”. (see J.N. Sarkar, 
India Through the Ages) 

This near-chauvinist trend in 
national life had its positive as well 
as negative aspects. It helped to im- 
part a sense of self-respect. The over- 
powering awe that the foreign ruler 
sought to instil into the subject peo- 
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MRA Communism 


MORAL Rearmament is one of 

those sacred cows of the West 
that can at times viciously kick at 
those who try to milk it. 

I have befor me a pamphlet 
issued by the MRA containing an 
address by one of its panjandrums, 
Mr Peter Howard, to the Waseda 
University in Japan on April 25. 
With much of Mr Howard’s central 
thesis of the need for an adequate 
ideology for the West to combat 
communism J have nothing against, 
although I may not agree with it. 

But where he comes out in the 
true colours of the MRA is in 
what constitutes an aside in his 
address. Describing the scene at 
Yalta where Roosevelt and Chur- 
chill met Stalin, Mr Howard has this 
to say: "At Yalta Churchill said 
little. Roosevelt was a sick man. 
He was surrounded by men like Alger 
Hiss who later tirned out to be a 
committed Communist. And do not 
forget that though Hiss is now dis- 
credited the same elements їп Ame- 
rica which dictated the policies that 
led to the victory of Communism in 
China are now dictating policies їп 
Washington today." (Emphasis mine). 

If this is not the emphatic voice 
of the John Birch Society, what else 
is it? Does Mr Howard maintain 
that the U.S. State Department is 
full of Communists? That is the 


sentiment of the nation's pristine 
glory. No doubt it helped to des- 
destroy the sense of inferiority com- 
plext that alien ru:c usually geneartes 
in the people ovei hwhich it exercis- 
es its authority. 

At the same time, this revivalist 
nationalism had its serious short- 
comings. It Бессте in course of 
time the starting point of orthodoxy 
in political life, while its stress on 
Hindu greatness, it neglected, and 
later an alienated, the Muslim opi- 
nion, by no mears arc insignificant 
factor in national life. 

This had far-reading implications 
in Indian politics as subsequent 
courts showed. 

(To be continued) 
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impression given. How then can 
Mr John Welch, the hecrt and soul 
of the John Birch movemcat, be derid- 
ed for calling Eisenhower “а dedicat- 
ed communist" ? 

And if this is the ideclogy of the 
MRA, Mr Howerd had better pack 
up and quit for Fe assures the defeat 
of his policies. It is worthwhile to 
remember the fats that overtook one 
of MRA's African leaders, Mr 
Moise Tshombe in this connection. 


Babar and Chinese 


In times of stress, we in India 
can also display some very erratic 
behaviour. I recently read with 
some amazement a “Defence” adver- 
tisement іп a Delhi we2kly called 
The Indian Observer. 

This journal tself is an instance 
of the alarming somersaults that 
little papers can make. From a warm 
supporter of Sri Krislna Menon 
when he was Defence Minister and 
in a position to distribute patronage, 
it is now an untlushing and ardent 
supporter of Acharya Kripalani. But 
these aberrations cause little surprise 
in Indian journaism. 

The advertisement in question 
contains certain sentences purporting 
to come from the Chizf Minister 
of Punjab, Sardar Pratap S:ngh 
Kairon. The passage quoted says: 

“Centuries back when Babar 
invaded India wth sword and fire, 
looting, torturing and massacring 
the people, Gur. Nanak bemoaned 
the cowardice of the rulers of India 
who would not close up their ranks 
and put up a tough figh: to repulse 
the invader. 

“Today Guru Nanal.’s patriotic 
soul will bless us as we have arisen 
like one man to hurl back the Chi- 
nese aggression.” 

It is rather odd that the Punjab 
Chief Minister, w210 has taken a firm 
stand in fighting ^ kali communalism, 
should trip in th:s way. To equate 
the Moghuls wita the Chinese not 
only shows a jauadiced view of his- 
tory but helps the very forces of 
Hindu communalism wkom Sardar 
Kairon tries to cambat. For, it is the 
R.S.S case that cll those who have 
come into this land and settled are 
forcigners, and ii is only the Hindu 
who is the native of the soil. Babar 
made India his kome, and however 
valiant Guru  Nanak's resistance 
might have been, it does aot streng- 
then national integration by quoting 


him to inspire national defence 
against the Chinese attack. 

No doubt this sort of posters 
provide good ammunition for the 
Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam who 
will of course say that Sardar Kairon 
himself represents an alien race on 
the soil of India. 


Heart to Heart 


I hold the rather unpopular view 
that only those who do not have a 
line to sell can become the peace- 
makers. President Kennedy and 
Premier Khrushchev are, and have 
to be, salesmen. But one is struck 
by the activities of little-known 
individuals (at least in India) for the 
cause of man. 

Danilo Dolci has written his 
name in stars across the Sicilian sky 
by his courageous work among the 
farmers of Sicily, victims of poverty, 
ignorance and the Mafia, the gangster 
organisation that has influence in 
most cities of Europe and the United 
States where there are Italian emi- 
grants. 

Father Dominique Pire is another. 
I remember meeting him in New 
Delhi three years ago, a slight bald- 
ing priest with warm brown eyes. 
I asked him what were the ribbons 
he was wearing on his cassock. They 
were ribbons tor bravery, for Father 
Pire was a leader of the underground 
movement in Belgium against the 
Nazis. 

I asked him whether by wearing 
these ribbons he was not exhibiting 
a limiting nationalism. This Nobel 
Peace Prize Winner startled me by 
agreeing with me and still further 
by handing the ribbons over to me. 
I had to beg him to take them back. 

Today Father Pire conducts a 
school for peace in Brussels on 
Gandhian lines. Let it be said that 
at the height of the Congo crisis, 
Father Pire was highly sympathetic, 
and not merely labially, to the Con- 
golese. 

Ї was reminded of his activities 
when he sent me the latest number 
of his struggling little sheet Du 
Coeur au Coeur (From Heart to 
Heart) where a highly interesting 
section is devoted to his “Island of 
Реасе” project in Pakistan to remodel 
the life of villagers of a sclected area. 

Ultimately, it is people like Dolci 
and Father Pire who uphold the cause 
of man and the Peter Howards who 
wreck human aspirations. 

—AGNI 
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CURE FOR INDISCIPLINE 


by ТАрАВ DEY 


VERY often the complaint is 
heard that the standard of educa- 
tion in our country has gone down. 
It is pointed out that candidates 
make a poor showing in competitive 
examinations, that there is much 
indiscipline among students, that 
celebrated personalities are not be- 
ing produced these days. These are 
true. The percentage of passes in 
different university examinations are 
also not encouragirg. 

But will arm-chair criticism and 
wholesale condemnation solve the 
problem? 

The socio-economic structure may 
be said to be responsible for the 
plight of students anc for the dwindl- 
ing standard of discipline. Added to 
this is the failure of both institutions 
and guardians to give proper train- 
ing. Educational institutions are 
being managed in a commercial way. 
The aim of the institutions appears 
to be maximization of distribution 
of degrees and diplomas. Stress is 
laid on short-cut methods rather than 
on imparting real instruction. These 
capsule methods destroy the initia- 


tive of most students. 

The structure itself is defective. 
Good results cannot be expected by 
make-shift improvements. Conver- 
sion of ten-year schools into eleven- 


-year schools or four-year colleges 


into three-year colleges makes little 
difference. They may help stream- 
line the system but cannot effect 
qualitative improvement in the pre- 
sent circumstances. The idea of 
improving quality simply by chang- 
ing the examination system or by 
introducing a more effective method 
of teaching may do immense good, 
but at the same time it may prove 
quite a fallacious approach. 

The basic consideration for 4 ег- 
mining a student's eligibility for 
admission into college is whether he 
has been able to secure a certain 
percentage of marks in the **qualify- 
ing" examination; i.e., School Final 
or Higher Secondary examination as 
the case may be. That is the one 
and only consideration for issuing 
the entrance ticket. No attention 
is paid to aptitude, i.e., to seeing 
whether they have the necessary 


mental bent for the particular line 
chosen. By not holding aptitude 
tests, by not attempting to discern 
their natural mental inclinations, we 
are making them pursue something 
which does not suit them. Now, 
who is to be blamed if they go wrong 
—if, being disinterested, they become 
unruly and indisciplined? I would 
say, first, the institutions for higher 
education; and secondly, parents and 
guardians. 

The fault of the system represent- 
ed by different institutions lies in that 
they are more eager to take in any 
student irrespective of suitability. 
The financial condition of most of 


these institutions perhaps warrants - 


this. But it should be possible to 
overcome this with the help of the 
U.G.C. 

As for parents—especially of the 
middle class—the limitation of means 
makes them anxious to see that their 
children get some education which 
will get them a “‘decent’’ job. They 
calculate on the basis of what they 
think are paying jobs and push their 
boys into particular courses. They 
lack guidance in making the choice. 
Such guidance may not be needed 
if students are subjected to some sort 
of test before they finally enrol them- 
selves in colleges. 





BRITAIN AND KASHMIR TALEKS...(Continued from page 10) 


The diplomatic encounter with 
Pakistan has shown once again that 
we can ill afford to let our foreign 
policy remain stagnant, immobile 
and aged. 

There is, on the other hand, a 
certain amount of mobility in Pakis- 
tan’s foreign policy, although it is 
szill largely in the probing stage, and 
Pakistan’s Kashmir policy is as barren 
as India’s. Pakistan’s search for 
relations with China and the Soviet 
Union, its disenchantment with mili- 
tary alignments in general and its 
moves undermining SEATO аге 
signs of a new mobility. It is at pre- 
sent largely opporturistic, and there 
is an element of blackmail in ittoo; 
but to dismiss it as rothing else will 
be unrealistic. 

India, onthe other hand, had gone 
to the talks under pressure. The pres- 
sure on her was for giving. Britain and 
the U.S. proceeded from the assump- 
tion that she was the guilty party, that 
Pakistan hadagenuine case and that 
it was up to her to satisfy Pakistan. 
But India was not prepared, nor 
could she afford to be, to give any- 
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thing more than what Pakistan al- 


ready had, Occupied Kashmir. Under 
pressure, she offered a generous 
readjustment of the cease fire line. 
But this was far short of the Pakis- 
tani demand, which was so preposter- 
ous that no Indian Government 
could accept anything near it. 
Yet India made several conces- 
sions. Not from strength or a new, 
freely-devised Kashmir policy, or a 
new mobility in foreign policy; but 
under pressure, because of a pre- 
carious hand-to-mouth approach 
to the problem. She conceded that 
Kashmir is disputed territory; that 
it is negotiable wth Pakistan. She 
offered additional territory to Pakis- 
tan as a price for settlement. 
Athough there was Western 
pressure for resuming the talks, 
Sri Nehru, towards the end, 
made it clear to America and 
Britain that there could be no com- 
promise on basic principles. But he 
himself admitted though indirectly 
in another context—that Western 
military aid did mean some kind of 
a compromise with non-alignment. 


In agreeing to joint talks on Kash- 
mir without a new policy, without a 
new outlook and without adequate 
preparations, New Delhi has shown 
—one is constrained to admit— that it 
is not entirely outside the realm of 
pressure. 

By accepting third-party good 
offices, India has virtually gone back 
on another firm stand on Kashmir, 
a stand which had paid. For several 
years India’s Kashmir policy has 
been one of maintaining the status 
quo. We do not expect to get back 
the part of Kashmir under Pakistan's 
occupation. But we have no desire 
to part with what is legally and 
constitutionally ours. Now suddenly 
we have resiled a little from that posi- 
tion.- Because we have done this 
under outside pressure, we have not 
been able to earn dividends from it. 

If we make another attempt to 
settle Kashmir in future, we should 
first assemble a new policy of our 
own. Ifwehave none, we should go 
on insisting on the status quo being 
maintained. We cannot pretend to 
move with frozen legs. 
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T? portray on screen the fate of 
a child who can neither see nor 
hear but only touch, smell and taste 
sounds a proposition doomed to 
failure. The film has, to work 
through the two senses the child has 
lost. It can indicate the other three 
only remotely anc yet these are the 
only means the child has of under- 
standing the wor'd. The film can 
never simulate, for the audience's 


* benefit, the afflicted child's condition. 


The Miracle Worker (United 
Artists Release; Director, Arthur 
Penn) thus works rather a miracle 
on its audiences because it persuades 
them of the litte Helen Keller's 
terrible incarceration in herself with- 
out help of any sense she possessed. 
When she was only one year old she 


— was shut up into herself by a sudden 
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fever, which did not damage the brain 
but took away her sight and hearing. 
At that age she had no memories to 


W-^ fall back upon, or anyway none that 


d 


a person can normally use. No 
vocabulary, no handle at all to the 
world outside herself, 


Act of Fate 


She was rescued from this well of 
isolation by a young graduate of an 
institution in Boston called Perkin’s 
Institute which educated disabled 
girls, generally blind. Anne Sullivan 
the teacher had been blind herself. 
She and her brother Jimmy had lived 
in the poor house; weak, Jimmy had 
a tubercular hip and was a cripple; 
and alone, save for Anne’s determi- 
nation to gain an education and res- 
cue them both. She succeeded but 
her brother separated by “charitable” 
authorities into male and female 
homes, died. "The scar of that death 
left Anne, nine operations later, edu- 
cated with her sight restored, deter- 
mined to remain fiaancially indepen- 
dent and to help some child with a 
‘key to communication’. It was one 
of those acts of fate or God, that this 
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SAGA 
ОЕ 
A MIRACLE 


scarred girl with a will cf iron came 
to teach the Ше Helen Keller, 
whose parents had decided that if 
this experiment failed they would put 
her in an asylum. ў 

The film, in which bozh principal 
actresses, Anne Bancroft as Anne 
Sullivan and Patty Duke as Helen 
Keller, have won Academy awards, 
is chiefly concerted wich the first 
three weeks after Miss Sullivan’s 
arrival in the Keller househoid—her 
probation period. ` 


Director’s Genius 

The three weeks are not shown 
with logical regard for ame but as 
eight major incidents -hat finally 
end in Helen rece.ving the ‘key ' and 
accepting her teacher. K is interest- 
ing to watch, on a second visit—the 
first is far too emotionally disturbing 
to make such an analysis—how 
Director Arthur Penn, with immense 
skill builds up the audience’s reac- 
tions to Helen, based on the attitudes 
of the various charaéters to the child. 
Without a comple:e sympathy for the 
child from the audience the film 
would have been a comp-ste failure. 
But it could not be treated as an 
ordinary biography because of the 
limitations of Hslen's movements, 
and her dumbness. 

First, before the credirs, we have 
the scene of the relieved parents, in 
the middle of the right, learning from 
the doctor that the crisis nas passed 
and their child wil! live. Às the father 
shows the doctor dowustairs you 
watch the mother's horror as she 
realises that her baby canaot see her, 
though its eyes zre open, does not 
respond to her voice. As she snaps 
her fingers, calls it, shou‘s, screams 
hysterically, and then the “ather, run- 
ning back joins her anc slaps the 
child and nothing happens it is al- 
most to much too see because, you, 
in the audience, know that the baby 
was a real person, still living, the 


parents real, the incident real. 


So from the very beginning you 
have the parent’s love for their child, 
made frantic because they cannot 
communicate. The mother loving 
and indulgent, the father loving but 
exasperated, ready ultimately to put 
the child in an asylum and forget it 
rather than continue with the hope- 
less task of trying to communicate. 


The second point of view we are 
shown is that of an old family friend, 
who knows everything. Helen is 
seven now, clumsy, self-willed, sub- 
ject to violent tempers, and violent 
love for her mother. The old friend 
is visiting. She gives Helen a face- 
less rag doll. Helen, feeling with her 
fingers finds the doll has no eyes, 
rips open the old lady's blouse in 
temper, upsets the baby's crib, re- 
duces the household to shambles 
around her. There is the afflicted 
child destroying a home, destroying 
the chances of the new baby to grow 
up happily. 


Doll with Eyes 

The third view of Helen is the one 
seen by Anne Sullivan when she 
arrives. Miss Sullivan makes an 
immediate friend of Helen by giving 
her her hand and letting her feel her 
identity, and then giving the child 
a doll with eyes that open and shut, 
which can be felt with the fingers. 
Helen knows some onc has come who 
understands her. But when Miss 
Sullivan exhibits firmness Helen 
ihrows a temper tantrum and locks 
her in her room. Here you have an 
:ntelligent child, badly brought up, 
[acking two senses, but considered as 
intelligent, responsive and as mnch in 
need of discipline as any child of her 
age. But as Miss Sullivan admits, she 
does not love Helen, not yet that is. 


Now we are allowed to discover 
the driving power of the deter- 
mination to impart communication 
that characterises Anne Sullivan. As 
she sits alone in the summer house 
where she has taken Helen on her two 
weeks of trial, Anne Sullivan keeps an 
eye on Helen as her mind darts over 
images of her own tragic childhood 
and the death of her brother Jimmy. 
The images are incoherent, but we see, 
ere not told, of Anne Sullivan’s 
agonising childhood, of the fight she 
had, to overcome blindness, of her 
sense of guilt that she deserted her 
crippled little brother Jimmy, of her 
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will to prevent another child going 
through such torments, since she has 
failed to rescue Jimmy in time. To 
confirm these images she speaks to 
Helen Kellers grown-up step- 
brother, who comes to the window 
hearing her cry, and then, not to 
confuse the mood with the senti- 
mental, she wakes Helen and starts 
teaching her. 


Final Moment 


Eventually after heart-rending 
tussles, Helen’s ‘key of communica- 
tion ’ is found, based on an extremely 
early memory. The comes the final 
moment of agony, which Directar 
Penn could have easily allowed to 
be pure syrup. Heien's mother, so 
anxiously keeping herself in the back- 
ground, is the persoa Helen runs to, 
to demonstrate her ability to com- 
municate. Mother, father and child, 
hug each other on their knees, the 


teacher almost out of the picture— 
апа then the child breaks away back 
to the teacher who can talk to her. 
Loving was not enough. 


Another Academy Award winn- 
ing film dealt with the problem of 
dumbness—Johny ^ Belinda, with 
Jane Wyman as the dumb, half 
witted farm girl who suffers rape. 
One of the chief points praised in 
Johny Belinda was the directorial 
handling of a dumb central character 
and Miss Wvman's portrayal of her. 
The Miracle Worker has moved well 
ahead of Johny Belinda in film tech- 
nique. ‘I personally found the strug- 
gle of an intelligent child to overcome 
the barriers of sightlessness and 
soundlessness far more moving than 

: that of a dumb, dim person escaping 
attack. But maybe this is because I 
am an optimist and Miracles after 
all, only convince optimists. 


—Jalabala Ramachandran 
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Cock-eyed Comments 


Customer : May I have a copy 
of the Constitution, please? 


Delhi bookseller : Sorry, we don't 
stock periodicals. 


That's the best quip we have come 
across on the amendment fever. 


ж ЕУ * 


The Congress is full of faction- 
alism, says Sri Nehru. The Congress 
must rid itself of factionalism, says 
Sri Nehru. 


But haven't the ancient sages al- 
ready warned: ‘‘Take fulness out of 
fulness; fulness remains?! ? 


ЕЗ ж Ed 


Its wrong to think that art is 
unrelated to economics, says Prof 
Galbraith: 


А lesson the artful economist 
learnt while editing Henry R. Luce’s 
Fortune and has never forgotten? 


ж ж г: 


The South African Government, 
banning the book “‘Road to the Stars” 
by Cosmonaut Gagarin, says it is 
indecent, obsolete and objectionable. 


Has South Africa discovered ап 
all-white Space? Otherwise how would 
Gagarin be obsolete? 


к ж * 


The principal of a woman's college 
says that girls today join colleges ағ 
automatically as they used to gei 
married years ago. This, she says, 
has caused a qualitative depreciatior. 
іп standards. 


—Of education or marriage? 


When an M.P. writes a book i: 
is not an office of profit, according to 
а Parliamentary Committee. 


—As though it is when anybody 
else writes a book! 


ж ж ж 


‚ A Statesman reporter, doing a 
story on the State ‘Bhavans’ in the 
Capital, found four Ministers sharing 
two rooms in Assam Bhavan -(where 
the charge is Rs 2.50 а room). 


—Good to know there are still 
some Ministers ready to be under the 
same roof as other Ministers. 





MAINSTREAM. 


wA 


ASSISTING THE ARMED FORGES MEDICAL SERVICES 


Somewhere along our high frontier г medical unit stands ready to 
cope with any emergency. It is well equipped with a wide array of 
surgical, anaesthetic and gas therapy apparatus and Indian Oxygen 
take pride in being closely associatec with this dedicated Service in 
designing and producing much vital equipment. Today, top priority is 
being given to all orders from the Armed Forces. INDIAN OXYGEN LTD. 
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DECUS 


: that 


BRITAIN AND KASHMIR 


Іп the Foreign Affairs Notes 
(Mainstream, May 25) your Diplo- 
matic Correspondent seems to argue 
that it was to Britain's interest that 
the Indo-Pak talks on Kashmir 
should fail. This, I feel, is faulty 
both as an argument and 25 an app- 
raisal of the reality. 

Your Diplomatic Correspondent 
uimself notes the rather extraordinary 
initiative taken by Mr Duncan 
Sandys in November last to bring 
about the Nehra-Ayub accord for 
the opening of the talks. If so. 
how could it be that ih» British 
Government which was so anxious to 
see that the talks should start. should 
want their failure as well? 

Rather, it is more than likely 
Britain, finding not only 
Pakistan but India as well getting 
more and more amenable to 
American influence, should feel 
worried and therefore might have 
wanted a settlement between two 
members of the Commonwealth and 
thereby improve her own standing in 
this part of the world. 

Itis widely known in Paxistan that 
Britain has for long had the ranki- 
ing feeling that she has bzen ousted 
from her pre-emin nt position а 
Pakistani affairs. The high-water 
mark of American diplomatic and 
political success came when Pakis- 
tan joined the military alliance with 
America and also become an active 
member of the SEATO. 

Bui the recent Pakistani over- 
tures to Peking could hardly fit in 
with American strategy Оп the 
other hand, Britain would have no 
particular grouse against President 
Ayub for havirg been friendly to 
Peking. In fact, Britain herself 
maintains friendly ties with China 
more than any other Western power. 
Under the circumstances, it is quite 
possible that Mr Sandys might have 
thought it worth while, from the 
point of view of British diplomacy, 
to try his hand at bringiag about a 
rapprochement tetween Pekistan and 
.ndia. 

So far as [ndia is conccrned. 
Britain’s interest in playing a friendly 
mediator is understandable; because, 
anderiably, Whitehall must be 
viewing with some amount of tre- 
»idation the sudden accretion of 


American popularity in this country 
thanks to the Chinese attack in 
October-November. 

. Dinesh Ghosh 
CALCUTTA 


CHOICE FOR CONGRESS LEFT 


{ entirely agree with your edito- 
vial, *Meaning of Аттоһа” (Main- 
stream, May 25) calling for self- 
criticism on the part of Left 
Congressmen. You are right in 
stressing the importance of а pro- 
grammaiic battle without which no 
progressive trend can ever take root. 
ТЕ is surprising that while the Right 
has for the last five years been en- 
gaged in broadcasting ideological 
attacks against basic issues like land 
reforms and co-operatives, public 
sector and State control, the Left 
has remained content with publish- 
ing a handful of articles full of 
generalities without making any 
study of the actual problems facing 
the masses. 

I recognisc the importance of 
strengthening the hands of the 
Prime Minister. But I do not under- 
stand why the Left Congressmen 
cennot take the initiative in launch- 
ing mass campaigns on such issues 
as nationalisation of General Insu- 
rance and Banks, when such demands 
have been voiced by eminent econo- 
mists who can by no means be 
branded Red. 

The alarming disparity in wealth 
in the country is officially admitted. 
And to remove such disparity one 
need not journey to Moscow or War- 
saw, but only up to Stockholm and 
Oslo. Why is it that our progressive 
Congressmen do not build up 
powerful opinion inside the Con- 
gress itself demanding strong measur- 
es to check this dangerous tendency ? 

Whatever progressive advance 
has been registered inside the Con- 
eress throughout its long and event- 
ful history has always come as a 
result of the tireless efforts ofa 
minority of progressive ‘thinkers. 
When Gandhiji first came to take 
Congress out of its Liberal groove, 
he too was in the minority. Pro- 
gress by consent has never meant 
compromise with conservatism. 

Lert there be a conference of all pro- 
gressive elements in the country from 
Sri Nanda to Dr Lohia and Sri Dange 
to thrash out a clear line for the na- 
tion’s advance in the next decade. 

M. Junankar. 

POONA. 


—— 
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Editorial 





TESTING TIME 


Іт is heartening to find that Amroha and Rajkot have 
shaken some of the complacence out of the ranks of 
progressive-minded Congressmen. Even if belated, the 
rethinking that has started on the twin aspects of оагіу 
organization and implementation of ideological pro- 
grammes is to be welcomed. It is not enough to explain 
away defeat in crucial contests; heart-searching is called 
for, and the latest move of the Congress Forum for 
Socialist Action is a good augury. 


While in Amroha the presence of and active work on 
Acharya Kripalani's side by rank communal forces are 
being shown as the cause of Hafiz Ibrahim's defeat, 
communalism was far from a tangible factor in the 
Rajkot byelection at which even a person of the size 
of Sri Masani could defeat a Congress candidats of 
standing. To a greater or lesser degree, in both areas 
the electorate's decision has been a clear expressicn of 
dissatisfaction with Congress rule. It would however 
be wrong to construe either as a positive victory Гог the 
policies advocated by the opponents of the Congzess. 


The truth is that the Congress never took its professed 


‘ideology seriously enough. Socialism, when it is reduc- 


ed to a slogan devoid of much substance, cannot atzract 
the people indefinitely. From Avadi onwards, hopes for 
a truly egalitarian society were built up; despite the Aalt- 
ing approach of the Congress leadership, the presence of 
Jawaharlal Nehru at the top inspired confidence at 
first that all would yet be well and the people would 
see the beginnings of a socialist society in their life-tme. 
All hopes and aspirations of the common people as well 
as the progressive-minded Congressmen were pinned only 
on the personality of Nehru. The others did not ma-ter. 


But as the years passed, it became painfully clear that 
it was those others who did matter. Occupying key posi- 
tions in the organization as well as in the Government, 
these others, who at no time had faith in the Congress 
ideology, have been able to subvert it and prevent the 
implementation of programmes which can ensure 
smooth and speedy transition to socialism. "They ars in 
reality the agents of the business magnates and industrial 
tycoons. This explains the surprisingly rapid growth 
of the private sector and the ever-increasing dispar-ties 
of wealth; this explains also the poor pace of the public 
sector's expansion. 


Amroha ard Rajkot have been described as victories 
for the Right. This is an unwarranted oversimplifica- 
tion. They are in fact votes of protest at the failure of the 
party in power to keep its promises, to implement its 
programmes. The Rightist win is due to the absence 
of effective Leftist mobilisation both inside and outside 
the Congress. A well-organized Left could have captur- 
ed both the seats—Amroha and Rajkot. A disorganized 
Left can hardly hope to stand up against the resources 
of the Swatantra and the organization of the Jan Sangh. 


This is where the progressive-minded among 
Congressmen, who sincerely believe in the Congress 
ideology and are angry that the country is being allowed 
to slide back from the path of socialism, have a great 
responsibility. It becomes their task today to give 
voice to the aspirations and discontent of the common 
people. It is their duty to see that the Congress leader- 
ship fulfils the party’s promises to the people. The fate 
of the Nagpur resolution on land reforms must be re- 
membered and it must be ensured that such things do 
not happen. 

The Prime Minister put the issue in perspective when 
he recently said that self-seekers and those who had no 
faith in socialism must be weeded out of the Congress; 
the same sentiment has been echoed more recently by 
Congress President Sanjivayya. This is the direction in 
which the party must be immediately reorganized: a 
stupendous task, considering that the self-seekers are пої. 
only large in number but are firmly entrenched in key 
positions. But then the party's survival demands dras- 
tic surgery. 


It is regrettable, however, that the emphasis in the 
Socialist Forum’s statement should be on action in 
isolation. There is an irrelevant attack on the Com- 
munists; and there is not a hint of enlisting the co- 
operation of even the non-Communist Left. The Right- 
wing in the Congress derives much strength from the 
Rightists outside the party; there is no hush-hush about 
it. But the Congress Left, despite its weakness, does not 
seek co-operation from others in the common task. The 
socialist Congressman must quit his ivory tower and 
take help from others to give shape to the Congress 
ideology; if he fails, the Rightist Congressman will choke 
him out of existence. 


@ommnrents 


INTUC Politics 


CoNGRESS President Sanjivayya's forthright éeclaration 
in Jaipur the day after he inaugurated the 14th annual 
session of INTUC is significant: he told newsmen that, 
whether in the INTUC or elsewhere, persons who had 
no faith in the basic Congress ideology of socialism 
and its policy of non-alignment had no place in the 
orgamzation. 


He made this statement while answering questions 
about the INTUC's controversial resolution which had 
been described as criticizing the national policies “in a 
subtle way." Actually there was not much subtléty: 
the resolution said the Government had made an in- 
correct assessment of international forces. 


The pro-West line of the dominant group in the 
INTUC s no secret. If indeed a proof was needed, it was 
provided in ample measure by the presence in Jaipur of 
Mr Отаг Веси, general secretary of the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions. The activities of 
this organization in other parts of the world, especially 
in Africa, are well known. It is not surprising there- 
fore that the INTUC leadership should have sponsored 
such a resolution despite opposition. 

It is also noteworthy that while paying the expected 
tribute to the work of the INTUC, Sri Sanjivayya 
should have expressed distress at the existence of rivalry 
in the trude union movement at the cost of the workers’ 
interests. П is time that leaders of national status and 
progressive politicians holding key offices take the initia- 
tive to bring the different trade union organizations 
together on a common platform, which will not dabble 
in group rivalries but will devote itself io bettering the 
conditions of the working class. 

There has been handsome praise for the positive, 
patriotic role played by the working class during the 
Emergency; they have observed the industrial truce 
scrupulously despite provocations from the employers. 
The least they deserve is sound leadership which will 
devote itself to getting them their legitimate share of the 
national wealth. They have had enough of self-seeking 
politicians who use them as chattels for personal 
advancement. 


Wanted New Blood 


THE LATZST exchanges between leaders of the PSP and the 
Socialist Party bring out once again the difficulties in 
the way of socialist unity in this country. While nobody 
can accuse the PSP of having made any significant con- 
tribution to thinking on socialism, there can be no 
dispute with Sri S.N. Dwivedi’s declaration that “‘it is 
now time for all socialists to decide what unity they 
want—with feliow-socialists or with a motley crowd 
linked іп a heterogeneous and opportunistic alliance...” 
What this declaration of faith conveniently overlooks 
is the fact that the PSP itself has not been blameless in 
this respect. So far as the Socialist Party is concerned, 
it is not far wrong in accusing the PSP of being more 
interested in Congress “succession politics” than in build- 
ing socialism. f 





Thus we find that for the present there is no possibi- 
lity of the two parties coming together. On the other 
hand, each of them would appear to be trying to woo 
groups and individuals who have little in common with 
the professed objectives of these two parties. Such an 
attitude hardly augurs well either for the future of the 
two parties ог for the consolidation of progressive 
elements. 


The major difficulty is that personalities dominate the 
scene. Mutual dislike—even contempt—of the top 
leaders comes in the way of any fruitful discussion and 
settlement. Jf the desire of the rank and file for а ge- 
nuine merger based on ideology and a positive pro- 
gramme is to be realized, there is. only one way: jettison 
the entrenched leadership and elect young men who 
are not blinded by deepseated personal prejudices and 


' who have not yet had a chance to become disgruntled, 


Only younger men who place basic social concepts above 
vanity can save the two parties; in fact, only such people 
can save the Leftist movement itself. 


End of Balance 


DURING the Emergency, wher vst of the big newspapers 
went berserk in the anxiety of their owners to discredit 
the national leadership, one newspaper, foreign-owned, 
stood out as a model of sobriety and balance. It was the 
Statesman, published from Calcutta and New Delhi, 
which diligently maintained objectivity except where 
British interests were directly involved. 


But on May 17 a change in the ownership of this 
daily was announced The announcement was quite 
significant, since in the list of owners were found such 
names as Tata, Martin Burn, Mafatlal. Also, the 
statement of editorial policy contained significant refer- 
ence to “the part which private enterprise must play". 


It was not thought, however, that any drastic change 
in policy would be attempted overnight. But this view 
proved mistaken. In ten days the change was made 
patent. А 


Thus, when the Amroha 1esults were declared, the old 
policy of balance was continuing, and the headlines read: 
"Kripalani and Lohia Elected. ...Majorities of over 
50,000...Congress takes Jaunpur”. An analysis placed 
alongside the main story bore the heading: “Poll Results 
Show No New Trend.” 
byelection was a different matter. The Swatantra can- 
didate’s electioneering got a big build-up all the way 
through, and the final day’s tell-tale headlines read: 
“Masani wins by handsome margin...Good support 
even in rural areas. ..Big blow to Congress." While the 
Acharya's 50-thousand lead did not bring him “hand- 
some" tribute, Sri Masani's 14-thousand did. 


So far the big business newspapers have pretended to 
be Congress supporters although in their columns they 
have consistently advocated Swatantra policies; now the 
Swatantra Party has found a respectable mouthpiece. 


Essential Чер” 


THE RECENT demonstration by workers demanding 
nationalization of banks came as a sharp reminder that 
the Government is soft-pedalling on the most crucial 
aspects of its professed programme of socialist construc- 


MAINSTREAM 


The reporting of the Rajkot. 
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tion. In tke years after the national goal of a socialist 
pattern of society was accepted by Parliament it -s the 
private sector that has grown steadily. Except Life Insu- 
rance, taken over in the days of initial enthusiasm, no 
section of the private sector has been nationalizec des- 
pite demands from the working class. 

Banking is only one instance. There are others like 
oil, jute, steel. Banks are known to be helping the big 
industrialists to build their private empires; the same 
enthusiasm is not in evidence in the matter of helping the 
agriculturist to increase food production, so essential 
if we are not to continue to depend indefinitely oa Sri 
Patil and his PL-480 boünties. In the case of jute. it is 
widely known that the exchequer is deprived of crores 
of rupees by means of under-invoicing and over-invoic- 
ing. In the case of oil, foreign monopolists and their 
local chelas aim at a continuing hold over the most 
important sector of the economy. About steel the 
Bokaro debate has its lessons. 

It does seem strange that a government under the 
leadership of Jawaharlal Nehru shouid have alow- 
ed itself to drift im this fashion while the ро/егп- 
ments of smaller countries in the neighbourhood в-оша 
have found it possible to take firm steps to natioralize 
many such major industries. The present policy of the 
Government is only helping the private sector to grow 
fatter at the expense of the public sector. It is time to 
stop the rot. 


A Cunning Move 


THE REPORT from Madras that DMK leader Annadorai 
is trying to bring together Dravida Kazhagam leader 





WHAT NEXT WITH CHINA ? „ 


ж COUNTER-MOVES IN KABUL 


E.V. Ramaswami Naicker and Swatantra leader C. Raja- 
gopalachari to forge a joint leadership for the anti- 
Hindi agitation is of interest. Way back in 1937-39, 
when Sri Rajagopalachari was the Premier of Madras, 
he introduced Hindi and Sri Ramaswami Naicker 
spearheaded the agitation against it. At that time Sri 
Rajagopalachari, who has never hesitated to use power 
ruthlessly when he had it, put down the agitation with a 
firm hand and sent a large number of EVR’s followers to 
jail. 

Now the political spectrum is so completely changed 
that EVR is a backer of Kamaraj and the Tamilnad 
Congress, while Rajaji, frustrated by denial of power, 
is spearheading the agitation against the Congress. The 
only common factor now between the two ancients is 
their opposition to Hindi, although each has his own 
special reasons for it. It is this that Sri Annadorai is 
evidently trying to put to use now. Once a disciple 
of EVR and in recent years a disciple of Rajaji, Sri 
Annadorai's desire to bring them together may be rooted 
in sentiment. On the other hand, Sri Annadorai is 
known ro be a shrewd politician who has weathered many 
a storm in his party and kept it going despite the absence 
of any clear-cut economic or political programme. 
The new move may therefore conceivably be an astute 
БС to make use of the two old men to keep himself on 
the crest. 


But whatever the fate of Sri Annadorai’s latest imis- 
sion, the danger posed to national unity by the agitation 
in the South as well as by the exhibitions of Hindi fanati- 
cism in the North must cause serious concern to all who 
are interested in the nation as a whole. 





build up in Tibet—the reports of 
which are being carefully studied in 
New Delhi—include not only the 
mobilisation of large forces along 
the frontier but also the building 
of a wide network of roads, massing 
of transport vehicles, as also ampbi- 
bian craft, presumably to negotiate 
lakes and waterways in the Ladakh 


Wii the Congress debacle over 
the by-elections havefany impact 
on the Government's foreign policy ? 
This question is inevitably posed in 
New Delhi today in view of the fact 
that the three stalwarts who have won 
spectacular victories -Acharya Kripa- 
lani, Sri M.R. Masani and Dr Ram 
Manohar Lchia—have been known 
as severe c itics of the Government's 
policy, particularly with regard to 
China. In & sense, the poll results 
in these three prestige contests can 
be regarded as the critics’ triumph. 

The point, however, that is emerg- 
ing in our foreign policy is that New 
Delhi seems to have reached a dead 
end with regard to its China policy. 
The hand-to-mouth approach that 
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could be noticed in the jast four 
years in our dealirgs with Peking 
can no longer be carried forward 
with any advantage to thec ountry. 
The Prime Minister's intervention 
at the concidential conference of 
our diplomars from the South-East 
Asia region this week hardly gives 
any indicaticn of the evolution of a 
new national approach to the vexed 
dispute with China 

Is China going :o attack in the 
near future: From indications of 
Chinese moves in the Spanggur Lake 
area in Ladakh апі іп the Longu 
area in NEFA. one is inclined to 
agree with Sri Krishnamachari about 
the danger cf an imminent Chinese 
attack. The strong Chinese arms 


area. 

On the diplomatic front also, the 
reports do not warrant an optimis- 
tic view of Chinese strategy. It is 
believed that the Ceylon Prime Minis- 
ter has received from her envoy in 
Peking—who recently сате to 
Colombo for consultation—the re- 
port that Mr Chou En-lai had ciaim- 
ed that even Mr Ali Sabry had not 
pressed for the total acceptance of 
the Colombo proposals by China. 
Mrs Bandaranatke seems to feel that 
her hands have been weakened by 
Cairo's present stand on the Sino- 
Indian dispute. It is significant that 
Mr Ali Sabry has sent no written 
report to the Ceylon Prime Minister 
about his talks with the Chinese 


leaders in Peking. 

Under the circumstances, the 
possibility of a powerful move to 
force China to agree to the Colombo 
proposals in toto, is hardly there. 
The diplomatic initiative that New 
Delhi had wrested by the prompt 
acceptance of the Colombo proposals 
in January seems to have petered out 
in the last six months; and in the 
battle of attrition, Peking appears to 
be in a position of having gained 
considzrable advantage. 

What is our reply 10 this ques- 
tion? Where do we go from here? 
Jf we let things drift, the tension 
on ihe Himalayas will noi be curbed. 
Rathe: Peking will be left with the 
lever with which to switch it on or 
off according to its own wishes. 
At the same time the present set-up 
in New Delhi—particularly after the 
snub dealt by the prestige by- 
electicns—does aot indicate that the 
Prime Minister feels confident to 
make a bold move to force Peking to 
come to the conference table. 

At the present moment, New 
Delhi is reportedly considering Mrs 
Bandaranaike’s suggestion for a 
lower level get-together of Peking 
and New Delhi officials, for which 
she has offered to play the host at 
Colombo. Whether to сссері this 
suggestion would mean a slide-back 
from the position taken in January 
—that no talks could be orened with- 
out China accepting the Colombo 
proposals in toio—has to be judged 
by the authorities here against the 
background of tremendous propa- 
ganda-cum-pressure lobby that Peking 
IS kee- ing up in the Afro-Asian world 
against India in the recent months. 

x = & 

D!£LoMACY in Asia is becoming 

fast-moving in contrast to the 
situation even two years back. 
Within a week of the President's 
successful trip to Afghanistan and 
Iran comes a significant development 
which in a way is meant to offset 
the gains scored by the President's 
personal diplomacy. Whatever we 
might have achieved in explaining our 
stand at Kabul with regard to Pakis- 
tan's intransigence over Kashmir, 
1s likely to be neutralised in a large 
measuie by the resumption of diplo- 
matic relations 3etween Pakistan and 
Afghanistan which was concluded 
at the initiative of the Shah of Iran. 

It looks almast like poetic justice 
that Mr Bhutto who had not hesitat- 
ed to scuttle the Indo-Pak talks with 


а Pourish only a fortnight back 
sl ould be the person to sign this new 
agreement at Teheran, announcing 
accord with Afghanistan. Observers 
in New Delhi, therefore, while recog- 
nising the importance of the Presi- 
dent’s visit to thesc countries— 
leaving a permanent impress оГ 
friendsaip with India—have not failed 
tc notice the speed with which Pakis- 
tan is moving to sounter any gains 
that India might have score] in these 
neighbouring countries. 

With all its profession of friend- 
ship for India, Teheran, it is impor- 
tant to note, has эсеп acting as the 
go-between to settle the Afghan 
acrimony towards Pakistan. At the 
seme tıme, New Delhi has very little 
to object to the Iranian Government's 
initiative for it does signify an 
aitempt at finding a regional solution 
in a dispute between two neighbour- 
irg Asian countri2s, without third- 
party intervention. 

Mr ChenYi’s announcement on 
the Afghan National Day about 
the coming negotiations between 
Peking and Kabul for the settle- 
ment of the ташла! border is also 
regarded here as a significant move 
on the part of China to counter 
Indian gains in Afghanistan. 

Although the first overtures in 
this direction were reported to have 
been taken before President Radha- 
krishnan's visit to Afghanistan, one 
cannot help feeling that Peking might 
have planned it very soon after thc 
announcement of the President's 
itinerary a few months ago. 

On the merit of it, the Afghan- 
Chinese border covering a few miles 
in the Wakhan corridor has hardly 
any importance, But viewed in the 
context of Chinese strategy of isolat- 
ing India and proving before thc 
world that while Nehru is obstinate, 
all the other Asian neighbours of 
China have come to an understand- 
ing with Peking, it gains an impor- 
tance which New Delhi is realistic 
enouga not to ignore. 

In this criss-cross of Asian diplo- 
macy along the Himalayas, perhaps 
the only redeeming feature is Nepal's 
refusal to change her stand on Kash- 
mir. It is learnt now that Presi- 
dent Ayub made determined efforts 
while in Kathmandu to wean Nepal 
away from her stand on Kashmir. 
The Pakistan President took consi- 
derable pains to explain in “detail 
Pakistan's claim on Kashmir. But this 
did not seem to kave made any pro- 


found impression on King Mahendra. 
If one has to go by small mercies in 
a world beset with strains and and diffi- 
culties, New Delhi has to bethankful 
for this stand taken by Kathmandu 
over the question of Kashmir. 
* ik x 


WITH Sri Manubhai Shah in Mos- 

cow and the holding of the Indian 
Industries Fair there next month, 
Tesponsible quarters in New Delhi 
Seem to be confident that our trade 
relations with the Communist world, 
particularly with the Soviet Union, 
are likely to be strengthened. Its 
importance in the context of the 
growing difficulties in intplementing 
the Third Plan is recognised. 

More important however is the 
political implication of the streng- 
thening of Indo-Soviet economic 
ties. According to careful observers 
in New Delhi, the Sino-Soviet differ- 
ences hardly show any sign of abate- 
ment. The closing down of the Tass 
Service in Peking this week is one 
more link in the chain of events that 
points to the perpetuation of the 
growing differences between Peking 
and Moscow. 

If the direct ideological polemics, 
degenerating into undiluted abuses 
and invectives, have ceased for ihe 
moment, there is no sign of any con- 
cealment of differences being doled 
out in polite language. Observers 
here have noticed Pravda recognising 
Yugoslavia as a socialist country, 
just about the same time as Peking 
is branding the Yugoslav leaders 
as the camp-followers of capitalism. 
Marshall Titos open accusation 
against Peking whipping up Asian 
chauvinism against Moscow have not 
led Mr Khrushchev to change his 
programme of visit to Yugoslavia this 
summer. 

In this tug-of-war, Moscow seems 
to have secured an important victory 
with the visit of Cuban Premier 
Fidel Castro. The demonstration 
of Soviet friendship for the Cuban 
leader paid dividends when Mr 
Castro praised Moscow's stand on 
the Caribbean crisis in October last. 
The sudden decision of the Cuban 
Premier to cancel his visit to Peking 
is one more point scored in favour 
of Moscow. . 

According to the assessment at the 
highest level here, Mr Khrushchev's 
position continues to be strong and 
nobody seems to believe that there 
may be a reversal of Soviet policy in 
regard to either China or India. 
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POLL TRENDS SINCE CHINESE ATTACK 


An Analysis 


by Толу KAUL 


The extraordinary national interest surrounding the prestige byelection 
results tends to blur out the fotal significance of the present series of 
parliamentary and Assembly brelectiors. This article is an attempt to 
see the picture as a whole and assess what the results mean in their totality. 


EVEN under the impact of the 

emergency no force or combina- 
tion of forces has yet arisen that can 
challenge the supremacy of the Con- 
gress in India. Public opinion in the 
country, however, is becoming more 
and more responsive to criticism of 
its policies. But while in the period 
before the emergency it was criticism 
from the Left that drew the atten- 
tion of the masses, after the emer- 
gency, criticism from the Right has 
begun to exercise a powerful appeal. 

This is the conclusion that emerg- 
es inescapably from an objective 
analysis of the results of the elections 
during the emergency. 

The current series of elections 
that began with a round of five by- 
elections in West Bengal on April 7 
and has in the main concluded with 
the Rajkot and Shihor byelections 
in Gujarat, provides an excellent 
opportunity tc assess the effect of the 
Chinese invasion—and the emergency 
that followed as a consequence of 
it—on the political complexion of 
the people. 


Major Pitfall 

In trying to draw any conclusions, 
the first pitfall to be avoided is the 
danger of forming opinions only on 
the basis of one or two crucial elec- 
tions which foz various reasons have 
succeeded in catching the imagina- 
tion of the people or the press. 

Amroha, Farrukhabad, Jaunpur 
and Rajkot have undoubtedly drawn 
more attention than the other by- 
elections, and justifiably so. By- 
elections which arouse national 
interest and where all-India leaders 
of various parties contest provide a 
good index of popular reactions to 
national issues. But when elections 
have taken place in 11 out of 
16 States and when roughly 30 
lakhs have voted, it would be a cock- 
eyed assessment that bases itself 
only: on three or four constituencies, 
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confined in (Ле mair to one State. 

There is no particular reason for 
suppossing that the -ndian electorate 
in any one part of the country is less 
intelligent than in others. Except 
for certain backwa-d tribal areas, 
where too en.ightenment is spreading 
fast, they ars politically quite alert 
in every State. 


The Results 


An overall analysis reveals the 
following interesting facts.  Elec- 
tions were declared, after the emer- 
gency, to seven Lok Sabha consti- 
tuencies spread over four States and 
33 assembly constituencies covering 
П States. Except for two elections 
to the Madrzs Assembly which will 
be held in June, all have been held 
during a relatively short spau of 
time—April 7 to Mev 26. 

Of the Seven Lok Sabha cons- 
tituencies where results have been 
declared, the Congress had won five 
in the 1962 General Elections, and 
the Jan Sangh and Swatantra one 
each. In the present round of by- 
elections the Congress has won three 
seats. Of tha seats it had held, it 
has lost three but gained a new seat, 
Jaunpur. Swatantra has retained 
its seat, Dohad in Gujarat and gain- 


ed a new seet—Rajkot. Jan Sangh 


has lost the seat it eld, while the 
Socialists anc an independent (Sri 
Kripalani) have won one each. 

Ín terms of percentage of votes 
polled in the Lok Sabha constituen- 
cies, the Congress has actually im- 
proved its position except for Fariu- 
khabad and Rajkot. In Amroha, 
where the Congress has lost, its vote 
has actually registerec an increase of 
about four per cent. | 

As far as the Assembly seats are 
concerned, the Congress held 17 of 
the 31 for which brelections took 
place. It has 20 after the comple- 
tion of these byzlections. Jan 
Sangh and Swatantra, which held one 


each, have lost their seats. PSP has 
improved its position and won three 
against the two held by it previously, 
both being new seats. CPL had one 
seat which it has Jost butit has gained 
another. The Assam Hill Leaders’ 
Conference has lost two seats to 
extremists of the Mizo Union. 

Politics, of course, cannot be re- 
duced to mathematics ог statistics, 
but political conclusions will cease to 
bear the stamp of objectivity if they 
cannot stand the scrutiny of scientific 
enquiry and are based on superficial 
estimates. 

That is why it is necessary to 
emphasize the broad conclusion that 
emerges from these  byelections. 
Although it appeared at one time in 
the critical days preceding and imme- 
diately following the fall of Bomdila 
that the basic policies of the country 
were in danger of being thrown over- 
board and the position of the Prime 
Minister himself was rather insecure, 
the round of byelections has shown 
that the threat, if at all it existed at 
any time, is not real today. The 
opposition from the Right, which 
had suddenly swollen beyond all 
proportions, has been cut to size. 


Not Whole Story 


After this basic fact is noted, we 
can go on to an analysis of the other 
trends revealed by the verdict of the 
polls. In view of the overall result, 
there is no basis for the tall c'aims 
being made by leaders of the PSP, 
Swatantra and other parties that the 
voters have declared against non- 
alignment and the China policy of the 
Government. 

But Amroha and Farrukhabad 
and Rajkot nevertheless extremely 
significant. The tendency in certain 
circles to dismiss the verdict of the 
electorate in the:e constituencies 
as the victory of communalism or to 
ascribe Congress defeats only to 
organizational factors would be short- 


sighted in the extreme. The people 
of U.P. have shown in Jaunpur that 
they can rise above communalism 
end have in fact given a clear rebuff 
to it. It needs to be remembered 
that the Jan Sangh won the seat in 
1962 and polled neaily 50 per cent 
of the votes cas-. Е 

‚ While comm.malism and organi- 
zational factors must have played 
their part in the debacle the Congress 
suffered, it would be unfair to dis- 
miss ithe whole thing so lightly. It 
needs also to be borne in mind that 
organization alone has never yet play- 
ed a decisive role in any election. 

Tke fact has to be faced that in 
these constituencies the Congress 
has suffered a political defeat at the 
hands of the forces of the Right. 
The :ask for ell interested in the 
*uture of democracy and socialism in 
India is to try to understand how 
this happened. And fit is even 
more necessary that the Congress 
leadership shouid ponder seriously 
over this and draw the right lessons. 


Major Factors 


A»parenily, apart from other 
local factors, the two main issues 
that swayed the electorate were dis- 
satisfaction with the Government's 
economic policies and a vague feel- 
ing that there was something wrong 
with the way the Government had 
handled the China question. 

lt is not dificult to understand 
why there should be dissatisfaction 
over the economic policies of the 
Government. During the emergency 
it was the common people who bore 
the trunt: of the burden, spontane- 
ously contributed to the defence 
fund vast suns of money out- 
matching the contributions of the 
big business houses. They gave till 
it hut. 

How has the Government express- 
ed its appreciation of this? The origi- 
nal budget proposals were designed 
to hiz the poor man far more severe- 
ly than the tycoons and yet, when a 
modification had to be made, it was 
the rich who were favoured. Com- 
pulsory savings for the lower income 
groups have come as а cruel joke on 
those who make the two ends maet 
by borrowing In тапу places, 
and some of them were within these 
constituencies, overzealous officials 
have made forcible collections for 
the defence fund. In recent weeks 
have come revelations about the 
malpractices of some of the leading 


business houses in the country who 
have virtually removed all distinc- 
tion between organized Idot and 
business. Corrupion in high plac- 
es has embittered the people more 
than anything else. : 

If the people should wish to re- 
cord their protest against this scan- 
dalous state of affairs by a vote 
against the Congress in a byelection 
which they know will not result in 
a change of Government or basic 
policies, they cannot be blamed. It 
is a tragedy that to record their vote 
against the way the Congress has 
been functioning they have had to 
vote for a person like Kripalani who 
stands for a basically reactionary 
policy. 

It is also true that there is much 
that the people are likely to find 
confusing in the Government's stand 
with:regard to China. Some of the 
spokesmen of the Government have 
sometimes tried to pander to war 
hysteria and to vie with the Kripa- 
lanis and the Masanis. Not all of 
them, arc as sober as the Prime 
Minister who warns against stirring 
hatred against the Chinese people 
and consistently speaks of our aim of 
seeking peace with honour. There 
is nothing easier than to rouse war 
psychosis in a situation where the 
country has really been attacked 
and humiliated. Unless Government 
propaganda educates the people in 
this difficult situation on the proper 
lines and unless all spokesmen of the 
Government speak in one voice, it 
is only natural that the chauvinists 
should carry the masses with them. 
There seems no doubt that the masses 
in some U.P. areas were to a certain 
extent attracted by Kripalani-Jan 
Sangh demagogy. 


Common Threads 


Jf we now turn our attention to 
the States, we find that the pattern 
varies from State to State but certain 
common threads run through all of 
them. 

In the case of West Bengal, which 
was the first to go to the polls, Con- 
gress victory was not unexpected. 
The main opposition there is the CPI 
which held one of the five seats for 
which elections were held. But 
after the emergency the CPI in West 
Bengal is in a crippled state, rent by 
internal division. The significant 
thing is that even in these conditions 
the tvo Communist candidates who 
contested polled over 21,000 votes. 


This shows that the emergency has 
dealt a severe blow to, but not been 
able to destroy, the Communist base 
in West Bengal. 

In Bihar, the Congress candidate 
won a convincing victory over his 
Swatantra rival, defeating him by 
6,000 votes. The seat had been won 
by the Congress in the General 
Elections too, but the Swatantra and 
other Right-wing forces had thrown 
a challenge to the Congress this time. 

In Andhra also the Congress 
wrested two seats, onc from an 
independent and one from Swatan- 
tra, even though the Swatantra Party 
had mobilized all its resources. A 
few months earlier Sri Ranga had 
been returned to Parliament from 
Andhra in a byelection, so it was 
not as if the Swatantra was an un- 
known force there. 


Different Pattern 


In Assam the pattern is entirely 
different.  Byelections were Пеја 
for seven seats which had been de- 
clared vacant after the APHLC 
leaders, who had won all these seats 
in the General Elections, resigned to 
further their demand for a separate 
Hil State. The Congress put up 
only two candidates and supported 
independents in other constituencies. 
This in itself is an indication of the 
weakness of the Congress in this 
region. The Congress candidates 
were defeated miserably in both 
constituencies where they contested. 
The APHLC'also emerged with re- 
duced strength. A new force emerg- 
ed, the Mizo Union, which stands 
for a separate State outside the Indian 
Union. Thus, in this vital region 
of India, we find that the extremists 
have gained ground—again a conse- 
quence of the failure of the Congress 
to evolve correct national policy. 

In Kerala, where three consti- 
tuencies went to the polls, the PSP 
suffered a debacle. It lost both the 
seats it held—one to the Congress 
and the other to a Communist. The 
third seat was retained by the 
Congress. The pattern in this State 
is again distinct from that in any 
other State. The much-publicized 
Anti-Communist Front of the days 
of the “liberation struggle’ has 
broken down. The PSP is fast 
losing ground. The Congress and 
the Communists are emerging as the 


two main forces, with Communist’ 


3trength steadily growing since the 
mid-term elections. This is „the 
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result of the historical developments 
that have been taking place there as 
well as of the fact that the Commu- 
nists were able to establish their bona 
fides before the people by reacting 
promptly to the developments on the 
border, in fact taking the lead in 
this matter even over the Congress. 

In Madhya Pradesh, the PSP- 
Jan Sangh alliance evidently worked 
to the advantage of the PSP. In the 
three byelections held in the State, 
Sri D.P. Mishra, the strong man of 
M.P. once out of favour with the 
Congress High Command and now 
rehabilitated, took no chances in 
Kasdol and defeated his nearest PSP 
rival by over 6,000 votes. However, 
the disproportionate concentration of 
Congress forces in Kasdol worked to 
the advantage of the PSP in Balado 
Bazar. But with Jan Sangh support 
and his personal popularity the PSP 
candidate won only by 1,700 votes. 


Challenge Met 

In Madras the Congress faced a 
serious challenge from Swatantra 
backed by the DMK. But the Con- 
gress candidate was not only success- 
ful in retaining the seat for his party 
but won by a huge margin of over 
15,000 votes. The main factor 
which worked in favour of the Con- 
gress was the support of Communists, 
the Tamilnad National Party of 
Sri Sampath and the Dravida Kazha- 
gam. А 

Іп Mysore the PSP seems to have 
made some headway, and the seat 
held by the Congress was won by the 
PSP in the only byelection held 
there. 

In Maharashtra too the Congress 
lost a seat to the PSP. Іп the other 
byelection in the State the Congress 
retained its seat. 

In Orissa the Congress faced a 
challenge not only from the Swatan- 
tra—former Ganatantra Parishad— 
but also from the Mahatab faction 
which allied itself with Swatantra 
in a bid to discredit Chief Minister 
Patnaik. But the results revealed 
that Sri Patnaik retains much of the 
glamour that surrounded him at the 
time of the General Elections and has 
in fact gained in prestige as а result 
of the big controversy that developed 
after his visit to the U.S. Sri Patnaik's 
glamour rests, of course, on the fairly 
solid foundation of his efforts to 
industrialize and develop the State. 

Iu the din raised over the three 
parliamentary constituencies in U.P., 
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the fact is likaly to Ез forgotten that 
only a few days beore the parlia- 
mentary elections, tv'o elections for 
Assembly seats took place there. 
The Congress won both, wresting 
the Rokha seat from the Jan Sangh 
which had won it in 1962. The 


Congress candidate ir. Rokha defeat-. 


ed his nearest Jan Sangh rival by 
almost 9,000 votes. 

The Congress defeats in Amroha, 
Farrukhabad and Rajkot at the hands 
of Kripalani, Lohia and Masani who 
had all been in the forefront of the 
right attack on the Government’s 
policies is a clear index of the 
advance registered by the Right after 
the Chinese invasion. There is 
nothing fortuitous about these defeats 
of the Congress. Ever since the 
Chinese forces crossed the Mc- 
mahon Line end swept down to the 
borders of Assam there has been a 
distinct change in the political atmos- 
phere. Until the Eyelections one 
could feel the tang cf it in the air, 
as it were. -The results of the by- 
elections have only furnished 2 
perceptible and palpable indication 
of the phenomenon. 


Face Reality 


Forces of the Left who are 
worried about these developments 
would do wel to face the reality. 
After Rajkot there is no scope for 
explaining away the victory of the 
right as a by-product of communalism 
or Congress factionalism. In a 
straight fight fought on political 
slogans the ckief spoxesman of the 
Swatantra Party, wh:ch makes no 
secret of its avowed bias for vested 
interests in India anc the Western 
powers abroad, has won by a com- 
fortablé majority, in a stronghold 
of the Congress. The Congress can- 
didate has not only poled fewer votes 
but even its percentage of votes has 
declined from 55.2 at the time of the 
General Electicns to 44.3 in the by- 
election. 

If the progressive forces in all 
political parties in the country join 
hands to face the challenge of the 
Right it is still not too late to turn the 
tide. Because the election results, 
while they do show clearly that the 
Right has made headway, reveal at 
the same time, if cons dered in their 
totality, that th» country still stands 
by the basic pclicies of the nation— 
non-alignment, socialism and demo- 
cracy. 

Dents have been made in the 





armour, they must be noted and 
repaired in time but there is no need 
to despair because the dents have not 
succeeded in penetrating through the 
solid coat of mail—the robust 
healthiness and patriotism that still 
forms the backbone of the nation. 








cinkara 


A nourishing, vitaminised tonic combining 
various herbs long known for their medi- 
сіла] value. Replaces spent energy quickly. 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS NOTES 





Setback in South-East Asia 


А5 we go to press, the conference 

o: Indian ambassadors in South- 
East Asia will be coming to an end. 

The four-cay discussions have 
covered the whole range of India’s 
current relations with South-Ecst 
Asian countries. The envoys have 
given their accounts of India's stand- 
ing in the countries they are accre- 
dited to; these account,—not 
always cormprchensive nor perhaps 
candid—convey a general picture of 
stagnaton and decay. They have 
highlighted the difficulties uncer 
which they have to function, and the 
obstacles they have to face. But there 
is little indication so far that from 
their survey, the outline of a more 
dynamic foreign policy has emerged. 

Whatever the Prime Minister may 
say publicly, there is no denying the 
fact that India today stands largely 
isolatec from the Afro-Asian com- 
munity. In fast, this isolation is not 
confined to South-East Asia. On 
our plysical borders, we аге isolat- 
ed [rom Pakistan. Nepal has con- 
siderakle reservations about us, even 
thoagl there has been, of late, a 
slight mprovement in our relations 
with it [t has nevertheless proceed- 
ed witi trade and commercial deal- 
ings with China and Pakistan; Chi- 
nest goods for Nepal аге pas:ing 
through Indian soil. The success of 
Presidant Ayı b Khan's visit to Nepal 
is another indication of the diffizul- 
ties that have come over Indo- 
Nepalsse relations. 


Burmese Gricvance 


Окт relations with Burma are just 
about correct. The Burmese Govern- 
ment 2as not forgiven us for buving 
huge quantities of rice from the 
United States, and thus making Bur- 
mese economy a little more depen- 
dent on China. We failed to under- 
stand or appreciate the Burmese 
Government's  socialistic ро! cies 
announced early this year. Misguid- 
ed by our embassy in Rangoon. we 
took ip with the Ne Win Govern- 
ment the question of Indian banks 
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nationalised under the new socialist 
decrees. This action on our part— 
read in the context of the role played 
in Burma by Indian landlords and 
businessmen— dubbed us, in Burmese 
eyes, as being opposed to socialism. 

Our trade and commerce with 
Burma has progressively dwindled in 
recent years. There is practically 
no cultural or intellectual intercourse. 
The exist of U Nu from the Burmese 
Government  froze relations at 
government level. Іп spite of an 
effort on our part, following the 
Chinese invasion, to woo the present 
Burmese Government, relations are 
still far from cordial. 


Indonesian Angle 


With Indonesia, ош relations 
happen to be worse. Many factors 
are responsible for the present sorry 
state of India-Indonesia relations. 
There are fundamental differences 
between Indonesia’s and India's 
Asian outlook. The Indonesians 
think that we are not sufficiently 
anti-colonial any more; that we are 
more concerned with containing 
China than with liquidating the rem- 
nants of Western colonialism. They 
are in favour of another Bandung; 
we are against it. Tn recent months, 
they have been offended by our 
support foi Malaysia, and our fai- 
lure to back the freedom movement 
in Borneo. 

As in the case of Burma, our 
trade with Indonesia has diminished 
over recent years, and cultural ex- 
Shanges have practically come to a 
па. 

With Burma as well as Indonesia, 
Prime Minister Nehru had built up 
close friendly relations at personal 
level with U Nu and Dr Sukarno. 
There was little attempt to institu- 
tionalise these relations or to lend 
them a more solid and wider base. 
India's Westernised envoys—or poli- 
ticians appointed ambassadors—did 
little to widen or deepen our inter- 
course with either country. 

Now the inadequacy of this 


entirely "personal" diplomacy is 
apparent. Dr Sukarno has parted 
company with Sri Nehru; they do 
not see eye to eye on many world 
problems. This was evident at Bel- 
grade, and since then their relatio 
have, if anything, worsened. 

With U Nu in the political wilder- 
ness, Sri Nehru has nobody to lean 
on in Burma. He does not know 
the present leaders. They do not 
understand him. Unlike U Nu, they 
have not passed through the humid 
intellectual and emotional appeal 
Sri Neliru once exercised over а 
young generation in Asia and Africa. 


Ceylon’s Case 


India’s relations with Ceylon are, 
on the surface, somewhat better than 
her relations with Burma and Indo- 
nesia. This, however, is, once again, 
the result of Sri Nehru’s personal 
diplomacy. The late Mr Bandara- 
naike was an admirer of our Prime 
Minister; his widow, the present 
Prime Minister, shares that admira- 
tion. Indo-Ceylonese relations are 
always under some strain because of 
the India-born residents in the 
island; it is a problem that can burst 
any moment spoiling the surface 
friendship. 

Similarity of political institutions 
may enable the people of Ceylon to 
understand us a little better: but 
democracy in Ceylon is more fragile 
than in India, and its ideological 
undertones are much sharper. I was 
speaking with a Ceylone:e the other 
day. He frankly said, “We can 
refuse American aid. They cannot 
dictate compensation to us. 1 wonder 
if you can now do anything of that 
kind. We in Ceylon understand 
your problems. But we are not 
sure that you haven't compromised 
on some of the traditional values 
which’ made India the leader of 
liberated Asia." 

There was a tine when the image 
of India loomed large all over South- 
East Asia. This country was in the 
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IS MARX OUT OF DATE? 


by ASHOK RUDRA 


Is there any future for Marxism in this country? This question, which is being widely raised 
today, is discussed by the author who is a distinguished Marxist intellectual. Dr Rudra attacks 
the question from the theoretical angle, centring on Eric Fromm’s thought-provoking book, 
Marx’s Concept of Man, which has created quite a stir in the intellectual circles in the West. 


PRIME Minister Nehru has more 


than once declared that Marxisnt- 


has become out-dated, and a large 
body of Indian intellectuals today 
seem to agree with him. 


There was a time when Marxism 
was widely fashionable in this coun- 
try. It is no more so. There are 
few intellectuals, economisis, philo- 
sophers, political theorists ог 
scientists in this country who today 
would ‘declare themselves to be 
Marxists. Even those who at one 
time might have worn the red badge 
of Marxism proudly on their jacket 
lapel are now gradually sliding 
away, insofar as they are intellec- 
tually active, into various academic 
forms of escapism. 


Marxism had thus ceased to be 
fashionable very much before the 
Chinese guns on the Himalayan 
borders dealt the coup de grace to 
whatever of Marxism there was left 
of whatever there ever was of it in 
India. 


Stir in West 


Jt is however the Indian intellec- 
tuals and Prime Minister Nehru 
who are  back-dated for they 
do not obviously know that lately 
the prestige and influence of Mar- 
xism has grown remarkably high 
among the very academio world of 
the West which is their main source 
of inspiration. As a matter of fact, 
there has been what is aptly describ- 
ed, “ап extraordinary renaissance of 
discussions of Marx in Germany and 
France centred especially around the 
Economic and Philosophic Manus- 
cripts of 1844”. This debate has by 
now reached England as is evidenced 


by the spate of critiques of Marx that 


have appeared recently іп that 


a country; and, with the first ever 
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publication of the Economic and 
Philosophic Manuscripts (translated 
by T.B. Bottomore cf the London 
School of Economics. with an intro- 
duction by Erich Fromm) reaches the 
very citadel of anti-Marxism, the 
United States of America. 


It will perhaps be aews here that 
it is no more the common practice 
amongst Western historians of ideas 
to treat Marxism either as non-exis- 
tent or as something quite apart 
from the general streum of Western 
thought, an "eastern" heresy. Ол 
the contrary, it is now being increas- 
ingly emphasised that ""Marx's philo- 
sophy is rooted in the humanist 
Western philosophical tradition, 
which reaches from Spinoza through 
the French and German enlighten- 
ed philosophers of the 18th century 
to Goethe and Hegel, and the very 
essence of which is concern for man 
and the realisation of his potentials." 


Marxism never really did flourish 
in India as a system of thought. It 
is difficult to think of any good dis- 
cussions on of critiques of Marxism 
at the theoretical, philosophical level 
written by Indian writers. There 
were (sic!) of course a large number 
of persons proclaim:ng faith in 
Marxism—political —:eaders апа 
their followers—but -heir philoso- 
phical poverty was profound, which 
revealed itself in their growing impo- 
tence during the last few years and 
is borne out by their total disarray 
and bankruptcy during the present 
hour of national crisis. 


Essential for India 


Yet, precisely because of this 
crisis іп our national 1122, is it supre- 
mely necessary and important to 
declare, with ever grea.er force, that 


in Marxism and Marxizm alone, lies · 


the way-out for the Indian people— 
not in Gandhism, nor in eny other 
brand of “Indian socialism". Al- 
though it may startle many, 
Marxism might be even more essen- 
tial as a philosophy for the Indian 
people than even for those of the 
West. For, as Erich Fromm emphas- 
ises repeatedly, Marxism is only one 
particular variant—the most scienti- 
fic, the most rational, self-consistent 


and practical one—of a humanist 


tradition that has got wide and deep 
moorings in Western life and 
thought. 


I am, however, one of those 
who firmly believe that humanism is 
definitely not a part of traditional 
Indian culture and civilisation. Our 
traditional culture is definitely anti- 
humanistic and whatever humanism 
is there in the values held by the 
present-day Indians has been acquir- 
ed from the West. 


Thin Crust 


The idea widely propagated by 
our politicians and diplomats that 
India has about the best tradition in- 
sofar as respect for man, tolerance, 
non-violence, co-existence, etc. are 
concerned, is however а sham: 
the tolerance we pride ourselves 
in is the tolerance with which 
the untouchables of India bore the 
inhuman treatment of the upper 
caste through centuries without any 
demur; the non-violence we pride 
ourselves in is the utterly contempti- 
ble servility with which the Hindu 
wife has done puja to her husband 
from time immemorial. Our present 
day State-patronised humanism is in 
actual fact a very thin surface veneer 
on deep layers of traditional Hin- 
duism, that still encrusts our life and 
thought. 


For me, there is a genuine fear 
that any national crisis of the sort 
we are having today would tend -o 
scratch off this thin crust and bring 
upto the surface the traditional and 
immemorial values of Hinduism. 


The choice for Indians does not 
lie between Marxism and liberalism 
of the Western variety. That libera- 
lism has already been found bankrupt 
in its own homeland. In fact, Erich 
Fromm recognises this; and justi- 
fies his introducing Marx's ideas to 
the American readers on the ground 
that it is needed to give “new insight 
and hope". It is hardly tc be expected 
to strike roots in our scil. Nor does 
the choice lie between Marxism and 
Gandhism: that Gandhism fails at 
tke practical level is all but admitted 
by the principal disciples of Gandhi 
who. now in charge of the govern- 
ment, apply their Gandhism only by 
way of enforcing prohibition. 


The real choice befoze Indians is 
between Marxism and Hinduism. 
The only chance of India not relaps- 
ing into casteism and obscurantism 
lies in its acceptance of humanism in 
its most rational form, that is Marx- 
ism. 

Speaking of the corruption of 
huminism as in the present-day 
capitalist society—to which Marxist 
humanism is held out as an alterna- 
tive—Fromm writes: “Тһе majority 
o? people are motivated by a wish 
for greater material pain, for com- 
fort and gadgets, and this wish is 
restricted only by the desire for secu- 
rity and avoicance of risks. They 
are _ncreasingly satisfied with a life, 
regulated and manipulated, both in 
the sphere of production and of 
consumption by the State and big 
corporations and their respective 
bureaucracies; they have reached a 
degree of conformity which has wip- 
ed out individaality to a remarkable 
extent. They are, to use Marx's 
term, impotent ‘commodity-men’ 
serving virile machines. The very 
picture of 20th century capitalism is 
hardly distinguishable from the cari- 
cature of Marx’s socialism as drawn 
Бу his opponents.” 


If this be the description of the 
mid-20th century capitalism іп 
America, what is the picture of the 
capitalism towards which we Indians 
are rapidly moving? I do not th.nk 
it is pessimisra but ошу grim realism 
to understand that without Marxism 
we are going to have all this plus our 


own inheritance of casteism and re- 
gious obscurantism in full measure. 


Special Appeal 


There is a significant political 
motivation behind the publication of 
this work by Marx in the West to- 
day. Erich Fromm writes in the 
preface: "Most Asian and African 
countries are deeply attracted by the 
ideas of Marx's socialism. To them 
socialism and Marxism are appealing 
not only because of the economic 
achievements of Russia and China 
but because of the spiritual elements 
of justice, equality and universality 
which are inherent in Marx's social- 
ism....By  confronting the  un- 
committed masses of the world with 
the alternative between Marxism and 
socialism on the one hand and capi- 
talism on the other, we give the Soviet 
Union and Chinese Communists as 
much support as we possibly can in 
the battles for the minds of men." 


This theme runs right through all 
the critiques that are being made 
anew of Marxism. "There is an open 
admission here that the power of 
Marzism as a system of thought as 
well as its claims to a genuine huma- 
nist ethics are irresistable. 


Yet, whatever be the motivation, 
Fromm does a service to Marxism 
by making a fresh powerful plea for 
its acceptance as the most modern 
and rational form of Western huma- 
nism. ]t is welcome, for it sets out 
to destroy a la-ge number of mis- 
taken notions about Marxism, held 
not only by Americans, but by 
Indians also, quite frequently by 
Marxists themselves. 


Wrong Concepts 


It is equally important for us as 
for Americans (Fromm’s immediate 
audience) to be told that the “popular 
picture of Marx’s ‘materialism’—his 
anti-spiritual tendency, his wish for 
uniformity and subordination—is 
utterly false"; that "Marx's aim was 
that of the spiritual emancipation 
of man, of his liberation from the 
chains of economic determination, 
of -estituting him in his human 
wholeness, of enabling him to find 
unity and harmony with his fellow- 
men and with nature"; that "it was 
aimed at the full realisation of indi- 
vidualism, the very aim which has 
guided Western thinking from the 
Renaissance and the Reformation 
far into the 19th entury". 





No doubt, such views about Mara 
and Marxism will not only sur- 
prise Americans but even many 
Indians, even many Indian Marxists. 
The idea that Marx stood for collect- 
ivism as opposed to individualism, 
Шат Marxism has no place for ethics 
is a view not only held by anti- 
Marxists but even quite generally 
by those who consider themselves 
Marxists. 


It is not surprising that it should 
be so. Much of the practice in the 
Socialist countries of today encourag- 
es the belief that Marxism stands for 
collectivism; as to ethics, it is possi- 
ble to quote Lenin as saying that 
Marxism “contains no shred of 
ethics from beginning to end”. 


A part explanation for the novelty 
of Marx’s views as expounded by 
Fromm lies in that the philosophical 
work which he rightly describes as 
“one of the major works of post- 
Hegelian philosophy"—though, pro- 
bably more controversially | as 
“Marx’s main philosophical work”— 
was not discovered until 1932, (that 
is much after Lenin's death) and 
was not available in English until 
1959, though it has been available in 
some European languages for quite 
Some years now and has greatly 
influenced Marxist thought on the 
continent. 


Erich Fromm's introduction, how- 
ever, is far from being satisfactory. 
It is open to criticism for having 
given an oversimplified version of 
Marx’s views, passing over contro- 
versial matter without making suffi- 
ciently clear that it is so, and giving 
his personal interpretations to Marx’s 
views without giving sufficient justi- 
fications for them. 


We shall undertake a criticism of 
his presentation of Marx’s views in 
the second part of the article. 


(To be continued) 
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WHO ARE GETTING THE LICENCES? · 


Industria! Policy in Practice 


by Н. бон 


In Mainstream last week (May 25), the writer scrutinised the industrial licensing system, and came to the 
conclusion that while the Industrial Regulation Act by itself could not be regarded as defective, its imple- 
mentation encouraged unhealthy trends by which the powerful top busimess houses got all the advantages 


commanding a monopoly 


grip over the nation’s economy. In this article, the subject is ela- 


borated by detailing the actual licences secured by Big Business houses in 1960 and 1961. 


ІК the years’ 1960 and 1961, 

25 top business houses were 
granted 215 licences out of the 
total of 2130 licences issued in the 
two years. This looks quite an 
innocuous figure, being just about 
ten per cent of the total issued. 

But an analysis of the 215 licenc- 
es brings out revealings trends. In 
Chemicals, this top group bagged 39 
licences out of a total of 196 issued; 
which means as many as 20 per cent 
of the licences in this key industry 
have gone to this top bracket. 

Another instance is provided by 
the Sugar and Food processing indus- 
tries. Out of 68 licences issued in 
these two years, Big Business got 
17, which means nearly 24 per cent 
of the total number of licences came 
to them. 


Heavy Capacities Granted 

More important and revealing is the 
picture that emerges from a study of 
the capacities permitted to them in 
different industries. 

Take the case of Chemicals again: 
in Sulphuric Acid, the annual produc- 
tion expected at the end of the Third 
Five Year Plan comes to 1.75 million 
tons per annum. This is to include 
production in the public sector as 
well. Only two houses, Shri Ram 
Group and W.H. Brady & Naurojee 
Wadia Group, between them have 
been given licence for more than one 
lakh tons. 

In the case of Caustic Soda, near- 
ly one-fourth of the capacity of 
expected production by 1965-66 has 
been licensed out to this group of 
25 top business 201565. А 

The total anticipated production of 
steel casting and steel forging by the 
end of Third Pian is 400,000 tons. 
The top group has got the licences 
for production capacity to the tune 
of 287,400 tons. This,means that 
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nearly two-thirds of the anticipated - 


capacity will be in the hands of the 
top group of private sector. 


Fortunate Few 


How favoured are the Fortunate 
Few inside the private sector itself 
is brought out sharply by the licen- 
sing practice for the coal industry. 
The Government says in the Third 
Plan that its objective is to reserve 
new coalfields to itself and the pri- 
vate sector will be allowed only 
expansion of the existing mines. 
Contrary to this professed policy, 
the Government in two years issued 
licences to Martin Burn and Andrew 
Yule Company to establish new coal 
mines with the capacity of 650,000 
tons production. 


In the case of Aluminium also the ‘ 


Big Business has the lion’s share of 
production as could be seen by the 
licences issued and the capacity 
granted under them. The Tariff 
Commission placed the requirements 
of Aluminium at 74,300 tons per 
annum by 1964-65. The licensed 
capacity of the top group amounts 
to 43,500 tons. That is more than 
half of the total anticipated produc- 
tion of aluminum is earmarked for 
the group. 

This tendency is nct confined to 
capital intensive and complicated 
industrial sector. 

The target tentatively fixed for 
the production of commercial vehi- 
cles in the Third Plan was 60,000 of 
which 4,000 are expected to be pro- 
duced at the Defence Ordnance 
establishments. The Tatas got only 
one licence іс produce Mercedes 
Benz trucks, Еш this one licence 
was for production capacity of 24,000 
trucks. This forms- 4¢ per cent of 
the anticipated producuon, and half 
of the licensed capacity as on 1.1.62. 


In the case of Refrigerators, the 
Government, on the basis of the 
recommendations of the Develop- 
ment Council for Light Electrical 
Industries, fixed the needed produc- 
tion of refrigerators at 50,000. The 
Birlas got one licence, but this 
itself covered production capacity 
of 12,000 refrigerators. That is 
about one-fourth of the total produc- 
tion. 


Newsprint Licences 


By 1961 India had only one news- 
print manufacturing concern, name- 
ly, Nepa Paper Mills with an annual 
capacity of 30,000 tons. A second 
newsprint factory was announced to 
be established by the National Indus- 
trial Development Corporation. The 
NIDC thought it fit to give up the 
scheme after wasting a long period 
and considerable money over the pre- 
liminary report. The reason for 
giving up this scheme was that pri- 
vate sector evinced considerable 
interest in the industry. Thus licenc- 
es were issued to the Birla, the 
Thapar and the Sahu Jain Groups. 
The total capacity permitted under 
these licences is 150,000 tons. 

Inthe case of cement, the produc- 
tion anticipated in the Tbird Plan 


is 15 _millions tons. In two 
years Big Business got licences 
nearly one million tons. The 


performance of the Second Plan 
shows that the actual production 
was half of the anticipated total 
production. Ifa similar performance 
is repeated in the Third Plan, the 
hold of Big Business in cement will 
be strengthened. 

Inside the top group itself, it is 
important to note that out of the 215 
licences, as many as 57 went to the 
Birla Group. The Tata Group 
comes next with 30 licences. Way 
behind comes Shri Ram Group with 


13 


15. Next in order are Soorajmu!l 


ence was for Textiles and related 


Group, as many as 12 were for Che- 


Naguzmull with 14; Kasturbhzi industries (іп which it got 13 licences), micals, Similarly, the Walchand 
Lalbhai 13; and Walchand with 12. the Tatas went in for the Chemicals Group secured 10 in Engineering out - b 
It is significant that both the with six licences. .In Chemicals of the 12 licences granted to them. Ж 
‘Birla and the Tata Groups laid stress however, Kasturbhai Lalbhai Group Out of the 215 licences, Engineer- ; 
on Engineering, the former with 24 got as many as 12 licences out of ing and Coal accounted for,97; the 
licences and the latter with 14. 39. In fact, out of the 13 licences Chemicals 39; the Textiles, 19; and 
. While the Birla Group's next prefer- secured by  Kzsturbhai Lalbhai Food processing and Sugar, 17. 
ANALYSIS OF THE LICENCES ISSUED TO THE LEADING BUSINESS HOUSES IN INDIA UNDER 
THE INDUSTRIES (DEVELOPMENT & REGULATION) ACT, 1951 DURING THE CALENDAR YEARS 
1960 AND 1961 
The following statement lists the licences issued to 25 leading business houses in the country 
during the calendar years 1960 and 1961, on the basis of a preliminary study. For the purpose , : 
of this study, a ‘business house’ has been taken to comprise of companies under the same manage- 
ment, either through Managing Agents or Secretaries and Treasurers and companies related as 
holding or subsidia~y companies, 
S. Мате of the Unit Date of the Ttem(s) of Manufacture and capacity licensed Remarks 
No. . Licence 
------------------------------------------:2:::ЦЦБ:Б:ГБҢ:ЫҢБҢҢҢҺІЗҺЗҺ. 4.4... 
(1) (2) (3) (4) ; (5) 
-------------------------------::::Б:Б:Б:Б:Б:Б:2:-:ЦИЦООО::ЫҢіБО:Л:ӘЛҢЗӘҢЬ- OOO 
| TATA GROUP 
1. M/s. Tata Engg. & Locomotive Co. Ltd., 28-2-61 Industrial Shunters (Locomotives): 48 Nos. 
Bombay. è 
2. Mijs. Tata Engg. & Locomotive Co. Ltd., 12-1-51  Tata-Mercedes-Benz Trucks. Increase of capacity from 
Eombay: 12,000 Nos. to 24,000 Nos. 
3. M/s. Forbes Forbes Campbell & Co. Ltd., Bombay. 25-8-61 Control Cables for automobiles: 42,000 Meters. 
4. M/s. Tata Engg. & Locomotive Co. Ltd., 12-7-60 P & Н Excavators (13 & 21 cubic yards sizes): 50 Nos. 
Bombay. $ 
5. M/s. Tata Iron & Steel Co. Ltd., Capacity per annum г 
Bombay House, 24, Bruce St. Fort, Bombay, 31-7-61 Carbon Tool Steels: 10,000 tons; Direct Hardening Alloy 
Steel : 7,000 tons; Case Hardening Steel: 2,000 tons; 
Spring Steel (High Grade): 2,000 tons; High speed & 
Tungsten Tool Sheets: 3,000 tons; Other quality alloy 
& high carbon steel sheets: 5,000 tons; Stainless Steels: 
20,000 tons. T 
6. Mis. Forbes Forbes Campbell & Co. Ltd., 6-1-60 Drawn Wire: 700 tons per anhum. Docs 
Forbes Bldg., Home St. Fort, Bombay. : ` 
7. M/s. Tata Oil Mills Co. Ltd., Bombay House, 30-5-61 Vanaspati: 40 tons per day (S.E.). 
24, Bruce St., Fort, Bombay. 
8. M/s. Tata Gil Mills Co. Ltd., 30-11-61 Canned & bottled fruit juices or pulp canned and ~ 
Bombay House, Bruce St., Bombay. bottled vegetables Squashes, crushes cordials, barley 
water barrelled juice ready to serve beverages etc., de- 
hydrated fruits and vegetables capacity 2400 tons per 
БЕР annum. — | 
9. M/s. Investment, Corporation of India Lid., 20-7-61 б, auxiliary equipment: Rs. 29 lakhs per annum 
Bombay. .U.). 
10. Mjs. Tata Chemicals L:d., Bombay. 3-11-61 Caustic Soda: 6,000 tons per annum; Chlorine: 5,600 
tons per annum; Potash: 1,100 tons per annum. (S.E.) 
11. M/s. Auto Accessories (India) (P) Ltd., Bombay 5-4-61 Bicycle tube Valves. 
12. M/s. Forbes Forbes Campbell & Co. Ltd., 26-8-61 Concrete Vibrators: 3,000 Nos. p.a. 
Bombay. R 
13. M/s. Tata Chemicals Lid., Bombay 27-1-61 Ethylene Bichloride: 1,080 tons p.a. Licence 
DRAA, cancelled, 
14, -йс- 7 16-11-61 Benzaldehyde: 12 tons p.a—continuous working. ` 
15. M/s. Tata ОЙ Mills Co. Ltd., Bombay. 25-7-60 Distilled Glycerine: 40 tons per month. 
16. -do- 7-9-60 Synthetic Detergents: 300 Tonnes per month. 
17. M/s. Tata Iron & Steel Co. Ltd., Bombay. 9-10-61 Oxygen: 929 m. cubic ft. p.a. 
18. M/s. Tata Oil Mills Co. Ltd. Bombay. 24-2-61 Vegetable Oil: 70 tons per day. 
19. ; -do- | 12-9-61 Rice bran Oil: 50 tons of rice bran per day. 
20. M/s. Investment Corporation of India Ltd., 13-5-60 Bali Bearings: 15 lakhs Nos. per annum; Tapered roller 
Bombay. - bearings: 9 lakhs Nos. per annum. 
21. M/s. Investa Machine Tools & Engg. Co., 25-7-60 Lathes & drilling machines: 35 units per month, 
Bombay. S ‘ 
22. M/s. Tata Locomotive & Engg. Co Ltd., 31-8-60 Special purpose & unit construction machinery: Rs. 36 Licence 
Bombay. lakhs worth of machinery per annum. cancelled, 
23. -do- 24-12-60 Automobile forgings: 1200 tons per annum. 
24. Myjs. Forbes Forbes Campbell & Co. Ltd. 19-5-61 . Special tools, press tools, jigs & fixtures: worth Rs. 6 
Bombay. lakhs per annum. 
25. -do- 21-8-61. Flexible shaft machines: 2400 machines p.a. 
26. Mis. Swadeshi Mills Co. Ltd., Bor bay. 23-5-61 3800 spindles for the manufacture of cotton yarn (S.E.) 
27. Mis. Tata Mills Ltd., Bombay. À 23-5-61 3600 spindles for the manufacture of cotton yarn (S E)" z 
28. M/s. Belpahar Refractories Ltd., (Orissa) 25-6-60 Basic refractories: 15,000 tons. 5% 
29. M/s. Tata Chemicals Ltd., Bombay. 2 24-7-61 Оввеіп: 240 tons ра. _ Licence 
pa Е Di-Calcium Phosphate 468 tons p.a. revoked. : 
: in 
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S. Name of the Unit Date of the Item(s) of Manufacture and capacity licensed Remarks 
Ко. Licence 
з= ы тын C crac re M—————-—-—-———— NM 
(1) (2) Ө) "^ (9 (5 
30. M/s. Natonal Ekco Radio & Engg. Co. Ltd., 14-10-60 Variable condensers: 3 lakhs p.a.; Electrolytic Capa- 
Bombay, s citors: 7,50,000 Nos. p.a.; Trimers: 9,10,000 Nos. р.а.; 
Pctensiometers: 5,50,000 Nos. р.а.; Loud Speakers: 
2,58,000 Nos. р.а.; Valve Holders: 1.9 million Nos. per 
f amum; Band Switches: 3,10,000 Nos. p.a.; Paper 
cazacitors: 2.5 million Nos. per annum Radio Sets: 
60,000 Nos. р.а. 
BIRLA GROUP 
1. M/s. Kesoram Cotton Mills Ltd., Calcutta. 14-10-60 Czst Iron spun pipes: 30,000 tons. 
2. M/s. Hindusthan Aluminium Corporation Ltd. 19-7-60 A:uminium Fabrications: 1. Aluminium conductor re- 
Bombay. - drawn rods: 6,000°'M.T.; 2. Rolled products: 7,000 М.Т. 
3. Sxtrusions: 2,000 M.T.; Total: 15,000 М.Т. 
3. M/s. Sirsilk Ltd., Sirpur. 1-7-60 Az: Silk Fabrics: 23 looms. 
4, M/s. Century Spinning & Mfg. Co., Bombay. 15-2-60 N:lon/perlon: 1.6 m. Ibs. p. a. 
5. -do- 2.6-61 Rzyon Tyre Cord: 5 m. Ibs. p.a. 
6. Mjs. Birla Jute Manufacturing Co. Ltd. 5-11-50 Pcrtland cement : 274,290 tonnes a year. 
7. -do- 16-6-51 Po-tland cement: 167,620 toones а year. 
8. M/s. Textile Machinery Corporation Ltd., 22-11-60 Lecco Boilers: 24 Nos.; Spare Fire Boilers: 96 Nos.; 
Belgharia, W. Bengal. . Pressings For Fire: 600 sets. 
9. M/s. Hyderabad Allwyn Metal Works Ltd., 30-7-50 Domestic Refrigerators. Increase of capacity from 4800 
Hyderabad. Nos. to 12,000 Nos. 
10. M/s. Orient General Industries Ltd., Calcutta. 1-8-6) Sealed Compressors for Domestic Refrigerators. 
Increase of capacity from 4800 Nos. to 10,000 Nos. 
11. M/s. Air Conditioning Corporation (P) Ltd. 1-3-61 Re‘rigeration Compressors: 1/8 to 5 HP: 24,000 Nos.; 
Calcutta. 7.5 to 100 HP: 2,400 Nos.; Industrial Refrigeration 
- Accessories: 900 Nos. 
12. M/s. Textile Machinery Corporation Ltd., 19-8-51 Mid and alloy steel rods, flats, strips, bars and billets: 
' Belgharia (West Bengal). 19 000 tons p.a. 
13. M/s. Bharat Sugar Mills Ltd., Dist. Saran, Bihar 18-12-61 Suzar—Increase—2(0 tons of sugar cane per day. 
14. M/s. Oudh Sugar Mills Ltd., U.P. 7-8-6! Suzar—Increase 400 tons of sugar cane per day. 
15. M/s. Upper Ganges Sugar Mills Ltd., 7-8-6: Suzar Increuse—400 tons of sugar cane per day. 
Dist. Bijnor, U.P. 
16. M/s. Electric Construction & Equipment Co. 15-6-€1 () Transformers upto 33 KV to 5,000 KV—1,50,000 
Ltd., Calcutta. KVA; (ii) Switchgear including circuit-breakers 
upto 11 KV to 2,000 amps.—Rs. 66 lakhs. 
17. -do- 21-11-60 1. Rayon pot motors 15,000 Nos. p.a. 
2. Х.Н.Р. Motors -do- 
18. M/s. Indian Smelting & Refining Co. Ltd., 30-6-61 Tron & Stecl castings: 1200 tons р.а. 
Bombay. Я 
19. -do- 5-9-61 M. Castings: 1200 tons p.a. 
Bhandup, Greater Bombay. 
20. M/s. Orient Paper Mills Ltd., Calcutta. 11-1-60 Pulp: 45,000 tons per annum. 
21. M/s. Sirpur Paper Mills, Calcutta. 15-7-€0 Menifold Paper: 11,400 tons p.a. 
22. M/s. Gwalior Rayon Silk Mfg. (Weaving) Co. 17-1-61 Ка,ол Grade Pulp: 50 tons per day. 
Ltd., Birlanagar. 
23. M/s. Manjushree Industries Ltd., Calcutta. 2-2-61 Rayon Grade Pulp: 54,000 tons per annum. 
24. M/s. Birla Gwalior Private Ltd., 7-9-60 Newsprint: 30,000 tons p.a. 
8, Indian Exchange Place, Calcutta. 
25. M/s. Air Conditioning Corporation Ltd., 21-10-61 БаГзсоре: 2430 Nos. & Flexotimer: 270 Nos. (at the 
Calcutta. end of the third year). 
26. M/s. Hindustan Gas Co. India Ltd., New Delhi. 26-8-6) Air Compressors. Licence 
27. M/s. Hindustan Gas & Industries Ltd., Calcutta 28-10-50 Oxegen 38m. cubic ft. р.а. revoked. 
28. M/s. Birla Jute Manufacturing Co. Ltd., Calcutta. 7-4-61 Diss. Acetylene 15,12 т. cubic ft. раа. 
29. -do- 10-4-6: Oxygen 45.36 m. cubic ft. p.a. 
30. Mjs. Cotton Agents Private Ltd., Bombay. 2-8-60 Shect Glass 26.8 m. sq. ft. p.a. 
31. M/s. Upper Ganges Sugar Mills Ltd., 6-12-62 Power Alcohol: 2.64 million Gallons р.а. 
Seohara (Distt. Bijnor). , . | 
32. M/s. National Engineering Industries Ltd., 29-6-6) Ва! bearings: 9 lakhs Nos.; Paralleled bearings: 24 lakh 
Jaipur. la Nos.; T. Roller bearings: 3.8 la Nos. 
33. M/s. Electric Construction & Equipment Co. 20-1-61 Eleczric hoists and cranes fitted with hoists: 1200 Nos. 
Ltd., Calcutta. p.a. 
34. M/s. Gwalior Rayon Silk Mfg. (Wvg.) Co. 17-4-6: Complete staple: One plant р.а.; Fibre plant of 15/18 
Ltd., Birlanagar, Nagera. А tons рег day: Capacity ог complete Filament plant 
of 73 tons per day capacitv. 
35. M/s. New Swadeshi Mills of Ahmedabad Ltd., 20-7-6) Manufacture of cotton cloth for export Licensed 144 
Ahmedabad. А foa ' Auto-looms. 
36. M/s. Assam Cotion Mills, Gauhati 23-7-60 woe of сойсп yarn. Licensed 12,500 spindles 
37. M/s. Rajasthan Textiles Mills, 9-8-60 Marufacture of cotton cloth. 
Bhawanimandi. М ‘Licensed 14,400 spindles & 300 looms. 
38. M/s. Century Spg. & Wvg. Mills Ltd., 27-10-6) — Mamfacture of cotton cloth for export; Licensed 336 
Bombay. Auto-looms. 
39. M/s. New Swadeshi Mills of Ahmedabad. 20-5-6. Manufacture of cotton yarn; Licensed 4864 spindles. (S.E.). 
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M/s. Jiyajirao Cotton Mids Ltd., Gwalior. 
M/s. Jayashres Textiles Ltd., Rishra. 


M/s. Gwalior Rayon Silk Mfg. Co. Ltd., 
Birlanagar. 
M/s. Jay Shrea Textiles Ltd. 


M/s. Universal Tyres Ltd. 

M/s. New Swadeshi Mills of Ahmedabad, 
Ahmedabad. 

M/s. Jayshree Textiles Ltd., Rishra, W. Bengal 
M/s. Hindustan Investment Corporation Ltd., 
Calcutta. 

M/s. Woodcrafts Assam Ltd. 


M/s. Woodcrafts Products Ltd., Calcutta. 


-do- 

M/s. Central India Machinery Mfg. Co. Ltd., 
Firlanager. 
. Kesoram Cotton Mills Ltd., Calcutta. 
. Textile Machinery Corp. Ltd., Calcutta. 

- о- 
. Textile Machinery Corp. Ltd., Calcutta. 
. Universal Cables Ltd., Satna. 


.. Calcutta, 


Indian Iron & Steel Co. Ltd., Calcutta. 
- o- 
‚ Burn & Co. Ltd., Calcutta. 


. Indian iron & a Co. Ltd., Calcutta. 
- O- 


M/s. Kohinoor Mills Co. Ltd., Bombay. 


M/s. Rohtas Industries Ltd. 

M/s. Shree Krishna Gyanoday Sugar Ltd., 
Champaram, Bihar. 

M/s. Sahu Jain Ltd., Calcutta. 


M/s. Shree Krishna Gyanoday Sugar Ltd., 
Hathwa (Bihar). | 

M/s. Rhotas Industries Ltd., Dalmianagar 
(Bihar) 


M/s. New Central Jute Mills Co. Lid., 


4 


M/s. Rohtas Industries Ltd., Calcutta. 


. Electric Construction & Equipment Co. . 











Date of the Item(s) of Manufacture and capacity licensed Remarks 
Licence 
. (3) (4) (5) 
23-5-61 сомов of cotton yarn; Licensed 3,000 spindles 
(S.E.). 
30-6-60 Manufacture of cotton yarn. Licensed 15,200 
spindles (S.E.). ; 
12-10-61 Manufacture of cotton corduroy & Velveteen fabrics. 
Licensed 48 looms. . с 
31-12-60 Ой Seals: 10 lakhs pieces рег annum. Licence 
revoked, 
31-8-61 Automobile Tyres & Tubes: 3 lakh Nos. each p.a. 
20-1-61 Cast Iron spun pipes: 36,000 tons. 
24-2-60 Н.Т. Insulators & bushings: 2000 tons. 
6-3-61 Firebricks: 6000 tons; Silica bricks: 5000 tons; Basic Licence 
bricks: 2500 tons. revoked. 
28-71-60 Teachest: 5,840,000 sq. ft; Commercial plywood: 
12,000,000 sq. ft. 
6-8-60 Chipboard: 1700 tons p.a. Licence 
- revoked. 
29-10-60 Chipboard: 1700 tons p.a. -do- 
15-7-60 Steel castings: 6000 tons. 
7-5-60 Steel pipes & Tubes: 60,000 tons. 
10-1-61 Steel pipes & Tubes: 1,20,000 tons. 
15-6-61 Seamless Iron & Steel Pipes & tubes: 30,000 tons. 
4-7-61 Cast Iron Spun pipes: 30,000 tons. 
31-1-61 Paper Insulated Power Cables: 624 Miles p.a. 
24-5-61 Change of location from Bombay to Satna (M.P.). 
26-6-61 Single Phase meters: 60,000 Nos. p.a.; Poly-phase 


meters: 18,000 Nos. p.a. 


MARTIN BURN GROUP 


1-7-60 
12-6-61 

12-7-61 
ЧО.) 


25-1-61 
12-9-61 


Coal: 90,000-tons p.a. 

Coal: 60,000 tons p.a. 2 
1. Flame proof & indl. switchgear upto 66 КУ:350 units 
p.a.; 2. Flame proof mining switchgear upto 660 volts: 
150 unit p.a.; 3. Switchgear upto 11 KV: 200 units p.a. 
Cast Iron spun pipes: 60,000 tons. 

Specials & bends: 3000 tons p.a. 


KILLICK GROUP 


30-3-61 


Cotton parachute cloth: Diversion of art silk: 100 looms 


SAHU JAIN GROUP 


19-4-61 
12-12-61 


20-4-61 


7-8-61 


20-2-61 

13-9-61 
(S.E.) 

7-1-60 


21-10-60 Rayon grade pulp: 60,000 tons per annum. 


Slag cement: 223,490 tonnes per year. 
Sugar—Increase: 430 tons of sugar cane per day. 


Cement making machinery: 2 plants p.a.; Pulp & paper 
making machinery: 2 plants р.а.; Chemical & Fertili- 
ser machinery: 1 plant p.a. 

Sugar—Increase: 250 tons of sugar cane per day. 


Newsprint: 60,000 tons p.a. 


Present capacity : Soda Ash: 40,000 tons p.a.; 

Ammonium Chloride: 40,000 tons p.a. 

Proposed expansion : Soda Ash: 40,000 tons p.a. 

Ammonium Chloride: 40,000 tons p.a. 

After expansion : Soda Ash: 80,000 tons p.a. 

(S.E.) Ammonium Chloride: 80,000 tons. 

Licence 
revoked. 


BANGUR (SOMAND GROUP 


M/s. Bangur Brothers Lid., Calcutta. 


M/s. West Coast Paper Mills Ltd. 
-do- 


6-2-61 


2-2-61 
7-10-60 


Ist stage 2nd stage 
Caustic Soda 9,900 tons 16,500 tons р.а. 
Chloride 7,920 tons 13,200 tons p.a. 
Bleadhing pd. 8,250 tons vos 


Gaustic Soda: 9,000 tons p.a. 
Chlorine: 7,200 tons p.a. 
Rayon grade pulp: 27,000 toms; Paper: 12,000 tons. 


МАТМЕТРБАМ 





S. Мате of the Uni 


4. M/s. Shri Digvijay Cement Co. Ltd., Bombay. 
5. Mjs. Fort William Jute Co. 
6. M/s. Hindustan Wire Products Ltd., 

Patiala. 


7. M/s. Fort Gloster Industries Ltd., 
21, Strand Road, Calcutta. 


8. M/s. Fort Gloster Industries Ltd., 
21, Strand Road, Calcutta. 


1. M/s. Bengal Coal Co. Ltd., 
8, Clive Row, Calcutta. 


2. M/s. India Paper Pulp Ltd., Calcutta. 


1. M/s. Waichandnagar Industries Ltd., 
Bombay. E 
- о- 


M/s. Acme Manufacturing Co. Ltd., Bombay. 
M/s. Premier Automobiles Ltd., Bombay. 


M/s. Асте Mfg. Co. Ltd., Bombay. 
M/s. Premier Automobiles Ltd., Bombay. 


DAR ом 


7. M/s. Walchandnagar Industries Ltd., Poona 


8. M/s. Cooper Engineering Ltd., Maharashtra. 
Maharashtra. á 
- о- 


M/s. Walchandnagar Industries Ltd., Bombay. 
11. M/s. Walchand & Co. (P) Ltd., Bombay. 
M/s Waichand Industries Ltd. 


1. M/s. Coats of India Private Ltd. 

M/s. Kumardhubi | Fireclay & Silica Works 
Ltd. EN 

M/s. Bird & Co. (P) Ltd., Calcutta. 


Bow 


1. M/s. Karam Chand Thapar & Bros. Pvt. Ltd., 
Calcutta. (Steinmuller Thapar (P) Ltd.,in - 
Maharashtra). 


2. M/s. Shri Gopal Paper Mills, 
25, Brabourne Road, Calcutta. 

3. M/s. Jagatjit Cotton Textile Mills Ltd., 
Phagwara. 


1. M/s. Duncan Brothers & Co. Ltd., 
Calcutta. 
2. -do- 
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Date of the Item(s) of Manufacture and capacity licensed 


No. licence 
Q) 3) m G 


30-5-60 Cast Iron Cylpebs: 500 tons p.a. or the quantity requir- 
ec for their own consumption whichever is less. 

31-5-60 Wire Ropes: 3,000 tons p.a. 

26-8-60 Enamel Covered Wires: 1,000 tons p.a. after expansion. 
Cotton, Silk & Paper Covered Wires: 200 tons p.a. 
ater expansion. 

25-4-60 VIR Cables of larger section, Treuling Cables for 
Mines and Railway Signalling Cables: 18 million core 
yerds p.a. on two shifts basis. A 

17-5-60 Paper Insulated Lead Alloy Sheathed Underground 


Cables: 216 miles p.a. on single shift basis. 


ANDREW YULE GROUP 


6-11-61 Annual capacity 
Coal: Ist year : 1962 20,000 tons. 
1963 300,000 tons 
1964 -. 480,000 tons 
1965 .. 500,000 tons. 
3-6-60 Pulp: 7920 tons p.a. 


WALCHANL. GROUP 


13-5-60 Hammer Tips, Hammer Arms & Chilled castings (for 
Bcilers): 144,720 Nos. 

24-1-61 Steam Accumulators: 12 Nos. 

5-10-60 І.С. Engine Valves: Increase of capacity from 10,000 

. to 20,000 Nos. 

24-8-61 Automotive diesel engines: 3,000 Nos. 

14-9-61 Асто lamps: 240,000 Nos. 

13-15-61 Stifting of part of the undertaking from Kurla to 
Kelyan for manufacture of sheet metal components for 
their cars and commercial vehicles. Production of the 
ccriponents does not appear to have started yet. 

2-1-61 Suzar—Increase of 350 tons of sugar cane crushing 
per day. 

26-11-60 Уесісіе turret lathes: 25 Nos. p.a. 

Hacizontal bearing machines: 25 tNos. p.a. 

15-12-60 Malleable high duty iron castings: 5400 tons p.a. 

23-1-61 Miling plant: 4 plants p.a.; Heavy gears: 8 sets p.a. ; 
High speed centrifugals: 80 Nos. or 600 tons p.a. 

28-3-61 Hume steel pipes, stez! pipes, special and all structurals: 
6600 tons p.a. 

4-3-61 Plastic Moulded goods, Compression Mouldings: 2658 


tons p.a. 


BIRD HEILGERS GROUP 


Remarks 


5-9-60 Ink Making Synthetic Resins: 180 tons p.a. 

(two shifts basis). 
22-4-60 Кетасіогіев: 2410 tens p.m. after expansion. 
14-12-60 Silica refractories: 4,800 tons. Licence 
(S.E.) ; m revoked. 
18-8-61 5ргпрѕ & Spring operated Weighing Machines. 

THAPAR GROUP | 

3-6-61 Вошегв : (1) Plants upto 20th capacity (package type & 
(N.U.). othzrs): Rs. 12 million Ist year. ; (2) Plants from 20-70th 

capacity: Rs. 20 million 2nd year; (3) Plants more than 

TOt. capacity: Rs. 27 million 3rd year. 
31-1-6. () Newsprint: 60,000 <ons p.a. ; Ui) Pulp: 60,000 tons p.a. 
20-12-60 GE SENI for the manufacture of cotton waste yarn 
GOENKA GROUP 
26-2-60 Polrthelene : 4,000 tons p.a. Licence 

surrendered. 

30-1-61 Valve Cores: 50,00,0020 p.a.; Passenger valves for auto- 

motles: 2,00,000 p.a.; Truck Valves: 12,00,000 p.a.; 

Bridze washers: 12,00,000 p.a.; Valve caps: 50,00,000 p.a., 

Hex Nuts: 12,00,000 p.a, 
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S. Name of the Unit Date of the Item(s) of Manufacture and capacity licensed Remarks - 
No. Licence : 7 P 
$ 
MAFATLAL GROUP у: 
1. M/s. Standard Mills Co. Ltd., Bombay. 1-5-61 1, Cuastic Soda: 16,440 tons; 2. Caustic Potash: 13,220 
tons; 3. Chlorine: 1,500 tons; 4. Potassium Carbonate: 
10,560 tons; 5. Hydrochloric Acid: 1,200 tons; 6, 
Chlosulphuric Acid: 300 tons; 7. Sodium Metal: 5,000; 
8. Polyvinyl Chloride: 1,000; 9. Ethylene Oxide: 1,000; 
10. Ethylene Glycol: 300; Monoethanelamine: 500; 
12. Ethylene Dichloride: 500; 13. Tetrachloroethane: 
500; 14. Trichloroethylene: 500; 15. Monochloracetic 
Acid: 720; 16. Carbon Tetrachloride: 300. 
2. M/s. New Shorrock Spg. & Mfg. Co. Ltd., 5-9-60 Manufacture of Cotton yarn & cloth. Licensed 
Nadiad. И 13,640 spindles and 214 looms (S.E.). 
3. Mis. Standard Mills Co. Ltd., Bombay. 24-1-61 3,506 spindles for the manufacture of cotton yarn (S.E.) 
4. M/s. Phaltan Sugar Works Ltd., Sakharwadi. 31-7-61 Sugar—Increase of 200 tons of sugarcane per day. 
IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES GROUP 
1. M/s. Imperial Chemical Industries (India) 21-5-60 Stermide: 50 tons p.a. 
Private Ltd., Calcutta. : 
2. M/s. Indian Explosive Ltd., Calcutta. 25-7-61 Gammexene Smoke Generator: 5,000; 
Canisters: 12,500 pellets per month. 
3. M/s. LCI. (India) Private Ltd., Calcutta 4-5-61 Polyester staple fibre (terylene): 4.50 m. 165. p.a. ^ 
(New Chemicals & Fibres of India Ltd.). 
4. Mis. Alkali & Chemical Corpn. of India Ltd. 8-2-61 Polythelene: 8,500 tons after expansion. 
5, M/s. Indian Explosives Ltd., Calcutta 4-4-60 Commercial blasting explosives of nitro glycerine and е 
: non-nitro-glycerine types including blasting gelatine, 
Sp. gelatine permitteds including Eg. S. explosives: 
15,000 short tons. 
6. ~ -do- Nitric Acid (in terms of 100% HNO,): 17,820 long tons; 
: Ammonium Nitrate: 6,240 long tons; Nitroglycerine: 
7,200 long tons; Safety fuses: 10 mil. coils; Military 
fuses: 0.1 mil. coils; Military powders: 36 short tons; 
Fuse Powder: Sufficient capacity to cover production 
of 10 million coils of safety fuses. 
1. M/s. Imperial Chemical Industries (India) Pvt. 9-9-61 Calsolene Oil H.S.: 360 tons per annum. 
Ltd., Calcutta. i n 
CHINAI GROUP 
1. M/s.’National Rayon Corporation, Bombay. 2-6-61 Rayon Tyre Cord: 11 m. lbs. per anrum. 
2. Mjs. Baroda Rayon Corporation, Surat. 1-7-60 Viscose filament yarn: 1 m. bls. p.a. А 
Sulphuric Acid: 600 tons р.а. Es 
3. Mjs. National Rayon Corporation, Bombay. 6-4-60 Caustic Soda: 6,000 tons p.a. ; Chlorine: 4,800 tons p.a.; 
Hydrochloric Acid: 6,000 tons. p.a. 
4. -do- 19-1-61 Rayon Grade Pulp: 30,000 tons p.a. 
. DALMIA GROUP 
1. M/s. Orissa Cement Ltd., New Delhi. 5-1-61 Basic refractories: 19,000 tons; Chemical bonded basic 
(5.Е.) refractories: 10,000 tons; Mortors: 2,000 tons. 
2. M/s. Dalmia Magnesite Corpn., New Delhi. emi Deadburnt Magnestie: 36,000. р 
3, M/s. Raza Buland Sugar Co. Ltd., 25-8-61 Sugar—Increase 350 tons of sugar cane per day. 
(Raja Factory), Rampur, (О.Р.). 
4. -do- (Вшала Fasern 31-7-61 Sugar—Increase 500 tons of sugar cane per day. 
5. M/s. Rampur Distillery & Chemical Co. Lid., 3-2-61 Power & Industrial Alcohol: 2 Million Gallons p.a. 
Rampur. 
SOORAJMULL NAGURMULL GROUP 
1. M/s. Britannia Engineering Co. Ltd., 24-4-61 Diesel Road Rollers. Increase of capacity from 70 
Calcutta. Nos. to 300 Nos. | 
2. M/s. Asiatic Oxygen & Acetylene Co. Ltd., 10-4-61 Diss. Acetylene 29.4 m. cubic ft. p.a. 
Calcutta. 
з. M/s. Britannia Engg. Co. Ltd., Calcutta. July, 1960 Automatic lathes: 100.machines p.a. 
4, -do- 12-12-60 Milling machines (Z Type): 100 Nos. p.a. 
5. -do- 19-12-60 Grinding machines: 150 Nos. p.a. 
6. -do- 8-2-61 All geared head lathes: 100 Nos. p.a.; 
Circular saw bench ) Rs. 7 lakhs 
Panel planing & thicknessing machines ) of machines 
Spindle moulder ура. 
Combined surface & thicknesser ) 
7. -do- 6-7-61 E.O.T. Cranes: 100 nos. p.a. i 
8. -do- 31-8-61 11 KV outdoor Circuit breakers ) 200 units per 
Titaghur (West Bengal) (S.E) Indoor Circuit breakers upto 11 KV ) annum. 
: L.T. Circuit breakers upto 660 volts: 600 units p.a. d 


Current transformers, potential transformers, push 
buttons etc.: As required for switchgear manufacture 
recommended above. . 7 


ж n 
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8. Name of the Unit Date of the Item(s) of Manufacture and capacity licensed Remarks 


No. Licence 
a a ЕОНИ 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 


Direct on line starters upto 500 HP ) 
бір ring starters ) 3,000 Nos 
Contractor starters ) р.а. 
р Flame proof switchgear & controlgear ) 
9. M/s. Asiatic Oxygen Acetylene Co. Ltd., 5-8-61 Welding Electrodes: 36 ml. ft. p.a. 
Calcutta. 
10. -do 22-12-60 Fiebricks: 42,000 tons: Silica bricks: 12,000 tons; Licence 
Basic bricks: 15,000 tons; Mortors: 10,200 tons. revoked, 
11. M/s. Britannia Engg. Co. Ltd., Calcutta. 9-5-61 P-e-beamer & creels: 48 Nos. p.a.; Dressing machines: 
2¢ Nos. p.a.; Jute cone winders: 48 Nos. p.a. 
12. -do- 7-10-61 ECO coploaders: 460 Nos. p.a. 
13. -do- 30-12-60 Coal washing & preparation plant: 14 plant p.a. 
14. -Чо- 15-9-60 Steel castings: 4800 tons p.a. 
JARDINE HENDERSON GROUP 
1. M/s. Meameco Private Ltd., 27-6-61 Gate and Boxes: 72 Nos. 
Turnernagar, Dhanbad (Bihar) (S.E.) (Switchgear for coa: cutters) (S.E.). 
2. -do- 9-11-61 Flame proof lighting fitting: 36,000 Nos. р.а.; 
Flame proof lighting transformers: 1,800 Nos. p.a. 
3. Mjs. Kassipur Co. Ltd., Calcutta. 21-10-61 Waterproof waxed paper: 3,12,000 Yards; Coated Paper: 
83.200 Yards; Double Hessain Paper: 2,08,000 Yards. 
SHRI RAM GROUP 
1. M/s. Delhi Cloth & General Mills Ltd., 20-7-61 Vanaspati: 140 tons per day (S.E.). 
Bara Hindu Rao, Delhi. - 
2. -do- 22-3-61 Rayon Yarn: 8 m. 15. (Tyre Cord) p.a. 
3. -do- 22-6-61 РУС Products, Coke, Rigid piping with printing on 
PVC etc. Amended capacity : (a) Not more than 4 
extruders with an aggregate capacity of 12 . (Б) Not 
more than3 injection moulding machines with an aggre- 
gate capacity of 16 oz.; (c) Not more than 2 compres- 
sicn moylding presses with a total pressing capacity 
of 600 tons. - 
4 -do- 7-9-60 Manufacture of cotton cloth for export. 
Licensed 96 Auto-looms. 
5 -Чо- 27-10-61 From D.C.M. Delhi to Hissar Textiles, Hissar (РЬ.) 
(Transfer), 
6. -do- 14-6-60 Superphosphate: 6,000 (Monthly) (Shifting of part Licence 
capacity). revoked. 
7 -do- 22-11-60 — Suiphuric Acid: 5,000 (Monthly). Licence 
revoked. 
8 -do- 1-4-60 Caustic Soda: 3,000 tons p.a.; Chlorine: 5,600 tons p.a. 
9. M/s. Bengal Potteries Ltd., Calcutta. 36 Біле China сгосКегу: 1,200 tons р.а. 
(М.А. 
10. -do- 20-8-61 H.T. Insulators : 2,000 tons p.a. 
, : L.T. ЕН : 3,400 tons р.а. 
11. M/s. Delhi Cloth & General Mills Co. Ltd. 7-8-61 Sugar Increase: 500 tons of sugar cane per day. 
(M/s. Daurala Sugar Works) Meerut, U.P. 
12. M/s. Jay Engineering Works Ltd., Calcutta. 21-3-61 Industrial & Domestic Sewing Machines: 1 Jakh Nos. 
р.г. 
13. Mis: Delhi Cloth & General Mills Co. Ltd., 21-9-60 Power & Industrial Alcohol: 2.5 million gallons p.a. 
elhi. 
14. M/s. Usha Refrigeration Industries Ltd., 28-11-60 Sealed units for Refrigeration Air Conditioning: 
Delhi. 7 60.000 Nos. 
15. M/s. Delhi Cloth & General Mills Co. Ltd. 9-2-61 Paper: 36,000 tons p.a.; Pulp: 36,000 tons p.a. 
B. I. C. GROUP 
I. M/s. Elgin Mills Co. Ltd., Kanpur 19-7-60 96 Auto-looms under 1959 Export Promotion Scheme. 
MACNEILL & BARRY GROUP 
1. M/s. Containers & Closures Ltd. 20-11-61 Metal Closures: 58.3 million Nos. p.a. 
J.K. SINGHANIA GROUP 
1. M/s Aluminium Corporation of India Ltd., 6-2-60 Aluminium Ingots: 7500 M.T. p.a.; Aluminium sheets: 
Calcutta. 49C0 М.Т. p.a.; Aluminium foils: 500 М.Т. p.a.; 


Aluminium Extrusion: 1,000 М.Т. p.a.; Aluminium 
. rocs: 1,600 M.T. p.a. 
2. Mis. J. K. Cotton Spg. & Wvg. Mills (P) Ltd., 15-2-61 Rzyon filament yarn: 4m. lbs. p.a. 
anpur. 
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S. Мате of t^e Unit Date of the Item(s) of Manufacture and capacity licensed Remarks 
No. Licence 





Q) Q) (3) (4) (5) 
3 MS J. К. Steel Ltd. 7, Council House Street, 18-3-60 Steel Billets: 15,000 tons p.a. 
alcutta. . 
4. -do- 30-3-60 Steel wire ropes: 3,000 tons p.a. 
5. -do- 21-9-61 Seamless Steel pipes: 30,000 tons. 
6. M/s. J. К. Commercial Corp. Ltd., Kanpur, 22-71-60 Cast Iron spun Pipes: 30,000 tons. 
7. Mis. J. К. Steel Ltd., 27-7-60 М. 5, Wire: 3,600 tons p.a. 


7, Council House Street, Calcutta. 
W.H. BRADY & NAUROJEE WADIA GROUP 
1. M/s. №. Н. Brady & Co. Ltd., Bombay. 20-7-61 Water Meters (Semi positive)—íst year: 10,000 Nos.; 


* 2nd year: 15,000 Nos.; 3rd year: 20,000 Nos. 
2. Mis. Botanium Ltd., Bombay. 2-8-60 Titanium Dioxide: 4400 tons p.a.; 


Sulphuric Acid: 100 tons per day. 
KASTURBHAI LALBHAI GROUP 


1. M/s. ‘Atul Produts Ltd. 5-11-60 Trichloro Acetate Acid: 300 tons p.a.; 
NM Chloro acetic acid: 750 tons p.a. 

2. Mjs. Asoka Mills Ltd., Ahmedabad. 23-5-61 3,000 spindles for the manufacture of cotton yarn (S.E.) 
3. M/s. Nutan Mills Co. Ltd., Ahmedabad. 23-10-61 400 spindles for the manufactue of cotton yarn (S.E.). 
4. M/s. Saraspur Mills Ltd., Ahmedabad. 19-12-61 3,200 spindles for the manufacture of cotton yarn (S.E.) 
5. Mjs. Fete е Lid. Post, Via Bulsar 13-6-60  Di-Calcium Phosphate: 8,100 tonnes (Annual). 

(W. Railway). 
6. Mis. Anil Starch Products Ltd., Anil Road, 14-11-60 Superphosphate: 22,000 tonnes (Annual). 

Ahmedabad. 
7. -de- 5-8-61 Mono Sodium Glutamate: 150,000 Ibs. p.a. 
8. M/s. Lederle Laboratories India Ltd. 24-4-61 160 tons of Malathion (Tech). 


(in collaboration with Atul’s who hold 35% 
share in the equity Capital). 


9. -do- 29-1-60 Chlortetracycline: 1 ton p.a.; Tetracycline: 9 tons p.a. 
10. M/s. Cibatul Pvt. Ltd., Post Atul, 6-4-60 Acetyl Sulphathiazole: 200 tons p.a.; Acetyle Sulpha- 
Via Bylsar. somidine Compound: 31 tons p.a.; 2-amino-thiazole: 


64 tons p.a.; Cyam Methine: 16 tons p.a.; Acetyl Sul- 
phanilyl Chloride: 500 tons p.a. 


11. M/s. Atul Products Ltc., Atul. 10-4-61 Monaton 150 kgs.; Monadion Sodium Bisulphite: 
50 kgs. ; 
12. Mjs. Anil Hutheesing, Ahmedabad. 20-3-61 Silver Mica Capacitors: 1.2 million Nos.; Ceramic 
(Hutheesing Sons & Company). Capicitors: 1.2 million Nos.; Chokes :90,000 Nos. 
13. -do- 20-3-61 Loudspeakers: 3,00,000 Nos.; Paper Cones: 3,60,000 


Nos.; Spiders: 3,00,000 Nos. 
SESHASAYEE GROUP 


1. M/s. Mettur Chemicals and Industries 24-5-61 Freon N.A.: 720 tons 720 tons 
Corporation Ltd., Salem. Carbon Tetral Chloride N.A.: 1080 tons 1080 tons 
Ethylene Dichloride N.A.: 540 tons 540 tons 

Bromine N.A.: 360 tons 300 tons 

Ethylene Dibromide N.A.: 360 tons 360 tons 

Methyl Chloride 1680 tons 1680 tons 

Chloroform : 1080 tons 1080 tons 

Penta Chlorophenol: 18C0 tons 1800 tons 

Titanium Tetrachloride 1080 tons 1080 tons 

Methylene Dichloride 1680 tons 1680 tons 


Caustic Soda: 13,200 tons 19800 tons 33000 tons 
Liquid Chlorine: 4,290 tons 16500 tons 20790 tons 
Hydrochloride Acid: 6930 tons 11880 tons 18810 tons 
Bleaching Powder: 9000 tons 4500 tons 13500 tons 
2. M/s. Seshasayee Bros. (Р) Ltd., 6-9-61 Rayon grade caustic soda plants: 100 tons per day; 
Coimbatore Sulphuric acid plant: 100 tons per day; Miscellaneous 
corrosin resisting chemical equipment specially lined 
with rubber ebonite PVC plastic & other compositions 
600 tons per day. 


3. M/s. Seshasayee Industries Ltd. 30-8-60 Н.Т. Insulators : 480 tons p.a.; 
(5.Е) L.T. Insulators : 720 tons р.а. 
4. Mis. Seshasayee (Wire Ropes) Ltd. 3-6-61 Steel wire ropes: 3,000 tons p.a. 
5. M/s. Aluminium Industries Ltd. No. 1, 21-4-60 PVC Covered aluminium cables & Army Field Cable: 
Ceramic Factory Road, Kundara. 13 million core yards. 
6., -do- (Factory at Hyderabad) 12-10-61 РУС covered aluminium cables: 5 mill. core yards. 
7. Mjs. Aluminium Industry Ltd., Kyndara 22-2-61 Solidal underground cable: 500 mill. p.a. 
SHAW WALLACE GROUP 
1. M/s. Tinplate Company of India (P) Ltd., 28-10-60  Tinplate: first phase: 70,000 tons p.a. second phase: 
3, Bankshell St., Calcutta. 20,000 tons p.a. 
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“Frankly Speaking . pts 


ON his wav back from his trium- 

phant tour of Goa, the Prime 
Minister broke journey in Bombay 
on Saturday, May 25, to pay two 
visits to the Our Himalayas exhibi- 
tion which has been running for 
several weeks in that crowded, noisy, 
sweltering city. Display advertise- 
ments appearing in the city's news- 
papers that morning announced that 
5,50,000 people had visited the 
exhibition. 

Nobody would like to set up his 
own casual and personal observa- 
tions against the statistics handed 
out by the exhibition authorities; 
and I have no means of checking. 
But passing in front of the exhibition 
on my avocations, I have not seen 
the booking windows so crowded 
latterly—though I couldn't help 
noticing the stream of lorries bringing 
with unfailing regularity, police per- 
sonnel for their daily routine at the 
exhibition site. 

Those who visited the exhibition, 
have expressed varicd reactions. 
There was first the sense of bewilder- 
ment and annoyance at the peculiar- 
ly regimented, single file movement, 
by which the visitor has to move in 
one way only. He cannot change 
the order of his viewing of the differ- 
ent exhibits, and he cannot even turn 
back or rest, if he is tired. It is 
described as the Snakes and Ladders 
system. One goes forward and when 
one reaches a point, he has to drop 
down to the starting point again. 

Secondly comes the extraordi- 
nary payments system at the exhibi- 
tion. The entry fee is 50 Naye Paise 
for adults and 25 for children. But 
that is only the beginning. Every 
day there is what is called a military 
drill or display. The fee for seeing 
this is 50 Naye Paise on week days 
and one rupee on Saturdays and 
Sundays, when a “mock battle" is 
provided as an added attraction; 
and no concession for children. On 
the day of Sri Nehru’s visit, special 
rates of two rupses for chairs and one 
rupee for seats at the stalls were 
announced. Тһе extra presumably 
was for seeing Sri Nehru, or merely 
meant to discourage crowds. А fee 
wouldn’t discourage many people in 
India from wanting to see Sri Nehru 
doing anything, or nothing. 

Then there is the “Lakshman 
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Jhoola"—a -оре bridge—for walk- 
ing over which one has to pay 50 
Naye Paise; a view cf a scale model 
of Himalayas photo display, 25 Naye 
Paise, a view of a odel of Toran 
Ghad (not m the Himalayas), ten 
Naye Paise; a ten-minute television 
show, one rupee; a magic show, 
one rupce; a children’s amusement 
park, 25 Naye Pase. Му arith- 
methic is poor, and - am not sure if 
I have listed all the payable items, 
and if I have not got some of the 
ticket rates mixed up. 

Besides, there are some things 
called “American — games"—why 
American, I don't kaow—for play- 
ing which oae pays At most of 
these stalls, there are signboards 
indicating that a proportion of 
money will be paid to the Defence 
Fund. It is aot clear whether what 
is meant is a propor-ion of takings 
or profits. No receipts are issued, 
and there simply is пс way of check- 
ing the takings or profits. The 
exhibition аш orities apparently take 
the declarations of intention on trust. 

Then, of courso, there are the 
usual Merry-go round, Giant wheel, 
and the monotonous repertoire of 
mobile entertainment; the stalls 
doing a roaring business in 
*Bhelpudi" aad “Farsan”; the ice- 
cream and sof- drink shops, and out- 
side the enclcsure, the usual quota 
of unlincensed "chat-allahs". And 
of course, the purse must be always 
out of the росхеї, ready to pay, pay, 
pay at every step. 

The only thing free at the exhibi- 
tion is a diabetic olir 2 run by the 
K.E.M. hospital, givirg instant tests 
in five minute: and telling visitors 
whether they have symptoms of 
diabetes or lov blood pressure. A 
write-up appearing in Bombay 
papers on May 24 claimed that 25 
doctors, students and technicians had 
till that time handled : 3,000 cases at 
the rate of 800 a day. 

No doubt giving free diabetic 
tests is an excellent service. But 
couldn’t this te done in the usual 
way in the usual hospitals, or in 
special clinics set up for that exclu- 
sive purpose? If free medical advice 
was to be given. why choose diabetes 
for this special honou-? There are 
lots of people—partic-larly among 
journalists—who need advice on 


Infectious Hepatitis, for instance. 
And in any case what has Diabetes 
got to do with the Himalayas? 

There, I have stumbled against 
the fundamental question. What 
exactly is the object of this exhibi- 
tion? Information, Instruction, 
Entertainment? Before it was laun- 
ched, Maharashtra’s Chief Minister 
stated that the Citizen’s Defence 
Committee which was sponsoring 
the exhibition would spend a sum of 
rupees seven lakhs and a half on sett- 
ing it up. It was hoped to collect 
Rs 5 lakhs from the stall holders 
as rent. The rest had to come from 
tickets. The organisers, of course, 
don’t pay rent; and that is not in- 
cluded in the cost accounting. Nor 
is the cost of policing, which goes to 
the general State budget. 

The exhibition will go on till 
June 3. Assunting that by then the 
figure of visitors will go up to at 
least six lakhs and each pays a 
minimum of three rupees for different 
entry tickets, the'gross takings should 
not be less than Rs. 18 lakhs. Even 
after allowing for expenses—volun- 
teers, tea, travel, advertising and 50 
on, there should be a sizeable surplus, 


15 the desire for that surplus to 
swell the National Defence Fund one 
reason why no newspaper ever men- 
tioned the fact that there are other 
entry fees to be paid within the exhibi- 
tion, apart from the gate fee? The 
organisers have repeatedly done a 
high level public relations job in 
seeing to it that not one paper ever 
mentioned this simple fact. The 
Defence Committee’s own advertise- 
ments were carefully silent on the 
point. But I am sure Dr Gopala 
Reddi’s committce on journalistic 
ethics will not be called upon to 
pronounce on this profound silence. 


As the Defence committce was 
chosen or chose itself to run this show 
although with ill-defined objectives, 
it must be assumed that one of the 
objectives at any rate, was to rouse 
public consciousness to the danger 
from across ‘Our Himalayas’ and to 
instil a sense of patriotic determina- 
tion in the visitors. But a confront- 
ation with groups of people return- 
ing from the show with their pockets 
emptied by the combined efforts of 
booking clerks, games runners, tce 
cream vendors ef al, would indicate 
that they were astir with feelings 
which could claim little kinship with 
patriotism. 

—G. №. Acharya 


SETBACK IN SOUTH-EAST ASIA... 


forefront of Asia’s freedom move- 
ment, provided the Asian nations 
with inspiration and guidance for 
economic planning, for socialistic 
reconstruction.- But gradually the 
political landscape of Asia began to 
change. The British-ty»e рагШПа- 
mentary institutions collapsed in one 
Asian country after another. The 
military came 10 power. But the 
majority of these combined civilian- 
military regimes were informed with 
their own peculiar revolutionary 
ideals. Some of the Asian coun- 
iries swung to the Right and tied 
themselves with the Western powers 
by joining military blocs. Others with 
whom India maintained friendly 
relations remaired non-aligned. 

Today India is largely cut off 
from this group of Asian nations. 
They think that India has ceased to 
be a revolutionary, progressive coun- 
try, that the Indian revolution has 
spent itself, that India has become 
conservative, a defender of the sta- 
tus quo. 

The shadow of China stretches 
from the Himalayas to the Indian 
Ocean, from the swampy marshes 
of Indo-China to the burning deserts 
of Arabia. By trade, diplomacy, 
aid and propaganda, China has pro- 
jected herself as the major—even as 
the only—Asian power. Whether 
it is Pakistan or Nepal, Cambodia 
or Ceylon, Iraq or Afghanistan, 
there is a palpable anxiety to Jive in 
peace with China which, the Asian 
countries know. may not be a good 
friend, but is certainly a bad enemy. 
Cambodia leans heavily on China 
for its neutrality and China has sacri- 


ficed the Communist Party of Cam- | 


bodia in order to keep Norodom 
Sihanouk on her right side. She 
will probably plant a. government of 
her choosing on Laos within the next 
three years. 

Burma is indebted to her for 
development loans, for technical aid, 
and for the purchase of rice; besides, 
Burma knows that she has to live 
with China in peace. 

Indonesia depends on China not 
only for economic aid and technical 
assistance, but, on a much wider 
scale, for political support in its 
opposition to Malaysia and its bid 
to call a second Afro-Asian con- 
ference. China is now out to buy 
large quantities of Inconesian oil. 
The Indonesian Communist Party, 
the largest ottside the Communist 


(Continued from page 10) 


bloc, exercises considerable influence 
ол the government of Dr Sukarno. 

Ceylon’s economy is also open to 
Chinese influence. Even during the 
lean agricultural years, Peking kept 
up its promised rice supplies to 
Ceylon; it bought rice from Burma 
at a price higher than the inter- 
national price and exported it to 
Ceylon. China is one of the biggest 
buyers of Ceylon rubber, and, unlike 
India, is no competitor in the world 
market of Ceylon tea. 

The Chinese "presence" in South- 
East Asia is, therefore, far more than 
emotional. In fact, ideology has 
little to do with it, except that China 
caters excessively to the anti-imperial- 
ist sentiment of the Asian people. 
The Chinese "presence" is the result 
of military power, skilled diplomacy, 
clever and tireless propaganda, in- 
creasing trade and commerce, a 
steadily growing volume of economic 
and technical assistance, carefully 
calculated support for specific politi- 
cal issues; organised activity through 
Communist parties and front organi- 
sations, distribution of a massive 
quantity of literature, anxiety for 
cultural] and educational exchange 
programmes and many other physi- 
cal factors. 

Chinese diplomacy is not bound 
by rigid protocol; Asian leaders 
visiting China are lavishly enter- 
tained. The kind of delegates who 
have the pleasure and the honour of 
seeing Mr Mao Tse-tung are usually 
Кері miles away from our Rashtra- 
pati Bhavan. 

India's isolation is the result of 
the absence or diminishing presence 
of all these factors. After last year's 
debacle in NEFA, Asian peoples 
have doubts about our ability to 
contain China militarily. They 
would not wish to see us trying to do 
this with massive American help. 
They, therefore, want to see the Sino- 
Indian problem settled peacefully, 
by negotiation. Thanks to Chinese 
propaganda and the effective Chinese 
"presence", they have a feeling that 
we аге somewhat needlessly rigid 
about opening negotiations, and that 
we are under varying degrees of 
American pressure. 

Not all of these ideas about India 
are correct. But we cannot 
remove them because of our growing 
isolation. And we do not seem to 
know how to break through it either. 

—May 29, 1963. 





< Cock-eyed Comments 


А woman of Hong Kong threw 
a bucket of water on a policeman. 
And she was duly fined—not for 
assaulting a public official, but for 
wasting water, 


When foreign writers accuse us of 
practising colour bar, we proudly 
point out that we have never refused to 
elect or be ruled by people with the 
darkest of skins. 


But we seem to be cheerfully tole- 
rating one continuing example of 
racial discrimination in our policies. 


Namely the discrimination in 
favour of cows and against buffaloes. 
The Go Seva programmes are all 
aimed at promoting the cause of the 
cow at the expense of the buffalo. 


The Chairman of the Khadi and 
Village Industries Commission has 
written gloatingly in the Commission's 
Journal that cows have infiltrated even 
that last stronghold of buffaloes—the 
Aarey milk colony of Bombay. 


What, may we know, is the buffa- 
lo's sin? That it is amore socially 
useful, more economically efficient 
and on the whole more tolerant ani- 
mal? 


ж ж ж 


In the moment of doubt between 
polling day in Amroha and when the 
Goddess of Victory supplanted 
Suchetaji, Acharya Kripalani charg- 
ed that there had been a lot of 
impersonation by Congressmen. 

The trouble with many Congress- 
men has all along been that they 
have been impersonating as Con- 
gressmen. 

Found in The Hindustan Times of 
May 27: China will not wage war, 
Kripalani feels—Page 6. 

Zafrullah thinks, China will not 
atiack India—Page 9. 
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Soran Book 


Back to Work - 
My Editor was good enough to 


let me enjoy а Himalayan holiday, 


but he was wrong in telling you that 
I had gone off on a trek. ‘It was a 
delightful holiday, but no trekking. 
For one thing, the inner Himalayas 
today frown upon holiday hikers 
when Defence has to be strengthened 
against the Chinese prowlers. For 
another, Т could not get hold of a 
map even of the regions served by the 
bus routes, so unintelligible (and 
unimaginative) are some of the new 
rules. 

But today I shall not talk about 
my holiday. Back to Delhi, let me 
look around for stories of my own 
tribe, the gentlemen of the Fourth 
Estate. 


First Appearance 

A new entrant in current-affairs 
journalism is certainly welcome in the 
India of today with all its tensions 
and uncertainties. 


And Mainstream is of course 
happy to find a new addition to Left- 


. wing journals, realising as it does 


the uphill task that faces progressive 
elements in the country. So I was 
glad to see the appearance of The 
Century. But I could not find the 
name of the editor anywhere. The 
print-line told me that the well- 
known journalist, a very good friend 
of many of us, Trevor Drieberg, holds 
the rather odd designation of *Asso- 
ciate Editor-in-charge". 


However, few in New Delhi are 
unaware of the fact that Sri Krishna 
Menon is its father and (pardon me) 
its mother as well. And that is all 
the more reason why The Century 
should attract the widest attention. 


This is not merely for the curiosity 
that surrounds a politician taking an 
excursion into the Disneyland of 
political journalism. The public is 
interested to know what Menon has 
to say on the happenings around. 
Which cannot be conveyed by осса- 
sional interjections in the Lok Sabha 
or appearances before the Supreme 
Court. ; к 

Glancing threugh the pages of 
the inaugural number of The Cen- 
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tury, L was no doubt impressed, 


A' weekly paper of its size to offer the 
fare for 25 nP. is commendable, for 
it presupposes a happy garnering of 
considerable resources, so rarely 
found at the disposal of a Left-wing 
venture. Impressive too is-the good 
number of advertisements, showing 


that a Menon outfit need not be short - 


of well-off supporters despite all the 
pains of the anti-Meronites. 


A Mixed Bag 


The reading fare, I found, is a 
mixed bag. Excellent are the arti- 
cles on Amerizan aid by Dr K.N. 
Raj and on Employrient by Prof 
Amartya Kumar Sen. Sri Surindar 
Suri’s on Khrushchev and Peking is 
not up to the mark; in fact, the Link 
coverage of the subject (which could 
not possibly be anathema to The 


- Century sponsors) was far more Cx- 


haustive and penetrating. 


Similarly the write-up on the 
journalists’ conference at Jakarta 
fell far short cf what the Blitz has 
already published on the subject. I 
am not referring to wha: Mainstream 
has put out on these topics, because 
my Editor, a true Gardhiite, would 


- not permit me to blow our own 


trumpet even oa a low key. 


But what have disappointed me are 
the editorial comments. Very little 
of substance is conveyed in the play 
of words in which they abound. 
Poorest in this respect is the piece 
on Indo-Pak talks on Kashmir under 
the pen name cf "Centurion". Sure- 
ly, a paper under the VIP patronage 
of Sri Krishna Menon should be able 
to write something less vapid, at least 
on. Kashmir. | 


: By far the best feature of the new 
weekly is the review of the week’s 
news under the heading, “Тһе Century 
Digest", This will prove to be use- 
ful for ready reference. I should 
recommend it for every current- 
affairs weekly. And I shall certain- 
ly press on my Editor :o introduce 
such a feature for the benefit of 
Mainstream readers. 


You may wonder why I should 
spend so ntuch space or. a new con- 
temporary. That is tecauseI am 
interested that more such papers 
should come out. If I have men- 
tioned its minus points, as I өсе them, 
it is because I strongly fecl that it 
should justify itself and give us 
something solid which cthers don’t. 


Two Ks on K- 


Talking of Kashmir, J find two 
opposing poles of political journalism 
enjoying a holiday in Bakshi Sahib's 
hospitable State. Both Sri Karanjia 
and Sri Karaka have this week filed 
their stories from: Srinagar, dealing 
with different facets of the Kashmir 
problem. It is a case of two Ks 
covering K. 

I was rather intrigued reading 
Sri Karaka’s despatch, in which he 
almost claims the credit for having 
helped to open the ісселі Indo-Pak 
talks: | 

“И was in October last year, on 
my visit to Delhi a few days before 
the massive Chinese attack on the 
NEFA area, that I happened to draw 
President Radhakrishnan’s attention 
to the urgent need for initiating a 
fresh approach to the Indo-Pak 
problem. Ри 


“India’s President reacted. ins- 
tantly and I understand he broached 
the subject to Mr Nehru. It was 
from this that there sprung the first 
moves which led to the recent serics 
of talks." . 


Sri Karaka blames the Prime 
Minister for “his original unautho- 
rised offer of self-determination to the 
people of Kashmir"; and I for one 
feel there is weight in this criticism. 
What surprised me was that Sri 
Karaka did not refer to Ear! Mount- 
batten's part in this sordid episode— 
objecting to troops being rushed to 
Srinagar when it was threatened; 
proposing the dispute be taken to 
the Security Council; broaching the 
suggestion of plebiscite; and pressing 
for Cease-Fire just at the moment 
when the Indian troops were about 
to clean up the Valley. Even the 
memoirs of Sri V.P. Menon—no 
Commie!—will tell him 6f this. 

But I was a little baffled by Sri 
Karaka's rather curious recipe for 
Kashmir. At one place he seems to 
favour the scrapping of the special 
status for Kashmir under Article 370. 
But in another para he wants Bakshi 
Ghulam Mohammed himself to take 
the initiative in supporting the idea 
of plebiscite. 

Perhaps this 15 only the reflection 
of the contradiction between the Jan 
Sangh and the State Department 
over Kashmir, between Acharya 
Kripalani and President Ayub. 

- No wonder D.F.K. should be in 
a quandary. 
—SCRIBBLER 
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TRADE TIES WITH COMMUNIST WORLD 


by KEWAL VERMA 


Our Minister for International Trade, Sri Manubhai Shah, will be in Moscow this 


week for important trade talks. 


This article surveys the growth of India’s trade 


with the Communist bloc and also some of the problems connected with it. 


UR develaping trade with social- 

ist countries js an indication of 
the potentialities of the policy of 
non-alignment in trade. 

While ther was hardly any pros- 
pect of brisk Indo-Soviet trade 
while Britain was ruling India, the 
early years аЛег independence also 
saw very little of trade activity be- 
tween [ndia and the socialist world. 
The only conspicuous exception was 
in 1949 when wheit worth Rs. 10 
crores was imported from the 
U.S.S.R. 

It is not Fortuitous that our trade 
with the socialist countries became 
of any consequence in 1956, that is, 
only after our concept of non-align- 
ment had come to stay. Fortunately. 
by that time these countries too had 
thrown off the- inhibitions of the 
Stalin cra. Since then our trade 
with them has been developing at a 
fairly even paze. 

As a trading bloc, today, the 
socialist countries are important to us 
only next to the U.K. and the U.S. 
Last year they replaced EEC coun- 
tries as the th:rd most important trade 
partner of India. In 1962-63, ex- 
ports to socialist countries accounted 
for about 12 per cent of our total 
exporis, while ten years ago it was 
oniy less than one per cent. 

The sign:ficance of trade with 
these countries extends beyond what 
these statistics suggest. True, trade 
with these countries have not added 
much to the total exports of this 
cointry. They are moving at a 
snail’s pace. Іп the last five years 
they have developed by only about 
21 per cent. But for this slow rate 
of growth cf exports, we have to 
look for faults elsewhere, and this by 
no means cancels out the prospects 
of our trade relations with socialist 
countries. 


Traditional Partners 

Exports to our traditional part- 
ners have b2en either stagnating or 
declining. In the last five years, 
exports to Britain grew by only cight 
percent. Exports to West Germany 
have remained more or less on the 
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same level. Last year, in fact, they 
fell by almost 25 per cent from the 
1961-62 level. In this situation, it 
should not therefore, be difficult to 
see that were it not for our trade 
with the socialist countries, there 
would have been no increase whatso- 
ever in our exports, most probably 
they would have fallen. 

It is also true that trade with 
these countries have not resulted in 
substantial commodity-wisc diversi- 
fication of exports. But these coun- 
1гісѕ are increasingly buying non- 
traditional items. This year, for 
instance, as much as 40 per cent of 
USSR's total purchases in this coun- 
try will consist of finished goods like 
footwear, woollen and cotton textiles 
and jute bags. In traditional export- 
commodities, also they have made an 
impression. Ín [960, for example, 
22 per cent of our export of coffee, 
20 per cent, of black pepper, 19 per 
cent of castor oil, 15 per cent of raw 
wool, 12 per cent of cashew-nuts, 
10 per cent of shellac and seven per 
cenL of tea went to the USSR. 


Bargaining Capacity 

The emergence of this large buyer 
of traditional export items has natu- 
rally improved our bargaining capa- 
city vis-a-vis our traditional trade 
partners. It is no coincidence that 
since these countries became impor- 
tant trade partners of India, the over- 
all terms of foreign trade for this 
country have considerably improved. 
Now our exports are relatively freer 
from violent fluctuations of price to 
which they were earlier subjected . 

Potentialities of trade with these 
countries are far from exhausted. 
According to trade agreements either 
already concluded or at an advanced 
stage of negotiations, trade with the 
socialist bloc will roughly double in 
the next five years. Discussing possi- 
bilities, it should be noted that 
apart from the fact that economies of 
these countries are growing steadily 
and at a higher rate than those of 
our traditional trade partners, they 
have denied themselves a large num- 
ber of consumer goods. 


Herein lies the opportunity for 
India. Now America has already a 
hinterland in Latin America, ECM 
is developing Africa on similar lines; 
Britain has to carry the burden of 
the entire Commonwealth and there 
we can at best hold on to our present 
position. In this world, therefore, 
the future of our forcign trade lies 
hardly with any of these three trad- 
ing groups. lt lies mainly with the 
emerging Afro-Asian countries and 
the socialist bloc, The latter with 
which we have sufficient comple- 
mentarity, are fortunately becoming 
increasingly outward looking. Thus 
in the sixties their foreign trade in- 
creased by 189 per cent as against 78 
per cent in the rest of the world. 

We have bcen witnessing yet 
another development, important from 
the point of view of India. Follow- 
ing the ideological schism, China's 
trade with other socialist countries 
has fallen steeply. According to 
reliable information, China's trade 
with the socialist world declined by 
over 40 per cent during the last three 
years. In this period India’s trade 
with the socialist countries increased 
by 50 per cent. Perhaps India can 
replace, if not entirely, at least to a 
considerable extent, China in matter 
of trade with the socialist countries. 


Political Allergy 


However, in spite of this past 
experience and promise it holds for 
the future, scepticism over trade with 
socialist countries is not wanting in 
this country. Part of it is undoub- 
tedly political and this only shows a 
mentality which is detrimental to 
our national interest. It took quite 
some time for the allergy of the busi- 
ness community towards trade with 
these countries, to be overcome. The 
Federation of Indian Chambers of 
Commerce and Industry, for instance, 
in 1961 in a memorandum to the 
Mudaliar Committee made out a case 
against this avenue of trade. Now, 
of course the Federation officials 
realize the fallacy of such a stand. 

But doubts about the success of 
these ‘Rupee Payment Agreements'— 
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through which trade is conducted 
with the socialist countries—has 
come from a very unexpected quarter. 
A recent seminar on foreign trade 

' organised by.the Indian School of 
International Studies expressed its 
misgivings about the efficacy of the 
Rupee payment system. But they 
did record their appreciation of the 
rupee payment in the context of 
the world trade. This doubt on 
their part can be explained in terms 
of stereo-typed thinking and certain 
political —predelictions prevalent 
among economists. 


Balancing of trade is the problem 
Number One in India's foreign trade. 
Now the rupee payment agreement 
is an instrument which guarantees 
balanced trade with socialist coun- 
tries. If we ask them to pay us for 
our goods in free foreign exchange, it 
cannot be possible that we refuse 
them the same foreign exchange for 
their goods and also the repayment 
of loans. We cannot have it both 
ways that we ask them to pay in 
foreign exchange but ourselves pay 
in Indian rupee. 


Unrealistic Stand 


But this was actually the consi- 
dered recommendation of the semi- 
nar. Iftrade is conducted in foreign 
currency, there is no instrument to 
make them balance the trade. If it 
is a balanced trade, it is of no conse- 
quence whether we have it in foreign 
exchange or in Indian rupee. If 
the participants of the seminar were 
thinking of surplus trade with the 
socialist countries, then they were 
living in an unrealistic world of their 
own. It should be known that these 
countries happen to be economically 
more advanced than India and we 
have more to get from them than we 
can offer them. 


Payment in Indian rupee for their 
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Boods and repayment of loan leave 
them with no alternative except to 
utilise the"sum for purchases in this 
country. It may be interesting to 
recall that this clause of payment 
in non-convertble Indian rupee was 
included in agreements on the insis- 
tence of Inda. Stil the USSR 
keeps the right to convert the balance 
after the expi-y of the agreement 
into foreign currency. Though the 
USSR is not prepared to forego this 
privilege even in the forthcoming 
agreement, it has not resorted to this 


clause so far. 


Official Reservetion 


Reservations on trzde with the 
socialist counties also persist in 
official quarters. This was revealed 
in the current negotiaions. In the 
existing Agreement, India and the 
USSR agreed tc accord each other the 
most-favoured-nation’s treatment in 
the matter of trade. But this is waived 
in the case of India’s tade relations 
with the; Commonweclih and the 
U.S.S.R.s relations with Com- 
munist countries. Durng the nego- 
liations for tie new agreement 
Sri Manubhai Shah wanted that 
this should be extended in piinci- 
ple also to India’s future agreements 
with any trade groupings. The U.S. 
S.R. is willing to make an exception 
to India’s agreement with an Afro- 
Asian Common Market. if it is form- 
ed. But it hasserious objection if 
the ECM is given preference over it. 
But our Minister has obviously the 
ECM in mind. 

It is needless to say that our over- 
all export policy lacks imagination 
and drive. And tais seems to be more 
true in the case of East European 
countries, because the role of the 
Government is crucial in this region. 
Our officials think tha: increasing 
of trade with tke socialist countries 
is none of their responsitility but that 
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of the U.S.S.R. How much efforts 
have we made to increase trade with 
the U.S.S.R.? Compare them with 
our efforts directed towards, for 
instance, the ECM. It is not even 
one-tenth of that. It is only this year 
that ме “аге putting up an Indian 
exhibition worth the name in 
Moscow. 


Planned Trade 


Trade between India and the soci- 
alist countries can grow at a still 
faster rate provided there is full appre- 
ciation of its possibilities and impor- 
tance on both sides. Now both 
India and the socialist countries have 
planning. To utilise all its advan- 
tages in trade we should have a long- 
term agreement, spreading over a 
period of, say, 20 years. It will be 
easier to have an agreement with 
State-controlled planned economy 
and organise a section of industries 
to reap the advantages of this agree- 
ment. This way foreign trade can 
be incorporated in the planning of 
economy, and, thus, mutual trade 
will be put on a firmer footing. 

]t is to be noted that except the 
U.S.S.R., other countries of this bloc 
have surplus trade with India. They 
are small but highly industrialised 
countries. They have a large num- 
ber of items to offer to India but their 
home markets are small. The U.S. 
S.R., on the other hand, has a large 
home market. Trade with them can 
be considerably improved if we allow 
these countries to transfer among 
themselves their rupee surpluses, 
provided an overall balance in trade 
is kept. This should present no diffi- 
culty, since they are already united 
in the economic grouping of the 
Comecom. Thus, much more can 
be done if our officials instead of a 
passive attitude adopt an active 
approach towards trade with social- 
ist countries. 
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BOGK REVIEW 


Bertrand Russell's Twisted Logic 


UNARMED VICTORY by BERTRAND RUSSELL (Penguin Special, London 1963); 


vp. 120; 2s. 6d. 


rj HERE is only one healthy reaction to 
all war, and that is utter detestation. 
That is why those who str:ve for peace are 
held in esteem among the common people 
everywherc.' And that equally is why those 
who work towards conflict are held in dis- 
like despite the enormous power they 
wicld. 

This precisely is why the non-aligned 
bloc grew in strength very swiftly. This 
again explains the personal popularity of 
suca widely different perscnalities as Jawa- 
harlal Nehru, Khrushchev, Kennedy and 
Bertrand Russell: Nehru because he gave a 
clecr lead to the emerging nations of Asia 
and Africa and resisted pressures; Khrush- 
chev and Kennedy because despite pressures 
at home, they have tried to steer clear of a 
nuclear holocaust; Russell because he heads 
the determined hundred who are pledged to 
figtt the danger of nuclear destruction. 
While the first three have necessarily to 
shape their policies and actions in the light 
of the immediate reality because of the posi- 
tions they occupy іп their own countries 
anc also internationally, the philosopher 
is free to express himself without inhibi- 
tions of any kind. To him, obsessed with 
the terror of a nuclear devastation of huma- 
nity, all but avoidance of "var is secondary. 
He is ready for any kinc of compromise 
provided it means, accordiag to his reading, 
that there will be no wer. He certainly 
can afford the luxury of such a posture since 
he is answerable to nobody but himself. 


Despite this known weakness, any writ- 
ing by Bertrand Russell evokes interest 
because the reader has grown to expect a 
certain objectivity, a certain dispassionate 
approach to the world’s problems. It is 
this expectation which is raised at first sight 
by this slender volume which deals with 
two crises of thé latter half of last year— 
Cuba and the Sino-Indian border. 


To Bertrand Russell the issue in both 
cases is the same: avoidance of conflict. 
Nothing else matters. Іт. the case of the 
Cuban crisis, which took (ле world frighten- 
ingly close to the nuclear brink, the philo- 
sopher is understandabl: near-hysterical. 
Khrushchev's great gesture which saved 
humanity from the holocaust leaves the 
philosopher panting for breath and glowing 
with admiration. This is quite under- 
standable. That is perhaps how most of 
us felt when we learnt that the Soviet 
ships had been ordered to change their 
course on that fateful day. - 


What, however, is wrcng with Russell’s 
reporting of the event is that the impression 
seems to be sought to be created that if the 
crisis passed and the world’s statesmen 
saw sense it was principally, if not solely, 
due to the flood of le-ters, cables and 
stetements with which he submerged them. 
Another impression is aso left: that the 
philosopher judges the statesmen entirely 
by the tone of their replies to him. 
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While in the case of Cuba this is not so 
obvious since the world immediately 
recognized and hailed Khrushchev's great 
statesmanship and courage, in the case 
of the Sino-Indian conflict this disposition 
to believe the side that writes polite personal 
letters becomes very evident. Otherwise 
it is rather difficult to see how the person 
who has no difficulty in condemning Ameri- 
can aggressiveness towards Cuba has 
equally no difficulty in glossing over Chinese 
aggression on Indian soil. 


Russell starts his survey of the Sino- 
Indian conflict with clear and pronounced 
prejudice against India. For, while recog- 
nizing that India did useful work for 
world peace, he straight away cites Kashmir 
and Nagaland as two instances where be- 
cause of national interests India has not 
been impartial. In fact, this opening 
passage provides the clue to the lopsided- 
ness of the philosopher’s thinking revealed 
in the following pages of the volume. He 
has little to say &bout Pakistani aggression 
in Kashmir; as for Nagaland, he seems to 
display the typical British Tory attitude of 
encouragiug internal trouble in a country 
whose policies do not coincide with their 
own thinking. But even more surprising 
than the reference to Kashmir and Naga- 
land is that to Goa: even Salazar should 
not be offended if India is to merit the 
Earl’s admiration. 

In one place (p. 79) he concedes that 
“the Chinese were to blame for inaugurat- 
ing provocation" but hastens to add that 
India should not hesitate to accept even a 
“distasteful”? cease-fire. He repeatedly 
emphasizes that evidence in regard to the 
disputed area is not conclusive. But having 
recognized the fect of Chinese aggression, 
he does not find it inconsistent to sing the 
praise of Chinese "generosity" іп with- 
drawing to their former positions after the 
massive October invasion. In fact, he 
describes the withdrawal as “‘sacrifice of 
their gains". The logic would seem to be 
that while aggression was to be expected 
and was quite natural, the withdrawal 
conclusively established the peaceful inten- 
tions of Peking’s rulers. 


Again, he finds no contradiction between 
his observation that the Chinese forces 
have no right to be in Tibet (р. 67: “Тһе 
Chinese forces were, in fact, no more of a 
‘liberation army’ than had been the British 
forces in India.’’) and his partial acceptance 
of their claims in regard to a border most 
of which constitutes the Tibetan border 
as well. He mentions earlier Chinese recog- 
nition of the McMahon Line but refrains 
from drawing the inevitable conclusions 
therefrom. The whole process of reason- 
ing is so involved that he very smoothly 
slides into the statement (p. 96) that “it is 
very doubtful whether the Chinese were the 
first aggressors”. 


Another specimen of Russellian logic 


is provided by the fact that while he con- 
siders it very natural that Cuba, threatened 
by an aggressive neighbour, should seek 
arms aid from Russia, he finds it strange 
that India, invaded by an aggressive neigh- 
bour, should seek arms from wherever she 
can get them, including the West. 


But what strikes the reader more than 
all these inconsistencies and projections of 
prejudice is the fact that the philosopher is 
deeply impressed by the smooth suavity 
of Peking's replies to his letters and cables. 
He even finds talk in India of defending the 
“sacred soil’? of the motherland revolting. 
To him it shows chauvinism, even as to the 
rulers of China resistance to aggression by 
the Indian people smacked of chauvinism. 
He proudly proclaims that it would not 
occur to him to refer to England even in 
time of war as "sacred soil". That is the 
advantage of being a philosopher and not 
anordinary mortal like the rest of us. 


The great man also shows a little naivete 
when he suggests to Chou En-lat that he 
should accept arbitration or mediation by 
Soekarno or Nkrumah. He bas only to 
read Nkrumah’s letter to him (p. 98) to 
realize that a man who echoes the Chinese 
and talks of removing "the barrier of the 
so-called McMahon Line" can obviously 
not be acceptable as an impartial mediator. 
He does not find it difficult not to mention 
the fact that from the outset, India has talk- 
ed of nothing but a negotiated, peaceful 
settlement of the dispute—it has even 
suggested reference to the world court— 
but with the greatest ease he refers frequent- 
ly to “war hysteria" in India. Why he has 
not thought it necessary to publish the text 
of “а long and friendly private letter written 
on 4 December to me by Mr Nehru explain- 
ing the difficulties of the Indian Govern- 
ment” is not very clear. 


As one reads on and on, the firm impres- 
sion left is that Bertrand Russell judges 
world events by the response of individuals 
to his personal letters and cables. In fact, 
the impression created, perhaps unwittingly, 
is that it is these letters and cables that have 
changed the course of history. 


After reading all the accusations against 
India and the hymns of praise for China 
one comes to the tell-tale post script: "At 
the date of going to press (8 March 1963) 
the situation is that India has accepted the 
Colombo compromise proposals, but China 
so far has not. Nearly three months later, 
now, China still has not. 


The bulk of this little volume is so full 
of cock-eyed logic that the pious conclu- 
sions the philosopher draws about world 
goverument leave the reader rather cold. 


—C. N.C. 
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Recent events have sharply posed 
. a question before the Indian nation: 
2 i : | which way are the Leftist forces 
e. 2f : going today? Have they any future 
{ i in this country as a united political 

movement? Isit possible го evolve 

a common programme from the 

bedlam of conflicting opinions? 

| А 4 Nearly thirty years ago, when the 

X i БЕ í national struggle had come tò one of 
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Commumicaliara 
DEROZIANS AND PRESS 


Ta2 contributions by Sri Anirudha 
Gupta on Benga! Renaissance ( Main- 
stream, May 11 and 25) deserve seri- 
ous study by every student of history 
of ou: country. But I am sorry 
to find some factual mistakes сггер- 
ing into them. 

In the second article he mentions 
that “а Bengali daily. Gyanambesan, 
published by the lcaders of this group 
(Derozians) attained a journalistic 
standard such as few papers had 
known in India." 

Actually Jnananvesan (Search 
after Truth) which came out in 1831 
was not a daily paper. The Sambad 
Prabhakar edited by the celebrated 
wr ter, Iswar Chandra Gupta, was 
turned into the first Bengali daily in 
1839. (Vide Notes on Bengal Renai- 
ssance by Amit Sen, pp. 28). 

Bengal Harakaru (started as early 
as 1820) or the ус nacular journals 
»uch as Samachar Chandrika, Sama- 
cher Darpan or Sangbad Cowmudy 
all these came out before 1831—were 
no less conspicuous in attaining 
high journalistic standards. 

Besides, we know very little about 
Јпспаптеѕап because copies of this 
paper are not easily available. I 
think Sri Gupta should have elabo- 
rately explained the role of this paper 
or that of The Enquirer in establishing 
the progressive and the secular ideas 
of the Derozians. 





Panchanan Saha 
CALCUTTA 


TATA’S TRUCK LICENCE 


In the article, *Who Are Gett- 
ing the Liconces?” (Mainstream, Junc 
1), Sri H. Singh seems to complain 
that Tatas were given the licence 
to produce 24000 Mercedes-Benz 
trucks out of the Third Plan quota of 
50,000 conune:cial vehicles. His 
grouse seems to be that a single 
»rivate-sector enterprise was permitt- 
ed to run away with the production 
of as much as 44 per cent of the total 
Third Plan output. Therefore. it 
proves Government's proclivity to 
favour monopolies in private sector. 
Q.E.D.! 

What Sri Si gh forgets is that 
there are very few units in our coun- 
try, either in public sector or in the 
private, which could turn out 


trucks on large scale. By his own 
admission, the Defence ordnance 
factory production, with all the 
kirdergarten patronage by Sri 
Krishna Menon, could attain only 
the meagre figure of 4090 trucks. 
It was therefore quite clear that the 
choice before the Government wes to 
permit the Tatas to go ahead with 
production which they could handle. 
o: to s a ve the country of the much- 
needed trucks just because they 
happened to be produced by the 
ideologically-tainted p ivate sector. 
Without being the advertisement 
agent for the Tatas, I have по 
hesitation in saying that thc threc- 
pointed star o7 the Mercedes trucks 
are perhaps the best on our roads. 
I would therefore request econo- 
mists like Sri Singh that with all their 
learning. they should guarc against a 
lop-sided approach in matters of 
nattona: needs. 
R. Samant 
BANGALORE 


IMPORTANCE OF ORGANISA- 
TION 


Maiastream (June 1) in its edito- 
‘ial, “Testing Time", has characteris- 
га the Congress defeats а" Amroha 
and Ra kot as marking the peo- 
21675 “votes of protest at the failure 
of the party in power to keep its 
»romises, to implement its program- 
mes." 

І have toured the Amroha consti- 
uency in the stormy days o^ the clec- 
toral battle, and I strongly feel that 
although Acharya Kripalani’s sup- 
porters made the maximum use of 
public discontent at Morarjibhai's 
Budget, one cannot ignore the very 
efficienct orgarisational machine of 
the Jan Sangh. To fight a perliament- 
ary election rowadays, i: is not 
enough having the public opinion on 
one’s side. It is equally, necesse!y 


ifnot more, to set up the organi- 
sation that can translate mass 
support into actual votes. This 


is particularly true for an Opposi- 
tion candidate as he has to 
encounter the challenge of the ruling 
parzy's organisational advantage 
(though I doubt if Hafiz Sahib was a 
beneficiary on this count at all!) 

І would therefore urge apon you 
not to ignore the importarce of the 
organisational strength of the Jan 
Sangh ir assessing the position of the 
Right. 

D. Saxena 
Lucknow 
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FOR UNITY IN ACTION 


There is much talk now of a united opposition. 
The need for a strong and properly consolidated opposi- 
tion, honestly wedded to socialist principles, has beer 
felt for a long time. But the Leftists themselves did not 
know how to break down the barriers, that dividec 
them. 

When the Right-wing and near-fascist parties emerg- 
ed stronger than before after the last general election. 
the realization seemed to have come about among the 
Leftist parties of the need for unity. But the hopes 
raised were soon belied. 

In the period prior to the last general election, the 
PSP had allied itself with Right-wing forces, and this 
culminated in.the North Bombay campaign agains- 
the country’s basic policies. And to this-alliance came 


- the blessings of the Western lobby. The Communis: 


Party was seriously handicapped with ideological issues 
storming the international movement, thanks mainly 
to Peking’s die-hard intransigence. And the Commu- 
nist Party leadership's vacillation at the time of the Chines= 
invasion largely isolated this major’ Opposition 
party. That it did not go under completely is largely 


- due to the initiative of a section of the Party’s leader- 


ship which reacted to the Chinese attack. Sri Nehru’s 
refusal to go in for McCarthyism also helped in this 
direction. 

But the Chinese invasion also had the effect of streng- 
thening the Right and the Western lobby. The dangers 
posed by these developments slowly seeped down to the 
consciousness of at least a large section of the rank and 
file of the leftist parties. The result was the renewed 
urge towards socialist unity. But since the leaders 
could not get over their long-standing inhibitions and 
prejudices, the attempts towards Left unity could at 
best be only half-hearted. : 

With the Amroha and Rajkot by-election results, 
an under-current of anxiety about the future is becoming 
evident. There is however a conspicuous inability at 
working outa minimum programme which alone could 





Comments | 
Not Enough | 


THE srowness with which the Congress organization 





responds to current needs would be a matter of amuse- ` 


ment if its consequences were not so disastrous for the 
whole nation. Having pledged itself and the Govern- 
ment it controls to the goal of socialism, it has done 
precious little to ensure that there is no sabotage of 
planning and steady expansion of the public sector 
Ït has done nothing to force the Government to undertake 


Sx nationalization of key industries. It has not moved 


f 


act as a lever of unity. Acharya Kripalani’s six-point 
plan—rejected at the Lucknow conference—was really 
an attempt to harmonise the demands of his Right sup- 
porters with the pretensions of socialist unity. 


Leftist unity cannot be achieved on the basis of 
unscrupulous deals with the Right nor by nurturing 
personal predilections among leaders and without any 
real agreement on a programmatic approach. 
It is necessary for the Left leadership to make a 
serious attempt ai evolving a common programme 
of action. In all humility, we would. submit to the 
leaders as well as the rank and file of all Leftist parties 
the following basis for a common platform: 

1. Immediate nationalization of banks, General 

Insurance and oil. 

2. Phased nationalization of all key industries. 

3. Self-sufficiency in food in three years. 

4. Building up of adequate defence production in 

five years. . | 

5. Imposition of ceiling on wealth and profit. 

6. Imposition of a ceiling on salaries. 

7. Fixing a national minimum wage immediately, 

a phased programme to ensure a fair wage for 
every worker within ten years. 

8. Firm steps to hold the price line; reduction in 

tax burdens. . 
9. A phased programme to ensure full employment 
Іп ten years. 

10. Education for all children within five years. 

11. Medical facilities for all within five years, 

12. Swift and effective measures to end corruption 

in the administration and business malpractices: 


There cannot be much dispute among those pledged 
to sccialism on this minimum programme. If the Leftist 
parties unite and campaign on such a basis it is difficult 
to see how the Leftist elements in the Congress can keep 
aloof. They will either have to force the Congress to 
actin terms of its pledges or leave it to join such a united 
Leftist movement. There is no choice. 


ee 
a little finger to ensure a national minimum wage. 
Its voice has not been raised against business mal- 
practices: It has failed to conduct a campaign against 
rising prices and the growing disparities in income. 
Even if it runs the Government, as the biggest political 
party in the country, the Congress cannot abdicate its 
responsiblity to the common people who alone can keep 
it in power. Yet this is precisely what appears to have 
happened. 

, k would be a tragic mistake if the Congress leader- 
ship imagines that present possession of power is enough 
to keep the party going, that it is no longer necessary to 
keep in touch with the masses and strive to ameliorate 
their conditions. The Congress, because of its proclaim- 


ed goal of socialism, has a special responsibility in this 
regard. 

it has taken the Congress leadership quite a long time 
to recognize publicly that unscrupulous and undesirable 
elements have entered the organization inlarge numbers 
and have come to occupy key positions at various levels. 
Jawaharlal Nehru’s repeated warnings did not wake 
them up to the reality; it required the jolt of an Amroha 
and a Rajkot to open their eyes. 


But even this jolt has not been sufficient to make the 
Party’s leadership move quickly to re-establish the orga- 
nization in the affections of the common people. The 
Congress President’s move in appointing committees to 
draft rules for collection of funds for the party, to frame 
tules for admission of non-Congress legislators into the 
fold and to suggest measures to cleanse the organization 
of bogus members is not only belated but totally inade- 
quate to the needs of the situation. 


For instance, the question of accepting money in a 
big way from the business and industrial tycoons has 
come up several times before, in Parliament and outside 
it. Many Congressmen as also many Opposition leaders 
have demanded that donations by companies to political 
parties must be banned. But the Congress leadership, 
no longer sure of its hold on the masses, has been reluc- 
tant to bring about this reform. If this had been done in 
time, the Serajuddin affair would not have been looming 
so large today. Dependence on donations from the 


private sector has undoubtedly been harmful in two: 


ways: the powerful private sector magnates have obtained 
a stranglehold on the party machinery as well as on the 
administration; and the Congress has gradually tended 
to move away from the masses. 


I: is not enough to appoint committees, get lüke- 
warm reports and shelve even these. What is needed is 
immediate action through the Government to place a 
ban on all donations to political parties by companies. 
This, in combination with a stronger evidence of deter- 
mination to implement the Avadi promise, would enthuse 
the masses. There will then be no need to depend for 
electoral success on the moneybags. 


Sour Grapes, 


THERE can be no dearth of news from Madras since 
Sri С. Rajagopalachari is around. Не has the unfailing 
knack of attracting various kinds of elements around 
himself. It was so in the old days when he was in the 
Congress, and it is so now when he is in opposition. 
It did not surprise anybody unduly when he organized 
the Swatantra Party with such personalities as Sri Munshi 
and Sri Masani. ^ 


Nobody was surprised, again, when he held private 
tete-e-tetes with his biggest political enemy; Sri E.V. 
Ramaswami Naicker, leader of Dravida Kazhagam; 
and it seemed in the natural course of things that he 
should hobnob with the secessionist D.M.K. and the 
communal Muslim League. 


The latest is his conference with Sri Jayaprakash 
Narayan, Sarvodaya leader, who periodically announces 
his continuing interest in politics presumably so that he 
may not be deemed to be out of the running. For- 
gotten was J.P.’s socialism; he wanted the Swatantra 


leader to take the initiative in calling a convention of all 
forces “genuinely opposed to Congress rule”. Unlike his 
former colleagues, Sri Asoka Mehta and Dr. Rammanohar 
Lohia, who still talk only in terms of socialism, Jaya- 
prakashji now wants only an anti-Congress front. 


Rajaji, astute politician that he is, sees the potentiali- 
ties of such an ally who has close personal friends in the 
Congress and in the socialist camp as a whole. He 
therefore wants J.P. himself to take the initiative. 


J.P.’s plan itself is revealing. He wants an opposi- 
tion to be built up not on the basis of any ideology or 
programme but on the basis of defeating the Congress. 
Only when this heterogeneous combination defeats the 
Congress decisively will a “minimum working program- 
me” be thought of. Judging from his message to 


Acharya Kripalani, he evidently wants a triumvirate to . 


lead the opposition to the Congress. Such an alliance 
would perhaps be the most unprincipled апа opportunis- 
tic we have known. 


But such thoughts do not obviously worry those who 
stand outside the citadels of power and want to enter 
them at all costs. 


Exploiting Language f 


Ir 1s Sri Rajagopalachari, again, who has taken the 
leading role in organizing opposition to Hindi. For this 
purpose he has not hesitated to ally himself closely with 
the Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam. When it is remem- 
bered that it was C.R. himself who introduced Hindi in 
the South 25 years back it will be evident that to the 
Swatantra leader any stick is good enough to beat the 
Congress with. 


A three-month agitation is to be launched against 
making Hindi the official language of the Union. The 
fifty persons who took this decision left the announce- 
ment to C.R. himself. The agitation, he told the press, 
would take the form of meetings; there would be no 
processions.and the like. There would also be no depu- 
tations to the.President or the Prime Minister as, accord- 
ing to the conferees, that was of no use. 


While the attitude of the fanatics who want Hindi 
to be forced down unwilling throats and English to be 
scrapped straightaway has to be condemned in the 
strongest terms as being against the very concept of 
national unity and integration, the attitude of those who 
oppose Hindi in order to discredit the Nehru Government 
and for no other reason also deserve to be condemned 
unequivocally as enemies of unity. 


The only sensible solution to the language problem 
is to recognize the ultimate need for a common lan- 
guage which has to be an Indian language, continue to 
use English till a smooth transition can be effected, and 
change over to the regional language for the internal 
administration of the States. In the schools, children 
should be encouraged, if necessary compelled, to learn, 
in addition to the regional language, English and at least 
one language of the other half of the country. It is 
almost criminal to make use of the language issue for 
immediate political advantage. The people have to be 


оп guard against those who try to disrupt-national unity 


for the sole purpose of achieving political power. · 
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LESSONS FROM ТТК MISSION Ж. 
Жж POLICY DEBATE OVER SOUTH-EAST ASIA 


“ 


WITH the return of Sri T.T. Krish- 

namachari, New Delhi is once 
again confronted with the question 
of perspective for our Defence and 
Foreign policy. 


The relays of different level mis- 
sions to the West—apart from the 
incongruity of it all in terms of na- 
tional  self-respect—have hardly 
brought more enlightenment for us 
about Western intentions regarding 
equipping our depleted Defence, nor 
have they been able to convince the 
West that our stress on the danger 
of a renewed Chinese attack is any- 
thing more than crying wolf with a 
view to replenish our own Defence 
Stocks. | 

Shorn of all the platitudes and the 
flamboyant claims of the Minister 
himself, the TTK mission has hardly 
been able to achieve anything 
substantially more than what Sri 
Bhoothalingam had been able to 
clinch with the tightfisted Americans. 


What is being seriously asked in 
New Delhi today is: was it neces- 
sary to let Sri Krishnamachari go all 
the way to Washington with a begg- 
ing bowl in hand when it was al- 
most made clear by the Wesbthat our 
Defence shopping list could not be 
fulfilled by them? The ungainly sight 
of an Indian Minister swearing by 
the next Chinese invasion, while the 
American authorities, of all people, 
play it down in по uncertain 
terms, has neither added to our sta- 
ture in the eyes of the Afro-Asian 
world nor has it helped us to squeeze 
the West more than what they have 
made up their minds to give us. 


Although it is true that Sri Krish- 
namachari will be the last person to 
admit the unwisdom of his haggling 
trip, responsible quarters in the Capi- 
tal would.certainly not entertain the 
idea of such imploring missions be- 
ing sent in future without being 
reasonably sure of the response. 
Although it is now being made out 
that Britain and the U.S.A. have now 
agreed to go beyond their Nassau 
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budget, there is hardly anything to 
prove that what has so far been 
actually secured could not have been 
managed by our competent envoys 
both in Washington acd London. 


This has brought New Delhi 
face to face with an urgent problem, 
namely, the working out of a well- 
thought-out policy towards China. 
So long we have moved from issue 
to issue in our dealings with China 
without having worked out a clear- 
cut policy in the context of a cold 
war. Resistance to armed inroads 
led to the other extreme which left 
little room for manceuvre into a 
position of negotiation. This was 
partly retrieved by the prompt 
acceptance of the Colmbo propo- 
Beyond that, however, there 
was little sign of any long-range 
policy towards China. 


Meanwhile, the clamour of the 
Opposition (without the Commu- 
nists) for total vacation of aggres- 
sion, could be met by ло challenging 
political line from the Government 
except the President and the Prime 
Minister’s occasional utterances in 
favour of peaceful setzement. While 
few in the country world have objec- 


' ted to the building up of a strong 


Defence, there has been a dismal lack 
of realism on the part of Govern- 
ment in thinking only in terms of 
immediate defence wich the help of 
arms aid from the West. In fact, it 
is known that Britain at least is anxi- 
ous that New Delhi stould take the 
initiative to open talks with Peking. 


The deadlock on the diplomatic 
front is equally the result of a lack 
of a perspective in policy. The 
peculiarly amateurish mentality— 
often betrayed by the Govern- 
ment's critics—that building up 
of Defence is incompatible with the 
opening of talks with the adversary 
seems to have had a paralysing effect 
on New Delhi’s freecom of action. 
Ош Afro-Asian neighbours—not 
excluding Cairo and Colombo—have 
not been duly impressed by our pro- 


longed refusal to budge from the 
Colombo stand. 


It is therefore being more and 
more felt in the Capital that a bold 
and realistic policy should be worked 
out by the authorities instead of the 
present tendency to drift without pur- 
pose and perspective. 


ЕУ ж ж 


SRI KRISHNAMACHARI’s аг- 

gument in America that India 
should be helped with generous 
supply of arms as an important bul- 
wark against Chinese advance in 
South East Asia does not seem to fit 
in with the line of thinking that is 
current in the highest circles in New 
Delhi today. This is believed to 
have been the impression left behind 
by the recent New Delhi conference 
of Indian diplomats from South East 
Asia. 


The reporting made by our en- 
voys in this zone brought out signi- 
ficant divergence in outlook among 
them. Some of them, though a 
minority, are reported to have ques- 
tioned the wisdom of the policy of 
non-alignment ànd stressed the need 
for closer collaboration with heavily- 
aligned countries like Thailand and 
South Vietnam. 


This was strongly rebutted by the 
Prime Minister himself who not only 
pointed to the danger of aligning our- 
selves with military blocs but warn- 
ed against lining up with effete and 
corrupt regimes which in fact would 
reduce India’s standing abroad while 
at the same time discredit us to the 
extent that our foreign policy itself 
would become a liability rather than 
an asset. 


Although this conference was 
invested with considerable impor- 
tance in the public eye, there are as 
yet no indications of the evolution 
of a long-range policy with regard 
to our South Eastern neighbours. 
While the Prime Minister did assert 
strongly against any shift in the basic 
policy of non-alignment, no positive 
perspective of our future relations 
with these strategically placed coun- 
tries came out of the conference 
itself. 


This is regarded by many here as a 
serious shortcoming on our part in 
the field of diplomacy, particularly 
because Peking is seen as having a 
very well-calculated policy to woo 
the Asian nations despite all the 
odium of having to own the unpo- 
pular Chinese population in coun- 
tries like Indonesia. It is important 
to note that our Ambassador at 
Jakarta strongly holds the view that 
while at the Government level, 
Indonesia is trying to go along with 
Peking, there is a vast store of good- 
will for India among the Indonesian 
pecple, the Sondhi episode notwith- 





standing. It is doubtful if other 
envoys in these countries are in a 
position to make such observations 
based on the careful study of the 
reality. 


| AN important contribution to the 

discussions in the' conference of 
our envoys from South East Asia 
was reportéd to have been made by 
our Ambassador at Kathmandu. 
Sri Dayal is understood to have made 
a forthright self-critical analysis 
of Indian position in Nepal. He made 


an important study of the reasons 
behind the adverse Nepalese atti- 
tude towards India. Such a study 
becomes the starting point of the 
groping towards a realistic policy 
with regard to any particular coun- 
iry. 


г о 

In view of the sudden importance 
in Asian diplomacy to which Nepal 
has been pitchforked today, such an 
appraisal by our Ambassador is 
expected to help considerably in 
working out an effective policy for 
New Delhi towards the Himalayan 
kingdom. 


Sri Т.Т. Krishnamachari’s comments after meeting Mr. Kennedy : “We have the American | 





President’s goodwill and that is worth several billion dollars”—news items. 
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WHITHER INDIA'S LEFT 


ш 


RECENT events have sharply pos- 


ed a question before the Indian - 


nation: which way are the Leftist 
forces going today? Have they any 
future in this country as a united 
political movement? Is it possible to 
evolve a common programme from 
the bedlam of conflicting opinions? 

Nearly thirty years ago, when the 
national struggle had come to one 
of the cross-roads of history, a simi- 
lar situation faced the entire nation- 
alist camp. The question then raised 
was about the future of the country 
as a. whole and what would be the 
pattern of independence. 

At that time Jawaharlal Nehru 
did some loud thinking which was 
brought out by him under the signi- 
ficant title ‘Whither India. Tt was 
to his credit that he was the first 
among the naticnal leaders to give a 
social content to the national move- 
He asked boldly the question 
hose freedom are we parti- 


£6 


cularly striving for, for nationalism . 


covers many sins and includes many 
conflicting elements?....It is obvi- 
ous that there are serious conflicts 
between various interests in a coun- 
try, and every law, every policy which 
is good for one interest may Dis harm- 
ful for another.” 

He was quite forthright in expos- 
ing the evils of capitalism: “Еуегу- 
where thinkers have recognized the 
utter inadequacy of the existing sys- 
tem, though they have differed as to 
the remedies. Communists and 
socialists point with confidence to 
the way of socialism and they are an 
ever growing power for they have 
science and logic on their side." 
Recognizing the impelling power of 
nationalism, Nehru in those days 
did not falter in holding before the 
nation a bold perspective: “Whither 
India? Surely to the great human 
goal of social ard economic equality, 
to the ending of all exploitation of 
nation by nation and class by class, 
to national freedom within the frame- 
work of international co-operative 
socialist world federation.” 


‘Starting Point 


© This in a serse marks the starting 
point of a great national debate whose 
echoes could te heard even inside 
the prisons which were then filled 


by NAGARJUN T 
with militant freedom fighters. Ques- 
tioning minds among them also were 
engaged in serious thinking about the 
future. Many from among the 
revolutionary terrorist groups grop- 
ed towards the idea of socialism 
while, among those who had gone to 
jail in connection with the Civil 
Disobedience Movement, there was a 
large section which felt the need for 
a socialist orientation to the national 
movement. This way was born the 
Congress Socialist Party, while the 
Communist Párty got a major accre- 


.tion of strength by recruiting many 


ofthe terrorist revolutionaries to 
ranks. 

The mid-thirties really constitut- 
ed the beginning-of Left-wing politics 
in this country. Till the outbreak 
of the War, the Left movement, 
welded together by this new urge for 
socialism and encouraged by the lead 
Nehru could provide frcm within the 
Congress High Command itself, 
moved from strength to strength. 
The high wate--mark was reached 
with the re-election to Congress 
Presidentship of Subkas Chandra 
Bose in 1939, defying the mandate of 
the towering personality of Gandhiji 
himself, 


Rightist Moves 

The consternation that this event 
created in the powerful Righi-wing 
of the Congress—which in those days 
incidentally included Acharya Kripa- 
lani as one of its leading lights— 
and its astute tactical moves, some- 
times almost provocative, blessed 
with Gandhiji’s sanction helped to 
undermine the growing consolida- 
tion of the Left. The outbreak of 
war and the ccnsequent suppression 
of all open pclitical functioning by 
the British Government created fur- 
ther difficulties for the Left. Inside 
the Deoli detenzion camp in the early 
forties, there was a~common front 
against the foreign ruler but bicker- 
ings among the Left parties were not 
unknown. -> 

With the Communists seceding 
from the mainstream of the national 
movement in August 1942, the first 
major break came inside the Left 
camp. The bitterness of.this deve- 
lopment could be seen in 1945 when 
the August cadres were released 


from jail. This mistaken approach 
of the Communists during the War 
period towards other Left groups, 
branding them as fifth columnists for 
their anti-imperialist activities—in the 
context of the People's War theory— 
added to the bitterness. 

However, the spontaneous mass 
upsurge against the continuance of 
British rule brought about a tem- 
porary unity in action among 
Left forces by 1946. This was seen 


in the great demonstrations of soli- 


darity with the LN.A: prisoners, 
the R.I. Mutiny and the actions of 
trade unions in Railways and Post 
and Telegraphs. All these bear testi- 
mony to the existence of possibilities 
of a powerful Left advance on the 
eve of independence. 


Jnitiative Lost 


History, however, does not neces- 
sarily follow a straight-line course. 
Against the rising tide of a new mass 
militancy, the Right wing preferred 
what was aptly described in 1947 as 
‘half freedom is- better than none.’ 
The British move for partition was 
smoothly put across by the astute- 
ness of Mountbatten diplomacy and 
by ready response to it in the High 
Command but minus its tallest lead- 
er—Gandhiji. In the welter of the 
communal carnage -that followed 
Partition, the Left lost the initiative 
it had gained in the mass struggle of 
the year before. 

Then came a sorry procession of 
Left blunders which marked the early 
years of independent India. After a 
ready acceptance of the Mountbatten 


. proposal in 1947, the C.P.I. made a 


complete change of front a year 
later when it launched its frontal 
warfare against the new independent 
Government, branding it as a regime 
of collaborators with imperialism. 
For three years it preferred to go 
into the wilderness of sporadic direct 
action, which, however heroic they 
might have thought it at the time, 
had no perspective at all, except 
infantile adventurism. The Congress 
Socialist Party leadership also, mis- 
taking the compromising politics of 
the High Command for the attitude 
of the Congress masses, decided to 
break away from the Congress and 
formed the Socialist Party of India. 


By the time of the first general 
elections in 1952, the Left forces 
could hardly put up a united show. 
The Socialist Party leadership spurn- 
ed ideas of united electoral under- 
standing with any other political 
group. Communists just emerging 
from the wilderne$s of sectarianism 
fou:ht the election with whatever 
allies they could secure from other 
Left groups. 

A significant development in the 
meantime 
Kisan Mazdoor Praja Party 
(KMPP) which was really a motley 
breakaway group of disgruntled sec- 
tions of the Congress leadership 
with a substantial body of frustrated 
radical opinion from inside the 
Congress ranks. This new party had 
an opposition orientation, but -it 
was not necessarily socialist in con- 
tent. A significant pointer to the 
mood of the masses was seen also in 
the decision of the dominant section 
of the Hindu Mahasabha leadership 
under Shyama Prashad Mukherjee 
to form the Jan Sangh, hoping there- 
by to cash in on popular discontent 
without the alibi of a communal 
label. 


Rethinking 


The results of the first general 
elections led to rethinking in practi- 
cally all camps. The Congress leader- 
ship, particularly Prime Minister 
Nehru, noted a serious decline in 
the popularity of the Congress, 
which polled less than 50 per cent of 
the total votes, and the new orienta- 
tion that set in as a result finally led 
to the adoption of the goal of a 
socialist pattern of society at Avadi 
in 1954. The Communist Party, 
alsa realising the importance of seek- 
ing new allies, took to the strategy 
of Left unity as a lever of advance. 
The Socialist Party, analysing the 
mistakes of an isolationist line, made 
a dramatic bid to bring about its own 
merger together with that of the 
KMPP in the new political ofganiza- 
tion of the Praja Socialist Party. 

Ironically enough, the biggest 
setback for the Leftist movement 
came in the wake of the Congress 
thinking in terms of socialism. The 
Avadi resolution and the adoption 
by Parliament for the first time of the 
goal of a socialist pattern appeared 
to take the wind out of the sails of 
the Leftist parties. It was an extra- 
ordinarily clever move to keep Con- 
gress popularity alive; partly it was 


as the formation of the 


aimed at weakening the genuinely 
Left parties. 

The Left parties, unfortunately, 
instead оѓ refashioning their strategy 
to: force the Congress to keep to its 
pledge, took to the dubious course 
of forging electoral alliances with 
reactionary and communal parties. 
In the 1957 general elections this was 
patent. While the Congress could 
get away with many an unprincipled 
alliance—as with the Muslim League 
in Kerala—because of its vast but 
amorphous organization, the Leftist 
parties, already weak and disorganiz- 
ed, could not successfully win over 
the people. . | 

M 
No Direction 


It has also to be recorded that by 
the time of the 1957 elections the 
Leftist Parties had come to a pass in 
which there was not even the possi- 
bility of mutual understanding or 
trust. The Praja Socialist Party 
leaned dangerously towards a West- 
ern orientation with cold-war nuanc- 
es. The Socialist Party, rightly pro- 
testing against the PSP leadership's 
allergy to mass struggles, went virtu- 
aly in the wilderness, thanks to 
Dr Rammanohar Lohia’s inability to 
adjust his opinions to the needs of 
the times; the Communist Party, 
perhaps the only well-knit opposition 
party at that time, while recognising 
the importance of establishing links 
with the radical sections inside the 
Congress, did little to work out a 
full-fledged strategy, while the deve- 
lopments on the international front 
following Stalin's death took away 
a lot of its time and energy besides 
saddling it: with the liability of 
ideological confusion. 

Tnus, at a time when the Left 
had its biggest opportunity to conso- 
lidate itself, these parties were al- 
most without moorings or direction. 

“Ав for the Right, there were only 
signs ‘that the new Congress policy 
had caused dismay and a desire to 
build an effective counterforce. This 
desire had not yet taken concrete 
shape. This was the period in which 
a big driver for Leftist unity could 
have paid rich dividends. The Left- 
inclined elements in the Congress 
itself became complacent the moment 
the goal had been defined. They 
assumed that the Avadi resolution 
would work as a magic potion and 
that it was for the planners to give 
shape and reality to the decision. 
They forgot the vast power and re- 


sources of Right reaction -which 
controlled the bulk of the national 
economy and its organs of publicity; 
they overlooked the close links which 
big business in this country had with 
its counterparts in the Western coun- 
tries. Thus the complacency of the 
Congress Left combined with the 
drifting of the other Left parties 
helped to hold the tide of peaceful 
revolution in check. 


Right Consolidation 


Following the Nagpur resolution. 
of the Congress—plumping for dras- 
tic land reforms including the intro- 
duction of co-operative farming—the 
Rightist forces began to get together; 
it must be said to their credit that 
they were quick in assessing the signi- 
ficance of the new developments and 


“іп consolidating themselves prepara- 


tory to a determined assault on the 
national policy .of socialism. This 
could not be said of the Leftist parti- 
es which continued to remain divid- 
ed, half confused and half embitter- 
ed, and provided a big opportunity 
for the Right to strengthen itself. .. 
The defeat of the Communist Minis- 
try in Kerala—the result partly of 
traditional antipatby towards Com- 
munits, partly of the intolerance of 
a section of the Congress High Com- 
mand, and partly of the bunglings 
and wrong approach of the Com- 
munists themselves—marked a tri- 
umph for the anti-Left rather than 
for the non-Communist Left. 

In their purblindness, some of 
the Leftist parties even hobnobbed 
with the newly-formed Swatantra 
Party despite the fact of its being 
clearly the organ of big business and 
the disgruntled ex-rulers. In short, 
the Leftist parties, including the 
Communists, forgot their duty of 
consolidating the people's gains; 
they did not sufficiently, realize the 
need to strengthen the Left trénd in 
the ruling party. | | 

In the last general elections also 
many unprincipled,  time-serving 
aliances were entered into. Such 
aliances with parties of reaction 
worked even against Congress can- 
didates known for their progressive 
views. Only after the results of the 
elections were known did some of 
the Leftist parties realize that the 
Rightist and communal forces Ва 
consolidated themselves; they ha 
entered Parliament and the State 
Legislatures in larger numbers. They 
more or less constituted an effective 


р” 


force. And furious efforts were 
being made to forge a common plat- 
form of the Right. To an extent 
this was reflected in the proceedings 
of Parliament. 


The Obstacles 
On the other hand, ‘attempts to 


-forge unity of the Left in the face of 


these developments were infructu- 
ous and- none of the parties was 
enthusiastic about it. The un- 
realistic, somewhat perverted idea 
of looking upon the Congress as the 
enemy persisted. Personal vanity 
was no small factor on this failure, 
The Communist Party in this 
period had . the misfortune of 
having a divided leadership which 
could not unite on the question of 
the basic strategy in the domestic 
sphere. Accentuation of Sino- 
Soviet differences on the fundamental 
issues of war and peace made this 
leadership wobblier still. 

Then came the Chinese invasion 
of our country, upsetting all values. 
Right reaction was quick to take 
advantage of our reverses in Nefa 
to demand discarding of the policy 


. of non-alignment. The Communist 


Party was under a cloud due solely 
to the costly hesitation in acknow- 
ledging the patent fact of aggression 
and expressing the party's solidarity 
with the people in the defence of the 
motherland. The rank and file and a 
section of the leadership, who had 
been fighting for correct policies in- 
side the party, however, forced the 
pace and the result was that the 
party's policy was changed into one 
of full and active support to the 
Nehru Government in fighting the 
Chinese menace. But the delay in 
coming to this decision was near- 
fatal. 

As for the other parties of the 
Left: the Praja Socialists, who had 
behaved for some years as some kind 
of a McCarthy lobby here, found in 
this situation an opportunity to run 
down the Congress Left, apart from 
the Communists. They allied them- 
selves with the Right, although this 
was really only a continuation of 
what they did in North Bombay and 
elsewhere during the general elec- 
tions. Instead of helping the Govern- 
ment in fighting the Chinese, they 
turned to Government's most viru- 
lent critics, The Socialist Párty of Dr 
Lohia was going its own extraordi- 
nary way, With its representatives in 
Parliament and the legislatures more 
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anxious to creaze scenes than to make 
constructive coatribution to a conso- 
lidation of the Left. The Right had a 
field day, and for a time it looked as 
if the national policies of non-align- 
ment and social advance were in 
danger of beirg jettisoned. If they 
were not, no -hanks are due to the 
parties of the Left. Rather, the 
Prime Minister deftly forced a 
most difficult situation. Sri Krishna 
Menon was jettisoned; the policies 
were saved. 


Foredoomed 

Meanwhile the PSP and the 
Socialist Part; faced the demand 
from their raak and file for unity 
of the two par-ies. Buz there was no 
serious coming to grips over a posi- 
tive socialist programme; the whole 
discussion wat on the basis of who 
should be the dominant partner. No 
wonder nothirg came of these half- 
hearted efforts. 


A significant feature of these un- 
dulations in Left politics is that now 
it is openly recognized by practically 
all that a major element of the Left 
is still inside the Congress and un- 
less this section is moved, there is 
hardly the possibility of building up 
a powerful forward-looking move- 
ment in this country. 

The confusion in the Left camp in 
the last few years has reached its 
climax today »yhen many of the Left 
forces are foand to be taking to 
strange bedfe.ows. This has been 
seen in the aftermath of 
Amroha and Rajkot. While the 
need for socia ist unity is recognized, 
there is no clear idea "where to draw 
the line and ith whom to line up. 


This grotesque situation was high- 
lighted by Ackarya Kripalani—whose 
association уі а  socialist-label 


‘party was merely the result of cir- 


cumstances—with his six-point pro- 
gramme. There was nothing of 
socialism in this plan. In fact, it is 
anti-socialist, and that is nothing 
surprising since its author has never 
believed in sccialism. The Acharya 
plan opposes nationalisation and 
seeks indirecty a safe niche for the 
private sector. 

Strangely enough. this plan was 
put forward at a conference which 
was supposed to bring about socialist 
unity. The redeeming feature was 
that the delegates rejected the 
Kripalani plan. 

The danger that confronts the 


e 


Left today is that while the Colossus 
of the Congress threatens to crum- 
ble, it is not the Left but the Right 
which is in a more effective position 
to cash in onit. The ominous writing 
on the wall is that the Right has been 
gaining the initiative thanks mainly to 
the dissensions among the Left and 
the confusion in its long-range out- 
look, both reducing it to a state of 
paralysis. 


It is not that the Left has no 
capital of its own to fall back upon. 
With all the tub-thumpings of the 
Rajajis and the Masanis, not a single 
group of the Right can match the 
record of the Left in not only having 
participated as the militant «та fear- 
less wing of the freedom battle 
but also for building up a new cons- 
ciousness among the working masses 
as well as the youth—whether in 
trade unions, kisan барһа or stu- 
dent organisations. 


To draw up a minimum common 
programme, even while retaining 
their individual identity as distinct 
groups, will not be a difficult task 
once the urgency dawns on them all 
that the triumph of the Right will 
mark the total black-out of the Left 
in this country. That awareness is 
yet to come among every section of 
the Left. The banyan-tree protection 
that the personality of Nehru provid- 
es has created an unreal situation in 
which an objective appraisal is hard- 
ly there in the Left, least of all among 
the progressive Congressmen. 


In this respect, the Right has a 
lesson to impart to the Left today. 
It did not go in for summit negotia- 
tions among its different components, . 
but preferred unity in action. and that 
has paid it rich dividends. It is for 
the Left: in India today to realise 
that the very first step it can take in 
this grim battle for survival—which: 
is also for its advance—is to forge 
unity in action among its different 
components on issues of commor 
concern, issues that affect the vast 
majority of the country’s common 
humanity. The struggle against high 
prices and grinding taxes at one end 
and against profiteering and private- 
sector corruption at the other, can 
form the basis for an excellent mini- 
mum programme of action that can 
galvanise the entire Left in the 
cleansing fire of mass movement. 

Will our Left leaders, both inside 
and outside the Congress, take heed 
and make a fresh start? 


A CONTINENT UNITES 
Analysis of African Awakening 


ТО appreciate the true majesty of 

the African achievement at Addis 
Ababa, certain elementary facts, us- 
ually ignored by both the carping 
critic and the patronizing sympathiz- 
er of Arab nationalism, should first 
be noted. 

Africa is the first continent in the 
world to have reached agreement on 
continental unity. What Europe and 
Asia could not do—Europe which 
for so long has considered itself co- 
terminous with civilization and Asia 
which takes legitimate pride in having 
given birth to all the important reli- 
gions of the world—has been done 
by what used to be called the Dark 
Continent. Last to enter the arena 
of modern political history, Africa 
promises to steal a march over all 
others. 

A continent which accounts for 
one-fifth of the total land surface of 
the earth, is still divided into 
33 sovereign states and 17 non-self- 


governing territories, whose main. 


body of people, the Negroes, are 
composed of an incredible number of 
tribes speaking some 700 different 
languages and dialects, and which 
has little industry, few roads and 
fewer railways, has ach:eved a degree 
of unification which other areas 
infinitely more developed and more 
integrated economically and cultural- 
ly have not been able to achieve. 


Pains Forgotten 

Secondly. the leaders of the 31 
African States who met in Addis 
Ababa, when they signed the 33- 
point “Charter of Afzican Unity" 
and agreed to establisk an “organi- 
zation of African unity", overcame 
certain religious, histor:cal and poli- 
tical differences and conflicts which 
appeared to be as insoluble as simi- 
lar differences and conflicts in any 
other part of the wozld. With a 
population of nearly 20 crores, Africa 
is estimated to have six crores of 
Muslims, over two crores of Chris- 
tians and over 11 crores of pagans. 

The Negroes have very painful 
memories of the Arabs who for a 
long period acted as slave-huniers 
catching Negroes for the Indian and 
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other slave-traders. Just asthe doubts 
and jealousies engendered by alle- 
giance to different religions still 
cloud social and political life in cer- 
tain African countries, so also does 
Arab-Negro conflict. Usually latent 
but sometimes quite violent, this con- 
flict has marred Somalia’s relations 
with her neighbours and disrupted 
the anti-colonialist movement іп 
Zanzibar; and certain interested 
parties, notably the Zionist propa- 
gandists active in a number of black 
African countries, have been trying 
harü to spread the fear of Arab 
ambitions and the so-called expan- 
sionist plans of the United Arab 
Republic among the Negro people. 


Disputes Ignored 

However, the African leaders did 
not allow either the religious differ- 
ences or the Arab-Negro question 
to distract attention from the main 
task of African unification. Presi- 
dent Nasser of the U.A.R. sat next 
to the host and honorary chairman 
of the conference, Emperor Haile 
Selassie, and is reported to have been 
the most popular figure in the gather- 
ing. Kenya's observer delegation 
openly declared that since this was 
a unity conference it would not 
raise the question of Somalia’s 
claims on their country’s territory. 
Osman of Somalia exercised similar 
reticence. And President Nasser 
voluntarily did not raise the question 
of Israeli penetration in African coun- 
tries to demonstrate that he had come 
to the conference with “ап open mind 
and goodwill and without selfish 
Motives, reservations or demands.” 

What is even more significant, 


` the divergent political and socio- 


economic orientations of the various 
African governments receded com- 
pletely into the background in Addis 
Ababa. Guinea and Mali are in 
Moscow’s eyes almost on the thresh- 
hold of national democracy. Their 
leaders, Sekou Toure and Modibo 
Keita, have often been classified by 
the West as confirmed Communists. 
But in Addis Ababa they appeared 
as men of moderation and compro- 
mise. President Nkrumah, that im- 


patient apostle of pan-Africanism, 
did make his plea for a single African 
State with a single African parlia- 
ment, but after having made it, 
accepted calmly and without bitter- 
ness that the ideal was not yet accep- 
table. A headstrong man of quick 
temper, he listened patiently to many 
a strong speech in criticism of his 
proposals, made no retort whatso- 
ever and then happily signed the 
charter which fell far short of his 
demands. Milton Obote of Uganda, 
on the other hand, to give only one 
instance, appeared as a militant 
fighter eager to convert his country 
into a training ground and the place 
d'arms for the African armies which 
will liberate the yet enslaved south 
of the continent. Young Ben Bella 
of Algeria won the hearts of moderat- 
es and militants alike by his passion- 
ate 10-minute extempore speech 
appealing to the African countries 
to “die a little and if necessary entire- 
ly" in order to free their brethren 
still suffering under white domination 
in Angola and Mozambique, South- 
ern Rhodesia and South Africa. 


Fighters Still 

In fact, the desire to help the 
liberation movements in these colo- 
nial pockets cut across all differenc- 
es of age, status, birth and ideology. 
Kings and commoners, ex-tribal 
chiefs and former trade union mili- 
tants, former members of the Monro- 
via bloc and the ex-stalwarts of the 
Casablanca group—all were equally 
conscious that the freedom of their 
own countries would never be safe 
until the Portuguese fascists and the 
racists of Verwoerd and Welensky 
had been thrown out of the continent. 
No issue, not even that of African 
unity, evoked such enthusiasm or 
was discussed with such earnestness 
as the problem of helping the free- 
dom fighters of yet enslaved Africa 
with money, arms and correct politi- 
cal advice. This showed that the 
African leaders, even though they 
have now become presidents and 
prime ministers, have not yet lost 
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| FOREIGN AFFAIRS NOTES | 


An тайап Summer in Washington 


ALTHOUGH President Radha- 

krishnan's current visit to the 
U.S.A. is essentially a goodwill 
mission, its connotation in terms of 
political reality can hardly be ignor- 
ed. He has gone to the USA as 
President of a country soliciting 
American military aid. This, in itself, 
is a psychological and emotional 
setback. 

Besides, the Presidential visit 
comes after a rather melancholy 
Indian summer in Washington. A 
cavalcade of missions—beginning 
with Biju Patnaik and ending, before 
the Presidential journey, with TTK’s 
somewhat boistrous probings,— and 
punctuated by the irresponsible 
jauntings of S.K. Patil—has come 
as a rather odd prelude to Dr Radha- 
krishnan's impressive presence. One 
cannot blame American public opi- 
nion if it is inclined to view the 
President's visit as a culmination of 
the give-us-arms missions. 


Presidential Handicap 

The President of the Indian 
Republic does not govern. His status 
is more symbolic than administrative. 
Dr Radhakrishnan is not expected 


to enter into serious discussions with ` 


President Kennedy and his Cabinet 
colleagues about specific or general 
problems. Moreover, there is little 
left for discussion with the Ameri- 
can Government. President Kennedy 
has made a thorough assessment of 
the Indian situation in the light of 
Chinese aggression. Not only has he 
sent some of his most trusted collea- 
gues to New Delhi—culminating in 
the visit of that Quiet American par 
excellence, Mr Dean Rusk—for a 
first-hand assessment, he has also 
had an extensive joint exploration 
with the British Government. He 
has exchanged letters with Prime 
Minister Nehru. And, not the least 
important, he has also had his own 
assessment of the political, economic 
and emotional conditions in Pakis- 
tan. 

Under the circumstance, President 
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Radhakrishnan is handicapped in 
contributing very mucl to American 
thinking on India in particular and 
Asia and the world in general. He 
has his own iimitaticns. For one 
thing, he cannct stoop like ТТК or 
Sri Patil to conquer огло lose. While 
Dr Radhakrishnan has been reiterat- 
ing India's determination to resist 
aggression, the main turden of his 
speeches in America, as expected, 
has been a re-affirmation of the basic 
principles of our fo-eign policy. 
In his inimitable language and diction 
he has emphasized the moral and 
spiritual values a liberal like him may 
find to be in common between India 
and the United States. But like the 
illustrious pioneer before him, Swami 
Vivekananda апа Rabindranath 
Tagore—Dr Radhakrishnan might 
have returned with the somewhat 
disappointing d:scovery that, despite 
possibilities to the contrary—there 
has been, is, апа is likely to be. little 
spiritual give-and-take between the 
US and India. 


Appeal to Wilson 

Historically, America would seem 
to have always inspired hopes in 
Indian hearts. But seldom have these 
hopes been fulfilled. Indian canvassing 
of American support began during 
the first world war. A “ormer Chief 
Justice of the Madras High Court, 
Sri Subramaniya Ayar wrote a letter 
to President Wilson pleading for 
American support for Indian self- 
rule and stressirg what a politically 
satisfied India might heve done in 
terms of men and resources, to help 
the Allies win the war. The letter 
cost the Judge his knighthood. But 
it made no perceptible impact on 
American policy. 

Later, at the Delhi Congress in 
1918, India made a direct appeal to 
President Wilsor. to арр:у his Four- 
teen Points to de:ermine the future of 
the colonies. For the first time India 
took her dispute with Britain to a 
third party—and it was the United 
States. Pandit Madan Mohan Mal- 


viya sent a cable to an American 
Senator who had the kindness to 
raise it on the floor of Congress. It 
became part of Congressional re- 
cords. The Indian National Con- 
gress sent Smt Sarojini ‘Naidu to 
America to plead its case: she made 
a good job of it. But it had no 
impact on the Administration. 
Mahatma Gandhi himself paid con- 
siderable attention to publicity work 
in America; in fact, next to Britain, 
he was conscious of the United 
States. He had influential American 
friends, but none who could make the 
Administration move. 

Things went on like this till the 
Second World War. The exigencies 
of the war made the Americans aware 
of the explosive Indian situation. 
President Roosevelt pleaded with 
Winston Churchill to grant India at 
least the substance of independence. 
His pleadings failed. He sent two 
personal envoys to India; wrote a 
few letters to Churchill; but he never 
raised the Indian question at any 
meeting, for he knew that the war- 
time British Prime Minister would 
not countenance US "interference" 
in India. | 


Nehru Visit 


Even after independence, India 
began with a special solicitation of 
American help and co-operation. 
What could be more significant than 
that the first big country Sri Nehru 
visited as Prime Minister was the 
United States? That journey in 1949 
proved to be rather frustrating, be- 
cause Sri Nehru discovered a rather 
unconcealed unwillingness in 
America to understand the Indian 
mind. Partly this unwillingness was 
the result of historical ignorance of 
the American of Asia and Africa. 
and partly it was the direct result of 
his anxiety to look at the world from 
the cold-war point of view. America 
wanted to see an India aligned, and 
was not particularly interested in an 
India non-aligned. 

A decade and a half has passed 
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snee Prime Minister Nehru's first 
visit to ths U.S. He has gone there 
twice. and may go there again. 
President Eisenhower paid India a 
four-day visit. 

The A nericans hav2 done a great 
“егі for India. There is hardly апу 
sizeable Lidian research and acade- 
mic institution which has not receiv- 
ed American money or equipment. 
Sri Patil has "solved" the food pro- 
blem with American grain. Whether 
it is the public sector or the private 
sector of our economy, the Amcri- 
cans have come out ‘with consider- 
able quantities of economic aids. 
either dirzctly or indirectly through 
the World Bank. American experts 
have looked into otr agriculture. 
industry, education, scientific ге- 
seerch and cultural activity and 
administration. The community deve- 
lopment scheme—claimed to be the 
nain pillar of Sri Nehru's "silent 
-evolution"—is, by and large, an 
American gift of mind and muscle. 
About four thousand Indian students 
study in America at any given time. 
Indian newspapers print more about 
the U.S. “һап about алу other coun- 
try. 


Orerall Vacuum 


АП this notwiths:anding, /ndo- 
Arierican. relations lave not really 
developed. There is an overall vacuum, 
u feeling of unfulfilmeat. 


This is not the place to go into 
details of the causes cf this vacuum. 
Perhaps the most inrportant is the 
emotional gap that civides Indians 
from Americans. Our urges are basi- 
cally Jnd‘an or, on 1 wider scale, 
4fro-Asian. We want to see the world 
114 of co onialism; we do not relish 
the idea of joining mi itary alliances; 
we believe іп certain progressive 
goals. We do not take a compart- 
mental v ew of the world, and we 
dc not recognize the American Way 
of Life а» necessarily ~he best for us. 

One reason why Indo-American 
1e ations have not grewi—they have 
expandec, but not ail expansion is 
growth—is the American desire to 
“influence” us. This. of course. is 
not exclusively an American desire; 
al. big and powerful zountries share 
it. But the Americans wan: to 
in luence us against some of the basic 
urges of our minds. 

Another reason, however. is Sri 
Nehru's failure to institutionalise 
foreign r2lations. The only country 
with which we have ceveloped .nsti- 


"utional relat:ors is Great Britain. 
With America we have practically 
none. although there is a great deal 
of physical contact. Even tcday 
when we so.icit "massive Amer can 
uid", we are not prepared to enter 
into institutional bonds. For. the 
institutional aspects of American 
foreign. relations—like military alli- 
ances—are  irextricably entangled 
with the cold war. 


Ad hoc Relations 


In the absence of institutional ties, 
relations between two countries have 
necessarily to be on an ad /ioc basis. 
It will not be objective to say that 
our relations with America аге now 
completely ad hoc; there has bean a 
great deal of American penetration 
of the Indian scene. But it will be 
equally un-objective to claim that 
these relations are based on a sound 
and solid understanding and stable 
and sincere friendship. 


Yet there are things in common: 
these can be over or under-estimat- 
ed. At the moment India is weak; 
she is the recipient of American muni- 
ficence. No equal relations can grow 
between the giver and the taker of 
gifts. 

America, as the most powerful 
capitalist country, is primarily con- 
cerned to protect capitalist interests 
(first, its own) in the world. She con- 
fronts the Sovict Union and China as 
the two great rivals, leaders of a rival 
world system. Her relations with 
India are primarily determined by 
this global confrontation. 


Therein lies the irony of the 
present situation. There was a time 
when America might have rushed 
into a mad adventure taking advan- 
tage of the Sino-Indian conflict. 
{f Dulles were alive and still Secre- 
tary of State, he might have taken 
a peremptory plunge. The spectacle 
of non-aligned India seeking arms 
from the US to repel Chinese aggres- 
sion might have induced him to take 
extreme steps. 

But today a very different outlook 
prevails in Washington. It is more 
realistic, less adventuresome. The 
determination to resist and contain 
Communism remains, but і" is 
mellowed by a realistic desire to live 
togetker with Communism, if it is at 
all possible. Even a Communist 
Cuba is being allowed to exist and 
build its own way of life in a canital- 
ist A.neriean continent. А scious 


p-obe has been going on for a modus 
operandi with the USSR. 

While Washington looks at Asia. 
it finds China to he the main power. 
and not India. That is realism. With 
China there will be a confrontation 
in Asia one day; already it has begun 
in Laos and South Veit Nam. One 
has to remember that whetever Asian 
policies the US Government has 
assembled over the past decade and 
more, have been around the real or 
potential danger posed by China to 
American interests. 


New Look 


Today, the American Administra- 
tion headed by President Kennedy 
is trying to have a new look at co- 
existence. Its assessment of China's 
position and influence differs from 
India's. We are inclined to take 
an emotional and traumatic view of 
China somewhat akin to America's 
own. immediately after World War 
П. The Americans now can take a 
cold look and find China expanding 
its influence from the Himalayas to 
the Indian Ocean. Can they contain 
this influence? 


President Kennedy refuses to be 
Atlas carrying the burden of the 
entire capitalist earth. In Europe 
his policy has been to inspire or cajole 
allies to share the burden of con- 
taining Communism. In Asia, there 
is hardly any ally of that kind except 
Japan, and even in Japan there is a 
growing demand for normal relations 
with China. 

The American response to India's 
r2quest for help to resist China is 
determined by two factors, namely. 
to what extent America is ready to 
provoke China and precipitate a 
crisis; and, secondly, how far do the 
Americans think they can count upon 
India as an ally and a bulwark against 
Communism. 

On the second question, the pre- 
dominant Indian sentiment is dis- 
couraging to the Americans. They 
know that the Indian people are not 
willing to align with the West. nor 
with the East; and they also realise 
that it is difficult for any Indian 
Government, with the Soviet Union 
and China as close neighbours, to 
cdopt an anti-Communist stand and 
become a partner of America in 
containing world Communism. 

On the first question, Washing- 
ton docs not seem 10 know its own 
mind. But it certainly is far from 
1eady to plunge into adventurism. 
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Defence Cost in India 


and China : A Contrast 


IE you want peace, be prepared 

for war" is an old adage. Never 
did we realize its implication more 
than we do today. .The Chinese in- 
roads into Indian territory in October 
last stirred the Indian nation to its 
very depths and compelled a shift in 
emphasis from development to 
defence. 

Since then India has been strain- 
ing her every nerve to breast the tape 
at the “defence” end. She is now 
completely seized of that change. 
Other Afro-Asian nations are also 
appalled by China's militarist ideo- 
logy. Communist China has, 
according to the estimates of Prof 
Walt Rostow, Chairman of the 
Policy Planning Council in the U.S. 
Administration, succeeded in halt- 
ing its economic disintegration of 
recent years although it has not yet 
achieved “а sustained industrial 
revival”. Whether China has been 
able to arrest the disintegration of 
her own economy or not, its aggres- 
sive attack on the Himalayan borders 
has dealt a severe blow on the deve- 
loping economy and the democratic 
way of life practised and preached by 
India. 

To wage a modern war is no easy 
task. If the money measure is any 
guide to the gigantic war require- 
ments, the huge expenditure incurr- 
ed by the United States of America 
and the United Kingdom during the 
Second World War provides an un- 
mistakable testimony. The Allies 
could emerge triumphant during the 
second global war, perhaps because 
of the collossal defence expenditure 
of Rs 45,000 crore by the U.S.A.— 
50 per cent of her national income in 
1944—and of Rs 6,500 crore by the 
Britishers. 


Huge Bill 

The U.S. defence bill is equivalent 
to two and a half times the total out- 
lay on the three developmental plans 
of India. Half of the United States 
of America's expenditure was allocat- 
ed for the production of military 
aircraft—100,000 aircraft a year, an 
unspecified number of ships and sub- 
marines, tanks and mobile guns, 
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ammunition, etc. 

If the defence expenses of the big 
Powers were taxted up, it would be 
evident that even if India were to 
devote its entre present national 


: income of Rs 14,600 crores a year 


towards the wa- effort, it would still 
not be possible to “contain” the 
enemy. Taking a miilion tons of 
military hardware as India's mini- 
mum. annual requirement, we would 
have to make an inves:ment of the 
order of Rs 7,500 to Rs 8,000 crores, 
which is more than three times the 
total investment in industry in the 
Third Five-Year Plan. 

Considering the colossal magni- 
tude of defence material required to 
hold the Chinese advance, our 
national leaders have already given 
stern warnings about tke crisis con- 
fronting India. The masses have 
demonstrated their will and enthu- 
siasm to face the challenze. They have 
made tangible contributions in men, 
gold and money towards the national 
defence. 


Budget Burden 

India's first budge- after the 
emergency following іле Chinese 
menace has been geared up against 
the teeth of all opposition to the 
unprecedented tax burdens. As 
Table I would reveal, the defence 
expenditure has been stepped up 


more than four-fold from Rs 164 
crore in 1950-51 to Rs 708 crore in 
1963-64. The budgetary provision 
for defence purposes shows a rising 
curve except that for two years, 
namely, 1958-59 and 1959-60, when 
the defence spending declined. In 
terms of national income, while 
India spent only two per cent of her 
national income in 1960-61, she has 
now budgeted for 5.8 per cent of 
her national income (taking into 
account the defence expenditure both 
on capital and revenue account). 

One might feel assured over this 
rising trend. of India's defence spend- 
ing. But when it is studied in the 
perspective of other countries, es- 
peciallp China, our confidence is 
tempered by the impact of the grim 
reality. ^ 


Five Times More 

China spends five times on mili- 
tary build-up as India does, although 
China's per capita income is lower 
than that of India. China's per 
capita income is among the lowest 
in the world’but her military expendi- 
ture is among the highest. While 
India, according to the U.N. statis- 
tical study, spent about $ 520 million 
on defence with a per capita income 
of $364, China fed its military machine 
with $ 2358 million witha per capita 
income of between 850 and $60. It 


TABLE I 
Showing Percentag2 of Defence Expenditure to National Income 








Percentage 











Defence expenditure National 
Year (Net) on revenue income of (2) on 
account 3) 
(Rs. Crore) (Rs. crore) 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
1955-56 172.28 9980 1.7 
1956-57 192.15 11310 1.7 
1957-58 = 256.72 11390 2.2 
1958-59 250.93 12600 2.0 
1959-60 230.86 12950 1.8 
1960-61 247.55 14160 1.7 
1961-62 289.54 14630 2.0 
1962-63 (revised budget? 451.81 15070 3.0 
1963-64 (budget estimates) 708.51 15520 4.5 
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would be interesting to make a com- 
parative study of some other coun- 
tries as well in the Table II below: 


TABLE II 


Showing Per Capita Income and 
Defence Cost 





Per Defence 

capita costin 
Country income Mn. $ 

ins 
1. Argentine 288 188 
2. Brazil 107 201 
3. Burma 50 52 
4, Ceylon 120 17 
£. Chile 485 106 
6. China 50-60 2358 
7. Federation of 

Malaya 207 51 

8. India 64 520 
9. Indonesia 50 196 
10. Mexico 278 87 
11. Pakistan 53 203 
2. Thailand . 80 66 
13. Turkey 179 127 
14, Spain 261 227 


N.B. In some cases these figures 
relate to 1959. in others to 
1960. 


As far back as 1954, China’s 
defence bill compared with that of 
some of the advanced countries of the 
world excelled. This is evident from 
tke following data: 


TABLE III 


Showing Percentage of National In- 
come Spent on Defence. 





Percentage 
of national 
Country income 
spent on 
defence 
1. Canada 6.1 
2. China 8.0 
3. India 1.7 
4. Indonesia 4.3 
5. Pakistan 4.2 
6. U.S.S.R. 6.4 
7. West Germany 3.4 
8. Yugoslavia 7.1 


ns 


Unbridgeable Gap 

Even when the Western Powers 
come 10 our succour and agree to 
finance both our deferce and develop- 
ісртепі plans, the gap between the 
requirement and aveilability of re- 
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sources cannot be bridged easily. 
Sino-Indian conflict is, according to 
the present indications, likely to be a 
long-drawn-out affair. It may last 
even for five or more years. 

Not only that. As an expert 
opinion has it: China will con- 
tinue exerting relentless pressure 
not for a military conquest of 
India, but either for India's 
political subjugation or failing that 
for subverting the challenge that 
India poses by its effort at economic 
development in a democratic frame- 
work, an effort which admittedly 
has not yet gone into high gear but 
already has impressive gains to its 
credit. 

As a peace-loving nation, India 
today can no longer claim to have the 
smallest-ever defence budget. The 
budget of the Republic of Andorra in 
the Pyreness amounts to a total of 
25 francs (about $ 5). This amount 
is to be used for the purchase of muni- 
tion for gun salutes to dignitaries 
who visit that country. 

The strength of a nation, there- 


A CONTINENT UNITES...(Continued from page 10) 


the spark of militancy. Even after 
having matured into statesmen they 
Temain fighters. 

Some observers are, in fact, of 
the opinion that the existence of the 
oppressive white settler regimes in 
the southern part of the continent 
was the main factor behind the 
success of the Addis Ababa con- 
ference. It constitutes a common 
danger for all the independent Afri- 
can states, whether oriented towards 
the West or committed to non-align- 
ment. Further it is argued that the 
indignities and humiliations which 
the coloured people are suffering 
under these regimes are deeply and 
personally shared by all African 
leaders. radicals and conservatives 
alike. Whatever his socio-economic 
ideas or political doctrine, no Afri- 
can statesman can tolerate the 
thought of an indefinite prolongation 
of his people's agony in the south, 
and he knows that the only effective 
answer to the problem is pan- 
African unity. 

It would be incorrect to deny the 
weight of this argument. The con- 
tinuing conflict between the white 
settlers and ihe Negroes is indeed 
an important source of the desire 
for unity. But it could well be ask- 
ed why similar oppression of Asians 
or Latin Americans did not produce 


fore, lies not in its military strength 
or armament and equipment but in 
the economic build-up. But when war 
is imposed on a country, as has been 
done by the war-mongering China, 
is there any way out for the country 
concerned except to step up its own 
defence? Even so, a democracy like 
India will eschew the adoption of the 
‘militarized ideology’ however much 
China might wish it. 

As such, what is important for 
India is to indoctrinate the Indian 
minds with a defence psychosis as 
much as it prepares for her own 
arms held up. That is a Herculean 
and time-consuming task but it is 
very vital for a peaceful offensive. 
The race for armament for bulding 
up a modernised defence, against 
the aggressor, to ‘militarize’ our- 
selves with the Western aid even at 
the altar of sacrificing our policy of 
non-alignment and to harangue the 
people to invest in money, material 
and manpower would bear little 
fruit unless we instil the masses with 
the spirit of war. 


an equally strong pan-Asian or pan- 
American urge. 

The Marxists, on the other hand. 
are likely to argue that it is the 
absence of a developed native bour- 
geoisie in the African countries which 
is responsible for the strength of 
pan-Africanism. The lack of a 
bourgeoisie has not permitted the 
growth of local nationalism in each 
African country. This argument 
does not convince because it ignores 
the tribal divisions in African society 
and the existence in most African 
countries of a nascent intelligentsia 
which has been trained by British, 
French, Belgian or Portuguese men- 
tors to look towards the imperialist 
metropolis rather than towards its 
own brethren across the state front- 
iers artificially erected by the foreign 
rulers. What is truly amazing is that 
the leaders born out of this very 
intelligentsia were able to rise above 
their individual prejudices, narrow 
interests, ideological predilections, 
and historical associations. 

The reasons for the maturity of 
African nationalism are obviously 
much deeper and more complex. 
Perhaps they are shrouded in Afri- 
can history, which is still an unknown 
terrain. and in the way African 
personality has developed through 
the ages. 
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An Erroneous Judgment 


IS UNIVERSITY AN INDUSTRY ? 


Әу Y. KUMAR 


The Supreme Court has held that a university is not an industry and that its employees there- 


fore are not entitled to the benefits of the Industrial Disputes Act. 


This raises important 


' questions of social justice which a prominent Advocate of the Supreme Court here analyzes. 


HE proper function of idealism 

in social philcsophy is to provide 
a motivation for improvement. When 
idealism is used to reconcile the exist- 
ing patterns to the demands of the 
ideal, it leads only to confused think- 
ing. * In the realm of political philo- 
sophy such an approach led the Hege- 
lians to the super-state and ulti- 


mately to Fascism, in the field vof ` 


economics the classicists paved the 
way for laissez faire and monopoly 
capitalism, and in the sciences it has 
carried invention to the fields of 
nuclear destruction. 

The confusion caused by the 
introduction of ideal considerations 
into the study o? actual situation is 
equally beset with pitfalls in the field 
of judicial pronouncements. This is 
clearly brought cut by the judgment 
delivered on April 1 last by Mr Jus- 
tice Gajendragadkar of the Supreme 
Court in the appeal by the University 
of Delhi and Miranda House College 
against Ramnatk and others. 


” 


The Case - 

Two drivers employed by Miranda 
House College were discharged from 
service on the ground that the 
college found its bus service a losing 
concern and was closing it down. 
In consequence the drivers became 
surplus to the requirements of the 
college. Both of them made a 
claim for payment of retrenchment 
compensation in terms of the Indus- 
trial Disputes Act. 

The University of Delhi resisted 
the claim on the ground that the pro- 
visions of the Act were not applicable 
to the employees of the University 
and its affiliated colleges. The argu- 
ment was that the Act applied only 
to “workmen” employed in ап 
“industry” and as the University 
was not an industry, none of its em- 
ployees could claim the benefits of 
the legislation. Two questions were 
raised by these contentions—whe- 


ther the bus drivers were workmen, 
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and secondly, whether they were 
employed in. an industry. Upon an 
answer to these questiors depended 
the fate of the appeal and three 
million teachers and one million 
non-teaching employees of education- 
al institutions ‘all over the country. 


The Approach : 

How did іле Supreme Court 
approach these issues? According 
to the judgment deliverec by Mr Jus- 
tice Gajendragadkar, ‘the benefits of 
the Act extended only to workmen as 
defined in the Аст, proviced they were 
employed in some industry. In the 
present instance the claimants were 
employed by an educational institu- 
tion. In order to avail of the bene- 
fits of the Act they mcst establish 
not only their status as workmen, 
but also that the Univecsity was an 
"industry", vis-e-vis its function of 
teaching. 

To determine whether such an 
educational ‘institution could be 
covered by the definition of “indus- 
try”, the nature of the work conduct- 
ed was examined. The true func- 
tion and work of educational institu- 


.tions was to impart education and 


therefore it had to be seen whether 
the “educational process" was liken- 
ed to an industry or production or 
manufacture, and whether the co- 
operation of teacher anc taught-was 
similar to the co-operation between 
labour and сар]. . ` 

Having formulated the questions 
in these terms, and posiulated that 
education differed in essentials from 
all the activities which could be class- 
ed under the term “industry”, the 
Court concluded that an educational 
institution was not an “industry” 
and therefore the Act wzs inapplica- 
ble to its employees. The Court also 
held that teachers did nct fall within 
the definition of the term “work- 
шап”, and althcugh the other staff, 
such as clerks, peons, etc., were work- 
men, they could not avail of the Act 


as the University was not an indus- 
try. - 
The judgment opens with an еха- 
mination of the character of educa- 
tion and the relation between pupil 
and teacher. Was this necessary or 
relevant to the determination of the 
issues before the Court? The dispute 
before the Court was whether two 
drivers who had been discharged by 
Miranda House College for economic 
reasons could avail of the benefits 
of the Industrial Disputes Act. 
Ordinarily this raised only two ques- 
tions—first, whether the bus drivers 
were “workmen”, and secondly, 
whether they were engaged in some 
service. The examination of the 
intrinsic nature of education, its 
ideals and lofty objectives was not 
really germane to the question. 


The Definition 


A reading of the definition of the 
term "industry" in Section 2) of 
the Act makes this amply clear. 
“Indusiry’, according to the sec- 
tion, “means any business, trade, 
undertaking, manufacture or calling 
of employers and includes any call- 
ing, Service, employment, handicraft 
or industrial occupation or avocation 
of workmen." 

The definition envisages two types 
of establishments in’ the class 
"industry". A business, trade, under- 
taking and manufacture carried on 
by an establishment would make it 
an industry. The definition, however, 
has been extended to include “any 
calling, service, employment, handi- 
craft or industrial occupation or 
avocation of workmen". To fail 
within the first part of the definition 
it would be necessary to examine 
the content of the terms business, 
trade and undertaking; thereafter 
to investigate the nature of the 
activity carried: on by a disputed 
establishment and then to determine 
whether by reference to its activities 
the unit can be brought within the 
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term industry. 
The second part of the definition, 


however, is much wider and does: 


not require any examination of fhe 
nature of the work carried on by the 
employer. It postulates only two 
requirements—that -here must be a 
"service" or "employment", 1.е., 
the relationship of employer and 
employee; and that the employee 
must fall within the definition of the 
term “workman”. 

Neither the nature of the service 
rendered by an irstitution to its 
clientele, nor the relationship between 
the management of the institution 


and^the recipients of iis services, 


nor the ultimate objectives of the 
services rendered are determinative 
of the character of an institution vis- 
a-vis its employees. | 

Examined in this perspective, 
there can be no doubt that all persons 
engaged in an educational institu- 
tion stand in the relationship of em- 
ployees to the employers. Therefore 
to that extent the definition is satis- 
fied, and they would fall wholly with- 
in it if they can also be shown to 
be “workmen”. Таз nature of the 
education process, an enquiry into 
teacher-student relationship, is there- 
fore wholly unconnected with the 
determination of the issue whether 
bus drivers of the University are 
covered by the Incustrial Disputes 
Act. 


Assumptions ^ 

The Court, however, proceeded 
from different premises, which were 
founded on two assumptions, both a 
priori and socially pre-determined. 
The first was that education as im- 
parted by educational institutions in 
its true aspect was more a mission 
and a vocation than a profession or 
trade or business; that it would be 
unreasonable to hold that educa- 
tional institutions were employers 
within the meaning of the Act or 
that the work of teaching was an 
industry. The second assumption 
was that having postulated the ideal 
contents of education, Mr Gajendra- 
gadkar equated them with the entire 
volume of the activities of each and 
every educational institution in the 
country. А 

An examination of the nature of 
teaching and educational institu- 
tions was not necessary for the 
determination’ of the issue, but 
essuming its relevance, did Mr 
Justice Gajendragadkar draw a 
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correct and factual picture? Take the 
area of Delhi. It has one university 
and about 25 affiliated colleges. 
Most of the colleges have been found- 
ed by private trusts or individuals, 
and a large number of them have 
denominational leanings. as is, evi- 
dent from their names—Dayanand 
Ayurvedic College, Shri Guru Tegh 
Bahadur Khalsa College, St Xavier’s 
College, etc. Apart from the colleges 
recognized by the University, there 
are said. to be about 190 coaching 
colleges, 134 institutions for giving 
instruction in typing and other 
skills, 78 to teach dancing and other 
arts and another 200 miscellaneous 
and nondescript academies claiming 
to teach anything from baby-sitting 
to nuclear technology and preparing 
the uninitiated for each and every 
competitive examination. There are 
about 600 schools in Delhi recogniz- 
ed by the Directorate: of Education 


‚апа another 700 completely private 


institutions functioning independent- 
lv and often heard of as coaching 
shops. 

The general picture is that the 
number of private "institutions of 
teaching" which function without 
any supervision from the authorities 
and outside any regulation in Delhi 
is more than double the number of 
the recognized schools and colleges. 
The teaching staff in all the institu- 
tions in Delhi is estimated at about 
35,000 and the other staff, which 
includes clerks, peons, and other 
subordinate categories, is about 
9000.” 

The character of the private ins- 
titutions and coaching shops is too 
well known to require dilation. They 
are run as business propositions and 
while some of them serve as useful 
educational adjuncts, all of them are 
not only trading enterprises, but 
majntain conditions of service which 
to say the least are appalling. All 
these institutions offer conditions of 
service which are considerably below 
the standard maintained by the recog- 
nized institutions, there is little or no 
security 'of service, the fees are high 
—and, incidentally, the profits are 
large. 


Misleading 

This pattern is common to the 
whole country, and therefore Mr 
Justice Gajendragadkar’s broad gene- 
ralization about the noble functions 
of educational institutions gives a 
misleading picture. Education is only 


t 


the commodity which is sold, and 
profit is the driving force. Yet under 
the sweep of the present judgment 
the employees of such institutions 
would also be excluded from the 
benefits of the Industrial Disputes 
Act. : 

The deprivation of protection for 
the teaching staff is only one aspect 
of the serious consequences of the 
judgment. -There is, however, a 
graver ` impact—the non-teaching 
staff such as clerks, peons, watch- 
men, sweepers, drivers, cooks, etc., 
employed in these institutions can- 
not avail of the provisions of the 
Act. Thus discrimination has been 
introduced between all these catego- 
ries when working in a hospital or 


` an office and when they are employed 


in some educational institution, al- 
though they may be doing and are 
doing exactly the same type of work. 
The result will be to deplete educa- 
tional institutions of good non- 
teaching staff. 


Many Activities : 
Having embarked on the course 
of generalization, the principal error 
of the judgment lies in its equation 
of the entire work of an educationál 
institution with the imparting of 
instruction. This.was not true either 


^ 


of the University or of Miranda 77 


House or the schools run by. J.D. 
Tytler Society which appeared as an 
intervenor. These, like all other 
institutions; engage themselves in a 
multiplicity of other activities—they 
collect fees, they charge for medical 
assistance, they have a transport 


M 


system on a strictly payment basis, - 


some of them run a bookshop and 
supply books and stationery on profit 
basis and canteens and tuck shops 
exist in a number of them. None 
of these activities are an intrinsic 
part of education, and some of them 
are not even remotely connected with 
the process and service of teaching. 
It would be far-fetched to say that a 
bus transport system in a college has 
any nexus with the activity of teach- 
ing. Е 

The non-teaching activities con- 
ducted by an educational institution 
are distinct from its work of teaching 
and it is suggested that the correct 
approach to the issue before the 
Court was first to determine whether 
the activity in question was separable 
and independent of teaching. Нау- 
ing determined this, the next ques- 


(Continued on page 19) 
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IS MARX ООТ ОР DATE ?—11 





THE CRUCIAL CHOICE 


FOR Marx, the history (or rather 

the pre-history, as he liked to 
say) of man is not only the history 
of class war but also, and more fun- 
damentally, the history of man’s 
alienation. 

It is the end of human alienation 
that was the object of Marx’s life- 
long quest. It is not the planned 
economy, it is not the abolition of 
private property, it is not the tri- 
umph of the working class, it is not 
even the withering away of the State 
that constituted for him the ultimate 
goal: they are for him only the means 
to the unique end of man’s liberation 
from the state of alienation. 


Probabilistic Determinism 
It is this notion of alienation 
which is the keystone to Marx’s 


humanist philosophy. The moder-. 


nity, the to-the-second up-to-date- 
ness of Marx’s philosophy rests рге- 
cisely on its being able to sum up 
in this single term, the human condi- 
tion as it has been in history, as it 
was in Marx’s days, as it still is to- 
day, whether in Europe orin America, 
whether in India or in Africa. Ending 
of alienation constitutes the very 
quintessence of the humanist ideal 
and Marx not only comprehended the 
problem but undertook a scientific 
investigation into the historical causes 
of the alienated state of man as well 
as the historical process through 
which it might be brought to an end. 
Neither in his description of the condi- 
боп of man nor in his prescrip.ions 
regarding it are there any elements 
that have become back-dated. (For the 
unwary reader, let me underline that 


‚ I am talking about Marx and not 
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about Lenin.) - 

It is of course true that many of 
Marx’s economic and political “рге- 
dictions” did not come true, but 
then it is a gross misunderstanding of 
Marx’s analytical method—shared 
by both Marxists and anti-Marxists— 
to think that it was based on any 
notion of strict determination. 

It is not the place here to develop 
the theme, but may be merely stated 
in passing that Marx’s notion of 
determinism was one of probabilistic 
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determinism, as is shared by the 
modern physical sciences. Just as a 
probabilistic prediction in science 
not coming true does not necessarily 
falsify the method on -vhich it is 
based, similarly some of Marx's 
predictions not coming true does not 
prove his method to be defective, let 
alone knocking oat the pailosophical 
foundations of his economic and poli- 
tical thought. Arter all, he was not 
a mere political horoscope reader nor 
a mere economist or a specialist in 
trade cycle theory, but first and fore- 
most a philosopaer! 

What is this notion of alienation? 
The definition given by Fromm 'is 





What has Marx to offer us in India 
today? Dr Rrvdra disrusses this 
"question from tke theoretical angle 
in this concluding portion of his arti- 
cle making a critical review of Eric 
Fromm's Marx's Concept of Man. 
The first instalment of <his article 
appeared in Mainstream, June 1. 





as follows: the a:ienated man “does 
not experience h_mself as the. acting 
agent in his grasp of the world, but 
that the world nature, others and 
he himself) remains aken to him. 
They stand above and against him 
as objects, even -hough they may be 
objects of his own creaticn. Aliena- 
tion is essential_y experiencing the 
world  passivelv,  receptively, as 
the subject separated from the 


object". 


This is perhaps the best passage 
in the whole of Fromm’s introduc- 
tion, being precise, succint, and com- 
pletely free of tke religious coloura- 
tion he manages to give to Marx's 
humanism elsewhere. Не” appro- 
priately quotes from German Ideology, 
to elucidate the second part of his 
definition: “This crystallisation of- 
social activity, tais consolidation of 
what we ourselves produce into an 
objective power above us, growing 
out of our соп тої, thwarting our 
expectations, briaging ta naught our 
calculations, is one of the chief fact- 
ors in historical development uptil 


now." And he also aptly compares 
this phenomenon with that of idola- 
try: “Idols are the work of man’s 
own hands—they are things, and man 
bows down and worships things; 
worships that which he has created 
himself." Not only things of course: 
institutions, values, moral codes, 
concepts, inventions of science, com- 
modities—they are all creations of 
man and yet they dominate over 
тап. . 

Communism is defined by Marx 
as the end of this state of man, as 
“the definitive resolution of the anta- 
gonism between man and nature, and 
between man and man. It is the true 
solution of the conflict between exis- 
tence and essence, the conflict be- 
tween objectification and self-affir- 
mation, between freedom and neces- 
sity, between individual and species." 
It is the soceity that creates (now 
quoting Fromm) “the conditions for 
the truly free, rational, active and 
independent man"; it is the emanci- 
pation of man, which is the same as 
"the self realisation in the process 
of productive relatedness and one- 
ness with man and nature." 


Other Concepts 


As against this concept of aliena- 
tion, what other secular concept can 
be thought of that would cover in 
its sweep the predicament of man in 
history in its entire depth and breadth, 
the problem of man in conflict with 
himself, in conflict with other human 
beings—in marriage, in family, in 
class, in community, in nation and 
in the citizenship of the world—and 
in conflict with nature? As against 
the notion of ending of alienation, 
what other notion can be thought of 
that could be made into a goal for 
people to live for, and to die for? 
Free enterprise? Welfare? Socialism? 
Sarvodaya? 

As to free enterprise, I do not con- 
sider it worthwhile to waste any ink 
or paper in dismissing it. As Marx 
has shown, the alienation of manin 
certain of its crucial aspects reaches 
its very maximum under the system 
of free enterprise, wherein man is 
twice removed from the product of 


his abour, removed іп not having 
ownership over them and removed іп 
not participating in the productive 
process as a conscious active agent, 
but only as a passive "impctent" 
servant of “virile machine". 

AS to Welfare, it would indeed be 
unpardonable snobbery to look down 
upon its programme of providing 
men with more bread and butter and 
distribute it among them more equit- 
ably especially in India where in 
the language of Gandhi, bread is 
still God for the larger masses. The 
achievement of the Welfare State in 
Greet Britain in the matter of provid- 
ing grammer schools (albeit the con- 
tinued existence of public sckools! 
and free hospitals is far from being 
unimportants) 


Socialism 

Yet, man does not live by bread 
alone, as the cliche goes, and the 
vision of a society of well fed, well 
clad, well schooled and well doctored 
citizens exercising voting rights every 
five vear and enjoying Butlin organiz- 
ed sea side holidays is far from be- 
irg a rousing one: it seems to have 
produced in that country a genera- 
tion of impotently angry young men, 
and Пе rate of suicide seems to go up 
in tae same degree as a society 
approaches this goal. 

As to Socialism, if it is to be 
understood merely in the sense of 
social ownership of capital in place 
of private ownership, and lessening 
of the inequality of the distribution 
of income and wealth, it cannot by 
itself constitute an ideal for which 
peopie can live and die. Unless it 
constitutes a step towards Commu- 
nism, Socialism can at best be a 
variant of the welfare society, the 
alienation of man being not neces- 
sarilv very significantly less than in 
welfare states with private ownership 
of capital. Abolition of capital is of 
course not the same thing as the state 
ownership of capital or even social 
ownership understood in some other 
way, and Erich Fromm is right in 
emphasising that human alienation 
is ve-y much real in the Soviet Union 
and China despite their socialist 
regimes. Не is, however, wrong in 
underplaying the importance cf the 
fact of socialisation (which has taken 
place in these countries) which cons- 
titutes a necessary condition of Com- 
munism, and a very important one 
at that, though admittedly not a 
sufficient condition. 


The Sarvodaya ideal indeed has 
got many points in common with 
that of Communism insofar as it is 
aimed at the abolition of the parti- 
cular variant of alienation which is 
given rise to by the division of labour 
and the concentration of economic 
and political power at the top of the 
capitalist social pyramid. It, how- 
ever, fundamentally differs from the 
ideal of Marx in that it wants to 
establish the kingdom of God on 
earth rather than the kingdom of 
Man; also that it proposes to do so 
on the basis of the generalisation of 
poverty rather than the generalisation 
of prosperity. 

Gandhi had an ascetic view of life 
whereas Marx would reject asceticism 
itself as a supreme form of alienation, 
Gandhi would thwart the progress 
of technology to prevent the ‘dehu- 
manisation’ of man, to use Marx’s 
own phrase. Marx protested no less 
against the transformation of man 
into a ‘crippled monstrosity’ as a 
result of the progress of industriali- 
sation under capitalism; he had how- 
ever enough faith in man not to reject 
technology but to work for man’s 
mastery over it. 

Apart from all this, Marx's con- 
cept of alienation also includes the 
relationship of man with nature: 
Gandhi's rural citizen of his Sarvo- 
daya world would, in the eyes of 
Marx, be alienated in a very primi- 
tive fashion, being the helpless vic- 
tim of the forces of nature and vege- 
tating at a low level of intellectual 
and artistic pursuits. 


Fromm's Shortcomings 

Fresh and vigorous as Fromm's 
presentation of Marx's views is, his 
exposition suffers from some defects 


that need to be pointed out. Fromm, 


says in the preface that while he 
would like to use a simple language, 
he would try to avoid simplification. 
He however fails in that. Some 
amount of simplification is perhaps 
excusable in the introduction of a 
revolutionary idea to a recalcitrant 
or even antagonistic reading public. 
But to pass over highly controversial 
matters without indicating that'they 
are so is a grave defect in any cir- 
cumstance. 

Fromm stetes roundly that “Marx 
did not believe, as do many contem- 
porary sociologists and psycholo- 
gists, that there is no such thing as 
the nature of man"; and in pursuance 
of this understanding of Marx, he 


freely makes use of such expressions 
as "realisation of man's humanity", 
"true human needs". "the essence 
of man", "human nature in general", 
and makes the strong statement that 
"Man's potential, for Marx, is а 
given potential." 

Of course it is possible to quote 
such expressions from Marx himself 
and Fromm does so profusely, and 
not only from Young Marx, but even 
from Capital, as Fromm does to 
establish his other strong contention 
that there was no break between the 
thoughts of Young Marx and the 
Mature Marx as far as concept of 
man is concerned. Thus, we have, 
"fully developed human beings", 
"the full development of the human 
race" and “man’s necessity to deve- 
lop himself"—all from Capital. 

Quotation of a few expressions 
like this however does not suffice to 
establish Fromm's thesis. It is per- 
fectly in order that an author should 
strongly emphasise his own opinion 
in a disputed matter, but it is'only fair 
that he should give the reader a full 
appreciation, if not of the differing 
opinions, at least of the magnitude 
of the differences. 


Religious Colour 


Fromm does indeed controvert 
the opposite view-point which holds 
that Marx's views of his youth as 
found in the 1844 manuscripts under- 
went radical change and that such 
„notions as a fixed potentiality of 
man are incompatible with his more 
mature views, but he does so very 
briefly and very brashly. 

Fromm also lends a heavy reli- 
gious colour to Marx's humanism. 
Such expressions as “the return of 
man as a real human being" and “the 
fulfilment of the prophetic aim: the 
destruction of the idols” as descrip- 
tions of Socialism may appear to be 
as merely rhetorics, but that they are 
more than that is clear in his repeat- 
ed assertion that Marxism is an 
“essentially prophetic messianism". 

It may be accepted as partly true 
that '"Marx's aim is the realisation of 
the deepest religious impulses com- 
mon to all the great humanistic reli- 
gions of the past” but his further 
Characterisation of Marxism as a 
“spiritual existentialism”, of aliena- 
Поп as the non-theistic equivalent 
of the concept of “sin” and the state- 
ment that "Marx's atheism is the 
most advanced form of rational 
mysticism", close to Meister Eckhart 
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and to Zen Buddhism will certainly 
evoke protest from many serious 
students of Marx. 


An important lacuna in Fromm's 
introduction lies 1n the fact that he 
does not at all discuss the condi- 
tions under which Marx's vision of 
a society of unalienated men may 
be realisable, or whether it is at 
‘all realisable. Marx after all was 
not a dreamer but a philosopher who 
believed that the task of the philo- 
sopher was to change the world. 


Can the world be sufficiently 


changed to bring about the realisa- | 


tion of Marx’s idzal of man’s fulfil- 
ment? Or was Gandhi after all correct 
that the path of industrial and tech- 
nological advancement is one of 
increasing ‘alienation of man? Is it 
conceivable that the development of 
large scale industries, departmental 
stores and the mcdern state bureau- 
cracy that is associated with “рго- 
gress" as we see now, will ever lead 
to the abolition of the alienation of 
the labourer from the product of his 
labour, of the citizen from the ins- 
titutions built to regulate his affairs, 
of the scientist f-om his invention? 
Is the hydrogen bomb not the great- 
est rebuttal of Marx's vision, man's 
supreme alienaticn in as much as 
this creation of man is threatening 
his very existence as a race? 


` Signs of Future 


Yet there are other trends. The 


material basis for ending the aliena- - 


tion of man in his productive life is 
already in sight: automation in a 
capitalist society might only aggra- 
vate the worker's alienation, it can 
however be the basis of his liberation 
in a socialist society, provided of 
course the institutional superstruc- 
ture is also correspondingly changed. 
Only the other dav we read about the 
American astronaut, who faced with 
a failure of the remote control mecha- 
nism, manually operated his space 
vehicle and descended to earth. Here 
is a triumph of the individual over 
machine: as long as the remote con- 
trol was in operation, Cooper was as 
alienated a being as there could be 
—no more a human being than the 
machine in which he was travelling. 
But as soon as the remote control 
failed he became a master over him- 
self, master over the latest and the 
most complicated product of modern 
technology. Non alienation thus does 
notreally require village industries and 
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handicrafts: tha: it is compatible 
with modern tecknology is proved. 


However, whatever be the fail- 
ings of his exposit on, Framm deserv- 
es praise for the courage with which 
he declares, in a country where Marx- 
ism is a word on the Devil's tongue" 


and where the moral superiority of - 


the free enterprise system over Soviet 
socialism is unquestioned, that “when 


the world returns to the tradition of . 


humanism and overcomes the dete- 
rioration of Western culture, both in 
its Soviet and its capitalist forms", 
it will be recognised that Marx 
"represented the flowering of West- 
ern humanity...the Western tradi- 
tion, in its best fsatures: its faith in 
reason and in the progress of man". 


A New Movement 


It is for us to choose. We can 
choose to acquire the values repre- 
sented by this best tradition of the 
West. We can choose, :n the name 
of traditional Hinduism, to stick to 
the values of  submission—which 
was Marx’s ide» of misery’—and 
servility—the vice Ma-x detested 
most? We can also choose to ac- 
quire the worst aspects of the Western 
tradition: in the name of installing 
free enterprise and democratic free- 
doms we may instal a system of 
institutions that "vould make us into 
‘human commodities" that would 
make commoditiss not only of the 
skills of the factcry worker, but also 
of the smiles of the salesman and the 
charms of the lady receptionist, the 
talents of the scientist and the learn- 
ing of the unive'sity professor. 


The signs are that an unholy 
marriage is tak ng place between 
these two latter sets of values: if 
consummation ог the marriage is to 
be prevented a Marxist movement is 
called for that will fearlessly fight 
for what Marx stood for and not 
measure "progress" exclusively in 
terms of the voting figures and the 
number of legislative seats going to 
this party and that, reflecting the 
different shades and. degrees of alie- 
nation of the vo:ing masses. 


1,2. We learn about these personal 
value preferznces of Marx from 
his *confessron' to nis daughter 
Laura in the form cf answers to 
a questionnaire submitted by her. 


(Concluded) 


Continued from page 16 

tion would be whether the employees 
were workmen and were engaged in 
an avocation of workmen. lf this pro- 
cess had been applied there can be 
no doubt that the bus drivers in this 
case would have been given the bene- 
fit of the Act. 

Mr Justice Gajendragadkar well 
realised that bus drivers satisfied the 
definition of “workmen” in the Act. 
But unfortunately a line of reason- 
ing was adopted by which the major 
or principal activity of the institu- 
tion was made to determine the cha- 
racter of allits functions. Apart from 
the fact that the logic of this argu- 
ment is difficult to sustain, there is 
no warrant in the Industrial Disputes 
Act for any such proposition. But 
with the facile case of a lofty ideal- 
ism Mr Justice Gajendragadkar guid- 
ed the reasoning to its inarticulate 
premises. Some persons would have 
had difficulty in reconciling the ear- 
lier decisions of the Court with the 
view adopted, but it is a measure of 
the intellectual calibre of Mr Justice 
Gajendragadkar, his high thinking 
and the ardent sincerity of his belief 
in social good that he carried the 
error with a reassurance which is 
writ large on the judgment. 

The judgment raises one other 
fundamental question. Is its reason- 
ing and the economic theory on which 
it is based consistent with the prin- 
ciples which have been the founda- 
tion of other industrial judgments 
of the Court ? In view of, 
the significant and often decisive 
role of the Court in shaping the social 
relationships and economic delinea- 
tions of our system, should not the 
Court redefine its thinking to reflect 
the pervasive trends of the day? The 
citizen can only raise these questions, 
but it is the Court which must ul- 
timately answer them. 


The judgment of the Court has 
now become the law of the land, and 
the business educational houses have 
not been slow in underlining its impli- 
cations. The casefor decent conditions 
of service for the teaching staff 
is as unanswerable as the case for 
any other workman. Theonly remedy 
now is that Parliament should fill in 
the gap by legislation. The teaching 
profession has some special pro- 
blems, and even if it is not desirable 
to bring them within the scope and 
ambit of the Industrial Disputes Act, 
legislation similar to that enacted for 
the journalists could be framed. 
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Frankly Sneaking А 2% 


N° two words are probably more 
beloved of journalists than 
Cabinet Reshuffle. They fit neatly on 
posters. They permit the use of large 
types over a page-wide banner line. 
They are evocative of important 
news. On the credit side, a cabinet 
reshuffle implies a recognition of 
democratic limitations of change. 
It is as near to a revolution as one 
can get within the tight framework of 
democracy. It implies a change not 
only in personnel, but in policies. 
But probably the journalists who 
have been indulging in delighted 
whoops about possible cabinet chang- 
es following Congress reverses at 
Amroha, Farrukhabad and Rajkot 
are not quite aware of all these 
implications. Their attitude is like 
taat of the naughty shepherd boy 
who cries, “wolf, wolf" for the ex- 
citement that he expects will follow. 
But some changes seem inevitable. 
Hafiz Mohamed Ibrahim has 
tendered his resignation; but it is 
within the competence and persua- 
sive ability of the Prime Minister 
to ask him not to press it. There are 
also reports that Sri K. C. Reddy, 
for mysterious reasons of "health" 
is slated for retirement. I do not 
know what is wrong with him; but 
һе has already had a “life’—to use 
cricket language—and may well be 
a priority on the axe-line. А 
Rightist newspapers—which 
means most of them—have for long 
been sharpening their knives for Sri 
K.D. Malaviya. They have not miss- 
ed their opportunity .for practice 
thrusts on this occasion. His case is 
one of the imponderables. The same 
newspapers, however, are equally 
careful not to mention some other 
names—Sri S.K. Patil, for instance. 
І don’t lay claim to inside know- 
ledge. But the consensus of reports 
was that the Planning Commission 
was all for crying a halt to PL-480 
food imports, and that while the 
Cabinet backed Sri Patil to the extent 
of asking him to negotiate an exten- 
sion of the time limit for completing 
the import of the full quantity agreed 
upon in the earlier pact, he should 
make no fresh deal. Sri Patil has 
announced, certainly triumphantly, 
probably defiantly, that he will nego- 
tiate a new deal. 4 
In a speech at Poona (May 31) 


on 


Prof D.R. Gadgil has drawn atten- 
tion to this confusing, if not disturb- 
ing position. According to the 
Indian Express (Bombay édition— 
June 1, Page 5) Prof Gadgil pointed 
out that Sri A.P. Jain resigned from 
the Union Cabinet over differences 
with the Planning Commission on 
controlled prices of agricultural pro- 
ducts. Sri S.K. Patil does not be- 
Пәуе in anything of the kind. But 
nobody in the Capital who had any 
say in this selection felt that there was 


something incongruous in his choice. . 


Prof. Gadgil has hit the nail on 
the head. But no newspaper is 
likely to back such dangerous ideas. 
They are even more kindly to Sri Y.B. 
Chavan—although in his case the 
ground for any change can only be 
regarded as flattering. Maharashtra 
has begun tofeel more and more keen- 
ly the impact of his absence. When the 
cat is away, the mice begin to play. 
The rat games have begun to sicken. 
Every kind of rumour is being heard, 
including petticoat government. 

Do no mistake me. I mean no 
contempt for women. I believe in 
perfect equality. I am very logical 
about it, to the extent of making no 
distinction between men and women 
in the matter, for instance, of offering 
seats in trains or buses. That is chi- 
valry and chivalry is a mediaeval 
concept based on the notion of 
women being the weaker sex. Un- 
fortunately even the most clamant of 
our feminists persist in their illogical 
expectations of chivalry. 

Some of the tales I hear are quite 
amusing. It seems the wife of one 
minister, visiting the house of 
another, found an electric clock ins- 
talled there. Promptly she phoned 
the secretary of the P.W.D. and 
demanded that a similar clock be 
installed in her house too. The 
same thing is said to have happened 
when the enterprising wife of one 
minister managedto getafrig. The file 
relating to demands for electric clocks 
and frigidaires in ministers’ houses 
should make interesting reading. 

The wife of one minister has 
constituted herself a special corres- 
pondent accredited to her husband. 
If newspaper reports of this man’s 
activities—particularly relating to 
his outstation doings—are any proof, 
ske seems to be doing a good job of 


it. The wife of another has recently 
begun to haunt the secretariat, on 
corridor practice. There is said to 
have been at least one embarrassing 
moment when an officer, politely but 
firmly, asked her to leave. 

It is not that things are just 
simmering;. they have come to the 
boil too. At a Poona meeting on 
May 26, some Congressmen are 
reported to have openly demanded 
the resignation of Sri Taleyarkhan, 
Minister for Civil Supplies. The meet- 
ing passed a mild resolution asking 
the government to set up machinery 
to hold the price line, but accord- 
ing to the Indian Express (Bombay 
edition, May 27,. page 1) Sri S.S. 
More, Congress M.P., “minced no 


S 
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words in attacking Mr Taleyarkhan ” 


and blamed those who appointed him _ 


as Minister for Supplies." 

` This anger is jparticular]y the 
result of the sugar muddle. ThC:e 
are no ration cards for sugar in 
Delhi, Calcutta, Madras or anywhere. 
But only in Bambay and some other 
cities of Maharashtra, ration cards 
are being issued and prices of non- 
rationed sugar have gone up very 
high. Yet Maharashtra is surplus 
insugar. There are nearly 30 facto- 
ries in this State. And what is more 
important, :17 of them are co-opera- 
tive factories. - : 

This position has been brought 
about as a matter of deliberate 
policy. In everyone of the co- 
operative factories, the government 
is the dominant shareholder. Yet 
there were days when nó sugar was 
available in a city like Poona. I 
have been told of an extreme instance 
when there was no sugar for sale in 
the co-operative consumers! store 
attached to the co-operative sugar 
factory at Dabadi near. Manmad. 
There was plenty frozen in the fac- 
tory's warehouses. 

Such failures in administration 
have begun to make people here wish 
for the return of Sri Chavan. Many 
Congressmen also feel the same way. 
But no such demand has been for- 
mally made, probably because of a 
sense of party discipline. This may 
well be something worth remember- 
ing if there really is to be a Cabinet 
reshuffle at Delhi. There is no rea- 
son why a Cabinet reshuffle should 
be only a method of getting rid of 
people who have stumbled or who are 
otherwise unwanted. It should be 
equally a method of improving admi- 


nistration. —G.N. Acharya 
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BENGAL RENAISSANCE-Ii1 





CONTRARY TRENDS 


by ANIRUDHA GUPTA, 


This is the third and concluding article of the series on Bengal Ren- 
aissance, a landmark in modern Indian history, by а scholzr who has specialis- 
ed in the period. In the present article, he deals with the revivalist phase, 
its positive contribution as well as its negative aspects. The two earlier 
articles appeared in Mainstream, May 11 and May 25. 


THE revivalist phase of the nine- 

teenth-century Renaissance in 
Bengal symbolised a revolt against, 
the prevailing attitude of total and 
uncritical imitation of the West 
which had become a fashion with 
the enlightened sections of, the Cal- 
cutta society. 


The same English education 


_which had produced, a generation 
‘earlier, zealous reformers who want- 


ed to discard everything that was 
backward and Indian, now generat- 
ed a new psychology among the new 
literates. The unlimited hopes about 
the regenerating role of foreign rule 
were fading out. Instead, a feeling 
of oppression—of being humiliated 
—was fast gaining ground. 

There was a new and growing 
awareness about the past greatness 
of India—the feeling that at no time 
“the Indians were a race of barba- 
rians". Along with this came the 
nostalgia about' reviving past deeds 
and glories and the yearning, though 
vague and nebulous, to see India 


standing on her feet again. 


Awareness of Heritage 

This yearning was best expressed 
through the writings of Bankim, 
Rangalal, Nabin Chandra Sen and 
Hem Chandra Banerji, whom Bipin 
Chandra Pal describes as "the poet 
of this new conflict and of racial 
self-respect and sensitive patriotism”. 

Various factors helped the growth 
of this revivalist trend in the renas- 
cent movement. In the first place, 
the startling discoveries and histori- 
cal researches about India's past 
gave a glimpse of the greatness of 
their own heritage which struck the 
literate Indians. \ 

Secondly, in the spheres of admi- 


nistration, law and medicine the per- 


formance of the Indians had shown 
beyond doubt that they could, if 
given the opportunity, prove them- 
selves not only equal but even 
superior to the White Sahibs. This 
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bred the feeling of self-confidence 
and perhaps, to a lesser degree the 
feeling of raeial arrogance. Indeed 
at one time or cther this feeling of 
racial distinction was bound to come 
up as an inseparable corollary of co- 
lonial rule. 

_ This was alsc the rezson why at 
a later date educated Indians got 
so excited about the victory: of the 
Japanese in the Russo-Japanese War 
in 1905. The enthusiasm was not so 
much due to the fact that Japan had 
won—which in their opinion “was 
not as ‘civilized’ as India"—but 
becaüse it was th» White people who 
had been defected in the war. 
Later of course when nationalist 
feeling became uppermost, this streak 
of “racialism” in our thinking widen- 
ed to encore and cheer the people 
of all other nations who gave a 
trouncing to the Britisk. To the 
later generation о? Indian nationalists 
it never occurred that Napoleon was 
an imperialist (‘after all how aptly 
he described the British as a nation 
of shop-keepers!’) that Bismarck was 
а crafty statesman (‘did Fe not build 
up world’s strongest nztion?) or 
that Kaiser was the worst land- 
grabber (‘what a fight he gave them, 
our imperialist masters!” 
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Galaxy of Personalities 


Thirdly, the sudden appearance 
of some of the most colourful and 
outstanding personalities, whose 
thoughts and teachings produced a 
tremendous impact on the minds of 
all sections ,of the ‘people, boosted 
up the new spirit. The saint of 
Dakhshineswar, Ramakrshna, be- 
came the Avatar of new Bengal and 
his disciple Swami Vivekananda, the 
prophet of new nationalism to the 
younger generation. 

In the literary field, the writings 
of Bankim Chanéra Chatterji stirred 
the new feeling to the highest pitch. 
Never before, nor perhaps later, had 
any book so profoundly moved the 


a larger section of the people. 


Bengali youth as his Ananda Math. 
Later in 1913, when Tagore 
received the Nobel Prize, it whetted 


and satisfied the new feelmg—'an 


Indian (of a subject race) has won 
world's greatest honour'. From com- 
parative obscurity, Tagore shot up 
to highest fame. He became Kavi 
Samrat, that is the emperor among 
poets. 

In political field, new leaders 
appeared. At one time the silvery 
voice of Surendra Nath Banerji had 
filled the minds of educated youth 
with pride and wonderment (for 
‘does he not speak English better 
than the Englishman?) but now 
other leaders had made their mark 
who by their example of sheer cou- 
rage and self-sacrifice drew enthu- 
siastic devotees around them like 
powerful magnets. Secret societies 
were formed under direct inspiration 
of such towering personalities as 
Rajnarain Bose, Arobindo Ghose 
and his brother Barindranath Ghose. 
Bipin Chandra Pal’s ideas about 
national education attracted more 
attention than the dry proceedings 
of the then Indian National Congress 
which in the eyes of the new genera- 
tion became no more than a “‘three- 
day Tamasha”. 


National Unity 


Fortunately, at this time there 
emerged important leaders in other 
parts of India who thought and 
acted in the same way as the new 
leaders of Bengal. The Arya Sama- 
jist movement of Swami Dayanand in 
Punjab and U.P., though reformist 
in character, forged links with the 
revivalist movement in Bengal. The 
works of Lajpat Rai and Tilak’s 
clarion call—"Swaraj is my birth 
right and I shall have it"—moved the 
youth of Bengal as much as the youth 
of Punjab and Maharashtra. 

The exchange of ideas across 
provincial barriers and inter-gather- 
ing and inter-mixing of leaders 
of different parts of India hastened 
the process of national unity. The 
consciousness of Indian unity per- 
haps came first from the earlier gene- 
ration of reformers and, in a limited 
sense, the early meetings of the Con- 
gress contributed to the growth of 
this sentiment. But upto this time 
the idea of unity was limited to a 
tiny minority of enlightened men; 
now the new leaders of the revivalist 
period brought this consciousness to 
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Both educated and uneducated 
Bengalis welcomed Dayanand as a 
great saint. Tilak’s imprisonment 
aroused nation-wide resentment and, 
the impassioned philosophy of 
nationalism as propounded by Aro- 
bindo earned him the respect of all 
sections of the Indian people. Indeed, 
a decade of meetings and sessions 
of Congress could not stir up the 
nationalist sentiment as much as was 
accomplished by a single hurricahe 
tour of India by Vivekananda, from 
Colombo to Almora. 


Image of Liberty 

The revivalist trend, therefore, 
contributed to the idea of national 
unity and later gave rise to the 
ideas of Swaraj and Swadeshi: Ав 
soon as the pride of belonging to a 
great and ancient nation became 
strong, the impatience to do away 
with foreign rule also began to grow. 
The image of liberty became some- 
thing hallowed by the memory of 
India’s greatness. It could no more 
fit in with the pitiful appeals of the 
Liberal Congressmen to get a few 
more posts in the administration. 
No, it was argued that independence, 
or self-rule or Swaraj, was not some- 
thing which could be handed over by 
a foreign power, it was some- 
thing pre-ordained—decreed by God 
Himself. ET i 

Giving expression to, this new 


image of independence, Arobindo. 


Ghose wrote: "Swaraj is not the 
colonial form of government or 
any form of government. It means 
the fulfilment of our national life...". 

This new philosophy was some- 


: child-marriage, 





ceed to point out its limitations. 
Even though, during this period 
paeans to the-glories of India were 
sung and-efforts were made to defend 
the Indian mode of life (including 
caste system and untonchability), 
a strong current of reform under- 
lined this kind of thinking. 

. Nobody was more forceful in 
defending Hindu civilization as 
Bankim Chandra Chatterji; yet what 
he attempted was “‘a re-examination, 


a reinterpretation and a readjustment ` 


of our old theology and ethics in the 
light of the most advanced modern 
thought,” as Bipin Chandra , Pal 


‘pointed. out. 


Swami Dayanand, in spite of his 
fenaticism, condemned casteism, and. 
propagated inter- 
caste marriages and wrote commen- 
teries on the Vedas which differed 
fundamentally from the old commen- 
taries “all of which he rejected and 
did not consider as binding on his 
followers". - EM: 

Similarly even though Ram- 


_ krishna ‘himself was a devotee of 


Mother Kali, he preached the essen- 
tial unity of all religions as final 
truth. Ҙ х 


Revivalist Shortcomings 

The fact. of the matter was that 
the revivalist movement itself was a 
product of modern thinking—tlie re- 
discovery of India in a scientific age. 
But the shortcomings of the revivalist 
phase and its dangers have also to be 
noted. Its mode of expression 
brought two ünhealthy trends. First, 
Indian revivalism at the end came to 
signify only Hindu revivalism. Se- 





and more that heroic deeds of our 


ancestors must be recalled to enthuse .~ 


the masses. Hence, the great cou- 
rage and sacrifice of the Rajputs 
were recalled. The courageous resis- 
tance of Rana Pratap to the advanc- „/ 
ing army of the Mughals, Shivaji’s 
daring deeds and even Ranjit Singh’s 


-prowess became constant themes in 


Bengali literature. | 

The historical novels of Bankim 
centred оп . such events; even 
Tagore wrote stirring poems illustrat- 
ing the heroism of Sikh Banda and 
Guru Govind Singh. 

This new wave of Hindu hero 
worship naturally had its repercus- ' 
sions. In Bengal where the Muslims 
were still backward and constituted 
the poorer sections of the people, 
such kind ofthinking naturally creat- 
ed misapprehensions which the ortho- 
dox mullahs and laterthe British ex-, 
ploited. It should, however, be under- 
stood that at least so far as the pro- 
vince of Bengal was concerned the 
differences between the Hindus and 
Muslims originated mainly on econo- 
mic grounds. But later other factors, 
social, psychological and political 


'gave these differences a communal 


colour, a subject which demands 
separate treatment. 


Again, in the name of nationalism 7 


many social evils and blind faiths 
were defended which even in the light 
of the teachings of revivalist thinkers . 
had no justification. ` І 
Finally, as the revivalist phase 
сату” :o its completion, and the living 
thoughts of the great men turned into 
a soul-less creed, unscientific attitude 
to various problems became pro- 
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KASHMIR AND APPEASEMENT 


Tt is unfortunate that Mainstream 
which is usually realisti and prc- 
gressive, has joined the chorus of the, 
moncpoly press, in advoceting appez- 
sement of Pakistan at all costs. Ia 
your editorial of May 18, you have 
condemned as bullies those wh» 
ask for vacation of Pakistani aggres- 
sion, and under the feature "New 
Delhi Skyline" in the issue of May 
25, you have tried to present Pakis- 
tan in a favourable light by saying 
that Pakistan’s surprise termination 
of the talks was meant to impress 
America more than India. 

But the history of Kashmir pro- 
blem shows that it is Pakistan who 
is playing the bully. It is India 
who has been offering concessicn 
after concession, whereas Pakistan 
hes never even showed any sign of 
reascnableness. Mr Bhutto's latest 
stunt at Delhi was just another of 
Pakistan's bullying tactics. 

There are newspapers in India 
who understandably want us to 
believe that the Western Powers ard 
Pakistan do not see eye to eye with 
eech other on the Kashmir problera, 
and that these selfless benevoleat 
Powers are trying hard to persuade 
Pakistan to be more reasonable to- 
warcs their beloved India. Even 
though they attribute tke difficulties 
to Pakistan's stubbornness they do 
not want to condemr Pakistan's 
leaders. This is asking us to forget 
the pas: history of the Kashmir 
problem which proves more than 
anything else that the  so-callzd 
Kashmir problem is nothing but a 
creation of Anglo-American in- 
trigues. 

The real reason behind Pakis- 
tan’s obstinacy is the backing of 
these Powers and also their belef 


on the Indian side. First we asked 
them to vacate aggression. They just 
ignoredit. Then Sri Nehru “boldly” 
offered to regularise the Cease-Fire 
line. They just said, ‘No’. Now we 
are again boldly offering more terri- 
tories and still do not make it clear 
that we will not yield more. 

Despite Sardar Swaran Singh's 
claim that the talks have not preju- 
diced the original positions of both 
parties, Mr Bhutto knows that the 
present round of concessions will be 
firm commitments and also he has 
every reason to expect more conces- 
sions when the rext round of talks 
will be arranged by the  Anglo- 
Americans. That is why he incere- 
moniously terminated the talks at 
Delhi. 

We should not blame others for 
the difficulties which are our own 
creation. Can it be that Jammu & 
Kashmir State is not as much saczed 
to us as those areas claimed by 
China? At least, recent efforts by 
a section of the press as well as the 
utterances of some politicians defi- 
nitely give rise to such a doubt. 


Jullundur S. Bhavani Атта 


Editor Replies: In our edi- 
torial (May 18) we wanted to stress 
that the demand for vacation of 
aggression is an unrealistic slogan in 
today’s context, and that was why 
the wise offer of settlement along 
Cease-Fire line was made by the 
Prime Minister. A settlement of a 
long-stanaing dispute taking into 
account the realities of the situation 
does not by any means amount to 
appeasement. (See also page 11) 


z^ 


TWO BENGAL NOTABILITIES 

[ thank you for publishing Sri 
Anirudha Gupta's three interesting 
articles on the Bengal Renaissance. 
I thank the writer also on his attempt 
to give us a fine picture of a chapter 
of out Natioaal History. But while 
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present-day youth of India (and by 
young Bengal too). Brohmobandhob 
was born in 1861 in the village of 
‘Khanyan’ (Hooghly District). His 
real name was Bhabanicharan Ban- 
dyopadhyay. He was a great writer. 
He was one of the greatest editors 
of the time. After the death of 
Swami Vivekananda, Upadhyay: 
went to the West. and delivered a 
serics of lectures оп Indian Philoso- 

d Hindu Religion. 





SENSE ON LANGUAGE 


Іт had been expected that the Official Language Bill 
providing for the continuance of English would take the 
edge off criticism from the South. 


But the agitation is being kept alive by the Dravida 
Munnetra Kazhagam, ably supported by Sri C. Raja- 
gopalachari. That the leadership of the Swatantra Party 
is deeply divided on this issue and hence is unable to 
take a positive line is no secret. This, however, does 
not prevent Sri Rajagopalachari from making clear his 
intention to make the fullest use of this additional stick 
to beat the Government with. The ОМК leader.hip 
would naturally like to take maximum advantage of the 
support of so powerful a personality. 


There can be no doubt that for various reasons, 
language has become the most délicate and difficu't 
national issue. Chief among these reasons. is the un- 
thinking and irrational fanaticism of the protagonists 
of Hindi, whose aggressive attitude gives substance to 
the fears of the non-Hindi-speaking population. 


And it is precisely these fears on which the shrewd 
Swatantra leader as well as the mob orators of the DMK 
are playing. Atthe moment they are trying to work out 
a plan of agitation which will strengthen both. 


The DMK leadership, which has evidently begun to 


realize that the glamour of alliterative oratory is wearing 
off rather fast and that without a positive programme 
to enthuse the masses, their party will be driven to.the 
wilderness, has not been slow to. take advantage of the 
fears generated by the Hindi fanatics. The advice, guic- 
ance and active collaboration of Sri Rajagopalachari 
meant a substantial accretion of strength. Hence the 
decision on a big agitational programme. 


It is no accident that both C.R. and the D.M.K. 
leaders have spoken and decided on these lines withia 
days of each other. It is all part of a plan: the plan is 
not to save Tamil or English or even to oust Hindi; it is 
rather to capitalise it as a lever against the Congress 
Raj. For the moment this aspect takes a prominent 
place in C.R.’s grand strategy. The only snag is that the 
rank and file of the DMK is divided on association with 
other parties, including Swatantra, in such an agitation; 
many of them want the DMK to go it alone. But finally 
the party dictator will decide about this. 


The dangers inherent in such a situation, in our view, 
are not sufficiently appreciated either by those wielding 
power or by those in the Opposition who do not want 
Swatantra to grab power in this country. 


=ven Dr Lohia, who appears to take a more sensible 
line than the Hindi fanatics, has failed to understand the 
consequences of his actions and his utterances. His 
opposition to English is historically the right approach; 


_ but his insistence on English being thrown out here and 


now is at the moment unrealistic. And it is not made any 
the easier of solution by his bland assertion that he only 
wants some Indien language, not necessarily Hindi, to 
take the place of English. Obviously, so ticklish a pro- 
blem cannot be solved in such a naive manner. 


Itis necessary now for the leadership of the Congress 
as vell as of the other parties which believe in national 
unity and integration to devise à formula which will 
finely convince the non-Hindi-speaking population of 
India that there is no danger of their legitimate interests 
in respect of education and employment suffering at 
any time іп the future. The decision to continue English 
for “һе time being only evades the basic issue, which is 
that of evolving a language which will serve as the link 


~ 


language among the States of India. 


Even Hindi may not be unacceptable ultimately, 
despite its protagonists. But the point to be understood 
is that an atmosphere has been created in which theimpo- 
sition of Hindi will be deeply resented. Nothing that is 
forced on the people can succeed in a democracy. 


The wisest course would be for the leaders of the 
different parties believing in national unity to sit down 
together and work out a method by which the Official 
Lanzuage:can be introduced gradually and painlessly. 
If Hindi cannot be that language, no great harm is done. 
Even a new language, simple and easily understood 
in all parts of India, can be evolved. The only criterion to 
be borne in mind is that such a language should be accept- 
able to the people of the different regions. 


All that is needed on the part of the leaders is the 
wiscom and ability to understand the situation obtain- 
ing and the determination to forge a positive planto meet 
it, without being inhibited by extraneous and irrelevant 
considerations. 





Approaching Adivasi 


THE LONG-AV/AITED merger of tae Jharkhand Party into 
the Congress—scheduled to be sanctified this week— 
marks an important step in the country's political align- 
ments. 

Sri Jaipal Singh, the ebullient leader of the adivasis, 
has had many rounds of talks in the past for this merger. 
Apart from differences over the details of such a 
merger, an over-riding consideration which has through- 
out made Jharkhand leadership cautious in approach- 
ing the Congress has been the fzar of outside encroach- 
ment into their native culture. It is no secret that many 
of the tribal people have accepted withoutt repidation the 
coming in of missionaries but have resisted inroads by 
Congressite elements. 

This cannot be wholly expla:ned by the anti-national 
poison sometimes spread by foreign missionaries among 
tribal people. Rather, this fear is born out of the 
experience of early intrusion by exploiting elements who 
donning the khadi cap did not hesitate to fleece the 
unsophistioated tribals. In scme cases, the imposi- 
tion of what may be termed Hindi culture has evoked 
violent resentment among them. In other cases, 
administrative highhandedness on the tribal people has 
recoiled on the Congress as the couniry’s ruling party. 

With the merger of the Jtarkhand Party it will be 
necessary fo- Congress leadership to handle tribal pro- 
blems with care and circumspection. The advantage 
of closer consultation and advice from a widely- 
acclaimed acivasi leader like Sri Jaipal Singh should be 
made full use-of. For this is аг aspect of the Jharkhand 
merger whica has far greater importance than the fact 
that Sri Binodanand Jha’s гае unstable position inside 
the Bihar Congress legislature party will get new accre- 
ction of strergth by the admission of 20 adivasi MLAs 
into its fold. ў 


С orrect Lead 


WHILE CORRUPTION charges against Ministcrs are not 
exactly rare nowadays, it is unusual for a Pradesh Con- 
gress chief openly to press investigations into allega- 
tions of cor-uption against mrnisters belonging to the 
same party. Whatever might be the reason, the stand 
taken by the Kerala Pradesh Congress President, SriC.K. 
Govindan Nair, in demanding a probe into charges 
against the Chief Minister and the Industries Minister, 


is bound to be welcomed by a very wide circle. His | 
reported thíeat of resignations, hould his demand- be . 


shelved, shows the firmness with which he has been pur- 
suing the case. . 

In the complex politics of Kerala, the question of 
ministerial corruption is gettiag mixed up with caste 
and communal loyalties. Tke attachments of the 
‘Liberation’ struggle days continue to express themselves 
on most unexpected issues. Yet, Sri Govindan Nair’s 
forthright stand will be welcomed by all sections interest- 
ed in cleaning up our public life à 


Now that the A.I.C.C. is seized of the case, it is only 
to be hoped that there would be no soft-pedalling of the 
issue on'the plea that any action might precipitate a 
Ministerial crisis. It is true that in any exposure of a 
case of corruption, interested quarters might try to reap 
the harvest. And in this case, there are indications that 
Sri Shankar’s opponents might make a bid to install Sti 
Chacko as Chief Minister. 

However, the prospect of such a crisis involving the 
fate of ministers should not deflect Sri Govindan Nair 
from the very correct course he has taken to lay bare the 
shortcomings in his own party itself. 

It is only to be hoped that such an example will be 
emulated by other forthright Congress leaders in setting 
their own houses in order. 


Bokaro Stakes 


е” 
WITHIN A SHORT SPACE ОҒ a few days, Steel Minister, 
Sri Subramaniam has stressed that the Bokaro plant shall 
come up, “with or without American aid". The 
chequered contortions of American dilemma over 
Bokaro are now almost taxing Indian patience. . 

When Mr Dean Rusk came, he was reported to hav 
made it clear that further negotiations on Bokaro could 
not be taken in hand until September, that is, only 
after the Aid Bill had been passed by U.S. Congress. 
Since then, hopes were revived with Mr Kennedy’s pub- 
lic recommendation of the project. Sri Т.Т. Krishna- 
machari also tried his hand in lobbying for it during his 
American trip and even wanted to sell it to U.S. 
authorities by laying it thick that there was no ideological 
bar to private participation in investing in the project. 
But he too could bring little of tangible assurance. 

Sri Subramaniam has, however, been, meticulously 
scrupulous in not discussing in public the prospect of 
Soviet assistance for Bokaro. Perhaps as the Steel 
Minister, interested in furthering Indo-American coope- 
ration, he was anxious not to inject cold-war norms into 
negotiations for the project. But the way Ameri- 


-can authorities have been floundering over this simple 


case of economic co-operation for a heavy-industry pro- 
ject in a developing economy, has only helped to show 
up the weakness of free-enterprise politics under which 
public sector has no place of its own. 

It is known that American Ambassador, Professor 
Galbraith, is keenly interested in the early setting up of 
the project in the public sector. But the die-hard opi- 
nion of the powerful Wall Street interests, supplemented 
by the active lobby of our own private sector—whose 
ramifications reach out to Washington—are standing in 
the way. | ` < 

Sri Subramaniam’s firm but dignified reminder 
—despite open American irritants—that Bokaro itself 
cannot be made dependent on American magnani- 
mity underlines the tenacity with which the Govern- 


' ment has to fight for the building of a State-owned 


sector. The early history ofthe public-sector steel plants 
in this country shows that without Soviet initiative 
it would have been almost impossible for us to break the 
vicious cordon of private enterprise. Bokaro shows that 
the fight has not ended. 


MAINSTREAM 


Nefa's Personality 


THE CORRECT APPROACH to the tribal problem was stress- 
ed by the Prime Minister last week when he set at rest 
all speculations—and pressures too—about the merger 
of the Nefa into the State of Assam. 

For years, a section of Assamese opinion has been 
getting excited over the demand for the absorption of the 
Nefa into Assam. The Government of India has consis- 
tently resisted this attempt, and instead, worked оит, 
what has come to be known, the Philosophy of Nefz. 
It is not a mere question of cordoning off a backward 
region. What is móre important has been the impera- 
tive need of protecting the simple tribal people of Nefa 
from the marauding grip of traders and money-lenders 
from outside. Such incursions can also despoil the 


1 


land and upset their traditional modes of cultivation as 
also their customs and culture. The very personality of . 
the area would have been violently disturbed had this ' 
been permitted. : 

The recent experience of the people of Nefa facing the 
Chinese attack and the consequences of armed opera- 
tions over their peaceful mountains have once more em- 
phasised the need for special attention being paid to the 
development of the region while letting the people pro- 
gress in accordance with their genius and culture. To 
raise clamour for the merger of this strategically 
sensitive region into the neighbouring Assam will be sui- 
cidal. It will create new problems without solving any 
of the old. It was therefore very-appropriate that any 
talk of Nefa’s merger into Assam was scotched by 
the Prime Minister with a categoric veto. 
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FRESH BREEZE FROM MOSCOW ж 
* PEKING’S HOT AND COLD 


ALTHOUGH New Delhi is dull in 

the high summer of June, the 
momentous implications of the 
announcement of an impending high- 
level conference in Moscow for a test 
ban have not been lost to many 
observers, both official and: non- 
official, here. 

Jt is regarded here as almost 
a turning point in  cold-war 
history in which Mr Kennedy’s 
initiative has beea welcomed as 
striking. As for the Soviet Premier, 
President Radhakrishnan’s tribute to 
his readiness for accommodation— 
made during his only television inter- 
view in America—teflects the extent 
of New Delhi's appreciation. 

Coming as it does, in the wake of 
the Geneva agreement on Hot Line 
project, the new move towards the 
July meeting in Moscow of the re- 
presentatives of the Big Three, is 
taken here as part of a significant 
chain of events which may have far- 
reaching implications for the world 
as a "whole. 

So far as this country is con- 
cerned, there is a special interest in 
these developments. It has not been 
missed here that this mid-July meet- 
iug in Moscow will come almost 
immediately after the Sino-Soviet 
ideological debate scheduled to 
start on July 5 in the same Soviet 
Capital. Observers stress the link 
between the two. 

Mr Khrushchev could not possi- 
bly have taken the lead for this Big- 
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Three meeting unless he was sure of 
holding his ground firmly and un- 
deviatingly against Chiuese blandish- 
ments. The pronounced Soviet pub- 
licising of Yugoslavia as a socialist 
country as also its recent triumph 
in winning over the goodwill and 
friendship of Fidel Castro are taken 
here as signs of a clear warning to 
China that no capitulation on any 
basic issue of the disputes is to be 
accepted by Mcscow at the coming 
conference between Chinese and 
Soviet Communist leaders. 

The analysis of, Soviet develop- 
ments which New Delhi has received 
from its accrecited representatives 
in the Communist world in recent 
weeks makes it clear that there is no 
apprehension here that Mr Khrush- 
chev might have to give in to the 
Chinese pressure. Information from 
authoritative Yugoslav circles also 
confirms the same estimate. It has 
not escaped notice here that the in- 
explicably hard line that Mr.Khru- 
shchev recently took against Soviet 
writers and artists has evoked com- 
ments from the top circles of Polish 
and Italian Communists. The stand- 
ing of the latter in Moscow has no 
doubt been enhanced by Mr Toglia- 
tti’s striking success in the recent 
Italian elections. 

. The categorio Soviet assurance 
of steadfast support to India on the 
Kashmir question—carefully secured 
by our Ambassador in Moscow on 
the eve of Sir Zefrullah Khan’s visit 





to the Soviet Union—has come as a 
relief to New Delhi. Itismore than 
likely that this might reinforce the 
stand of those here who are opposed 
to making any major concession on 
the issue of Kashmir as a result of 
Western pressures. 

While Sri Humayun Kabir's visit 
has helped to open up new possibi- 
lities for cultural exchanges between 
the two countries, Sri Manubhai 
Shah's talks in Moscow have hasten- 
ed the process of further trade colla- 
boration. The new Indo-Soviet trade 
agreement proposes not only to 
double the value of trade between the 
two countries—it has already risen 
from Rs 60 million in 1955 to Rs 600 
million today—but also provides to 
raise the share of manufactured and 
semi-processed goods in the Soviet 
imports. Brighter prospects are expe- 
cted in Indo-Soviet relations. 


* * ж 


WHILE reports have been trickl- 

ing in from Colombo Powers 
that only a formal low-level meeting 
of officials of the two countries 
would satisfy Peking—and this way 
the Chinese acceptance of the Co- 
lombo proposals could be ensured— 
the climate for a Sino-Indian meeting 
is being hardly created by the spate of 
abusive attacks against this country 
that has come in recent weeks from 
Peking. 

The latest in this round is 
Mr Chou En-lai’s bitter attack in 
course of an interview to a Nepalese 
Press delegation when “‘war hysteria” 
and “Ғавсізі-ІКе” treatment were 
ascribed to India in dealing with the 
Chinese internees. 

What has come as a gem is the 


report of the Chinese Premier’s 
. interview to a delegation of Pakistani 
journalists sometime ago when he 
seemed to justify Pakistan’s entry 
into Seato and Cento as a defensive 
measure against Indian expansion- 
ism! This Alice-in-wonderland over- 
ture то Pakistan is regarded here as 
part of the grand strategy to isolate 
India. One recalls here Mr Mao Tse 
Tung’s reported remark at a closed- 
door session with some foreign dele- 
gations in the summer of 1959 
when he had referred to Prime 
Minister Nehru as having two faces, 
of which one was that of the Devil. 
The only improvement in Peking’s 
assessment in these four years seems 
to be that Nehru, in Chinese eyes, 
no longer has two faces but one, and 
thet of course is that of the Devil 
incarnate. 

The over-all significance of this 
propaganda drive seems to be that 
while making a show of reasonable- 
ness to Colombo powers, Peking 
wants India come to the conference 
table with this humiliating back- 
ground music being played all the 
time. What Peking perhaps has 
missed is that this calculated lie 
might act as a boomerang, since it 
. is felt here that the reactions in the 
Afro-Asian world will almost defini- 
tely go against China, making it 
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easier for New Delhi to explain to 
them why it is insisting on Peking's 
full acceptance of the Colombo pro- 
posals. 


With all these developments on 
the diplomatic front, New, Delhi is 
keeping a constant vigil particularly 
along the Sikkim-Tibet border. The 
recent Chinese complaint about 
Indian intrusion across Nathu La 
coupled with their proposal for joint 
investigation of the region is taken 
here as a cunning move on the part 


.of Peking to make this sector of 


the frontier “alive”, turning it also 
into a part of the disputed claim, 
though by China's own admission 
as late as in December 1959, 
the boundary here “has long been 
formal delimited and there is 
neither any discrepancy between the 
maps nor any dispute in practice.” 


This new move is regarded as 
rather ominous, for it indicates that 
Peking might be spoiling for trouble, 


involving the Sikkimese people, try- . 


ing to sell to them that India had 
unnecessarily embroiled them in 
this clash. New Delhi however is 
keeping in close touch with the Sik- 
kimese authorities and there is hard- 
ly any room for misunderstanding, 
whatever be the nature of the 
Chinese mischief. 


New History Teacher 


- Chou En-Lai’s interview to Pakistani journalists: *Pakistan's defensive 
alliance with Seato and Cento is a matter of necessity against Indian 
: aggressive designs." 


EVEN before President Radha- 
krishnan left the shores of Ameri- 
ca, Mr Dean Rusk, by his testimony 
before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, brought a sense of 
realism into Indo-American relations 
and the problems that stood in the 
way of closer understanding. A 
chance remark by Dr Radhakrishnan 
towards the end of his television inter- 
view—‘“I think President Kennedy is 
anxious to aid India. That is what 
I gather. He will do his best"—was 
magnified by the press as almost a 


‘firm U.S. commitment to go all out 


to reinforce our defencerequirements. 


Mr.  Rusk's testimony has 
made it amply clear to New: Delhi 
that there is hardly any appreciable 
change in Washington’s soft-corner 
approach towards Pakistan, parti- 
cularly оп the Kashmir issue. Care- 
ful observers point out that Mr 
Rusk has taken the issue back to the 
position prevailing before the recent 
series -of Indo-Pak ministerial level 
talks started. It is also surmised here 
that the knowledge of this American 
stand very possibly might have en- 
couraged Mr Bhutto in his intran- 
sigence in the last round of the talks. 
And it is considered more than like- 
ly here that it was after having made 
sure of this official American stand 
that President Ayub made the те-. 
ported plea for mediation by 
0.8. President. 


One of the likely consequences of 
the disclosure of this authentic 
American attitude on the question of 
Kashmir will be a stiffening of the 
Indian approach to the proposal of 
Third-Party mediation. Mr Rusk’s 
stand almost underscores the Pakis- 
tani clamour for plebiscite, it is 
feared here. 


Meanwhile, high-level examina- 
tion of Sri Krishnamachari’s report 
of his talks in Britain and America 
is believed to have made it clear that 
American arms aid would be just 
enough for us to hold on in case of 
another Chinese attack, for a short 
period before the Western powers 
—particularly U.S. air armada— 
could step in to hit back on the 
Chinese. TTK could hardly get any 
assurance of assistance in setting up 
new ordnance factories, so very 
necessary for the sustained equipp- 
ing of an expanded army. Disap- 
pointment is writ large also over 
the aid grants by the Paris meeting 
of the Aid-India club last week. 
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PSP AT CROSSROADS 


“THE nation as it were, stands at 
the crossroads, where every 
that radiates ou: is not necessarily the 


` right road.” 


These words of Sri Asoka Mehta, 
taken from his speech before the 
National Conference of the party of 
which he was- th2 chairman, can very 
well be used with regard to the fate 
of the Praja Socialist Party itself. 
With the party holding its last con- 
ference in Bombay in November 
1959— a break of more than three 
eventful years during which every 
major political party has already 
done its own review and chalked out 
its line of acticn—the PSP confer- 
ence in Bhopal last week-end could 
hardly go through an “agonising 
reappraisal” tha: its chairman want- 
ed to undertake. 

Even in the test of days, the PSP 
had had to put up with a rather 


: amorphous ideological hodge-podge 


in its leadership. Between Acharya 
Kripalani and Dr Lohia, for instance 
—both belonged to the same party 
ten years ago—the common digits 
in terms of socialism could hadly 
be any, and practically the only over- 
riding consideration that kept them 
together was the negative attitude to- 
wards the Congress rule. Even on that 
score, while the militant wing re- 
presented by Lohia never compromis- 
ed—and had to eventually leave the 
PSP fold—the Acharya passed 
through many personal vicissitudes 
which often determined his proximity 
to or remoteness from the Congress. 

It is likely to be forgotten in the 
glow of the Amroha victory, that 
there were moments in recent past 
when the Acharya's re-entry into 
the Congress would have surprised 
few, and they may be pardoned 
for suspecting that his role of an anti- 
Congress crusader on behalf of the 
Right was to a large measure born 
out of soure-grape frustration. 


Three Trends 

If Acharya K-ipalani is no long- 
er a PSP personality, the impact of 
his politics could be felt among 
many of the delegates who met at 
the Bhopal Confezence. In fact, this 
National Confererce has shown that 
the PSP is torn between acute ideolo- 
gical differences. These were however 


"Wo. ғ tary 
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not sharply posed in clear-cut terms 
but came out in the attitudes not 
only to the Congress but to the other 
Opposition parties. 2 

Broadly, three diszinct trends 
came out at Bhopal. There were 
those who were interested in having 
a truce with the Congress rather than 
go whole hog w-th the Jen Sangh and 
the Swatantra. There were others 
who would not consider the Swatan- 


tra and the Jar Sangh as the more . 


implacable opponents than the Con- 
gress. And there were the Gandhi- 
‘tes who seemed to prefer an accent on 
a constructive programme without 
prejudice towa-ds any, counting 
allies from issue to issue. 


Rank and File 


All these had their imprint on the 
leadership itself. There was thus no 
awareness of tae authority of a 
leadership in command throughout 
the three-day sessions. It is this 
absence of an effective leadership at 
the helm which accounts for the ex- 
traordinary dispiay of rank-and-file 
initiative throughout, particularly in 
the discussion on the Government's 
economic policy 

The strange spectable of the 
Chairman of a pzrty himself claiming 
to be as helpless as Cassandra—as 
Sri Asoka Меша fond!y pictured 
himself to be— a sure testimony 
of the ineffectiveness of the leader- 
Ship, despite the crucial importance 
of the timing of the confezence itself. 
A peculiar co-ex'stence between the 
conflicting trends could ba easily no- 
ticed, and the unanimity in the final 
votings on the resolutions was no 
index of the prevailing divergences. 

“А noticeable feature of the session 
was that though every group attacked 
the Communists—the main political 
resolution referred to them as try- 
ing to escape the wrath of the people 
by posing as the champiors of plann- 
ed economic deve_opment—there was 
a marked absence of vitriolic acri- 
mony against them that could possi- 
bly be expected at a PSP conference 
at this juncture. For one thing, it 
seemed that an uaalloyed broadside 
against Communists has czased to be 
a cementing factor in keeping the 
ranks together. And «lso there 
appeared to be an 1ncanny uncertain- 


ty about the future battle for winning 
mass support which might have made 
a substantial section reluctant to 
lay down any ban on meeting the 
Communists for any mass action. 

Such a situation would not have 
been thought of six months ago; and 
the rumbling discontent over еэпо- 
mic hardships seems to be -forcing 
new political contours on practically 
every political party in the country. 

Although it was not officially dis- 
cussed, there was a distinct question- 
ing among the delegates regarding the 
upshot of the recent by-elections and 
the PSP’s balance sheet in the con- 
tests. What has struck many dele- 
gates is that despite the windfall for 
the critics of the Government in the 
recent electoral battles, thanks to the 
Chinese attack and Sri Morarji's 
budget, the PSP could hardly capita- 
lise in this favourable situation. The 
Socialists and the Swatantras have 
scored, while the Jan Sangh has 
come to' be regarded as a force of 
importance. Even the Communists 
in their present discomfiture have 
done better than the PSP. 

Inevitably this would touch off 
heart searching. And few in thé con- 
ference were satisfied with Sri Ásoka 
Mehta's Johnsonian warning: “We 
can hope to operate in the somewhat 
uncertain middle of zone political 
efforts." 


Foreign Policy 


On the issue of foreign policy, 
Sri Asoka Mehta's brief speech had 
very little to say. In fact it did not 
plug hard in true PSP style, the fail- 
ure of Government's China policy, 
which was the central theme of prac- 
tically all the other speeches. An 
amendment moved by a delegate 
demanding reconsideration of the 
policy of non-alignment was rejected. 

But these were not indicative of 
the strong denunciation that the 
session heard of the ‘Nehru foreign 
policy. The official resolution. on 
Chinese aggression moved by Sri 
Kamath, who went in^for the full 
play of all his instinctive heroics, 
referred to the "shaken" confidence 
of the people at the Government's 
"failure" to defend the country. It 
also took into account the adverse 
reactions among other Asian nations. 


The spectacular passing of an 
amendment moved by two Maha- 
rashtra delegates demanding Ше 
resignation of the Government over 
the China policy, in fect, made tio 
material departure from.the official 
stand itself. For, the original draft 
resolution moved by Sri. Kamath 
also asked for the replacement of the 
Мелги Government. 

Sri Kamath’s own zttacks against 
the Prime Minister ably supplement- 
ed by Sri Hem Barua’s contribution, 
ac-ually set the tone of the confer- 
ence, and it was but a logical step 
that the amendment giving the 
Government notice to quit should 
have been passed. Presumably 
the original draft did not go so 
far, out of consideration for Sri 
Asoka Mehta’s political stand which 
could hardly stomach ап all-out 
broadside against the Government. 

Although the amendment de- 
manding Srimati Irdira Gandhi’s 
resignation from the {chairmanship 
of the Central Citizens Council was 
finally dropped, plenty of: attacks 
were made on her reported remark 
during the Amroha by-election cam- 
paign about the barrenness of the 
disputed territory in Ladakh. Signi- 
ficant was a remark by Sri Barua 
that Smt. Gandhi was non-aligned 
in favour of the Sov.et Union. 


Programme 

An embarrassing moment came 
for the chairman (wno is conspicu- 
ously active in the Central Citizens 
Defence Committee) when some dele- 
gates demanded that PSP members 
should resign from such committees. 
Finally, only an amendment was 
accepted which demanded that the 
working of the Citizens Defence 
Committees should be ‘above board’ 
and not misused for party ends. 

The eight-point programme of 
action covered a wide ground from 
the prices of essential goods to the 
nationalisation of sugar indus- 
try; from the effec-ive implementa- 
tion of land reforms to the aboli- 
tion of the privy purses; from ceiling 
on incomes to action on hoarders. 
What is interesting however is the 
absence of any direct call for a cam- 
paign agairst the new taxes imposed 
by Sri Morarji—zgainst which а 
large spectrum of public opinion in 
this country, from the Swatantra to 
the Communists, ircluding a section 
of the Congress, are raising their 
үотсе. Perhaps Sri Asoka Mehta’s 


! 
testimonial to the Morarji budget 
stood as a deterrent against such an 
open offensive on the taxes. 

The official resolution made a 
significant analysis that the present 
crisis in the country is “largely a pro 
duct of the incompetence of the rul- 
ing party and its wrong policies, 
making it possible for the forces of 
reaction to put up concerted efforts 
to muster opposition to the planned 
economic development and поп- 
alignment." One is tempted to ask 
how far such a stand justified PSP's 
recent electoral campaign alignment 
‘with parties and groups that are 
opposed both to planned economy 
and the policy of non-alignment. 
While Sri Goray attacked Dr Lohia 
as being ‘full of idiosyncracies’, the 
resolution that he moved stressed: 
“Vigorous opposition to the ruling 
party and effective challenge to its 
power is the need of the hour". ^ 


Divergent Approaches 
During the discussions 


other parties came up very clearly. 
Sri Chandrasekhar, M.P., could not 
allow PSP to join hands with Right 
Wing, while Dr Ram Chandra 
Shukla, Chairman of the U.P. Unit, 
stressed that PSP should not go 
along with the Congress. Sri Danda- 
wate from Maharashtra was oppos- 
ed to alliances with Right parties 
while Sri Om Parkash from U.P. 
thought Congress was hundred times 
better than such parties. Sri Goray 
also held that the PSP could have no 
truck with Rightist parties like the 
Swatantra and Jan Sangh. The lone 
crusader for Gandhian faith was 
Dr P.C. Ghosh who, along with his 
objections to the Compulsóry Depo- 
sit scheme and affluent living by 
Ministers, warned that if the PSP 
lost faith in Gandhian path, “I will 
have no faith in Party itself”. 

The question of Socialist unity 
found significant reactions. Dr Faridi 
of U.P. was for doors to be kept 
open while Dr P.C. Ghosh urged for 
a better deal towards Dr Lohia. 
Dr Maheshwari of U.P. was surpris- 
ed that some of the top leaders were 
not prepared to call Jan Sangh a 
communal organisation, while Dr 
Shibnath Banerjee thundered against 
soft corner being shown towards 
Nehru. Sri Goray seemed to be 
most critical of any alliance with 
Dr Lohia’s Socialist Party. 

With all the digs at Dr Lohia 


that 
followed, divergent approaches to- 


and his party, the conference in its 
totality kept the question opén and 
it is yet to be seen what next step will 
be taken by the new leadership. 

The election of Sri S.M. Joshi 
and his first statement, as the new 
Chairman of the PSP envisaged a 
definite effort on the part of the PSP 
leadership for a concerted campaign 
against Congress Raj. The defeat of 
Sri Kamath in the contest for the 
chairmanship may very well be taken 
as indicative of the mood of the 
majority: they would like to have a 
militant opposition role of the party 
but would not like it to be squander- 
ed in rabid demagogy a la Swatantra. 

Sri Joshi on the other hand has 
the unique advantage in his party 
of having no subjective allergy 
against the Lohia Socialist Party, 
while his long united-front associa- 
tion with Sri Dange in both the 
Samyukta Maharashtra Samiti and 
the Bombay trade union movement 
does not rule out the prospect of 
certain opening even towards Com- 
munists on specific issues of cam- 
paign. 


Cassandra Quits 


No survey of the Bhopal con- 
ference could be complete without 
a reference to the singularly isolated 
role of the retiring Chairman, Sri 
Asoka Mehta. His speech though 
brief, was replete with his charac- 
teristic abstractionist formulations 
—"the need for a new creative res- 
ponse”; “іп the cradle of crisis, con- 
fusion can prove fatal"; “modernism 
and opposition were not necessarily 
identical"; "the prevalent mood. is 
to duck the dilemma rather than 
shatter it". 

But his leaning towards the Con- 
gress could be clearly seen in his 
carefully worded observation that 
“only-the edge of urgency can help 
to transform tensions of distrust into 
tensions of creativity", while almost 
simultaneously with Sri Lal Bahadur 
Shastri's reiteration of the necessity 
for the continuation of emergency, 
the Casandra Chairman of the PSP 
visualised that for a long time the 
country “must remain poised on a 
precipice, left in a state of emergency, 
or quasi-emergency.”’ 

The journey from the embarrass- 
ment of the Praja Socialist opposi- 
tion to the conscience-clear confor- 
mism of the Congress seems to have 
been completed at least by Sri Asoka 
Mehta. 
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India and the United Kingdom 


НЕ visit to che United Kingdom 

as President of the Indian Repub- 
lic is certainly a matter of great 
personal satisfaction for Dr Radha- 
krishnan. He made his name as a 
teacher of Indian philosophy at 
Oxford; many years of his highly 
successful academic life had been 
spent in the melancholy classrooms 
and libraries of that university. Now 
to be received in good old London by 
Queen Elizabeth and her royal Cabi- 
net as President of the Republic of 
India, which by virtue of population 
and potential wealth, outweighs the 
rest of the Commonwealth, is, for 
Dr Radhakrishnan, a great consum- 
mation, an honour he richly deserves 
and, in fact, the people of England 
owe it to him as head of India, free 
from imperial 2ondage. 


Keeler Killings 

Apart from that, one should at 
once confess, there seems to be little 
significance attached to the Presiden- 
tial visit to the U.K. For one thing, 
the British Government and people 
are so much pre-occupied at the 
moment with exciting, and not so 
exciting, internal problems, with 
Britain’s steadily declining world 
position and her increasing economic 
difficulties, that it is not at all sur- 
prising that they have evinced little 
interest in Dr Radhakrishnan’s visit. 
А harrassed Mr Harold Macmillan 
has been going tiresomely through 
the arranged rituals attending what 
is called a Commonwealth visit; the 
newspapers are so crammed with 
Christine Keeler—who has killed a 
War Minister, end is now out to kill 
many more with her copyrighted life- 
story bought for a big amount by a 
popular daily—and the future of the 
Tory Government, that they can be 
pardoned if they cannot find much 
space for the Indian President. 

There is, moreover, the unplea- 
sant truth that the United Kingdom 
cannot, at present or in the future, 
do anything much to help us econo- 
mically or otherwise; that between 
London and New Delhi there is 
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hardly any intimate dialogue; that, in 
the context of our present internal 
and internaticnal problems, Great 
Britain has beea playing a role scarce- 
ly in keeping with our interests; and 
that there persists in high circles in 
Britain, carefully hidden behind the 
Briton’s immasulate external polite- 
ness, a superiority complex about 
India, which is only matched by 
India’s clumsily concealed inferio- 
rity complex with regard to Britain. 

Apart from returning the visit 
paid to this ccuntry three years ago 
by Queen Elizabeth, Dr Radha- 
krishnan’s journey to Britain as Presi- 
dent of India has little significance 
in diplomatic or other terms. 

Yet the External Affairs Ministry 
apparently plenned this visit with 
care. That is not surprising. For, 
if there is any perceptible influence 
shaping the pattern, urges and 
mechanism of Indian diplomacy, it 
is the influence of London. 

Sri Nehru himself has played 
practically litte part in evolving a 
suitable mechanism for the func- 
tioning of Indian diplomacy. He was 
contented with laying down policy— 
rather, he kept in his own hands the 
shaping of foreign policy and allow- 
ed diplomats to play an exceedingly 
small part in its formulation. He 
left the mecha3ism of diplomacy to 
the bigwigs o^.his Foreign Office, 
all of whom, beginning with Sir 
Girija Shankar Bajpai (the veteran 
apologist for 3ritish rule in India) 
and down to Sri Ratan Nehru, 
have a strong Oxbridge orien- 
tation, which does nor always har- 
monise with the claims of Afro- 
Asian world. 


A Pale Imitation 

Sri Nehru aimself being a great 
Foreign Minister and a very poor 
diplomat, the great lineage of Bajpai 
found it possitle to construct a dip- 
lomatic machinery on the model of 
the British Foreign Office, but with- 
out its long tradition of tenacious 
work, total faith in British might and” 
supremacy, firm grip oa the minds of 


- 


nations far away from the English 
shores. The Indian foreign office 
thus became a pale imitation of the 
Foreign Office, Whitehall. 

As a Foreign Minister, Sri Nehru 
built up practically alone, a lofty and 
revolutionary foreign policy. It 
sought friendship of all countries, 
refused to look at the world with 
cold-war eyes, established cordial 
relations with the USSR and the East 
European countries as well as with 
the West, arrived at a stable friend- 
ship, however brief, with China, and 
forged inseparable links with the 
emergent nations of Asia and 
Africa. It opposed colonialism, work- 
ed actively for independence, for 
world peace and peaceful co-exis- 
tence, for international co-operation, 
the rights of man, and for the econo- 
mic advancement, in a climate of 
freedom, of the newly liberated coun- 
tries. 


Borrowed Eyes 


A Foreign Minister, however, 
does not execute foreign policy; cer- 
tainly not, when he also happens to 
be the Prime Minister. For execution 
he has to depend upon the diplomatic 
personnel and the diplomatic machi- 


nery. 

If Sri Nehru’s foreign policy has 
been more or less a failure, (its pre- 
sent limited success-is the result of 
the new outlook of main world 
capitals), it is largely because he 
found the wrong men to man his 
foreign office and his diplomatic ser- 
vice. He picked up men who were 
so accustomed to look at India and 
the world with pale, borrowed Eng- 
lish eyes, that they were emotionally, 
intellectually, traditionally апа 
mechanically unable to put across 
a radical foreign policy with its 
emphasis on anti-colonialism and on 
close friendly relations with Asia 
and Africa. The managers of India’s 
foreign policy were men many of 
whom had gained everything from 


.colonialism and who shared the White 
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Animals for War Service 


THE story of human civilization 
is unfolded in his search for 
food and other articles of necessity. 
He has always been an opportunist 
and realised early in his career that 
it was possible for him to make 
use of various things produced by 
nature in his self interest; and in 
Spite of his being possessed of compa- 
ratively meagre strength but with 
mere intellect, he found out many a 
thing congenial to his requirements. 

Though the early man was an 
enemy to other animals, Man quiet- 
ly started to tame them and to make 
the best use of their natural qualities 
in nis own interest. The dog was the 
first animal to be domesticated and 
gradually he made the use of many 
other kinds of animals; by domes- 
ticating them and making them 
absolutely dependent on him. He 
thus captured and became master 
of the jungle. Some of the animals 
were even used for his defence or 
even to take up an offensive against 
his enemies. He thus used elephants, 
horses, cattle and dogs as War 
Animals. 


Rama’s Monkeys с 

Hindu mythology tells us of the 
use of various animals for war pur- 
poses by the gods against their 
enemies. They include lions, tigers, 
elephents, wild boars, bears, horses, 


donkeys, dogs, bucks, monkeys, 
serpents, eagles, pigeons and even 
vultures. Тһе Ramayana cites: 


the use of monkeys and bears as 
a formidable army for Rama; and 
Hanuman, Nal, Neel and Jambuvant 
were the chiefs. They played a very 
imporant role in the war' with 
Ravana. 

A reference to the use of animals 
in wars is available in a work in 
Maithili language known as Varna 
Ratnakar. This is the oldest book in 
that language of Northern Behar 
written during the reigns of Hari 
Prasad Deo of Vijayanagar about 
1324. There are eight chapters written 
on palm leaves of which seven are 
now available in the library of the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
These chapters are known as Kallolas 
that is, the streams or waves, as the 
work itself is known as Ratnakar 
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meaning a sea. The fifth- of these 
chapters is on 4shvab Varnana and 
deals with the march of conquest and 
describes the various kinds of war 
animals such as elephants, horses, 
buffaloes (draught animals) and dogs 
in details with their forms, training 
and treatment. . 


Maratha Lizard 

During the Maratha Rule, Vera- 
nus or Monitor Lizards were used for 
scaling the rocky forts of the 
Western Ghats. It is a well-known 
historical fact that the lizard Yasha- 
vanti was used by the well-known 
warrior, Tanaji, one of Shivaji's 
lieutenants, in scaling the rocks of 
Kondana. The fort was later on 
named Sinhgad after the death 
of Tanaji in course of the battle. 

Horse-drawn cavalries were in 
use during the early part of 
World War II but later on, they were 
substituted by Armoured Vehicles. 
Even with all the modernised mecha- 
nical equipment, the dogs and the 
beasts of burden had not lost their 
We see them conspicuously 
used in NEFA. The bullocks and 
mules were freely used for transport, 
after they were de-voiced. 

In the present conflict with the 
Chinese in the high Himalayas, the 
use of the beasts of burden is an 
unavoidable necessity. The only other 
means of supply is by air. Hence the 
use of mules and yaks is made by 
our Army. The mules have got to be 
imported and yaks therefore are con- 
sidered better. At present they may 
not be available in large numbers, 
but can be made available at a later 
date and would serve a double pur- 
pose. | 

The yak belongs to the same 
family as our domesticated cattle. 
It is classified as Bon grunniens 
or Poephagus grunniens. Tibetans 
call it the Dong or Brong-dong when 
it is in wild stage, but is known as 
Pegu when domesticated. Yak is the 
common name for it in Ladakh and 
Norther Kumaon Hills; in Hindi it 
is called Ban Chour and Vana Gaya 
in Marathi: 

The yak isa solidly-built, powerful 
and massive animal, much higher at 
the shoulder than other domesticat- 





short but thick legs with large and 
rounded hoofs. The muzzle and ears 
are small, and the upper part of the 
body is covered with smooth hair 
dropping on each side extending 
across the shoulders and thighs, 
forming the fringe. 

There is a tuft of long hair on the 
breast with terminal half of the tail 
thickly covered with long hair form- 
ing an enormous tuft. When the tail 
hair is white in colour they are used 
as Chouries (Flywhisps) but when 
black they are very commonly used 
as a supplement to ladies’ hair often 
known as Gangavana. 

The head is elongated with a flat 
forehead, horns -are smooth and 
rounded, slightly oval andt hick at 
the base, tapering towards the end 
curving outwards and inwards. They 
measure about 38 inches in length. 


Yak's complexion is dark brown, · 


almost black throughout with the 
exception of little white about the 
muzzle and a sprinkling grey on the 
head and neck. The domesticated 


variety is smaller with smaller horns ` 


and is met with in variable colours,— 
red, black, brown, piebald and white. 


Highest Altitude 

They are found on the plateau of 
Tibet at a considerable elevation from 
14,000. to 20,000 feet in summer. 
They inhabit the coldest, wildest and 
the most desolate mountains, and are 
found at an altitude when no other 
mammal is usually found. In. summer 
the cows and the young collect in 
herds of 10 to 100 in number, and the 
bulls are generally solitary or in 
small parties of three or four, except 

(Continued on page 20) 
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.leaders of West Pakistan. 


Г is not at all an exaggeration that 

East Pakistan today assumes 
much importance in any international 
survey of instability and peace. So 
in the interest of India’s Security and 


„our World diplomacy, we should 


closely observe the developments in 
East Pakistan and examine our rela- 
tions with East Pakistan and the 
attitude of East Pakistanis towards 
Nehru's India. 

Indian observers suffer from one 
basic assumption about East Pakis- 
tan, which I think is wrong and mis- 
leading. In Delhi and even in Cal- 


: cutta, it is granted that the people 


and leaders of East Pakistan .are 
friendly—at least, less hostile—to 
India compared to the people and 
My 
impressions, interviews and study 
lead me to just the opposite conclu- 
sion. 

I can trace this even in period of 
the Indus Water Agreement. During 
that period I travelled extensively as 
а newspaperman in both the wings. 
The Indian journalists covering our 
Prime Minister's travel in West 
Pakistan noticed real enthusiasm and 
friendliness of the people there to- 
wards India and a general feeling 
to promote  Indo-Pakistani co- 
operation. : 

But East Bengal (like the other 
Bengal) can express only in negative 
terms. The Bengalee Muslims pos- 
sess all the bad qualities that can be 
observed in the Bengalee Hindus, 
and the general backwardness and 
Mullah-League-dom have only added 
to it. The East Pakistan Muslim is 
against West Pakistani domination/ 
superiority. He is against Urdu. He 
still shouts about British and Chris- 
tian imperialism. He hates the 
Bengali Hindu. He resents the Cal- 
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Mainstream in its issue of May 18 published an article 
by с Special Correspondent, entitled “East Pakistan: 
Whicy Way?" This has been objected to by a reader, 
who is also a journalist. We are publishing his rejoinder 
as also the reply to it given by the Special Correspondent. 
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cutta culture as Hindu culture. He is 
against Americars (the Caristian and 
Jewish capitalists). He is against 
Russian atheists. He dislikes the Shia- 
Ismaili tradesmzn and Marawari 
Banias. He геѕзпіѕ Nehru’s and 
India's internaticnal prominence and 
so on. 


Nothing to Offer 

But he has nothing to- offer or 
exchange in the cultural, political or 
economic spheres. Веісге Indepen- 
dence, they could accuse Hindu cli- 
ques and British Christian pertiality 
to Hindus. Nor after fighting a 
bloody crusade and wining Pakis- 
tan, they find themselves suck- 
ing their own fingers and no one 
weak enough to deat up. I am not 
expressing communal sentiments. 
Motaher Hossam Chowdhoury, а 
much respected Marxist intellectual 
of East Pakistan, describes the Ben- 
gali Muslim Community as an epi- 
tome of all-rounc poverty and igno- 
rance. 

To go back to. my orisinal point, 
while West Pakistanis have respect 
and admiration zt least “ог Nehru, 
distinguishing him from o:her Hindu 
politicians, East Pakistaris are not 
ready to be that iberal even. 

In the early days of the Martial 
Law regime, the then Pakistan 
Government did aitempt an objective 
and realistic appraisal of the external 
relations of their country. This led 
to Ayub's persoral call on Nasser 
and his attemp:s to szek Indian 
friendship and sclve certain Indo- 
Pak issues. The pre-martizl law poli- 
ticians nurtured aate-India attitude 
and jingoism for their own political 
survival and to Кер the hold on 
illiterate and fanatic masses. 

But the Pakis:ani army leaders 


could afford to ignore this cheap 
slogan-mongering. They necessarily 
Sought good relations with India. 
Despite protests from the vested inte- 
rests and the civilian bureaucratic 
elements (those taken in the new 
regime), this realistic attitude paid 
certain dividends. 

Ayub wanted to have a satisfac- 
tory solution of the Kashmir problem 
and in that period never pressed for 
the ridiculous plebiscite proposal. 
Our Prime Minister was definitely 
sympathetic to the new feelings and 
he made a trip to Pakistan to sense 
the pulse of the new rulers. 

At that time, there was even a 
talk of Pakistan going neutral and all 
circlesin East Pakistan were toying 
with the idea. In fact, it was repeat- 
edly emphasised in official circles 


. that Pakistan needed India's assist- 


ance to 
country. 

But what was more revealing 
and most awkward at that time was 
that the Pakistani Martial Law re- 
gime wanted India to underwrite her 
stability in the domestic sphere. 

For Nehrv's strong faith in demo- 
cracy and parliamentary system, it 
was almost impossible to back a 
totalitarian regime in a neighbouring 
country. lt is true that we were 
never very much perturbed over the 
termination of parliamentary sys- 
tem in Egypt or Iraq and the rise of 
totalitarian systems in those non- 
aligned countries; but Nehru was 
always more apprehensive of the 
danger of the development of dicta- 
torship in our neighbouring countries 
and consequent totalitarian encircle- 
ment of our democracy. 

So, it was not possible for the 
Government of India to welcome the 
new developments in Pakistan, Nepal 


become а non-aligned 
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end Burma. This does not mean 
that Nehru had affecticn for the dis- 
credited politicians of Pakistan. Only 
he was unable to agree that the par- 
liamentary system could not be given 
a further trial in Pakistan. The 
failure of the system was not due to 
intrinsic shortcomings of the system 
but due to extreme social backward- 
ness of Pakistan айа inherent nega- 
ive attitude and opportunist and 
reactionary behaviour of the old pro- 
fessional politicians. " 


Nehru’s Failure 


Nehru’s failure to underwrite 
the Ayub regime and accept his joint 
defence plans and the opposition of 
East Pakistani press to an under- 
standing with India—marked lin 
both Communist-inclined and U.S.- 
inclined sections of it—strengthened 
the hands of the Right communalist 
reaction and die-hard pro-Westerns 
against any new turn in Pakistani 
foreign policy which might have end- 
ed in leaving Western military pacts, 
non-enmity with the Soviet Union and 
friendship and peace with India. 

Without going into the detailed 
history of  Pak-Peking  parleys, 
we can take note of тһе remarkable 
aspect of the Pakistani somersault, 
that it had a broad public support 
in their own country. Almost all the 
political leaders, leader-writers and 
officers were excited over the idea of 
alliance with China and tried to out- 
shine each other in praise of such a 
development. 

The students o? international 
aTairs willremember the Suhrawardy- 
Chou joint statement and the Chi- 
nese attitude that Kashmir is a dis- 
puted territory and taat it should be 
solved through mediation. Mr Suh- 
rawardy, the present leader of demo- 
cratic opposition to Marshal Ayub 
was thus the forerunner of thé much- 
abused Machiavellian Qadir to ini- 
tate the Pakistani policy of wooing 
China against India in the hey-day 
of Pak-Yankee friendship. 

For this policy, he drew large 
support from people both from his 
following in East Bengal and also 
pro-Communist intelligentsia of the 
entire country. Іп that period (1956- 
58) the only opposition came from 
Civilian officers and the Army. 
Americans also managed to overlook 
this new trend; they came to their 
senses only when Suhrawardy dis- 
tributed SEATO  Counter-Intelli- 
zence fund to the Communist groups 
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to back him’ in his fight against 
Bhasani (onthe eve of the famous 
conference at Gulistan). 

It is quite astonishing to find your 
correspondent observing “that oppo- 
sition in East Pakistan constitutes 
the bastion of genuine pro-India 
sentiment in Pakistan as a whole". 
Nothing can be further from truth. 
I request you to check up the files of 
East Pakistani newspapers (specially, 
the progressive and most influential 
Pakistan Observer—and its survey of 
International affairs in the Sunday 
supplements) of October and Novem- 
ber of the last year. East Pakistan 
journalists are very much influenced 
and guided by the Peking view of the 
world and current affairs (in the case 
of NEFA, on Cuba, on Africa, on 
Laos). 

This cannot be explained by the 
encouragement of their own Govern- 
ment, because even in 1960 they 
wrote against the then UN Congo 
policy and Hammerskjoeld when their 
Government was definitely committed 
to the Katanga lobby. Peking's 
propaganda finds much space in 
East Pakistan papers and the people 
of East Pakistan are very much 
sympathetic to the Chinese, who are 
fighting not only White Americans 
and Russians but the Hindu imperial- 
ists. 


Home Minister's Confidence 


Due to supply of wrong informa- 
tion about the trends by inspired 


© sources, India’s policy-makers were 


unable to present a better image of 
India to East Pakistanis and the 
Indian policy has been both mis- 
directed and misunderstood. 

In examining the present and the 
likely trends in East Pakistan, one 
need not underestimate, first, the 
strength of the hard-core Commu- 
nists and their fellow-travellers in 
East Pakistan, and secondly, the link 
between the Communists of the two 
Bengals and their allegiance to Pek- 
ing; and thirdly, the elements of 
security threats to India from East 
Pakistan. 

In Nov 1960, I had a four- 
hour-long discussion with the then 
Pakistan Home Minister Zakir 
Hussain (retired police officer) and 
ke kindly took me in confidence and 
presented detailed data. The central 
Bureau of National Reconstruction 
gave me additional information and 
a few well-informed foreigners also 
helped me to check and confirm these 
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information. Without going into the 
details of the growth of Com- 
munist organisation in East Bengal, 
І сап safely say that the advent of any 
popular autonomous government in `, 
Dacca will be followed by a revolu- 
tionary Communist seizure of power 
within weeks. 4 i 

General Azam Khan as the gover- 
nor (who tried to imitate the Mughal 
subedars-turning-Nawabs) initiated 
a policy of recruiting talented pro- 
Communist youngmen for govern- 
ment services. The older generation 
of Bengalee officers turned sympathe- 
tic to the ideas of secession and 
Communist revolution. 


Leaderless 


So the Communist infiltration 
into the instruments of power in 
East Pakistan is no less than in West 
Bengal, Tripura or Kerala. The Com- 
munists underground in the northern 
districts of the province are very 
strong and this influence is expand- 
ing with the people migrating to- 
wards south. Chittagong and Khulna 
were old Communist bases. 


The connection between the Com- 
munists of two Bengals was very 
much real. Dr Roy’s regime failed to 
stop the anti-national activities of 
the pro-Chinese Communists and the 
Communist smuggling through the 
Indo-Pak borders. In the new con- 
гехі of detention of Communist 
leadership in West Bengal and the 
Pindi-Peking alliance, the wheel 
has turned. Smuggling will now be 
the other way. The land-distance 
between the northern tip of East 
Pakistan and southern tip of Bhutan 
through Dooars jungle is frighten- 
ingly negligible. 

From our selfish point of view, an 
independent East Pakistan with its 
leaderless, poverty-stricken multi- 
tudes will be a great security risk, 
specially for Assam: А pro-Commu- 
nist government or a weak-kneed 
Popular-Front government will make 
a second Indonesia for China. It 
will be foolish to expect much 
from the diplomacy of U.S. State 
Department which is bound to be 
sabotaged by the CIA and/or the 
USIS. Only a bold and imaginative 
public relations campaign by India, 
USSR and USA can expect good re- 
sults in East Pakistan. f 

A friend recently wrote from 
Pindi that by 1970, East Pakistan 
might expect full independence from 
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West Pakistan, because by that time, 
East Pakistan would turn to be both 
a political and an economic burden, 
while it is now an economic asset and 
political responsibility for West 
Pakistan. The havoc caused by the 
cyclone in 1960 actually led West 
Pakistanis to consider giving inde- 
pendence to East Pakistan and one 


very well imagines the selfishness of 


the West Pakistanis and their dis- 
regard for the welfare of their Mus- 
lim brethren ia the Eest. 

In East Pakistan since 1947, not 
a single new leader in political or 
intellectual life has emerged who can 
present a postive and constructive 
programme. Negative leadership 


given by the old guard reaction can- 
not bring anything but frustration 
and humiliation. 


22 The rise of an enlightened leader- 


ship among the Bengali Muslims— 
conscious of their own cultural heri- 
tage and important position—alone 
can bring about a stable and healthy 
political life in East Pakistan. 


REPLY TO REJOINDER- 


SRI Basuraychaudhuri's rejoinder 
provides a strange cocktail of 
provincial antipathy, communal pre- 
judices, sweeping generalisations with 
a dash of spicy anti-communism. I 
would have enjoyed reading it but 
for his authoritative veneer of one 
who-really-knows. I shall deal brief- 
ly with his points. - 
It is strange that while he found 
“real enthusiasm and friendliness” 
towards India in West Pakistan, he 
found in the Bengalee Muslims “all 
the bad qualities that can be observ- 
ed in the Bengalee Hindus and the 
general backwardness and Mullah- 
League-dom." Neither being a 
Hindu nor a Bengalee, I can hardly 
agree with Sri Basuraychaudhuri’s 
rather uncalled-for judgnient on the 
Bengalee Hindus. But I can vouch for 


this much that if anywhere the Mullah - 


rule is to he seen the least in Pakis- 
tan, it is in East Bengal. 

This I say with more than six 
years of stay in Pakistan and it has 
not been gathered by merely cover- 
ing a VIP trip. As for the Muslim 
League, I hope Sri Basuraychaudhury 
will not forget his history, since it 
was in East Pakistan that the Mus- 
lim League suffered its most crushing 
defeat in the only General Election 
that had taken place in Pakistan so far. 

In the long catalogue of tirades 
about East Pakistani's dislikes, Sri 
Basuraychaudhury has put in: “He 
(East Pakistani) resents the Calcutta 
culture as Hindu culture.” Nothing 
is more off the mark. I have person- 
ally attended Tagore festivals in 
Dacca, which are marked by solem- 
nity and an enduring attachment for 
the Bengali culture. And [ have 
heard eminent Bengali literatures in 
Calcutta frankly recognising the in- 
tense allegiance of East Pakistanis— 
both intellectuals and the common 
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people—for the common heritage of 
Bengali culture. One should not 
forget that it was only in East Bengal 
that even the anlettered peasant em- 
braced martyrdom for vindication 
of the Bengali language and finally 
succeeded in wresting from the un- 
willing hands »f the Pakistani rulers, 
equal status for Bengali along with 
Urdu. 


ЕЯ 


Catalogue of Tirades 

I would not like to deny Sri Basu- 
raychaudhuri the satisfaction of 
admiring the Martial Law regime 
(reminds me <lmost o? Mr Kingsley 
Martin's nice-Mr-Avub write-up 
which evokec protest even from 
Pakistanis), but I think he should not 
have rushed :o the conclusion that 
“Ayub wantec to have a satisfactory 
solution of the Kashmir problem" to 
which “опг Prime Mirister was defi- 
nitely sympathetic”. No chronicle of 
the last five years would bear this out. 

It is also news to me that the 
Indo-Pak approchement in the early 
days of the Ayub regime could not 
come off because “the Pakistani 
Martial Law regime wanted India 1с 
underwrite her stability in the domes- 
tic sphere." The only demand that 
President АусЬ made was that there 
should be jomt defence co-ordina- 
tion between the two States which 
lost its validity with Pakistan’s entente 
with Peking. 

Sri Raychaudhuri has waxed 
eloquent over the anti-Indian senti- 
ments in East Pakistan. What he 
forgets is tkat one оЁ the charg- 
es levelled by the Pakistani Central 
Government against the  Unitec 
Front Goverrment that had swept 
the League ott of power was that it 
was pro-Indie. Some of Mr Fazlul 
Huq’s utteramces in Calcutta, which 
received enthusiastic echo in East 


Pakistan, were branded as treason- 
able by the die-hard officials of West 
Pakistan. 

Even today, leaders of the 
Awami League in East Pakistan are 
more responsive to a friendly under- 
standing with India than any group in 
West Pakistan barring Khan Abdul 
Ghaffar Khan. Sri Raychaudhuri has 
mentioned a particular columnist in 
Pakistan Observer to prove his the- 
sis, but he has conveniently forgotten 
the real mass circulation Bengali 
dailies, Ittefak and Sangbad. As for 
the broadcasting of Peking views, the 
biggest culprit is Dawn and that is 
not an East Pakistani paper. 

Sri Raychaudhuri has regaled us 
with a McCarthyist interview with a 
former Home Minister about the Red 
conspiracy to subvert East Pakistan. 
And in the bargain we are served with 
such delicacies as the "Communist: 
infiltration into the instruments of 
power" not only in East Pakistan, but 
in West Bengal, Tripura and of 
course Kerala. Even Sri Atulya 
Ghosh will blush at such a hair- 
raising bogey. 

A similar treat is provided by 
his discovery that Suhrawardy doled 
out Seato Counter-Intelligence dol- 
lars to Communists to fight Bhasani! 
No proof seems to be necessary to 
substantiate such a scoop bordering 
on fantasy. 

He has also taken it for granted 
that the Communists in East Pakis- 
tan are all Peking agents. Perhaps, 
it is not known to him that the 
leadership of the East Pakistan Com- 
munist Party has repudiated the 
Chinese stand in the current Sino- 
Soviet ideological dispute. It took a 
resolution to that effect in April last: 

We must know who can be re- 
garded as our fiiends and who can- 
not be. i 
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I WAS delighted to read a couple 

of paragraphs in the feature 
“Highlights of the Week" in Eastern 
Economist of May 31. Іп accents 


which could have appropriately 
found a place under Frankly Speaking, 
the writer gives it straight from the 
shoulder to the victors of Amroha 
and Farrukhabad. “Юг Lohia is an ir- 
responsibleclown, dangerous because 
he is basically ignorant”, says the 
writer and goes on virtually to insti- 
gale Parliament to throw him out. 

Dr Lonia, I fancy, preens himself 
on his originality, suoh as the pre- 
posterous suggestion of a multi- 
lingual Centre he made when he met 
members of the Delhi Press Club 
on May 29. But I was more interest- 
ed in his suggestion about the Con- 
federation of India and Pakistan. 
This is how it was reported in The 
Hindustan Times (May 30, page 3); 

Dr Lohia wanted a Confederation 
of India and Pakistan in the interests 
of the people of the sub-continent. 

“T-don’t mind the Srinagar valley 
going this way or that if we can have 
a Confederation", he said. 

To allay Pakistan’s fears the Con- 
federation could have the Prime Mi- 
nisters from that country, he added. 

Is this originality or ignorance, 
as Eastern Economist suggested ? The 
idea was first put forward by Louis 
Fischer in his book Russia, America 
and ihe World. Fischer's background 
is well known. Apart from being an 
author, he is a handy messenger boy 
for peddling around ideas conceived 
elsewhere and probing reactions, 
without the originators being brought 
into the open. 

In his book, Fischer suggested 
that India and Pakistan should joint 
together in a Confederation and 
agree to make Kashmir the third 
member. The details do not matter; 
but the interesting part is that Fis- 
cher went about canvassing support 
in Pakistan for the idea. The timing 
is significant. 

It started with the Far East tour 
of Vice-President Lyndon Johnson 
in the summer of 1961. Even when 
he was at Manila, he put out the 
idea that Sri Nehru should assume 
leadership of the region. He repeat- 
ed it all along the route and even 
mentioned it to Indian journalists 
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after his interview with our Prime 
Minister. But Sri Nehru did той bite. 
He expressed philosophical dissent 
from the very idea of such leadership. 

When Johnson reached Pakistan 
he had a hard job explaining things 
away, despite the spectacular public- 
relations stunt about Basheer, the 
camel driver, which distracted some 
attention from politics. The Pakis- 
tan correspondent of The Round 
Table,. London, however, reported 
the reaction. Writing in August 
1961 for the September issue of the 
journal he said: . 

**. ..Public opinion in this coun- 
try was much agitated over Vice- 
President Lyndon Johnson's asser- 
tion that “at President Kennedy's 
request" he had "urged Mr Nehru 
to extend his leadership to other 
areas in South-East Asia." What 
Mr Johnson had actually intended 
has since been satisfactorily explain- 
ed, but not before much damage was 
done. One editorial comment even 
suggested that behind all this "there 
may well be taking shape a design 
against the continued existence of 
Pakistan as a sovereign State." It 
wondered whether in America “a 
movement has been started already 
for its (Indo-Pakistani sub-conti- 
nent's) political reunification." 

It was in this connection that the 
writer referred to Fischer's book. 
Once they start an idea, the Ameri- 
cans do not give up easily. Fischer 
had argued in the book and appa- 
rently argued in person that parti- 
tion had been brought about by hatr- 
ed and its benefits had proved illu- 
sory. On his visit to America, 
President Ayub Khan took pains to 
dispel such ideas. He spoke about 
it in general terms to a joint session 
of Congress. (July 12, 1961). 

The next day, in answer to a ques- 
tion at the National Press Club, he 
was more explicit. "Didn't you hear 
the argument I gave (at the joint 
session of the Congress) why we 
separated? And in the light ot that 
do you think there is a fair expec- 
tation?...Reunification or Confede- 
ration, I know a friend of mine, 
Louis Fischer, has been talking about. 
I met him in Karachi the other day. 
All you do is to take on each other's 
weaknesses. No. the answer is.an 


honourable friendship as two, free, 
independent countries." 

The Americans, however, are per- 

sistent. Last December a corres- 
pondent of The Washiugton Post 
raised the question again with our 
Prime Minister. Sri Nehru apparently 
remembered the previous history of 
the suggestion. He was quoted as 
having replied that Confederation 
"remains our ultimate goal, though 
if we say it, they are alarmed and 
say we want to swallow them 
up." 
This was on the eve of the Nassau 
meeting of President Kennedy and 
Prime Minister Macmillan, who, 
among other things, discussed the 
"Defence problems of the sub, 
continent" А P.T.J. message of 
December 21 from Karachi gave an 
account of the reaction of the 
Pakistani Foreign Office which 
warned India against “harbouring” 
any notion of a Confederation. 

The Pakistani press also reacted 
very violently. Thus Dawn in an 
editorial (December 23, 1952) said: 
“...А sovereign Pakistan unwilling 
to play stooge to American and pro- 
vide cannon-fodder to the West’s 
Communist enemies, does not suit 
the unprincipled men in Washing- 
ton. Therefore, Pakistan must 
cease to be, and the big fish India... 
must be encouraged to carry out its 
intention to swallow up Pakistan. 
This is the brutal truth...Mr Nehru 
chose his moment (of announcing) 
the Confederation idea just on the 
eve of the further maturing of the 
plot against Pakistan’s sovereignty 
in the Anglo-American summit meet- 
ing in the Bahamas....” 


Whether the Confederation idea 


is theoretically sound is beside the - 


point. We are dealing with political 
realities. The parenthood of the idea 
is clear; Pakistan’s reaction to it is 
even more so. Did Dr Lohia put for- 
ward his idea because he is **basical- 
ly ignorant" as Eastern Economist 
suggested, and knew nothing of all 
this? 

Such ignorance could be danger- 
ous. But if he knew this background 
and still went ahead proclaiming the 
stale, second-hand idea, already dis- 
carded by Pakistan, I suggest, that 
considering the origins and history 
of the idea, what he is doing is more 
dangerous than if he had merely 
acted in ignorance. 


—G. М. Acharya, 
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Suresh Vaidya 


I HELPED Lohia in his election 

campaign in Farrukhabád. It was 
a heartening, exciting and edifying 
experience. 

Let me begin by saying a few 
words about the Jan Sangh which 
associated itself with us in the 
campaign. That political party is 
glibly branded as “а socially re- 
actionary force". This prejudice was 
exploited to the fullest by all Lohia's 
opponents, the P.S.P. and the Re- 
publican candidates going to the 
length of openly exhorting the citi- 
zens *'to cast their votes for the Con- 
gress rather than for Lohia because 
of his alliance with the Jan Sangh”. 
That their exhortation had little 
effect upon the public is evident 
from the fact that both the candidates 
lost their deposits. 

What was our experience of the 
Jan Sangh? To begin with: in the 
earlier stages they did decide to set 
up their own candidate. However, 
since they could not find a suitable 
person for the purpose they voted 
to back Lohia. They favoured Lohia 
because of (a) the leading part he 
has played in the Hindi-as-the- 
national-language agitation, which is 
also their plank, and (6) his unremitt- 
ing opposition to the Congress. The 
Jan Sangh, incidentally, was the only 


` real ally we had. The Swatantra party 


too had extended their hand of help, 
but it turned out to be of a nominal 
nature since all that they had in the 
district was a president and not a 
soul besides. I may also add that 
owing to the limited strength of the 
Jan Sangh in the district, practically 
all the propaganda and organisation- 
al work had to be done by the Social- 
ist party workers themselves with the 
Jan Sangh acting as their auxiliary. 


Jan Sangh Composition 

In Farrukhabad we found the Jan 
Sangh to be a group, maybe a large 
group, but a group nevertheless 
consisting of shop-keepers and some 
lawyers and students. In view of their 
social composition they resided main- 
ly in the towns, chiefly in the two 
largest ones of Farrukhabad and 
Fategarh. Their strength in the 
smaller towns like Kannauj and 
Makrand Nagar was negligible, and 
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in the villages practically nil. Above 
all they had no rank and file worth 
speaking of. Their assistance did 
not amount із much quantitatively, 
but to a certain extent it did qualita- 
tively,- for іп an area where agricul- 
ture is the only prevailing economy 
(Farrukhabad has no industry of any 
sort) lawyers and traders take the 
place of the intelligentsia, and the 


‘local population give serious con- 


sideration’ to -heir views. 

I do ло know much about 
the Jan Sangh ideology but they 
were no source of embarrassment to 
us. Having made alliance they 
packed up whatever prejudices they 


-may have had and served with us 


loyally withou: any covert designs to 
advance their party cause. This was 
particularly ncticeable in the case of 
the Muslims "who live in sizeable 
numbers in the district. For good or 
for bad the Jan Sangh workers held 
the view that the Muslims were an 
unreliable lot who, try as you might, 
eventually went over to the Congress. 
We did not share that view and went 
full tilt in propagating our cause 
among the Muslims and the Jan 
Sangh workers ungrudgingly coope- 
rated with us. Another thing that 
worried me was how they would 
react to our castes-and-creeds pro- 
paganda, for‘ we openly and un- 
compromisinglv preach for their abo- 
lition. The Jen Sangh workers did 


.not cross our path in that respect 


either. Actually I discoveréd that 
their ideology too preaches the 
same thing, even though there are 
many diehard Hindus in their ranks. 


Lohia's Denunciation 

My most serious apprehension 
was in regard “0 our economic pro- 
paganda, for Lohia, when he gets on 


to the subject of capitalism becomes · - 


practically rabid and denounces the 
Birlas, the Tatas, the Jains and the 
Biren Mukheris in caustic terms. 
Would the Jac Sangh, who depend 
quite a bit on capitalist support, 
sound a disccrdant note? There 
again, they never embarrassed us, 
not even in private conversation. 
It should, »e admitted at once 
that it was not the Socialist party's 
propaganda that had influenced 
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minds of the people in favour of 
Lohia. In a negative way that credit 
goes to the Congress. I do not know 
what they had done, but they had 
angered the people of Farrukhabad 
all right. People were angry with 
them not because of any local griev- 
ances either, their resentment was 
obviously  deepseated. It almost 
amounted to lack of faith. There were 
two local issues, mind you, that 
rankled in people’sminds. One was 
the excessive and humiliating man- 
ner in which collections for the 
National Defence Fund were made. 
And the other—which affected the 
trading community principally—was 
the advancing of shopping hours 
from eight in the morning to six in 
the afternoon, to from ten in the 
morning to eight at night. 

That these had only aggravated 
but not created the situation can be 
judged from the fact that the Con- 
gress government, noticing that the 
tide was going against them, tried to 
retrieve the position by hurriedly 
restering the previous shopping 
hours. That that made nc difference 
to the popular sentiment can be 
judged from the result of the poll. 


Buttonholing Strangers 


I reached Farukkabad a good 
fortnight before polling day. As an 
ex-newspaperman I indulged my 
habit of buttonholing strangers to 
elicit their opinions, without of 
course giving them any inkling of 
my own. І spoke to scores of them, 
all chosen,at random. Not one had a 
word of praise for the Congress, 
many openly abused it. Mind you, 
some did maintain that the Congress 
would win just the same, but that 
was in a mood of resignation rather 
than jubilation. Another thing that 
struck me was that Keskar's name 
was hardly ever mentioned, it was 
always the Congress, or in some cases 
Nehru. 

From Farrukhabad J went to 
Kannauj, an important town in the 
district. I travelled by bus. The 
word election had only to be men- 
tioned than a general discussion 
started among the passengers. Again 
the same experience: no one had a 
word of praise for the Congress. 
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There were as usual those who said 
whatever the course o? the tide at 
the moment, the Congress would win 
in the end. Why, I asked them. 
. "They have money”, they said, “The 
Corgress has plenty of money". 

Night had fallen when I reached 
Kannauj. Except for a servant there 
was no one at the Socialist party 
office. He told me that everybody 
had gone to a public meeting which 
was being held in Sikhana, an 
.exclusively Muslim locality. I went 
there. Raj Narain, the party's Chair- 
man, was addressing it. He is a 
thorough-going mob orator and his 
bete noire is the Congress. Let him 
get on to the subject and he becomes 
practically provocative. He outdid 
himself that night, calling the Con- 
gress names and accusing them of 
all conceivable crimes. At the end 
of his speech he asked his audience 
if they agreed with him. They signi- 
fied their consent by silence. Then he 
asked those who disagreed with him 
to raise their hands. No one did. 
The situation in the country had 
changed all right. A year, even a few 
months ago, a speech like that might 
not have arouse the crawd’s hostility 
but there would have been some in- 
dividuals who would have stood up 
and asked awkward questions. 

The following day I went to 
Tirwa, fifteen miles from Kannauj. 
That is where I received my greatest 
surprise. It was a big village for 
it forms the focus of the neighbour- 
ing villages. The countryside was 
typical of north Jndia, mudhuts with 
crude woodwork, neem and banyan 
trees growing at rancom, emaciat- 
ed cattle browsing on grass stubble, 
dry, dry, dry everywhere for rain is 
the only source of water for agricul- 
ture in that area and narrow-mouthed 
wells for the people. : 


Age-old Peasantry 

Lohia was to addr2ss a meeting 
in Tirwa that evening. The venue was 
a flat piece of grounc near an old 
ruin with sturdy sheesham trees grow- 
ing on its periphery. Ey 6 o’clock a 
crowd of two thousand had packed 
into the place, men and women, 
some with babies in their arms. 
This was the age-old north-Indian 
peasantry, J said to nryself, hungry- 
looking, toil-weary, their eyes dull 
with resignation, an eye-opening 
scene to come upon after fifteen years 
of independence, fifteen years, more 
specifically, of Congress rule. 
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I was scheduled to speak at the 
meeting. Something urgent occurr- 
ed to me. Socialst orators are match- 
less in criticising the Congress and 
do so with great ability. But should 
that be enough reason for people to 
displace Congressmen and put us in 
their places? If someone from the 
audience were to rise and ask why 
should we be considered better 
men what answer could we give? 
What was the nature of the heaven 
we proposed to offer them? J ponder- 
ed. It was high time we placed be- 
fore the public a concrete and work- 
able scheme on how we intended to 
reorganise Indian life. The Congress 
followed a 3-point programme: (1) 
pursuance of the principle of parlia- 
mentary democracy, (2) country's 
development through 5-year plens, 
(3) and the policy of nonalignment 
in foreign affairs. The that program- 
me had failed these was no doubt. 


So, this was the time for us to come 


out with an alternative. I sat down 
in a teashop and hurriedly jotted 
down 8 points, some of which Lohia 
is fond of preaching, and others 


‘which I hold firmly to. They were: 


(1) To associate the people at 
large with the country’s public life, 
Hindi (or any other language of 
Indian origin) should be made the 
national language for use in govern- 
ment offices, lawcourts and educa- 
tional institutions. In the matter of 
higher studies the use of English or 
any other foreign language to be 
permitted. Hindi is proposed as the 
national language because it is spok- 
en by more than fifty per cent of 
India's population but there should 
be no objection to accepting Tamil, 
Oriya, Marathi, Malayalam or any 
other Indian language if that better 
fosters harmony and national unity. 
English also to be accepted as a 
language in use in India since it 
happens to be the mother tongue of 
the Anglo-Indian and some Chris- 
tian communities. 3 

(2) A simplified and abridged 
constitution te make it intelligible 
and accessible to every citizen, to be 
freshly drawn up to 


vidual to the State and vice versa. 

(3) A new, simplified and abrid- 
ged legal code (both criminal and 
civil), with cheaper and time-saving 
procedures, so that justice becomes 
accessible to every citizen without 
regard to his or her means. 

(4) A people-orientated (in lieu 


define the ` 
‚ rights and responsibilities of the indi- 


of the present ruler-orientated) admi- 
nistration with a high standard of 
integrity and efficiency empowered 
to take decisions on their own in 
carrying out government policies. 

(5) Social unity for the purpose 

of imbuing ‘the people with a sense 
of common nationality, to be achiev- 
ed in the quickest possible time by 
extirpating caste, creed and religious 
barriers by propagating the practices 
of inter-dining and intermarriage. 
Religion to be exclusively the indi- 
vidual’s concern. 
. (6) Non-acceptance of the divi- 
sion of the country into Bharat and 
Pakistan, and to strive to bring about 
their unification by friendly and per- 
suasive means. 

(7) Friendly alignment with all 
foreign countries who respect India's 
territorial, social and economic inte- 
grity, but without giving up the right 
to be critical of their internal systems 
if they represent capitalism, for the 
economic oppression, and commu- 
nism for the mental oppression, 
they impose upon their peoples. 

(8) Co-operation to be the fun- 
damental principle to be followed in 
reorganizing the country's economic 
life, to be applied speedily in the 
spheres of industry, agriculture and 
commerce. : 

This programme marked а dis- 
tinct departure fyom the course 
followed by the Congress which was 
nothing but а: continuation of the 
British regime, administratively, edu- 
cationally and legally. 


No Dull Audience 

The audience listened attentively 
to my speech and at the end of.it 
there was even clapping. І was 
surprised. Everybody thinks Indian 
masses are dull and  unintelli- 
gent. Then how was it that they- 
had listened to me with patience and 
actually shown their appreciation 
by clapping? We were obviously 


: underestimating them. It was a reve- 


- 


, nation. 


lation. 

Some time later Lohia droye up. 
The audiénce rose spontaneously and 
gave him a tremendous ovation. 
There was no doubt his vivacious 
personality had captured their imagi- 
He spoke for an hour and 
a half, a thoughtful speech delivered 
in a gentle tone of voice expounding 
his usual views on price structure 
(‘the selling price of a commodity 
should be cost price plus 50 per cent 
at the utmost"), the ethics of personal 


MAINSTREAM 


incomes (‘the highest income in the 
land should not be more than ten 
times the lowest’), the Himalayan 
policy (‘The Himalayas are not the 
guardian of Ind:a; India has to be the 
guardian of the Himalayas’), and so 
on. It was a speech fit for intelli- 
gent ears, and yet the yokel audience 
listened with rabt attention. When a 
village audience gives you a hearing 
like that, well, you feel proud of 
belonging to tke country. 


No English-hating 

А week later I addressed the 
Farrukhabad District Bar association 
at Fategarh. In my speech I repeat- 
ed the points | had made at Tirwa 
just to see whet effect they would 
have on the intelligentsia. I spoke in 
English too to demonstrate that we 
were not just a bunch of English- 
hating fanatics but men with a pur- 
pose.’ Again the speech was warmly 
received. І added one more point to 
the programme. My experience in 
the course of the week had disillu- 
sioned me about the representative 
nature of our election system—was it 
humanly possible at all for one man 
to maintain contact with an electorate 
of nearly half a million spread over 
hundreds of square miles of terri- 
tory? If Lohia decided to speak 
for just 5 minutes to each voter in 
the district and that without a.pause, 
and night and day, it would take'him 
a minimum of & months! An elec- 
torate like that was unwieldy. Our 
election system made a mockery of 
popular representation. The point 
was: (9) to make the election sys- 
tem representative, the electorate 
should be divided into units of 25000 
voters each. Every 1000 voters 
should elect a member to a local body 
which should have municipal powers. 
In their turn the local bodies should, 
elect one representative each to the 
District Council which should possess 
legislative and administrative powers 
to enact laws pertaining to the dis- 
trict and additionally should be em- 
powered to collect taxes and main- 
tain law and crder. The District 
Councils should elect one representa- 
tive each (plus a deputy to function 
in his absence) to the National 
Council which should be the supreme 
governmental organ of the State. 
The National Council should elect a 
President (and a Vice President to 
act in his absence) who will be em- 
powered to direct the affairs of the 
State in accordance with the wishes 
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and decisions of the National Coun- 
cil. The President should appoint 
a team of advisers who are not mem- 
bers of the Council but who are 
public men of sterling character and 
have sufficiently expert knowledge 
of the department they are entrusted 
with, to aid him. The National 
Council should have deliberative 
and decisive powers. Each National 
Council membsr should act as the 
executive head of the district from 
which he or she is elected with 
powers to enforce the enactments 
made by the National Council or the 
President and his Advisors. The 
President should appoint his own 
deputies (not. riembers of the State 
Council), one for every 10 districts, 
to supervise the working of the Dis- 
trict Councils t5 ensure that govern- 
ment enactmenis are being properly 
carried out ani the administration 
is run accordinz to the constitution. 


Single Tax 

Since then one more point has 
occurred to me (10) there should be 
one single tax for the country, rang- 
‘ing from one to 10 per cent of the 
gross income, tc be collected directly 
from each cooperative undertaking. 
This would do away with the need 
of maintaining a cumbersome and 
complicated ta» collecting machin- 
ery while at thc same time ensuring 
a stable and considerably higher 
revenue. 

All the camoaign speeches were 
uniformly anti-Congress and anti- 
Nehru and were greeted with 
applause. Even the rabid and puerile- 
ly histrionic Swami Rameshwara- 


"nanda who attacked the Congress 


because in his vizw it represented the 
forces of anti-Hinduism and stump- 
ed for the removal of divorce, co- 
education, slauzhterhouses and so 
on, held the audience for an hour 
and a half. H:s was the only re- 
actionary speech I heard in the course 
of the campaign, and even though 
a section of the» audience cheered 
him, the general feeling was one of 
mere tolerance for his views. After 
the meeting there were adverse com- 
ments about his immoderation in- 
cluding by members of the Jan Sangh 
and it was resolved never to invite 
him to address cur meetings again. 

If our strengta was there for any- 
body to see, so vas the weakness of 
the Congress. Тлеу had long since 
given up holding public meetings for 
they could not attract a sufficient 


audience. It was only when highly 
publicised personalities like Bakshi 
Ghulam Mohammad, Jagjivan Ram 
and Chavan came that they dared 
to hold them at all, and the public 
that went there did so chiefly *to see' 
them, for poor Farrukhabad is rarely 
ever visited by high personages. 

When Indira Gandhi came, the 
ranks of the crowd were added to by 
large numbers of plain-clothesmen. 
These were specially imported into 
the town for the occasion. They were 
easy to spot for they did not bother 
to conceal their revolvers and cart- 
ridge belts. Their numbers must have 
been considerable for all manner of 
vehicles were employed to transport 
them—trucks, jeeps, tongas, even cycle 
rickshaws. Indira herself rode in a 
long caravan of impressive-looking 
cars, a pilot rider on a motorbike 
leading the way. That was another 
unwise thing the Congress did, that 
show of pelf and power had a boome- 
rang effect upon public opinion. 
“What a lot of money these Congress- 
wallas spend. Then why do they 
want to impose more taxes on us? 
people asked one another. Each such 
public meeting was answered by a 
public meeting of our own, and it 
was attended by even larger crowds. 
Only a blind man could have mis- 
taken to notice which way the scales 
tilted. ` 


Better Organisation 

Where the Socialists roundly beat 
the Congress was in the matter of 
organisation (the other candidates, 
namely Bharat Singh Rathor of the 
P.S.P. and Chedi Lal of the Repub- 
lican party, were so pathetically weak 
that we had long since given up 
taking notice of them). Our workers 
who had come from all parts of the 
country had penetrated deep into the 
countryside and reached not just 
every village but practically every 
voter. Being mostly persons of hu- 
mble means they lived poorly, cook- 
ing their own food and washing their 
own clothes. That impressed the local 
population. Here were a devoted 
and selfless lot, they said to them- 
selves, so unlike the wellfed and well- 
dressed Congressmen. They, the Con- 
gressmen, were haughty too, they 
said, arrived in their jeeps, talked for 
a few minutes to the headmen, and 
then were gone. It was the beha- 
viour of the Congressmen chiefly 
which aided the villager in making up 
his mind which party represented the 


poor, and which the rich. 

The Congress also suffered from 
an inadequacy of manpower. What 
they had at their disposal was not 
enough to go round while our work- 
ers were to be seen everywhere. This 
was specially noticeable in the rural 
areas. In the last days the Congress 
did try to rectify the situation by 
importing about 500 workers from 
an organisation called the Youth 
Congress, I am told. These, however, 
wer2 stationed exclusively in Farru- 
khabad town. I do not know what 
sort of training they had for public 
work, for they were largely an up- 
roarious lot in tight trousers and 
hiphigh bush shirts, who amused 
themselves by doing the rock-and- 
rollin the streets, before the Socialist 
party offices in particular. Their un- 
orthodox and unruly behaviour only 
heloed to antagonise the townsfolk. 


Sage and Astrologer 

The popular indignation against 
the Congress is best expressed in the 
chance remark of a labourer whom I 
often used to meet in a cheap tea- 
shep. “Lohia will get my vote", 
he said, drinking his tea at draught 
and wiping his mouth with his shirt 
sleeves, “Оһ, sure he will get my vote, 
although I don’t know what he is 
going to do for us. But the Con- 
gress! They will never get my vote. 
They used to get it before, but not 
any longer, not even if they cut my 
throat. What have they done for 
the poor?” . 

This does not mean that behaviour 
of the Socialists was flawless—only 
on this occasion their weaknesses 
did not affect the course of events. 
Their most conspicuous weakness 
is the absence of intellectuality in 
their ranks. They make plenty of 
fuss about ‘siddhanta’, but if you 
ask them what socialism is, I am 
sure, the answer in majority of 
cases will be: what Lohia says. 
Listen to a socialist orator, the best 
among them; every ten minutes he 
will quote Lohia as though he were a 
combination of a sage and an astro- 
loger, an astrologer, moreoever, with 
a startling aptitude for forecasting 
national calamities. Examined care- 
fully one finds that the Socialist party 
is purely and simply a group welded 
together by Lohia’s personality, al- 
beit, by and large a purposeful, devot- 
ed, and decent lot. 

As the polling day drewnear, the 
Congress position became desperate. 


Their ideology having failed to click, 
their show of pelf and power having 
misfred in awing the populace, the 
Congress now resorted to canvassing 
support castewise. Keskar had long 
since become Pundit Keskar to 
attract Brahmin votes. Muslims were 
approached on community basis. 
In the final stages a *holy man' of the 
Ahirs (the cowherd caste) was fetched 
from somewhere and Keskar per- 
sonally took him from headman to 
headman to influence their com- 
munity votes. 

One day armed police suddenly 
appeared in Farrukhabad and took 
their positions at street corners mak- 
ing the town look like an armed 


camp. Was this a ruse to provoke - 


an incident, and on the pretext of 
disturbed conditions, postpone the 
election which was the only hope for 
the Congress to avert an ignominous 
defeat. I wondered? In view of the 
fact that no untoward incident had 
taken place except the normal excite- 
ment a keenly contested election 
evokes, there was no justification to 
bring in armed  constabulary. I 
drew the attention of Kashmiri Lal, 
Secretary of the Bar Association 
to this aggravating development. He 
immediately issued а statement 
protesting against the import of 
armed constabulary, requesting the 
authorities at the same time that 
they should be withdrawn forthwith 
in order that the election may take 
place in a free atmosphere. This 
news was cabled by РТГ5 Laxman 
Бит no paper bothered to publish it. 
It had the desired effect nevertheless, 
the armed police vanished overnight. 


Cost of Voting 

Came polling day. Being new to 
the place there was confusion in our 
ranks in the early stages, polling 
agents had to be assigned their 
booths, volun:eers sent to the vari- 
ous localities, tongas and cycle rick- 
shaws marshalled and sent to their 
posts. Our Jan Sangh allies rendered 
us invaluable a.d on that occasion. 
By ten o'clock order had been restor- 
ed and our machinery began to 
function with praiseworthy precision. 

A peculiar incident took place 
that morning that soured my out- 
look for the rest of the day; a rough- 
looking, shabbily-dressed Muslim 
ambled into our office, and told us 
that he and his companions number- 
ing sixty would cast their vote for 
the Bunyan tree provided we gave 


them three rupees each. *We are poor 
people', he said. Kali Potdar, our 
chief organiser, rejoined that Lohia 
was a poorman’s candidate, and that 
instead of demanding money from 
us, he and his companions should 
make a collection towards our 
election expenses. “Ме are labourers 
on daily wages", the man pleaded 
pathetically, “If we go to vote we 
will lose our day's mazdoori. lt is 
only for that reason that І am 
asking for the money." J gave him 
a short shrift, and sent him packing; 
nevertheless his words lingered 
in my mind like a cruel reproach. 
Our people are poor, live literally 
from hand to mouth, and the vote 
represents for them only an abstract 
form of power. With what cons- 
cience could I ask them to starve, 
even for a day, just so that we may 
get their votes? 


Not for Poor 
, In the afternoon we had to face a 
crisis, Volunteer after volunteer 


burst into the office to inform us that 
their voters were ready but where 
was the transport. And true enough 
we had none. What were we to 
do, for polling was to end at four 
o'clock and it was two o'clock al- 
ready. Now there was nothing but 
to employ Trojan horse tactics. We 
asked the volunteers to dispatch the 
voters to Congress offices, ask 
them to put on Congress badges, 
ride in their vehicles and at the 
booths cast their votes for Lohia. 
The advice was acted upon and 
achieved remarkable results. This was 
done not just in Fategarh but at all 
the polling booths in the district. 
All the same, try as we may, we 
simply could never hope to bring all 
our voting strength to the booths. 
A lakh and seven thousand did vote 
for Lohia but that was only half the 
number of votes he should have re- 
ceived, for moving hundreds of thou- 
sands of persons in the course of 
eight hours is practically а supr- 
human task. 

It was a relief for the nerves when 
the polling booths closed. As usual, 
I went for my evening stroll to the 
Gangaji which flows a mile and a 
half out of Fategarh. On the way I 
met my local crowd of acquaint- 
ances. They were sipping their tea 
from saucers in our favourite tea- 
shop. “What do you think of the 
election ?" they asked me expectantly. 
‘One thing and one only’, I told 
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COMMUNIST RETHINKING—V 


PEOPLE’S WAR IN ACTION 


WHEN the Communist members 

of the A.I.C.C. opposed the Quit 
India Resolution on August 7, 1942, 
Gandhiji in his famous Do-or-Die 
speech. congratulated them on their 
courage: “Бог the last 20 years we 
have tried tolearn nottolose courage 
even when we arein a hopeless mino- 
rity and are laughed at. We have 
learnt to hold on to our place in the 
confidence that we are in the right. 
It behoves man and raises his moral 
structure. I was therefore glad to 
see that these friends have imbibedthe 
principle which I have tried to follow 





them, ‘They are not for India. The 
poor man may be able to vote in 
them but can never stand for them.’ 
I had learnt that from first-hand expe- 
rience. The human effort too was 
on a great scale, nearly 1000 party 
workers had worked for periods 
ranging from one to six weeks. And 
for all this all we could show were a 
lakh and seven thousand votes out 
of a total strength of four lakhs and 
seventy five thousand. Can a poor 
candidate ever dream of mustering 
such resources? 

The other thing I learnt was how 
palpably unrepresentative is the 
character of these elections. We had 


. found that 10 to 15 per cent of the 


persons entered in the voters' lists 
could not be contacted; they had 
either moved, died or were hiding 
themselves, they simply could not be 
traced. Another 10 per cent or there- 
about were out of station on the poll- 
ing day, gone away on business, or to 
attend social functions like marriag- 
es, betrothals, melas, births or deaths. 
Yet another 10 to 20 per cent were 
too apathetic to go to the booths, 
however much we may try to coax 
them. Not to mention the too ill, 
aged or the imbeciles who made some 
strength. No wonder when 60 per 
cent of the votes are cast in an elec- 
tion it is considered a high poll. 
So calculate it for yourself: a candi- 
date has to secure a little above 30 
per cent of the total number of votes 
(less in the case of more than atwo- 
cornered contest) and he wins. 

What sort of a rule by the majo- 
rity is that? ү 
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for the last fifty years and more." 

Although the People's War stand 
of the C.P.I. nc doubt brought forth 
an extraordinary demonstration of 
courage, it cos: the party heavily in 
terms of naticnal support. For a 
militant opposition party—unlike a 
constitutional dissident group—it 
can very well be suicidal to cut itself 
adrift from the main current of the 
national movement at a time when 
the latter entered a phase of direct 
action. This was precisely what the 
Communists-had to face in the years 
subsequent to 1942. 

During the lzonine violence of the 
British that foliowed in the wake of 
the August strrggle, the Communist 
stand was that the militant actions 
were not warraated by Gandhiji and 
the national leadership. In fact, the 
entire tenor of Communist agitation 
in those days was that the mili- 
tant movement was unauthorised by 
the Congress. 

Р.С. Joshi wrote in People’s War, 
August 23, 1942: “Let there be no 
doubt about the character of the 
struggle. At one end it is Repression, 
the struggle of :he police against the 
people which ro decent Indian can 
support. At tae other end, it is 
Sabotage, the struggle of deluded 
patriots against the defence of their 
own country, wnich if successful will 
lead to fascist 2nslavement and not 
Indian freedom." ) 

Even as late as 1945, the C.P.I. 
leadership in the famous Communist 
Reply to the Coagress Working Com- 
mittee’s charges displayed a remark- 
able juristic mind in trying to prove 
with copious quotations from the 
utterances of rational leaders, that 
the 1942 strugg e was an unauthoris- 
ed venture, precipitated by the extre- 
mists of C.S.P. and the Forward 
Bloc with no sanction from Gandhi- 
ji. 

Direct Consequence 

Against this, the A.I.C.C. Sub- 
Committee consisting of Nehru, 
Vallabhbhai Fatel and Govind 
Vallabh Pant wrote: “While it was 
clear that no movement had been 
finally supported by the A.I.C.C. or 


‘putting on 
“blinkers”, 


Gandhiji, it was equally clear that 
this mass upheaval of unprecedented 
proportions was the direct conse- 
quence of the chain of events that 
preceded it. Undoutedly, it was a 
direct manifestation of the people’s 
will, which the Congress. had claim- 
ed to represent.' 

Leaving aside these quibblings, 
what is important to note is that in 
the face of a militant mass upsurge, 
unprecedented in the history of the 
national movement, the Communists, 

their internationalist 
took a stand of active 
opposition to the struggle. 


The logic of their stand led them 
to a queer situation in which they 
paid tribute to the national leadership 
led by Gandhiji while condemned the 
more militant sections led. by the 
Socialists, Forward Bloc and other 
elements, as fifth column of the fas- 
cists, for the simple reason that they 
regarded the struggle against British 
Raj as of immediate consequence in 
the national interest. 


Fifth Column 


Six years later when the Ranadive 
leadership brought out its charge- 
sheet against the former Joshi leader- 
Ship, it made an interesting admis- 
sion: “Due to our faulty uriderstand- 
ing of the role of» imperialism, the 
Party came out with the most horrible 
formulations about the Socialist Party, 
the Forward Bloc and other Left 
groups. They were denounced as 
fifth column groups while in reality 
it was imperialism that was doing the 
work of fifth column. While we 
kowtowed and bowed down before 
the national bourgeois leadership, 
while we ignored the existence of 
imperialism we directed fire against 
these groups whose following was 
Left nationalist following and whom 
later on we had certainly to win over. 
We even refused to note thefact that 
sabotage and other things were even 
the acts springing out of the anti- 
imperialist indignation of the follow- 
ing of these groups. This characterisa- 
tion of these parties as fifth column 


.alienated the sympathy -of many 


people and earned us the hostility of 
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thousands. One of the reasons why 
the Left following in the post-war 
period took initiative in launching 
anti-Communist attack was our 
wrong attack against these parties.” 

Working out this People’s-War 
line, the С.Р.]. leadership completely 
ruled out all strikes. Criticising the 
idea of "conditional support" to the 
government's demand for-more pro- 
duction for war, B.T. Ranadive 
speaking before the First Congress 
of the C.P.I. in 1943 denounced it as 
"Left nationalist deviation" and 
wanted that “strikes should be firm- 
ly prevented". 

On the agrarian front, the entire 
emphasis was on the Grow-More- 
Food movement and no quarter was 
given to the idea of any movement 
against the land policy or against the 
system of Jandlordism. Even the 
Communist student cadres tenacious- 
ly fought against strikes in protest 
against police repressioa. 


Glorious Isolation 

This policy of glorious isolation 
which fired the imagination of the 
entire Communist Parzy was essen- 
tially a sectarian approach, inso- 
far as it totally ignored the impor- 
tance of maintaining close links with 
the anti-imperialist masses. 

At the same time, there can be no 
doubt of the fact that these People's 
War years saw a tremendous upsurge 
of activity of the Communist Party. 
Not only did its membership rise 
from 4500 in 1942 to 25000 in 1945, 
the entire organisation was geared 


up to a state of constant mobilisa- 


tion, never to be seen again in the 
annals of any party in India, not even 
the C.P.I. 

This cannot be explained, as has 
been sometimes done by the bitter 
opponents of the Communists, mere- 


ly by the fact that the Party got back _ 


its legality, thanks to the astute 
British policy of divide-and-rule of 
national forces. A line of isolation 
sometimes evokes an extraordinary 
degree of militancy as could be seen, 
for instance, in China today. A cru- 
sading ardour gripped the entire 
party, facilitated no doubt by the 
fact that the rest of the national 
movement was driven underground 
by British repression. 

Another feature to be noted is 
that despite this policy of isolation, 
the Communists did nat try to smash 
up such mass organisations as the 
A.LT.U.C. where important persons 
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like the late М.М. Joshi, who had no 
faith in People’s War line, continued 
in the leadership. Besides, new mass 
organisations lixe those of the women 
and cultural organisations of writers 
and theatre artistes came up under 
Communist leadership with plenty 
of activity to their credit. It is this 
feature which demarcated, the Pco- 
ple’s War period under P.C. Joshi 
from the crude sectarian regime of 
Ranadive that played havoc with all 
these mass orgenisations іп the brief 
adventurist nightmare of three years 
from 1948 to 1950. 


Although the origins of the Peo- 
ples war policy could be traced to 
the guiding line of the international 
Communist movement, it would per- 
haps be wrong to throw the entire 
blame of the working out of this line 
on to the world Communist move- 
ment. As a matter of fact, the 
Comintern was dissolved in February 
1943, almost a: the very time when 
the First Congress of the C.P.I. met 
in Bombay. 

Looking around, onc finds in 


‘other Communist parties in South 


Asia a more resilient approach to the 
entire question of war against fas- 
cism. Whether it was in Malaya, 
Burma or Índonesia, the Communists 
in these countries were careful not 
to destroy their links with the anti- 
imperialist national forces while 
maintaining their crusade against 
fascism. Each of these parties work- 
ed out its own line, taking into 
account the complicated political 
situation prevailing in the country. 
Perhaps it was the Communist Party 
of India alone among these parties in 
South Asia which took a simplified line 
of applying the concept of People’s 
War to its day-to-day mass working. 

Strangely enough, the Indian 
Communist leadership while not 
hesitating to destroy the links of the 
Party with the nationalist mass, con- 
tinued in its faith in the national 
leadership. The main political slo- 
gan of the C.P.I. at the time was the 
release of the national leaders and the 
demand for a National Government 
to be composed of leaders of the 
Congress and the Muslim League. 
Their approach to the Muslim Lea- 
gue, as also the attempted equation 
of the Muslim League leadership 
with that of the Congress provide an 
interesting study. 

The slow but perceptible move 
towards almost accepting the idea of 
Pakistan consiitutes another land- 


mark in the history of C.P.I. This 
will be the subject matter of the next 
instalment in this dicsussion. 

(To be continued) 





ANIMALS FOR WAR SERVICE 
(Continued from page 10) 


in rutting season when each bull 
separates four or, five cows from the 
herd and remains with them. 


They feed morning and evening 
on rough wiry grass on the hill- 
sides and sometimes even take ice. 
They betake to steep barren hill- 
sides even at greatef elevation to rest 
during the day. They are timid 
animals on their own; but they form 
phalanx, with calves inside, for 
defence against enemy. A wounded 
yak is dangerous and does not hesi- 
tate to attack. They are sparse 
vegetarians and can thrive in region 
seemingly almost barren. 

Their breeding season is winter 
and they calve in autumn after a 
period of gestation for about 10 lunar 
months or roughly 285 to 304 days. 
They freely breed. with the domesti- 
cated cattle. The domesticated yaks 
are kept by the Tibetans for milk, 
as a beast of burden and for food. 
They are used as beast of burden in 
other icy parts of Asia as they are 
sure footed, slow but with great power 
of endurance. They cannot survive 
in warm lands. 

Іш our present trouble with China, 
the aircraft and the mules are used 
as means of transport. But the mules 
have to be imported and special 
arrangements are required for their 
feed and fodder. For yaks, such 
special arangement need not be made 
as they can maintain themselves on 
the wiry grass of the hills. Even if 
some provision of ration is required 
to be made for army animals, it will 
work out much cheaper with yaks 
than with mules or other animals. 
There is no other beast of -burden 
better suited than the yak for work on 
such snow covered highland. 

Jn case of scarcity of food for 
the Army, these animals can be 
slaughtered to supplement the rations, 
or if an animal is wounded beyond 
cure, it can also be slaughtered for 
food. If there be any cows in the 
depot, milk supply can also be obtain- 
ed tosomeextent. So it is evident that 
this animal is of multi- purpose utility 
in the present context of defence. 
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The Banyan Тгее-А Wellesian Fantasy 


AFTER NEHRU, WHO? By WELLES HANGEN, Harcourt, 
and World, New York (1963) pp. 303 Price: 


YOUNG Welles Hangen had an 
idea. Since the question “А ег 
Nehru, who?" had been asked for 
years, why not write a book? Why 
leave it to mere article-writers? — ' 
American correspondents (Mr 


"Hangen represents the NBC in India) 


are fortunately endowed with prodi- 
gious industry, fine habits of inten- 
sive questioning and card-indexing, a 
high entertainment quotient which 
draws people to their parlour, free- 
dom to travel and the ‘publish or 
perish’ compulsion. Mr Hangen 
managed to collect a mass of data, 
documentation, hearsay, tittle-tattle 
and juice. All this he put into spicy 
prose. Although not a 7ime-server, he 
has'all the attributes of one—the 
tension, the adjectival flair and the 
frequent use of innuendo. 

With these advantages, Mr Han- 
gen combines a useful absence of 
handicaps. He is not worried over- 
much by philosophical questions. He 
is a political reporter and a self-sure 
one. Inthis he is like most post-war 
Americans who are so convinced of 
the rightness of the American Way 
of Life that they find it hard to 
approve of or even understand those 
who bow before other gods. And 
unlike Mr Selig Harrison, Mr Han- 
gen does not even have a theory to 
propound. 

Secondly he is not sold on India 
as a civilisation or a potentially great 
democracy. Не confesses, no doubt, 
to a Victor Hugoesque awe of India. 
But most of the time he sees it as a 
museum, the greatest national mu- 
seum of human diversity. "India 
will be born-in its twentieth century 
incarnation some time after the year 
2,000" and he is therefore amused 
at the airs it gives itself. . 

The talk of India vs China, of 
two colossi in collision, is to him so 
much poppycock. No neighbour 
regards India, with its miserable per- 
capita income, as a leader or pace- 
setter. The success or failure of 
parliamentary government is not of 
much validity for him, because India 
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will always encure, and the U.S. is 
bound to give India aid even if it 
opts for dictatorship. One thing Mr 


* Hangen is relatively sure of—that 


India will not go Communist. 

Let us go ог to the scheme ofthe 
book. Despite his indulgent tole- 
rance of our bazkwardness, Mr Han- 
gen is convinced that the Indian 
political scene 15 not “impervious to 
every technique of observation and 
analysis” and that the political pro- 
babilities here “аге capable of mathe- 
matical calculation.” Since personal- 
ities transcend programmes, parties, 
platforms and policies in India, his 
way of analysing what will happen 
after the banyan tree is not there, is 
to think of eight possible successors 
and, algebra-wise, work out how the 
country will fare when any one of the 
eight X’s is equal to Y. 

Mr Hangen's eight possibles are: 
Sri Morarji Desai, Sri Krishna Men- 
non, Sri Lal. "Bahadur Shastri, Sri 
Chavan, Srimaii Indira Gandhi, Sri 
Jayaprakash Narayan, Sri S.K. Patil 
and (yes) Gen. Brij Mohan Kaul. 

The second and last names should 
make it obvious that the book, 
though published in 1963, was writt- 
en before the fateful Chinese on- 
slaught. The author touches up the 
text here and there, but the publishers 
did not probably let him make struc- 
tural changes. In the Menon chap- 
ter the tense is changed to the past, 
but Sri Chavan is frequently referr- 
ed to as the Chief Minister. It is 
cruel that events should have moved 
so fast as already to disprove a por- 
tion of the prophecy. 

One man doesn’t figure in the 
octet who is on other people's 
“After Nehru Who" lists, namely 
Sri Jagjivan Ram. But then, “India’s 
65 million untouchables have not yet 
acquired the Political power of 
American Negroes.” 

In regard to Gen Kaul, our sym- 
pathy should ge out to Mr Hangen. 
The General is one of the few Indians 
to have made an impression on him 
(along with J.P. and Home Secretary 


Visvanathan “the uncrowned king 
of India"). He included him in the 
gallery so as not to тше out the 
likelihood of the Army making a bid 
for power. Here, according to Mr 
Hangen, was a ready Bonaparte, with 
dash and flash, cunning and ability. 
But Indian Karma operates in such 
a way that instead of becoming the 
country’s boss the General is content 
to be personal adviser to a quick-rich 
industrialist. 


Even if his characters fail him, 
Mr Hangen doesn’t fail us. Every 
page gives us some little known fact 
or gossip about little and well-known 
men. The capsule biographies are 
neatly labelled. Sri Morarji Desai, 
for example, is the party monk, the 
lotus with the steel stem. He is no 
one’s mouthpiece. He is at heart a 
policeman and, as an American 
Embassy official told the author, 
lacks political finesse. He is a faddist 
whose secretaries send out instruc- 
tions to his hosts what to serve him 
and what not to serve. He has had 
no sexual intercourse since 1928, but 
he sat in Zsa Zsa Gabor’s lap in the 
U.S. “without looking too uncom- 
fortable". His knowledge of fiscal 
detail is encyclopaedic, but of eco- 
nomics poor. If he became the 
P.M. the Army officers would back 
him up because the officer corps is 
drawn from the same conservative 
families that produce top-level civi- 
lians on whom Morarji leans heavily. 
"Indeed because he is more flexible 
on the larger issues than Nehru, 
he might well succeed in accelerating 
the tempo of progress." 


This is roughly the style—un- 
inhibited although not necessarily 
reliable. With shrewdness goes nai- 
vete. We get to know new things— 
for example how many children Sri 
Lal Bahadur has and what his clan 
name is. (The answers are six and 
Srivastava). Sometimes we are forced 
to suppress a smile, as when we are 
told of Sri S.K. Patil’s religious tem- 
perament and background, or assüred 
he would keep non-alignment but 
without its pro-Soviet bias or told 
that he (Sri Patil) is as senior in the 
Congress as Sri Nehru. 


The play, on the whole, has a 


 tyrant and two villains. The tyrant 
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is of course the banyan tree. the Prime 
Minister. He is (like his daughter) 
a case of "arrested ideological deve- 
lopment clinging to outworn Fabian 
dialectics” which hinder India’s eco- 
nomic growth; and in his inter- 
national thinking he is warped by 
rusting doctrinal apparatus. With 
Menon he is a “rootless reformer, 
filled with hatred of the past,revul- 
sion for the present and dread of the 
future". He has an “aristocratic 
distrust of public opinion", and ego- 
tistically refuses to prepare younger 
leaders for high-level -esponsibilities. 
He may have given India an intellec- 
tual impetus but “1 have always felt 
he could have done more to combat 
caste and communal bigotry.” 

There is Sri Nehru through a pair 
of clear blue eyes. 

Of Mr Hangen’s two villains one 
is easy to name—Sri Krishna Menon. 
The second is an unseen and 
dead villain. Heis the instigator of 
Menon and of all that is arrogant, 
pigheaded, socialistic апа. destruc- 
tive in India—Prof Laski. In writing 
of Sri Menon (“the most fascinating 
man in India") Mr Hangen achieves 
a fine verbal brilliance. He is Eps- 
tein’s Lucifer come to life. His 
smile seems to conceal] a whole 
armoury of daggers. “I shudder 
when he fondles babies", although he 


Loo a a MM 


is self-confessedly fond of, children. 
Sri Menon “harbours a kind of poli- 
tical death wish that goads him into 
alienating those whom he most needs 
tọ- befriend.” As with Goethe’s 
Mephistopheles he is “a part of that 
part that always denies”. ` 

Mr Hanger. is copious in quoting 
other men on Menon, chiefly Sri 
Masani and Sri Purushottam Tri- 
cumdas and an assortment of Ameri- 
cans and reporters. He is the Goa 
Constrictor. He is the “Great I 
am" of U.N., where “һе made a repu- 
tation for himself and lost it for his 
country". Here is a typical story: 
** *Who is this Menon?' Nehru asked 
(in the "thirties). Minoo Masani, then 
a friend of Menon, happened to be 
with Nehru and described the young 
Keralan іп glow terms". After meet- 
ing him Nehru envied Menon's 
incisive mind. To someone else the 
Prime Minister is said to have con- 
fessed “Мепоп has a colossal inte- 
llect.... I wish I were more cle- 
ver!" In Mr Hangen's own judg- 
ment Sri Nehru is all instinct and 
Sri Menon has all the intellect. And 
the difference between Nehru and 
Menon, according to an unidentified 
American is that “һе (Nehru) dissem- 
bles his anti-Americanism more cle- 
verly than Menon”. Mr Hangen’s 
candour and “knowledge” of our 


INDIA AND THE UNITED. KINGDOM...(Continued from page 9) 


man’s scorn for the brown and the 
black. 

. Sri Nehru encouraged these 
foreign officc gentlemen to imitate 
the British. The Indian diplomat to- 
day is, therefore, a poor replica of 
the product of the Rritish Foreign 
Office. He is generally insular, 
proud, unable to listen to what 
others say, always anxious to talk, 
un-daring, —protoco-loving апа 
career-seeking. He sends his children 
to schools run by the British Emba- 
ssy; he seeks friends only in the 
British Embassy circles; his way of 
life has little Indian about it. Like the 
average British diplomat, he is a 
poor linguist; he has no passionate 
faith in non-alignment, in Asia- 
Africanism, or even in peaceful co- 
existence. He is a poor reader; he 
would seldom mix wita local people; 
his intelligence work is extremely 
shoddy. Helooks upon Foreign Service 
as a career where promotion is rela- 
tively easy, life not at all uncom- 
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fortable if one can get a “good post- 
ing", and if he could return home 
with a foreign car and all kinds of 
modern gadgets. 


Great Britain's hold on the Indian 
mind is terrifying. Even seventeen 
years after independence, our admi- 
nistrators, ministers, politicians are 
beholden to England. But nowhere 
is this holdas strangulating as onthe 
Indian foreign office. It has fully 
imbibed the British Foreign Office's 


traditional resistance to new think- ` 


ing, and innovations in the art and 
technique of diplomacy. While 
India’s foreign policy sought out new 
frontiers, the machinery through 
which it had to function, human as 
well as functional, remained impervi- 


ous to the changes that were coming 


upon the world. 


And the Prime Minister committ- 
ed the tragic error in thinking that 
foreign policy is the sole business of 
the Foreign Minister, that he alone 


military affairs and the way Mr 
Menon handled them are staggering. 
Talking about his unpopularity with 

_the higher officers he tells us "there 
is evidence that a group of high- 
ranking Indian officers actually 
approached a Western Attache in 
_New Delhi for help in arranging to 
have Menon assassinated”. 


Mr Hangen's understanding of 
the law of evidence is very peculiar. 
As with the quotations and 'proofs' 
adduced by Mrs Taya Zinkin in her 
book, it is difficult to know the 
margin between fact and imagination. 
He is reckless in many things he 
states. They cannot be repeated 
in a responsible journal even in a 
Country where, Mr Hangen gracious- 
ly concedes, the people have freedom 
of expression. Unhappy events in the 
family of a certain worthy; rumours 
of a possible marriage between a 
Rasputin and a Florence Nightin- 
gale, imputations of collusion in 
political murders are all bandied 
about. Such irresponsibility, . and 
the map (on the end papers) which 
detaches Kashmir from India are the 
kind of things that generally raise-a 
shindy. But our public and Parlia- 
ment must learn not to take some 
books too seriously. ` 


ANIL BOSE 


could work out his own international 
relations, Not only did he fail to 
build up a foreign office capable of 
translating into reality the foreign 
policy he was shaping, he also failed: 
to institutionalise foreign relations. 


Except with Great Britain, the 
Nehru of Eton and Cambridge tri- 
umphed over the Nehru of Lahore 
and Allahabad. 


Britain still holds us in close 
proximity. Our diplomacy, morethan 
anything else. · 
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MORARJIBHAV’S NEXT 


STRANGELY enovgh, Sri 

Morarji Desai has taken the suc- 
cess of the Compulsory Deposit 
Scheme for granted and now propos- 
es to introduce Compulsory Insurance. 
He has not indicated what has help- 
ed him to come to such a pre-deter- 
mined conclusion. That the C.D. 
Scheme will be a success may at 
best be a plausible first approxima- 
tion and there is nothing to help 
arrive at an а priori conclusion. Sri 
Desai's stand runs counter to what 
Sri Desai assured on the floor of 
Parliament. 
fusion and doubt in his mind, it 
appeared, at the time of introducing 
the Scheme. Apparently, he was 
not unaware of the difficulties that 
the Scheme would bring in its trail. 
So, he assured modification of the 
scheme if circumstances warranted. 
But now, by some magic assumption, 
he has already made the scheme a 
success! 


What are the different tests the 
Finance Minister proposes to put to 
assess the success of the scheme? 
How will he measure people’s reac- 
tion? This is a Compulsory contribu- 
tion—willy nilly the people have to 
pay it—disregarding their ability. 
Total amount so collected cannot be 
an index of success. | 


There cannot be any two cpinion 
about the ultimate aim of all these 
iteps—that of mobilizing and canal- 
zing the resources as thoroughly as 
possible. Nor the people can be 
regarded as averse to saving. This 
has been amply proved by th2 suc- 
cess of so many small savings schem- 
es. The people are fully aware of 
іле benefits—both individual and 
national. But the indiguation started 
«nce the scheme is a compulsory one 
aad does not take into account indi- 
vidual circumstances. After paying a 
number of indirect taxes, there may 
not be much to satisfy Sri Desai 
for a man earning Rs 125 p.m. 


The very idea of introducing 
Compulsory Insurance is not only a 
contradiction of Sri Desais own 


There was a little con- . 


thesis—that CDS will help inculcat- 
ing the savings habit—but also an 
indicaticn of the failure of CDS. 
Whatever fantastic argument he 
might have forwarded in support of 
the scheme, he knows in his mind 
that introduction of the Scheme will 
leave the Post Office Savings Banks 
functionless; all other type of small 
savings will follow a severe down- 
ward trend; the total investment 
capacity of the LIC will come down. 
A brief analysis of the possible effects 
of the CDS was undertaken in the 
Mainstream (May 11) . ` 


The move of the Finance Minister 
to' think in terms of Compulsory 
Insurance probably shows one of the 
two trends: either our Ministers, 
particularly the Finance Minister, 
have developed the suicidal habit of 
taking things for granted, even if 
the issues involved call for caution 
and circumspection. Or, the Minis- 
ters have not the courage to admit 
their mistakes; they cannot take any 
long-range view. The Compulsory 
Insurance is in no way less irksome 
than the CDS from the point of view 
of those who are likely to.be affect- 
ed. And the schemes are not alter- 
native but will run concurrently. 
When one has gone off the track, the 


other is being transplanted to restore 


the equilibrium. 


Thus when the Finance Minister 
himself has indirectly admitted the 
bankruptcy of his own arguments 
in support of his CDS—which is the 
only plausible explanation for extend- 
ing the compulsion—why not aban- 
don the scheme itself? The disadvan- 
tages have already outweighed the 
advantages. Instead, why not simpli- 
fy the method of making voluntary 
savings through the network of Post 
Offices and Banks? Even now all the 
banks do mot offer competitive 
opportunity for voluntary small 
savings. Tapping of voluntary sav- 
ings through various incentives and 
facilities will serve the purpose with- 
out causing discontent at the popular 
level. 


- J.D. 
CALCUTTA 
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THERE is a flutter, not unmixed with anxiety, among 
the Leftists in the country. Unable to recognize their 
own weaknesses, they are worried over what appears to 
be the mounting strength of the Right. 

Krishna Menon, K.D. Malaviya, Hafiz Mohanamed 
Ibrahim—who is next? So the depressed chant 
oes. 
А It is the inevitable outcome of a process of thirking 
that tends to equate certain ideologies with certain 
individuals: when the individuals topple down, there is 
consternation all round. If Krishna Menon goes, it 1s 
a blow to non-alignment; if Malaviya goes, it is а more 
severe blow to the public sector; if Hafiz goes, it 1s a 
blow at Jawaharlal Nehru's personal prestige and. taere- 
fore, indirectly, at all that Nehru stands for. 

This kind of thinking of the Left is rather perverted, 
though it is perhaps easy enough to understand how it 
comes about. - - 

The significance of the exit of Krishna Menon and 
Malaviya in particular cannot be exaggerated. The point 
is not their personal shortcomings; for, shortcomings 
of that kind are not peculiar to these two. They are 
perhaps much greater in the case of many politicians of 
the Right, many of whom occupy key positions ir the 
Government. / 

The significance lies in tke fact that the forces of 
the Right have snatched the iritiative and are holdiag it 
firmly in their hands. To say that the Chinese agzres- 
sion gave them an unprecedented opportunity woukl-be 
true; but then it would be merely to beg the ques-ion. 
The seriousness of the situation that had developed 
inexorably in the wake of the Chinese attack lies in the 
shrewdness with which.the forces of reaction, recogniz- 
ing common ground, joined hands and mounted -heir 
biggest offensive against national policies and against 
Jawaharlal Nehru's leadershio. 

We saw in the twenty days after the Chinese invasion 
how Rightists in all parties, including the Congress, 
came together in the campaign to get Krishna 
Menon thrown out. That the then Defence Minister 
was in quite a vulnerable position when the Chiaese 
attacked, cannot be denied; butthe essential thing to 
note is that the moment a weak spot was found, the vul- 
tures gathered in strength with the speed of lightering. 
Many of the vultures, moreover, were clad in Kkadi. 
‘It took all of the Prime Minister's political sagecity 
and deftness to keep the Government and its pol-cies 
intact. There were moments of doubt and fear, indzed, 
but by and large the situation was saved. 

Then came the Serajuddin case. And the vultures 
flocked again. In this case as well, the question whether 
Malaviya did or did not collect funds for the party in the 
manner alleged became a question of secondary impor- 
tance. The essential thing wes that the same vult ires 
were there again, and for the same purpose. 

The case of Hafiz Ibrahim stands on a different fdot- 


с, 


Е FOR TEARS 


ing. It is no use shedding tears over him for having been 
made a scapegoat; he has been a politician long enough 
to- know the ropes, and if he allowed himself to be led 
ар the garden path, he has only himself to blame. Іп 
any event, it is clear that his continuance in the Cabinet 
or his exit has nothing whatever to do with any question 
of ideology. | 

Krishna Menon was recognized as Nehru’s spokes- 
man, despite the fact that by his bearing he irritated 
a large number of people. Malaviya, by his oil policy 
2nd his handling of the foreign oil cartels, came to 
de recognized as a champion of the public sector. These 
are in essence ihe reasons for the depression caused in 
-he Leftist camp by their exit from the seats of power. 
To an extent perhaps this depression is justified. 

What is forgotten is that no ideology or policy is 
safe if it is seen as embodied in the person of an indivi- 
Zual. We have often emphasized the need to strength- 
en Nehru'sleadership. To usitis not a matter of idola- 
cry or personality cult; rather, the emphasis is on the fact 
chat we have not yet been able to see on the horizon an 
effective alternative leadership which will ensure that-the 
goal of socialism and the policy of non-alignment for 
peace are kept firmly in view all the time. 

Why is this so? This is the question that the Leftists 
who are unable to control their tears should ask them- 
salves today. 

There cannot be any doubt about the answer. While 
the Rightists and. the communal elements waited for and 
rade use of every opportunity, while they came together 
end unitedly opposed national policies, the Leftists, in- 
cluding those in the Congress fold, were complacent 
end contented themselves with lip-service to Socialism 
znd non-alignment: They deluded themselves that the 
magic name of Jawaharlal Nehru was enough to quell 
ell opposition. They completely forgot that the only 
way to strengthen Nehru’s hands was to unite among 
taemselves and work among the masses, giving voice 
end direction to the people’s aspirations. Most of them 
felt their job was done when they delivered cliche- 
ridden speeches and saw their names in print. 

Thus have the Leftist forces brought shame upon 
themselves. It is tragic because, while the politicians 
concerned might die mightily pleased with the kind of life 
taey have led, it isthefuture generations of India that will 
Lave to pay for their shortsightedness, their bickerings, 
taeir inability to work out a common line of action. 

All is not lost. There is yet time for all Leftists to 
tecome aware that Right Reaction is geting stronger, 
taat the comon man’s future is in danger, that the 
vested interests today hold both political and economic 
initiatives. There is yet time for the Leftist forces, includ- 
ing the genuine Socialists in the Congress, to come to- 
gether and forge unity in defence of the people’s in- 
terests. Only if this is done can the.country be saved 
f-om the vultures. 
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Left in Ferment É 


NEW STIRRINGS could be Felt in the last two weeks in the 
country’s three major Left parties. With all their mutual 
` differences and mudslingings, there is emerging a com- 
mon accent in their stand since the spectacular Right 
victories at Amroha and Rajkot. 


The replacement of Sri Asoka Mehta by Sri S.M. 
Joshi in the Chairmanship of the P.S.P. at the Bhopal 
conference was followed immediately by a new emphasis 
on struggle against Government policies by the new 

‘leadership. With all their inhibitions and confusions, the 
P.S.P. ranks’ urge for a policy of struggle seems to be 
unmistakable, and what Sri S.M. Joshi has been stress- 
ing is but the mood of the Party as a whole. 


The Bombay meeting of the Socialist Party’s National 
Executive has also brought out the same trend, not un- 
expected in Dr Lohia’s camp. Meanwhile, Sri Dange 
seems to have stolen a march over the others by actually 
laünching the CPI's campaign against Compusory Depo- 
sits, soaring prices and heavy taxation. The initative 
which was lost by the Communists over the Chinese 
attack is sought to be regained through this line of 
siruggle. : 


It is significant that despite the important gains scor- 
ed by the Right in the recent months, the Left is once 
again realising the urgency of a determined battle in 
defence of the commoa man's economic interests, a 
sphere where the Right would find it difficult to make 
much headway by mere demagogy, unless the Left in its 
unwisdom leaves the field free for them. 


There is however no underestimating of the obstacles 
that beset the realisatioa of unity in action among the 
Left parties. The tussle between the SP and the PSP 
leadership has raeached the point of acrimony, while 
the PSP'sallergy to CPI is bitterly hardened unlike 
Dr Lohia's. There is also the additional problem of 
evolving a common attizude towards the Jan Sangh, in 
whom Dr Lohia—despite a fairly strong opposition in- 
side his own party—has found militant dvnamism which 
he thinks can be harnessed to good account in an anti- 
Congress campaign. 


Under the circumstances, the need for drawing up a 
minimum programme of action is being more and more 
felt. The Socialists are-about to put forward a mini- 
mum programme while the Communists think their 
five-point petition to Parliament—on which they are to 
collect a crore of signatures in the next six weeks—can 
very well provide the basis for a common understanding. 


What is yet to be evalved is an approach on the part. 


А 


of the Left Parties towards the radical elements inside the 
Congress itself. The forward-looking forces inside the 
Congress like Sri Nanda’s Forum for Socialist Action 


` will soon find themselves called upon to take a stand on 


the impending Left campaign against Government’s tax 
policies, for instance. Because, it is clear that the recent 
Congress reverses can hardly be explained away in terms 
of mere organisational weaknesses of the Congress itself. 
A crucial testing time seems to be at hand for the Con- 
gress Left: it has to identify its ally in the Left outside 
the Congress, and demarcate itself from the Right, the 
common adversary of both. 


| Setback for West 


THE PRIME MINISTER’S forthright declaration against 
Pakistan’s demand for partition of Kashmir—made at 


-Srinagar, in the wake of his firm stand at his press confer- _ 
ence last week—is regarded here as an important re-state- 


ment of our case on the Kashmir question, blurred during 
the last few months of Indo-Pakistani ministerial level 
talks. His outspoken criticism of the Pakistani strategy 
as “blackmail” has not come as a surprise. For, it is 
known that in his exchanges of communication with 
both Mr Kennedy and Mr MacMillan in the last few 
months, the Prime Minister has been very sharp in demo- 
lishing the Western moves for an Indo-Pak rapproche- 
ment on the basis of partition of the Valley. He was 
particularly severe in denouncing the so-called plan that 


"was sought to be sold by the British and the American 


Ambassadors during the Indo-Pak talks. ' 


The present declarations by the Prime Minister have 
oome as a big relief to the leaders of Kashmir, some of 
whom were a bit worried by the trend of recent thinking 
in some sections in New Delhi Secretariat. It is now gene- 
rally accepted that the prospects of Western mediation 
over Kashmir are extremely dim, if not dead. 


The whole episode has produced negative results for 
Western diplomacy. The strategy of hustling India into 
making big concessions to Pakistan by exploiting the 
danger from China, seems to have ended in a fiasco, at- 
least for the time being. There seems to be no indication 
of any new Western move which can immediately repair 
this damage. 


Foreign ТІ rade Angle 


SRI MANUBHAI SHAH'S stress on the importance of a new 


international division of labour while commending the 
five-year trade agreement between India and the Soviet 
Union reflects the Government's latest thinking with 
regard to foreign trade. There is satisfaction at this new 
trade deal with Moscow mainly on the ground that it 
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conforms to the concept of a rew international divis-on 
of labour. ; 


The traditional view of the international difision of 
labour—colonies to supply raw materials and fheap la- 


bour in return for finished industrial goods—stilf persists, . 


though not in a blatant form. This is evident fom the 
attitude of the E.C.M. towards trade relations with 
under-developed countries, putting them at a disadvan- 
tage. Since it is not possible for a developing country, 
determined to advance industrially. to trade with the 
developed countries merely cn the strength of raw 
materials and traditional exports--they themselves hav- 


inz to import raw material for their growing economy 
ard also requiring.maintenance imports for their indus- 
triss—the need of exporting manufactured goods in 
exchange of capital goods and more sophisticated pro- 
drcts has become imperative for them. 


It is the recognition of this need and provision for it 
in the new trade agreement with the Soviet Union which 
has made it so significant in the eyes of New Delhi. The 
issue was clearly posed for the first time at the Cairo- 
Economic Conference of the Afro-Asian countries last 
year and promises to be a major item before the World 
Trade Conference convened by the U.N. next year. 








COSMONAUTS AND FRIENDS X | 
ж PRIME MINISTER'S TEAM 


BEIWEEN the Hawk and the 

Seagull, the Soviet cosmanauts 
gripped New Delhi's imagination as 
much as that of the rest of the world. 
The Prime Minister's tribute (о 
Valentina Tereshkova’s leap into 
outer space was but a reflection of 
the mood in the Capital where even 
the cynical and the hard-headed 
took time off from the daily hum- 
drum chores to scan the June sky. 
and ponder over the implicatians of 
this fantastic triumph of Man. 

Inevitably, Moscow's credit is 
perhaps the highest in New Delhi's 
approach to other countries today. 
There is a feeling of relief and satis- 
faction that the Soviet Union is one 
of the strongest allies that India has 
in the present-day world. Ncbody 
thinks here that our Ambassador in 
Moscow was guilty of exaggeration 
when he spoke over the All India 
Radio last week: “India and the 
Soviet Union have come closer to 
each other in the last decade than 
many other countries have done in 
centuries.” 

Apart from the scientific and 
technical superiority of the Soviet 
Union in the field of space research 
that these historic flights have de- 
monstrated, the political significance 
of the event for some of our imme- 
diate foreign-policy problems are 
being assessed in the Capital at pre- 
sent. And undoubtedly the most 
urgent of these is with тераса to 
China. Will this magnificent feat 
sober up Peking and chasten its 
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leaders in taeir arrogant intransi- 


gence? The long Chinese Communist - 


Party letter to the Soviet leadership 
setting the agenda for the пелі 
month's Moscow dizogue reads like 
a grand indictment of the Khrush- 
chev line and shows no indication 
of any charge in Peking’s mood. 
Observers he-e seem to be sure that 
the^ Soviet attitude towards the 
Government of Таба is bound to 
come up dur:ng the talks if they get 
down to the details of the schism 
and not break down in the prelimi- 
nary rounds. 

It is now taken for granted here 
that the Soviet attitude towards help- 
ing India with economic assistance 
will continue and the Prime Minis- 
ter's categoric refererce to Moscow's 
interest in this spherz—made at his 
press conference last week—is indi- 
cative of the zoming explorations for 
foreign assistance that Government 
leaders are expected to make in the 
next few morths in the Soviet Union. 
The success of the Manubhai mis- 
sion—coupled with early antici- 
pations of gcod busiaess at the com- 
ing Indian Industriss Fair at the 
Soviet Capitel—has encouraged opti- 
mism about the proiected TTK trip 
there. It is understood the Govern- 
ment will soon be drawing up an 
agenda of items which ТТК will be 
taking up in Moscow. The Presi- 
dent’s visit n September will be in 
the nature of a goodwill mission with 
the added asszignmen: to assure Mos- 
cow that there neec be no anxiety 


of New Delhi tripping over into the 
Western camp abandoning her even 
scales of non-alignment. 


In this context, the small dele- 
gation of three MPs led by Dewan 
Chamanlal which has set out on an 
East European tour is expected to 
explain the Indian case on tbe Sino- 
Indian conflict and to allay any 
anxiety about a change in New 
Delhi’s policy in favour of the West 
as Peking has been making out in 
its propaganda against this country. 
Official interest is evident in the 
strong non-official contingent that 
is going to attend the World 
Women's Congress in Moscow next 
week, the Finance Ministry's filibus- 
ter notwithstanding. 


ж ж - ж 


JNIEREST in New Delhi has been 
focussed in recent weeks on 
America's domestic scene,» parti- 
cularly on the struggle against recial 
segregation. President Kennedy’s 
powerful pronouncements in favour 
of Negroes’ fundamental rights have 
been welcomed here having almost a 
Rooseveltian ring. Perhaps next to 
his wise handling of the Cuban crisis 
last October, New Delhi is impress- 
ed most by his recent stand on the 
Negro question. 


At the same time there is no illu- 
sion here about the magnitude of the 
Negro problem facing Washington 
today. Mere pronouncements, how- 
ever pious and well-meaning they 
may be, would not be able to solve 
the crisis. The determined struggle 
of the Negroes—almost totally dis- 


illusioned with liberal constitutional ' 


methods—has now reached a peak 
which cannot be countered by just 
radical legislation. Recalling our own 
struggle for independence, many here 
can see through the danger of a token 
recognition of the Negro rights. 
What is wanted today is the substance 


of democratic rights, not merely their | 


constitutional recognition. It is real- 
ised here that Mr Kennedy and his 
team will perhaps face their biggest 
ordeal in getting the promised legis- 
lations through the U.S. Congress 
^where the diehard Southern spartheid 
sentiments still command a powerful 
hold. There is therefore an extra- 
ordinary amount of interest here at 
what President Kennedy is going to 
do with regard to the Negro question 
in the next few weeks. 


Tn this connection, there is a dis- 
tnctively perceptible feeling in many 
circles in the Capital that President 
Radhakrishnan’s utterances during 
his American tour did not adequately 
reflect Indian feeling of sympathy 
for the Negro cause. The plea that 
any such pronouncement would have 
amounted to interference into Ame- 
rica’s internal affairs is rebutted by 
the argument that a full-throated 
declaration by the Indian President 
in praise of Mr Kennedy's support 
of the Negro rights would not have 
violated any protocol while it would 
have been appreciated not only by the 
coloured population in the U.S. but 


by freedom-loving humanity all over 


the world. 


While there is just resentment 
here at the way Peking has distorted 
the stand of the Indian President, 
it is felt in even responsible circles 
here that the official briefings. for 
Dr Radhakrishnan have not been 
imaginative enough to understand 
the present world currents. The 
reported deletion of reference to the 
fight against colonialism and racial 
discrimination in the President's 
address before the U.N. General 
Assembly—a departure from the 
advance press hand-out, as reported 
by Indian correspondents by no 
means anti-West—is believed to have 
been the result of on-the-spot official 
advice rather than of any directive 
from New Delhi. The I.C.S. mentality 
which has cost us so heavily in terms 
of Afro-Asian goodwill, seems to 
persist even in the complexities of 
today. 


Another instance of such lack of 
foresight is provided by the tendency 


in certain top official circles in New 
Delhi aot to play up India's stand in 
support of Egypt's struggle figainst 
Anglo-French invasion of th Suez, 
a tendency which is noticedple in 
our propaganda organs. 


Against this, there is satisfaction 
at the reiteration by the External 
Affairs Ministry of India's stand 
with regard to the recognition of the 
People's Republic of China. Quite a 
fairly influential lobby has for some 
time been trying to sell the Amerian 
case for atleast Consular recognition 
of the Formusan Government by 
New Delhi. It appears that this has 
been halted, atleast for the time 
being. Peking propaganda organs 
are also perhaps disappointed at the 
official reiteration that India recognis- 
es only one China, that is the Peking 
Government. 


* ж * 


ALTHOUGH the Prime Minister 

refused to give any inkling as to 
how his mind is working on the ques- 
tion of reshuffling the Cabinet after 
the exist of Sri Malaviya and Hafiz 
Ibrahim, the Capital is thick with 


speculations about the next lucky- 


dzaw for Ministership. Many criteria 
could be heard, including regional 
and communal. Since the two Minis- 
ters to quit are both from the U.P., 
the replacements should also come 
from there, runs one argument. Thus 
the names of Sri A.P. Jain, Sri Ali 
Zaheer and even of Dr Sampurna- 
nand are heard. Hafiz Sahib being a 
Muslim, his substitute should be from 
among. Muslim  notabilities; so, 
there is mention of Sri Fakruddin 
Ali Ahmed from Assam and Sri Ali 
Zaheer from the U.P.: and one dar- 
ing prophet has suggested even Bak- 
shi Gkulam Mohammad's name. 


There is also the talk of re-alloca- 
tion of portfolios: should not Sri 
Humayun Kabir or Sri Asoke Sen get 
a more important portfolio? Also, 
there are talks even of retrenchment, 
so unusual in New Delhi's ministerial 
traditions. It is said that the powerful 
elements that took the initiative in 
getting Sri Krishna Menon and Sri 
Malaviya out have now tasted blood 
and will soon make a target of Sri 
Nanda and Sri Jagjivan Ram (ins- 
crutably lumped as Left, though 
others give him more respectibility). 


—ference—India being a 


Sri K.C. Reddy, who got a life at the 
time of the Cabinet formation after 
the last General Elections, is again 
being put on the prospective retiring 
list by New Delhi's gossips. Sri 
Chavan's illness has touched off 
speculation about his return to 
Bombay, while Sr1 Gopala Reddy 
has been alert enough to promptly 
come out with a denial of his impend- 
ing retirement on grounds of health. 


In this excitement, another name 
often being heard of in the Capital 
today as a likely candidate for the 
Ministry is Sri Jaipal Singh. Should 
he extract this favour in exchange of 
letting the Jharkhand merge into the 
Congress? Not unlikely. 


Nobody however really knows 
what the Prime Minister is going to 
do, and when. There is likelihood 
of reshuffle of his team when the 
President returns next week and һе 
two resignations from. the Cabinet 
are forwarded to him for acceptance. 
As things stand, it i. unlikely that the 
Prime Minister will discuss the entire 
question with anybody barring the 
possible exception of Sri Lal Bahadur 
Shastri. ; 


An interesting item of discussion ~ 


in New Delhi today is the question of 
Cabinet homogeneity. The Prime 
Minister's remark at his press con- 
“mixed” 
country, the Cabinet should reflect 
that feature—has led many to wonder 
whether a mixed Cabinet would not 
be lacking in direction. The princi- 
ple seems to be rather risky once the 
pleponderating personality of a 
Nehru is withdrawn from its leader- 
ship. 


However, the Prime Minister’s 
remark has been generally taken here 
to mean that he continues to prefer 
both the Right and the Left elements 
in his.team. The demand for homo- 
geneity on the other hand, has come 
from both sides. Specifically in the 
present context, could this mean that 
the Prime Minister is planning to 
bring in some Left-inclined elements’ 
into the Cabinet or to prune some o 
the stalwarts of the Right, to restore 
the balance? Aspirants will have to 
bear the agonising torment of un- 
certainty until the Prime Minister has 
shown his hand—or, perhaps more 
correctly, until he has made up his 
mind. 


MAINSTREAM 


ONCERN is being expressed їп. 


the press and Parliament about the 
rise in prices, specially in these of the 
essential commodities. Despite the 
efforts of the Government specially 
the Ministry of Food and Agriculture 
to dispel the concern, alarm ‘about 
the striking rise in prices is continu- 
ing unabated. 

Since the beginning of the Second 
Five Year Plan, there has been a per- 
sistent upward trend in the whole- 
sale price indexes of all commodi- 
ties and individual groups. This rise 
has been specially striking after a fall 
in the prices during the year 1955-56. 
It should be noted that this rising 
curve is persistent compared not 
only with the slump year 1955-56, 
but with the base year 1952-53 which 
was considered to be a normal year 
specially from the point o? view 
of domestic price level. 

The Table I gives the whole- 
sale price indexes of all com- 
modities and also the indexes of 
wholesale prices of different groups 
of commodities. 


Soaring Prices 


All over the country the powerful voice of discontent 
is heard against the soaring prices. Government's in- 
ability to ccutrol prices, despite repeated promises, is 
analysed in hese articles by two economic journalists. 


WHY THE RISE? 


by SUEESH BHATTACHARYA 


The ае skows that all 
prices increased fast in 1962-63 
except thos: of th» raw materials. 
The prices of fcod shot up by 
6.1 points from tae year 1961-62 
to 1962-63, while tke price of manu- 
factures rose by on y 3.5 points. 


Budgets Impact 

Since the last index of price is 
shown for the finencial year 1962- 
63, it is necessary tc see the price rise 
after this yzar’s budget to evaluate 
the price rise in the recent years: 

As Tatle II shows the rise 
in weekly prices of commodi- 
ties specially of articles of 
food is alarming. On March 30, 
1963, the wholesale price index of 
food articles was 123.5 but it shot 
up by another 9.9 5oints within one 
month and three weeks. Similarly 
other prices have gone up, although 
the rise in their caszs is not as spec- 
tacular. For example in the case of 
manufactures, the orices have risen 
by 1.5 duriag the same period. 

Althouga an idea about the rising 


TABLE I 
WHOLESALE PRICE INDEXES OF INDIA 
(Base 1952-53--100) 











Liquor Industrial 
Year Commodities Focd & Raw Manufacture 

М Tobacco Materials 
1951-52 118.0 111.0 121.9 141.5 119.0 
1955-56 92.5 8€.6 81.0 99.0 99.6 
1956-57 105.3 102.3 84.3 116.0 105.6 
1957-58 108.4 10€.4 94.0 116.5 108.9 
1958-59 112.9 115.2 95.4 115.6 108.1 
. 1959-60 117.1 115.0- 99.5 123.7 111.3 
1960-61 124.9 126.0 109.9 145.4 122.8 
1961-62 125.1 126.1 100.3 142.6 124.6 
1962-63 127.9 126.1 100.6 136.5 127.1 





(Source : Office of the Economic Adviser, Government of India, Index Numbers of 


Wholesale Prices in India) : 
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prices can be had from a study of the 
wholesale price indexes they cannot 
give the full picture of the heavy 
burden that the consumer has to 
bear. For one thing, the retail 
prices are generally higher than 
wholesale prices, for they include 
the retail profits and other costs. 
Table III shows that the consumer 
price indexes have risen per- 
sistently and that the rise indi- 
cated by these indexes for certain 
areas is more than the wholesale 
price indexes. This trend was already 
observed by the Planning Com- 
mission in the Third Five Year Plan, 
when referring to the situation of 
prices in the last two years of the 
Second Plan: “The relative stability 
of these prices in the last few years, 
has, however, not kept the cost of 
living going up. This is because 
items other than foodgrains in food 
group and several other elements 
in the cost of living have recorded an 
increase". The rise indicated by this 
price index is all the more alarming, 
because the base year 1949 was an 
inflationary year when already the 
prices were considerably high. 

Mere rise in prices carnot be 
considered bad specially in a develop- 
Ing economy. But the more crucial 
problem of rise in prices are the caus- 
es behind the rise and the groups of 
commodities whose prices are rising 
and the people who are affected by 
such rise in prices. 


Planning Commission Plea 
Generally, it is argued that the 
rise in prices has been caused by deficit 
spending, and the time lag involv- 
ed in investment and output. Fur- 
ther it is held that the demand is in- 
creasing on account of rise ir. money 
incomes and that the fast growth of 
population will accelerate the rise in 
prices. The burden of the explanation 


about the price rise provided by the 
Planning Commission rests on these. 
The Planning Commission concedes 
the dangers of inflationery repercu- 
ssions of deficit spending: “In view 
of the rise in prices, that has occurred 
during the Second Plan period and 
the fact that unlike the Second Plan, 
there is no cushion on foreign ex- 
change reserves that can be drawn 
upon as an offset to deficit financing, 
it is proposed to limit deficit financing 
in the Third Plan to the minimum 
warranted by the genuine monetary 
needs of the economy." 

The limit of deficit financing en- 
visaged is Rs. 550 crores. The 
budgetary policies in the last years of 
the Second Plan and the first three 

. budgets of the Third Plan, despite the 
heavy defence expenditure, have 
adhered to this conservative policy. 
Money supply with the public has 
risen during the Second Plan and the 
Third Plan. But the figures do not 
alarm us. The money Supply with 
the public in the year 1959-60 was 
Rs 272,504 lakhs. This rose to 
Rs 331,514 lakhs in 1962-63. This 
is not definitely very high for a period 
of three years. 

The above argument does not 
adequately explain the tremendous 
increase in prices. The obvious but 
the most important cause is the lag 
- between production anticipated and 
actually achieved. All literature of 
the Government, especially the Plan- 
ning Commission, incessantly harps 
on the need of rise in production. 
But the progress that has been shown 
recently has been dismal. The rate 
of growth is slowed down. It is 
only 2.1 per cent and the agricultural 
production has increased by only 
1.9 per cent and industrial production 
has increased only by 7.8 per cent 
from the year 1961-62 to 1962-63. 
The implications of these can be 


realized when it is viewed in relation ' 


to the tremendous rate of growth of 
population which is two per cent per 
annum. 


Agricultural Sector 


The performance of the agricul-, 


tural sector has been largely responsi- 
ble for the staggering rise in prices 
of food. Food production has not 
increased despite huge irrigation pro- 
jects and considerable. expenditure 
incurred on agriculture during the 
decade of Plans. In the first two 
years of the Third Plan the produc- 
tion in “agricultural sector remain- 


ed stagnant as against six per cent 
annual increase envisaged lin the 
Plan. The total output of fogdgrains 
which was 79.6 million tons {n 1960- 
61 fell to 78.5 million tons in 1961-62, 
the first year of the Third Hlan. In 
1962-63 it improved a little bt was 
still below 80 million tons. The 
production of rice, the staple food in 
many States, has shown steep fall, 
more than in the other sectors. 


rise-is by 12.7 points. The price of 
wheat, however, has remained 
steady during this period. The price 
index of wheat was 88.0 (1952-53 = 
100) oa March 2, 1963, which actual- 
ly showed a small decline by 0.2 
points. 


P. L. 480 Wheat 


The stability of wheat prices can 
be mainly attributed to.the inflow of 


TABLE II 
WHOLESALE INDEXES OF WEEKLY PRICES IN INDIA 


(Base 1952-53—100) 
Ot ————— 


Food Liquor and Raw 

As on Articles Tobacco Materials Manufactures 

ЕЗЕН ИЧАРА НОСЕНИ ES EE 
30-3-63 123.5 - 113.1 135.3 129.5 
20-4-63 128.5 113.2 137.0 130.1 
27-4-63 130.3 114.3 136.3 130.2 
11-5-63 134.4 - 114.4 136.8 130.6 
718-5-63 131.1 118.3 138.0 130.9 
25-5-63 132.4 ., 118.3 137.0 130.9 


M ———— M ——— M  — MÀ 


Wholesale Prices in India) 


(Source : Office of the Economic Adviser, Government of India, Index Numbers of 


TABLE III 
COSUMER PRICE INDEXES: WORKING CLASS 








(Base 1949=100) 








All 
Year India Bombay Calcutta Delhi Madras 
1951-52 105 107 106 108 ` 104 
1955-56: 96 110 - 93 100 113 
1956-57 107 116 102 112 117 
1957-58 112 122 105 112 126 
1958-59 118 130 109 117 135 
1959-60 123 136 112 119 146 
1960-61 124 137 113 121 149 
1961-52 127 142 115 128 150 
January 1963 130 143 121 130 150 
February 1963 129 142 — 130 — 





(Source : Labour Bureau of India) 

Rice oroduction declined from 33.66 
million tons in 1960-61 to 33.61 
million tons in 1961-62, and it is 
estimated that it has fallen 
further in the year 1962-63. This 
fall in the production of rice has 
been clearly reflected in the rise in 
prices. On March 2, 1963, the price 
index of rice (1952-53— 100) was108.0 


‘which shot up to 121.3 (May 25, 63) 





The wheat under PL 480 and PL 665. 
But the country has not fully under- 
stood. the price that is being paid for 
these imports. During tbe Second, 
Plan period, India imported three 
million tons of foodgrains alone per 
annum which amounted to Rs 140 
crores a year (290 million dollars) 
or Rs. 700 crores (1470 million 
dollars) in five years. Although 
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part of it was financed by the U.S.A., 
a sizeable foreign exchange has 
been spent on the import of food, 
thus depriving this important re- 
source to be utilized to Бейес pur- 
pose. 

The sad story about the “ag in 
production, however, does no: con- 
fine itself to agriculture. The indus- 
tries sector has also shown consider- 
able setback. The anticipated steel 
production was 4.3 million tons by 
the end of Second Plan. But the 
actual production was 2.2 million 
tons. Other sectors also have shown 
extremely inadequate progress. 
Effect of Taxes 

While in the long run, rise in 
prices of seven years can te ex- 
plained by the extreme shortfall in 
production, other factors have rein- 
forced the recent rise in prices. The 
main factor that has led to the rise 
are the taxes that have been leVied by 
the Government in the budget for 
1963-64. In some responsible quar- 
ters, it is argued that the firancial 
expenditure through taxation will 
not lead to апу considerable price 
rise. Although one can concece that 
the price rise resulting from higher 
taxation may be less than the price 
rise that may result from deficit 
spending, one cannot rule out the 
high rises in price being due to 
heavy taxes. The net experditure 
on goods and services will remain 
the same when money is raised by 
taxation in spite of the Government’s 
increased economic activity. But 
when resources are diverted to the 
production of defence goods, ths shor- 
tage of civilion goods will be accen- 
tuated and there would be a further 
rise in prices. The increase will, thus, 
not only be proportional to higher 
taxation but more than that. In the 
face of increasing demand, there is 
plenty of scope for the traders to 
increase their profits. The present rise 
in prices can very well be attributed 
to this factor. 

The effect of the rise in prices 
on various classes is varied. Since 
the food prices have increased much 
more than any other prices, the low- 
income groups have been the worst 
hit. 

Food producing farmers have 
also been adversely affected, ror the 
terms of trade between them and 
manufacturers have hit their irterest. 
However, the raw material producing 
farmers have benefited for the terms 
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of trade havc movec against manu- 
factureys. The rise іп cost of living 
indexes, shows that the labourers and 
fixed ‘ncome groups have been 
adversély aff2cted. 


Socially Unacceptable 


Although, one may accept the 
rise in prices as an inevitable conse- 
quence of development, it is socially 
unacceptable that the poorer sections 
of the population (v:ho form nearly 
two-thirds cf the country’s popula- 
tion) should bear the brunt of eco- 
nomic development and defence. 
The Governnent’s price policy has 
been ineffective in >rotecting these 
sections. It is ігаріс that no clear- 
cut price pclicy has been formulat- 
ed. The three Plar. reports, First, 


Second and Third, end up with pla- 
titudes and contradictory statements. 
In fact, inthe First Plan, no proper 
price policy was stipulated. In the 
Second Plan, no significant attempt 
was made to formulate a price policy. 
In the Third Plan a little more atten- 
tion has been paid to the question. 
But it also suffers from vagueness. 
Recent pronouncements by the 
Government and responsible Com- 
mittees in no way give any hope of 
clear thinking with regard to such a 
fundamental issue as price rise which 
not only redistributes income in a 
grievous manner but also increases 
the hardships of an already-burdened 
population. A clear-cut price policy 
is the most needed thing in the pre- 
sent context. 


` Morarjibhai's Vostok 





PRICE RISE : DANGER POINTER 


PERHAPS as damaging as the 
pebacle on the Nefa front, the 
Government has bungled again. This 
- time it is on the price front. It has 
crashed. The prices are ruling all- 
time high since Independence. Accor- 
ding tc official statistics (prepared by 
the office of the Economic Adviser to 
the Government of India), the gene- 
ral index of wholesale prices on 
May 25, 1963 stood at 132.6 (with 
1952-53 as base). In less than two 
months the prices increased by nearly 
eight per cent. As compared to the 
peak level of August 4, 1992, the 
index on May 25, 1963 rose by 0.5 
per cent. 

The picture emerging from re- 
ports reaching here from different 
parts cf the country is far more seri- 
ous tkan these dry figures would 
suggest. Some reports even tell of 
starvation deaths. What is most 
alarming is that there is no promise 
of relief for the consumer in-foresee- 
able future. On the contrary, accord- 
ing to “һе price vigil unit of the Plan- 
ning Commission, the price level will 
rise further. 


Worst Hit 


A yet more disturbing trend is 
that the price increase has been 
sharpest in those commodities whose 
consumption constitutes the bulk of 
the poor man's budget. For instance, 
the most striking increases in prices 
over a year have been in those of rice, 
pulses, gur, fuel and liquor and 
tobacco. As against the increase of 
7.9 per cent in prices of all commodi- 
ties, prices of the above-said com- 
modities increased by 17.4 per cent, 
17.8 per cent, 65.4 per cent, 11.4 per 
cent and 19.7 per cent respectively. 
Even in the case of sugar, cereals, 
milk aad ghee, the price increase- has 
been more than the average for all 
commodities. 

The cost of living index prepared 
by the Labour Ministry is decidedly 
not a correct indicator. ` It is based 
on the factors available in twenties 
when it was considered beyond the 
scope of the working class families 
to give cven primary education to 
their children. Things have changed 
considerably but the basis of comput- 
ing the cost of living remains the 
same. A study of the figures of price 
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increase will, bowever, зайва у 
таке it clear that in the current price 
increase, the poorer sections of the 
society are being hit the hardest. 


Brave Words e 


Itis true that during the early 
months of Emergency, the prices 
remained within reasonable bounds. 
But psychological and economic 
factors maintaining stability are spent 
up now. 

Earlier, the business community 
was taken in by the brave words of 
the Government to hold the price 
line. However, it soon discovered 
that these were hollow declarations. 
The Government did not follow up 
these declarations , with concrete 
steps. 

In fact something was done in the 
contrary direction. Only two exam- 
ples may be given here. Soon after 
the Union Budget, the Government 
warned under the Defence of India 
Rules that traders could not include 
new levies in to the prices on their 
stocks received before the Budget was 
announced, since this additional 
money would not come to the 
Government but would be pocketed 
by the traders. This was the correct 
position. However, within two days, 
the Government came out with 
another communique allowing the 
traders to charge higher prices even 
on their old stocks. The reason 


given was the inabi/ity of the Govern- | 
ment tc implement its earlier decision. 


Similarly, Sri  Morarji Desai 
announced in his Budget speech that 
he was reducing the levy on oilseeds 
so that the poor could be compensat- 
ed for the high price which he would 
pay for kerosene. Again another 
wing of the Government, the Minis- 
try of Commerce and Industry, with- 
in two months announced the de- 
controlling of Vanaspati. Reason: 
prices of oilseeds did not fall as ex- 
pected following the reduction in 
excise duty, and the cost of produc- 
tion was going up. All these things 
made the business community under- 
stand that the Government talks 
something but means something else. 
It does not reilly mean business so 
far as the price-line is concerned. 

"The Budget gave only an inclina- 
tion of what Emergency meant in 


the economic field. Its fuil impact has 
yet to come into play. Available eco- 
nomic factors are pushing the prices 
upward. The salient features of the 
present-day economic situation in 
this context may be noted here: first, 
increase in production of essential 
commodities is not keeping pace 
with the increase in population. For 
example while population in the last 
two years has grown by about 16 
million, the food production has re- 
mained on more or less as the same 
level. 

Secondly, with the sudden in- 
crease in Defence expenditure, there 
will be increasing diversion of suppli- 
es from civilian consumption to 
Defence requirements. Also this is 
going to create new demands in the 
country. Thestandard of living of a 
villager and his family will go up as 
soon as he becomes a. sepoy. For 
instance, if earlier he is taking gur, 
he will switch over to sugar when he 
joins the army. 

Thirdly, the production in those 
branches of Industry which depend 
on imported raw material is likely to 
slow down because of the difficult 
foreign exchange situation. 


Physical Controls 

In a situation like this if things 
are left to be determined by supply- 
and-demand position, then there will 
be no end to price increase. The price 


line can be held only through physi- . 


cal controls, that is, control and 
rationing. Measures short of this will 
not help. We have seen the-fate of 
the sugar price control order. It led 
to the disappearance of sugar in most 
parts of the country. It was also sold 
in the open market at prices much 
higher than desired. Having thus 
realized Йе futility of such measures, 
some State Governments have resort- 
ed tn rationing of sugar. This is the 
right move in the right direction. 

There is no doubt that rationing 
in War days led to lot of corruption. 
All the same it was of relief to the 
poor man. He could get rcasonable 


requirements of essential commodi- ` 


ties at fixed prices. Only relatively 
prosperous people resented it, for it 
meant additional botheration to them 
to stand in the queues and also they 


(Continued on page 18) 
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. Qualitative Change in Non-Alignment 


A DIPLOMATIC assessment of the 

Prime Minister’s press conference 
in New Delhi on June 15 need not be 
entirely negative. He did not have 
anything new to say either with 
regard to China or with regard to 
Pakistan. Even on other world issues, 
his comment was cryptic, non-com- 
mittal. 

His remarks on the Sino-Indian 
border problem and on Sino-Indian 
relations generally, were bereft of 
new content; these did not indicate 
any new trend. The general impres- 
sion that Sri Nehru sought іс соп- 
vey was that he was getting mentally 
and physically prepared for ғ long 
period of border stalemate and a war 
of nerves with the Chinese People’s 
Republic. | 

At the same time, Sri Nehru 
carefully tried to beat down any un- 
due excitement about China. This 
seemed їо be the significant aspect of 
his press conference from the diplo- 
matic point of view. With Parliament 
in récess, and internal political pro- 
blems looming large before the 
Government, with a careful, cool- 
headed appraisal of the concrete 
results of the TTK mission to 
Washington and London, the Prime 
Minister apparently came to the con- 
clusion that while the country must 
steadily build up its military and 
economic strength, while there could 
be no compromise on the basic con- 


dition that China must accevt the 


Colombó conference proposcls be- 
fore talks could begin, there should 
be no more hysterical approach to 
the problems posed by Pekinz, and 
India must persevere for a peace- 
ful settlement of the border dispute. 


Bigger Military Apparatus 

Sri Nehru deplored the cold war 
Peking had been waging on India. 
He regretted the vituperation and the 
personal attacks on him emenating 
from Peking. For historical and 
other reasons, China had a much 
bigger military apparatus than India. 
In Tibet there had been considerable 
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military build-up, not necessarily 
with an eye on the border quarrel 
with India. But he cid not think that 
there was any possibility of another 
Chinese attack “‘in the near future". 
He discoun:ed rumours of clashes 
between Chinese and Soviet person- 
nél in Central Asia; he rejected re- 
ports that tae Chirese Government 
was holding an uncisclosed number 
of Indian prisoners. He would not 
concede that the Indians released by 
the Chinese Goverament had been 
“indoctrinated”; although, the Pek- 
ing regime had certainly tried to make 
a good impression cn their minds by 
kind, even generous, treatment. 

It was evident from Sri Nehru's 
remarks on the question of talks with 
China that he was not prepared to 
resile from <he present position that 
Peking must first accept the Colombo 
proposals ir toto. One or more of 
the Colombo conference powers had 
suggested that India might agree to 
open talks at a relatively low level 
without insisting o3 this pre-condi- 
tion. The Prime Minister was not 
inclined to accept that suggestion. 
He was apparently still thinking that 
the Peking Government would at 
some time or the other accept the 
Colombo proposals as the basis for 
talks. Alteraatively. it would not 
precipitate another crisis. ^ 


USA and USSR 

A major plank of Sri Nehru's 
China policy is Incia’s current rela- 
‘tions with (ле Soviet Union and the 
United Sta:es. Far very different 
reasons, bozh seem to be interested 
in containing Chira in Asia. Both 
think that India car. play a vital role 
in this. Both the USSR and the 
US are, therefore, interested in main- 
taining gocd relations with Inaia. 
Neither would mind if India got 
limited military assistance—not large 
—from the other, as long as she did 
not join a military pact. Neither is 
prepared to ргоуоЕз China to such 
an extent as to bring about a new 
internationai crisis. 


This is a qualitative change in 
Big Power relations with India. The 


` Prime Minister must take the fullest 


advantage of it, as he is evidently 
trying to do. He believes that the pre- 
sent dialogue between Moscow and 
Washington, seeking a foundation for 
co-existence, is earnest. When the 
American President asks his country- 
men to revise their traditional atti- 
tude towards the Soviet Union and to 
live down the legacy of the cold war, 
the world has travelled far since the 
days of Fulton, Truman Doctrine 
and Containment. The decision taken 
in Moscow to explore jointly with 
the US and Britain the possibility 
of a ban treaty, and the Soviet 
Government’s effort to bring about a 
settlement in Laos, in sharp contrast 
to the line of action advocated by 
the Chinese regime, are indications 
that Mr Khrushchev is not unduly 
worried about the ideologial chai- 
lenge from China. It has to be not- 
ed that both decisions he took after 
the Cuban Prime Minister, Dr Castro. 
had completed his tour of the Soviet 
Union and had had: prolonged -dis- 
cussions with him. 


Aligned to Both 


India today is, in essence, aligned 
with both the United States and 
the Soviet Union. America is not 


: willing to rush into India with arms 


and supplies because it fears that 
such a step would antagonise Mos- 
cow, bring Russia and China together 
and, far from containing China, 
aggravate a new crisis in the 
Far East. Russia does not write off 
India with American arms flowing 
into India—of course, in reasonable 
quantity—because she wants to see 
India putting up some effective barri- 
er to Chinese policies. India is play- 
ing a role in Asia on behalf of both 
the Big Powers as well as on her own 
behalf. 

If India is still non-aligned, it is 
because America as well as Russia 
are anxious to keep her so, or rather 
they want India to be aligned with 
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them both. 

As long as this Soviet-American 
posture lasts, India can certainly 
аКоге to put up with a stalemate on 
the border and with frozen relations 
with China. But the in»erent dan- 
ger of the present situation lies in 
its uiter fluidity. Power relations 
have entered a highly unstable phase. 
Both the ideological camps are fac- 
mg internal problems. In the capi- 
talist camp, economic coatradictions 
and conflicts are increasing. 


Fluid Situation 


. In America itself, there happens 
to be considerable opposition to 
Presicent Kennedy’s search for a 
rapprochement with the Soviet 
Union. At any time a recalcitrant 
West Germany or a truant France 
may precipitate a crisis. American 
policies in Laos and Sout3 Viet Nam 
may well prove to be costly failures, 
and such debacles may easily resur- 
zect belligerent cries. While a nuclear 
war may be ruled out, there is no 
guarantee that the two Big Powers 
will not clash. If the idological 


differences between China and the 
Soviet Union are resolved—an ex- 
tremely hypothetical proposition— 
there will be another qualitative 
change in power relations. 


Resilient Approach 


India's foreign policy must,'there- 
fore, be constantly alert and resilient. 
A stalemate may breed smugness and 
complacency; in any. case, India and 


‘China cannot have their relations 
frozen for long. They have to live 


as good neighbours or bad neigh- 
bours; they can hardly ignore one 
another. 

Besides, a long political: stale- 
mate accompanied by periodical pin- 
pricks on the border, an unceasing 
two-way political warfare, and con- 
tinued angry diplomatic exchanges 
build up a dangerously hot climate. 
The irritation, frustration and chau- 
vinistic indignation they cause may 
at any time explode into physical 
clashes. This is what happened in 
the wake of the Chinese attack 
last October. It must not-be allowed 
to happen again. 


It is fatal on our part to alloW 


ihe stalemate to last longer than it 


must. It will be a mistake to de- 
pend too much on the current Big- 
Power relationship with India. This 
may break any time. While it lasts, 
our hands are stronger; from this 


position of strength, augmented Бу | 


our internal military and: economic 
power, we have also to seek ways 
by which China can be brought round 
to agree to an honourable compro- 
mise with this country. 


Stalemate Too Long 


So far it has been profitable to 
cling firmly to the Colombo propo- 
sals in toto. But it may: not be so 
after autumn. The Colombo powers 
themselves have begun to press us 
to hold some kind of talks with 
Peking. China itself is crying out 
for talks without accepting the 
Colombo proposals fully. The Prime 
Minister and his diplomatic officials 
need explore patiently and persever- 
ingly how and when we might, with full 
advantage to ourselves,'take the ini- 
tiative for getting Peking to talk to us. 


MALAYSIA : LATEST ACCORD 


THE Manila -accord between 

Malaya, Indonesia and Philippin- 

. es, announced last week, has abruptly 
brought to an end the acrimonious 
debate that has been going on for 
several months over tke question 
of the formation of Malaysia. 

The final communique issued by 
the Foreign Ministers of the three 
nations after a strenuous conference 
of four days, has not only brightened 
the prospects for Malaysia but has 
brought the three nations closer to 
zach other than before. 

Prospects for Malaysia appeared 
dim even as late asia April. In fact 
the differences between the three 
nations appeared so great that the 
possibility of a meeting of the 
three was considered remote. The 
attack on Tengku’s concept of 
Malaysia had not lessened at Manila 
and Djakarta. In fact, the Filipino 
claim threatened to wreck the Asso- 
ciation of Southeast Asian States 
(ASA), in which Malaya and Phili- 
рріпеѕ were important members. In 
April very few would have ventured 
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to be optimistic over the formation 
of Malaysia by August 31, Tengku's 
target date. 


Ecafe Meeting 


Apparently  Narasimhan's in- 
formal talks at the Capitals of the 
three States and the 19th conference 
of the Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East in March this 
year went a long way in clearing the 
atmosphere. During the ECAFE con- 
ference delegates of Indonesia, 
Malaya, Philippines, Britain and Aus- 
tralia held informal talks and clari- 
fied their stand on Malaysia. But it 
was left to’ President Macapagal of 
Philippines to induce Tengku Abdul 
Rahman to a tripartite conference on 


_Malaysia between the three nations. 


When Tengku Abdul , Rahman 
visited Manila to attend the confer- 
ence of the Association of the South- 
east Asian States, President Macapa- 
gal and the Tengku held a series of 
talks and agreed to a conference of 
the Foreign Ministers of the three 
nations. 


But Tengku’s acceptance did not 
mean an end to Indonesia’s cam- 
paign against Malaysia and even as 
late as May 15 President Soekarno 
reiterated Indonesia’s opposition to 
Malaysia. . 

A change in the attitude ` of 
the leaders of the three states was, 
however, visible and it was expected 
that the Foreign Ministers would 
meet soon. But a meeting scheduled 
to be held towards the end of May 
was postponed to а later date. . 


Tokyo Talks 


It was the meeting of President 
Soekarno: and Tungku `“ Abdul 
Rahman at Tokyo early this month 
that paved. the way for the Manila 
meeting of the Foreign Ministers. 
It was arrang d unexpectedly and the 


initiative was taken by President- 


Soekarno who expressed his readi- 
ness to meet Tengku Abdul Rahman. 
In spite of speculations to the con- 
trary, the Tokyo meeting of the two 
leaders was very cordial and un- 
(Continued on page 18) 
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ASIAN COMMON MARKET 


by JADAB DEY 


This article on a topical issue is meant to provoke a discussion on the sub- 
ject. Contributions оп it will be published im subsequent issues of Mainstream. 


TEE nineteenth session of ECAFE 

held at Manila in Marcb can very 
well be regarded as a land-mark in 
its history. In this session was 
adopted an important and far-reach- 
ing resolution, co-sponsored by the 
Philippines, Burma, Ceylon, Malaya, 
India, Indonesia, Japan, Thailand 
and Nepal ard supported by the 
representatives of Australia, Pakistan, 
New Zealand, Korea, Hong Kong, 
and Vietnam. 

The resolution not only seeks 
accelerated measures for regional 
economic co-operation but also pro- 
poses a high-level meeting of the 


representatives from the ECAFE. 


region to review the progress so far 
achieved, and in the light of such a 
review, to formulate more positive 
measures for concerted regional ac- 
tion. Mr R.G. Hechanova, Filipino 
Secretary for Commerce and Indus- 
try, commented upon this move as 
the first step towards formation of 
an Asian Common Market. 


Bargaining Counter 

The idea of establishing an Asian 
Common Market has been mooted 
as an effective bargaining counter 
against the economic unions, such 
as EEC, EFTA and Latin American 
Common Market. The spectacular 
success of the European Common 
Market has also contributed directly 
towards the development of the idea. 
The Federation of Indian Chambers 
of Commerce and Industry in a re- 
cent study, observed: “It is felt that 
economic integration aiming at 
specialisation of industry, freer flow 
of trade, and expansion of trade is 
necessary for this region if the vari- 
ous countries are to protect their 


economies from strong competition 


from outside the region and improve 
their competitive position in world 


| market.” 


This viewpoint found its echo in 
Eastern Economist : “The rationale 
of a regional union in Asia is that an 
a.rangement of this type would pro- 
mote economies of scale and en- 
courage the establishment of opti- 


mum industria! units." (May 3, 1963). 
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In a paper submitted before the 
conference on “The Status of Euro- 
pean Integration” helc in June, 1956, 
under the sponsorship of Johns Hop- 
kins Univers ty, Ugo La Malfa, 
former Italiar. Miniszer of Foreign 
Trade had remarked tFat “the benefit 
of the Common Markst may be saic 
to consist ch efly in the expansion 
of plants and facilities, increased 
production, ircprovement of competi- 
tion, and coatainmeat of prices." 
Custom duties are normally perni- 
cious to the countries ‘concerned 
since prices are high E2cause customs 
are paid.““Up іо now, countries have 
based their economic policies upon 
a fundamentaldifferenriation between 
their production апа consumption 
and the production and consumption 
of other couatries. Ia this process 
each country, in an effort to gain 
advantage at the expense of others, 
ends up by weakening its own posi- 
tion with regerd to foreign competi- 
tion. This,in fact, is the end result 
of customs waich increase the price 
of imported goods so that they can- 
not compete with netional produc- 
tion." 

Besides, Common Market enabl- 
es greater irternaticnal specialisa- 
tiou, expansicn of market, accelerat- 
ed development of uader-developed 
countries through var-eties of prefer- 
ences, establishment of joint indus- 
tries, greater political harmony 
through effective removal of dis- 
parities in the standard of living, 
der capita inzome etc., and closer 
understanding between member 
countries. The triumphant possi- 
bility of a Common Market is “а 
net reduction of one element of the 
price through the abolition of cus- 
tom duties," 3s Daniau, a specialist 
in the subject has observed. 


Inward-lookinz Policies 

Against such | overwhelming 
advantages, the only drawback of 
such a project is that the countries 
within the group normally follow 
inward-lookirg policiss—as has been 
experienced through the working 
of EEC. In fact, the establishment of 


a Common Market radically changes 
the trade relationships of the “within 
the group" countries with countries 
“outside the group". 

Thus the idea of establishing an 
Asian Common Market has gained 
ground firstly because of the advan- 
tages accruing from it and secondly, 
due to the amazing success of EEC. 
But the establishment of a Common 
Market does not confine itself only 
to the elimination of customs tariffs 
and quotas. It brings about a new 
zone with a common political and 
economic vista. And it is claimed 
that this would make a “strong 
productive unity." И 


Geographical Proximity 

So, to achieve the ends, a Com- 
шоп Market must be preceded Буа 
geographical proximity between the 
nations involved. Situational  dis- 
advantages often present insurmount- 
able barrier for each other to appre- 
ciate mutual difficulties. 

Secondly, economically the mem- 
ber nations must not present any 
unbridgeable gulf. In other words, 
more or less an even economic deve- 
lopment of the member countries 
is another pre-condition of such an 
economic union. 

Besides, politically they must not 
present diametrically opposite philo- 
sophies, that is, their ends must 
necessarily be of the same type. 

Fourthly, the industrial structure 
of the countries must be adjustable 
to the changed circumstances. 

There is also a fifth condition: 
there must not be any feeling that the 
relatively less developed areas will 
automatically come to an even level; 
on the other hand, positive policies 
for their development will have to be 
formulated. And the problem of 
labour mobility will have to be solv- 
ed properly. As Monnet, the God- 
father of ECSC, stated: “the funda- 
mental problem of modern economy 
lies in a reconciliation between job 
security of labour and the necessity 
for industrial, technological and 
economic improvement." 

Above all, the member-nations 
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must be ready to 
Sovereign rights to the 2xtent neces- 
sary for the successful working of 
the, economic union to a supra- 
national: authority which will be 
entrusted with co-ordination of eco- 
nomic and other policies adopted by 
different nations. 


Applying Criteria 

Do the prospective members of 
the Asian Common Market fulfil 
the ‘above criteria? Is the stage set 
for the establishment of such a 
Union? А searching enquiry will 
reflect that the Asian nations do not 
at present possess the above pre- 
requisites. On the contrary, they 
present a gloomy picturz. It may be 
useful to elaborate the proposition 
in greater detail. 

All the likely members of an 
Asian Common Market project are 
Vot “next-door neighbours" and do 
not possess any common frontier; 
more so, when some of them are not 
even on talking terms. 

As far as economic development 
is concerned, the Asian nations pre- 
senf a picture which only re-affirms 
that the differences are too sharp to 
be glossed over. Excepting Japan, 
no other country in the region can 
be regarded as having crossed the 
"take off” stage. Among them, some 
are only striving for speedy develop- 
ment, some have achieved progress 
to a certain extent, and some are still 
planning! Such a  pcsition may 
appear as a stumbling block in 
the way of establishing an economic 
union. 

Thirdly, . political goals of the 
Asian nations also exhibit a burning 
contrast. At the one extreme, there 
is the State-directed economy of 
Burma; at the other extreme, there 
is the authentic capitalism of Malaya: 
and some countries like India are 
trying to follow a some-what mid- 
way which goes by the name of 
Mixed Economy. 

And the political vagaries of the 
Asian nations during the sixties are 
very difficult to predict. The member 
nations of EEC do not present such 
a sharp contrast. Their political aim 
is more or less common; that of halt- 
ing the expansion of Communism. 

Fourthly, the industrial sectors of 
these economies are more or less at 
an infant stage, and hence their adap- 
tability cannot be beyond question. 
Though the Colombo Plan, Afro- 
Asian Council, etc., ехіѕ:, it cannot 
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strrender their 


structure, 


be said that these countries possess 
sufficient experience of effective eco- 
nomic co-operation as Europe has 
through OEEC or ECSC. 

Finally, all these Asian ‘nations 
have recently emerged into inde- 
pendence after a long period of 
foreign domination. It is very doubt- 
ful if they will, in good faith, surren- 
der even a drop of their sovereignty 
to any supranational institution like 
the High Authority of EEC. 

Besides, the motive force behind 
European Integration was to neutra- 
lize the devastations caused by the 
two wars, and to set the economy on 
a,sound footing. They felt that indi- 
vidually, none of them can be com- 
pared with either of the atom giants; 
but Europe as a whole can “deliver 
the goods”. There is no such press- 
ing necessity before the Asian coun- 
tries. 


Competitive Structure 

Another important factor to note 
is that most of these countries do not 
have any surplus of industrial goods 
but only certain primary products, 
which makes their economies compe- 
titive and not complementary. For 
example, Pakistan competes with 
India in jute goods; Ceylon and Indo- 
nesia in Tea. And in a competitive 
effective economic со- 
operation is a far cry as long as 
industrial sectors are not properly 
organised. Hence, intra-union trade 
is not likely to flourish, which at 
once defeats the very purpose of 
establishing the Common Market. 

And all these countries are strügg- 
ling hard-to raise the standards of 
living of their peoples. This they are 
seeking to achieve through economic 
planning. This planned develop- 
ment necessarily involves huge 
amount of investment. Naturally, all 
of them look intently on Western 
economies for getting the required 
capital. 

Added to this, the productive 
capacity of these ‘countries is not 
suificient to meet even their national 
demands. They heavily bank upon 
imports—which is always a potent 
cause for disequilibrium in their 
balance of payments position. 

The situation becomes morc seri- 
ous when governmental action direct- 
ed towards specific gains in terms of 
economic development aggravates 
the problem. A common market is 
not compatible with the existence of 
such disequilibria. 


. Once the cosily cemented tariff 
walls of these countries are removed, 
the Governments of different coun- 
tries within the group will face 


another serious problem: the pro- . 74 


blem of finding adequate resources 
for Plan fulfilment. Most of these 
countries resort to tariffs not only as 
a device to correct balance of trade 
disequilibrium; but also as a suré 
source of revenüe. Under the present 
stage of development, it is very 
doubtful whether the Governments of 
the member nations will be in a posi- 
tion to do away with custom duties. 

Thus the tariff wall is raised in 
each country to fulfil the purposes of 
raising sufficient revenues, of protect- 
ing relatively infant industries and 
of increasing the national supply of 
goods so that the price level may be 
maintained within a reasonable level. 

It is claimed that “ће Common 
Market will make it possible to con- 
tinue the fight against monopo ies, 
and keep’ alive a system of industrial 
competition, while at the same time 
allowing maximum development to 
industries so that they will be in a 
position to utilize recent technologi- 
cal improvements”. Yet at the pre- 
sent stage the establishment of an 
Asian Common Market does not 
appear to be feasible. 

The obstacles analyzed: above are 
not only too many in number but are 
also too difficult to be removed easi- 
ly. Apart from economic and poli- 
tical considerations, the newly inde- 
pendent Asian countries jealously 
guard their newly-won sovereignty 
and they are not likely to part with 
any amount of that sovereignty to 
form any supra-national institution 
which happens to be the sina qua non 
of successful working of any Com- 
mon Market. 


Regional Markets 

Not that the protagonists of 
Asian Common Market are not 
aware of these difficulties. Their first 


plausible alternative approximation 


is the establishment of more than 
one Common .Market. Their sugges- 
tion goes for (i) one union with 
India, Pakistan, Nepal, Afganisthan, 
Tran, Iraq and Ceylon, (ii) one with 
Japan, Hongkong, Formosa, Korea 
(South), (iii) one with Malaya, Singa- 
pore, Indonesia, Sarawak, Brunei 
and North Borneo, (iv) one with 
Burma, Thailand, South Vietnam, 
Laos, Cambodia and the Philippines, 


` (v) one with China, Mongohia, North 
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Korea and North Vietnam. 

For one thing, this bifurcation 
does not appear to be in a position 
to weed out most of the above diffi- 
culties. Moreover, once five tariff 
walls are raised, then, accompanied 
by inward looking policies of these 
unions, the situetion is likely to be a 
more complicated one. 

Thus it appears that the idee of 
establishing any Common Market 
for Asia is, for the present at least, 
premature, if not utopian. But that 
does not necessarily mean that the 
idea will always remain a dream. 
What is necessary and feasible at the 


present moment is an a_-out effort to 
increase ‘and Civersify regional co- 
operation among the countries. АП 
of them have pledged -hemselves to 
wage a war agamst poverty and hung- 
er. Increased -egional co-operation 
will help their cause. 

In this connection, it is hearten- 
ing to note the enthucastic support 
given іп the 19th sessicn of ECAFE 


-to the Asian Economic Development 


Institute, which. is schciuled to start 
operation from Janvary 1964 at 
Bangkok. 

As an effec ive alternative, initial 
experiments may be mzde by creating 


tariff-free zones for, particular com- 
modities only. This is in line with 
the fore-runner of ECM, namely, 
European Coal & Steel Community. 
A final pattern evolved out of increas- 
ed regional co-operation and success- 
ful working of the tariff-free scheme 
for certain specified products may 
ultimately herald the era of a Com- 
mon Market. At least such experi- 
ments arc likely to bring into light 
the viabilities of these economies, 
which will help direct specific 
policies and programmes to prepare 
the ground for the future Asian 
Common Market. 


TECHNIQUE OF EVALUATION 


Development 

programme in India was started 
in October 1952 and it serves over 
3100 Dévelopment Blocks with a 
coverage of 3,70,000 villages. The 
total outlay under the first two plans 
has been of the -order of Rs 240 
crores and the Third Plan provides 
for a total outlay of Rs 294 crcres. 


The Basic Problem 

It is fully recognised now that the 
basic problem cf rebuilding our rural 
India rests mainly on the proper 
organisation of agricultural effort 
at the village level. It is in this con- 
texi that the evaluation work of our 
rural development projects assumes 
importance, since they serve 25 a 
guide for future action. Evaluation, 
therefore, may be understood as an 
aid to policy. И may be considered 
as a branch of research oriented 
primarily to the needs of an action 
programme, and is necessary if one 
wants to lay one's finger on the 
pulse of a programme. 

Evaluation may be defined as a 
process of analysis which throws 
light on the relative merits and defi- 
ciencies of persons, programmes, 
situations, ‘methods and processes. 
The apparatus of evaluation, ta be 
an aid to policv, should be mounted 
with a spectrum of techniques. It is 
useful to note some of the salient 
features of its technique and the 
problems. 

There are various considerations 
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which a good t2chniqu: of evaluation 
may be expected to саКе note of, 
namely customs, reFgious beliefs, 
authority, personal experience, scien- 
tific enquiry. Evaluati:n is only one 


of the fivc essential prczesscs which а. 


Rural Develooment programme is 
expected to go through. The other 
phases are: 
(a) Analyss of tae situation, 
problens and needs; ` 
(b) Preparetion of a programme 
or plan for acton for attain- 
ing the set obj:ctives; — 
(c) Programme ezecution; and 
“ (d) Reconsderatioa of the phas- 
es in the light of evaluation. 
Evaluation as a stage here 
precedes reconsideration. 


Independent Agency 


The evaluation of a programme 
has to be taken only ға terms of the 
objectives of tte progremme and such 
a process can эе unde-taken at three 
different stages. It r-ay bc under- 
taken (а) before the programme is 
implemented to estatxish, a "bench 
mark", (b) waile the programme is 
in actual operation (may be several 
times); and (с) after ће completion 
of the programme. 

The ultimate aim »f a rural sur- 
vey being the evaluaton of a rural 
plan, it is essential hat evaluation 
should be Ғг:с from personal or 
policy prejudices. Sometimes evalua- 
tion work шау be undertaken direct- 
ly by persons connected with the 


project. The demerit of such an 
assessment is that it may be bias- 
ridden. To safeguard against this 
it becomes necessary that evaluation 
work should be undertaken by an. 
agency independent of the program- 
me itself. 


Collecting Data 


In general there are two methods 
of collection of data: (a) the census 
method and (b) the sample method. 
The former denotes surveying of all 
the units in an area as for instance, 
collection of population statistics 
every ten years, collection of live- 
stock statistics every five years. It 
is quite possible that in such cases 
the cost involved will be greater than 
that of a sample method; in spite of 
the higher cost involved in the use 
of this method, complete enumera- 
tion may be recommended in certain 
cases. 

In contrast to this, the sampling 
method consists of surveying some 
select units only. The success of 
conducting such experiments has led 
to the increased use of this method 
of collecting data. Selection of the 
sample is a crucial stage under this 
method. It may be either random 
sampling method or purposive selec- 
tion method. Under the former 
method, all the units of the popula- 
tion are enumerated out of which a 
portion is selected by random 
methods giving equal chance to each 
unit. The great advantage under 
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such a method is that one can al- 
ways be sure of the degree of accu- 
racry with which one is working and 
this can be obtained by a suitable 
variation of the number of units 
selected for study. 


Purposive Method 

The purposive method, on the 
other hand, is known as the represen- 
tative method. The underlying idea 
in this method is that some particu- 
lar units are taken on the basis that 
they will be typical or representative 
of the whole. The main advantage 
of this method is that it can be 
applied practically to every field of 
research. 

It is not possible here to draw a 
comparison between these two 
methods to find out the relative 
superiority of one over the other. 
Such a thing depends wholly upon the 
nature of the study undertaken and 
the object of the survey. 

Community Development pro- 
gramme ‘and National Extension 
Service are expected to bring about 
a silent revolution. How are we to 
ascertain whether the expected change 
is taking place or not? How are we 
to measure such evidences of change? 


Evidences of change may be 
grouped. under two types: (а) tangi- 
ble evidences like increase in popula- 
tion, increase in employment, and 
output on farms and in rural indus- 
tries, and (Р) intangible evidences like 
improvement in skill, knowledge, 
and the attitude of the people. So 
far, evaluators were giving major 
consideration to the measurements of 
tangible evidences only. 

But it is essential that the impor- 
tance of tangible benefits also should 
be properly assessed. The intangible 
items, however, cannot be estimated 
in terms of cost benefit ratios or in- 
put-output relationships. They should 
be clearly expressed and if possible 
related to such quantitative factors 
as the number of people trained, 
extent of people’s contribution in 
terms of money, labour. Some of 
the devices which are used to measure 
intangible benefits are: | 

(i) Value scale : to determine the 
value people place on things, as to 
what people think important etc.; 

(ii) Altitude scale: to find out 
people's feelings towards certain 
things,—whether they are for or 
against certain problems; 

(iii) Knowledge and сотргеһеп- 
sion test: to understand whether a 
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person is able to apply the acquired 
skill or knowledge in a given situa- 
tion; 

Gv) Interest checks : to find out 
in what problems people are interest- 
ed—the level of interest being chec- 
ked by what are termed as paired 
lists of activities or topics; 

(v) Skills or performance ratings : 
to determine “Ле amount of skill 
attained: 

(vi) The Adoption test : to find 
out whether a.certain recommended 
practice is being followed or not. * 

(vii) Case history : undertaken to 
study the problem of an individual 
family. 

These are only some examples. 
Similar techniques can be thought 
of to suit individual requirements. 
Since almost all the above mentioned 
methods are based on personal judg- 
ments, it is, quite likely that errors in 
evaluation may creep in. A more 
practical and reliable method will be 
to make an assessment by means of 
surveys, interviews, questionnaires 
etc. 


Tests of Applicability 

Whatever be the method or tech- 
nique followed, it is necessary that it 
should satisfy certain fundamental 
principles. The following may be 
listed as the most important among 
such principles or tests: 

(i) The Principle of Validity : 
The data collected should be valid in 
the sense that it should provide 
ample evidence to the problem an 
evaluator has undertaken. The eva- 
luator should pose himself the ques- 
tion: “Is it the truth?” 

(1) The Principle of Reliability : 
The tools and 
should be such that when the test is 
applied several times, the results 
obtained should be Ше same, with- 
out much variation. Опе рейс 
example is in regard to the selection 
of the sample. The sample taken 
should be such that it should be re- 
presentative anc should warrant con- 
clusions regarding the universe. 

(iii) The Principle of Objectivity : 
This principle relates to the fact that 
the device used should be free from 





*(vi) It may be recalled here that the 
Programme Evaluation Organisation in 
India adopted An Acceptance of Practice 
Enquiry іп 1957 to analyse the following 
three aspects: (i) Adoption, reversion and 
non-edoption of agricultural practices. 
(ii) The people's participation іп commu- 
nity work and (iii) membership of village 
institutions. 


techniques used: 


bias. Ultimately this boils down to 
the fact that the results obtained 
should vary much when adopted 
by different persons. 

(iv) The Principle of Practicabi- 
lity: This principle lays down the 
rule that the instruments selected for 
use should be within the realm of , 
possibility in terms of resources of.: 
time, men and money. 

(v) The Principle of Simplicity : 

Simplicity here does not denote 
brevity. It only means that the 
technique adopted should be easy to 
use, readily understood by the res- 
PIRRE and easy for being tabulat- 
ed. я 


Error in Evaluation 


Sometimes error or errors may 
creep in and the magnitude or the 
degree of error in the assessment of 
a programme depends upon a num- 
ber of factors, such as the nature of 
results measured, and quality and 
type of tools used. Also it may de- 
pend upon the training given to the 
evaluator, his experience and judg- 
ment. d 

It is impossible to rule out or 
eliminate altogether the chances of 
error. Though it may be held that a 
certain degree of error is pardonable, 
hence justifiable, nevertheless it is 
nót possible to name any figure as a 
"tolerable error" in the evaluation 


or assessment of a programme. 
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As many enquiries regarding |. 
foreign mail charges for Main- 
stream are coming to us, we quote 
the annual rates for overseas 
subscribers: 


By Air Mail 
Rs. 80 or 16 dollars 


Asia Rs. 60 or 12 dollars 
America Rs. 100 or 20 dollars 


“Ву Surface Май 
АП countries Rs. 20 or 4 dollars 
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I AM bored with the tiresome busi- 
- ness of inaugurations and founda- 
tion layings. Anybody with any sensi- 


bilities should be. Only our aged. 


Prime Minister, with the burden of 
so manv and so great responsibilities 
on him, is not tired of playing the'role 
of chief priest at these rituals. That 
may be because of the unconscious 
influence of his Brahminical ancestry 


which asserts itself despite his claim . 


to be a pagan. 


I was therefore not surp-ised 
that he found time (on June 12) to 
lay the foundation stone of a rubber 
research centre sponsored by a rubber 
factory near Madras. But he, or t3ose 
who brief him, should have some 
sense of discrimination in prononc- 
ing benedictions. 

The Prime Minister, it is reported 
(Times of India, Bombay edition, 
June 13, page 7) "praised the fine 
record of Mr Cherian, chairman, of 
the factory, and hoped that in carry- 
ing this work forward he would keep 
the larger interests of the nation in 
view so that both the factory and the 
research centre become ‘joint enter- 
prise? in which the management, 
the workers and the public would 
feel a sense of partnership." 


What record Sri Nehru had in 
view, and what basis there is for 
such a pious hope, it is difficult to 
see. Sri K.M. Cherian is a Kerala 
tycoon. In that State, they have 
rubbet kings, tea kings, cashew 
kings and monarchs of rice end 
tapioca. It is also a Kerala tradition 
that every industrialist and politician 
has a newspaper attached. Sri Сзе- 
rian’s family who have both tea and 
rubber interests won Malayala Майо- 
rama of Kottayam, probably the 
second biggest paper in Kerala. 

In the cultural miscegenation of 
Kerala castes and communities, Sri 
Cherian is a Christian who is Hindu 
enough to perform the shraddha of 
his ancestors. He is also the declar- 
ed editor of Manorama. That is in 
line with the custom of many news- 
paper proprietors in India who have 
usurped that title because they do 
not want to accord the status or dae 
salary of that job to any of their 
employees. More recently, like many 
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other rich men, he has become a con- 
vert to MRA. 

MRA invaded India in a large 
way just about ten years ago when 
Dr Buchmar and his cohort of 
Duchesses and actors came to India, 
lived in luxury, travelled in a special 
train and laid the fourdation of their 
future work. The Bombay Chronicle 
was induced :o bring out a special 
MRA supplertent. That issue had a 
large print order. Lazer when there 
was a strike ir. Coventry, someMRA. 
enthusiasts visited the homes of 
some strikers and much to their 
amusement leit copies of The Chro- 
nicle. When :he producer of the 
supplement visited India recently, the 
didn't forget to call on the proprietor 
of that long dzad paper. 

Since then MRA has made its 
home in Kerala. At first it operated 
rather discreetly. Its possible role was 
highlighted when. Sri Mannatha 
Padmanabhan (going abroad for the 
first time in his long life) visited Caux 
after the mid-term elections in 1960. 
The Caux Ass2mbly, cne presumes, 
had the distirction of hearing ап 
address in scnorous and moving 
Malayalam. When the announcement 
of the appoinment o? Sri Pattom 
Thanu Pillai as Governor of Punjab 
was made on Septembe- 25, last year, 
as many as nne meribers of the 
Kerala Congress Assembly Party 
were away at Caux. It seems the 
A.LG.G. office had queried them 
even then; Sri P.C. Cherien had 
sought some explanation from the 
A.LC.C. \ 
(Р.С. may b» по relative of К.М. 
Cherian is a common enough name in 
Kerala. All members of the family 
may not bear the same surname. I 
think one brother of К.М. is Philips 
and another Eapen.) 

Since then Sri K.M. Cherian has 


‘swung Manorama to the support of 


MRA. This was after his visit to 
Tokyo last Dezember. Incidentally 
the Tokyo conference had an odd 
repercussion in Bombay, which was 
little noticed by a kind press. A 
party of 103 of those who attended 
the Toyko MRA conference passed 
through Bombay on а chartered 
BUA Britannia. It had been arrang- 


ed that one person shoula be dropp- 
ed in?Bombay and another taken 
aboard. This was apparently with- 
out the prior permission of the 
Diréctor of Civil Aviation. 


The plane arrived at Santa Cruz, 
a passenger disembarked and went 
home. When permission was refused, 
the passenger had to be called back 
and flown through to London. The 
incident showed how confident the 
sponsors were of obtaining permis- 
sion. When the news story was 
ultimately published in a guarded 
way, Sri T.D. Gandhi who described 
himself as “the representative in 
Bombay of the charteres" wrote an 
angry letter (Indian Express—Bom- 
bay edition, December 12, 1962) ask- 
ing the Chairman and General Mana- 
ger of Air India to knock some sense 
into the “petty wooden-headed offi- 
cial of a government department". 


The interesting point of the pro- 
ceeding was that MRA was never 
once mentioned in any paper in 
connection with this episode! 

Returning to Sri Cherian and 
Manorama, that paper wrote a 
lengthy editorial in -its issue of 
March 8, 1963. The editorial was 
translated into English and distri- 
buted by New World News (appatent- 
ly an MRA propaganda front), 4 
Hays Mews, London, W.I. with 
Post Box offices at Trivandrum, 
Bombay, Calcutta and Delhi. 


The editorial was provoked by 
expressions of disapproval uttered by 
the Kerala Pradesh Congress Chief, 
Sri C.K. Govindan Nair. Its pur- 
pose was to persuade the Congress 
to take kindly to MRA and not ban 
MRA stalwarts from holding impor- 
tant offices. There is a sickening 
repetition of the name of Mahatma 
Gandhi and of the myth that Dr 
Buchman “уа a very close friend of 
Gandhiji”. Of course, nothing is 
said about Buchman’s admiration of 
Hitler. 


There is no need to waste space 
to refute the puerile arguments of 
that editorial. But it is time the Con- 
gress asked the basic question if 
faith in a socialist pattern of society 
is compatible with adherence to 
MRA ideology. It is also time that 
both the Congress aid the Govern- 
meat investigated a little more close- 
ly the working and influence of this 
dubious movement in our midst. 


С. N. Acharya. 
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MALAYSIA: LATEST ACCORD 
(Continued from page 12) 


douttedly set the tone for the later 
meeting of the Foreign Ministers at 
Manila. What was discussed ac the 
meeting was kept secret, but probably 
both leaders realised the meaning- 
lessness of whipping up a hostile 
attitude towards cach other among 
the two neighbouring states, especial- 
ly where the bulk of population 
belongs to the same Malay stock. 

Obviously, while politely rejecting 
Indonesia’s suggestion that Malaya 
should leave the Commonwealth in 
order to overcome the criticism of 
colenialism, the Tengku succeeded. in 
convincing President Soekarno that 
Malaysia is ‘not directed against 
Indonesia. 


Manila Compromise 

With а friendly joint communi- 
que of Soekarno and Tengku Abdul 
Rahman backing them up, Ше 
Foreign Ministers of Philippines, 
Indonesia and Malaya met at Manila 
early this month іс work out a 


compromise. The communique 
issued after Ше meetng is an in- 
teresting document. The three 


Foreign Ministers agreed that they 
shared a “primary responsibility for 
maintaining the stability and secu- 
rity in the area from subversion in 
any form". They stressed the need 
to have a closer understanding 
amongst themselves. 

As for Malaysia it was stated that 


steps would be taken to ascertain the- 


wishes of the people in the British 
dependencies before Malaysia came 
into being on August 31. Probably 
this would be done with the help of 
the United Nations. 

But the most interesting part 
- of the communique was the sugges- 
tion for the formation of a confede- 
ration of the three stazes “аѕ a means 
of bringing together their countries 
into the closest association". Mr 
Emanuel Pelaez, Philippine For- 
cign Secretary, made this sugges- 
tion on the opening day of the 
conference. He stated that the con- 
federation would “stand as a power- 
ful bastion against aggression: from 
any quarter and ensure that ours 
would remain a region of peace and 
security". 

The idea was welcomed by others 
and was included ir the final com- 
munique. Subandrio went a step 
further and suggested a name for the 
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confederation, Mafilindo—(Malaya-' 
Filipino-Indonesia). i 

Details are yet to be worked out. 
Undoubtedly a rumber of problems 
would be encountered. The three 
States have different ideological bases 
and their governments are of different 
tvpes. Of course, at a press con- 
ference, the Tengku had stated that 
the confederation would not have a 
single government. 

In the economic field all the three 
States produce the same primary 
commodities and compete in the 
world market. In foreign affairs their 
policies are different and they have 
oppcsed each other in the past. 

But one factor encourages the 
idea of the confederation. It would 
bring together nearly 140,000,000 


people, bulk of whom belong to the 


same Malay stock. The people of 
Malaya and Indonesia speak more 
or less the same language while the 
language of the Philippines is not 
different. Their culture is the same. 

If the details are worked out 
satisfactorily and a confederation 
does come into existence it would 
favour the Malays. 

The Chinese would be in the 
minority and even as the final com- 
munique indiceted the confederation 
would take an anti-China attitude. 


Filipino Change 

Whether the confederation comes 
into existence or not, the Manila 
accord is significant in several res- 
pects. It has clearly demonstrated 
the change in Filipino attitude to- 
wards her neighbours. Ever since’ 
President Macapagal took office he 


had been striving for a better under- 


standing with Malaya and Indonesia. 
He felt that Philippines had been 
standing aloof for too long and her 
policies had elways been identified 
with that of the United States. Her 
policies had been criticised in the 
past. 

In proposing this confederation, 
Philippines seems to be determined to 
strengthen her ties with her neigh- 
bours and thus enable her role pro- 
perly. 

The Manila accord is ‘significant 
in another respect too. It perhaps 
indicates a shift in Indonesia's foreign 
policy. No definite reason could 
be givem for this sudden shift in 
favour of coming closer to the two 
aligned countries. Perhaps domestic 
pressures in the form of strong anti- 
Chinese riots and the army's determi- 


nation to keep the Communists out- 
side the Cabinet influenced Soekarno 
considerably. Another reason might 
be that Indonesia hoped to play a 
dominant role in the proposed con- 
fedeation. : 
Whatever may be the factors that 


RE 


contributed to a closer understanding - 


of the three leaders, it exhibits an 
essential Malay  characteristic—to 
arriVe at a compromising settlement 
through discussions. No problem, 
external or internal, is too difficult 
for the Malays to be solved this 
way. 


PRICE RISE: -DANGER POINTER 
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could not get tbeir full requirements 
from the rationed quotas. 


Two Minds- 


The Government seems to be in 
two minds on this question of ration- 
ing. While one section is deadly 
opposed to control and rationing— 
as they see something socialistic 
hidden in it—the other section is 
very hesitant. The Planning Commi- 
ssion is the case in point. The con- 
sensus of opinion in the Commission 
is that effective measures including 
control and rationing are required if 
the price line is to be held but still it 
allowed itself to be bullied by Sri S.K. 
Patil when recently it reluctantly 
agreed that there was no need to 
resort to control and rationing in 
foodgrains at present. 

Stability of price could be hardly 
overrated both in the political and 
economic fields. Amroha, Farukhá- 
bad and Rajkot should be a pointer 
of the political implications of rising 
prices. In the economic field, rising 
prices will make impossible the 


.carrying out of the twin task of 


Development and .Defence simulta- 
neously. If things go on deteriorating 
at this rate and the Government does 
not intervene, a parallel with Kuo- 
mintang China in regard to inflation, 
оле fears, will not be too far-fetched. 
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PROFUMO'S PERFUMES 


I HANKS to Christine Keeler, my 

Editor has been kind enough to 
let me have a little space and resume 
my Scrapbook, which was nearly 
squeezed out by learned articles in 
the last few weeks. 


But Christine's exploits are no 
less momentous. The Profumo- 
Keeler episode has come as an earth- 
quake not only to Mr Macmillan’s 
political career (though poor chap 
has never had a chance of such 
romantic rendezvous). 


Its perfumes have spread practi- 
cally over the whole world. The 
Soviet Union is represented by 
Commander Ivanov, the clever naval 
attache who left before the spotlight 
could be turned on him. There were 
the West Indians involved in the brawl 
with Miss Keeler that brought 
things out into the open. America is 
worried that her nuclear secrets might 
have passed hands in Dr Ward’s 
flat. 


And then of course there is the 
crestfallen Mr Profumo himself. 
Finally, Asia was ably represented 
by Field Marshal Ayub Khan, уло 


.could grab the Keeler legs while out 


on a swimming spree. 


Posterity, however, will remember 
Christine Keeler as the person who 
by her own debauchery ripped open 
the sordid aspect of British political 
life, divested it of its cant and hypo- 
crisy. The French must be hugely 
enjoying the fun, for the entangle- 
ments, emotional, erotic and politi- 
cal, are in true Parisienne style. No 
more can the Englishman look down 
upon such incidents from his high 
moral pedestal, turning his nose up 
saying: “Оһ, it can't happen here!” 


The Americans, however, have aa 
original way of looking at things. 
They are naturally worried that Miss 
Keeler in her-versatility might have 
transferred some Top secret papers 
from Profumo’s wallet to Ivanov’s 
pocket. So the next time the Britisk 
Prime Minister (even if it’s not 
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Mr Macmillen but Mr Harold 
Wilson) goes ‘to Washington, the 
U.S. Presidert migkt demand a 
guarantee that the ‘members of the 
British Cabinst must пої make 
friends with fashion models nor stay 
away from their home-sweet-homes. 


One American journal ‘has, how- 
ever, seen a redeeming feature inthe 
exciting episode: it has appreciated 
Mr Profumo's natural human ins- 
tincts in contrast to the unnatural 
Oscar Wildear adventures which 
are usually associated with the extra- 
curricular activities of the British 
Foreign Office. 


Ж ж ж 


But frankly, I am not impressed 
by the Labour Party leaders’ 
high moral tone. -Attack Macmillan 
Government by all means—its failure 
in Europe, its nuclear short-sighted- 
ness, its kowtoving to America. But 
why single out poor Profumo's sins 
as the chief election plank? 


Cromwell was reputed to have 
attacked politic.ans with his lofty 
disdain: “Some of you are whore- 
masters, others crunkards, andsome 
are corrupt anc unjust men." But 
Mr Wilson and his team are no 
Cromwellians. Politics has always had 
its sordid side. Few countries even 
in the best of times can claim to have 
been ruled by saints. 


And Christine Keelers are not 
typical of the West either. There 
was the story cf a no-confidence 
move by Deshbendhu Das and his 
Swarajists in the old Bengal Assem- 
bly. It was an exciting episode. 
The great , Deshbandhu himself 
had to come in a stretcher as he was 
ill, But every vote counted. By the 
Swaraj Party's siper-stretegy, even 


some of the Government supporters 


defected. One of them, quite a pro- 
minent name, hac to be kept locked 
up in the gaiety cf a brothel so that 
he could not cast ais vote against the 
Swarajists’ motion of no-confidence. 
Not that the Bergali Prcfumo had 


much objection to such a nice time. 


In the thirties, Calcutta was all 
agog over a criminal defamation case 
in which a well-known Congress poli- 
tician—one of Dr B.C. Roy’s lieu: 
tenants, later to became a distin- 
guished Finance Minister in his 
Ministry and a celebrated industrial- 
ist—was found running a Keeler 
nook. The excitement provided 
good market for evening dailies. 


But this Profumo survived all 
right, because he controlled a couple 
of powerful dailies and his patronage 
included well-known Congress lead- 
ers. So, I don’t agree at all with 
The Guardian, Manchester, when its 
editorial says that Mr Profumo “has 
paid the penalty by being wiped out 
of public Ше”. And I won’t be sur- 
prised if in the years ќо come John 
Profumo becomes the Prime Minister 
of Britain—provided, of course, he 
has the backing of the Carlton Club 
and the City. 


There are many more of such 
cases even in our everyday life in 
Delhi. A few years ago, the press 
publicised the exploits of a male 
Keeler carrying on with a charming 
(then) Deputy Minister. But, the case 
was discreetly hushed up, since, 
thank God, no nuclear secrets were 
involved—perhaps only some foreign 
exchange quota. 


What is important to note is that 
such under-world activities are part 
of normal diplomacy, the West or 
the East. The Chinese would not blush 
because their friend, President Ayub 
is found in this pleasure jaunt. 
Nor, with all their revolutionary 
purity, would they break with Presi- 
dent Soekarno just because he is 
far removed from Cromwell’s Saint- 
hood. 


When a Saudi Arabian goodwill 
mission visited this country a few 
years ago, the stiff shirt-front of 
many of the protocol specialists in 
New Delhi had to relent so that the 
VIP guests were not treated merely to 
vegetarian pleasures and pastimes. 


Politics is not judged by such per- 
sonal affairs as morals. Then Stalin 
would not have survived his drink- 
ing bouts nor Napoleon his amorous 
adventures. 

куы 
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More than Cricket 


THE MIDDLE PASSAGE by Y.S. 
Price 25s. Қ 


The impact of racial differences оп the 
course of world affairs is often under-rzted. 
Its importance is usually lost in the economic 
terms of reference of “haves”? and “have- 
поі” and "developed" and “under-deve- 
loped", the political terms of "spheres of 
influence", "colonial", "imperialist", and 
the geographical terms of Europe, Asia, 
Africa and the Americas. Naipaul’s book 
highlights the importance of this facto- in 
the everyday lives of the peoples of the 
polyglot states of the Caribbean and in their 
relations with the metropolitan powers, 


The book is in the form of a travelo- 
gue—a very personal account of one who 
is primarily a man of letters. But the sur- 
vey of economic, political and social real- 
ities in the region is characterized by the 
objectivity which is the aim of a social 
scientist. Although a Trinidadian himself, 
he views the problems of these states, even 
those of his land of the Calypso, much as 
an outsider would. His account is free 
of prejudices for or against realities in 
these states and islands under the Sun 
that have not only suffered (and continue 
to do so) under the colonial yoke, but have 
found it hard to erase the impressions Іей 
by the institution of slavery: The impact 
of these factors on intér-race relations and 
on the social aspirations and political pre- 
dilections of the people is described with 
rare understanding. 


The book begins with the voyage to the 
Caribbean as a prelude to the study of the 
differerit societies of Trinidad, Brit:sh 
Guiana, Surinam, Martinique and Jamaiza. 
The voyage which in the days of slavery was 
called the “Middle Passage" (from which zhe 
book takes its title) foreshadows the social 
mosaic of the colonies. The colour bar 
is strictly enforced on board and those 
bound for a round holiday trip are morti- 
fied at the forced  co-existence. The 
“coloured” on board writhe under the rəs- 
trictions and the superior air of the otker 
half. Memories of no-accommodation 
notices in West End, London, are raw, aad 
frustration at the inability to change the 
"sorry scheme of things shows itself in ill- 
temper and hyper-sensitivity. ; 

The author sees Trinidad as a large camp 
“continually growing and changing, never 
settling into any pattern...... > The nature 
of immigration determined its pre-eminent- 
ly materialist outlook. It is an expanding 


' society, but a colonial one, ruled autocra- 


tically but benevolently. Its most signi-i- 
cant contribution to the world are its cri- 
Cketers. The tension between the white, 
and the dark and the dark and the not-so- 
dark permeates the gamut of society. While 
social snobbery is that of Edwardian Eng- 
land, the aspiration everywhere is for things 
American. American selling techniques 
are intensively employed—Trinidad, com- 
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NAIPAUL (Andre Duetsch, 1962), pp. 232, 


pared to the rest of the West Indies, enjoys 
a relatively high standard of living. 

Race tensions are sharpest between the 
Negro and the Indian. The superiority of 
the white, the Nezro accepts—his attempts 
at aping the white man's way of life is indi- 
cative of this—but the success of the Indian 
he clearly resents. There is this funda- 
mental difference between the Indian and 
the Negro. The Indian has the heritage of 
Indian civilization. while the Negro is yet 
groping to define his position in the world. 
The absence of a tradition end the frustra- 
tions in the way of attaining zcceptance as an 
equal with the whites have resulted in a pecu- 
liarly hedonistic attitude inthe Negro. He 
drinks and makes merry. The Indian com- 
munity, on the oher hand, enjoys a certain 
cohesion largely .<raceable to its strong 
tradition of the family which the author 
succinctly says is ‘as difficult for an out- 
sider to penetrate es for one of its members 
to escape." In the Negro-Indian conflict, 
both sides feel they will win’ None is 
aware that it tends to destroy the land of 
the Calypso. 

Naipaul’s account of British Guiana is 
largely topographical, interspersed with im- 
pressions of the pcitics of the state discer- 
nible mainly throuzh the profiles he draws 
of Cheddi and Jaret Jagan. The popular 
basis of Jagan's ieadership, his political 
acumen and disregard of special privileges 
of any sort male interesting reading. 
Politics, here as in Trinidad, is inextricably 
bound with the racial problem. While in 
Trinidad the Negroes form the majority, 
in British- Guiana it is the Indians who 
enjoy superiority in  nur3bers. Racial 
antagonisms have c-eated pressures that are 
being exploited bz power-seeking politi- 
cians. The people here, as elsewhere in the 
Indies, are generally supine, due either to 
the enervating climate or ths hangover of 
slavery. 

Surinam, contigcous with British Guiana, 
shows a slightly different picture. The 
race problem is not so acute, :hough slavery 


was abolished only in 1863. Dutch realism | 


has helped racial adjustments based on 
acceptance of differences. Political parties 
are based on races, but the government 
is a coalition. Tkere is no antagonism 
towards the metropolitan country. Еуегу- 
body -visits Holland and appreciates it. 
Nevertheless, a nationalist, movement has 
emerged, disproving the no-ion that the 
objection to colonialism in the West Indies 
is purely economic and political. In the 
author's view, the p-oblem is simply racial. 
Nationalism here hes an intellectual basis. 
It discards Europe as the only source of 
enlightenment and ooks up to Asia and 
Africa. 

In Martinique, the author feels, France 
has succeeded in her “mission civilisatrice", 
for Martinique is France in miniature. 


The people speak French and the French 
social structure is transposed here with all 
its values, snobbery and organization. 
While the French are generally held to be 
free of race prejudices, in Martinique race 
has always been important, and prejudice 
based on varying shades of the skin has 
been quite oppressive. This, the author 
feels, is the reason why all Martiniquans 
aspire to attain Frenchness. АП cannot be 
white, but in Frenchness all can be equal. 
That the French have not contributed to 
developing the economy of the place and 
that the French police still patrol the coun- 
try are resented by the people. 

In Jamaica, the problem of race has 
assumed proportions that have no parallel 
elsewhere in the Caribbean. The movement 
called the Ras Tafari is not organized, but 
has in it the dangers of violent eruption. 
It hails Ethiopia as the black man's haven 
and believes that Haile Selassie is divine. 
This is something like a mass neurosis and 
awaits exploitation by the politicians. 

The book abounds in sidelights. His 


: visits to the bush Negroes of Surinam and 


the Amerindians of Martinique are interest- 
ing. His account closes with a descrip- 
tion of the fabulous vacation resort of 
"French Cove" in Jamaica. 

Some of the author's generalizations 
seem sweeping, and some observations are 
based on particular personal experiences. 
But he makes no claims to a scholarly 
approach. The Middle Passage is a read- 
able account of that part of the world 
which hits the world headlines only when 
its cricketers make news. 


—S. ADIKOTTAYAM 
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ON INDUSTRIAL LICENSING 


YOUR contributor. Sri H. Singh's 

case against Government of 
India's licensing policy (Mainstream. 
May 25 and June 1) is based on a 
pernicious fallacy. Sri Singh falls into 
the error of thinking that bigness in 
industrial enterprise is necessarily 
against the national interest. He is 
at liberty to argue that all enterprises 
above a certain scale must be in the 
public sector but to decry bigness as 
such is to demand puttiag the clock 
back. 


In licensing new industrial capa- 
city, Government of India has often 
failed to pay due regard -о economies 
of scale because the ruling party 
finds itself obliged to give in to rezion- 
al pressures to maintain its mono- 
lithic hold upon the electorate. 
Socialists interested in =ndia’s long- 
tarm industrial future ard her ability 
to compete successfully іп world 
markets should be demanding that 
licensing policy satisfy technological 


norms about optimum capacity ins-- 


tead of complaining that 44 per cent 
of the truck production target has 
been assigned to just one unit, Telco. 
Twenty-four thousand units a year 
that Telco has been permitted is far 
too small by the technological stan- 
dards of either the West or the 
USSR. A rational approach to 
licensing would require greater con- 
centration rather than less. unless 


Socialists want consumers to be 
wadd'ed permanently with, high 
costs. 


[ am fully in agreement with 
those urging the Plannmg Commi- 
ssion to define what should be the 
minimum optimum capacity in each 
industry. This task is not easily 
accomplished but it is one that must 
not be shirked. If it is, there is every 
danger of licensing becoming syno- 
nymous with the dispensation of 
patronage by the ruling party. 

Once optima have been defined. 
Socialists and others genuinely 
interested in Jndia’s industrial pro- 
gress will have to fight hard to en- 
sure that Congress rulers do not 
deviate from these norms to suit their 
party ends. Anybody familiar with 
the industrial scene can cite numer- 
ous examples where the Planning 
Commission's recom mendations 


s 


about viable unit sizes have been 
deliberately flouted by Ministers anxi- 
ous to preserve party advantage. 
Olten Chief Ministers have rushed to 
New Delhi to urge that party fortun- 
es in a particular region will be 
jeopardised witaout a licence that 
some money bag has egged them on 
io obtain. A Chief Minister's inter- 
est is more often than not motivated 
by tàe cash that the money bag is 
expected to fork out for party funds 


(and at times for his own personal. 


bank account?) 
ӛгі Singh records with profound 


regret that liceaces for coal have 


gone to two private groups for a 
total production of 650,000 tons. 
What is his objection? If he were to 
consult Polish engineers who are 
kelping NCDC with several mining 
projects. he will find out that the 


' optimum size of a modern. mechanis- 


ed deep mine is around 2,000,000 


.ions—oer three times the capacity 


licensed between the two groups. In 
aluminium, there is good reason to 
believe that a licence for a 10,000 ton 
unit that Government of India gave 
to a Madras industrialist is far below 
the minimum nzeded for viability. 


The Socialist should stand firmly 
against any nepotistic exercise of 
licensing authority to further party 
politizal interests and join hands with 
the technologist to demand a clear 
definition of the optimum for each 
industry and firm adherence to it. 
As I said, the Socialist may, if he 
wishes, take the view that big units 
in all industries must be State-owned 
but that will take him far beyond the 
ideas of nationalisation put forward 
by any section of the Left at the pre- 
sent. An honest Socialist, alive to 
the economies of scale, should not be 
averse in the present circumstances 
to industrial concentration in the 
private sector. Нг may well demand 
however that control procedures—a 
vast armoury of these exist—are fully 
ucilised to ensure that the private 
sector operations are conducted in 


conformity wita the national 
interests. 

M.D. 
CALCUTTA. 
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22 the Government should continue to be зо hesitant 
лш about using the special powers assumed for the duration 


(5 


of the emergency to ensure that employers do not foment 
unrest among industrial workers by flouting the truce 
and taking advantage of the emergency to harass workers 
and deprive them of their legitimate dues. . 

It is regrettable that a government with Nehru at its 
head, in which a recognized friend of labour like Sri 
Nanda is Labour Minister, should be more ready to deal 
strongly with workers' agitation than to take firm mea- 
sures to end the recalcitrance of the employer class. It is 
to be hoped that the Labour Ministers will pay greater 
attention to the employers' actions since the proclama- 
tion of emergency than to proposals for agitation against 
taxes for which the Finance Minister is mainly responsi- 
ble. А 


Top Bracket's Complaint 


THE FEDERATION or Indian Chambers of Commerce and 
Industry (FICCI) had a creditable record. of opposition 
to a foreign regime's exploitative policies, especially 
when these policies tended to thwart the growth of. indi- 
genous enterprise. In this role it received support from 
the people because they considered it part of the national 
front. Even after independence this organization and 
the interests it represents were accorded a respectable 
place in the country's developmeat programme 1n the 
belief that its policies and practices would generally be in 
line with those of the nation. 

But the FICCI did not respond in like manner. On 


zation representing only the top echelons of the private 
sector. In recent years it has more and more been speak- 
ing for those sections which are eager to make quick and 
easy profits at the country's expense. Last week its com- 
mittee meeting in Hyderabad, did so in a blatant 
fashion, although as an act of atonement it also laid down 
a code of business conduct. 

Те FICCI committee has taken umbrage at some 
curbs imposed on speculative practices during the emer- 
gency. It wants them to be totally removed to “revita- 
lise” what it calls a “stagnant economy”. Markets, share- 
capital, security and the like should be allowed to revert 
to their pre-emergency practices, otherwise “all develop- 
mentel effort would be jeopardised and the future of the 
econcmy impaired." Picking upon certain obvious 
weakresses in the economic situation, the committee 
seeks to hold the curbs on markets responsible for all 
econcmic ills, forgetting that in the period immediately 
before the emergency—when there were no curbs—the 
rate of growth was even less. It has also thought it 
necessary to point to "negligible" foreign collaboration, 
althoagh a Bombay newspaper, specializing in economic 
affairs and owned by the D.J. group, has seen а "steep 
rise" in foreign capital investment during 1962-63. 

Tue statement on business conduct adopted by the 
committee consists of all the expected exhortations which, 
if acted upon, can get for the business community 
“а hizh degree of respect in all sections of the public.” 
But ics modus operandi being only self-restraint, a quality 
not ouch in evidence among businessmen, it is not like- 
ly to have much effect. It is the Government alone which 


the contrary, it began to show trends, especially after 
the initiation of planning, which reduced it to an organi- 





can save the morals of thèse gentlemen by blocking their 
avenues for self-aggrandisement. 





x PRESIDENT'S ROLE 


A characteristic turning point in 
our foreign policy posture, based 
on the tenet of  non-alignment, 
appears to have arrived. The working 
out of this seemingly complicated line 
could.be seen in New Delhi today. 
The most coaspicuous in this res- 
pect has been the announcement of 
the Bhoothalingam Mission going to 
Moscow next week. Within weeks of 
the submission of the T.T.K. report 
on hisjaid-getting mission to the West, 
the despatch of this high-powered 
Defence mission to the Soviet Union, 
and then on.to Prague, has taxen 
many by surprise here. But for the 
more careful observers, the Bhootha- 
lingam Mission is only the manifesta- 
tion of the other facet of the same 
policy which had led New Юе to 
apply for aid to the West. The coffee- 
club gossips are cynically saying 
that while the first six months of the 


year we have spent in wooing 
Wasbington, the next six months will 
be spent in cultivating ? Ioscow. 
The importance of the coming 
Moscow discussions on arms aid to 
India lies in the fact that the list of 
items that the Soviet Urion is ready 
to offer includes not cnly missiles 
for the Air Force but mzjor weapons 
for the equipment of iae Army as 
well. In fact, tae list is reported to 
have impressed the highest circles in 
New Delhi. For, it dispels the sus- 
picion long fel: that the arms aid 
from the Soviet Union could ат best 
be only token in view of the fact 
that most of these defence equip- 
ment might have to be used in 
combat against the Chinese forces. 


The previous inhibitior which Mos- - 


cow was known to have entertained 
against giving -arge-sccle arms aid 
to this country lest Peking might 


protest, seems to have worn out in 
the accentuated heat of the Sino- 
Soviet schism. 

Those observers with blinkers on 
who refuse to see the widening gulf 
between the two giants of the Com- 
munist world seem to have been 
completely misled on this score. 
From the Chinese point of view, there 
is no doubt that the defence equip- 
ment that Moscow is ready to supply 
to India amounts to an unfriendly 
move. As if to rub in this point, 
the Soviet authorities, it is interest- 
ing to note, have even fixed the time- 
table of the Bhoothalingam Mission 
to coincide with the presence of the 
Chinese Communist Party delegation 
in Moscow for the discussion of the 
ideological dispute with their ‘Soviet 
counterpart. 

Observers in the Capital, however, 
have not been surprised by-the Soviet 
move to help India in arming her- 
self. The recent agreement that 
Moscow has concluded with Cairo on 
military aid seems to bear out the 
impression that the present Soviet 
line is moving a step forward from 
the granting of economic aid to the 


under-developed countries to arming 
their defence in a substantial manner. 
This has come out particularly in 
New Delhi in marked contrast to 
the hesitancy and delay on the part 
of the Western powers to meet our 
defence needs adequately despite 
the fact that the threat to us today 
comes from a Communist country. 

The impact of this new- Soviet 
approach towards India which will 
unfold itself clearly in the next few 
weeks will be worth noting with res- 
pect to the internal set-up here. The 
dizhards among both the Left and the 
Right—from the pro-Chinese wing 
among the .Communists to' the 
Swatantra advocates of Western 
military alliance—are nonplussed and 
seems to be immediately without a 
plausible argument to counteract the 
Soviet gesture. The extreme Left 
Communist calculation nurtured 
by the pearls of wisdom falling 
from Peking Radio—that India has 
irrevocably gone over to the West 
' as seen in her anxiety to get large- 
scale Western arms aid—is belied by 
this latest development. At the same 
time, the Swatantra line of total 
reliance on Western aid is also derail- 
ed not only by the fact that the West 
itself is not ready to meet all our 
immediate demands but that Moscow 
is prepared to step in and make up 
for our lag. In a sense, the Soviet 
move may turn out to be a much 
needed shot-in-the-arm for the Nehru 
' policy of non-alignment, seriously 
trying to maintain equi-distance from 
both world blocs. 
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I" this background, haggling over 

the Bokaro deal ‘has assumed a 
new significance. In fact, the entire 
episode domonstrates the confusion 
in approach in Washington in work- 
ing out new norms of relationship 
with the non-aligned world. While the 
Gaibraith school is emphatically in 
favour of dollar aid for this public- 
sector project—and it could secure 
even Mr Kennedy’s formal blessings, 
in the form of open support for 
Bokaro—the old school which believ- 
es in the classical American line of 
support for the private sector and 
distrust of non-alignment seems to 
command a powerful grip not only 
in U.S. Congress but in the Admi- 
nistration as well. 

It is this divergence which came 
out in the open last week, as could be 
seen in the obviously «шош 
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stands taken by Mr Bell ir Washing- 
ton and Prof. Galbraith in New 
Delhi on the question of further sur- 
vey before U. S. aid for Bokaro 
could be finally assured. The Ame- 
rican Ambessador’s painstaking 
efforts in trying to explain away the 
obvious contradiction between the 
two was no doubt an admirable. 
essay in academic sophistry but it 
hardly carried conviction either with 
the Steel Minister or with the public 
in New Delhi. 

The crucial point which Prof 
Galbraith is reported to have repeat- 
edly emphasised in his despatches to 
Washington is that not only Bokaro 
pomises to be: а show-piece of 
American technical workmanship 
but the denial of it in the public 
sector would: give ап open- 
ing to Moscow to step in. Sri Т.Т. 
Krishnamachari’s — lobbyings іп 
Washington are believed to have been 
directed along the same lines. 

Whether Professor Galbraith will 
finally win in Washington, it is too. 
early to predict. But the damage that 
this whole controversy has done to 
American reputation can hardly be 
ignored. The wisdom of forward- 
looking policy with regard to aid for 
India which Mr Kennedy’s egg-head 
advisers seemed to be advocating is 
yet to be established among powerful 
Sections of the State Department. 
With the Soviet Union making bold, 
imaginative and unorthodox moves to 
to win over India despite the compli- 
cations created by the Chinese, 
Washington's tackling of the. pro- 
blems facing this country seems to 
be tardy and in a sense must be ex- 
asperating to the pro-India elements 
in America, who fear that’ such pro- 
crastination might end up in America 
missing the bus in this country. 
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HE President’s very first remarks 


on landing in New Delhi at the 


"end of his Western tour have put an 


end to an unwholesome. controversy 
which was going on for months. His 
reiteration of the fact that he has 
conveyed to the West the significance 
of the role of the Prime Minister has 
no doubt come as a rebuff to those 
who were trying to present him as, 
what a leading U.S. paper has said, 
an alternative centre of power. Parti- 
culazly since the early days of the 
emergency following the Chinese 
attack, an interested lobby in the 
course of their vituperative campaign 


against the-Prime Minister has tried 


to present the President as more ac- 


ceptable to them. Curiously: enough, 
it is the same calculation which is 
responsible for misleading a section 
of the Left into believing that Dr 
Radhakrishnan is emerging as a 
potential figure in the Right camp. 
»Over the resignation of Sri Krishna 
Menon, both these trends hold that 
the President had played an impor- 
tant role. ` 


What might have given rise to this 
misplaced impression is the fact that 
although strictly conforming to cons- 
titutional proptiety as Head of the 
State, Dr Radhakrishnan enjoys an 
independent standing of his own, 
both at home and abroad. His 
influence over national happenings 
even in his limited personal capacity 
can hardly be ignored. At one time 
he was the target of the Right for 
being in the closest confidence of the 
Prime Minister and today they seem 
to miscalculate that just because he 
has got an independent personal 
standing, he could be counted as a 
counterpart .to the Prime Minister. 


Precisely with the very same calcula- : 


tion, a section of the Left takes a 
worried view about the role of the. 
President. 


The reality is that the President 
commands an independent standing 
of his own in his influential personal 
capacity and he judges every issue on 
its own merit. At the same time, 
there has been no departure on his 
part from the basic tenets of the 
Nehru policy. Perhaps it is one of the 
liabilities of a commanding persona- 
lity when he takes over an office, which 
puts him under constitutional restric- 
tions, that such wrong impressions 
should float around in the present 
climate of New Delhi when not only 
sharp polarisation in political align- 
ments is taking place but acute 
factional pressure groups are at work. 
The role of an outstanding and inde- 
pendent liberal judging men and 
things on their merit is liable to be 
misunderstood at such times. ' 


Looking at the impressive impact 
of his. very successful tour of the 
U.S.A. and Britain, there is hardly 
any question that the President has 
fulfilled his role with  statesman- 
ship as the exponent of the basic 
policies of this country while 
upholding the dignity not only of his 
august office, but his own personality 
as well. 
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NAPOLEON'S adage that the 
real victory is the one over 
hearts is put to a severe test in the 
U.S. today. The Civil War was 
fought a hundred years ago. Abra- 
ham Lincoln succeeded, true, in 
emancipating the Negro. He succeed- 
ed in enshrining into the Constitu- 
tion the famous three Amendments 
which make the Negro equal before 
the law. Above all he succeeded ia 
preserving the Union. These things 
were done—and could be done— 
through the force of arms. But the real 
victory of changing hearts was left 
unaccomplished by his, untimely 
death. 


South Strikes Back 

The defeated States in the Civil 
War resorted to ingenious methods t5 
deprive the Negro of his rightful 
place in the American society. Segre- 


gation came to be practised shame- . 


lessly. Schools, theatres, parks, hotels, 
restaurants, trains and other trans- 
port, public balls and swimming 


pools—every public and private ins- . 


titution which cuts across the daily 
lives of Southern citizens from the 
cradle to the grave was segregated. 
The Negro was debarred from 
government employment. He wes 
deprived of his basic political rights. 
Residential areas were closed for 
him. In short everything was done to 
make the Negro. ashamed of his skin. 

After a long cooling off period of 
the Reconstruction era, the Supreme 
Court took upon itself to right the 
wrongs. Understandably, the voting 
rights of the Negroes were tackled 
first. The State law with the notori- 
ous ‘grandfather clause’, which re- 
quired literacy tests of those who weze 
not descendants of those who could 
vote in 1867, were struck down as 
offending the Constitution. The White 
primaries, under which -the Demo- 
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Negro Stands Up! 


The last word does not rest with Presi- 


dents and Senators. 


The Negro is on the 


‘move. Nothing can stop this avalanche. . . 


LINCOLN’S LEGACY 


by RAHMATJLLAH KHAN 


cratic Party excluded, in its private 
capacity, the Negro, were held repug- 
nant to the Constitution. Federal jobs 
were thrown open to the Negroes, 
but not until they threatened a 
‘March on WasLington' in Roose- 
velt's days. 


Federal Record 

There was no difficulty as for dis- 
crimination through State Acts was 
concerned. Much has been accom- 
plished in the direction tarough the 
liberal and progressive paticies of the 
Federal Government and тле Supreme 
Court. But mention must be made of 
the battle against the so-called ‘Jim 
Crow laws ani segregation іп 
schools. Some Southern states had 
resorted to the former winch make it 
unlawful for any commoz carrier to 
transport Whites and Negroes in the 
same vehicle or the same portion 
thereof. The Supreme Court for a 
long time had taken the view that if 
the separate faclities асе equal it 
did not contradict the spirit of the 
law. Segregatior in schools was 
tolerated on the same rounds. It 
was only in 195¢ that the ‘separate 
but equal" myth was exp:oded in the 
celebrated Browr case. The Court 
held that “separate facilities are 
inherently unequal.” 

With regard -o priva:e discrimi- 
natory behaviour, the Court felt 


helpless in view of the language of the : 


15th Amendment: “No state. ..shall 
deny to апу person...the equal 
protection of the aws.” Inroads were 


-made, however, ir this spkere through 


intelligent interpr2tation. Residential 
segregation, practised эу private 
restrictive coverants entered into 
by property owners forbidding the 
transfer of property to persons of a 
certain race or cclour, was declared 
illegal in 1948. The Court argued that 
enforcement of sich restrictive cove- 


nants amounts to state action with- 
in the meaning of the Amendment. 
With the Courts’ declaration in the 
schools case (1955) that Negroes be 
admitted to public schools on a 
racially non-discriminatory basis 
“with all deliberate speed’; the legal 
battles in courts seem to have 
ended. The courts have wrung out 
of the existing law the maximum 
meaning. 

What remains in the public sec- 
tor is a determined action by the 
executive to enforce the law. The 
agitations in Little Rock, Jackson 
and Birmingham, are pointers to this 
direction. The intransigence of the 
respective governors, Faubus, Barnett 
and Wallace is the last gasp of a 
dying cause. 


Private Sector 


“But the problem in the private 
sector remains. Hotels, theatres, 
educational and amusement centres 
—everything privately - owned—re- 
main segregated. The Negroes, cons- 
cious of the States’ ineffectiveness in 
the field, have decided on a direct 
action. Freedom rides, mass demons- 
trations and non-violent encroach- 
ments are the tools being employed. 
In the process they are being subject- 
ed to the most inhuman treatment by 
both the public арӣ the officialdom. 
High-pressure firehoses and police 
digs are let loose on the peaceful 
demonstrators. Negro leaders are 
shot in the back. Postmen on protest 
march are massacred on their way. 
Priests are subjected to indignities. 
There is, in short, an orgy of mania- 
cal acts of racist depravity. The 
image of the U.S. as the champion 
of human rights is smeared in the 
eyes of the world. 

To tide over the wave of terro- 
rism and restore the nation's prestige, 
President Kennedy has put before 
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Congress a Bill prohibiting segre- 
gation in private business. Reliance 
is being placed on the Union’s powers 
over inter-State commerce. The case 
is being made out that insofar as 
all such traders import one thing 
or the other from the other States, 
itis inter-State commerce, the regula- 
tion of which is the exclusive domain 
of the Union. In that case, a petty 
shopkeeper selling Virginia tobacco 
in the corner of a New York street 
would be liable to Union control. 

Doubts are expressed as to the 
constitutional propriety of such a 


legislation. A bitter battle is forecast 
in Congress. But only such ex- 
treme laws would save the Negro 
from perpetual degradation. The 
record of the Supreme Court embol- 
dens one to assume that even such 
far-fetched statutes would be upheld 
to ameliorate the lot of the Negro. 

Legislation is one thing, execu- 
tion another. President Kennedy’s 
vascillation between valour and dis- 
cretion might well win him a second 
term of office, but not even a footnote 
in history. Tough . managerialism 
and private persuasion have failed. 


The racial problem is too immense 


and too ‘tragic to be tackled through A 


such tactics. The problem of chang- 
ing hearts has to be accomplishediby 
a mixture of nerve and eloquence. 
Legislation alone is not enough. 1t 
requires the guts of a Lincoln and 
the oratory of a Churchill. 
Kennedy has demonstrated the 
virtue of the latter. He must now rise 
to the heights of Lincoln if the cen- 
tenary of the Civil War is not to 
witness a repetition of the same. The 
problem is formidable—and such is 
the inscrutable design of history. 


SAGA OF STRUGGLE : 


то Negroes shot dead in cold 

blood by frenzied whites: this is 
America’s homage to the memory of 
Abraham Lincoln in the centenary 
year of his proclamation of emanci- 
pation which declared: “1 do order 
and declare that all persons held as 
slaves within the said designated 
States are, and henceforward shall 
be, free." 

Nothing perhaps has served to 
expose the contradictions and sham 
of present-day American society as 
the stench from the Tuscaloosa cam- 
pus of Alabama University and in 
Jackson, Mississippi, in the last two 
weeks or so. A hundred years after 
Lincoln gave the character of free- 
dom for the Negro, Alabama’s uni- 
versity remained all-white. Even the 
token-basis admission proved a futile 
exercise in conscience-saving. In 
1956, Autherine Lucy entered the 
precincts to seek admission; she was 
followed by an indecent howling mob 
of white students, a thousand strong, 
shouting, “To hell with Autherine", 
“Keep 'Bama white". Two days later 
the students hurled stones and eggs 
at the car taking her to college. A 
woman could stand only so much 
and no more; Autherine decided to 
get back to Birmingham, never to 
return to the university. 


Show of Strength 

Since then other universities in 
America's South have at least admitt- 
ed a few Negro students on a token 
basis, but not Alabama. The brave, 
civilized whites here held out. And 
this last bastion of segregation did not 
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fall without a bitter struggle. Govern- 
or Wallace announced he would bar 
the entry of James Hood and Vivian 
Malone, Negro students who had 
again sought admission on a token 
basis. The mighty government of 
the United States, which holds in 
its hands the power to destroy the 
whole world, took quite a long time 
to pluck up courage to face Governor 
Wallace. . Ultimately it got down to 
the job. U.S. Attorney-General 
Robert Kennedy was put in com- 
mand of operations. His office be- 
came a regular military headquarters. 
With four maps of Tuscaloosa in 
front of him, a TV set, a telephone 
line and a radio-telephone hook-up 
linking him with the Administration’s 
field force in Tuscaloosa, Robert 
Kennedy drew up his plan. Four 
hundred troops trained for riot duty 
sat in helicopters ready to make a 
dash for Tuscaloosa. 


After this show of strength, it was , 


only natural that Governor Wallace 
should submit rather tamely. To the 
zoken admission Wallace put up only 
token resistance. 

But lest anyone get the idea that 
this was the end of racialism in the 
South, the white racialists announced 
that they would not tolerate desegre- 
gation. They chose their own bru- 
tal. way of making the announce- 
ment. The day after Alabama 
"fell", Medgar Evers, Negro integra- 
tion leader of Jackson, Mississipi, 
was shot in the back as he stepped out 
of his car on returning from an inte- 
gration rally. Fifteen minutes later 
he was dead. 


This sparked off another wave of 
race riots in many parts of the USA. 
The following sample news item, 
typical of many such stories that have 
been coming in during the last week, 
will give some indication of the situa- 
tion prevailing. 

Охғовр, North Carolina, June 16 
(Reuter): More violence was reported. 
overnight in the spreading colour 
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bar revolt in the United States. . : 


Several hundred Negroes and whites 
rioted late last night. 

One man was slashed with a knife 
and five White youths were arrested. 
The trouble started when white 
youths began congregating in the 
town's Negro area. “Fists and knives 
were used, Mayor T.C. Jordan said, 
“We separated: them but 1 can't 
say the trouble is over”. , 

In Danville, Virginia, 35 demons- 
trators were arrested after two march- 
es protesting against segregation. 
Four members of the Nazi party 
staged a rival demonstration. 

Three Negro youths were arrested 
in Gadsden, Alabama. Yn Cambridge, 
Maryland, a curfew is in force after 
racial incidents. In Fayetteville, North 
Carolina, police closed several «mid- 
town streets to guard against a re- 
currence of Negro-white fighting. 

1n Jackson, a funeral service for 
the murdered Negro Medgar Evers 
erupted into angry demonstration 
yesterday a crowd of shouting 
Negroes poured out of the funeral 
home towards the town centre. With- 
in seconds, riot calls went out. 
Sirens began screaming as police 
cars raced towards the scene. Several 
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-people were hit...prisoners were 


€. pushed into trucks and an estimated 
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75 had been arrested by 2.30 p.m. 


Not long afterwards, on June 22, 
a Negro was fired at from a running 
car and killed. 


Recent events in the U.S. can 
only be understood in the back- 
ground of the struggle of the Negro 
people for freedom and equality 
that has been going on over the cen- 
turies. Before dealing with some of 
the earlier chapters of that history 
an idea of the problems and diffi- 
culties that face the Negro even in 
present-day United States is neces- 
sary. 


Not Free 


The emancipation of slaves im- 
posed on the South after a long anc 
bitter civil war conferred only for- 
mal freedom on the slaves. The ex- 
slave was by no means admitted into 
society as an equal member. 


Even though the Proclamation о? 
Emancipation in 1863 was followed 
by the constitutional right to vote 
being ‘extended in 1865 to all Атпегі- 
cans irrespective of colour, in prac- 
tice Negroes have been effectively 
prevented from enjoying this right by 
Southern State laws such as those 
requiring the voter to have education 
and property. And these, the system 
ensures, the bulk of Negroes wil 
never have. 


Surveys which have been made of 
economic figures in the USA show 
that overall the average Negro 
family earns only half as much as tke 
average white family; the Negro 
position is worse in the agricultural 
South than in the industrial North. 
The per capita expenditure for 
Negro education is very much less 
than for white children in all South- 
ern States. Negro school teachers in 
many States are paid less than equi- 


valent white teachers. It is generally ` 


the case that a Negro receives a lower 
wage-rate than a white for tho same 
work. In all the Southern Statzs 
there is always present, even for 
Negroes visiting from another coun- 
try, a threat of violence, and the 
Negro has little or no protection in 
Southern law courts. à 

Virtual residential segregation 
occurs throughout most of the United 
States except for a féw coloured peo- 
ple in the top income bracket, aad 
even these cannot own a house 
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~ administrative positions. 


wherever they choose. Segr2gation in 
churches is practically universal all 
over the United States. Inte-marriage 
is forbidden by lav throughout the 
South and in many northern States. 
Many federal departments and agen- 
cies practise segregation. Hardly any 
business firms in the USA give 
Negroes skilled jots ог eqcal wages, 
or permit them to hóld executive ог 
A large 
number of labour unicas refuse 
Negroes memberskip. 

Is it then a matter fo- surprise 
that the Negroes are getting impa- 
tient? The significance of the latest 
phase of the Negro revolution in the 
U.S. is that the Negro hzs decided 
that he will no moze be satsfied with 
half-measures. Ест severcl decades 
he has been offered doses of “token- 
ism" whenever he demanded civil 
rights as citizen of the U.S. When 
the Negroes asked for сп end to 
segregation in schools, they got a 
Supreme Court verdict in their favour 
and in a few schools there was a 
token admission of a few students. 
When they demanded the right to 
travel together with whites they were 
permitted to do so in a few cases 
as a "token". 

Vice-President Johnson put it 
very well when in a recen- speech at 
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Gettysburg he said that "to ask 
patience from the Negro is to ask for 
more of what he has already given 
enough". "E 


Grim Prospect 

. The issue of desegregation in 
schools and universities is not merely 
one of prestige for the Negroes. It 
is a matter of life and death for 
them. Automation threatens to 
shut them out permanently from al- 
most any job unless they can improve 
their standard of education. 

The pace of progress under the 
present policy of tokenism is so 
slow that it has been calculated that 
at the present rate it will take nearly 
a century for the Negroes to catch 
up with the whites in the matter of 
education. 

The London Economist was right 
when it commented: “То offer token- 
ism to Negroes in this need is to 
wave a red rag at a bull. A few 
Negroes inducted at bayonet point 
into hitherto lily-white Southern 
Universities will not bring about the 
change of heart for which the Presi- 
dent appealed.” 

Rev. Martin Luther King Jr., 
top Negro leader of the USA, voiced 
the feelings of millions of his com- 
patriots when he declared: "We're 
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through with tokenism and gradual- 
ism and see-how-far-you've-come- 
ism. We're through with we’ve-done- 
more-for-you-people-than - anyone- 
else ism. We can’t wait any longer. 
Now is the time.” 

To understand the grim deter- 
mination, the bitterness and the des- 
peration that characterizes the latest 
phase of the Negro struggle in Ameri- 
ca, one has to go into the past and 
trace the roots of the struggle from 


its beginnings about 400 years ago.” 


The Negroes in America originat- 
ed from Central and Western Africa. 
They were rounded up in the African 
continent by unscrupulous traders 
who made fortunes out of their 
merchandise of human flesh. Begin- 
ning from the sixteenth century this 
import of African slaves continued 
into the 18th century. 

But the Negro never accepted his 
slavery meekly. Tinie and again he 
stood up and fought against over- 
whelming odds. Crushed and beaten 
repeatedly, he has never given up the 
struggle. The history of the Ameri- 
can Negro is the story of the dis- 
possessed, of a people struggling for 
freedom against great odds: it is a 
history ripe with examples of cou- 
rage, honesty, intelligent organiza- 
tion and perseverance. ; 


Slavery 

Some American writers have tried 
to paint a picture of slavery as a 
delightful patriarchal institution in 
which the slave “was assured of 
an income proportioned to his neces- 


sities and not to his productiveness". . 


In reality it was an inhuman system 
of large-scale exploitation in which 
the labourers were rationed out a 
bare’ minimum of their animal needs. 
Objection or resistance of any kind 
made the worker liable to any punish- 
ment his boss should decide was 
proper—sale, branding, lashing or 
more excruciating forms of torture. 
Moreover,  productiveness was a 
most important determinant of the 
amount of rations. The plantation 
slaves were divided according to 
their productivity into full hands, 
three-quarter hands, half hands and 
quarter hands. The less productive 
workers, the children, the agea, 
many of the women, the less skilled 
or less strong received less to eat 
(often 50 or 60 per cent less) than 
did the more productive workers or 
the "prime" field hands as they were 
called. 
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Hours of work were from sun- 
up to sun-down. A Southern periodi- 
cal estimated in the early I9th cen- 
tury that the cost of feeding a slave 
was $7.50c. a year. An idea of 
their habitation may be obtained 
from another article published about 
ihe same time. A Mississipi planter 
decried the abominable housing con- 
ditions provided by many of the 
other planters and lauded his own— 
and what did he provide? He owned 
I50 slaves and provided them with 24 
cabins, each I6 by I8 ft. That is, 
about six slaveslà ved in a cabin, 
and this was proudly: held up for 
emulation! ` 


Cruelty 


Slavery was systematized cruelty. 
The slaves were machines to be 


` driven as much as possible for the 


production of profit—machines of 
an intelligent kind which had to 


be terrified and chained and beaten! 


for their owners to maintain posses- 
sion. Specific examples of physical 
cruelty are innumerable. A typical 
sample may be mentioned here. 
There was the case of Mr Symon 
Overzee of Maryland and his slave, 
Tony. Tony staged а sit-down 
strike all his own way back in 1656. 


It happened like this. Tony had run , 


away and was retaken with the aid 
of bloodhounds. He waited only until 
his wounds healed and then fled. 
He was again captured. Flight being 
now impossible, Tony sat down and 
refused to rise. He would not work as 
a slave. Mr Overzee bound him in 
an upright position by his wrists and 
proceeded to beat him. Tony still 
refused to serve as a slave. Mr 
Overzee then poured hot lard over 
him, and Tony died. This procedure 
was rather irregular, and Mr Overzee 
was. brought before a court. He ex- 
plained the facts and was acquitted 
by the court because Tony was 
“incorrigible”. 

The history of slavery in America, 
however, is not merely a record of 
impoverishment, deprivation and 
oppression. Imbedded in it is also 
the inspiring story of the persistent 
and courageous efforts of the Negroes 
(not infrequently aided by some 
whites) to regain their heritage of 
liberty and equality. 

The slaveholders represented till 
the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the most closely knit and most 
important single economic unit in 
the nation, their millions of bonds- 


" 


men and millions of acres of land: 
comprising an investment of billions, .J 
of dollars. This economic might had 
its counterpart in political power giv- 
ing its possessors dominance in the 
nation and predominance in the 
South. Commenting on the argu- 
ments of the abolitionists (who 
wanted to end slavery), a rich slave- 
holder and leading South Carolina 
politician stated: “Supposing that 
we were all convinced and thought 
of slavery precisely as you do, at 
what era of *moral suasion' do you 
imagine you could prevail on us to 
give up a thousand millions of dollars 
in the value of our slaves and a thou- 
sand millions of dollars more in the 
depreciation of our lands, in conse- 
quence of the want of labourers to 
cultivate them ?" 

Тһе merchant capitalists of the 
North “too, even if they did not 
themselves practise slavery, rested 


- finally upon the broad backs of the 


slaves because the products wrung 
from these slaves and this land, the 
rice, sugar, cotton, tobacco, made 
up the blood and bones of their busi- 
ness. EUR Я 

И was not.arguments but the long 
struggle of the Negro people, their 
growing revolt and the bitter Civil 
War that forced the Confederation 
of Southern States to accept the for- 
mal abolition of slavery. Since then 
the struggle has been ‘going on in 
other forms because even after slav- 
ery was abolished,, equality had not 


been achieved by any means. 


In the North 


As a result of steady migration 
away from the South, 40 per cent of 
America’s 19 million Negroes now 
live in the North, as against only 10 
per cent of the total in I900. The 
Negro problem is thus not now con- 
fined to a part of the country. 

If in the South the chief form of 
discrimination is segregation and 
deprivation of the vote, in the North 
it is economic oppression. The Negro 
in America has the right to work at 
the bottom, not at the top. А Negro 
may be a waiter in a railway dining- 
car, but not a steward. He may be a 
brakeman or flagman, but not a con- 
ductor; a fireman, not an engineer. 
Exclusion from many trade unions 
bar Negroes in effect from jobs 
where those unions have power. In 
many other unions, though Negroes | 
are admitted, it is an article of union 
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Defence and Development-1 


r 


by ECONOMIST 


 THREAT TO THE PLAN 


A number of well-known economists have supported Sri Morarji Desai’s Budget strategy and agreed with him 
that the economic burden of Defence would not upset tie Тііге Plan’s development programme under his dispen- 
sation. The author, himself a distinguished economist, challenges this contention in this thought-provoking article. 


HE idea has been given wide 

currency that the defence efforts 
that are being undertaken are such 
that the planned economic develop- 
ment of the’ country will not be 
affected. 

It has even been contended sorre- 
times that it might be possible to 
have all the extra expenditure on 
defence even without significantly 
affecting the growth . of per-capita 
personal consumption in real terms; 
that is to say, without lowering the 
rate of growth of standard of living. 
The second contention is of course 
patently wrong: unless one assumes 
a higher rate of growth of real 
national product than what was con- 
templated in the Plan, a higher allo- 
cation of the net product of the coun- 
try to defence can only be achieved 
by making a correspondingly lower 


- allocation to personal consumption, 


if domestic investment in real Тесіп 
is to be kept intact. ? 

We shall however try to argue that 
the first contention is also equally 
wrong: that there is no change of the 
rate of economic growth as visualized 
in the Third Plan being kept up 
either. This, in our understanding, 
will be due, among other factors, to 
the defence expenditure eating into 
not only aggregate personal con- 
sumption expenditure but also :nto 
domestic savings. The following argu- 
ments may be put forward in favour 
of our contention: 

(1) Given a level of net national 
product, the new taxes will reduce 
both’ corporate savings as wel. as 
personal savings. The latter will go 
down as disposable personal income 
will go down and at the same prices 
will go up. It may be remembered 
that the savings function for person- 


al savings is usually regarded as, 


increasing with personal disposable 
income and decreasing with the gene- 
ral price level. j 

The effect will be much more than 
might appear from the proporticnate 
decrease in personal disposable in- 
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come, which admittedly is not large. 
That is because, it is no: the person- 
al disposable income of entire popu- 
lation that is re.evant here but only 
that of the direct tax pzying section 
of the populatiom which is also rough- 
ly the same as the one that does any 
positive saving at all. The increase 
of the direct taxes will mean a far 
from insignificant reduction in their 
disposable income and will cause a 
significant fall in their saving. As to 
the other part of the population, the 
price rise and she compulsory sav- 
ings scheme to which they may be 
subjected will олу increase their dis- 
savings, which will reduce even fur- 
ther the part cf the savings of the 
saving class thet would be available 
for investment. : 


No Control 

It may in th.s connection be men- 
tioned that the price rise must neces- 
sarily be much more important than 
the direct effects “of the indirect 
taxes. There iz no control system in 
the country tkat could prevent the 
indirect taxes 5n intermediate pro- 
ducts pushing up the prices of 
finished products and thus generating 
a spiral thouzh not necessarily a 
runaway inflation. ‘The Finance 
Minister's littl2 arithmetic calcula- 
tions regarding the price effect of 


-his proposed levies are of course 


meant for those who do not know 
anything abort the inier-industrial 
price relations. - 

(2) There will not be апу com- 
pensatory increase іп the government 
saving. All additiona: tax receipts 
will go to finance defence expendi- 
ture, and the development outlay in 


the Central Budget (22 per cent of 


the Third Plan target for outlay by 
the Centre) re»resents an attempt to 
keep intact the money value of Cen- 
tral outlay at іле level where it would 
otherwise have to be if the Third 
Plan outlay terget is to be fulfilled. 
In this case it may be mentioned that 
indications are that the outlay target 


of the State Plans, even in money 
terms, are lagging behind their tar- 


gets. 

(3) There will thus be a short- 
fall in domestic investment and there 
is no likelihood of increased foreign 
assistance: as a matter of fact there 
are signs that even the foreign assis- 
tance taken account of in the Third 
Plan is unlikely to be fully realised. 

(4) The shortfall in investment 
will slow down the growth (unless of 
course capital output ratio is assum- 
ed to be even lower than the abnor- 
mally low figure set for 1t in the Third 
Plan). ` 

(5) This slowing down of the rate 
of growth will not be counteracted 
by any multiplier effect of the defence 
expenditures themselves. Our argu- 
ment above has been that even if the 
targets for national product—which, 
incidentally, take account of full 
utilisation capacity in all the fields— 
for the remaining years of the Plan 
were to .be achieved, given the new 
paitern of public finance, the targets 
for domestic investment would not be 
realised. This would mean that the 
equilibrium between income, invest- 
ment and savings will set at lower 
levels in ali the remaining years of 
the Plan. (The fact that some new 
income will be generated by way of 
the ‘pays to the armed forces and 
increased employment in defence 
industries will not make any subs- 
tantial differénce, as most of these 
income receivers will not be in the 
saving class). 

(6) An additional factor that 
would cause shortfall in domestic 
investment and therefore slow down 
the rate of growth of income is the 
shortage that will develop in the 
supply of some of the crucial commo- 
dities required in investment. The 
demand of the defence industries can- 
not possibly cause any increase in the 
domestic supplies of such commo- 
dities as steel, cement, petrol and 
other fuel oil for various military 
vehicles, non-ferrous metals as well 


п 


as the transport services: their domes- 
tic production will be limited by their 
capacities, and the capacities cannot 
be increased beyond the Plan targets 
without increasing investment in 
them beyond Plan targets. 

We have however seen that over- 
all availability of investment funds 
would be less than the Plan target. 
Even if some diversion of investment 
from other heads is contemplated, 
the results will not be available 
before a long time due to the very 
tong time-lag associated with іпуеві- 
ments in these fields. As such, avail- 
ability of these commodities for non- 
military purposes would necessarily 
be lower than what it would be other- 
wise. These commodities being the 
same as those that play a very impor- 
tant part in capital formation, will 
reduce domestic investment conceiv- 
ably beyond the shortzall that would 
be caused by the shor-fall in domes- 
tic savings. Thus great difficulties 
are to be expected in fulfilling the 
targets for construction works, 
machinery production and the pro- 
duction of transport vehicles be- 
cause of short supp_ies of steel, 
cement, petrol, non-ferrous metals, 
as well as railway wagans and lorries. 

(7) Another important factor that 
would cause a slowing down of eco- 
nomic development would be the 
shortage of foreign exchange that 
would be available for non-military 
imports, both for maintenance as 
well as investment purposes. The 
shortage would be caused by the 
import requirements of the armed 
forces and the defence industries. 
It can be safely assumed that what- 
ever be the magnitude of the arms 
aid, there would.still be need for 
foreign exchange for thz armed forc- 
es and the defence industries. 


Shortfall in Investment 

(8) There will be a shortfall in 
investment not only in the private 
sector but also in the public sector. 
The taxes, we have seea, permit the 
Central outlay target being fulfilled 
in money terms, but as -he prices are 
going up and will go up still higher, 
the outlay targets of the Centre will 
not be fulfilled in reel terms. As 
mentioned before, the trends of the 
first two years indicate zhat the out- 
lay iargets of the States may not be 
fulfilled even in money terms. 

The adverse effects an the econo- 
mic development of the country due 
to the diversion of financial and phy- 
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sical resources to defence have to be 


seen in the perspective of {ће follow- 
ing: 

(1) The economic growth stipu- 
Jated in the Third Plan was already, 
according to the Plan itself, too high; 


зіп that the outlay targets were too 


low compared, to the physical targets. 
It has-been calculated that to achieve 
the physical target for the public 
sector would require ап outlay оѓ 
Rs. 8,900 crores, whereas provision 
was made only for Rs. 7,500 crores, 
and even that is not going to be ful- 
filled, for at most the outlay targets 
will be fulfilled in money terms but 
the real term achievement will be 
much lower due to price rises. 

(2) For reasons entirely uncon- 
nected with defence and the emer- 
gency, the growth of the economy 
had already started to slow down. 
There has been little progress dur- 
ing the first two years of the Plan. 
The per-capita real income actually 
declined during 1961-62 and in 1962- 
63. The performance cannot be 
very much better in the light of the 
reported further decline in agricul- 
tural production. 

(3) While the volume of external 
assistance needed for the achievement 
of the Plan targets was calculated in 
the Plan to be about Rs 2,600 crores 
(excluding P.L. 480 loans), it has now 
been calculated that for the same tar- 
gets one would require as much as 
Rs 4856 crores! 
Weekly, Annual Number 1963, 
“Third Plan and Defence") As 
against this, the total volume of aid 
authorised and promised (by Feb- 
ruary 1962) is only about Rs 1,900 
crores, having almost Rs 3,000 
crores uncovered. This it must be 
remembered is over and above the 
additional requirement due to defence 
as well as the maintenance require- 
ments of defence production and over 
and above the P.L. 480 loans. 


Rate of Growth 

Iz can safely be concluded in the 

light of all the above that 

{i) the rate of growth of the 
economy during the remain- 
ing three years of the Third 
Plan will fall far short of the 
targets laid down. 

(ii) the rate of growth per capita 
consumption will also slow 
down; as a matter of fact, it 
may even decline. In any 
case, that the standard of 
living of various poor and 


(See Economie | 


middle income earning sec- 
tions of the population will 
suffer is without any doubt. ` 


Political Impact 

The immediate future of the coun- 
try would indeed seem bleak, not 
only economically, but politically. 
If the Chinese aimed at upsetting the 
planned development of the country. 
it looks as if they would succeed 
even more than what they them- 
selves expected. But did they also 
want the dire political consequences 
which may be expected to follow 
from this economic crisis? 

The political consequences would 
be the resultant of the following evil 
conjunction of reactionary factors; 

(1) The genuine discontent of the 
masses springing from economic 
hardships is likely to expand rapidly 
and soon take explosive dimensions. 

(2) The Army will increase to 
double its size at a time when for the 
first time since independence, the 
Army has acquired a position of 
prestige in the national life. A 
foreign economist, Nield, observes 
(Economic Weekly, Annual Number, 
1963): “It is one of those moments 
when the military are given their 
heads and other people lose theirs.” 

(3) There аге various ultra-re- 
actionary forces in the country 
completely organised and prepared 
to fully explnit the discontent of the 
masses which may try to make use 
of the Army for political purposes; 

(4) The Left is either completely 
paralysed or has .identified itself 
with the party in power, so that it is 
getting isolated from the masses. . 

It is extraordinary to what extent 
the so-called progressive intellectuals 
and journalists of the country have 
failed in the hour of crisis to warn the 
people of the dangers ahead. As a 
matter of fact they have gone to the 
other extent of making a hero of the 
Finance Minister and hail the dis- 
astrous Defence Budget as a triumph 
for progress. It is said to reflect that 
it has been Jeft to a foreign economist 
(once again Nield) to point out: 
“The military and top civil servants 
are sutrounded by a new aura of 
importance and secrecy. Everyone 
is tempted to cheer them and to re- 


-frain from critical comment. Econo- 


mists will discuss how to divert re- 
sources to defence, but they hesitate 
to criticise strategic policy, in spite 
of its economic implications’, and 
(Continued on page 22) ~ 
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Атт апа Diplomacy 


ҒЫ is our request for American 
and British arms for the specific 
purpose of containing China which 
has introduced a qualitative change in 
our foreign policy. 

This policy, as formulated by the 
Prime. Minister since independence, 


"was based on the assumption that 


]ndia non-aligned feared no attack 
from any quarters except Pakistan, 
certainly not from any of the tig 
powers. Even as late as 1959 Prime 
Minister Nehru was convinced that 
there was not the slightest possibilty 
of an armed conflict between India 


and China. Sri Krishna Menon had -. 


pinned his relatively aggressive dip‘o- 
macy on the belief that Pakistan was 
our only enemy, and that we had no 
fear of a military attack from cur 
northern neighbour. 

Now, as a result of the Chinese 
military thrust into our territory last 
fall, that major premise of our foreign 
policy has collapsed. We are suddenly 
called upon to mobilise sufficient 
military strength to be able to thwart 
another Chinese attack. What is 
more important, we have suddealy 
realised that our foreign policy, in 
order to be.effective, needs to possess 
military teeth. While we hope to be 
able to pursue a general policy of 
peace and peaceful co-existence, we 
have been forced to realise that the 
success of our foreign policy would 
depend on the concrete, material 
contents of power rather than on the 
woolly, pontifical frills it gathered 
in the days of emotionalised non- 
alignment. | 


Difficult Situation 

The urgency to arm has led us 
into a difficult situation. With our 
meagre resources and with mounting 
public demand for economic better- 
ment, we realise that we cannot arm 
without external assistance. Such 
assistance can come in the main from 
the United States, and, to a much 
lesser extent, from Great Britain. 
We would, of course, welcome arms 
aid from any source; we got some 
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from the United Arab Republic dur- 
ing the Chinese attack. 

So far as the Soviet Union is 
concerned, the 2conomi> assistance 
we are obtaining from her augments 
our defensive strength. For the pur- 
pose of building up ал adequate 
defence apparatus, a self-sufficient 
oil base is, for example, much more 
important than 2 huge load of wea- 
pons. The Soviet help in building 
our petroleum industry nas immense 
military significance. Besides, the 
MIG deal and the coming Bhootha- 
lingam Mission do urderline im- 
mense possibilities of the Soviet 
Union arming indian defence. This 
has an importance of its own, for, 
it helps us to maintain the balance 
instead of joining ore camp in 
preference to the other. 

The Government of India is thus 
willing to take military end economic 
aid from ай available sources to 
fulfil the urgent programme of build- 
ing a deterrent to Chinese aggres- 
sion. The Government realises that 
without a military content our non- 
alignment will not be as effective now 
as it might have been in the past. 

Our solicitude for Western arms 
has to be matched by Western 
readiness to meet our demand. For 
the present, however, the American 
policy is to give us олу a limited 
measure of armed support. What 
America is prepared to give not only 
falls considerably short of our re- 
quirements, it a.so weakens the politi- 
cal strength of those w:thin and out- 
side the Government who would like 
to see the country politically and 
militarily leanirg heavily towards the 
United. States. 

The Amercan Government is 
apparently not prepared to back us 
up with arms 20 the extent we con- 


sider it» necessary to be able to . 


stand up to China. One reason for 
the American caution is its alliance 
with Pakistan and Pakistan has al- 
ways been objecting to the West 
arming India. 

Another is the U S. unwilling- 


ness to do anything which might 
weaken Mr Khrushchev's position 
vis-a-vis China. ~ 

A third reason is the new outlook 
of world affairs coming over 
Washington which seems to break 
away from the Dulles policy of arm- 
ing those who are facing Communism. 

A fourth reason is that most 
Americans do not fully share our 
appreciation of the Chinese threat; 
many doubt even the veracity of 
our version of the border dispute. 


Divergent Shades 

The weakness of Sri Nehru’s 
Cabinet is that it functions at cross 
purposes. Hardly ever as a team. 
Within the Cabinet there are two or 
three shades of views on the ques- 
tion of arms aid from the West. 
Those who are anxious to see India 
tied to the Western alliance have 
tried their best, with the support of 
the big business press, to persuade 
America to make a generous res- 
ponse to the Indian demand. They 
have failed. The Kennedy Adminis- 
tration sticks to its own assessment 
of the Indian situation and does not 
seem to be prepared to be talked out 
of it by persons like TTK and S.K. 
Patil. 

But the failure of these honour- 
able sons of India is carefully cover- 
ed up by the "national" press. Seve- 
ral inspired articles and despatches 
have appeared in our national] papers 
dwelling on the "success" of Ше ТТК 
mission. The American press however 
is more candid. It has made no 
secret of the fact that US arms aid to 
India can only be limited. 

Perhaps it may not be out of place 
to believe that the Prime Minister 
personally is not unhappy about this 
development. He is aware of the 
danger of too much military aid com- 
ing from foreign countries. But at 
the moment he is not prepared to 
take up a public position on this 
question. The Left-wing in his Cabi- 
net has collapsed. The Rightist pre- 


(Continued on page 18) 
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PEKING’S DIPLOMATIC DESIGNS 


by Mapan L. BHATIA 


The great Sino-Soviet debate is scheduled to be resumed in Moscow on July 5. 
Mainstream will be carrying a number of articles in the next two weeks on 


ме” 


HE ideological debate which 
™ China is carrying on with the 
Soviet Union, often indirectly by way 
of attacks on the Communist parti- 
es of other countries through mara- 
thon articles in the People's Daily, 
is being used by her as a part of a 
wider diplomatic offensive to 
establish her exclusive spheres of 
influence in Asia, Africa and Latin 
America. 

By ridiculing the Soviet Union’s 
policy of peace and co-existence, 
China is seeking to project an image 
of herself as the lone champion in 
the Communist world of the cause of 
emancipation of the people of these 
continents. The Soviet Union, сіп 
turn, is sought to be represented as 
a socialist country which has lapsed 
into “bourgeois pacifism’ and has 
left forlorn the revolutionary move- 
ments of national liberation in order 
to beg of the imperialists for peace in 
terror of nuclear war. 


Contradiction 

In the editorial headed “Тһе 
Differences between Comrade Tog- 
liatti and Us” published on- Dec. 
31, 1962, the People’s Daily wrote 
that war remained an indispensable 
continuation of politics and that 
manufacture of nuclear weapons had 
made no difference. The socialist 
countries, it said, should try to secure 
ban on nuclear weapons by means 
of an agreement with the imperialists. 
If, however, they failed to achieve 
this—and one wonders how China 
can seriously hope for this, when in 
another context this article ridicules 
those who pin their faith on the 
“sensibleness” and “assurances” of 
imperialism—it did not really matter. 
For, the article goes on to quote Mao, 
Tse-tung: “The atom bomb is a 
paper tiger which the U.S. reaction- 
aries use to scare people. 
terrible, but in fact it is not. Of 
course, the atom bomb is a weapon 
of mass slaughter, but the outcome 


of a war is decided by the people, | 


not by one or two new types of wea- 
pons." The outcome of war, there- 
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It looks ` 


fore, would be the extinction of 


imperialism and “definitely not the 


extinction of mankind". 

And then by a remarkable jugg- 
lery and twist of logic, the article 
hurls out a charge which exposes 
the ill-concealed motive of China's 
global diplomacy: “Those who 
oppose China’s views on war and 
peace are opposed to revolution by 
oppressed nations and peoples, and 
demand that these nations and peo- 
ples abandon their revolutionary 
struggles and revolutionary wars and 
for ever submit to the dark rule 
and enslavement of imperialism and 
reaction.” This allegation becomes 
the refrain of the attack on Togliatti 
who is used as а stalking horse for 
attack on the Soviet Union. 


Co-exisfence 


The attack mounts in a crescendo 
of fury when the article turns to con- 
sider and distort the principle of co- 
existence. ,“Гһе principle of co- 
existence", it writes, “can apply only 
to relations between countries with 
different socialist systems, not to rela- 
tions between oppressed and oppres- 
sor nations (and one is tempted to 
ask when the Soviet Union undér- 
stood this principle differently.) 
Such a way of speaking is really ask- 
ing the oppressed nations to ‘co- 
exist peacefully’ with their colonial 
rulers, and asking them to tolerate 
colonial rule rather than to resist or 
wage struggles for independence, 
much less to fight wars of national 
liberation.” 

Having assigned its own definition 
to “‘co-existence”’,.the article con- 
demns the principle as retrograde. 
Unrelated as it is to facts and rea- 
son, the accusation is made not with 
a view to furthering the Chinese argu- 
ment in the debate but to impress the 
people struggling against colonia- 
lism in Asia, Africa and Latin 
America. 

The role of the Soviet Union dur- 
ing the Suez crisis has- been conven- 
jently forgotten. The MIG fighters 
which were poised on Indonesian 


different aspects of this world-shaking controversy. Here is the opening shot. 


airfields, ready to fly for the libera- 
tion of West Irian from the imperial- 
ist yoke of Holland, did not come 
from China and she knows it. But 
knowledge ceases to Бе relevant 
when ideological dispute hides sel- 
fish, political designs. 


Togliatti’s Reply - 

That is why Togliatti, in his reply, 
wrote meaningfully in the issue of 
Rinascita (Jan 12, 1963): “Do they 
(the Chinese) know that Italy, thanks 
to the initiative of our Party, is the 
country where the widest and most 
successful actions to support the 
liberation movements of colonial 
Countries and the peoples oppressed 
by fascism—Algeria, Cuba, Spain, 
Portugal and Greece—have taken 
place? Why-do they not ask their 
delegates to our Congress to send 
them the materials presented during 
the congress (of the Communist 
Party of Italy) showing the great and 
militant mass movement which took 
place in Italy during the days of the 
Cuban crisis, for the defence of the 
freedom ‘and independence of the 
people of Cuba against the aggres- 
sion of American imperialists?” 

Again and again China reverts 
to this accusation and chastizes the 
Soviet Union for what she calls 
surrender of the cause of the struggl- 
ing colonial people. What is it, one 
wonders, that the Chinese have done 
to support national liberation move- 
ments which the Soviet Union has 
been hesitant to do? қ 

In accepting the invitation of the 
Soviet Union to a meeting of repre- 
sentatives of the Soviet Communist 
Party and the Chinese Communist 
Party for resolving the ideological 
differences, the Central Committee of 
the Chinese Communist Party wrote: 
“Та this situation, what is of decisive 
significance for the cause of the world 
proletariat is the struggle against 
imperialism headed by the United 
States and support for the revolu- 
tionary struggle of the oppressed 
nations and peoples of Asia, Africa 
and Latin America", and that for 
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this purpose, “the further deve-op- 
ment of the national liberation move- 
ment was necessary.” 

The insinuation is obvious: zhat 
the Soviet Union is neglecting this 
historic force and that this is the sore 
point with China. One would ask 
China whether the naked aggression 
against India was -designed to deve- 
lop further “the national liberation 
movement" in Asia. In this comext, 
it would be interesting to -ead 
China’s explanation of her policy of 
circumspection in regard to liberzting 
her own territories of Taiwan, Hong- 
kong and Macao. 


Double Standard 


When the Communist Party of 
the USA defended the policy of the 
Soviet Union over Cuba, it declered: 
*One could say at this point that 
our Chinese comrades, who hav2 set 
an example of flexibility in their 
heroic struggle for liberation, are 
even today, correctly, not following 
the adventurous policy in Taiwan, 
Hongkong and Macao that they 
advocate for others. Why this double- 
standard approach?" Commenting 
on this statement, the People's Daily 
wrote in its editorial of March 


8, 1963: “Wher. we deal with various 
imperialist couatries, we take differ- 
ing circumstances into consideration 
and make distinctions in our policy. . 
With regard to the outstanding issu- 
es, which are a legacy from the past, 
we have always held that when con- 
ditions are ripe, they stould be settl- 
ed through regotiations and that 
pending a sett ement the status quo 
should be maintained...” 

The memory оҒ the People’s 
Daily is very short. In its attack on 
Togliatti on Dec 31, 1962, it had 
written: “Ther want the people of 
the world to telieve in the ‘sensible- 
ness’, the ‘assurances’, the ‘good 
intentions’ of imperizlism and to 
place their hopes for world peace on 
‘mutual concihations', ‘mutual con- 
cessions’, ‘mutual accommodation’ 
and ‘sensible compromises’ with im- 
perialism.” ` 

Now when the CF of the USA 
commended China's policy‘ of peace- 
ful settlement ‘vith imperialism in re- 
gard to Taiwan, Hongkong and Ma- 
cao, the People’s Daily even though it 
found the compliment embarrassing, 
did not rest ccntent with an explana- 
tion of that policy. Iz broke into a 
fit of rage and lashed ош: “We know 


from what quarter they have learned 
this ridiculous charge. And we know, 
too, the purpose of the person who 
manufactured it”. 

This was written on March 8, 
1963, only a day before the Central 
Committee sent its acceptance of the 
invitation of the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union when they wrote: “We ardent- 
ly hope that the public polemics 
among the fraternal parties will cease 
in the shortest possible time.” 

Waving the Moscow Declaration 
of 1957 and the Moscow Statement of 
1960 in the face of the Communist 
world and shouting aloud for 
“genuine unity” by which she means 
nothing but acceptance of her un- 
ilateral interpretation of these docu- 
ments by the rest of the socialist 
countries—China is cleverly using 
her ideological views as an instru- 
ment for weaning away from the 
Soviet Union the revolutionary forces 
of national liberation movement in 
Asia; Africa and Latin America. When 
ideology becomes a cover for narrow, 
national political interests, one won- 
ders whether China would really 
arrive at a settlement of her ideolo- 
gical dispute with Moscow. 


SOVIET ATTITUDE TO INDIA 


A HISTORICAL SURVEY OF CHANGING PERSPECTIVE 


by ANIRUDHA GUPTA 


From the Stalin era to the Khrushchev cra. Soviet attitude to India has been undergoing major 
changes. First hosiility, then tolerance, row understanding—this, more or less, sums up the 
position. In the first of his two articles the author outlines the three phases of Soviet attitude. 


AFTER the Chinese aggression, 
two important developments have 
taken place in India’s external rela- 
tions. i 

First! urgent defence needs and 
the search for arms brought India 
nearer to America and the West. 
Second, in spite of initial doubts, 
recent events have shown that, far 
from deteriorating, India's. relations 
with the Soviet Union have actually 
improved. Completion of the M.I.G. 
deal,- Khrushchev’s stand on the 
Sino-Indian dispute and the recent 
five-year trade agreement providing 
for the trebling of Indo-Soviet trade 
by 1966 are all indications of this 
fact. 

The real importance of the Soviet 
attitude can only be understood in 
the broader perspective of the inter- 
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national Communist movement. In 
the Sino-Indian dispute the choice 
before the Soviet Union was between 
a “friend” and a “brother’’, between 
a non-aligned state and a Com- 
munist country; yet, in the end the 
Soviets did not let down the former 
either in word or deed, and in many 
respects showed a ma-ked preference 
for the frienc, which irked the bro- 
ther. 

This was a momentous choice 
which must have :nvolved much 
strain for the Soviet :eaders. Yet the 
choice was made, and thereby the 
Soviet Union has committed itself 
to a course which may have far- 
reaching effect оп international 
affairs. It may mean that henceforth 
its attitude in cases of dispute or 
differences between Communist and 


non-Communist countries, especially 
if the latter are non-aligned, would be 
determined by the merits of each case 
rather than by considerations of 
formal Communist solidarity. 

It is even conceivable that some 
day the Soviet Union will supply 
arms to a non-aligned state actually 
engaged in hostilities with a Com- 
munist State. This, if it happens, 
would mean a major step forward 
from the present Soviet policy of 
supplying arms to certain Afro- 
Asian States to consolidate their 
independence in relation to imperial- 
ist powers. Then the Soviet formula 
would be consolidation of the inde- 
pendence of non-aligned States even 
as against a Socialist country. 

But all this remains in the realm 
of speculation. A careful study of the 
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Soviet approach to India in the past 
15 years shows that, with the excep- 
tion of a few basic formulations re- 
garding the prime importance of 
co-existence and the positive and 
“anti-imperialist role of non-aligned 
States”, the Soviet approach has re- 
mained basically a pragmatic one. 
Maay times, Soviet stand on issues 
relating to India has -been decided 
by exigencies, though theoretical 
expositions have followed to explain 
the stand. This pragmatic element in 
Soviet policy has often caused 
anxiety in India’s Foreign Office and 
sometimes in non-official quarters as 
well. Pravda's famous editorial of 
Oct. 25, 1962, for instance, created 
widespread apprehensions in this 
country. For a time, India's image of 
Russia got blurred and mixed up 
with that of China and, as if impelled 
by this danger, Mainstream published 
its "Open Letter to Pravda" (Vol. I, 
No. 10, November 3, 1962). Again, 
very recently, Indian diplomats got 
so worried about the Soviet attitude 
on Kashmir that special efforts were 
made to secure renewal of the old 
assurances. өз 
In order to explain this element 
in Soviet policy—which has its 
advantages as well as draw-backs— 
it becomes necessary to review vari- 
ous phasés of Indo-Soviet relations 
since 1947 and to ask what legacies 
of the past are stil working in 
Soviet policy. What ideological 
approach has Moscow evolved to 
strengthen ties with the non-aligned 
naticns and, more important, what 
problems and issues have come up 
which such an approach has failed 
to answer or avoided answering? 


Passive Phase 1947-54 

Broadly speaking, Indo-Soviet 
relations can be studied in three dis- 
tinct phases: from 1947 to 1955; 
from 1955 to 1962; and the present 
phase. The first two phases have 
been aptly described by  K.P.S." 
Menon, our former Ambassador to 
the Soviet Union, as passive and 
active phases (Pravda, Jan 27, 1961). 
It was during the active stage that 
India and the Soviet Union came 
closer together which, as Menon 
puts it, is “опе of the outstanding 
phenomena of the past decade". The 
last phase may be called the com- 
mitted stage in which the Soviet 
Union has committed itself to a 
policy which may work as a contri- 
butory factor to the growing rift 
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“between China and Russia. One can 
easily see that, whereas the active 
stage marked a definite departure 
from the first phase, the present one 
is a continuation of the active stage 
though it does mark a ‘leap forward’. 

At the time India became free, 
there was expectation that the Soviet 
Union, which professed to champion 
the cause of liberation movements in 
Asia, would soon forge friendly links 
with India. But this did not happen. 
Just as he failed to understand the 
great social and economic changes 
inside Russia, Stalin failed also to 
understand the real impact of Asian 
nationalist movement. For him Asia 
remained still “the most reliable 
rear of imperialism”. (Works, V. 4). 
As a matter of fact, Stalin's pre- 
occupation in Europe prevented him 
from taking an active interest in 
the East. І 

It was only after 1947, with the 
adoption of Zhdanov’s famous Two- 
Camp thesis, that Moscow began 
showing interest in the Asian coun- 
tries ‘which had attained indepen- 
dence. But this interest, did not 
bring about a friendly attitude on the 
part of the Soviet Union. In fact, 
Soviet attitude towards India and 
Other independent States became at 
this time definitely hostile. 


More-Rigid 

Why was it so? First, because it 
was during this stage that Stalin's 
cult of personality assumted its worst 
form. Ignoring changes within as 
well as outside Russia, Stalin con- 
verted his ideas about ‘socialism in 
one country’, ‘inevitability of war’ 
etc., into. a dogma. Every new 
change or development had to be so 
explained as to fit into his infallible 
dogma. ` 

Secondly, this attitude gave birth 
to the basic formula in Soviet foreign 
policy that any non-Communist coun- 
try which did not follow a pro-Soviet 
policy was "hostile". Tito’s case 
proved that within the Communist 
bloc, Stalin sought to impose this 
theory even more thoroughly. 

In regard to ihe newly indepen- 
dent States of Asia, Soviet policy 
was tegged on to the old theory that 
the “national bourgeois" in the colo- 
nies were reactionary and.therefore 
they would always be ready to “сот- 
promise with imperialism".' In this 
light, it was impermissible to interpret 
changes in India as progressive. On 
the contrary, Soviet theoreticians got 


busy proving general principles of 
Stalinist teachings on the Indian 
setting. India's attainment of free- 
dom, according to Dyakov, became 
“ап agreement with British imperial- 
ism even at the cost of, partition". 
(Crisis of British Dominion etc., 
Moscow, 1949). New Times des- 
cribed Nehru's foreign policy as one 
which supported *war-mongers to 
cut off the Indian people." (August 
4, 1948). 

Curiously enough, as time passed 
and as India began to show indepen- 
dence on.many international issues, 
this doctrinaire attitude grew more 
rigid. As if scared by the possibility 
that new developments would dis- 
prove old dogma, Soviet writers tried 
to prove the infallibility of their theo- 
rles. The second edition of the 
Soviet Encyclopaedia, published in 
1953, carried articles on India cover- 
ing more than 200 pages. Instead of 
recognizing the changing role of 
India, the articles took a more un- 
compromising attitude. India's inde- 
pendence still remained “ап illu- 
Sion", the Indian Constitution be- 
came a piece of “demagogy of Con- 
gress leadership" while Gandhism 
was explained as an “ideological 
means of disarmament of the people". 

The crowning example of this 
blind doctinairism was Dyakov’s 
new book on India, published in 1952, 
in which he corrected his previous 
mistake that he “incorrectly evaluat- 
ed the National Congress as more 
progressive than the Muslim League.” 


Curious Dichotomy 


There was, however, a curious 
dichotomy between theory and prac- 
tice. While Soviet theoreticians 
went on producing their scholarly 
works on India, Soviet diplomacy 
began to show a: more dynamic atti- 
tude towards India. Soviet Com- 
munist Party’s Politbureau Mem- 
bers, sometimes, refrained from abus- 
ing the Indian Government. Nehru’s 
letter to Stalin regarding the Korean 
war received a favourable reply. 
India’s support to Communist 
China's admission to the United 
Nations, criticism of the US-Japan 
Treaty and aversion to joining mili- 
tary pacts came to be appreciated 
in the Soviet press. The most interest- 
ing instance of this dual attitude was 
Soviet treatment of the Kashmir 
issue. Though conforming to the the- 
sis that the. Kashmir dispute was a 
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ON THE THRONE ОЕ SIMON PETER 


ІК his first public pronouncement 
after election, Pope Paul VI vow- 
ed to “continue with every force the 
great work begun by Pope John for 
Christian unity”. These words may 
or may not signify that the new 
Pope will also follow his predecessor 
in the matter of peace, world recon- 
ciliation, disengagement of Ше 
Papacy from the details of Italian 
politics and a general concern for 
the under-privileged—features which 
marked out Pope John from all his 
predecessors in office in the last 
hundred years. One thing is certain: 
John XXII has set the Catholic 
Church firmly face to face with the 
modern world. Whatever the direc- 
tion of its alignment іп ал aligned 
world, the Roman Catholic Church 
cannot any longer pretend to be deal- 
ing with a society in which the use 
of the internal combustior. engine is 
just beginning to be known.. 

Perhaps the reign of John XXIII 
would not stand out in such bold 
relief if it had not been preceded by 
those of Pius XI and Pius XII. The 
former watched the rise and consoli- 
dation of. fascism in Italy through 
his library window and in 1925—long 
after such crimes as the murder of 
Matteotti and the raids on workers’ 
presses—even gave it his blessing. 
Mussolini was not slow to drive a 
bargain and the Concordat of 1929 
was signed after much clandestine 
negotiation. in which the ‘Black’ 
aristocracy of Rome (which is tradi- 
tionally powerful.in the Italian dip- 
lomatic service as weli as in Vatican 
‘housekeeping’ jobs) played a key 
role. Pius XI continued to look 
contentedly out of his Renaissance 
window while the clouds gathered 
and thunder rumbled over the Thirti- 
es. And it was not mere detached 
viewing either, for in the ritual con- 
gregations of the Fascisti—gatherings 
of the Black Shirts under the shadow 
of the Colosseum or military training 
camps of school children—the black 
cassock of the priest was seldom ntiss- 
ed. The ‘Prisoner of the Vatican’ 
had made his peace with the Italian 
state at last—the Fascist Italian state. 


Indifference 
When Pius XI was succeeded in 
1939 by his Secretary of State Cardi- 
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nal Pacelli, World War II was only 
a few weeks away. Proponents of the 
canonisation of Pius XII are wont to 
speak of his deep spiritual anguish 
at the holocaust of World War II. 


"Yet, when innocent Jews were round- 


ed up by the triumphant Nazis 
almost from under the Vatican walls; 
not a word of intercession was utter- 
ed to the Ambassador of the Third 
Reich by Vatican officials while Pope 
Pius XII apparently remained im- 
mersed in his prayers. Nor was the 
Pope's voice heard when the Nazis 
carried ou: the infsmous massacre of 
143 innocents in the Ardeatine Caves, 
a bare 15 minutes’ drive from St. 
Peter's. 

On the other hand, even the de- 
vout noticed the entry of the Pacelli 
family into the ranks of the Roman 
‘Black’ zristocracy together with the 
elevatior of the Pope's nephew, 
Prince Facelli, to directorship of the 
biggest Roman Bank (which he still 
adorns) At War's end, when poverty 
and hunger stalxed the land and the 
Italian people, fresh from their 
triumpi over Tascism, did not find 
the Church hiezarchy at their side in 
the baitle to consolidate democracy 
in the country but found them so 
active in splitting thepopular vote 
(even in 1953 if Socialist or Com- 
munist leaders addressed a meeting 
in a village square the church bells 
wouli be rung to drown the words), 
the divorce of the Catholic rulers 
from the aspirations of their flock 
was complete. 

Tn the Fifties, the Vatican assum- 
.ed the role of crusader-in-chief 
aga nst Communism in Italy as well 
as abroad, and the Italian Episco- 
pate became increasingly involved 
in the tangle of Italian domestic 
po.itics. Orly a few Church hierarchs 
wich less closed minds noticed that 
th» Vatican's active role in Italian 
politics hed not stopped the piling 
шә of the Left vote at each succeed- 
irg election, while it had actually 
aienated many truly pious believers 
f-om the Church rulers. $ 

When Cardinal Roncalli was 
elected Pope in 1958, most were 
-ndined to believe that an old man 
of no pronounced views had been 
selected more as a stop-gap than as 


indication of a desire by the Sacred 


College of Cardinals for innovations. 
Yet, in a short reign of less than five 
years, the new Pope, a jovial old man 
with an apparent incapacity for 
designs of any sort, was to give an 
entirely new course to the Church, 
brush aside many of its conventions 
which had grown strong more with 
usage than with any support from 
doctrine, reject an equal number of 
assumptions which had governed the 
Church’s behaviour, stop after many 
years looking at the world through 
the dark glasses of the ‘Black’ aristo- 
cracy diplomats, revive some of the 
worm-hearted humanitarianism of 
the Early Church founded by a fisher- : 
man—in short, make a concerted 
attempt to break the barriers that 
had grown so high between the top 
and bottom of the living church. 
Official biographers may succeed in 
getting a sainthood for Pius XII, but 
no one can imagine that cold aristo- 
crat posing with a heartwarming 
smile for a photograph with the con- 
victs of Regina Coeli prison, nor go- 
ing for a daylong train ride into the 
Assissi countryside, just to meet the 
Umbria peasants. 


Human Touch 

By origin a peasant from the 
foothills of Bergamo, whose brothers 
are still engaged in cultivation (no 
princehoods for them, nor a bank 
directorship!), John XXIII brought 
an eartly quality to the Pontificate 
which had all but disappeared from 
the Vatican since the days of the 
Renaissance Popes. John, even as 
Cardinal Roncalli, never suffered 
from that malaise of protocol and 
pomposity with which even our new 
Indian Church dignitaries are infect- 
ed. When the newly-appointed Bri- 
tish Ambassador to Italy had called 
on the then Archbishop Roncalli of 
Venice a few years earlier, the Arch- 
bishop complimented him on his 
Italian. *When I first went to Paris as 
Papal Nuncio many years ago, І 
spoke only a few words of French. 
My French friends, by way of en- 
couragement, would say “The Nun- 
cio speaks French very well’. After 
a few years, when my French ha“ 
really improved, they began sayin: 


‘The Nuncio speaks French well’ 


However, it was only at the time : 







my final departure f-om Paris that 
I knew French perfect.y. At that time 
my friends would say. ‘The Nuncio 
speaks French'..... Well, Mr Amba- 
ssador, you speak Ita_ian very well 


It was this warm human touch in 
John XXIII which enzbled him to 
gauge the real aspiraticns of huma- 
nity. penetrating even the ‘incense 
curtain’ imposed by the Roman 
Curia. After ten years cven the 
Cold War was becominz monoton- 
ous, while the world was slipping 
into a real danger of extinction 
through a push-button war brought 
about by bored absent-mindedness. 
The common man yearned for relaxa- 
tion and a clean-up of his places of 
worship from bulletins of the Cold 
War. He wanted to settle the press- 
ing problems of life in tais world 
without being told by Неауеп”5 
spokesmen which candida:e at an 
election deserved his vote more. In 
short, the need of the hour was the 
consolidation of peace, cooling of 
tempers and creation of trust in the 
capacity of human beings tc choose 
for themselves rulers of their liking. 

Pope John peered over the Vati- 
can walls towards the 200 million 
Catholics in Europe outside Italy 
and discovered that, notwithstanding 
loud professions about the fate of 
the Catho'ics behind the Iron Cur- 
ain, the Vatican had in effec: obs- 
iructed all attempts at improving 
their lot. Liberation of these Catho- 
1с5 from Communist oppression by 
hot war was no longer a probability: 
c any rate, his course was resolutely 
set towards the elimination of war. 
І? therefore, the Communist regimes 
in Europe were to be suffered to stay, 
a modus vivendi had to be found 
w h these regimes. Such a modus 
vivend: would be in keeping with the 
universal character of the Roman 
Charch and the role of the Supreme 
Poxtiff as protector in chief of the 
faithful all over the world. The 
Рорз, in short, must cease to be a 
politician on the Italian arena and 
come out with a truly world role. 

It is in this that the true signifi- 
cance of the Poatificate of John is to 
be found. Unify the Catholics, be 
they Poles, be they Congolese, be 
they Japanese, be they Germans or 
Ukrainians. In order to unify, render 
unto Caesar that which is Caesar’s, 
be it Italy or be it Poland. The early 
decision to call an Ecumenical Coun- 
il found accordingly its logical ful- 


filment in the Encyclical „Pacem in 
Terris While the Council Sought to 
bring the Church, in body and in 
spirit, into the middle of the 20th 
century from the middle of the 19th 
where it had got frozen, Pacem in 
Terris was to be a recognition of the 
need for learning to live in a world 
of contending social systems and 
ideologies. If Jesus had advocated 
the love of one’s neighbour, the rule 
applizd even if the neighbour be- 
lieved in somebody other than Jesus. 
ТЕе Council was a living testimony to 
the presence of such neighbours on 
this planet, for it brought together 
for the first time since the early days 
of Christianity bishops from all cor- 
ners of the globe, bishops of every 
hue, who testified to the need for 
tolerance in the Catholic Church if 
ihe Catholic Church itself was to be 
tolerated. 


The Future 


The earthy Venetian peasant, 
radiating bonhomie and goodwill, 
had brought the Caurch down to 
earth. The Vatican bureaucracy, 
More ienacious, mor2 obtuse, more 
shortsighted, more selfish and more 
power-loving than any other (the 
ICS excluded), did not make it easy 
for the new Pope. Many, many hours 
of deba:e on the niceties of Protocol 
alone must have preceded the brief 
meeting with Rada and Alexy Adzhu- 
bei. That the smiling old man had his 
way shows that he was made of the 
same stuif as his fisherman predeces- 
sor 2000 years ago. И was this same 
tenacity, the same insistence, on direct 
and living contact with his flock, 
that led John to call the Council 
after a hundrcd years, a call that went 
out over the heads of his stern, un- 
bending, cold and aristocratic Cardi- 
nals of the Curia. 

A new Рсре now sits on the 
throne of Simon Peter, the fisherman 
from Galilze..He is not unaware of 
the problems of modern society, 
having come from the diocese of 
Milan where he was witnessed rich- 
es growing olt of poverty and 
poverty co-habiting with riches. He 
probably shares the world outlook 
of his warm-hearted predecessor, but 
one is not sure if he shares also the 
cheerful bonhomie which соша cut 
across convention and sheer habit 
with aplomb. And this is a factor of 
some importance, fer the crusty 
Cardinals of the Curia and the Vati- 
can bureaucracy are stil] there, await- 


ing their chance to put things back 
on the accustomed rails. One can 
ignore their presence only to be prov- 
ed a false prophet. See what the ICS, 
with its silent efficiency, has brought 
India to after 16 years of Jawahar- 
lal Nehru. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS NOTES 
(Continued from page 13) 


ssure on him has increased. His 
Rightist colleagues have never had 
much faith in his foreign policy. 

I2 this new context, will the pros- 
pect of arms aid from Moscow act 
as a tonic for the drooping left-slant 
of Nehru diplomacy ? This is too 
early to say. But a comparison with 
a past example may not be out of 
place. The Soviet offer of the Bhilai 
steel project marked a turning-point 
for the growth of an independent 
economy in this country via the pub- 
lic sector. The adamant refusal of 
the West combined with the pressur- 
es from the World Bank against any 
advance towards steel production 
in the public sector, barring the un- 
satisfactory exception of the Rour- 
kela project, unsatisfactory both in 
the terms of its contract and its actual 
performance. And it was only after 
Moscow offered Bhilai that London 
agreed to Durgapur, and even Ameri- 
ca, the classic home of [ree enterprise 
is today compelled to toy with the 
idea of a public-sector Bokaro. 

In the same way, the first break- 
through in the Western grip over 
our defence came with the MIG 
deal: the storm that raged over it 
only helped to underline its signifi- 
cance. Ánd now if a large-scale 
Defence deal is pulled off with Mos- 
cow, the Government may very well 
be calculating to get better terms 
from even the West. 

This strategy of arms aid from 
both the worlds is thus part of the 
basic Indian approach for an inde- 
pendent line worked out by the 
Nehru diplomacy. It is on this impor- 
tant plank that the policy of non- 
alignment ultimately rests. 
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UNFORGETTABLE IMPRESSIONS 


by PREM DHAWAN 


A troupe of cinema artistes recently made a tour of Ladakh volunteering to entertain the 
soldiers at the front. Prem Dhawan, the noted singer, gives his impressions about this tour. 


RECENTLY some of us from 
among the film artistes had the 
opportunity of visiting the jawans 
stationed in Ladakh? Although our 
visit was only for about a week, we 
could gather from even this brief 
experience with what tremendous grit, 
endurance and courage our brave 
jawans are engaged in the patriotic 
work of defending the motherland. 
After a stop-over at Srinagar, 
we were flown out to Leh and mak- 
ing that our base, we went іо certain 
forward areas high up in the for- 
bidden mountains. Leh itself gave us 
an idea of the grim vicissitudes thc 
armed forces have to encounter. 
The high altitude has a definite im- 
pact on the physical conditions of 


"those coming from the plains, and 


many of us at first almost found it 
difficult fo raise our hand to lift a 
cup of tea; at night one could not 
sleep because of shattering headache. 

Yet such was the spirit pervading 
the defence forces—which inevitably 
infected us—that on the very second 
day of our arrival we,could put up 
our performance for the entertain- 
ment of the jawans. Normally, we 
were told, it took three days to get 
acclimatized. In fact, we were com- 
plimented by Gen. Choudhury on 
our return, that we had proved to 
be good soldiers, and the Prime 
Minister also appreciated our endu- 
гапсе. | 

Little snippets of touching human 
relationship that we have brought 
back from Ladakh will long be re- 
membered by us. A Soldier after a 
performance brought out a picture of 
his son from his wallet and asked me 
to autograph it. When I readily 
obliged he said he would send it 
back to his son to tell him.about our 
visit. Many of them gave us the 
addresses of relatives back home, 
suggesting that if we happened to 
meet them or get in touch with them, 
we should tell them that they were 
keeping fine at the front. 

At one of the places where we 
performed, we came across a soldier 
who had himself composed a song, 
full of high spirits, on defence against 
the Chinese aggressor. It was a 
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popular song and many of us joined 
him in singing it. This soldier was in 
the thick of the fight last October- 
November. 

At our performance in Leh, 
the officer commanding himself 
joined us in a lusty demonstration 
of the Bhangra dance while the 
jawans in hundreds went on clapp- 
ing and dancing. 

At one of the posts, soldiers came 
down from a height of thousand to 
two thousand feet to attend the per- 
formance. We were overwhelmed 
when one of them commented: 
“You have bucked us up enough for 
two years. We will meet you after 
two years and by that time the enemy 
would have got a licking.” 

We found a gurdwara in a tent, 
in traditional Sikh style. We were 
presented with Kara and Kanga. 


No Wastage 

Despite the bitter hardships our 
jawans have to encounter in this 
battle not only against the Chinese 
but against Nature herself, one is 
struck by the spirit of patriotism. 
We found ‘the soldiers voluntarily 
cutting down all expenses and gar- 
nering resources, permitting no waste 


` whether of kerosene or of chappatis. 


It was an inspiring experience to us, 
coming from the plains where, des- 
pite the emergency, there is so much 
wastage and so much corruption. 
The bleak, arid landscape that the 
high ranges of Ladakh present is by 
itself an element one has to combat 
all the time if one is to survive. 
There is literally not a blade of grass 
for miles and miles, and the dustorms 
when they tome are like sand dunes 
enveloping everything in terrifying 
majesty. To live in such conditions 
day in and day out is no mean test 


‘for one's nerves, while it certainly 


provides grand testimony to the 
spirit of patriotism that pervades our 
armed forces. 

At the same time, the human 
mind needs relaxation, and we came 
across many small examples of how 
the jawans themselves improvise 
innocent diversions to keep up their 
spirits. At one place we found a 


unit having a pct monkey on which 
was showered all the affection of the 
company. We were told that the 
‘marriage’ of this monkey with ano- 
ther reared by a nearby unit was 
recently celebrated. 

The visit to.the hospital at Leh 
was a moving experience. The badly 
wounded, with broken bones but 
unbroken in spirit, had tears in their 
eyes, when we sang songs of patriot- 
ism in their presence. There was not 
a shadow of demoralisation despite 
the hard conditions. 

A point which struck me as we 
met different groups of jawans is that 
here in defence of the frontier are 
posted soldiers from all parts of 
India, underlining national integrity 
much more powerfully than a score 
of VIP conferences could. 

On our return, all of us showed 
keen interest in Gen. Choudhuri's 
suggestion for a regular troupe of 
artistes joining the armed forces in 
setting up a proper entertainment 


S^unit. I was interested in his sug- 


gestion for appropriate songs to 
be composed for the Army band. 

The Prime Minister was deeply 
touched when we met him on our 
return. What will remain an un- 
forgettable impression in me was the 
sight of him standing ағ the head of 
the stairs in his house as we went 
down singing the song Mere pyarae 
watan. One could feel how his sen- 
sitive spirit was touched as he listen- 
ing to the song, must have had in his 
mind those thousands of jawans 
braving the elemental fury of Nature, 
standing guard on the high Himala- 
yas against the aggressor. | 

And we too, as we returned, felt 
that perhaps more than we ourselves 
could inspire the Jawans, it was they 
who kindled in us by their dedication 
and valour a new inspiration, a new 
spirit of patriotism. Standing before 
the gorgeous sunset іл 7 desolate 
Ladakh, or in the dark cloudless 
star-studded night of the high Hima- 
layas, one is suddenly awakened by 
the perfidy of a militarist neighbour 
disturbing the eternal peace of those 
mountains, once rightly called the 
abode of the gods. 
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NCE in a while-somcone makes a 

statement whose meaning and 
unplications are not probably fully 
realized by the very person who made 
it at the time he made it. One can 
ruminate, contemplate and meditate 
upon it and see it grow. and blossom 
effortlessly like a flower. 


That is what has been happening 
із me in relation to the remarks 
cisually thrown out by the Prime 
Minister at his press conference on 
Jane 15. "India is a very mixed 
country, mixed in many ways. Try- 
ing to drive it in апу one way does 
not reflect the true position in India.” 

Yes, very mixed; in fact, very 
much mixed up. Princes and pau- 
pers, Science and superstition, greed 
ard spirituality, private affluence and 
public squalor. The retort that in a 
country so vast, and with such a 
lage population, there must be many 
types and varieties of people will not 
wcsh. Here it is a question of 
scientists being superstitious and 
greed invading the highest altars of 
sprituality. 

1 could give a hundred instances; 
bu: two will do. Some years ago I 
climbed the northern tail end of the 
Sahyadris towering above Triyam- 
bal. The stark beauty of the steep 
hils, half enclosing а bare plain 
wh.se rich soil has been washed out 
over the ages by the fast flow. of 
water, was so impressive that 1 
fouad myself wishing that the place 
was a little less holy. 


As it is, half-way up the moun- 
tair side is the origin of the Goda- 
var:; and to this spot pilgrims come 
in 1i never-ending stream, panting 
up uneven steps or carried in precari- 
ous “dolis”? hoisted over the should- 
ers of hardy carriers. Here, at the 
Garsamukha, where a faint trickle 
of water from the face of the hill 
tum5les down into a trough, sits a 
priest, whose family for generations 
may have acquired a prescriptive 
right to the takings. In front of him 
was »pread a white cloth, айа on it 


were displayed coins and currency - 


notes printed close by at Nasik. 
I asked the guide whom I had 
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acquired at Triyambak what it all 
meant. With homely, rustic shrewd- 
ness he said: “Saab, Thay Ahay 
Bijness." Yes, business had invaded 
the sanctifying origin of holy Goda- 


vari, as everywhere it is fouling the. 


fount of truth. Yes, India is a very 
mixed country. 


The other incident occurred in a 
‘first-class compartment of a train 
between Bangalore and Guntakal, 
some time after the incident in 1960 
when an Indian Canberra was shot 

` down over Pakistan. By the sheerest 
accident the two others, beside 
myself, who boarded the train were 
both in the: Air Force. One was 
working at Jodhpur and the other at 
Secunderabad. 


The Canberra incident was natu- 
rally mentioned. They joined in 
deploring the lax discipline and 
garrulity in the Force. They bitterly 
complained that anyone assigned to 
an air sortie would talk about it in 
the barber’s shop where any spy 

*could easily overhear.’ If I had 
shown the slightest interest or given 
any sign that I was trying to follow 
their conversation, they might have 
shut up. But I sat in my corner, 
my eyes on a book. 


I will not reveal what I heard 
about the Canberra incident; not 
now. Besides, it is not necessary for 
my present purpose. It struck me 
that both of them were highly 
qualified scientists and could talk 
authoritatively on the merits of vati- 
ous types of planes, and other high- 
ly technical matters. 


A little later, at a wayside station, 
a crowd of people stormed into the 
train. One of them, an old man, got 
into our compartment too. He told a 
story of how some “Buwa” on a hill, 
a couple of stations away, distributed 
some pills made out of local leaves 
every full moon day. The pills were 
cure-alls. Thousands of people all 
over the countryside went to the 
place and waited for the “Вима” to 
hand them the pills after midnight. 

I was mentally deploring the lack 
of proper medical amenities which 
made these people amenable to such 


quackery. But the two scientists 
not oaly accepted the story as true, 
but were soon telling each other 
incidents and experiences which no 
one with a scientific mind could 
possibly believe. For them, as for 
many others (liķë the doctor, who 
when asked for the cause. of his 
patient's death, attributed it to 
"Ashtagraha") the transition from 
science to superstition comes so easy. 


Politics too is similarly mixed up. 
Amroha was on May 19. There the 
Jan Sangh helped Acharya Kripalani 
to win. That was the politics of 
protest. On June 15—just four 
weeks later—Sri Atal Bihari Vaj- 
payee, in an angry reference to 
Sri Kripalani’s denial of aid from his 
party was quoted as having said that 
his party did not want to pursue the 
matter further only because it did 
not want to "match the imbecility 
of the azeing leader." From the poli- 
tics of protest it is an easy transition 
to the politics of abuse. 


India is a mixed country, with - 
mixed-up politicians. It cannot but. 
be with a Dr Lohia around. He has 
promised support to Sri Dange who, 
having. indulged in an indiscreet 
phrase about "closing up Bombay 
in a day" is busy trying to explain it 
away. He has also promised sup- 
port to the P.S.P. in moving à no- 
confidence motion'in the Lok Sabha. 
Only Sri Minoo Masani, who I 
understand, had a long meeting with 
Dr Lohia on Sunday, June 16, has 
been careful not to mention the fact 
publicly. : 


It is ell mixed politics. Think of 
the Congress alone. Sri Masani has 
revealed that he was helped at Rajkot 
by Congressmen. The other day a 
Congress candidate for the president- 
ship of Nasik Municipality, where the 
party has a majority, was defeated, 
but an "unofficial Congressman 
was electzd President with a pact 
partner, a Jan Sangh member, as 
vice-president, 


We have Swatantra-Congressmen, 
Jan Sangh-Congressmen, Socialist- 
Congressmen, Right-wing-Congress- 
men, wrong wing-Congressmen: but 
a pure. genuine Congressman may 
be as hard to find as a needle-in a 
haystack. The party that Sri Nehru 
leads is АП so mixed-up. How can һе 
drive it ary one way? 


—G. N. Acharya ' 
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SOUTH INDIAN CAUSERIE . 


THE Big Mount and the Little 

Mount, reassuring landmarks; 
then the Guindy race-course, the Mar- 
malong Bridge—beneath it the fami- 
liar sight of washermen at work— 
the Teacher's College. Nothing, it 
seems, has changed in Madras in two 
years. 

But wait. Gemini is here on the 
left, and there, almost exactly oppo- 
site, is the Cathedral yellow with 
age. What has happened to Mount 
Road itself? 1t looks broader—aid 
something is missing. 

Of course. The concrete centre 
piece dividing the road in two is not 
there. It has disappeared from the 
whole length of Mount Road from 
Gemini to the Government Estate. 
Instead, the road is full of white and 
yellow markings. Six-lane traffic. 
Smooth flow, no doubt meaning less 
accidents. The broad pedestrian 
oe appear conveniently arrang- 
ed. 

There creeps in a rather un- 
comfortable feeling: Will everything 
be the same as Беѓоге? Or will things 
be changed beyond recognition? Will 
all the familiar faces be there to bring 
cheer at the familiar haunts? 


жож 
E 


The newspaper posters near the 
IAC local office removed some of 
the misgivings. They are full of DMK 
and Kamaraj, Very much as before. 
And the staid poster of the Hindu, 
dignified if flat, was there, also as 
usual. | 

Newspaper owners in Madras 
have an obsession: that is, the pub- 
lishers of Tamil dailies. 1t is the 
DMK. You must either give it 
big-scale publicity or denounce it 
day in and day out in a big way if 
the paper is to séll. This approach is 
reflected well and truly in the posters. 
Looking at them, you'd think that 
the people themselves had no pro- 
blems. All animate life seemed 
divided between the DMK-CR axis 
on one side and’ the Rest on the 


_ other. 


Many among the taxi drivers are 
ГМК sympathizers. On the way 
home I ventured a guarded question: 
“Is the DMK. still strong?’ The 
answer was not quite what I expect- 


ed. Of course they were very much . 


in evidence. But what difference did 
it make? Look at the Corporation. 


June 29, -1963 


Has corruption decreased after the 
DMK gained control? Certainly not. 
On the other hand, -it had increased 
tenfold. Now it was more open and 
brazen than before. ° : 

I was curious to know how he 
came to this conclusion. А friend 
of his was a trained teacher. He want- 
edajob. He was driven from pillar 
to post and finally to a DMK coun- 
cillor. He was told plainly that he 
could get the job if he shelled out 
Rs 300. He pledged all of his wife's 
jewels to raise the money. “At least 
the Congress councillors didn’t do 
it so openly in the old days", he 
added. > 


ж 

This complaint about ‘open 
corruption І heard from many others 
subsequently. Curiously enough, the 
papers contain little about it. Colu- 
mns are devoted to platitudinous 
speeches :-naturally, since the DMK's 
hold is based mainly on these. 
At least as long as I was there—ele- 


ven days—1 did not see any positive - 


or purposeful reference to the in- 
creased corruption. Perhaps the news- 
papers have taken it for granted. 
Nothing can be more dangerous than 
such complacency in a democracy. 

While there is по crusading 
against corruption, there is no dearth 
of abuse. The anti-DMK_ news- 
‘papers vie with the pro-DMK news- 
papers in this rich field. © 

Some friends in the profession 
were sad over this state of affairs. 
But many found it natural. Very few 
indeed saw the need to shed tears 
over the lack of objectivity in the 
instruments of public 
ment. 


жож 
E: 


The agitation among the rank 
and file of the DMK over leader 
Annadorai's surrender of initiative 
to Sri C. Rajagopalachari was much 
in evidence. In fact, this was re- 
flected even in the higher reaches of 


-the party. Word went round that the 


party's unchallenged leader had beén 
told for the first time: “Either: you 
take the decisións yourself, or allow 
us to decide. We cannot accept 
C.R.’s guidance, whatever you may 
feel about it.” 

For the DMK this was unheard 
of. Those who had dared to breathe 
a word against the leader’s methods 


enlighten- | 


had found themselves in the wilder- 
ness. Evidently, despite their blind 
loyalty to the gifted demagogue, the 
rank and file of the DMK find it 
tough to stomach  Rajaj being 
foisted on them; Rajaji, after all, 
was never the idol of the common 
people of Tamil Nad, either in the 
Congress or outside it. 

It seems only the Hindi fanatics 
of the North are keeping DMK and 
C.R. in the same camp. For, on 
the question of Hindi feeling is still 
running high despite repeated assu- 
rances from the Prime Minister and 
the Chief Minister of the State. 
And the Old Fox in his Bazlullah 
Road lair is making capital out of it. 
Alert as ever at 85, he is constantly 


„engaged in discussing plans for а 


joint agitation. Congress success in 
two bye-elections in the State has 
only made him more active than ever. 

The Prime Minister's speech on 
the Marina sands did answer much of 
the criticism. But the Tamil news- 
papers—there are dozens of them— 
did little justice to it.. However, the 
crucial point he made—that it was 
not à question of Hindi versus 
English or Hiudi versus the regional 
language, but rather one of English 
versus the language of the common 
people—went home. 

1f the Hindi fanatics pipe down 


‘and uncertainties- over the language 


issue are removed with courage and 


‘imagination, the axis will be broken. 


This is what many of the local Con- 
gress leaders say in private. -They 


- cannot afford to say it publicly. 


жш 


The Communist Party is very 
much more alive than it was when 
I felt Madras two years ago. Even 
more than the Congress leaders, it 
is the new leadership of the Tamil 
Nad CP that is propagating the 
message of national unity in the 
countryside. Some of these leaders 
are on the move night and day speak- 
ing at public meetings and in smaller 
gatherings. They appear to have 
succeeded in removing much of the 
odium the previous leadership had 
brought to the party. 

The names of the other parties 
are heard now and then, but it is 
evident they have been driven to the 
background. The ailing leader of the 


(Continued on page 23) 
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NEGRO STANDS UP...(Continued from page 10) 


policy to force coloured people into the 


lowest grades and. keep them there. 
`» Lynching of Negroes, practised 
by the Southern whites in a big 
way, is not a thing of the past. 
Even in the last few years many 
cases of lynching or mob violence 
have been reported. Lynchings have 
often taken place because Negroes 
had dared to vote. z 
The frankest admission of these 
facts in recent times by an American 
President came. in Mr Kennedy’s 
speech of June I2. “A hundred years 
after President Lincoln freed the 
slaves’, he said, “the Negroes of the 
U.S. are still not-fully free. They ате 
not yet freed from the hands of 
injustice; they are not yet freed from 
social and economic oppression. As 
a result, the fires of frustration and 


discord are burning in every city 


North and South." | | 

“New laws against discrimination 
are needed at every level", he added, 
“but laws alone cannot make men 
see right. We are confronted pri- 
marily with a moral issue—a moral 
crisis—as à country and a people. 
Tt cannot be left to increased demons- 
trations in the streets. It cannot be 
quieted by token moves or talk. It 
is a time to act in your state and 
local legislature and above allin all 
of our daily lives.” . 

This was the first time that an 
American President appealed to the 
nation for an end to all discrimina- 
tion against Negroes. This was the 
first time that a President pointed out 
so forcefully that the Negroes’ right 
to equality with the whites rested not 


upon law alone but also upon morality. 


The President has at last tried to 
come to grips with the problem and 
has proposed a comprehensive Civil 
Rights Bill for the first time. But the 
Bill is not going to have an easy 
passage in Congress. Even within his 
own party there are not many who 
see eye to eye with him. In the South 
the resistance is bound to be consi- 
derable. Already the Southern Sena- 
tors have threatened a filibuster. To 
prevent this and move a closure he 
needs a two-thirds majority. Will he 
get it? 

Even before this stage there is the 
question: Will Kennedy dare to go 
ahead with his Civil Rights Bill or 
will he compromise again? Ifhe goes 
ahead he shall have won fame as one 
of the most courageous Presidents of 
the United States—but he may very 
well lose the election next year. 
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Fortunately, the last word does 
' not rest with Presidents and Senators. 
The Negro people are on the move, 


aided by enlightened sections of ч 


whites in America. Nothing can stem 
the advance of this avalanche. 





SOVIET ATTITUDE TO INDIA...(Continued from page 16) 


creation of the Anglo-American 
bloc, its union with India was impli- 
‘citly favoured. (Z. Petrunicheva,; The 
National Liberation Movement in the 
Principality of Kashmir etc., 1950). 

Thus, on practical issues Soviet 
attutide was showing a line which was 
far different from the ideological pos- 
tulate it preached. But to admit this 
would have been impossible—an act 
of heresy. In fact, dogmatism, 
whether of the Ѕїайіпіѕі or the Chi- 
nese brand, has one special feature. 


Jt always gives birth to contradic- : 


tion between theory and practice. 
„Thus, Chinese dogmatism, which 
today preaches the further “upsurge 
of anti-imperialist liberation move- 
ments" compromises with Britain or 
Canada, but threatens India, praises 
the role of Pakistan—all in the name 
of "revolution". : 
However, the dualist character 
of the Soviet approach to. India 
continued for a Jong time even after 
the death of Stalin. The pet aversion 
towards “national bourgeoisie” on 
. the theoretical plane continued, while 
in practice Soviet policy became 
somewhat more. favourable to India. 
‚ As indication of this policy, a five- 
year trade agreement was concluded 
between India and the Soviet Union, 
on Dec 2, 1953. 5 
But since the theoretical stand 
remained divorced from actual prac- 
tice, it became harder to understand 
the Soviet attitude. Among the 
Indian Communists this brought 
‘about great confusion of thought. 
For a long time during 1952-53 they 
continued debating whether the 
Indian Government had become pro- 
gressive -а/ least in foreign affairs. 
But for the time they could not find 
any explanation for this new attitude. 
Nor did the Soviet leaders bother to 


° she 


explain why they were adopting an in- 
creasingly soft attitude towards India. 

As a matter of fact, dogmatism 
had failed to explain new develop- 
ments. Theory was becoming out of 
date, pragmatism was slowly replac- 
ing the dogmatic attitude. 

The most unhappy effort to ex- 
plain these developments, according 
to Marxist terminology, was made by 
Rajani Palme. Dutt in his book 
India Today and Tomorrow (Delhi 
1955, p. 287-93). Dutt formulated 
that though India's policy remained 
"oriented to the imperialist camp", 
sought close relations with 
China (as if this was the only pro- 
gressive element in Indian policy). 
He found nothing new in the policy 
of non-alignment. His Marxist pro- 
fundity explained away the fact that 
the shift in Indian attitude had taken 
place (not in the Soviet attitude— 
how could it be?) because of (1) the 
tise of China; (2) the pressure of 
popular feeling in India; and (3) the 
dangers of Korean War. Asif afraid 
that eyen this thesis could harm Stalin- 
ist dogma, he clinched the issue by sta- 
ting, "This shift in foreign policy did 


not mean that the Indian Government ' 


broke away with its existing link 
with the camp of imperialism." 
Thus, during the first phase of 
Indo-Soviet relations, the Soviet 
attitude was detérmined by doctri- 
naire approach to internal and exter- 
nal problems.- At this time theory 
preceded practice. As new develop- 
ments took place, theory failed to 
justify practice.. Hence during the 


` next phase, from 1955 to 1962, old 


theories were discarded and, as if to 


convert the whole process, during 


this period it was practice which pre- 
ceded theoretical expositions. 
(To be continued) 


THREAT TO THE PLAN...(Continued from page 12) 


to give the warning reminder that 
“the diversion of resources to defence 


has almost certainly been one of 
the causes of Britain's slow rate of 


economic growth". . | 

It was left to another foreign 
economist (Joan Robinson) to warn 
that “In Britain, re-armament....by 
weakening its economy has contri- 


buted a great deal to the loss of 


national independence and influence 


% 


in the world... Britain has gone a long 
way down the slippery slope; India 
seems to be tottering on the edge." 
I have however no intention of 
only drawing attention to the alarm- 
ing features of the situation: that 
would indeed be sheer demagogy. 
There are however ways of avoiding 
the disaster and this we shall take up 
in the second part of the article. 
(To be concluded) 
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SOUTH INDIAN CAUSERIE...Continued {йт page 24 


Tamil Arasu Kazhagam is content to 
keep his small band together. The 
We Tamils organization is a one- 
man show with little purpose. The 
Dravida Kazhagam continues to be 
the handmaiden of its octogenarian 
leader who had grown rich over the 
years. The Tamil National Party is 
unable to hold together even the 
stragglers from the DMK who form- 
ed its basis. 

Thus Tamid Nad's future will be 
decided by the Congress and the 
CPI on the one hand 
(with CR thrown in) on the other. 
A redeeming feature is that talk of 


secession is not heard. The DMK is — Capital, 


dropping it. Whether it-will also 
adopt a clear-cut economic pro- 
gramme remains to be seen. The 


migrated to the City; being unskilled, 
they couldn't be choosey. Each could 
hire a rickshaw and hope for half a 
meal. 

With the coming of baby taxis 
on a large scale, nobody seems to 
want the rickshaw. Many familiar 
faces in the rickshaw stand near my 
house are gone, no one knows where. 
The few that remain starve most of 
the time; sometimes they manage 
to get odd jobs carrying weights. 
Income, already very meagre, has 


and the ОМК gone down, and the prices keep mov- 


ing skyward. Where is hope? 

If this is the position in the State's 
where you can somehow 
make a few naye paise, what should 
it be like in the small villages where 
money and necessaries have always 


party's rank and.file is made up of been more difficult to come by? 


poor people. A radical economic 
programme would enthuse them. But 


then, the DMK will not be allowed ф--о--о--о-;о--о--о- 


to do it so long as its .Іеадег is 
under the influence of Sri Rajagopal- 
achari. 


Common people do not take the 
politicians seriously except perhaps 
at election time. They have enough 
problems of their own. In Delhi I 


have heard middle class employe- / 


es talk bitterly against Sri Morarji 


Desai’s compulsory deposits scheme. 


Its the same in Madras. The 
objection in both cases is not to sav- 
ing; who wouldn't like to put some- 
thing by for the children? The point 
made—and it seems unanswerable 
—is that with fixed income and soar- 
ing prices, borrowing becomes netes- 
sary every month; and with indeb- 
tedness growing, where is the ques- 
tion of saving? In the majority of 
cases this is true enough. If the idea 
is to “save” a certain amount and 
then add to that extent to indebted- 
ness, what is the point? It is for Sri 


Desai and the Union Cabinet to. ç 


answer this question. / 

Prices have gone up everywhere. 
According to the calculations of some 
of my friends who know their family 
budgets pretty thoroughly, the cost 
of living has gone up by about 10 per 
cent in the past few months. And it 
is still moving upward. 

1Ё this is the complaint of the 
middle class man, the plight of the 
poor can be imagined. Take the rick- 
shawala, for instance. Madras used 
to be full of them. Agricultural 
labourers thrown out of employment 


tac? 


When first I came to Delhi 1 was 
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7 struck by the inefficiency of the bus 


service. In a way it was a pleasant 
surprise, for I was among the critics 
of the bus service in Madras and it 
was heartening to find that there was 
a system even Jess efficient. But this 
time I had a chance to take a new 
look at the transport services in 
Madras. Certainly it is much more 
competently run than the one in 
India’s Capital. Travelis more com- 
fortable, conductors are generally 
more polite. frequency is greater, 
and hardship to the public consider- 
ably less. But travelling in a 
Madras bus you wouldn't think so. 
The same old complaints are heard, 
mainly from the Government em- 
ployees on their way to the Secre- 
tariat. І wished they would all spend 
a few days in Delhi before pronounc- 
ing judgment with such an air of 
finality. —C.N.C. 
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JOKARO LAOS PARIS 


ЈОМОМІС STRATEGY OF DEFENCE 








_ no Left party can afford to ignore | 





Commune 


LEFT UNITY 


Your editorial “Бог” Unity in 
Action" (Mainstream, June 8) is 
effective and praiseworthy from the 
point of view of all politically cons- 
cious people. When the forces of 
reaction and disruption unite to- 
gether to attack our. basic policies 
vehemently, why should not the 
progressive forces appear on a com-. 
mon- platform? This is the only 
straightforward question to be ans- 
wered by every progressive-minded 
citizen in India. . 

No one could fail to see the 

development of new trends in our 
'political life after the last general 
elections. 
some political parties with diame- 
trically opposed ideologies аге still 
alive. . 
‘ In Tamil Nad, the DMK. which 
once claimed itself. to be an effective 
Leftist organisation is now under 
the sway of the Swatantra and has . 
lost its Virtues of social justice and 
democracy." The Jan Sangh, the 
Muslim League and other vested 
interests have .also joined hands 
with these parties and sabotaged our 
plans for development. Fortunately, 
on the other hand, TNP, Tamil 
Arasu Kazhagam and Dravida 
Kazhagam and the Communists have 
come together and built up a strong 
Socialist ‘platform to preach ' and’ 
‘defend our national. policies of 
Socialism and Non-alignment. . 

This example is 
other like-minded forces in different 
parts of India, that will show up the 
hollowness of the talk of a *united 
opposition’ by the lieutenants of 
reaction. 


Р. К. Chandan 


ғ 


MADRAS 
WHITHER LEFT ? 


In Mainstream (June. 8) the 
article by Nagarjun on the above 
subject has raised certain . points 
of vital importance. 4 i 

Let me take this opportunity 
› о. express my opinion on some 


г ауы ў “of them : 


. (1) ІЁ is asserted that there are 
Left forces within the Congress and 


, democratic measures. 


The electoral alliances of - 


followed by- 


them while building Left unity in 


this country. 


First of all, let us consider the 
nature of Left forces in the Congress. 


. Whetever Leftism is there within the 


Congress is on account of Panditji. 
It is easy to visualise that after 
Nehru the Rightists will have their 
complete hold of the Congress. 
It is not an organised force. 
It has no xoots in the ‘masses. 
In times of action it will not raise 


‘its head. When the employees of 


the Central Government went on 
strike they were suppressed by un- 
The Govern- 
ment that succeeded in suppressing 
the strike has failed. to adopt any 
effective measure to cheek the 
rising ‚prices. Тһе 
foreign policy is there not because 
there are Left forces in the Congress 
but becasse Panditji is there. In 
the economic sphere the Govern- 
ment is making compromises at 
all stages. It may be noted that mere 
nationalisation is not socialism. 
But even that limited socialism is 
not allowéd to grow. 

(2)It has been suggested that the 
Leftists should try to achieve unity 
in day-to-day action. Nagarjun says 
that Rightists got united- without 
talkmg of unity or withotut holding 
any official talks for unity. 

,. But Left unity is not within 
sight. Communists have’ lost 
general respectability. And ' the 
P. S. P. is пої prepared, to join 
hands with the C.P.I. on .any 
practicalissue. The way in which 
Sri Nehru criticised Communists 
has strengthened the hands of the 


enemies of the policy of non-align- 
- ment. ` ` 


To-day masses have a number of 
grievances but there is no leadership. 


The C.P.I. is talking of agitation ` 
. but it is mot 


likely, to . succeed. 
Masses never follow any individual 
or & party merely because it is the- 
oretically correct. They must create 
confidence. 

Leftists are so sectarian in this 
country that they will not join hands 
witk each other. There is very 


little of socialism in the P.S.P..and 


the history of the C.P.I. is the 
history of mistakes. Under the 
circumstances as they are, the future 
of Leftisn is dark: 

: S. S. Khanolkar 
KHED-RATNAGIRI 
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Trade Union Task 


NEXT WEEKEND. the 21st Indian Labour 'Con- 
ference will be in session “to review the functioning of 
the Industrial Truce Resolution and the present indus- 
trial situation in the country". It speaks well of Sri 
Nanda’s boldness and purposefulness that despite the 
unhelpful and even hostile attitude of the INTUC he 
should have decided to call this momentous tripartite 
conference. Sri Nanda has fully shared the workers' 
concern over the deterioration in industrial relations 
during the period of emergency despite the adoption 
of the truce resolution in November last. 

It is no secret that when the call came for the de- 
fence of the country against the Chinese menace the 
working class responded magnificently. Every honest 
leader in India has publicly acknowledged this fact. 
Sri Nanda told the consultative committee of Parlia- 
ment that, despite “all the advantages accruing to in- 
dustry out of the extra efforts of the workers, the atti- 
tude of the employers has not been unreserved” so far 
as contribution to the defence effort was concerned. 
On the other hand, the employers by and large have 
been taking advantage of the truce to victimize, harass 
and exploit thé workers. This situation has been 
worsening since Sri Nanda reported to the consultative 
committee. | 

In practically every State there have been complaints 
of violation of the truce by employers. The State Go- 
vernments have admitted this. But having made the 
admission, the State Govetnments have shown a strange 
reluctance to take action against the offending emplo- 


yers. Those who made use of the national emergency 


' to make high profits at the cost ofthe worker got away 


with.it. No wonder unrest has been growing rapidly. 


Other factors that have contributed to the increasing | 
bitterness of the working class are the continuous up- 
ward spiralling of prices without even a feeble attempt 
to check them, the new burdens imposed by taxation 
measures, and the failure of the Government to take 
action against racketeers even after publication of the 
Vivian Bose Commission’s Report. 

But if no action has been taken against offending 
employers, the blame does not lie entirely with the Go- 
vernment. A united trade union movement would 
have made all the difference. If the central trade union 
organizations had stood together, Sri Nanda’s task 
would have been rendered easier, and the State Govern- 
ments would not have found it possible to sit tight on 
complaints. It is a sad fact that trade union leaders 
have thought more in terms of retaining their hold over 
their organizations than of the larger interests of the 
working class. And no organization has been more 
guilty in this respect than the INTUC whose leader- 
ship has allowed its alliance with the Western anti- 
Communist front to deflect it from its duty of serving 
the interests of its members. ғ 


- Whether firm decisions will be taken at the tripar- 
tite conference to help the workers against the recalci- 
trance of the employers, therefore, depends on the atti- 
tude of the trade union representatives. It is to be 
hoped ‘that they will not permit mutual bickerings to 


“come in the way of the worker’s interest. 
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MOSCOW RUMBLINGS AND INDIA * 


ж DEFENCE LEADERSHIP 


rumblings on the Sino- 
Soviet front are being heard 


T? 


ness of the present cleavage, it is 
pointed out here, lies in the fact that 


Responsible quarters in New 

: Delhi feel that the time is now op- 
portune-for a drive to explain our 
stand on the Sino-Indian dispute 
in the rest of the Communist world. 
With their mounting anger at the 
Chinese intransigence, these coun- 
tries are now in a mood to understand 
the Indian case , without the in- 
hibition of ideological attachment to 


eagerly in New Delhi today, used Peking is determined to combat Peking. The happenings at the 
as it is to Peking’s propaganda Мг. Khrushchev's influence on a World Women’s Congress in 
barrage. world scale and try to scuttle any Moscow last week have been assessed 


The latest round of exchanges 


between Moscow and Peking be- tional detente. 


move he may make foran interna- 


here as being in the main a success 
case and have helped to 


for our 





AN important consequence of 
the open rift between Moscow 
and Peking, it is calculated here, 
will be that the tide of public opinion 
in the Afro-Asian world may turn 
against China. Significance is at- 
tached here to the proceedings ,of 
the Moscow ' Women's Congress 
where the delegates from not a 
single Colombo Conference coun- 
tries sided with China; even the fire- 
eating Indonesians discreetly kept 
away from Peking’s company when 
the voting came. This new de- 
velopment may very well turn in 
our favour. The recent accretion 
in China’s influence in the Afro- 
Asian world—as could be seen in 
the months following the Colombo 
proposals—is likely to suffer -a set- 
back once she crosses swords with 
Moscow. . . 
This naturally would have a 
wholesome effect in favour of In- 
dia, since an isolated China will 
not be able to swing Afro-Asian 
opinion against this country. It 
is therefore not unlikely that the 
Colombo powers might once again 
try their hand in suggesting fresh 
terms for negotiations which may 
turn out to be acceptable to this 
country. Alternately, Peking may 
even make a concession to break the 
border deadlock just to spite Moscow 


and demonstrate before the world | 


its own “reasonableness” as against 
the Soviet criticism of its stand. 

The Moscow-Peking rift has 
very dramatically vindicated the 
Nehru line in foreign affairs. One 
of the cardinal tenets of the Prime 
Minister's strategy with regard to 
external affairs has consistently been 
the stress on the possibility of a 
widening differentiation between the 
Soviet Union and China. 

Basing himself on this strategy, 
the Prime Minister, even in the face 
of the Chinese attack, never per- 
mitted anti-Communism to get into 
-foreign policy considerations. Even 
when the Pravda  tripped in Oc- 
tober and pleaded for the acceptance 
of the Chinese terms, the Prime 
Minister did not give up this stra- 
tegy and let in'momentary disap- 
pointment with Moscow's judge- 
ment cloud his vision. The announ- 
cement of the despatch of the MIGs 
retrieved the situation, followed by 
the encouraging Soviet response to 
our needs for aid, both economic 
and military. > 

It is worth noting in this con- 


text that the Kennedy-Radhakrish- 
nan joint communique of last month 
—which was obvicusly cleared by 
our Government prior to its release 
—made mention only of Chinese 
expansionism and not of Chinese 
Communist expansionism; the ex- 
planation available points to the 
fact that the President wanted to 
make clear that our quarrel is not 
with Communism but only with 
Chinese expansionism, not cven 
with the people of China, as the 
Prime Minister has repeatedly 
stressed. Apart from the merit 
of such an approach being devoid 
of jingoism, its wisdom lies in~ 
winning allies in the Communist 
camp itself, thereby helping to 
isolate China. : 
w ok * ж 

THE joint Anglo-American pledge 

to help India with arms in 
the fight against China—embodied 
in the Kennedy-Macmillan communi- 
que—is not regarded here as an an- 
nouncement of extraordinary im- 
portance. For one thing, it is 
pointed out, American readiness 
to help with arms has been offi- 
cially reiterated more than once in 
the past few months, and so also 
has been the British assurance. How- 
ever, the timing of the communique 
has intrigued many in the capital: 
was it meant to offset the impres- 
sion created by the announcement 
about the Bhoothalingam Mission 
going to Moscow? 

Official quarters do not however 
think that the position has at all 
changed since the ТТК mis- 
sion. The uncovered gap between 
our requirements апа Western 
commitments. persists as before. 
On the other hand, there is a marked 
difference between this latest Anglo- 
American communique and the 
Kenneuy-Radhbakrishnan communi- 
que a few weeks back. In the pre- 
vious communique, the reference 
to the defence of the sub-continent 
was included as a warning to Pakis- 
tan that the U.S. considered her 
as equally menaced by China as 
India was—obviously an implied 
criticism of Pakistan's entente with 
Peking. This is dropped this time 
іп the Kennedy-Macmillan com- 
munique, and this has been inter- 
preted here as a gesture to Pakistan. 

Another gesture to Rawalpindi 
which has been hardly appreciated 
here is the reference to Britain and 
America’s readiness to help in 


settling any outstanding dispute 
between India and Pakistan— 
which was obviously a hint about 
Kashmir. Although it is stressed 
here that we have been. officially 
informed that the solution of the 
Kashmir tangle is not meant as a 
pre-condition for giving us arms 
aid, the very mention of the ques- 
tion in the context of U.S. military 
assistance is suspected as a pressure 


: move. 


Observers here believe that these 
improvements in the “Western 
stand" have been the handiwork 
of the British Government anxious 
as it is to push the Pakistani case. 
This has come as an irritant to New 


- Delhi particularly after it had made 


its position amply clear with regard 

to Pakistan's obduracy over Kash-, 

mir. ' 
к ЕЗ E % 


HE prospect of: arms aid from 

Moscow has raised an interesting 
side issue in the Capital. The 
choice of Sri Bhoothalingam to lead 
the arms prospecting mission un- 
derlines the continued importance 
of Sr Krishnamachari's outfit in 
all major issues connected with 
Defence negotiations. -` Although 
technically this is perfectly justified 
as ТТК holds the portfolio of De- 
fence Coordination, its anomaly 
is also being commented upon in 
New Delhi. For, it- undoubtedly 
takes the limelight away from Sri 
Chavan. 

This is” particularly conspicuous 
when one recalls that during Sri 
Krishna Menon’s tenure as Sri 
Chavan's predecessor in office, 
there could be no move in any branch 
of the Ministry without the direct 
personal intervention’ of the Defence 
Minister himself. While such an 
arrangement would break the 
back of any 'Defence . Minister 
—nor is it desirable as could be 
seen from Sri Menon's experience 
—the almost total outshining of 
Sri Chavan's personality by Sri 
Krishnamachari has hardly gone 
unnoticed. There were even ru- 
mours in the Capital that Sri Chavan 
would like to go back to Bombay. 
While well-informed observes do 
not give credence to such a possi- 
bility, the impression here is ines- 
capable that the prestige and au- 
thority with which Sri Chavan start- 
ed his career as Defence Minister 
have waned very badly in recent 
months. ў 
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) P1, said Prime Minister Nehru 
shortly after the Chinese \ inva- 
sion, will never be the same again. 
In the sphere of the country's political 
life, certainly, qualitative changes 
аге, under way and it is extremely 
important for political analysts to 
take note of the new shape of things 
and the new trends which are already 
apparent to discerning eyes. 

The crucial fact about Indian 
politics of the last decade has been 
the lack of sustained participation 
in the political processes by the vast 
masses of the people. Not that 
mass eruptions and violence did not 
take place; over the issues of Janguage, 


religion and caste, we have witnessed: 


in the recent past some vicious 
eruptions. 

But this kind of mass violence 
and upsurge is only a different form 
of the manifestation of mass apathy 
to more relevant political issues. 
These sporadic outbursts apart, 
politics in this country has been 
for long the exclusive preserve of 
the English-educated elite. 
their deep intellectual. commitment 
to Western parliamentary institu- 
tions and the West European values 
and codes ofcon duct, they succeeded 
in maintaining in this country a 
relatively sophisticated ^ political 
pattern. 


Attempted Improvisations 
To be sure, innovations were 
made and improvisations attempted 
in the matter of political techniques 
and styles. The entire Gandhian 
approach, for example, has a poli- 
Etical style of its own. Likewise, the 
Nehru style in politics is distinctive 
and has its own peculiarly Indian 
over-tones. Š 
These styles and techniques of 
political functioning, however, 
| were devised within the framework 
of their intellectual commitments 
[to Western political institutions 
and hence they helped to strengthen 
the base of Western style democracy 
in India. The second rank of 
leaders im the Congress and in the 
national movement before freedom, 
emulated these techniques with slight 
variations. It is interesting, for 
example, how the Gandhian techni- 
que of remaining a supra party poli- 
tician still attracts some of the lea- 
ders of this country. ` 


Even before the Emergency, 
{ one could easily see the bypassing of 
some of these values and codes of 
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by CHANDRAGUPTA 


. conduct. The pattern of Congress 


politics in various States indicated 
the rise of new styles, techniques 
and moves in political life. The 
State Chief Ministers, left to face 
the more embarrassing political 
problems, took recourse to unor- 
thodox political methods in main- 
taining their’ positions and іп 
keeping themselves relevant for 
their people. 

Due to the existence at the 
Centre of Nehru and a few other na- 
tional leaders of his kind, these new 
realities in the political lives of the 
States were not.allowed to be re- 
flected -on the national scene. On 
the one hand, this helped to save 
the.character of all-India politics; 
on tlie other, it did create an element 
of unreality about the country's 
political life. For example, a State 
Chief Minister, who might be basing 
his entire appeal to his people on 
his caste sense of belonging and 
making the maximum use of caste 
in politics, would wax eloquent 
about the need of abolishing caste- 
ism in all-India gatherings. 


Socialist Leadership. | 


Yet it was not entirely possible 
to quarantine these new political 
trends. The most tragic and yet the 
most instructive element in the 
recent political history of India is 
the way it has bypassed the former 
Socialist leaders. With their great 
experience of the  Gandhi-Nehru 
styles in politics and their atraction 
for them, the Socialist leaders of 


India attempted to continue the use ” 


of those techniques at a time when 
their efficacy had almost disap- 
peared. 

The slow process of transforma- 
tion of Indian political codes and 
techniques to a less spohisticated 
level only illustrated the slow pro- 
cess of the involvement of an in- 
creasingly wider number of people 
in the country's political life. In 
regard to the politics at the national 
level, however, this transformation 
had little impact and the hold of 
the English-educated elite remained 
intact. For one thing, the process 
of change at the State level has been 


` 


_ smiths 


gradual; for another, not all the 
realities of State politics have been 
allowed to be reflected at the national 
level. 


Impact of Emergency 

The emergency in the country 
created by the Chinese invasion 
has had two important consequences 
which would in all probability vastly 
affect the quality of the country’s 
political life. In the first place, by 
ending, at least for the time being, 
the increasing centrifugal tenden- 
cies and by reasserting the all-India 
sense of belonging in the people, it 
has made it more difficult to main- 
tain the dichotomy between the 
State and the Central levels of poli- 
tics. c ў 
Secondly, even the modest effort 
put up so far to improve the coun- 
try’s defence potential has implied a 
degree of burden on the community 
which is bound to force them to 
develop political attitudes, if not to 
participate in political activities. 

In this connection, special re- 
ference may be made to the Gold 
Control -measuré. In one sense, 
this step constitutes a revolutionary 
measure so far adopted by the na- 
tional government. Although it 
has made a few lakhs of gold- 
unemployed, —no doubt 
injurious to those hit by it, but 
dispassionately ‘considered, this 
by itself does not make all overpo- 
wering problem in a vast and poverty- 
striken country like India—this has 
far-reaching implications in terms 
of village credit institutions and of 
social attitudes and ideas in rural 
India in general. If the Govern- 
ment persists with this measure, it 
is bound to initiate a slow process 
of radical change in the structure 
of motivations and attitudes of 
India’s rural population. 

The effect of all this—the Budget, 
the Gold Control Order, the growth 
of a new national consciousness, 
the expansion of the size of the 
Army etc.—would inevitably lead 
to the involvement of a wider pub- 
lic in the country’s political life. 
It may not necessarily mean a growth 

(Continued on page 16) 





“HE crisis in- Laos epitomises: 
the basic power politics. in. the 


"world of today. The attitude of 
everyoné of the Great Powers in- 
volved in it—the Soviet Union, the 
.U.S.A., China and Britain—reflects 
the essential stand that each take 
in world affairs today. | 


It would be incorrect to take а. 
.' simplified cut-and-dried 


approach 
that the struggle between the diffe- 
‘rent forces in Laos is just part of 
the tug-of-war between the “West 
and the Communist bloc.: In reality, 
one notices a marked difference in 
the attitudes of ‘different elements 
in the Western” camp as ‘there is 
between -Moscow and Peking to- 
wards Laos. 

A country of the size of Great 
Britain, Laos has a population 
of less than three  millions—gay, 
slightly indolent and pacific in out- 
look, partly the result of Buddhist 
influence, partly of climate and part- 
ly of geography since the land is 
rich and every Laotian can depend 
on having a bowl of rice and fish a 
day. It is often said that Laos is a 


country with few people and fewer . 


Laotians, there being thirty nationa- 
lities among the three million in- 
habitants. "P 
But today this peace-loving nation 
has been placed at one of the crucial 
points on the world's diplomatic 


chessboard. Moscow 'is interested ` 


in keeping up the unity and neutrality 
of Laos so that it may provide a 
showpiece for its policy of coéxis- 
tence—coexistence- -internally bet- 
ween the three conténding factions; 
and coexistence externally bet- 
ween the major powers, a triumph 


of the Khrushchev claim that the 


thorniest of questions between the 
West and the Communist world 
can be settled peacefully. 

British policy tallies in the main 
with this approach, for Britain is 
interested in preventing a hot spot 
coming up-in South East Asia, 
which might touch off a major con- 
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flict. France hopes to gain Бу 
having a neutralist Laos since the 
neutralist Premier, Prince Souvanna 
Phouma has got strong French 
links; even his wife is a French lady. 
And both the powers are interest- 
ed that the whole region does not 
fall under total American grip. 
While- the Kennedy -line seems 
` to support.the concept of. a neutral 
Laos, powerful interests in the 
: CLA. and the Pentagon.are dead 
set in having an open confrontation 
with the Communist power and 


have no use for a neutralist buffer. - 


They are-not interested in letting the 


idea of peaceful coexistence succeed. 


Peking and Pentagon 

. -In much the same way, Peking 
-is determined to-upset both Laotian 
neutrality and peaceful settlement of 
the dispute. For, its objective is 


to prove the fallacy-of the Soviet. 


line of peaceful coexistence and to 


, provoke a frontal challenge to the 
U.S., thereby upsetting- Khrushchev's 


efforts for an understanding with 
Washington. - -. a 

“Тһе North Vietnamese.aré spoil- 
ing for a new Geneva Conference on 
Indo-China so that they may be 
able to bring before it the ques- 
tion of South Vietnam. They there- 
fore’ are as uninterested as the 
Chinese or the Pentagon in present- 
ing the Laotian experiment as a 
neutralised trouble-spot. . 

It is strange that the two powers 
who had not- signed. the Geneva 
Agreements namely, China and the 
U.S.A. are precisely the most deter- 
mined to upset the neutralist regime. 
And it is but natural that Peking 
and.the Pentagon having the same 
faith in force rather than negotia- 
tions should do their best to sabo- 
-tage the Geneva-structure for Laos. 

Internally, the biggest. weakness 
of the Government of National 
Union has been that it has practical- 
ly ceased to exist. Some of the 
Ministers are in Pathet Lao area, 


-while two are in the King’s capital- 
at Luang Prabang. And the extra-: 

ordinary thing of all has been the 
Government’s ` 


situation at the men 
headquarters ‘at Vientienne where 
the security police;is controlled by 


- the extreme Right-wing leader; Nosa-- 


van, who is totally identified -with 
the Americans. Even the Prime 
Minister has no hold on this police 
force. In fact, the present phase 
of the prisis began with the mur- 


der of the neutralist Foreign Minis- | : 


ter Pholsena on April 1 at Vien- 
tienne by Nosavan’s men. . 
The basic weakness of Prince 
Souvanna  Phouma's position as 
Prime Minister is that his own neu- 
tralist group is getting divided into 
Left and Right. ‘There have been 
‘quite a few defections from his 
group : neutralist General Kong 
Le, who is а good soldier, but 
a bad politician, was embittered 
when one of his right-hand man 
went over to the Pathet Lao. It is a 


sign ,of frustration that Kong Le . 


now wants to. retire. 


ICC Crisis = 7 7 aoo 
. In this fast deteriorating situa- 


tion which "is marked by the dis- ` 


integration of internal elements, 
brought about mainly by’ the pres- 
sure of more powerful external 
forces; the position of the Internatio- 
nal Control Commission (ICC) has 
become really precarious. The two 
objectives which were set before 
the Commission by the Geneva 
Agreements of 1960—the unity of 
the Government of National Union 


_and-the unity of the ICC—have 


become difficult to be maintained: 
The more the disintegration- of the 
government, as a ‘result of 
polarisation inside Laos, the more 
has been thé attack on . 
unity of the ICC itself; and the 
more the weakening of the ICC, 


.the more :difficult has. it been for 


(Continued ‘on page 26) 
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-attitude on both sides. Who is to 
blame for. this state of affairs ? 


Truce Violation 


When the central committees of 
the CPSU and the CCP reached an 
agreement at the beginning of this 
year to suspend their polemical 
sallies and make efforts to resolve 
their differences, many hailed it as 
a major achievement. These people 
‘expressed the hope that the efforts 
: of the two parties would succeed in 
patching up the cracks that had 
- appeared in the monolithic structure 
of the Communist bloc. But much of 
the significance of this agreement has 
been removed by subsequent events. 

The Chinese Communists, though 
they have suspended their marathon 
"anti-revisionist" editorials in the 
People’s Daily, have been consistently 
violating the truce. They have conti- 
nued to heap scorn over the concept 
of “peaceful co-existence”, so dear 
to the heart of the present Soviet 
leadership. -They һауе .not given 
up their attempts to isolate the 
CPSU from the peoples of Asia, 
Africa and Latin America. They 
: have continued to fish in troubled 
waters by attempting to capitalize on 


the CPSU's difficulties in Cuba, 
Rumania and East Germany.. The 
Chinese have even tried to carry the 
ideological war inside the CPSU 
itself by attempting to appeal directly 
to the “genuine” Soviet Communists 
to overthrow the present leadership 
which they have alleged is nothing 
but a band of Social Democratic 
revisionists, ` 


Self-defence | 


_Confronted with such Chinese 
tactics and  manoeuvrings, the 
CPSU has been compelled to hit 
back in self-defence. In doing so, 
it has not tried to mince words. The 
Soviet Central Committee’s recent 
resolution on ideological affairs clear- 
ly reflects the mood of indignation 
within the CPSU. This resolution 
has strongly resented the “slanderous 
and unwarranted attacks? of the 
Chinese Communists on the Soviet 
leadership. . - ; 

One can also see that, despite the 
recent Soviet offer to resume aid to 
China, thé CPSU's attitude towards 
its Chinese counterpart has very 
much hardened. While still keeping 
the door open for talks with the CCP, 
the CPSU is taking energetic mea- 


‘Peking, 


sures to combat Chinese influence 
on its friends and allies, not to speak 
on its own rank and file. A recent 
example of this was the red carpet 


welcome accorded in Moscow to |. 


Castro. The Soviets have success- 
fully won over to their side this 
Cuban revolutionary leader whom the 
Chinese had sought to set against 
them. Moscow has kept its strict 
vigilance over the events in Bucharest 
to see that the Rumanians.do not 
fall under the seductive influence of 
The redoubtable ^ Soviet 
Premier has-also thought it fit now 


to pay a morale-boosting visit to · 


East Germany. 


The Prospects 
The latest trends in Sino-Soviet 


relations do not make one very 
optimistic about the outcome’ of the , 
Moscow conference. In fact, one: 


begins to wonder why the conference 
was not called off altogether. The 
only reason seems to be the unwillig- 
ness of both the CPSU and the CCP 
to get dubbed as the wrecker. of the 
world Communist movement—an 


epithet which is bound to be hurled 


in the face of the party which takes the 
initiative in calling off the conference. 


Ж Тһе Great Divide 


THE Chinese Communist Party 

Central Committee letter of 
June 14 is a document of not merely 
historical - importance. Described 
by a writer as “Pekings Anti- 
Soviet Manifesto", it may well go 
down in the history of communism 
as the Great Divide; as the water- 
shed which separates the era of a 
united international Communist 
movement from that of two inter- 
national movements, one contending 
against the other, of two rival Com- 
munist parties in every country, 
of a mortal combat between all that 
is backward and retrogressive in 
Communism—and which worthwhile 
movement or doctrine does not have 
such elements ?—and its progressive 
and humanistic sectors. It is a 
document whose ideas are going^to 
exercise very great influence over 
thé world developments during the 
next ten or tewenty years and which 
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by AN INDIAN MARXIST 


is therefore deserving of close study 


and analysis. - 


Clear-cut Dogmas қ 

Written in that lucid style which 
is characteristic of Stalin and Mao 
Tse-tung, the Chinese letter is con- 
vincing in its logic and impressive 
in its simplicity. Experienced Com- 
munists know that. all dogmatic 


writing has these qualities. While. 


life. is complex and confusing, dog- 
mas are always simple and clear- 
cut, easy to remember and to quote, 
very convenient devices to avoid 
having to make a concrete study of 
the contradictory reality, and very 
helpful in clothing a group’s power 
interests in revolutionary phrases. 
In spite of the revolutionary cloth- 


` ing, however, the factional chauvinis- 


tic motives of the Chinese ruling 
group soon become apparent to 


a careful reader and even a casual. 


& 


4 


glance at the letter is enough to 
reveal its dishonesty. 
Dishonesty is a strong word per- 


.haps; but it is being used delibe- 


rately. The chief complaint of the 
Chinese leaders against the Soviet 
Communist Party and other rar- 
ties is that the latter have been con- 
ducting open polemics against it. 
The Chinese, in contrast, are sup- 
posed to have suspended “public 
replies to public attacks directed by 
name against us" as from .March 
9, 1963. The fact, however, is 
that their June 14 ,letter, to which 
they unilaterally gave publicity all 


over the world, is the sharpést and . 


the most comprehensive public at-. 


tack they have so far made on the 
Soviet Communist Party., Any im- 
partial observer. would agree’ that 
all the “public attacks". on the 
Chinese Party, about which Peking 


has been constantly. moaning and 
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coimplaning, all of them put together 
cannot match the fury and the ve- 
nom of any of the dozens of: para- 
graphs of the Chinese letter of June 
14, 


The guiding idea of the letter is 
presented in the first of its 25 points. 
It is an idea deceptive in its 
simplicity “and dangerous in its 
implications. "The central issue of 


.the differences between Peking and 


Moscow, according to the letter, 
is that while Peking accepts "the 
fact that the people still living under 


‘the imperialist and capitalist sys- 


tem, who comprise two-thirds of 
the worlds population, need to make 
revolution", Moscow does not ac- 
cept this fact. Thus while the 
Chinese Communist leaders conti- 
nue to be revolutionaries the Soviet 
leaders and their supporters in other 
Communist parties have. turned 
conservatives, departed from the 
*historic mission of the proletariat", 
abandoned the "universally valid 
road of ihe October Revolution" 
and discarded the revolutionary 
principles" of the 12-Party Declara- 
tion of 1957 and the 81-Party State- 
ment of 1960. 


No Compromise 

Those among the world's Com- 
munists who are stil clinging to 
the hope of a Sino-Soviet reconcilia- 
tion should note that, as the Chinese 
see it, it is no longer a debate bet- 
ween two sets of revolutionaries who 
differ on the correct path to revo- 
lution but a struggle by a set of 
self-proclaimed — revolutionries to 
rescue the world Communist move- 
ment from the clutches of ex-revo- 
lutionaries who. have degenerated 
into bourgeois conservatives. Such 


- a struggle naturally permits no com- 


promise, via media, or working 
agreement. Пі а fight to the finish 


in which the Chinese leaders are. 


engaged. 

Two points here are noteworthy. 
Firstly, taking the Chinese argument 
at its face value, it'is clear that it 
is the Communist Party which made 
the October Revolution that has 
now realised that the path traversed by 
it is not universally necessary and that 


'conditions have arisen in which it 


is possible for different peoples to 
reach socialism through a less pain- 
ful and less costly path. And it 
is the Chinese Communist leadership 
which is trying in the name' of the 


<" july 6, 1963 . 


October Revolution to establish its 
hegemony over the international 
Communist movement. : 
Secondly, the Soviet Communist 
Party, contrary to Chinese allega- 


tions, has never gone back on the. 


12-Party Declaration of 1957 and 
the 81-Party Statement of 1960. In 
fact, it has been demonstrated by 
a number of writers-that the Chinese 
are loyal only to the subsidiary, 
qualifying clauses introdüced in the 
two documents at their insistence. 
The central and operative clauses of 
these documents are not acceptable 
to them. 


*Revolutionary Principles? 

In the second of the 25 points, 
the ‘Chinese letter enumerates “the 
revolutionary principles” of the two 
international documents. The list 
does not even mention peaceful co- 
existence, peaceful economic compe- 
tition between capitalism and social- 
ism, the strategic slogans of an anti- 
monopoly democratic coalition in 
the capitalist countries and national 
democracy in the newly liberated 
countries,, and the possibility of 
banning nuclear weapons and of 





securing universal and complete dis- 
armament even before the abolition 
of capitalism. “Тһе general line of 


‚ the international Communist move- 


ment at the present stage", accord- 
ing to the letter is simple : Workers 
of all countries, unite among your- 
selves and with the oppressed na- 
tions, oppose imperialism and re- 
actionaries, bring the proletarian 
world revolution step by step' to 
complete victory, and establish 
socialism ! One could very wéll 


.ask the Chinese leaders i? there 


was ever any stage since capitalism 
was established when this са could 
not be given. 

According to the Chinese letter, 
this “general line" proceeds from 
the “actual world situation”. In 
fact, it is nothing but demagogy, 
mouthing of abstract phras2s, and 
trying to use the general and ulti- 
mate aims of a movement against 
its concrete programme- today. As 
the whole history of the international 
Communist movement shows, such 
a demagogy has always proved very 
dangerous for the revolutionary 
cause. The Chinese leaders -take 
great pride in their, grasp over 
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Marxist dialectics; but they seem to 
have forgotten that the general 
always realises itself in the concrete 
and that any attempt to counter- 


pose the general to the concrete 


leads only to self-stultification. 
Ву way of a “concrete class ana- 
lysis”. the Chinese letter enumera- 
tes the well-known list of contradic- 
tions of capitalism and adds the 


rider that these cannot be solved- 


except through revolution. "That the 


revolution can.take various forms, 


peaceful and violent or a combina- 
tion of the two, is not important for 
them. 


The sixth point, which deals. 


with the socialist camp, starts with 
a peculiar trick in which the Chinese 
line has been presented as “the main 


common demands" of the peoples. 


of the world on the ruling Commu- 
nist parties. As we shall see, the 
letter provides .abundant ` evidence 
of the Chinese desire to mobilise 
and utilise the people of the capi- 
talist and under-developed’ world 


for establishing Pekings hegemony 


over the socialist world. 


Warning К Е 
This section also contains a 
series of unfounded charges against 
the Soviet party. The test of pro- 
letarian internationalism before the 
Second World War, according to 
the letter, was whether one defend- 
ed the Soviet Union.or not. To- 
day the test is whether a Communist 
party defends the unity of the socia- 
list camp or not and whether it 
` accepts the line prescribed by Peking 
or not. The Soviet party does not 


pass this test because, first, it does” 


not pursue the correct line; second, 
it does not defend the unity of the 


socialist camp but on the contrary: 


creates tensions and splits within it; 
thirdly, it follows the policies of 
Yugoslav ‘revisionists; and fourthly, 
it helps capitalist countries (India) 
to attack fraternal socialist coun- 
_tries (China). Also there is a warn- 


ing to the other ruling parties in Ше. 


camp : "If.anybody, following in 
the footsteps of. others, defends ће 
erroneous opportunist line and poli- 
cies pursued by a certain socialist 
country", then he also “is departing 
from Marxism-Leninism and prole- 
‚ tarian internationalism”. - 
The seventh point concerns the 
‘Chinese evaluation of U.S. policies. 
U.S. imperialism, is the main enemy 
of the peoples, of the world but 
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its war propaganda against the 
Soviet Union is but a “smokescreen 
....for the extension of their ag- 
gression against the rest of the capi- 
talist world”. It also contains the 
slanderous allegation that the Soviet 
Union wants “to entrust the fate 
of.the people and of mankind to 
collaboration with U.S: imperialism”. 

The Chinese leaders' strategy in 
their struggle to seize the hégemony 
of the international movement and of 
the Socialist camp is revealed when 
the letter comes to the eighth point. 
All the contradictions of the con- 
temporary world it says, are “con- 
centrated in the vast areas of Asia, 
Africa and Latin America”. These 
aré the “most vulnerable areas” of 
the capitalist world and the “storm- 
centres of world revolution". “Тһе 


‘whole cause of the international pro- 


letarian revolution hinges on the 


: outcome of the revolutionary strug- 


gles" in these vast areas. The Chi- 


.nese charge against the Soviet party 


“struggles and encouraging 


is that it is “taking a passive or 
scornful. or negative attitude" 
towards these struggles and is in 
effect "protecting the interests of 


+ monopoly capital, betraying those 


of the proletariat and degenerating 
into’ social democrats”. 

As for the.Chinese themselves, 
they claim they, are helping these 
j these 
peoples to make revolution. In fact 
the total impression that the letter 
of June 14 and the other Chinese 
writings convey is that they believe 
they have discovered Khrushchev's 
Achilles’ heel in the under-developed 
world. With. a little effort; they seem 
о. think, Peking will be able to 
take control of the leadership of 
the revolutionary movements in 
the underdeveloped countries and 
use this as the. lever to kick out 
‘Khrushchev’ and realise China's 
world ambitions. ' Ў 


Building Economy 

Whether this ‘strategy’ corres- 
ponds to the realities is, of course, 
another matter. For the reality is 
that the revolutionary wave of libe- 
ration in the colonial world is al- 
ready in its last stage. Except for a 


‚ few pockets in Africa, most coun- 


tries under colonial domination have 
already become independent. The 
problem that faces them now is to 


‘build: an independent economy. If 


they fail to solve this problem ina 
comparatively short period of time 


- economy. 


, directly because of the Chinese 


ж 


they сеп once again lapse into 
dependence’ and some variety of 
neocoloaialism. ~ OS 
^. The Soviet Union and. other 
socialist countries are therefore giv- 
ing then all kinds of help including 
econom c and military aid, so that 
they mmy consolidate their inde- 
pendence and develop a modern 
The Chinese line, on the 
other hend, is to disrupt the national. 


unity of each newly liberated people; . 


. Starve them of economic aid and 


exert diplomatic and military pres- 
Sure on them. The results of the 
very revolutionary line followed by 
Peking are visible in India where 
the Right-wing and pro-imperialist 


forces аге in resurgence solely and : 


pres- 
sure on the country. i 


- Disruptiag Front - І Ё 


“Тһе Chinese letter says that the 
attitude taken towards- the- revo- 
lutionary struggles in Asian, African 


.and Latin American countries “‘is 


an important criterion for differen- 


tiating zhose who want revolution ` 


rom those who do not”. But 
since revolution in an overwhelming 
majority of these countries 
is really the consolidation of' their 


^ indepencence and their economy, 


the Chirese leaders do ‘not pass. this 
test at all. In their: eagerness’ to 
make the people of these countries 
their lever to dislodge the Soviet 
Union from the leadership of the 
Socialist camp: and to realise” their 
world ambitions, they are pursuing 
policies whose end result will be to 


— 
n 


today ` 


^ 


> 


push the newly liberated countries | _ | 


into the lap of the Western .powers 
and to transform them from the 


oe 


` reserves and allies of socialism into the ` 


reserves and allies of imperialism. The 
Chinese ine is thus not the line of buil- 
ding a world-wide united front against 
imperial-sm but of disrupting” it. 

7 The anti-imperialist 'demagogy 


t 


to whick the Chinese leaders resort , ^ 


іп this connection is of no. account. 
-Of late :his demagogy has assumed 

a racial colour. The yellow, brown 
"and blazk races are being called 


- upon to be vigilant against all White 
г peoples including presumably the 


Soviet p2ople. It will perhaps not 
‘be wholly out of context to point 
‘out that the Japanese - militarists 
‘before and during World War II 
: were also resorting to à similar anti- 
White demagogy. ` 

', The Chinese criticism that -the 
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Soviet Party has not studied the 
revolutionary experiences of the 
peoples of Asia, Africa and Latin 


America is a mockery of facts. For. 


this accusation can be levelled against 


the Chinese leaders with much grea-: 


ter justification. India, and follow- 
ing her, most other colonial and 
semi-colonial countries gained free- 


И: oo 


THE most dramatic moment in 
the great debate in the interna- 
tional Communist movement is now 
upon us. The high-level meeting 
_ of the representatives of the Com- 
munist parties of the Soviet Union 
(CPSU) and China (CPC) being 
held at the time of writing is not 
so much the confrontation of the 
two most powerful segments of the 
. Communist movement as the clash 
of two viewpoints. eo 

It would be quite wrong to at- 
tempt to see this in terms of a Sino- 


Soviet conflict as the headline-happy - 


press in our country all too often 
does. In essence this meeting is a 
crucial phase in the at-least three- 


- .year long Chinese offensive against 


the new strategy and general line 
of the international Communist 
movement, pioneered by the 20th 
CPSU Congress of 1956.. 

One could go further and state 
that this is actually the culmination 
of the struggle that Lenin began in 
the last of his great classics—‘‘Left- 
wing" Communism, an Infantile Dis- 
order—published in June 1920. 

Having demolished the revision- 
. ism and opportunism of the leading 
lights of the Second International 
and having successfully established 
the first workers’ state, Lenin's eagle- 


gaze soon enough lighted upon the - 


new  danger— "left" dogmatism, 
*"ultra-revolutionism" and “heroic” 
posturings leading to isolation and 
defeat. And he poured all the pas- 
sion of his genius against it. 


Two Stages: 


After his death and before the - 


ideological degeneration of ' what 
is called the period of the personality 
cult, this struggle was carried for- 
ward in two stages. First, in the 


July 6, 1963 


dom by negating all the Communist 
dogmas on the question. They be- 
came free not as a result of mass 
armed insurrections but of peaceful 
mass movements, not through vio- 
lent seizure of power, but mostly 
through. an, agreed settlement, and 
not under proletarian or Commu- 
nist leadership but under the leader- 
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polemics against Trotsky in the 
late 1920s, in which Stalin played a 
magnificent role and which gave 
him a place- among the foremost 
theoreticians of the Marxist move- 
ment. : ; 

Secondly, in the famous Seventh 
World Congress of the Communist 
International in 1935 where the 
report of Dimitrov sought—and in 
Some measure -succeeded—to give 
to tlie movement a -new tactical 
orientation and where "left" Com- 
munism was fiercely assailed no lon- 


ger because it was an infantile dis- ' 


order but a deep-rooted disease. 

For the third stage of this struggle 
we have had to wait till the 20th 
CPSU Congress of 1956, which the 
entire Communist movement charac- 
terised as representing a new stage 
in the development of Maxism-Lenin- 
ism. And the chief representative 
of “left? dogmatism opposing this 
renewal and advance of Marxist 
science is the CPC. 


Stern Review 

Certainly,. all these years since 
1920 the international Commu- 
nist movement did much more than 
just intermittently engage in _self- 
clarification and developmént of 
doctrine. It won one-third of 
humanity irrevocably and became 
the first and the most powerful 
world-wide movement in all the 
long years `of history. And each 
big advance necessitated stern review 
e ruthless discarding of the obso- 
ete. Е ` 

This quality of the Communist 
movement- Marx noted in his im- 
mortal The Eighteenth -Brumaire of 
Louis Bonaparte. Не said that pro- 
letarian revolutions “criticise them- 
selves constantly, interrupt ther- 


_letarian parties and individuals. 


ship of a large variety of non-pro- 
Did 
the Chinese draw any lesson from 
this rich experience 7 And do 


` they now have any other advice to 


give to the Communists of these 
countries except to follow the so- 
éalled Chinese path ? 

Б (To be Continued) 


“Кеш Line and the Dogmatists 


selves continually in their own 
course, come back to the apparent- 
ly accomplished in order to begin 
it afresh, -decide with merciless 
thoroughness the inadequacies, weak- 
nesses and paltriness of their first 
attempts, seem to throw down their 
adversary only in order that he 
may draw new strength from the 
earth and rise again, more gigantic, 
before them, recoil ever and anon 
from the indefinite prodigiousness, 
until a situation has been created 
which makes all turning back im- 
possible, and thé conditions them- 
selves cry out : 
Hic Rhodus, hic.salta ! 

- Here is the rose, here dance!" 

These words of Marx and the 
historical background have been 
mentioned-here not to deny the 
seriousness. of the Chinese offensive 
and'their strenuous efforts to create 
a'split. They have. been mentioned 
to make the point that the confron- 
tation today is not of today alone, 
that it has its roots in the very days 
when the, Communist movement 
began its identity, its separaténess 
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as a world-wide force and simul- 
taneously its efforts to become pre-, 
cisely a mass movement in every 
country of the globe. And also 
to make the point that both failure 
of nerve and sentimental outpourings 
about imaginary days free of con- 
flict are alien to those who would 
lead the workers to win the World. 

The heart and centre of the pre- 
sent phase of the controversy is 
the understanding of the world | 
today of the times we live in. This 
is the quarrel over the new epoch, 
from which all else flows. 

All Communists agree that im- 
perialism' exists and is predatory. 
We all agree that the socialist coun- 
tries exist and that powerful anti- 
imperialist and anti-capitalist cur- 
rents sweep the world. We ай 
agree that peace must be preserved ” 
and revolutions made. 

But the-CPC does not agree that, 
a qualitative change has come 
- about in the balance of world forces, 
creating a*new context and" new 
opportunities. The CPC argues 
schematically that since imperialism 
and the oppressed nations, the socia- 

list forces and the anti-socialist for- 
` ces existed in the days of Lenin and 
exist today, there is no need for a 
new definition of.the epoch, no 
. need for a new general line of the 
world Communist movement. Atthe 
most a small tactical shift here an 
there would suffice. f 

According to the CPC, the laws 
of Marxist dialectics insist that no 
qualitative change can take place 
in a given pair of opposites till the 
moment of explosion of that unity 
and its movement forward to a new 
and higher dialectical unity. 

That is to say, imperialism and 
its opposite—anti-imperialism— are 
locked in the embrace of mutual 
conflict and till imperialism is des- 
troyed utterly by the forces of world 
anti-imperialist revolution, no new 
epoch, no qualitative change can 
be said to have taken place. 


Static Approach 

The CPC has the typical unileár, 
static approach so characteristic of 
dogmatism, especially of Trotsky- 
ism. It fails to see that even with 
the persistence of the two opposites 
—imperialism and anti-imperialism 
—and the persistence of their .ir- 
reconcilable «cónflict, a qualitative 
change can come about in their 
relative positions and that the form 
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of resolution of the conflict can vary. 

And this is precisely. what the 
-adherents—and they are the over- 
whelming majority—of the new 
general line in the Communist 
movement, as embodied in the Mos- 
cow documents of 1957 and 1960, 
insist upon. They base themselves 
on the evaluation that a qualitative 
change has taken place in the rela- 
tive positions of imperialism and 
anti-imperialism and that new forms 
of the resolution of this conflict have 
emerged. К 


Definition Different 
Central to the new orientation 


‘of the international Communist 
movement is the definition of the 
new epoch. 


“Qur time, whose content is the 
transition from capitalism to social- 
ism initiated by the Great October 
Socialist Revolution, is a time of 
struggle between the two opposing 
social systems, a time of socialist 
revolutions and natiorial-liberation 


: revolutions, a time of the breakdown 


of imperialism, of the abolition of 
the colonial system, a time of transi- 
tion of more peoples to the socialist 
path, of the triumph of socialism 
and communism on a worldwide 
scale. 20% 

“It is the principal characteris- 
tic of our time that the world socia- 
list system is becoming the decisive 
factor in the development of society. . 

“Today it is the world socialist 
system, and the forces fighting against 
imperialism, for a socialist transfor- 
mation of society, that determine the 
main content, the main trend and the 
main features of- the historical deve- 
lopment of society" (Moscow State- 


‘ment, 1960, pp. 2-3, Emphasis in 


original). 
- The Chinese definition is, how- 
ever, something else : ’’The present 
great debate is taking place in the 
epoch in which the imperialist camp 
is disintegrating, the forces of social- 
ism are developing and growing 
Stronger, the great revolutionary 
movement of Asia, Africa and Latin 
America is surging forward, and the 
mighty working class of Europe and 
America is experiencing a' new awa- 
kening.” (“More on the Differences 
Between Togliatti and Us, 'p. 8) 

There аге several points to be 
made in this connection. 

First, why should the CPC, 
which always claims to be the real 
custodian of. the- Moscow. docu- 
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ments, rut forward their own defi- 
nition of the epoch? Even a cur- 
sory glance at their recent writings 
shows tkat théy are not averse to 
quotations, why not then-a quota- 
tion from the most fundamental thesis 
of the Moscow Statenient? 
Secondly, it is not accidental 
that in the Chinese definition, there 
is no mention of the fact that the 
content of the epoch is the transi- 
tion from capitalism to socialism 
nor of the fact that it is a time of 
struggle between the two opposing 
social systems. And there is no 
mention that the ‘socialist system 
and the forces fighting against im- 
perialism now determine the main 
trend о? historical development. 
Indeed, this is the Achilles’ heel 
of the Chinese position, the clearest 
link between it and the positions 
of Trotsky. The power and poten- 
tialities of the -countries of trium- 
phant sccialist revolution, are grie- 
vously uaderestimated. Their abi- 
lity to influence world develop- 
ments through the power of attrac- 


tion, their foreign policy of peace | 


and anti-colonialism and other suit- 
abie forms of help to anti-imperialist 


: Struggle, is* consistently underplay- 


ed. 

The forces of socialism have 
been developing and ‘growing stron- 
ger (which is all that the CPC con- 
cedes) since the timé of the Com- 
munist Manifesto of 1847 and very 
much more since the October Revo 
Intion of 1917. : 


In the new epoch, . however, - 


something of.a qualitative change 
has taken place with the. formation 
of the world socialists system—the 
great achievement of the ‘world 
working class. It is this new factor 
that is Lecomitig- the decisive force 
in the development of society today. 


Trotsky’s View 


Consolidation of the world -socia-. 


_list system and the stepping up of 
Its mass:ve production upsurge is 
the key tesk of the ruling Communist 
parties. Trotsky failed to see this 
when the Soviet Union was’ the 
single socialist state. He advanced 
the view that socialism could - not 
be built zn a single country and that 
the instigation of revolution was 
the chief task of the young Soviet 
state and. indeed, the only guarantee 
of its own survival. He felt that the 
"humdrum" task of socialist cons- 
truction and concentration upon it 
ж” 
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would inevitably lead to the degene- 
ration of Soviet society, the restora- 
tion of capitalism and, consequently, 
the need for a second revolution. 

The Chinese ascribe more or less 
the same role (as Trotsky’s world 
revolution) to what they call “the 
great revolutionary movement of 
Asia, Africa and Latin America". 
They belicve that unless the socialist 
countries make it their key task to 
instigate revolutions led by the work- 
ing class in these countries, the 
socialist camp itself might be over- 
whelmed by imperialism. It is “a 
fact worth noting that the Chinese 
propaganda hás become curiously 
reticent about the progress of social- 
ist construction in their own coun- 
try and concentrates almost exclu- 
sively on propagating the thesis' of 
the need for a "head-on clash with 
imperialism". 

Third, the Chinese comrades are 
only prepared to concede that the 
imperialist camp is disintegrating. 
In view of the fact that they believe 
that conflicts between thé imperia- 
lists are today sharper than that bet- 
ween the two opposing social sys- 
tems, this could be taken to mean 
that inter-imperialist contradictions 
are intensifying and that, therefore, 
the camp of imperialism is not able 
to hold together, apart from the 
upsurge of the anti-imperialist 
-movement. | 

No Communist party denies the 
sharpening of inter-imperialist con- 
tradictions nor the upsurge of the 
anti-imperialist movement. But 
this again is nothing new and has 
been a feature of the international 
situation, at least, since the 1920s. 


Breakdown of Imperialism 
What is new in our epoch is that 


Tit is. “a time of the breakdown of 


imperialism, of the abolition of the 
colonial system”, as the Moscow 
Statement of 1960 puts it., This 
again is a qualitatively new feature, 
the most spectacular aspect of which 
is the great Afro-Asian upsurge and 
the establishment of independent 
States at a rate unparalleled in world 
history. ` 
Fhe Chinese comrades emphasise 
thats one has to slight: imperialism 


strategically and deal with it serious- - 


ly tactically. Whatever the critic- 
ism of its rather dubious merits as 
a formulation of the ‘relationship 
between strategy and tactics, their 
recent formulations and practice do 
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not bear out that they themselves 
adhere to this view. | 
Not 46 see the new feature of 
the breakdown of imperialism 15 
certainly not slighting imperialism 
strategically. Nor is the call for a 
“head-on clash”. with imperialism 


- on all occasions—for instance Сара” 


in October 1962—treating it serious- 
ly tactically. 

Fourth, thé CPC is only able to 
вес the surging forward of the 
great revolutionary movement of 
Asia, Africa and Latin America. 

Again, it'is not accidental that 
they omit to quote the clear-cut 
formulations of the .Moscow State- 
ment of 1960: ‘‘National-liberation 
movements have triumphed in vast 
areas of the world. About forty 
new sovereign States have arisen in 
Asia and Africa in the fifteen post- 
war years...A new historical period 
has set in in the life of mankind: 
the people of Asia, Africa and Latin 
America that have won their free- 
dom have begun to take an active 
part in world politics. 

“The_complete collapse of colo- 
nialism is imminent. The breakdown 


.of the system of calonial slavery 


under the impact of the national 
liberation movement is a development 
ranking second in historic importance 
only to the formation of the world 
socialist system" (p. 26. Moscow 
Statement 1960. Emphasis in Ori- 
ginal). `. 

This- is something qualitatively 
different from just a surging forward 
of revolutionary movements which 
is not something new in ‘the history 


of the world, at least, since the 1920s. 

In the new epoch national-libe- 
ration movements have triumphed 
in vast areas. New sovereign States 
have arisen on the debris of colo- 
nialism. The complete collapse of 
colonialism is imminent. This, na- 
turally enough, poses new tasks 
‘for the international Communist 
movement. and, especially, for the 
Socialist States. Failure to see the 
new can only be called dogmatism. 


Where new independent States 
have arisen and where efforts are 
being made, under the leadership 
of classes other than the working 
class, to begin the work of national 
reconstruction and uplift, and where 
a foreign policy for peace and non- 
alignment and against colonialism 
has been adopted, the Socialist 
States and the indigenous Communist 
parties can no longer confine them- 
selves to general talk about a revo- 
lutionary upsurge. 

They have to work out a new 
line for this unprecedented situation. 

Тһе Socialist States have to adopt 
a friendly diplomatic attitude, give 
aid for economic growth and military 
help to prevent imperialist invasion 
or ‘intimidation. It is пої their 
job to take on the task of combating 
domestic reaction in these countries 
or to “prod” the working class 
there to set up its power. 


National Democracy 


Similarly, the Communist par- 


ties of the countries concerned have 
to work out their line in keeping 
with the changed world context 





and the specific national situation. 
As a general perspective the Mos- 
cow Statement of 1960 outlined the 
task of establishing states of national 
democracy as'a form of transition to 
socialism. This concept is a-new 
one for the international Commu- 
nist movement’ and -its theoretical 
and practical elaboration is one of 
the important duties of the Com- 


munist parties of the newly -inde-- 


pendent countries, іп particular.- 

. National democracy and the 
non-capitalist path of development 
have to be demarcated, first оѓ all, 


from the path of transformation of. 


the newly-independent states into 
full-fledged capitalist states.- А 

Мог is this path to be, equated 
with the former rallying slogan of 
People’s | Democracy, which was 
found suitable for China. - 


The point of departure is: the 


greater progressive potentialitiés and 
power of the national bourgeoisie 
and the intermediate strata in these 
countries in the new epoch. Sharing 
not only of power but of leadership 
with these classes on the part of the 
working class is the perspective. 


Whatever the outcome, it is clear 


that for imore complicated work 
devolves upon the Communist par- 
.ties in. these countires than the 
-oversimplified "revolutionary" 
scheme of the CPC, which nowhere 
so much as mentions the new con- 
cept of national democracy. 


New Opportunities | > 
Fifth, in the developed capitalist 
countries the new epoch provides 
new opportunities; and new tasks. 
The Moscow Statement оЁ 1960 
declares : “The main blow in pre- 
Sent conditions is. directed with 
growing force at the capitalist mono- 


polies, which are chiefly fesponsible 
for the arms race and which consti. 
tute the bulwork of reastion and 
aggression, at the whole system of 
state monopoly capitalism, which 
defends their interverts.... 

"The working class,‘ peasantry, 
intellectuals and the petty and ur- 
ban middle bourgoisie are vitally 
interested.in the abolition of mono- 
poly domination. Hence, there are 
favourable conditions for rallying 
these forces. - 


.Anti-Monopoly Democracy 


“Communists hold that this unity 
is quite feasible on the basis of the- 
struggle for, peace, national inde- 
pendence, the protection and ex- 
tension of democracy, nationalisa- 
tion of the key branches of economy 
and democratisation of-their manage- 
ment, the use of the entire economy 


- for peaceful purposes in order to 


satisfy the needs of the population, 
‘implementation of radical agrarian 
reforms, improvement of the living 
conditions of the working people, 
protection of the interests of the 
peasantry and the petty and, middle 
urban bourgeoisie against the ty- 


ranny of the monopolies.... -” 


“All these measures are demo- 
cratic by nature. They do not 
eliminate the exploitation of man 
by man...: Communists regard the 
struggle for democracy as a com- 
ponent of the struggle for socialism." 
(Moscow Statement 1960, pp. 33-35) 

Thus, the immediate perspective 
outlined is not for the éstablish- 
ment of the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat' and- the winning. of social- 
ism but an intermediate stage of 
anti-monoply democracy as a form 
of transition to socialism and pro- 
letarian dictatorship. 


The CPC reduces all this- to the 
general exhortation to bring about 
“a new awakening” of the working. 
class of the advanced capitalist coun- 
tries and heaping anathemas on the 
Italian Communists for advancing 
a programmeof structural reforms. 
They insist that any departure from 
the straight and narrow path of 
insurrection, leading to the winning 
of State power by the-working class. 
as was done in -Russia in November 
1917, implies that revolution is 
being renounced. i 
22 One wonders, however, why the 
CPC thunders only against “Com- 
rade Togliatti and others” ‘and 


--does not openly declare that it is 


not in agreement with this new pers- 
pective outlined by the Moscow 
‘Statement, which it signed in 1960? 
Why does. the CPC in all its volu- 
minous outpourings not make a 
single reference to these transitional 
democratic tasks? 4 


*Straight-Forward ” Approach 


This again brings us back. to 
thé essentially Trotskyite nature of 
the CPC line. It will be recalled 
that during the Spanish Civi] War 
of the "thirties, the Trotskyites pour- 
ed contempt on all attempts to ‘build `- 
a democratic united front against 
‘fascism and indulged.in disruption. 
which gravely damaged the cause 
of the Spanish people. OM 

: Then, too, we:heard that the 
advancing of ‘democratic slogans 
meant the renunciation of revolu- 
tion,and that what was required 
was à "straight forward" -approach 
and the winning of a proletarian 
dictatorship. “A similar attitude was 


struck by the Trotskyites to the ~ — 


menace of fascism. 
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SHIFT IN POLITICAL SCENE—(Continued from page 7) ` zt 


of sustained political activity but 
it will certainly increase the avail- 
ability of masses for political actions 
on the basis of new and challenging 
political slogans. ' 2 
It is impossible for the ruling 
party to hope that measures to 
mobilise resources can be under- 
taken purely on the basis of a vague 
nationalistic upsurge. It is only 
through expansion and strengthening 
of the organisational base that one 
can hope. to face these challenges 
and prevent mass eruptions and po- 
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litical clashes, 

Similarly, the new 
throws a great burden on the Op- 
position parties. Lured by the sud- 
den- expansion of their opportunities 
-and the unfreezing of the political 
situation, many in the- Opposition 
may try the short-cut to power by 
raising such slogans as would quick- 
ly mobilise mass support. The task 
of political leadership is.not only 
to keép in view the need to enlist 
mass support but also the need to 
safeguard the political ^ structure 


. Situation 


and its legitimacy in public minds. 

The recent by-election results 
have underlined that the changes 
regarded probable іп the’ 


that Indian politics. will have. to 
seek stability at a new level of po- 
pular participation, of styles and . 
techniques, and of codes of conduct. 
It is thus inevitable, that a new ` 
level of stability. іп the couritry’s 
political life will have to be found.- 
It is- not inevitable, however, that it^ 
wil be a higher level. f 


w 


- (То Һе concluded). 


above ` 
. analysis are already under way and 
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_ A People’s Poet 
Ра | 


` 


NAZIM Hikmet—Turkey’s best- 

loved poet, who spent I7 years 
in prison for his revolutionary ideas 
—knew-for many Years -that his 
weakened heart might snap any 
time. From his exile in Moscow, he 
wrote his poetic testament, in case he 
should die before getting.a chance to 
return to his homeland. 

Grandson of a Pasha, Nazim 
Hikmet was born in Salonika in 
1902, when the decadent Ottoman 
Empire was on its last legs, and: was 
soon to become a prey to Western, 
especially British and French, impe- 
rialism. His active participation: in 
the independence war of 1919-23— 
against the foreign occupants and 
the subservient Sultanate—first thrust 


' Nazim Hikmet into the whirlpool 


of politics and brought the patriotic 
young aristocrat, already an accom- 


‘plished poet, into contact for the 


first time with the common people, 
the peasants, of his country. 

In the early years of the Turkish 
Republic—when nationalist Turkey 
and the Soviet Union were allies— 
Nazim Hikmét became passionately. 


interested in the Marxist world-view | 


and in the exciting work of construc- 
tion already under way in the first 
Socialist State. He spent several years 
studying in Moscow and became a 
close friend of Mayakovski and other 
Soviet poets. eT 

On his return to Turkey, Nazim 
Hikmet discovered that his country 
had already been transformed into 
an iron dictatorship. He was soon 
thrown into jail for “revolutionary 
propaganda” and, from that time on, 
spent most of his days in prison, 
except for occasional intervals of 
relative freedom. During this period; 
his poems—simple, clear and warm— 
found their way over the prison walls 
and circulated clandestinely, in mime- 
ographed form, among the intellec- 
tuals as well as the common people. 
Written in language comprehensible 
to all, his poems dealt with the 
great events-of the world .outside 


` and their impact on the lives of ordi- 


nary people. € 
The hardships of prison life, 
combined with his sharp conscious- 
ness of the world's sufferings, ruined 
Nazim Hikmet's heart, and he knew 
that his days were numbered. His 
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well-known poem, Angina Pectoris, 
contains these moving lines: 
. And then for ten years, doctor, 
‘J have had nothing -iw my 
hands то offer my people, 
Nothing else but an apple 
А red apple, my heart. 
After the war, tle reactionary 
Turkish regime—which came under 


. American "protection" as a result of 


the *Truman Doctrine" of I947— 


kept the poet behind bars, but could 
not stifle. his voice. As the result -of 
a world-wide campaign, the Menderes 
government finally let Nazim Hikmet 
out of jail in 1950, but still kept him 
under close surveillance. A few 
months later, he managed to escape 
to the Soviet Union, which welcom- 
ed the illustrious refugée with open 
arms. Не spent the remaining years 


. of his life living and working, in 


Moscow, but also travelled exten- 
sively. His recent work includes 
several books of poems, some plays 
and a novel which is about to be 
published. f —S.C. 





Testament 


Comrades, if I am not fated to see that day, 


by NAZIM HIKMET 


If I should die before we reach freedom, 


Take me to Anatolia, 


Bury me in a village graveyard, Қ 
Let Osman the labourer shot by Hassan Bey 
lie on one side of me. ” 


. And on my other side 


Ayshe the martyr who died in childbirth 
| On the hard ground under the ripe ears of rye. 


By the graveyard would roll tractors and songs, 
_ The light of dawn filled with the scent of fresh youth, 


The fields, belonging to all, 


the smell of burning gas, 
water in the canals, 


No more drought, no more fear-of the- gendarme. > 


- No we won't hear those songs; 
Under the ground, flat on their backs, 
^ The dead crumble like dry branches, 
^ . Dumb, deaf and blind under the ground. 


But I sang those songs 


e. 


long before they were composed, 
I smelled the smell of burning gas · ` 
Before the tractors were ever designed. 


As for my neighbours, 


Ayshe the martyr, Osman the labourer 
They longed for it all while they were alive 
Perhaps not even aware of their great yearning. 


So, ‘comrades, if I should die before that day, 


And it does seem likely, 


Bury me in a village graveyard of Anatolia 
And if it's.not too much trouble . 
- could I have a plane-tree over my: head, 

- I want no other tombstone. 
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cows 


THERE, are many sacred 
in this holy land. They roam 


where they ‘will, and none dare 
question them. The Atomic Ener- 
gy Commission (АЕС) · is among 
the more sacred of the sacred cows. 
Afraid of the superior knowledge 
of sniggering scientists, and cowed 
down by the: Prime Minister's pro- 
tective umbrella that covers the 
Commission, Mémbers of Parliament 
and the otherwise prying, probing 
press too, are struck dumb. 

Án ordinary, 
nalist like me, who knows no more 
than what he can gather from rare 
paragraphs in newspapers is in a 
difficult situation. Yet the journa- 
listic responsibility of querying the 
most sacred of sacred cows cannot be 
evaded, especially when the matter 
is brought to public attention in a 

.Somewhat startling manner. 

This is what was done by Prof. 
J. K. Galbraith, retiring U.S. Am- 
bassador at his farewell press con- 
ference in Bombay on June 28. He 
predicted that "definite" news about 
the. final shape of the Tarapur ato- 
mic project would be soon available. 
This, he implied, would “compen- 
sate for the disappointment caused 
over the Bokaro steel plant. 

He also ventured the view that 
the Tarpur plant would be the first 
to produce electricity from- atomic 
fuel as economically as from any 

other source. This support from 
an Боров Nt no count Be 


uniformed jour- 





alrpady annoynced its. 


In this connection an article by 
Mr. John Davy, Science correspon- 
dent of London Observer, makes 
provocative ^ reading. 
power must be divested of the cloak 
of bogus glamour and. extricated 
from its involvement with national, 
industrial and scientific prestige, if 
a sober and responsible policy 
towards it is to emerge," he wrote 
(Observer, June .24, 1962). 


:- According to him the more 


nuclear power stations there are in 
the world, the more potential nu- 
clear explosives there will be around; 
the vast quantities of radio-active 
waste already. accumulated in the 
countries which have gone in for 
atomic power, have raised baffling 
storage „problems ` because atomic 
energy is “unique in providing a 
form of pollution which will still 
be potentially lethal a thousand 
years hence.” 

After considering this and other 
problems, Davy said: *..It seems 


.to me that the sober citizen would 


do well to hope feryently that Bri- 
tain and the world will not come to 
depend on atomic power stations, 
and that quite simply, we should do 
our utmost to get along without 
them.” 


-Such a cautious ТУЯ howe 
ever, is unlikely to influence Prime 


"Minister Nehru with his eyes set. 
on tomorrow, or his acolyte, Dr. 
Bhabha. The Government has: 





intention to 


* Atomic. 





have an understanding that at some 
stage the AEC was building a 
plant for treating the irradiated fuel 
rods produced by the Canada India 
Reactor (CIR) for extraction of 
plutonium-293, a valuable nuclear 
fuel for breeder reactars, which pro- 
duce more fuel than is burnt in the 
reactor. Everything aboutthe AEC 
is hush-hush, but I venture to think, 
that progress on this project is bound 


^to have economic as well as politi- 


cal implications. - 


Politics comes, in directly into 
Inter~ 


the Tarapur project. -The 
national Atomic Agency (IAA) 
was initially reluctant to help us 
-with the necessary fuel because we 
were unwilling to submit to its ins- 
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pection, on the ground that it in- - 


volves discriminatory encroachment 
on our sovereignty. Negotiations to 
get over this difficulty were Started 
about a year ago. 


A delegation led by Sri M. N. 


: Chakravarthy,. was in America late 


in July last year and in France in 
early August to induce either of 
these countries to build the reactor 
and provide the fuel. India, it was 
reported, would be willing to enter 
into a bilateral agreement by which 
the donor (or vendor) country would 
be allowed to inspect the. working 
of the reactor:to ensure that urani- 
um and plutonium produced in it 
are not used for. nuclear weapons. 
We were thus involved іп what 
'amounted a squalid international- 
intrigue to inveigle the United States 


: of France to bypass the IAA. Ame- 


rica, at least, is committed to chànnel 
all such aid through the Agency. 


"Apparently India was willing to 
Sede to individual powers what А 


s 
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I qualified the defence budget 
of the current year as disastrous 
in my last week's article. I shall 
try to argue in the present article that 
it is not only disastrous but also 
absurd : absurd in the'sense of not 
having any economic rationale be- 
hind it. We shall also see that the 
disastrous character of the budget 
will be mitigated as soon as its absurd 
features are removed. 

Economic Rationale of the defence 
budget? One would think that the 
expression does not make any sense 
in this country, for nobody seems to 
have raised the matter for considera- 
tion. One would think that the only 


rationale that mattered is the military: 


one. As I quoted Nield having ob- 
served, the Indian economists have 
been only considering the question 
of how to raise the resources for the 
requirements of defence. Nobody 
seems to have bothered to seek the 


„economic justification for the volume 


of resources that the government 
proposes to divert to defence. 

The defence budget for the cur- 
rent year is placed at Rs. 867 crores 
which is about Rs. 500 crores more 
than the defence budget of 1962-63. 
This has not been challenged by 
any economist, any journalist or any 
political party. The economists’ 
articles that I have read all start by 
conceding that an increase in the 
budget of the order of Rs. 400 crores 
(or, alternatively, a doubling of the 
budget) is essential, but none of them 
examine why neither more nor less, 
but exactly this amount is essential. 


Left Critics 


The Left Opposition in the coun- 
try has limited itself to criticising 
those tax proposals that hit. the 
poorer sections of the population, 
but its criticism loses much of its 
edge after the total volume of resourc- 
es to be diverted to defence has been 
conceded. For, if an additional 
volume of Rs. 500 crores is indeed to 
be spent оп. defence it cannot be 
pretended that it can be done without 
causing hardship to the poor masses 
—certainly not by the present govern- 


DEFENCE AND DEVELOPMENT—II 


How to Avert Disaster 


ment. After all, it is only the 
Leftist Opposition that continues to 
maintain that the Government is 
committed to socialism. The Соу- 
ernment itself has long since stopped 
making any such claims and the 
most appropriate characterisation of 
the Government’s ideology is perhaps 
the following avowal of the Finance 
Minister himself : 

“This government is neither for 
nor against anything. It is also 
neither for nor against communism 
itself. We do not want anything 
that is wrong, but want everything 
that is good and we want to take it 
from wherever it comes....We be- 
lieve in a free society where every- 
body will be able to develop his 
mind and body and to develop his 
capacity. That is why we are having 
mixed economy." 

Everybody in a mixed economy 
of course includes the very rich also ; 
it includes the capitalist earning 
crores and crores of profit in a single 
year. The Government being equally 
concerned about his development as 
of the poorest agricultural labourer, 
it follows that both will be treated 
in the same way for raising resources. 

Jt is therefore necessary to exa- 
mine not only how resources are to 
be raised, but also how they are 
going to be utilised. Raising of the 
resources will in any case cause a lot 
of hardship to the people ; naturally 
it is in the interest of the people to 
know that the sacrifices they are 
called upon to make will not go in 
vain, that the purpose for which they 
will endure hardships will indeed 
be satisfied ; also that the national 


` objectives will be reached with the 


minimum of sacrifices. It is in this 





In the first instalment of the article published in Mainstream last 
week, the author, a distinguished economist, argued how the proposed 
pattern of defence expenditures is bound to slow down the rate of 
growth of the economy. In this instalment, he criticises the country’s 
defence strategy from the economic point of view and suggests a 
revolutionary defence strategy that would not only avert economic 
disaster but even increase the rate of growth of fhe economy. 
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by ECONOMIST 


sense that I raised the question of the 
economic rationale of the defence 
budget. Does the budget represent 
the most economic means of reaching 
the defence objectives ? 

Objection will probably be raised 
to my way of posing the question on 
two scores. Firstly, it may be said, 
there is no objective method of 
judging whether the defence efforts 
are being the most economic or not ; 
secondly it may be said that even if 
such a method were.there, it would 
not be possible to make use of it in 
the absence of any detailed knowledge 
of the expenditure pattern.to which 
the resources will be put. 

"Let these two points be mo- 
mentarily conceded, and the question 
becomes even more insistent : how 
then has it been possible for so many 
economists (I can quote from a 
number of the best known names in 
the country) to express themselves 
as if Rs. 400 crores represented an 
essential addition to the defence 
budget ? Essential in what sense? 


Overall Dimensions 


While it is indeed true that no 
detailed study is possible in the 
absence of knowledge regarding the 
internal details of the defence budget 
(kept secret from the Indian public 
though not necessarily from foreign- 
ers), it is not impossible to discuss 
in terms of the overall dimensions . 
the justifiability of the defence 
budget. ` 

Defence effort, to be rational in 
character and economic in the cost 
involved, should be properly planned, 
and any plan, whether of a civil or a 
military character, must have clearly 
defined objectives which are to be 
attained by the most efficient means. 
What are the objectives set to itself 
by the Government in the field of 
defence ? Defence of India of- 
course ; but that is much too general 
an objective. By what calculation 
is the result arrived at that the defence 
of the country would cost an addi- 
tional Rs. 500 crores in the current 
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year ? "Why not,Rs. 300 crores or 
Rs. 600 crores ? It would probably 
be answered that Rs. 500 crores 
represent the cost of doubling the 
army. But then why double the 


army ? Why not make it three times. 


the, present size or for that matter, 
say, 1.575 times ? Why not ? 


Raising Hypotheses ^ | 
Quantitative assessment: of by 


how much to increase the size of the ` 


armed forces and its different wings 
and: the increased expenditure of 
capital and current nature to be 
incurred in each of them can bé made 


only on the basis of an accepted . 


hypothesis regarding the type of 
activity in which the armed forces 
will have to engage themselves. One 
. may of course never be sure of any 
;particular hypothesis coming true ; 
“all the same there is no way out if a 
.' scientific approach is to be taken. 
All the different possibilities һауе to 


be carefully taken into account and . 
the most plausible hypothesis accept- . 


ей, This of course is a job to be 
undertaken by the Government. 
' Let us see if there is any such hypothe- 
sis underlying the defence budget. 


"The enemy country kept in view іл. 


making this year’s defence budget 
is of course China and it is with res- 
pect to Chinese intentions that we 
shall have to make hypotheses. It is 
possible to. make three broad alter- 
native hypotheses as follows : 
Hypothesis I—Yhe Chinese would 
want to engage in a major war with 
India either with-a view to territorial 
aggrandizement, or with a view to 


imposing: ‘socialism’ оп the Indian. 


people with the help of arms or with 
the combination of both the motives ; 

Hypothesis JI—The Chinese would 
continue to engage the Indian Army 
in border skirmishes sometimes 
amounting to battles_of the magni- 
tude witnessed last autunin but not 
any greater. - 

Hypothesis III—The Chinese have 
got basically political and diplo- 
matic aims which they want to pursue 
by the demonstration of force more 
than by the use of force. 

Now it-is easy to see that Iudia's 
defence preparation could not have 
been based on.either of the first 
two hypotheses. If Hypothesis I 
were accepted, it is clear that the 
defence preparations that have been 
started: are thoroughly inadequate. 
It is‘ well known that the Chinese 
Aimy is several times larger than the 


t 
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Indian Army and also that China 
spends several times more money on 
her armed forces that India does. 
If indeed there is going to'be a full- 
scale war between India and China, 
India would certainly not be defended 
unless a very much larger and better 
equipped army is raised than has been 
proposed. Hypothesis I may- not 
be accepted without a simultaneous 
attempt -to - develop war. prepared- 
ness on a massive scale irrespective of 
the hardships to.the people and irres- 
pective of the damage to those sec- 
tors of the economy that do not 
directly serve the‘needs of war. Any 
half-hearted measure like the present 
budget should be doubly - repre- 
hensible : it would not ensure victory 
in the war and yet cause hardship to 


` the people. 


Qn the other hand, if Hypothesis 
II is to be accepted, it should be clear 
that the scale of defence efforts that 
have been undertaken are much too 
large. -In order to deal with Chinese 
insurgents on the- border, what is 
required is specialised type of wea- 
pons and fighting skills. It cannot 
be said: that the -debacle suffered 


-by the Indian Army last autumn was 


due to the smallness of the Indian 
army as a Whole. It can also be 
asserted that even if.the size of the 
Army be doubled, that would not by 
itself be any guarantee against the 
repetition of ‘similar debacles. Тһе 


acquiring of the specialised type of . 


weapons and fighting skills may 
involve a lot of reorganisation and 
activisation of the armed forces : 
it would however cest the economy 
much less in terms of resources than 
what is proposed to be. allocated 
according to this year’s budget. 


Military Prestige - 
- If Hypothesis III is. accepted, one 


has to conclude once more that the 


defence effort proposed - to be under- 
taken is much larger-than what would 
follow logically from it. Asa matter 
of fact, reorganisation of the army to 
cope with border incidents is ail that 
is called for, exactly as under hypo- 


"thesis III. It would be folly for 


India to imitate China and try to 


' make its influence felt by the weight 


of its armed forces. It is а debatable 
point whether at all a country’s im- 
portance and prestige increases in 
proportion .to its military strength. 
Is it.to be imagined that China’s 
military superiority over India, as 
demonstrated in the trial of last year, 


1 
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‘objectives before the defence efforts - 
would lead us to the path of thought- ' 


` 


has ncreased Chinese prestige and. 
influence in the world ? It may well 
be conceived that a nation that makes- ` 
use of military strength to impress 
other nations impresses them only as _ 
being : abuly. | Р 


йөзе 


The -defence- budget. voted this І 


year thus does.not fit іп .with 
any of the three hypotheses and 11-15: 
for that reason that I have called it 
absurd. Defence build up is being 
made without keeping any objective 
in view and therefore is destined to 
prove uneconomic in the long run. 
If Hypothesis I is to" prove correct, 
with our present preparation, we 
shall be a: defeated and conquered 
country and the fact that we got 
defeated' with a bigger army rather 


difference. 
- If Hypothesis II turns out to be 
true, we shall be having a 'Jarge army 


that. would cause a drain on our : 


economic resources and at the same 
time be a source of strength to the 
political reaction in the country 
without there being necessarily any 
decisive improvements in our posi- 
tion via-a-vis the Chinese in 7655 
of the border conflicts. ` 

If it is Hypothesis ПІ that j is prov- 
ed correct in the end, the situation 
will be parallel to: that under 
Hypothesis II : we would have built 
up a big army with great cost to 
ourselves without having made any. 
gain thereby in our diplomatic and’ 
political struggle with the Chinese. 

It is therefore imperative, if the 
sacrifices that the nation is called 
upon to make are not to go entirely 
to waste, that a decision be made 
regarding the hypothesis to adopt 
regarding the Chinese intentions. 
It will probably be said that it is, 
impossible to select any of the three 


as being more plausible than the : 


others and even if a hypothesis is 
less probable, it should not be left ' 
out\of consideration as long as it 
remains at léast a possibility. All 
this is very well, but refusal to make a 
clear analysis of' the alternative 
hypotheses and set clearly defined: 


less, irrational, arbitrary allocations 
of resources to defence. (It is to be 


` than a smaller one will not make any" 2 


feared that the reign of thoughtless- i 


ness has already started : witness the 
“decision to sink valuable national 
resources into the waters of the Bay ` 
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of Bengal in the form of submarines !) 

It will probably be said by some 
that defence efforts should be under- 
taken with a view to Hypotheses II 
and III holding for the immediate 
future and Hypothesis I for the more 


long-term perspective. "If that be so, . 


"it can be stated without fear of 


contradiction that no adequate 


` steps are being taken with respect 


Ci, 


to Hypothesis I even as a long-term 
perspective. If India is to expect. a 
major full-scale war with China in 
the long run, then, to defend herself 
she has to do many more -things 
than merely double the size of the 
Army. ЖӘН - 

It has to be clearly understood by 
the Government and the people of 
India that to face such an eventuality, 
either of the following two alternative 
courses will have to be taken. - The 
first alternative is to join with other 
military powers with treaties of 
mutual assistance. This is an ines- 


capable fact of mid-twentieth century 


power politics that no country (not 


even the United States of America). 
is powerful enough to engage in а. 


full-scale war with its enemies with- 
out the assistance of other allied 
nations bound to it by treaties and 
agreements. Any idea of self suffi- 
ciency in the context of full scale war 
with a profissional army against а. 
power as strong as China is sheer 
Junacy. : : 


People’s Army 

‘The qualifying phrase “with a 
professional army” in the last sen- 
tence gives a clue to the other alter- 
native. While there is no way out 
from joining in military alliances 
with other powers if a war fought by 
a professional army.is to be contem- 
plated, there is a way of defending 
the country without jeopardising 
either economic progress or national 
sovereignty, and that is the way of 
fighting the war with a non-profes- 
sional army, with a people’s army. 
Let an army of volunteers beraised 
that would be ready to-be called in 
‘at the shortest notice. Let them be 
trained in guerrilla warfare. With 
such a people’s army, India will be 
invincible whoever might be the 
aggressor. 

This is not indulgence in irres- 


ponsible rhetorics. The history of ` 


the post-Second World War years-tea- 
ches'us the lesson that no imperialist 
army can hope to win a war against 
а people's army, against -nationalist 
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guerrillas and partisans. Thd 
Chinese themselves proved it. It 
has been proved several times ever 
since, from Indonesia and Indo- 
China to Algeria. Tt will not cost the 
nation. a huge defence budget to 
supply such a army with arms. 


Economic Development 

In the context of such an approach 
to defence preparedness, the enlarged 
budget of the current year and of the 
coming years would take a welcome 
complexion. Let all the additional re- 
sources proposed to Бетаіѕей be rais- 
ed. It would be necessary to spend 
only a small par: of them on defence 
equipment : the rest would be ayail- 
able‘ for: diversion to economic deve- 
lopment. This would ^mean an 
increase in the savings by the govern- 
ment sector which would more than 
compensate for the shortfall in savings 
in the private sector. Instead of 
falling, the rate of growth of the 
economy- will be increased, with a 
heavier bias in favour of the public 
sector than was originally contem- 
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these long and devious negotiations? 
What is the justification for our 
successive stands? Why did we 
initially object to inspection by the 
International Agency, and even now- 
have yielded to it with such poor 
grace? Have all these meanderings 


-anything to do with our optimistic 


expectations to be able to produce 
plutonium-293 , which” hasn't come 
off. If that is only a wild guess, 


plated in the Third Plan. 

This is only one way in which the 
resort to the alternative of the people's 
army would further the cause of a 
socialist revolution in the country. 
The very idea of а people's 
army is a revolutionary one and 
it can be resorted to by “a 
revolutionary government. - The 
present Government of India can 
hope to implement such a policy only 
if it would make itself corresponding- 
ly revolutionary. For а govern- 
ment can entrust the defence of the 
country to a people’s army only if 
the people regard the government 
itself as a people’s government. 
Defence and development can both 
be ensured only by such a revolution- 
ary course: the course that the 
Government is following at present 
will make it difficult for it to mcet the 
demands of either defence or develop- 
ment and the resulting setback 
will be capitalised by the forces of 
Reaction interested in installing 
counter-revolution in the country. 





(Continued from page 18) 


is it possible to explain our attitude 
in terms of political principles. 
These are matters on which, one 


.speaks with great hesitancy because 


of paucity of facts. It is the duty of 
Members of Parliament to try to 
end this state of ignorance and as- 
certain. detailed facts for public 
criticism. Parliament should re- 
cognise no sacred cow exempt from 
its scrutiny. —G. N. Acharya 
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` (Concluded) ` 


Bokaro Horse- Trading 


by BALRAJ MEHTA ' d 


' PROF. Galbraith has once again 

spoken of imminence of some 
announcement on American aid-for 
Bokaro. It is widely known that 
the outgoing American Ambassador 
has been presssing the’ Administra- 
tion in Washington for such ап 
announcement for several years now. 
But it has failed to come off again 
and again so that few here now share 
‘his optimism. On the Indian side, 
Ministerial consultations have taken 
place on the fourth steel project 
considering afreshithe entire question 
of American assistance for it. 

Bokaro, it might well be recalled, 
was one of the possible sites consi- 
dered as far back as 1955 for the third 
steelworks. But at that time 
Durgapur was preferred because 
communications to. Bokaro were 
still undeveloped. In 1957, a firm 
decision. had been taken to start 


preliminary work on the Bokaro’ 


project and Messrs M. N. Dastur 
& Co. were actually commissioned to 
prepare a preliminary project report. 
By 1960, the Government had 
- already begun to explore the possi- 
bilities of American assistance for 
the project and in 1961, the US 
authorities had given positive indi- 
cations of their interest in taking up 
the project. ) 
Meanwhile, Bokaro was include 
as the key project in the Third Plan 
which had not only to be construct- 
ed during the Plan period but was 
expected to produce about 0.3 
million tonnes towards the close of 
the Plan. The Third Plan contains 
a provision of Rs. 235 crores for the 
plant and the ancillary facilities, and 
the Dasturco were also asked to- 
wards the close of 1961 to go ahead 
with preparing the detailed project 
report which is expected any time 
during the current month itself. - 


Cat-and-Mouse Game 


And yet, the issue of the Ameri- 
. can assistance remains in the realm 
of uncertainty. Every- time a stage 


comes when a final decision appears ` 


imminent, it gets postponed. ‘Even 
the Prime Minister had to charac- 
terise this cat-and-mouse game 
that the Americans have been play- 


^ 
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ing for nearly three years now as an 
“extraordinarily frustrating ex- 
perience”. Meanwhile, this vital 
project which is so necessary for our 
entire economic advance, now and 
in the future, has been delayed so 
much that the entire steel programme 
of-the country has been thrown 
almost out of gear. 


Larger Perspective 


However, the question of Bokaro 
and its construction, if it is to be 
fully understood, has to be exa- 
mined in the larger setting of this 
country's efforts. towards rapid in- 
dustrialisation, the foundation of 
which is steel. 
ing the steel base that the vested 
interests in this country and abroad 
put up their biggest resistance when 
the programme for rapid industria- 
lisation was planned to be launched. 

At the beginning of the First 
Plan, baséd upon the work of the 
Iron and Steel Major Panel, the 
future demand of steel itself was 
grossly underestimated and only 
half-hearted planning for'a  one- 
half-million ton -steel plant was ini- 
tiated.. The argument about future 
steel demand remained a centre of 
fierce controversy at one stage and 
only during the Second Plan. when 
severe shortages were  felt—and 
have remained with us to this day— 
did it subside considerably. 
` The recent techno-economic sur- 
very,carried out by the American team 
which came to examine the Bokaro 
project, too has shown that even 
after building Bokaro, the shortages 
will continue and will have to be 
met by imports which presently 
cost this country Rs. 100 crores 
annually. It is, however, interest- 
ing to recall that at that early stage 
of the controversy, the World Bank 
experts gave full backing to those 
who were against giving high prio- 
rity to steel and the Bank Mission to 
India actually advised import of 


steel rather than its manufacture 


within the country. 

Another major controversy that 
has been raked up over steel has 
been in respect of the share of the 
private sector in this industry. 


9 


It is against build- ` 


Though the two existing private- 
sector plants have been assisted to 
the maximum to expand, the setting 
up of mew steel capacity has been 
reserved for the public sector, not 
on ideo.ogical grounds, as the Steel 
Minister recently explained, but 
on purely practical grounds. How- 
ever, scme top business houses in 
the country, among them the Birlas, 
have for long been seeking to enter 
steel in collaboration with foreign 
private capital. b 

The Birlas were actually able to 
secure г licence for setting up the 
Third steel plant during the Second 
Plan in collaboration with a British 
consortiam, But the licence was 
cancelled since it was decided that 
the plart at Durgapur should be in 
the putlic sector and -the British 


-consortiim agreed. to the arrange- 


ment. ater the Birlas-have tried 
to get Bokaro with the help of the 
Kaisers of the USA. 


Private Equity Participation | 
Unlike the British consortiuni 
and.the Government, the American 


side in tke Bokaro negotiations would _ 


appear to have favoured the private 
equity participation right from the 
start. When towards the close of 
1961, serious talks started on Ameri- 
can assistance for Bokaro; it was 
suggested “Бу the Americans that 
equity, participation іп capital 
for Bokaro should be 30 per cent 
for the US private capital, 30 per cent 
for what was euphemistically called 
the “public of India" (which would 
really have been the Birlas) and 
the rest for the Government of India. 

It was mainly on the interven- 
tion of Prof. Galbraith that this 
issue was settled in favour of a wholly 
public sector plant with American 
loan assistance. However, the dif- 
ferences on this issue have persisted 
and havs coloured the progress of 
negotiations during the past -year 
and a half, only to be further aggra- 
vated. w:th the publication of; the. 
Clay Committee report. 

Since India has been firm on 
building Bokaro in the public sec- 
tor, the protagonists of the private 
sector both in India and America 
would a»pear to have shifted their 
ground гот private equity parti- 
cipation in the capital for Bokaro to 
giving a large say to private-sector 
represenfatives in the arrangements 


“ 


for construction and management. - 


In this, certain elements in the Hin- 
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dustan Steel and the Finance Minis- 
try too appeared to help the suggested 
arrangements, 
of inadequacy of technical know- 
how and management personnel. 

It took nearly a year for the Steel 
Ministry, for instarice, to appoint 
Dasturco as the overall consultants 


for Bokaro and to prepare the detail- . 


ed project report even though nego- 
üations in this respect were complet- 
ed early іп 1961: and even though 
it was admitted that the HSL was 
not in a position to undertake the 
job since its hands were already full 
with the expansion of the existing 
public sector steel plants. 


Opposition е з І 
When it was decided that the 


overall design and engineering of. 


the plant would be done by the 
Indian consultants under the gui- 
dance and advice of US experts, 
considerable opposition to such an 
arrangement. came from several 
quarters in India and from the Ame- 
rican side. The Americans, on the 


plea of avoiding the pitfalls encount- . 


ered in Durgapur and more parti- 
cularly in Rourkela and insisting 


..that Bokaro for reasons of US pres- 


\ 


tige must become their “5һб\- 
piece” in India, wanted to give the 
Indian consultants a subordinate 
status, retaining in their own hands 


the overall charge of construction. 


and ten-year management there- 


- after. 


The pattern of collaboration that 
India wants has obvious advantages 
for us, Indeed, if after the ex- 
perience already gained, in steel- 
industry by India, the opportunity 
is given away to further develop 
self-reliance in engineering as would 
be provided in the setting up of the 
fourth steel plant, the country will 
have taken а step backward.. ` 

In addition to problems specific 
io Bokaro and the pattern of eco- 
nomic development of India, poli- 
tical factors have also had a large 
part in the American attitude, 


„thereby raising doubts in the Indian 
“mind about their claims that the 


aid they extend -is without political 
strings. 

The 0.8. 
interest in Bokaro after the Ken- 
nedy Administration took over and 
tried to develop a more positive 
attitude towards non-aligned’ coun- 
tries and the problems of their eco- 
nomic development Bokaro was 
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largely on the plea | 


Government showed . 


marked out as a symbol of this new 
approach and Prof. Galbraith its 
most outspoken exponent. This in 
itself was a welcome political orien- 
tation but how weak it was could 
be seen at the time of Goa’s libera- 


tion. The differences: on the Goa. 


issue immediately reflected them- 


'sleves on the Bokaro negotiations 


and it is known that Prof. Galbraith 
himself let it be known to Indian 
leaders that the negotiations on 
Bokaro had been put back by at 
least six months on that account. 


After Chinese Attack ` 

Many here can well suspect that 
the present difficulties over Bokaro 
are not so much on account of the 
Clay Committee report as is some- 
times. made out, but are related to 
present political situation in the 
country after the Chinese attack. 
American circles themselves do not 
hide their feelings that in the pre- 
sent situation the urgency about 
economic aid such as for Bokaro 
had been minimised since India had 
to look to America for arms- aid. 
They no longer look upon economic 
assistance as mainly conditioned by 


Soviet competition which played. а 


large part in impelling America to 
decide for Bokaro. 
Secondly, aid for Bokaro as' with 


other forms of assistance could be 


used as a pressure lever for the lar- 
ger political objectives of American 
policy towards India. It is not 
without significance that some of 
the old issues of controversy have 
been revived, the project is delayed 
and even the cost of assistance has 
been considerably increased in 
financial terms. In early stages of 
negotiations, it was freely held out 
that the aid for Bokaro would be 
on long-term. basis of 25 to 50 years 


"with very low rate of interest. But 


the U.S. téchno-economic survey 
rcport assumes only a 20-year loan 
at 5-3/4 per cent interest. AM 
. It was late in 1961 while drawing 
up a ten-year plan for steel for the 
period 1961-71, that the Planning 
Commission.laid stress on starting 
work on Bokaro“ immediately". It 
was conceived as the biggest single 
source-for meeting the rising demand 
in the Fourth Plan period which is 
estimated around 18 to 20 million 
tons ingot. y 
Of this, three to four million tons 
capacity was credited to Bokaro by 
1970-71, with provision for future 


/ 


expansion to about ten million tons. 
Immediately, by the end of the 
Third Plan, Bokaro was planned to 
give a million ton capacity and three 
lakh tons of-actual production of 
flat products, in which this country 
із experiencing particularly severe 
shortages. 

The three-phase. construction 
programme for Bokaro recommend- 


-ed by the American experts is itself 


long drawn out and pushes back 
the role of Bokaro in India's steel 
programme by at least ten years. 
According to the U.S. techno-eco- 
nomic survey report, 1.4 million ton 
capacity would be created by 1971, 
2.5 million tons by 1975 and 4 mil- 
lion tons by only 1980. These tar- 
gets.too could be achieved only if 
the aid issue and related matters 
were settled by July 1 this year and 


the work started immediately. Since 


there is no sign yet of this happen- 
ing, even the targets envisaged in 
the American report should be 
taken to have been further pushed 
backwards. | 


New Assessment 

. Steel Minister, Sri Subramaniam 
has repeatedly held that the ball 
so far as Bokaro was concerned is 
in the American court and. it is for 
the US authorities to take a final 
decision on assistance -to Bokaro 
before details of any kind could be 
further discussed between India and 
the US on this matter. However, 
while the Americans insist on 
acceptance of their terms for aid 


which include among other things 


another survey—which might take 
two more years—problems of financ- 
ing and management, and its pat- 
tern and effect on existing American- 
aided projects, this country has been 
confronted by a difficult situation 
obliging a new assessment of the 
various alternatives on Bokaro. 

It is sometimes said that the alter- 
natives do not include consideration 
of assistance for Bokaro from sour- 
ces other than .the American, for 
the time being at least. It would 
appear that powerful'elements are. 
there in India, both in the official 
appear that powerful elements are 
there in India, both in the official 
circles and outside, who are pressing 
for the acceptance of U.S. terms 
as a price for aid or alternatively for 
a much truncated Bokaro. It is 
high’ time, however, that alternative 
sources for assistance are also tapped. 


- 
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MAN AGAINST THE BOMB 


by SCHOFIELD CORYELL 


“Те union of the peoples will 
- bring peace to the world |" 
` These magnificient words from 
the inspired: pen of Anatole France, 
one of the most illustrious French 
writers are appropriately inscribed 
at the base of the Monument to the 
War Dead which stands in the pub- 
lic square of the~ industrial Paris 
suburb of St. Ouen. There, one 
smiling Sunday afernoon last month, 
thousands upon thousands of men 
and women—many decked out in 
the gay colourful costumes of the 
various French provinces—streamed 
past on their way to the municipal 
stadium for a giant rally of 50,000 
against the ominous threat of war, 
under the auspices of the French 
branch of the World Peace Move- 


. ment. 


The meeting—the biggest and 
most impressive of its type France 
had seen for. some time—brought 
together a wide variety of men and 
women from. different walks of life 
and representing many different 
political and religious outlooks. The 
banners told the story clearly : 
“Schools—no Bombs !” “Throw the 
the Arms on the Scrap-heap !” 
А delicious little pink-cheeked girl 
of about ten carried'a sign that read 
simply : "I want to be friends with 
all the children іп the world !" On 
the speaker's stand were spokesmen 
of the Communist Party, the Socialist 
Party, the Catholic-led M. R. P., 
and trade-unionists of all shades. 


- From all Walks 
The breadth of the participation 
was something new in this country 
where unity on any issue has been so 
difficult to be achieved in recent years. 
The members of the delegations— 
coming from all over France—had 
their own very definite reasons for 
being in St. Ouen. A pretty 20- 
year-old girl, a prospective school- 
teacher studying at the Ecole 
- Normale, put it this way : “Why not 
admit it ? Some may call it egoism, 
but I have my whole life before me. 
І want to live.” А housewife ex- 
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plained that it was the Cuba crisis 
. of last October that gave her the 
. Shock which brought her to the peace 


movement. “It was awful. I had 
the feeling that war could break out 
at any time, and there was nothing I 
could do about it. We must not 
wait for such situations to arise 
again before acting." 


A provincial mayor— member of - 


no political party—pointed out that 
it was to protest against the presence 
of German troops on manoeuvres 
in France that he quit his village and 
came to the rally. A trade-school 
teacher had this to say: “Му action 
is not entirely disinterested; I am 
thinking of my children. But I 


- am aware both of the danger of ato- 


mic war, and of the possibility of 
preventing it if the peoples act." 
A municipal councilman, member of, 
the Catholic-oriented Mouvement 
Republicain Populaire (MRP), said 
the Pope’s. last message, “Peace on 
Earth,” banished, his hesitation and 


reservations about participating in 


the peace movement alongside people 
with philosophies and religions differ- 
ent from’ his own. i 
-Reflecting these sentiments, the 
rall issued an appeal calling upon 
the governments of the world to do 
all in their power to further the cause 
of peace. It dénounced the French 
atomic weapons programme, ad- 
vocated an end to atomic testing by 
all countries and a policy of general 
disarmament. Throughout June, this 


. appeal was .posted in towns and 


villages all over France. Petitions 
have been circulated with consider- 


able success. 


Bresson's Protest 

“Ол a somewhat different level— 
but no less dramatic in its impact— 
was the action this week of the 
Parisian student, Claude Bresson, 
who refused, on-grounds of religious 
conscience, to enter the army to do 
his military service. Instead of 
answering the official call, he simply 
turned himself in at the local police 
station, where he was promptly 


- Sympathizers—pacifists, 


locked up, joining the small group 
of conscientious — objectors—alto- 
gether about 130—now serving prison 
sentences in France. A long line of 
“Christian 
progressives”, leftist students, hu- 
manitarian-minded teachers and 
ptofessors—accompanied Bresson to 
the police station, distributing leaflets 
along the- way. Bresson’s gesture 
was linked with the burning question 
of the French atomic armaments 
programme. In ап official ‘state- 


ment he made his position clear : 


“An equilibrium based on terror 
and the threat of extermination of 


millions of lives can only be un- 


stable and, because of the enormous 


- danger involved, criminal. I refuse 


to participate in this crime and 
refuse to belong to an army equipped 
with an atomic striking force.” 

These actions for peace—big and 
small individual and collective-— 
have not, it is true, particularly 
touched the minds or conscience 
of the majority of people.in France. 
Despite the end of the Algerian war 
over a year ago, this country is 


spending more than ever on агта-. 


ments, and the militarization. of the 
economy is proceeding relentlessly 
forward, in line with De Gaulle's 
characteristic 
military might as the principal 
source of national prestige and in- 
fluence. The key aspect of the 
regime's present military policy is, 
of course, the development of a 
national atomic 


respects, through the continuous 


production of planes, tanks, aircraft- 


carriers, warships, etc. 


10-Year Plan І 


The overall military programme 
in France is a 10-year affair stretching 
from 1960 to 1970. In this period, 
one aim is to provide the country 
with a series of strategic nuclear 
weapons, including ballistic missiles 
with nuclear war-heads. The two 
other aspects are the development of 
a well-equipped fighting force for the 
use of NATO, including a certain 


number of forces for possible use: 


outside Europe and the creation ofa 
force for “internal defence" for 
eventual use against any “fifth 
column", that is, serious movements 
of the French working class. 

The cost of this programme is so 
higlt that over. 33 per cent of the 
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striking force. . 
This is combined. with the general. 
modernization of the army in other’ 
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emphasis on pure. . 
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national budget for the current year 
is devoted to military expenditure. 
Ever since the establishment of the 
Fifth Republic, in fact, the military 
budget “has been in constant pro- 
gression. During the Algerian war 
the lion’s share of military spending 
went for the maintenance of 
French Army in Algeria. The end 
of the war last year resulted in the 
demobilization of about 234,000 
soldiers. Yet the figures for this year 
show that the total military expendi- 
ture, rather than falling, has risen 
by 7.2 per cent: 


Adamant Line : 


Underlying this trend is the basic 
Gaullist philosophy of international 
life in the nuclear age, as stated many 
times by the general himself and his 
various ministers. Peace, according 
to this view, can be maintained only 
by the threat of retaliation—all- 
destructive nuclear retaliation—on 
both sides, so that neither side will 
dare to strike. In this situation of a 
"balance of terror", the real power 
- or political weight of any country 
can be gauged by its possession, or 
non-possession, of the atomic wea- 
pon, which alone makes its voice 
heard and respected in the world. 


In line with this thinking, France in- ` 


tends to develop its nuclear arsenal, 
along with the general moderniza- 
tion of.the army, until it reaches a 
condition of parity with the other 
atomic nations. For this reason, 
De Gaulle has repeatedly affirmed 
his position to the Geneva disarma- 


ment talks. Gen. Gallois, express-. 
ing the government viewpoint over“ 


the French television recently, flatly 
stated that France could not put an 
end to its atomic testing until it had 


reached a position of “qualitative - 


parity" with the other nuclear powers. 
Since, according to Gallois, this 
point in the development of French 
“atomic forces would not be reached 
until 1970, France could not accept 
‘any agreement among the big powers 
to end testing, even though such an 
intransigent attitude might prove 
“embarrassing” for the regime. 
Gaullist insistence on a French 
atomic force appeals to a large 
section of public opinion which does 
not want France to be reduced to the 
“position of а secondary power. 


Many are inclined to agree with 


De Gaulle that, so long as the US, 
. Britain and Russia possess the 
bomb, nothing should prevent 
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France also from having it. But 
there is a strong opposition trend 
which condemns the French “strike 
force -project. The Communists 
argue that the regime’s possession 
of the bomb can only increase the 
danger of war and render much 
more difficult, if not impossible, 
an anti-bomb agreement among the 
great powers. The Socialist Party 
also criticizes the atomic strike force 
on the ground that it can add very 
little to the overall military strength 
of the Atlantic coalition, which 
mainly depends on American nu- 
clear power. . Many Frenchmen of 
varying political convictions consider 
the French atomic weapons pro- 
gramme, militarily unnecessary and 
actually provocative. 


Who Benefits - 


Regardless of the political an 
military arguments, pro and con, 
there can be no doubt that the French 
atomic armaments  policy—along 
with the all-round military build- 
up—is a source of considerable 
profit to a small number of private 
industrial firms which get the govern- 
ment orders. One of the big bene- 
ficiaries, for example, is the Dassault, 
Aviation Company, which is provid- 
ing the planes—the famous Mirage 
III and Mirage IV, which are intend- 
ed to carry the atom bombs to an 
eventual target. Dassault himself 
is an important deputy in the ruling 
Gaullist party, the U. N. R. (Union 
pour la Nouvelle Republique.) Most 
of the atomic research for military 
purposes is being carried out under 
the authority of the Government’s 
Commissariat de l'Energie Atomique, 
which engages private firms to do 
the work. . For example, a coalition 
of 14 banks and industrial corpora- 
tions have formed the Societe France 
Atome to build the big atomic plants 
needed for the creation of the atomic 
strike force. Other similar firms 
-have also been organized. | 

Some of the top leaders in the 
regime are personally linked with the 
firms doing the research or providing 


the equipment for the atomic wea- - 


pons programme. Prime Minister 
Georges Pompidou, for example, is 
a former director of the Rothschild 
Bank which plays an important role 
in several of the private firms working 
for the atomic strike force. He is 
also on the Board of Directors of the 
Rateau company which manufactures 
special equipment for the-giant ato- 
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mic plant of Pierrelot. The Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, Couve de Mur- 
ville, is connected with the Banque 
de l'Union Parisienne which has an 
interest in most of the companies 
involved in the production of 
atomic bomb. 


High Profits 


The entire military programme is 
welcomed by the big trusts which 
will be called on to produce the heavy 
equipment and armaments needed 
for De Gaulle’s ambitious project of 
“modernizing” the army. During 
the years of the Algerian war, for 
example, most of the Government’s 
military expenditure was for the 
upkeep of the repressive forces in 
Algeria and for clothing, food, light 
weapons, etc. Now that the war is 
over and the emphasis is on the 
complete “remodelling” of the army, 
the Government is spending -even 
greater sums for new, heavy equip- 
ment, planes, tanks, warships, air- 
craft-carriers, etc. As the economic 
newspaper, Les Echos, recently com- 
mented: “The spending provided 
for under the new military budget 
will be of interest to many branches 
of industry, and will be far more 
productive than the sums previously 
spent for the upkeep and mainten- | 
ance of the Army in Algeria.” Ас- 
cording to official estimates, the 
military orders for armoured tanks 
will be increased six-fold by the 
modernization programme. The 
orders are expected to be doubled in 
the fields of atomic energy electro- 
nics; mechanical construction, and 
aircraft. Most of these orders will 
be met by the biggest industrial firms 
in the country, which will thus be 
provided with a stable and guaranteed 
market for their commodities. 

As Les Echos recently pointed out, 
"the Army is becoming a more and 
more important customer for French 
industry." The companies selling 
their wares to the Army are assured 
of fast sale once the product is. 
manufactured—almost no advertis- 
ing expenses are involved, and there 
will be practically no middlemen. 
In many cases, the Government 
agrees to pay unrealistically high 
prices for the military hardware it 
buys. This means unusually at- 
tractive profits for the industrialists: 

All this activity does, of course, 
provide a certain impetus to the 
economy—but at the same time 
creates an unhealthy and badly 
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balanced -situation in which the 
branches of industry geared to purely 
civilian needs are relatively stifled 
to the advantage of those branches 
concerned with war preparations, 
which expand abnormally.  . 

Since the military budget is fed 
Бу taxes—mainly by indirect . taxes 
which increase the price of food and 
clothing—the money that goes into 
iron safes of the trusts comes out 
of the pockets of the average citizen, 


who, in the last „analysis, pays for | 


the expensive war programme. Over 


the past four-year period, for ex-. 


ample, the indirect taxes have in 
creased by 58 per cent. In other 
ways, -too, militarization of .the 
economy goes directly against the 
interests of the general public. 


Less for Essentials 

As a progressively larger percent- 
age of the taxpayer’s money is used. 
for the military build-up in the 





name of national prestige, the govern- 
ment's expenditures for vital social 
and cultural needs tend to fall short 
of what they should, ‘and could, be.. 
For example, while slightly over a 
third of the current national budget 
goes for the military, national edu- 
cational requirements get ‘only 13.9 
percent; health gets 2.4 per cent. 


At the same time, the funds and in- - 


tellectual efforts needed for general 
scientific research are almost entirely 
devoted to the specific demands of 
ihe military ^ establishment. Ап 
atomic plant in Chinon—set up ori- 
ginally for studying means of provid- 
ing cheaper electric current through 
atomic power—is now being used 
'exclusively, for the production of 
plutonium 238, which is needed for 
the manufacture of the deadly 
bombs. 

The French Parliáment is soon 
to debate a bill which will create a 
special legally recognized status for. 





FOREIGN AFFAIRS NOTES...(Continued from page 8) . 


it to intervene effectively in Laos 
to bring about the unity of the 
neutral government. 

A further handicap from which the 
ICC suffers is the total lack of resour- 


ces and it is ironical that it has to: 


take the services of the same private 
American air company called Air 
America which Nosavan uses to 
transport his troops. With the ac- 
centuation of the internal crisis in 
Laos, the ICC also got more and 
more divided. 

The Indian and the Canadian 
members voted quite often together; 
with the Polish representative re- 
maining dissident. Even the man- 


ner of presentation of the report to ~ 


‘the Co-Chairman itself was іп 
dispute, thereby underlining the divi- 
sion inside the Commission itself. 
Although social relations · between 
the ICC members have throughout 
been excellent, these differences did 
undermine the solidarity of the 
Commission itself. At the same 
time, it would be a mistake to think 


that the gulf between the Polish: 


representative .and the two others 
.has been widening. In fact within 


two.days of an incident on May - 


17—when the Polish delegate's report 
was sent separately to the Co- 
Chairman and not along with the 
majority report, as had been. the 
custóm so long—a common appeal 


ғала there. ware no differences bet- 


ween the three members in draft- 
ing the appeal. 


Indian Position . 

In this connection it is worth 
noting that.the Indian position in 
the ICC has changed: considerably 
in recent years. Uptil 1959 India 


‘took a directly active interest in Ше. 


affairs of the Commission trying ~ 


‘to strengthen it and anxious to 


preserve its unity. In recent times, 


‘however, this is very conspicuously 


lacking and there are reports that - 


- sometime ago the Indian Chairman 
Avtar ; 


of the Commission, Shri 
Singh, wanted to come away from 
the assignment because of the red 
tape from New Delhi under which 
he was smarting. Matters however 
improved later. Yet one does get 
the feeling that India has hardly been 
showing the initiative and the drive 
which marked its role in the early 
years of the Indo-China crisis. 

. ТКе latest development by which 
Britain has asked the Soviet Union to 
submit the whole question of diffe- 
rences ío the signatories of the 
Geneva Agreements is really the 
result of the powerful pressures which 
were determined to bring about the 
end of Laotian dignity. The British 
confession of failure is an index of 
the furstration thàt has come over 
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conscientious: objectors, and permit. 


those who have a religious or moral .; 


horror of bearing arms to serve-their , 

country in a peaceful and construc: “ - 
tive way аз ап alternative to military 
service. In view of the’ enormous 
expenses of military “preparedness” 

in France and elsewhere—and in the 
light of the indescribable terror con- 
tained in the danger of nuclear war 
—it would be a general blessing to 
mankind if all men (whether religious, 
objectors or not) could have the 
opportunity to serve their country ` 
by contributing their brains and skill 


‚ to the general welfare rather than by 


preparing themselves for destructive 
conflict. Perhaps.the time will: come 
when we can confidently repeat the 
words, of .Jean-Jaures, great . 
French Socialist, murdered by a 
chauvinistic fanatic on the eve of 
World War I : “I dare to say along- 
with millions of men—that universal 
peace is possible.” 





The question naturally arises as 
to what India is going to do in this 
new context. There is а distinc- 
tively perceptible tendency of a 
powerful section in New Delhi to 
take an attitude of insularity with ` 
regard to our international commit- 
ments. 
India suddenly wants to withdraw 
from the Commission or suggests 
the handing over of the ICC to the 
U.N. Against the assertion of nak- 
ed power-politics in the complex 
crisis of Laos—leaving little -room 
for non-alignment or third . party 


neutralism—it is quite on the cards | 


that India, anxious to maintain good — 
relations: .with both the camps, 


might choose to give up this impor- > 


tant international assignment. Such, 
‚а step will no doubt be a. set-back 
for our foreign policy and earn for 
^us the -unenviable compliment of 
the Afro-Asian world that we aré 
shrinking from our .international 
responsibilities, reducing ourselves 
to a bod di epus NE of insularity. — 
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-Laotian neutrality. 2 


was sent out by the-whole Com- 
mission to {Де two Co-Chairman 
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Whatever. the job you. does | 
ос YOUR JOB c^ 54 7 
1S А JOB! Ей 
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You, your lífe, ids work you do—all ate a part of an India | 
striving today for efficiency, for strength. Whatever your job, ar! E 
let it be done efficiently so that hold- -ups and slackness are. 
obliterated. : Victory is built of the sum total of millions of : 

just such resolute efforts.as yours. / P | | 
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Then it would rapidly improve your health if - 
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Commumiecitionh 


J. S. LEADER’S DENIAL 


MY attention has been drawn to 

your issue dated June 29сіп 
which I have been quoted as having 
said that the Jana Sangh “did not 
want to match the inbecility of the 
aging leader (Acharya Kriplaniy’. 
І hasten to point out that the report 
is absolutely false. Your reference 
mentions no place but says that the 
remarks were made on June 15. 
Presumably the report pertains to 
a public meeting held at. Allahabad 
on June 14 which I addressed. I 
did refer to some of the reported 
statements of Acharya Kripalani 
in which Jana Sangh’s help to him 
had been denied. I just said, “I 
do not know anything about these 
reports. What I do know is that 


Acharyaji sought the Jana Sangh’s 


help, that it was in fact given to him, 


* that he has expressed . gratitude to 


t 


the leaders of Jana Sangh for the 
help given." Y have utmost respect 
for Acharya  Kripalani and I am 
constrained to say that any attempt 
to put words into my mouth that 
even remotely smack of disrespect 
is highly mischievous. 


А. B. VAJPAYEE 
DELHI. 


INDUSTRIAL LICENSING 
POLICY 


I HAVE been. accused by Mr. 

M.D. of having criticised the 
Government's licensing policy. 
According to him my criticism is 
based on the ‘pernicious fallacy’ of 
“thinking that bigness in industrial 
enterprise is necessarily against the 
national interest’’. 
graciously the liberty to argue that 
all enterprises above a certain scale 


must be in the public sector. 


I have no quarrel with him about 
the necessity of bigness in an indus- 
try and the derived large scale eco- 
nomies. Mr. M. D. makes an 
unjust accusation that I have decried 
‘Bigness ав such. What Mr. 
M. D. fails to take note of is the 
subtle distinction that exists bet- 
ween ‘technical bigness’ and *owner- 


He permits me’ 


ship bigness’. It is true that techni- 
cally large scale industry is the 


norm of the day. My whole criti- - 


cisr of the licensing policy was 
based on the ‘ownership bigness’ 


where the ownership is in the hands 


of a few big industrialists. I still 
hold that technical ‘bigness’ does 
not have to give rise to ‘apex 
owner’? which is identical with un- 
desirable monopoly power in an 
economy which none of us, least 
the socialist, can support. The 
Government can, and should, take 


“measures to diversify the ownership 


of industries. 


Moreover, I have no dispute 
with Mr. М.Р, that all enter- 
prises above a certain scale must 
be in the public sector. My criti- 
cism was made in the face of the 


Jact that the Government is unwil- 


ling to take this step: In fact when 
I quoted the case of'coal industry 
I had this in mind. Mr. M. D. 
had read this case out of the relevant 
context. Isaid : “The Government 
says in the Third Plan that its ob- 


jective is to reserve new coal fields. 


to itself and private sector will be 
allowed only expansion of the exist- 
ing mines. Contrary to this profes- 
sed policy the Government in two 
years issued licences to Martin Burn 
and Andrew Yule Company to es- 
tablish new coal mines with the capa- 
city of 650,000 tons of production." 
(Mainstream June 1, 1963 p. 13) 


As regards the large scale in- 
dustries and the hold of a few big 
business houses on them, I do not 
accept a situation where the bigness 
is associated with big control in the 
hands of a few. Even in the private 
Sector control can be and should be 
diversified,. without disturbing the 
largeness of the industry. This can 
be done by having a strict policy as 
regards the purchase of shares and 
small and efficient firms to be en- 
couraged to amalgamate with the 
Strict provisions of distribution of 
power in these industries. One 
may argue that we have all the laws 
to prevent concentration. But Mr. 
M.D. knows, I suppose, that the vast 
armoury of control procedures are 
merely paper procedures. They 
are bound to be so when there is 
concentration of economic power 
nn Mr. M. D. fails to take note 
of- : 


Another factor which had led 
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me to mention in detail the capaci- . 
ties licensed for respective industries, 
was only to rebut the arguments. 


of the Prime Minister that there - 


was no heavy concentration in indus- 
trial licensing. : He quoted the num- 
ber of licences issued, in support of 
his thesis, without due regard to 
capacity that a particular industrial 
house held, which in effect is the 


measure of the control. I wish Mr. 


M. D. reads these articles in this - 
perspective. 


I would like to ask Mr. M. D. 
whether monopoly power has gua- 
low priced product to 
the consumers always. I am afraid 
his history can't give the answer in 
an affirmative. More often than not 
the concentration of economic 


‘power has adversely affected the 


consumers. 


New DELHI H. SINGH 
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^. SAVING THE CONGRESS 


THE appointment by the Congress President of 
a seven-member committee to go into the reasons for 
the ruling party’s- reverses in the recent by-elections is 
to be welcomed, if only because it indicates that those 
in charge of the party’s affairs have begun to shed a 
little of their complacency. It seems appropriate 
enough that such a committee, whose main function 
will be to promote severe and unsparing self-criticism, 
should be headed by Sri Gulzarilal Nanda, known for 
his dedication to the cause of the common people. 
The composition of the committee, in fact, is such as 
to generate hope that-a serious effort will be made not 
only to lay bare the defects and deficiencies in the party 


organization as such. but to discover what precisely . 


went wrong over the last fifteen years in the relation- 
ship between the party and the people. 

This is a task calling for much heart-searching. 
To brush aside criticism and proceed in the same old 
way is undoubtedly the easiest thing in the world. 
But such a course would be fatal for the party. We 
are concerned only because the fate of the Congress 
Party will shape the lives of the people of this-country 
for niany years to come. This situation arises from 


_two factors mainly: the trust reposed by the people: 


in Jawaharlal Nehru оп the one hand, and the absence 
of a strong, progressive opposition party on the other. 
It is à known fact that before independence the 
Congress was very strong because then it was a national 
movement rather than a mere political party and the 
people's goal was the achievement of freedom rather 
than any specific, clearly-defined pattern of life. 
Naturally, in those days the shortcomings of individuals 
lost significance in the powerful mass upsurge involving 
the millions of this country. | 
. "But once freedom became а reality and the Con- 
gress, by virtue of popular support, came to be the ruling 
party, wielding of power became a major factor in the 
thinking of politicians. Shortly after we became free 
there was a kind of polarisation, the majority of the 
leftist elements in the Congress getting out of it because 
of the conviction that its leadership, was such that it 
coul not be made a force for progress. Looking 


* back now, it is doubtful if those who quit the Congress 


at that time acted wisely. All that happened as a 
result was that socialist-minded elements became split 
into a number of splinter groups, each without moor- 
ings and direction. Frustrated rightist politicians 


who also left the Congress found in these splinter groups - 


convenient instruments to keep themselves in the lime- 
light. 
And while a large section of leftists came out of 
the party, a much larger number of opportunists and 
agents of vested interests, many of whom had been 
stooges of imperialism, moved into the organization. 
To consolidate themselves and occupy key positions 


in the party as well as in the national life was easy be- 
cause of the powerful backing of big business and the 


` propertied classes. 


Tt is this changed complexion of the Congress that 
has been responsible for much that has happened in 
the last fifteen years. Sri Nehru’s virtue of being a 
thorough-going democrat has enabled the agents of 
vested interests who had obtained a stranglehold over 
the organization to prevent the swift transition to 
socialism that the Prime Minister has always desired. 
While Sri Nehru’s policies received massive support 
from the rank and file, as was proved at Avadi for 
instance, obstacles were placed in the way of their im- 
plementation by the numerous influential anti-socialist 
elements masquerading as Congressmen. It is this 
strong opposition within the party that Sri Nehru has 
been tyring his best to resist and overcome for some 
years; the results patently have not been satisfactory. 
. Avadi was considered. a landmark; but the enthu- 
siasm generated was shortlived~ Apart.from a turgid 
continuance of planning, little was done to take the 
people towards Ше promised socialist millennium. 
Nationalization of life insurance held out some hope, 
but the process of nationalization stopped there. The 
sharks 6f banking and the oil, jute and other industries 
were left virtually untouched. There was not even an 
attempt to prevent profiteering and blackmarketing. 
Monopolies were allowed to flourish unchecked; tax- 
evading big businessmen seemed blessed with immu- 
nity; all kinds of fissiparous tendencies received en- 
couragement. Р ' 

The net outcome has been that the common people 


have not-tasted the fruits of freedom even after 15 


years of freedom. It is admitted that disparities in 
income have grown much wider than before ; it is 
evidént that the rich are more powerful. The mass 
of the people face skyrocketing prices with no hope 
of either price control being enforced or a commen- 
surate increase in their poor enough wages. n 

These are some of the factors responsible for the 
gradual dwindling of faith in the Congress. over the 
years. ‘Group rivalries within the party, which have 
taken acute forms in many states in recent weeks, are 
certainly a major problem for the Nanda committee. 
But so far as popular support is concerned, such orga- 
nizational factors are secondary in importance. The 
Congress has suffered defeats, not because of the voters' 
faith in those who opposed it, but because of disillusion- 
ment with the ruling party's performance. If the Con- 
gress is to survive and serve the people, the committee 
has to face these facts boldly and chalk out a programme 
which will lift the Congress out of the rut into which 
it has fallen and free it from the hold. of vested interests 
and reactionary elements opposed to the party's basic 
tenets of socialism and non-alignment. 
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The Obstacle б | | 
IF there ever’ was any doubt about. Sri S. ку 
Patil’s performance as Food and Agriculture Minister 
it should end now. “Не has totally and miserably: 


failed to accomplish the two major tasks before him 
—increasing food production and. holding. the food 
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price line. Foodgrains output has not only fallen 
short of the target figures, it has probably fallen below ` 
the previous year's level. Even sugar production, 
which had been steadily improving in the past, has . 
now gone down. ‘Sri Patil himself indirectly admitted 
failure the other day when he.appealed to the people 
to change their food habits “in the interests of the 
nation". m EC ` - 


On prices, Sri Patil has not been equally frank, 
but we have it on the authority of Planning Minister · 
Nanda that they have risen appreciably since the -emer- 
gency. The Prime Minister has.expressed concern 


Sri Patil’s failure is not surprising, for he has not . 


tried either to raise the output or to maintain. the price 
level. He is dedicated to the pernicious proposit on 
that the solution: of our food shortage lies in the mag- 


.nanimity of the Americans and the monsoons. He is 
ап outspoken opponent of the principle of state trading -` 
in food. : 


. Wher there is not enough food to go round, dis- 
tribution assumes greater importance than .normally. 
The profit motive is so deeply ingrained in our trad- 
ing community that it cannot be expected to resist the 
desire to exploit the chronic food scarcity to make 
personal fortunes. |Therefore the most. reliable way 
to ensure that the. food available is distributed equit- . 


ably and at reasonable prices is to introduce state trad- . 
. ing. The planners have more than once expressed 


themselves in favour of state trading in food, and the . 
only obstacle in its way is Sri Patil. Quite obviously, 

there can be no genuine solution to thé food problem 

so long as he remains Food Minister. 

Addressing foodgrain dealers in Delhi this week 
Sri-Patil said if they did not help him out he would 
have to yield to the pressure of Parliament and impose 
rationing. There is no need to dwell on his solicitude 
for the traders whose recora even he cannot fully justify 
or on his eagerness to protect them from the wrath of 
the people's representatives. That is а matter which . 
should properly’ be considered by Parliament. .But 
it has to be pointed out that the threat of rationing he. 


has held out to the traders is not the serious thing it 


appears to be. There is no particular reason why the . 
traders should dread controls. They know from their 
experience of earlier controls that rationing will offer 
them increased opportunities to hoard and higher 
prices for what they hoard. There is no need to be 
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unduly worried about penal action, for if the autliorities 
were so inclined even now they could useit, what with 
the wide powers givén by the Defence of India Rules. 


7 -The only sufferers éven when controls are intro- 
duced will be the people. And their lot does not seem 
to evoke the slightest sympathy in Sri Patil. If it does, 


^ 


it is unlikely that so vocal a person -as he would not ` 


have found an opportunity to express it. ча 


The Government and the Planning . Commission 
should speedily examine the situation and decide whose 
interests they are to protect—the traders’ or the people’s. 


If it is the people’s they have to find a Food Minister 


who has the people’s interest at heart and not that of 


the traders. - | | vs 


Internal Challenge 


"THE. latest developments in .the Uttar Pradesh 
Congress bring into sharp relief some of the basic 


maladies of the Congress organization in the whole 


country. Jockeying for positions of power is a game 


in which the Congress politicians of U. P. have excelled 


all others. The flouting of party discip'ine _was .not 50. 


much a surprise as was the expulsion of 12 Congress- . 


men who indulged in it. Chief Minister С. В. Gupta 


tried his best at the meeting of the PCC’s executive - 


council to prevent punishment but failed. The ugly. 
exchanges and stormy scenes that preccded the 12-7 
decision have shown up once again the levels to. which 
politicians can descend in the scramble for power. 


The struggle for supremacy in U. P. is no new - 


phenomenon. Sampurnanand was. worsted’ in іё 
and. Gupta came to power. It Was, again, this.ram- 
‘pant groupism that kept practically all the Ministers 
of U. P. out of the Amroha constituency even though 
they knew that the Congress candidate was, facing 


heavy odds. In fact, there were suggestions at that. 


time that some of the high-ups.in the Congress in the 
State were actively supporting -Acharya Kripalani: 
The mustering of the Gandhi Ashramites in support 
of the Acharya was attributed to this attitude. . 
Now the Gupta group, which had been riding the 
crest of the wave, has suffered a maior reverse, although 


the Ch'ef M'n'ster did succeed in delaying decision. 


on two of the -14 persons discussed. "At the executive ^ 
meeting itself, Sri Gupta's strong man Sri Banarsi Das : 


threw a challenge. “We will get this decision reversed 


in the UPCC", he is reported to have boasted. It is 
to the credit of Sri A. P. Jain, the PCC president, that 
he promptly took up the challenge and announced that 
he would convene a meeting of the PCC soon. - 


The, immediate. challenge then is ‘to the UPCC 
itself. When it meets, the question befo:e it will be 
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опе of deciding between action agai ist those who have 
violated party discipline and keeping certain "persons 


in power. It would indeed be tragic if the PCC ‘suc- 


cumbs to the pressures of group politics and, ignores 
the overriding considerations of party discipline, slack 
enough already in the Congress organization. 


The ultimate challenge, however, is to the High 
Command and the entire Congress organization. . For, 
once some units are permitted to flout party principles 
with impunity, there is по- earthly reason why other 
units should not follow the example. If the central 
Congress leadership does not wake up to this basic 
truth, the progress of the-party towards chaos will 
certainly get faster.- ` . 


__ It is more or less іп the same light that-the High 
Command has to view the developments in States like 
Orissa and Kerala; where charges and counter-charges 
are being made by local Congress leaders and Minis- 
ters. j 5 


Revise It 


THE objections raised by the Madras Govern- 
ment should make Finance Minister Morarji Desai do 
some hard thinking about the.Compulsory Deposits 
Scheme. While trade unionists and others opposing 
or criticizing the scheme may be conveniently found 
fault with, it is not easy fot Sri Desai to brush aside 
criticism from a State Government headed by one of 
India’s most sober Congressmen. There is a great 


. deal of substance in that State's argument that the 


collection -of the amount from the peasantry involves 
cost and machinery out of all proportion to the return 
expected. - ~ a 


This is one aspect which the Finance Minister can 


hardly afford-to ignore. And there is the other, aspect - 


whose importance has,not so far struck him, namely, 
the case of persons drawing less thàn Rs. 200 a montb. 
While undoubtedly saving should be and is welcome 
to this section, the prevailing high prices of essential 
commodities which are constantly moving upward 


make it impossible for these categories to manage the 
-minimum necessaries without recourse to borrowing. 
If prices had been held in check the reaction of these 
sections would have been very different. 

It is to be hoped that Sri Desai will revise his 
-scheme іп (һе light of these problems so that the bur- 
den-on the State governments as well as on the low-paid 
sections is reduced. So far as the latter are concern- 
ed, it might be sufficient if Sri Desai helps the others 
in the Cabinet who want prices to be brought down. 


-SRI C. SUBRAMANIAM has.done а service to the 
public sector by his forthright declaration that adminis- 
trative interference in the working of public sector 
industrial units retarded their work and came in the 
way of efficiency. It has. always been evident that 
public sector -institutions have been seriously handi- 
capped by red tape in the face о” serious competition 
from .the private sector. No -one interested in the 
growth of the public sector can quarrel with the Minis- 
ter’s statement that these industries should not be run 
like political parties but should be subject to the dis- 
cipline peculiar ‘to industry. He was also right in 
pointing out that the public sector would have to justi- 
fy itself by its efficiency and successful running. : 


- Public Sector . — 7 


However, there is one factor to which Sri Subra- 
maniam did not refer. It is the pernicious practice of 
placing purely administrative officers in charge of pub- 
lic sector institutions.. True, in one or two instances 
such officers have proved competent and able. But 
by and large technical and business talent gets subordi- 
nated to red tapism. The consequences are disas- 
trous. ` 


Another important factor is the existence of a hard 
core of officials whose sympathies. lie.with the private 
sector and who are not keen on the success of the public 
sector. Unless these are also eliminated along with red 
tape, the public sector will continue to find it difficult 
to justify itself. : 








STRAIGHTENING THE CURVE x 
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GTRAIGHTENING out of the 
foreign policy curve, which had 


ж COLOMBO WINDS ~ 


cate this. . ОҒ marked significance 
is the message sent by Sri Nehru 


ment some of its earlier dynamism 
can be seen. 

A number of events have taken 
place to provide a suitable objec- 
tive background to New Delhi’s 
current moves. If the fury of 
Chinese dogmatism, expressed in 


bent Westwards under the compul- 
sion of events, is now one. of New 
Delhi’s maior preoccupations. 
Official pronouncements of re- 
cent days, and more notably the 


Prime Minister's speeches in Cal- ' 


cutta and Chandigarh, amply indi- 
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to: Algeria’s Ben Bella, containing . 


strong and stirring anti-colonial 
sentiments. Taken. together with 
the Indian initiative in the United 
Nations for a nuclear test ban, a 
studied attempt to bring back into 
the country's policy of non-align- 


their massive attack on the Hima- 
layan border last October, provided 
the compulsion for- this country 
to turn Westwards for arms aid, 
at least a partial corrective has been 
the willingness of the Soviet Union 
to extend the scope of its assistance 
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from the economic field to defence. 

The forthcoming visit of the 
Bhoothalingam mission to Moscow 
is significant not only as an expres- 
sion of the Soviet Union’s imagina- 
tive and accommodative approach 
towards India’s needs, but also— 
in a negative way—as a reflection 
of India’s disappointment with the 
Western attitude. More than the 
absence of response in respect of 
such crucial requirements as super- 
sonic jet planes, the Anglo-American 
tendency to barge in with Kashmir, 
through devious methods, as a 
necessary price for favours received, 
has struck a discordant note. 

The string of unexpected hap- 
penings has brought ап unusual 
reward. Close on the heels of the 
announcement of the Bhoothalingam 
mission and the Moscow visit of 
Air Marshal Engineer have come 
a succession of announcements of 
U.S. defence aid. An entire ord- 
nance factory is now among the 
promises. Bokaro, which had got 
Stuck up, shows signs of life. 

This once again brings back a 
combination of circumstances some- 
what akin to those in he period 
when non-aignment brought us 
gains from both camps, without 
compromising the course of India’s 
independent growth. It remains 
to be seen how far the. present New 
Delhi drive will succeed in restoring 
the original vigour of non-align- 
ment. 
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ІТ has come to be recognized that 

the course of India-China rela- 
tions will continue to exercise a 
powerful influence on the domestic 
as well as foreign policies of this 
country. : 

As revealed dramatically at the 
Moscow Women's Congress, a cor- 
ret stand in favour of honourable 
negotiations helps a great deal in 
isolating Chinese dogmatism. A 
grcwing realization of this fact of 
life is evident in New Delhi today. 

There are, however, no signs of 
any fresh moves to break the stale- 
mate insofar as the Colombo 
Powers are concerned. There is a 
general tendency to wait for the 
outcome of the Sino-Soviet ideo- 
logical debate. For, it is felt that 
the developments in Sino-Soviet re- 
lations will have a powerful impact 
on all international relations, and 
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especially on the India-China bor- 
der dispute. E 
An even more pressing reason 


for lack of initiative from any of. 


the Colombo Powers is their pre- 


occupation on the domestic front.’ 


For Ceylon, it is the budget ses- 
sion; for Indonesia it is Malaysia. 
The developments in the Arab 
world—especially in Syria and Iraq 
—make it essential for the UAR 
to devote its attention there. In 
Burma, there is evidence of a fur- 
ther left-wing shift in the ruling 
hierarchy, calling for further ad- 
justments and alignments. 

A number of ideas have been 
canvassed in Colombo Powers' cir- 
cles for a fresh bid to break the 
impasse on their proposals. The 
suggestion for an eight-power can- 
ference, put forward by the CPI 
at its Council meeting in New 
Delhi, may have found favourable 
response, but CPI’s «advocacy. of 
the course might cause embarrass- 


“ment also. Variations of the for- 


mula that can fit in with the Colombo 
Powers stand may | perhaps be 
thought of. 


The Colombo Powers may be 
expected to resume the initiative 
by the end of August. The Sep- 
tember meeting of the General As- 
sembly may be another occasion 
for new attempts in this direction. 
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ІС the tally of Sino-Soviet ups 

and downs which political pun- 
dits keep on studying with anxiety 
and interest, there have been a num- 
ber of ticks in. favour of the Soviet 
Union. Reports show that the 


Chinese have lost on a wide front ` 


in recent weeks—in Ceylon, among 
the African countries and in- Latin 
America. The world Women's 
Congress was demonstrative of this. 
The Chinese version of Marxism- 
Leninism, on the other hand, can 
take the doubtful credit of having 
scored among a group of American 
intellectuals who have come out in 
support of the Chinese version of 
revolutionary theory against that of 
Mr. Khrushchev. The coming visit 
of Mr. Aidit, Indonesian leader, 
to Moscow and Peking is being 
watched with interest. Although 
known to be on the Chinese side, 
the Indonesian Communists have 
had certain reservations. 
.Meanwhile, all indications from 


“Moscow show that the discussions 


are hardly based on a desire— 
especially on the Chinese side— 


for reconciliation. The prime issue ` 


being posed is a world Communist 
conference to debate these differences 
at a bigger forum. The methodo- 
logy of the Chinese leadership is a 
clear indication of this. The June 
14 letter, whose circulation in the 
Soviet Union queered the pitch for 
the Moscow talks, has been printed 
and.circulated on an unprecedented 
scale by Peking. An unusual venue 
is West Germany, where advertise- 
ments are stated to have been insert- 
ed in “bourgeois” and “reaction- 
ary" newspapers for the circul:- 
tion of the Chinese reply to the 
CPSU. Reports from the U.S.A. 
say that the Chinese letter has been 


posted to every American College . 


magazine from court to court. 
Peking's eventual vision is of an 
international gathering of Com- 
manist parties where its own line 
will be put on a pedestal. Мајо- 
rities which are "precisely the mino- 
rity" and the supposed Chinese-led 
minority which is “precisely the 
majority" will be put in their res- 
pective places! The Chinese ap- 
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pear to have cleverly put forward. 


a voting procedure which will give 
them the strength of a 700 million 
population, but obviously this no 
one else witll accept as the basis. 
All in all, observers do not see any 
Sign of tension in the Communist 
world easing in the near future. 
$ ЕЗ E 


AS the demand grows every day, 

the ‘continuance of the Emer- 
gency has become a target of Op- 
position attack. Although the posi- 


tion is reviewed from time to time, 


the prevailing opinion in the Go- 
vernment has been in favour of con- 
tinuing with the Emergency. . 

Recently, however, the Union 
Home Ministry has already asked 
the State Governments to send in 
their opinions, as to the desirability 
of scraping the Emergency. 

The recent moves by eminent 
jurists publicly declaring the Emer- 
gency to be null and void, have re- 
portedly had a serious impact on 
the Government. The Home 
Ministry’s consultations with the 
Chief 
yield results soon. Some circles in 
the Capital expect the lifting of the 
Emergency by August 15. 
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F you have. one ‚ lakh rupees “of 

black money, how are. you going 
'to handle it? You. must be ready 
with an explanation how you came 
to- have it. For, you cannot tell 
your business firm or your bank 
that it is. ill-gotten. The Income 
Tax Перв will ¢ come. and catch 
you. . 


` This is the eadach. ofi every 


possessor of black. money - how. to 


find an alibi for.the amount? - Of - 


course, one can store thé money at 
home. But then it is of .no. use. 
One can spend a portion of it on per- 


sonal needs without attracting sus- - 


picion of the Income, Tax Depart- 


ment; but this can really be. up to. 


a very limited: extent. : 


Before the Gold. Control Order, 


quite a few. used-to, store -the black 


` + money in the form of bullion;or pre- 


à 


cious metal. „But, such an invest- 


satisfaction and would bring no re- 
turn, not even interest on it. 
the. bullion is pledged. with any bank 
to get a loan against it, the risk of 
detection is greater still; for, the first 
thing that the. Income; Tax Depart- 
ment “normally-, does isto check 
the, security against which loans are 
] taken. ' 


Аша. Method бы Y ef "Eg 
This “problem of 
black money ‘into the: books of their 


business became acute for business- - 
‚ men during the war period when ‘ill- -’ 


gotten gains became ' widespread. 


In the beginning, the method fol- 


lowed was to show the black money 
- аѕЛоапѕ given by trusted relatives-or 
trusted émployees and they were 
. coached as to. what story they should 
give out about-the source ‘of the 
money they were shown .of* having 
given as loans. :. ^. “~ 
But the practice became so wide- 
spread and, -with more, and more 
black money ‘coming into. the market, 
the amount involved: ` gréw 
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large that it was Soon detected 
by the Income Tax authorities. 
Thereafter it became a very normal 
method of investigation in the In- 
come Tax Department 40 check up 
the relationship between the persons 
who were-alleged to have given loans 
to:a businessman and еп. to “еха-. 
mine ‘the’ alleged - lender.. Quite 
often the “lender” .could.‘not stand ' 
the test. of examination and the col- : 
lusive and: fraudulent nature of the 
loans could be exposed in a large 
number of cases. 

Not that this method was totally - 
given up. In fact, it is still. widely 


used, though it became. amateurish 
in the context of the post-war de- 


velopments · in.the world’ of black 
money. : In the. years after -the war 
and since Independence, collossal 


amount of money has been earned 
`- Бу businessmen which has been kept | 
ment could give only psychological . 


out of the books. ,Money made in 
the black market of. steel, income 
from the film world, earning ftom . 
the sale. of licence quotas and 
other such attractive commodities 


-in black market naturally had їо be 
. kept out of the regular books.. How 


to introduce this-big money :back, 
into. trade; commerce and industry 
became,.a. problem. which quite a 
number of businessmen had to tackle. 


. And it was in this connection that 
bringing : 


the Hundi ae came handy to 
them. > 


Hundi ушён 


„ Hundi literally means the formal 
promise to a lendér by a borrower to 
pay: off a loan; it is also used to 
denote the document which embo- 
dies ' that fornial promise. Loan 


ой Hundi is а very recognised ` 


form of credit transaction. Every 
such loan is:a loan on personal se- 
curities only whereby the borrower 
executes a promissory note. promis- 
ing to pay the lender the stipulated 
amount within a certain period .of 
time. The promissory nóté is exe- 
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О ЫЙ SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT FROM BOMBAY 


cuted on a Hundi paper which is 
available from any recognised stamp 
vender at the time when the loan is 
to be formalised. When the Hundi 
paper is ‘purchased, the stamp vendor 
puts a date stamp on the reverse of 
it. Each -Hundi‘ paper is stamped · 


. according: to ‘the: amount of the 


loan, and this is laid down according _ 
to the provisions of the Indian Stamp 

- Aét in force in-a particular State. 
The Stamp Duty varies aecording to 
the currency- of the promissory note ' 
which ‘can: be for a period of three 
mofiths, ѕіх - months, nine months, 
a year or- more. 

: Since Hundi is an age-old form 
of borrowing prevalent in this coun- 
try;-any-éntry in the account books 
of a Hundi transaction has 
normally the stamp of authenticity. 
If a*businéssman shows in:his books 
a loan taken on Hundiiwhich is cor- . 
roboràted' by the fact-that'there'is a` 
properly stamped. Hundi duly re- 
turned at the.time of repayment, no 
suspicion would normally be arising 
regarding the genuineness of the 
transaction. And so the black money 
racketeer hit- upon exploiting ‘this ~ 
system to. cover. up his illegal; anti- 
social. practice. 


Enters "Racketeer І 


It is not exactly known. as to 
who originally devised the -novel 
scheme. of issuing bogus .Hundiss, 
but it has been in brisk operation 
for nearly: seven years now, mainly 
concentrated in Bombay. 

A large number of refugees 
coming from a particular region now 
-fallen to West Pakistan are to be 
found engaged in it; perhaps this is 
mainly due to the fact that this parti- . 
cular community . is widely known 
for its. active association with: trade 
and: financial deals. 

The entire operation of this 
racket is:a fascinating story of in- 
genuity, craft and dare-devil deceit. 
The linchpin. o£ tlie racket is the so: 


called Hundi broker. 
businessman wants to introduce 
Rs. 100,000 of black money 
in his books, he would contact one 
of these Hundi brokers, who will 
charge one per cent commission 
(Rs. 1,000 for Rs. One Lakh Hundi) 
and get him a Hundi duly shown as 
a "loan" from a person, for a cur- 
rency of, say, three months. The 
Hundi will be discharged (that is 
returned duly signed by the “loan 
giver") the same day but without 
the date of discharge being men- 
tioned. In such a case no cash pass- 
ed and the businessman would thus 
bring his own money back into 
books shown as a loan taken on 
Hundi. It will at a convenient time 
be shown in the books as having 
been "repaid" after three months. 
The businessman can produce before 
any investigating authority the dis- 
charged Hundi as the proof of his 
"borrowing". But since the money 
js shown in the books as having been 
"repaid" by the businessman to the 
"lender", another Hundi will be 
taken out as proof of a fresh “loan”, 
negotiated either through the same 
“lender” or through some other per- 
son under the guidance of the Hun- 
di broker. 


When a 


Continued Process 

It becomes a continued process, 
since with the one Hundi expiring 
on discharge, another has to be 
taken outso that, in the books, the 
businessman can continue showing 
the black money as a regular “loan”. 
Thus, once a businessman enters this 
racket, he cannot afford to get out 
of it; the alternative being either 
- to withdraw money from the busi- 
ness or make a confession about 
the black money before the Income 
Tax Department, in which case he 
would have to pay tax plus penalty. 

These bogus Hurzdi loans are 
known in Bombay as Hawalas. 
Now, it is to be understood that the 
Hundi broker himself does not- put 
his name anywhere in the transac- 
tion. He only “arranges” to get a 
“Joan” for the businessman. So, on 
paper he cannot be held for any 
contravention of any law. But in 
reality, heis the boss of the racket. 
What he does is to employ six or 
seven people under him. They may 
be complete paupers, or at best, 
loafers or hirelings of the Hunidi 
broker. Each of them may get 
from the Hundi broker pay or com- 


mission, and, in return he has to teke 
the risk as the "loan-giver". Не 
does not require any money to ope- 
rate the racket. Because, he returns 
the Hundi signing as having got 
back the “loan” the very day he lerds 
his name as the '*loan-giver" for the 
purpose of the bogus Hundi. Oaly 
he does not specify the date of the 
return of the "Ioan" so that it could 
be entered at the convenience of the 
businessman according to the -e- 
quirements of his account books. 

As the black money involved .n- 
creased in quantum and the Income 
Tax authorities became wise, the 
racketeers also tried to perfect their 
racket to make it more pucca. The 
Hundi broker would now get his 
men—the name-lenders for the pur- 
pose of the Hundi—to open Балк 
accounts, may be six or seven ac- 
counts. The businessman will 
give the money in cash to the Hundi 
broker who would arrange to have 
the amount deposited in the varicus 
bank accounts of his аѕѕосіасеѕ 
and would give crossed-accouat- 
payee cheques to the businessmaa. 

Thus the businessman’s own 
money is given back to him the very 
same day in the form of cheques; 
and in the process the black money 
is sanctified as pure white money 
by means of the Hundi. Since Ше 
books of the businessman are called 
by the Income Tax authorities only 
at the end of the year, the repay- 
ment of the loan could be shown in 
the normal course, and discharged 
Hundies attached as supporting vou- 
chers for the repayment. As íhe 
loans are shown to have been given 
by the crossed-account-payee 'che- 
ques, it becomes difficult for the 
Income Tax authorities to prove that 
they are bogus. 


Back-dated Entries 

Another trick of the bogus Hundi 
racket is to arrange for back-dated 
entries. Since these -racketeers 
keep no account ‘books, they are 
ready to give a Hundi—for a consi- 
deration—for any year. For .n- 
stance, if a person wants to maru- 
facture evidence as having taken a 
loan, say two years ago, he world 
contact one of these Hundi brokers, 
who also keep with them a ready 
stock of old Hundi papers. These 
are executed giving the relevant 
date. 

For a number of years this racket 
continued in Bombay undetected, 


and businessmen from all over the 
country would arrange for the Hawa- 
las from Bombay. Thereafter, the 
Income Tax Department got wise 
as the truth regarding these loans ` 
became more apparent as the volume 
of the racket increased. It soon be- 
came obvious to the Income Tax 
Department that the loans taken in 
the form of . crossed-account-payee 
cheques were no guarantee of the 
genuineness of the loans. 

Investigations, sometimes tardy 
and onerous, were undertaken, and 
they revealed to the authorities that 
the persons who had these innumer- 
able bank accounts were frauds. 
They did not have even Rs. 5000 to 
call their own, though the loans in 
the name of each might run into 
lakhs. They did not have any dis- 
counting limit with the banks. They 
were not members of recognised 
Shroff association. They had no 
fixed add esses. They kept no ac- 
count books, either kutcha or 
pukka. 


Operational Difficulties 

Interrogation of these men soon 
brought out the stark truth that they 
were only name-lenders who were 
paid a part of the commission. As 
more and more such name-lenders 
came out with confessions, the pic- 
ture became clearer. When some of 
the employees left the Hundi bro- 
kers’ service, а gap would appear 
as the Income Tax Department 
would take up the verification of the 
genuineness of the loans. The 
authorities would find that there was 
no person by that name at a given 
address. The broker also would 
not be able to throw any light on 
the whereabouts because the name- 
lender would be a person of no 
status and would often be of nomadic 
habits. 

Meanwhile, many of the business- 
men also started breaking down. 
They realised that they were paying 
too heavy a ransom to the brokers 
and the name-lenders for keeping 
their own money in their own books. 
Since, every year the Hundi had 
perforce io circulate four times 
it meant stamp duty, commis- 
sions to middlemen, and what was 
more, no guarantee for imununity 
from taxation. Even if a set of 
Hundies escaped the notice of the In- 
come Tax Department, it was almost 
certain that it would catch attention 


(Continued on page 22) 
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pa a йг of ; a шай colonial" its deside dnd then, when in des-. 


people caught in the serpentine 


; _ Бу A SPRCIAL CORRESPONDENT 


"peratiori it turns to the Soviet Union 


coils of imperialism, turn to British, for help, triumphantly to point to 


Guiana. Here, British sugar mag- 
nates have teained - -up with the 
Central Intelligence Agericy of the 
United States and ` ‘native’ 
interests to halt the colony's march 
to independence under a forwatd- - 
looking government. i 


Shamelessly exploiting siama 


- differences by conjuring up a night- 


mare of East Indian domination over 


descent, to which is added the usual 
hysteria about an imminent Сот-' 
munist take-over, the sugar com- 
panies and the U.S. Government © 
аге -doing their best -to see that ` 


. British Guiana does not attajn inde- : 
. pendence under a regime that will very workers. and peasants whom 


' this as proof of its Communist lean- 
ings. 


This is what they have done. 


Ше Guiana in Agony ài | ч 


in British Guiana, where the Jagan. 


vested — Government-.cannot truthfully be 


áccused of anything more radical 
than social democracy. 


The “Trony ` 


© In his anxiety t to quell. the racial 
. riots which have been triggered off by 


` the Negroes and the’ people of mixed U.S. толеу and agents, Jagan has 


turned to the British Govetnment. 


fo: military. aid.. British soldiers 
‘and. marines аге keeping order іп 
Georgetown, thus bringing about an 
ironical situation which- tends: to 
-discredit Jagan in the eyes of the 


disrupt the present social ‘order, and he wants-to liberate from the clut- 


loosen the economic stranglehold: ° 
of foreign capital. Р 


Their Aim 


hes of imperialism. ` 
- Again; this is not a novel’ situa- 


> tion. It is often the:fate of natio- 


‘-nalists of “moderate”. political views 


The aim of this combination of who seek to liberate their. people 


reactionary forces is to coerce the 
People's Progressive Party into ag- 
reeing to a shadowy independence 


on terms laid down by Washington promise with the weak. It crushes | 


and London or to overthrow it and 
in its stead the subservient 
‘People’s National Congress of Ж 


| bes Burnham. 


Neither. the U.S. "Government 


. nor its- native feudal and ‘capitalist 


allies in Latin America, who have 
,banded together to.form the Orga- 
nization of American States to smash . 
all democratic, ` 


` "ments in the continent, want another 


Nx 


„ Cuba in British Guiana. ‘And there 


are no lengths to which they will not 
go to achieve their purpose. 

In their eyes, Jagan has commit- 
ted the unforgivable sin-of turning 
to the Soviet bloc and Cuba for 
economic aid. It-is an old imperia- 
list trick first to put the economic 
screws on a régime which- resists 
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through.compromise with their mas- 
ters to. fall victim to their modera- 
tion. Imperialism’ does not: com- 


them. It only compromises when it 
finds the nationalist forces arraigned 

against it too strong to be destroyed 
by force, and then it seeks insidious 
méthods of doing so. 


The error of the’ nationalist lea- 


ders of British Guiana is that they 


~ are trying to compromise in а situa- 


liberating move- . 


tion that-offers no room for it. 
They must either go forward with 
the social and political revolution 
that has been crying out for fulfil- 


. the typical one-crop 


ment so long or be overwhelmed by: 


the. forces. of reactionary racialism 
‘which have been brought into play 
Бу imperialism. · 

There is no hálfway-house in 
these matters for a small country 


.surrounded by superior hostile forces, 
as Fidel "Castro 


.has learnt and 


= 


leisurely “constitutional” 


-fast and determinedly. It 


Танап will have to learn if he wants 
to succeed in his mission. He 
should not wait until independence 
comes to his country through the- 
processes 
prescribed Әу Whitehall for subject 
peoples. It may never come that 
way. If it does, it will not. be the 
kind of freedom that suits the people 


.of Guiana. 


Faced with a couriter-revolution, 
well-planned and plentifully sup- 
plied with-dollars, Jagan must act 
is not 
British bayonets but the people in 
arms who are the real protectors of 
the. Government against the enemy. 

- Simultaneously with а declara- 
tion of independence, he must nsa- 


tionalize the company-owned sugar 


plantations and refineries which 
give British capital a stranglehold on 
colonial eco- 
nomy of the country. Nationaliza- 
tion of the sugar industry, foreign 


.banks and transport, foreign and 


internal trade, which are completely. 
controlled by British companies, 
will -destroy the. economic -base of 
‘reaction. 

With these -measures .and the 
political support of the Latin Ameri- 
can liberation movements and the 
Soviet bloc, British Guiana, like 
Cuba, can weather the. storms that 


` аге blowing from the direction of 


Washington. 
If Jagan wins through. by follow- 


ing a bold policy, one more irrepar- . , 


able breach would be-made in the 
dollar hegemony over Latin America. 
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Co-op. Farms іп Burma 


by A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT ` 


So little is heard or known about 
Burma in this country that it might 
be terra incognita in the icy wastes 
of Antarctica aid not a neighbour 
who within living memory was part 
of the Indian Empire. 
This is little short of.-a.. -tragedy,. 


` particularly to Кееп, students | of | 


South-east Asian politics and ‘active’ 
political workers of the’ Left,’ For the 
deep-going clianges: taking place 
in that country ‘under ‘the. dynamic 
leadership , of. “һе: Revolutionary 
Council are of great Significance, to 
India.  , с 

$їпсё` the * arny threw out- the 


tegime- headed Бу UN. for ` thè 


second (іше in ‘March 1962, "the eco- 
nomic _, revolution břoùght” about 
by General Ne Win and' his . collea- 


gues in uniform has given them full . 


control of the commanding рз 


of the economy. zx 


Nationalization. of foreign trade 
and internal ,-wholesale `. trade, trans- 
port, “the pétroleum . industry and 
banking and the reservation of all 
new industrial undertakings for the 
state, have" given the; government 
the necessary base for Ше. “planned: 


development of- the. Burmese “éco” 


nomy, whose backwardness is under- 
„scored ‘by. the fact that 80 per cent 
of the population depend : on авт, 
culture; for a livelihood. : 
. Foréign capita! is now virtually 
eliminated, and what little of it still 
'survives does so on sufferance and is 
unable to play A decisive economic 
or political role ` "harmful to. the 
Burmese “people...” Since the natio- 
nalization ‘of the rice trade, Burma’s 
main source of foréign- exchange, the 
stranglehold: of, foreigners on it has 
been removed, and the profits of this 
lucrative »tadé: сап” be devoted : to 
financing developmental projects 
designed to diversify the predomi- 
nantly agricultural. economy: i 


+ 


Twofold Purpose 


Armed with the financial resour- 
ces that nationalization *-has placed 
at its disposal, the Revolutionary 
Council is now undertaking: the: re- 
organization of agriculture on à co- 
operative basis with the twofold 
purpose of increasing productivity 


> 
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Р Gor Operative, sotié 5 


_ and releasing the surplus agricultural 


population for work in urban in- 
dustry. . , 
The.-first. step in this programme 
is the гезе еледі in stages of two 
million landless agricultural labourers 
in, co-operative, settlements ,pattern- 
ed. .on the . Israeli ` -moshav. - “Рерп 
istrict, in. Гомег Burma,’ where 


much rich’ agricultural land'has lain - 


fallow апа: Telapsed ‘into; "jungle as 
a result of the: >: upsets caused. by the 
Japdpese ` invasion and‘ the subse- 
quent rebellions, “against Ше authority 
-of Rangoon, has’ Deen chosen as the 
site for the first colonies. 

Each colony is designed. for 300 
labouring families who are being 
providéd with a teady-made cottage 
built ‘on a; 10,000 square foot plot, 
with. room for a granary, a vegetable 
garden arid a pen for livestock. In 
addition, ' 
acres of. land, cleared’ and ploughed 
by the government, for self-cultiva- 
tion. 

` There ате. also 100 acres of com- 


‘munity ` ‘land which are cultivated 
collectively -by all the settlers, and , 


the profits from: the sale of its pro- 


duce will gó.to provide ‘social ameni- _ 


tiés and maintain Village: works: 


г 


Lodi to "Settlers - (5.5 


Тһе ‘village ‘co-operative осів, 
finanted by’ ‘a “Joan from the: national 
agricultural bank, gives each setiler 
advances to cover the ‘costs of build- 
ing, cultivation, a team of oxen and 
for household necessities. These 


are repayable in three ‘yearly instal- 


ments: 

The cooperative is "responsible 
for! the collective salé of the village 
produce to-the National Agricultural 
Marketing · ‘Boatd ånd- the wholesale 
both govern- 


7422,4. 


| “Every 
fixed’ amount ‘of ‘unpaid@ldbour to 


tendiüg thè- coniinunity-fields*- end 


livestock ‘and“*to ‘other’ projects , un- 
dertaken by'the co-operative society: 

The _Government has given 
each new colony a dispensaty, a 
“reading . room :and, a community 
беште, a. -primary school, children’ S 
playground, SInonndtery, - ‘tractor 


"each household: gets 10: 


‘family. musts contribute a` 


СУ м 
^ 


shed, water tank, godown for stor. 
ing crops, a common pasture апа-а - 


Park for recreation. 


Mechanization TO 


... Side by. side, with the dados 


ment of co-operative’ agriculture, the 
Government has launched a vigorous 
drive to mechanize farm practice. It 
estimates that. 20,000 tractors are 


needed to machanize fully the culti- ' 


vation of Burma’s 18 million acres 
of tenable land, and since last , No- 
‘vember, has placed orders for «3,000 
Czech ‘and Russian machines. ` 
Priority is to be given, to mecha; 
‘nizing cultivation on the six million 
acres which’ grow commercial crops 
like groundnut, jute, long-staple 
cotton, hemp and sugarcane. 


The ‘increased output resulting 


from co-operative, mechanized fi 
ing will’ ptovide largér surpluses fo 
export, thus giving Burma ` the foreiga 
exchange needed for its` imports of 
capital goods without Having to de- 
pend оп the uncertain “benevolence 
of aid-giving. nations. ‘``: 
The Burmese · revolution has 
-made spectacular, if little publiciz- 
ed, progress in. the 16 months since 
the army took ` over. ‘To needy 
South-east’ "Asian .countries which 
imagine that’ ‘lavish foreign aid is an 
essential precondition ` for orderly 
and rapid economic growth, the Bur- 
mese experiment’: шау” i dp à 
salutary corrective. г 
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' MAINSTREAM ` 
FOREIGN. MAIL RATES : 


. AS many enquiries, regarding 
foreign mail charges .for Main- 
‘stream аге: coming to us, we quote 
‘the annual, rates . for overseas 
subscribers: рт 
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. Asia Rs. 60 or 12 dollars. 
America Rs. 100 or 20 dollar 


, By Surface Май. 
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ARAB unity—a dream.a few de- 
cades ago—has becomé: .an' 


aspiration today and, who knows, 


may become a reality in the near 


‘future. This aspiration 15. а logical 
corollary to the anti-colonial: and | 


anti-imperialist. sentiments of the 
Arab - people .whose region was 
divided and carved out into present- 
day states like "Syria, Iraq, Jordan, 


_etc., by the foreign powers.as spheres 


of influence; . mandates ог. colonies. 


` "Today most of. the. Arabs are free 





from the direct control of--these 


foreign powers and are independent. 
Moreover, they desire to unite to- 


gether in one political group because 
, they feel that the present division of 


the Arab world is an artificial one, 
being the result. of French and Bri- 
tish occupation. Arab unity for 


_ them is, therefore, the final blow to 


, 


“Һай its origins in the 1940's. 
‘radical socialist in its ideology. In 
` “addition, it also adopted the slogan 


these: powers who had exploited them ° 
before and who continue to exploit 


-the present division among them. . 


. What has been the attitüde of 
the Arab left towards this reaction? 
A study of the attitude of the two 
most important ` movements, the 
Baath and the Communist, would 
be valuable. The Baath movement 
It was 


of Arab unity—perhaps. the first 
political party to proclaim that ideal 
as part of its political programme. 
Nobody. took this movement se- 


. riously in the initial stages, and for 
.& decade or so the Baath group re- 


mained confined to sidewalk cafes 


and study groups. 


Іп. е .1950's, 


Arab Unity and the Arab Left. 


м 4 

‘of July’ 14, 1958, ice the. 
Hashemite "monarchy: :there. - -But 
-they failed. -. ^ - . 


‚7 The reasons for the SUCCESS - of 
the Baath in Syria and its failure in 
Iraq are directly linked with the те- 
lative strength of the Communist 
movements in the two, states and the 
-mutual antagonism - between these 
two movements. The: Baath. suc- 
ceeded in Syria because the, Com- 
munist movement there was. cóm- 
paratively weak. It failed in Iraq 
because. of the opposite fact. .It lost 


its hold: in Iraq following the Mosul- 


,IeVolt of March 1959 and went un- 
derground to re-emerge after. the 
February 1963 coup etat. - 


Communist Stand 

The. Communist parties in the 
Arab world have déep roots in that 
region. But ^ whereds .they were 
too violent on the anti-imperialist 
and anti-colonial theme,:they were 
quite lukewarm on the "Arab. unity 
line. Solongas Arab unity was only 
political speculation, the Communists 
could ignore it and get away.with 
it. .But „when it became a matter of 
urgent policy, they -had to. take а 
stand. The Syrian Communist 
Party - said unity should be estab- 
lished оп а "democratic founda- 
tion with due regard to the objective 
conditions in each. Arab: country” 


‘reactionary move. 
-that the unity of:the Arab’ countries 


Syria. 
“only with the Baath but with .Presi- 


"shchev 1 
.Before this controversy could sub- 


by к. Re SiNGH 


But. they knew 
at that time would result in their 


suppression, as“ had: happened іп 
They had to «compete -not 


dent Nasser at that time. They had 
lost the battle in Syria when it united 
with Egypt to form ће UAR. . They. 
tried to avoid it in Iraq and succeed- 
ed for the time being. : 


_Corner-stone 


This anti-Baath and ant Nasser 
-Struggle, which ~іп turn assumed 
what looked like an. anti-unity stand 
in inter-Arab . policies, became the 
согпег-ѕіойе of .the policy of the 
Arab Communists from "1958 on- 
wards. This struggle also trans- 
cended the inter-Arab plane and 
‘assumed international proportions. 
The abortive Mosul revolt. which 
was inspired by:the Baath and was 
directed against the Iraqi Communists 
and Premier Kassem, started.a con- 
troversy which ranged between thé 
Communist camp on one side and 
President Nasser on the other. 
March 1959 saw one of the worst 
exchanges between Premier Khru- 
and -. President- Nasser. 


side, the Chinese had taken it up 
and allowed the Syrian -Communist 
leader, Khaled Bakdash, to. make 





I HAVE recently had an occasion 
; Ё to visit a mental ‘hospital. This is 
not the ‘first such hospital I have 
visited. Even a short time spent in 
‚ the overcrowded ward of a mental 
hospital is a grim, traumatic experien- 
ce. There hangs about these hos- 
pitals an air of unutterable depres- 
sion and hopelessness. 

Of .the many -horrible things 
around us, the one which .affronts 
my sensibilities most is the.spectacle 
. of mentally deranged destitutes wan- 


dering around, often teased Бу row- . 


dy urchins and hoodlums. That a 
person who has suffered the irrepar- 
‘able loss of his mind, should be a 

source of amusement to the ignorant 
is tragic. 2 : 

It is not only the destitutes who 
are helpless. The treatment of men- 
tal sickness of any kind is a luxury 
which few can afford. Most-of our 
medical practitioners are not psy- 
chologically-oriented. -Тһеу know 
nothing at all- of mental health. 
Even in a city like Bombay, the num- 
ber of menital specialists in practice 


can be counted on one’s fingers, as. 


it were: , 4 

Although some public hospitals 
have psychiatric wards, these can 
treat only mild cases of neurosis. 
It is rare for a neurotic to realise 
that he needs treatment and offers 
himself for one. Under ош” laws 
‚по one can be kept in.a hospital 
against his will. Hospitals do not 
even admit physically sick patients 
who may be temporarily violent. 

Though in Bombay, as in other 
cities, there are 'dozens of destitutes 
wandering around, filthy, 
. and shelterless, there is nowhere they 
can be taken to and tended, and no 
.machinery to do it. It is most ex- 
traordinary. that a city of five million 
people does not have a single mental 
hospital. There was a plan to 


build: one at a cost of Rs. 20 lakhs. ' 


The allocation .became a casualty 
of plan pruning. | . 
When а psychotic crisis occurs, 
the relatives of the mentally derang- 
‘ed person are entirely helpless, be- 
cause no public hospital will admit 
the ‘patient. Some practising 
pyschiatrists have arrangements with 
some private nursing homes to ad- 
mit such patients. The arrange- 


12 


starved . 


ment is informal, unofficial and 


. extremely costly; far beyond the 


means of most people.. 

' The nearest mental hospital for 
Bombay’s citizens is at Thana. It 
was once a prison. It has been re- 
peatedly condemned іп  authori- 
tative official reports as unsuitable; 
but: nothing has been done to re- 
build or renovateit, The procedure 


-of admission to this hospital—or to 


any other mental "hospital in India 
—is excruciating, 

The hospitals function under the 
utterly out-of date Lunacy Act pass- 
éd in 1911 and amended the next 
year. Tremendous ‘progress in 
psychiatry and fnental treatment 


‘has been. made in the 42 years since 
the Act was passed’ The Act seems - 


to have been designed for criminal 
lunatics. It 15 "based on suspicion. 


_ All kinds of forms and certificates 


have to Бе obtained, a petition made 
to a magistrate, who must make a 
personal examination before issuing 
an order authorising detention in 
these hospitals. Even the most 
resourceful cannot get through these 
procedüres іп. less than a week. 
What happens to the patient mean- 
while and.to his family is nobody’s 
business. d 

Here áre a few minor. facis which 
show how out of date the Act is. 
As usual the medical certificates is to 
be signed.by a gazetted -officer—an 
extension of a similar faith in the 
honesty and infallibility of gazetted 
office s which runs throughout our 
procedures. ' In this case, however, 


gazetted’ medical officers are few: 


and far between, and they. are cer- 
tainly not better qualified than psy- 
chiatrists to pronounce on the condi- 
tion of the patient. I know of one 
instance where a professor of psy- 
chiatry, not being a gazetted officer; 


- had to ask one of his pupils, who had 


become a gazetted officer, to help 
him out-by signing a certificate. 
A footnote on the form which 


must be signed by a medical officer, . 


says his qualifications must be such 
as to be “registrable in the United 
Kingdom.. That is still the posi- 
tion sixteen years after’ freedom; 
and in Britain they do not now regis- 
ter graduates from-many of our medi- 
cal colleges. | s : 


` 


every form. 


The Statement of Particulars 
of the patient, as usual, has a colurin 
which requires that his “‘caste and 
religious belief, as far as is known,” 
be stated. 1 
or religious belief make апу diffe- 
rence to the. Electric Convulsion 
Therapy “ог the Insulin Therapy 
practised in the hospitals? Are there 
different brands of tranquilisers for 
Hindus, or Muslims? The bureau- 


‘cratic mind once required that -the 


Does а man’s” caste: 


J 


caste of a person must be stated in ` 


‹ The bureaucratic 
mind has not yet woken to the rea- 


lisation that'this is not only unneces- . 


sary but positively annoying to a 
growing body of people like me who 
do not believe in caste. ` 

It is odd that even our planners 
seem to have given little attention to 
mental health, The. Third’ Plan 
(758. pages without glossary and 
index) devotes a single para of less 
than half a page to the subject. This 
gives no concrete plans but merely 
states: “In view of the role of psycho- 
logical factors in social life, mental 


hygiene measures should be regarded ` 


as a necessary element in the adminis- 
tration of social welfare programmes: 
Since so little is known regarding the 
new social and psychological. prob- 
lems which are coming up as India's 
economy develops and becomes even 


- more complex, facilities should also: 


be provided for special survey and 
studies in mental health." (Page 667) 
Even an advanced country like 


America suffers from a shortage of ' 


psychiatrists. Writing on “Тһе 
Manpower Crisis in Mental Health”, 


` George W. Albee said: “Our future 


supply of football’ coaches is assur- 


ed. In 1959 we trained 11,000 physi- . 


cal education teachers. We trained 
more physical education teachers in 
1959 than the combined total of bio- 
logy, mathematics, physics, chemis- 
try and foreign languages. This 
means that our graduates arrive in 
college poorly. prepared in those 
subjects they would need to enter 
medicine, psychiatry, psychology, 
and the basic research . disciplines 


“оп which most of our applied pro- 


fessional _ fields must be based. 
(Mental Health and Social Welfare— 
Robert Н, Felix and others—page 32) 

India is а poor and- backward 
country trying to build a Welfare 
Society on the basis of planned de- 
velopment, but our top men suffer 
from all the .aberrations of. an 


(Continued on page 22) 
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tries to differentiate between 


-. be also declared progressive? 


4. 
^ 


Ж 


ACTUALLY, in their own prac- 


tice, the Chinese leaders are not ` 


true ‘even to the so-called Chinese 
path. The letter says that the ор- 
pressed peoples of Asia, Africa and 
Latin America are faced with the 
urgent task of fighting imperialism 
_and its lackeys. But who are the 
- lackeys of.imperialism ‘or is Nehru 
one? The letter also asks the Com- 
munists of under-developed ӨЛШЕ 
the 
reactionary nationalist leaders ‘and 
the progressive nationalists. But 
what is the criterion? Is the wil- 
-lingness to play the" Chinese game 
thé only test of the progressiveness 
of an Afro-Asian statesman? Does a 
government which is solely .depen- 


dent on U.S. dollars and armis and. 


which is а member of the SEA1O 
-and the CENTO become progressive 
‘nationalist only because it is anti- 
India? Tomorrow, similarly; мі 
any government which is anti-Soviet 


Disruptive ; 

Though the Chinese leaders аге 
completely loyal to the Moscow 
Statement of 1960, the “general line" 
prescribed by their letter for the Com- 
munists of the newly-liberated coun- 
tries has no room for the céntral 
slogan of nationat democracy and 
non-capitalist path of, develop- 
ment advanced in that. document. 
The Chinese central slogan is still 
Stalin’s mildewed -People’s Demo- 
cracy, and their tactical line is that 
of armed struggle and liberated areas 
--а line which, if applied blindly, 
is bound .to disrupt national unity 
and isolate- the Communists of the 
country concerned. - 


The Chinese leaders boast of 
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having imbibed the lessons of the 
revolutionary movements in the 
capitalist countries, but while laying 
down the general line for the Com- 
munists of these countries, they do 
not take into account what they 
themselves have to say. Тһе Com- 
munist parties of -Western Europe 


аге not without a political line. 


Basing themselves on the long ex- 
perience of several decades of re- 
volutionary struggles before, during 
and after the second world war, 
they have at their respective party con- 
gresses and inter-party conferences 
worked out a,fairly elaborate line 
to mobilize the people for a struggle 


against foreign and native mono- 


polies, to protect and extend demo- 
cracy, to dislink their countries from 
the NATO and to bring about a 
Left shift in the policies and compo- 
sition of. their govérnments. The 
Chinese leaders have no use for this 
tactical ‘line. Once again counter- 


posing the general to the concrete, . 


their letter pontifically declares that 
the Communists оҒ: the capitalist 
countries are tending “to regard the 
immediate movement as everything, 
determine their conduct from -case 
to case, adapt themselves to the 
events of the day; and sacrifice the 
basic interests of the proletariat”. 


: And this wholly undeserved attack 


is rounded off with the verdict that 
this is “out-and-out social demo- 
cracy". : 


Push—But How? 


The Chinese leaders would like the ` 


Western European Communists not 
to waste their time on “legalism” 
atid "parliamentary criticism" but 
start preparing for a violent seizure 
of power and thie establishment of a 


F T he Great Divide-lI = 


-proletarian dictatorship. ‘There is 
no historical precedent for peaceful 
transition from capitalism to socia- 
lism,” the letter argues—as if there 
was a historical precedent, before 
India became free, for the political 
liberation of colonies through agree- 
ment with the colonial power. “The 
-old government never topples even in 
a period of crisis, unless it is pushed”, 
the letter says. Quite correct, but 
the question is: What is the correct 
way to give it a push?: Will the 
Communist Party be in a better posi- 
tion to give the required push if it 
is isolated from the bulk of the work- 
ing class and its allies? Or should 
it work in such a manner that when 
it decides to push,- it has the 
weight of the whole nation behind it? 


Sacrifice? 

Preaching against peaceful tran- 
‘sition, the Chinese letter makes 
miich play on the strengthening in 
the modern times of the military ap- 
paratus of the bourgéois states. 
This fear of the bourgeois machine 
of repression is the reverse side of 
the irresponsible Chinese attitude 
on the question of nuclear arms. 
The Chinese leaders do not care if 
a head-on clash between the USA 
and the USSR leads to the use of 
nuclear arms. But they are obsessed 
with the fear of the machiné-guns 
‘and tanks which the bourgeoisie 
can use to suppress a revolutionary 
movement. And this obsession. is 
uséd as an argument against the possi- 
bility of the working class, provided 
it has been able to mobilize the 
overwhelming majority of the nation 
behind it, capturing power peacefully. 

In the twelfth point of their 
letter, the Chinese leaders have 
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made the unprecedented discovery 
that all 


fices. The intention obviously is 


‚ to sow seeds of doubt about the re- 


г 


volutionary integrity of those Com- 
munists who are not prepared to 
obey_the Chinese orders. Togliatti, 
Thorez, Dange and Khrushchev 
have abandoned revolution because 
they are afraid of making sacrifices. 
One. is tempted to retort whether the 
Chinese leaders have not been trying 
to force the Communists, and es- 
pecially.the Soviet Union, to make 
unnecessary and fruitless sacrifices 
and to destroy all that they have 
achieved during the last 46 years, 
simply in order to realize their own 
world ambitions. 


Nuclear War : . 
The three pet dogmas of the 


' Chinese leaders on the question of 


А 


- маг and peace are: 1. “War is the 


continuation ` of politics by other 
means.” 2. “World wars inevitably 
lead to revolution.” 3. “The em- 
ergence of nuclear weapons cannot 
arrest the progress of human history.” 
All the three, it should have been 
obvious to` such self-styled dial- 
ecticians as Mao Tse-tung and Liu 
Shao-chi, are idealistic propositions 
which are true only if they are con- 
sidered outside the context of the 
concrete situation in the world 
today. Nobody in his senses. can 
deny that nuclear arms have changed 
the whole character of war. War 
by non-nuclear arms is certainly 
only the continuation of politics 
by other means. .But war by,nuclear 
arms is the elimination of all poli- 
tics, whether bourgeois or prole- 
tarian. 'The first and the second 
world wars, it is true, led to revolu- 
tions. But the third world war, if 
mankind is unable to -prevent*it, 
will undoubtedly lead to the destruc- 
tion of human civilization. Nuclear 
arms will not arrest the progress of 
human -history if mankind succeeds 
in destroying them. Otherwise they 
will surely destroy the human race. 
The historic task of the proletariat 


and its Communist vanguard is to. 


save mankind from this disaster. 
This is 2 task which obviously takes 
precedence over the task of making 
a revolution. Тһе proletariat must 
first preserve the world in which it 
seeks to -establish © Communism. 


. The Chinese letter argues that the 


emergence of nuclear weapons can- 
not alter the law of class struggle. 


~ 
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revolutions demand sacri-- 


-to socialism. The. 


May be, but they do add.a new pro- 
vision to this law—that class struggle 


must in no case be waged with nu-' 


clear weapons. On the contrary, 
the proletariat must take urgent 
steps to rule out the use of these 
weapons. and force the bourgeoisie 
to bury them for ever. . 

` `The Chinese letter angrily ex- 
claims tliat peaceful co-existence can 
never be regarded as mankind’s road 
to socialism. But how can the 
Chinese leaders deny that any other 
road leads inescapably to only one 
destination—a nuclear holocaust and 


mutual destruction by capitalism апа: 


socialism? Péaceful . co-existence 
is today the only way of existence, of 
survival; and, therefore, it is the first 
pre-requisite of any further advance 


‘existence, the ~ struggle against 
the imperialist | policy of ag- 
gression, war preparations and mili- 
tary blocs, the struggle against fore- 
ign military bases and for disarma- 
ment, is the most effective way of 
isolating the diehard imperialists 
and of winning the btoadest sections 


‘of the population, in each country 
‘as allies of the proletariat. For 


the Chinese leaders, however, peace- 
ful co-existence is nó more tlian a 


“mere temporary tactical device to 


expose the imperialists and to post- 
pone the inevitable third world war 
by a few years. : 


New Points 


However, much of what we 
have analysed so far is nothing 
new. The Chinese leaders had-said 
the same things earlier and at greater 
length. What is really new -in the 
letter of June 14 comes in the 17th, 
18th and 19th points of the letter 
where the Chinese leaders sit down 
to debunk the Soviet Union's in- 
ternal policies. 

They know that it is easier to 
hang a dog after giving it a bad 
name. When Stalin wanted to 
overthrow Tito he called him an 
Americen agent who had established 
Fascism іп: his country. Since the 
Chinese now want to overthrow 
Khrushchev, . they have discovered 
that he is preparing to restore capi- 
talism in the Soviet Union. The 
factual evidence advanced in support 
of the accusation in the two cases 
is equally bogus. The Chinese 
accusation is based on those clauses 
in the Soviet Communists’ new 


‘Party Programme which say that the 


fight for со-. 


. viously not 


dictatorship of the proletariat, is | 


no longer. necessary in the Soviet 
Union and that the Soviet State 


- is turning into a state of the-whole- 


people ind the Communist, Party 
Anto the party of the whole people. 
Accordirg to Marxism-Leninism, 
says ‘the letter, every state is a class 
state. and there is nothing like a 
non-clas. or superclass state. More- 
over, oaly the bourgeoisie calls 


its dictetorship the state of. the 
- whole people. Classes 


. exist іп 
every socialist country "without ex- 
ception’ and will continue to exist 
till Communism is established. The 
existence of classes presupposes the 
existence of class struggle and the 
need for proletarian . dictatorship. 
Anyone who denies this need and 
talks of a state of the whole people 
is obviously preparing the ground: 
for the -estoratiom of the dictator- 


ship of zhe bourgeisie. . 


Fallacious ma | 
The fallacy of the’ Chinese argu- 
ment is zlear. It is, indeed, a fact 
that two separate classes of workers 
and Collective farmers exist in the 
Soviet Union. But they are ob- 
antagonistic classes. 
On the ccatrary, they are allied classes 
co-operating with each other in 
the economic and cultural develop- 
ment of their country.The working 
class in he Soviet Union does not 


and showd not need use coercion 


either to exploit or~to ‘suppress the 
collective farm peasantry. If the 
worker-pzasant -alliance is -not а 
fiction invented to hide the subordi- 
nation and exploitation of the pea- 
Santry а: it was -under Stalin and 
as it is іп China today, and if, on the 
contrary it is a true alliance as it 
has really become under Khrushchev, 
obviously the existence: of these 
allied classes presupposes neither a 
class striggle between them nor 
the need for the dictatorship of 
one class over the other. -~ 

‚ Stalin. it. will be remembered, 
invented the concept of intensifica- 
tion of cless struggle under socialism 
to justify -he use of terror against the 
people ard to white-wash his bloody 
purges. The Chinese leaders are not 


а 


as crude zs Stalin; but their outlook — 


is essentally the same. They do 
not insist on the continued sharpen- 
ing of cass struggle; nevertheless 
they mamtain that class struggle 
is a pecmanent feature of every 
socialist :.ociety and it proceeds in 
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» 


‘a zigzag manner, now ‘becoming 
sharp and blóody and now turn- 
ing as mild as the first raindrop. 
Their concept is thus“ equally - con- 
venient for -a “Hundred: flowers" 


regime as well as the" anti-Rightist 


campaign. : It is; however, nonsense 


..to suggest” that it has any relation 


` largely ` 


with Marxism-Leninism. . | 

Once it is granted that under 
socialism there are no mutually 
hostile -classes, what possible. ob- 
jection: can be taken to describing 
the state of the workér-peasant 
alliancé as the state.of ‘the whole 
people? If this description is Ùn- 


. New Line and the Dogmatists-II > 


THE Communist Party "of. China 


(CPC), having misunderstood ' 


or refused to understand the new 
epoch “and” its ‘essential - features, 
propounds a tactical line for. the 
world > Comniunist movement which 


. ‘can be called the adventurist path to- 
- disaster. > `. 5 MENS 


And ,this at 
in the new epoch,- the Commiunist 
movement and States are ‘very 
shaping . :ће- ‘destinies 
‘of the world. -ThuS,*thet Chinese 
adventurist path to .disaster will 
involve not only ` ће ‘Communist 


у» 


The Communist’ Party of the Soviet 
Union (CPSU) ‘leads and: pioneers 


. the strugglé “not ‘only to save the” 


.. world: from the, imperialist-planned 


holocaust but also to' keep it safe 
from the adventures. of the dogma- 


tists. 


New Approach 


„What are. the essential features of 


Е the new: , strategic tactical approach 


adopted‘ Әу the CPSU and the over- 


' whelining ‘majority, of' the world’s 
' “Communist Parties, “as ‘set out in 


“of our бте... . 


-the Moscow documents ? t 


First, ‘the supreme , importance 
of peace: “The problem of war’ arid 
peace is the most burning problem 
. Monstrous means 
of mass annihilation and.destruction 
‘have been developed which, if used 
in ‘a, new war, can cause unheard’ of 
destriiction.'to-entire countries -and 


хл 


reduce kéj éentres of world industry 


х 
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a time- when, | 


Marxist,‘ what ‘would the Chinese 
léadets say about Mao Tse-tung’s 
slogan of “‘new- democracy" which 
was his way. of describing the four- 
class state of the working class, the 
peasditry,: the petty bourgeoisie and 
the rational bourgeoisie ? 
Diabolical Plan : 
This kind of-argument-is, how- 
ever, pointléss. - Тһе” Chinese attack 
on Khrushchev’s ‘internal policies’ is 
not based ‘on logic or principlés. 
As we Said earlier itis опу ап at- 
tempt ‘tol. mobilize thé dogmatic 
Stalinist remnants in the Soviét 
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and culture to ruins. .Such a war 
would bring death and.suffering to 
hundreds~ of millions of people, 
among them people in countries not 
involved in it. ` Imperialism? spells 
grave danger to the whole of man- 
kind ..: The Communist Parties 
regard the fight for’ peace as their 


prime ‘task.’ (Moscow Statement, · 
1960, pp.. 17 & 22. Emphasis 
added). К RD 


Peace is Possible к eee 


* Second, the possibility of peace 


с П t and non-inévitability of war: > 
movement but humanity as'a whole. - >~ 


-> Тһе aggressive nature of impe- 
rialism has not changed. Ви real 


‚ forces: have appeared that аге cap- 


able of foiling its. plan of aggression. 
War is not fatally -inevitable . ... the 
time is. past when the imperialists 


‘could decide at will whether there 
‘should. or should not be war ... 
‘Experience shows that it is possible 
` to combat effectively the local wars 
‘started by imperialism, and to stamp 
_out.the hotbeds of such wars. 


*The time has come when. the 


‘attempts of the imperialist aggres- 
‘sors ‘to start а world жат. сап be 
` curbed” (Ibid. pp. 17, 19-20, Empha- 


sis in original). : 


. ` Third, the forces which? make 
peace possible: ab 


с “For the first time in history, 


-war is opposed by great and organiz- 
:ed. forces: the mighty Soviet Union, 
"which now leads the world in the 
‘decisive branches of science: and 
'technology;. the entire socialist 


‘Union as a Chinese fifth -cólumn іп 
that country. This is àlso a prepa- 
ration to denounce the Soviet Union 
as a socialist country: which has 
‘degenerated into capitalism and 
thus procyre an alibi-in ‘advance for 
opportunist “anti Soviet alliances 
-with the. Western. countries. The 
.üttack on Comecon:and its plans 
for an international division of 
labour among the socialist coun- 
tries is similarly an attempt to in- 
flame nationalist passions in East 
and Central Europe and. gather .all 
anti-Soviet elements under the 
Chinese banner. . (Concluded) ` 


camp, which has placed its great 
political and material might at the 
service of peace; a-growing number 


-of peace-loving countries of Asia, 


Africa and Latin America which 
have a vital: interest in preserving 
peace; the international working 
class and its .organizations, above 
all . the Communist Parties; the 
national liberation . movement, of 


the peoples of the colonies and de- 


pendent countries; the world peace 
movement; and the neutral coun- 
tries which want no share in the 


. imperialist policy of маг and advo- 


cate . peaceful co-existence.. The 
policy of peaceful , co-existence is 
also favoured by a definite section 
of the bourgeoisie of the developed 
. capitalist countries, which. takes a 
sober view. of, the relationship of 
forces and of the dire consequences 
vof a modern war. The broadest 
possible united front of peace sup- 
porters, fighters against the imperia- 
list policy of aggression and war 
inspired by U.S. imperialism, is 


''essential to preserve world peace." 


(Ibid, рр. 202). .,. 


"Revolutionary ‘Implications 
'. Fourth, the revolutionary mean- 
ing of peaceful co-éxistence: 
“The foreign policy -of the socia- 
` list countries rest$ on the fitm foun- 
dation of the, Leninist principle of 
peaceful co-existence and economic 
competition. : In  comiditions of 
‘peace the socialist system increas- 
‘ingly reveals its advantages over 
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the capitalist system in all fields of 
economy, culture, science and tech- 
nology. '.... Peace is a loyal ally 
of sociálism; for time is working for 
socialism against capitalism. . . 

“The ‘co-existence’ of States with 
different social systems is a form of - 
class struggle between socialism and ' 
capitalism. In conditions of peace- 
ful co-existence `. favourable op- 
portunities * are; provided for ‘the 
development ofthe class struggle i in 
` the capitalist countries and the na- 
tional liberation movement of the 
peoples of the colonial and depen- 
dent countries.. In their turn the 
successes of the revolutionary class 
and national liberation - struggles 
promote peaceful - co-existence.” 
(Ibid, pp. 23. and 24-25). 

This understanding of the revó- 


lutionary. nature of peaceful co-exis- : 


tence is based on an assessment of - 


where the focus of world contradic-- 


tions lies today: “Тһе  develop- 
ment of. internal -relations in our 
day is determined by the struggle of 
the two social systems—the struggle 
of the forces of socialism, peace апі, 
democracy against the-forces of. 
imperialism, - reaction -and aggres- 
sion” (Ibid, p. 20). 

It is also based ori an assessment 


of the impact of socialist construc-. ~ 
tion on the developing forces of world ` 


revolution. “Тһе course of social 
development proves -right “Lenin’s 
prediction “that the countries of 
victorious socialism would influence 
the development of world revolu- 
tion chiefly by their economic con- 
struction. -The time is not far: off, 
when socialism’s share of world - 
production: will be greater than that 
of capitalism. .Capitalism will be. 
defeated in the. decisive sphere of 
human ` endeavour,’ the sphere . of 
material production.” ics p. 32. 


Not Status Quo: 

Fifth, that peaceful co-existence 
. did not mean the. reténtion of the 
international status quo was proved - 
by the programmes of- national- 
democratic'and anti-monopoly de- 
‘mocratic revolutions `` outlined - 
in the Moscow Statement and dwelt 
upon in the previous, instalment of 
this article. - 

This. fact of tecognition of the 
need for national and social revolu- 


tions is further, underlined by the > І 
` War—sacrifice—very swift building 


following formulation: “А new stage 
- has. begun in the development of the 
general crisis.of capitalism . . . This 


P ZEND Є: 


Socialism.” 
origina: 
Thus, ‘the: new line is based оп - 


.Chinese Revolution.“ shows, 


stage is distinguished by the fact that ` 
it has set in not as a result of the © 


world war; but, in the conditions of 
competition and struggle between 


| the two systems, an increasing change 
in the balance of forces in favour of 
Socialism, and a marked aggravation А 


of all the contradictions of imperia- 
lism. 

“Tt has taken place at a time when 
a successful Struggle by the peace- 
loving forces to ‘bring about and pro- 


mote peaceful co-existence has pre- - 
vented the. imperialists from under- . 


mining world peace by their ар- 
gressive actions, ` and in an atmos- 
phere of growing struggle by the 
broad masses of the people for de- 
mocracy, ` national: liberation. and 
Ubid, p. 8. ap kasiga in 


the two pillars of a broad world 

united front for peaceful co- 

` existence and a broad front o 

different kinds of revolutionary 

classes-for -social transforma- - 

‘tions in each country of the 

capitalist. world, with the social- 

4 ist camp paying chief attention 

. - to socialist construction, acting 

. as the bridge or ‘‘mediation’’ 

' (to borrow a term from dialecti- 

. eal: philosophy) between . these 
two fronts. ` 


Attitude of, CPC 


The CPC has carried on a long 


-and scarcely veiled polemic against 
- this new Communist line. ^ 


„Its first point of polemic-is that 


‘war should not be taken to be with- - 
‘out merit, although, it- would mean 
‘suffering., 


; Its -Long ‘Live lanan  (pulilish- 
ed in April 1960) proclaims that 
war . is to Фе opposed’ as it would 
impose: "enormous sacrifices on the ` 


2 people"; i But "should the. imperia- 


lists impose such sacrifices on the 
peoples .of various countries, we 
believe that,.just as the experience 
of the Russian Revolution and the - 
those 
sacrifices would’ be rewarded. On 
the debris of imperialism, the уіс- 
torious people ‘would create very 
swiftly a civilization thousands of ~ 


_ times higher than the capitalist sys- 
tem and a truly beautiful future for - 
_ themselves" (p. 22. Emphasis added). 


Thus, the CPC formula -is: 


of a new civilization. "With such а 


P ad one ‘ wonders why war 


` continue". 


“ 


should not be fought, vij peace 
should be the foremost task of all 
Communists. 

Its second point of polemic is^ 
directly to oppose the лём thesis | 
that in the new epoch wars: were до, 
longer inevitable, despite the conti- 
nued existence оЁ imperialismi. 

"Of course, whether or iot the 


imperialists will unleash. a- war is . 


not determined by us;- we are, after 
all, not their chief-of-staff . . . until 
the imperialist system. and the ex- 
ploiting classes come to an end, 
-wars of one kind or another will 
(Ibid, рр. 21 & 30). 

Thus, even today in the new 
epoch: war is inevitable, since it 
. depends on the chiefs-of-staff of the 
imperialists, Wine are not. t Communis- 
- ts! . H 


Missed- Truth” 


M 


РЕ 


` Its third point of. polemic: is-to __. 


reduce the Strategic concept of 
peaceful ^ co-existence to a 
:/tactical manoeuvre . to ‘expose’ 
-imperialism. 

“Imperialism. «always: has : 
tactics: the tactic of war апа. the- 
tactic of ‘peace’; therefore," the 
-proletariat and the people must, also 
use two tactics to deal with i imperia- 
- lism; the tactic: of exposing imperia- 
lism’s peace, fraud апа striving 
energetically ѓЃог ға · genuine .. world 


peace,-and the tactic of being. pré- - 


-pared to use a just war to end the 
imperialist unjust. war if and when 
imperialism should “unleash it.” 
(Ibid. p. 31). 

.Nowhere in this book. nor in all 
its subsequent voluminous writings 


- Y does the CPC mention that “peace 
~ is a loyal ally of socialism"; 


-that ` 
‘peaceful . co-existence- is “а form” 
of class struggle between socialism 
‚апа capitalism", that ‘‘in’conditions 
of peaceful co-existence, favourable 


opportunities are provided for the . 


development of class -struggle іп” 


ёге . 


| two^ 


А 


2 


. the capitalist countries and the'na- ‘ 
tional-liberation movement.. of thé 


people of colonial and dependent 
countries". 


Yet all this is there in . 


black and white in the Moscow . 


Statement, which the CPC 
and swears to défend. 

It. has, completely ‘missed the 
revolutionary implications of péace-- 


Signed т 


ful со-ехіѕіейсе and completely " 
underrated the revolutionary impact — 


of. peaceful ‘competition between 
the two social systems. 


"pole that the way to revolution. lies 


Е 


Hence, its . 
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through war or, at any rate, interna- 
tional political crisis bordering ‘on 
war. Can it blame anybody, then, 


for calling its policies Trotskyite? . 


. Its fourth point of polemic is 
the postulation of a narrow and 
restricted and seemingly- “revolu- 
tionary” international united’ front. 

The People’s Daily editorial of 
December 31, 1962: (“Тһе Differen- 
ces Between Comrade Togliatti and 
‚ Us") states: “The CPC holds that 
world peace can only be secured in 
the resolute struggle against iniperia- 
lism headed by the US, by constant- 
ly strengthening the socialist camp 
and by constantly strengthening the 
national and democratic movements 
. in Asia, Africa, Latin America, the 
.people's revolutionary struggle in 
various countries and the movement 
to defend world peace." 
Undoubtedly, the- strengthening 
and unity of all these forces is 
essential for the preservation of 
world peace. .Butthe Moscow State- 
ment had clearly mentioned, іп ad- 


dition to these forces (parenthetically - 


it had placed the Soviet Union in a 
Separate category, which Chinese 
arrogance now refused to acknow- 
ledge) certain others:‘ the peace- 
loving States of Africa, Asia and La- 
tin America; the neutral. countries; 
` a definite section of the bourgeoisie 
of the developed capitalist countries: 
These forces are conspicuous by their 
absence in the CPC’s ‘enumeration 
of the forces making peace possible. 


‘Intermediate Zone? > > - 
Its fifth point of polemic is the 


rather more positive formulation ' 


-—vwhich does not even so much as 
get a mention in the Moscow State- 
.ment—of what it calls the ‘inter- 
mediate zone’. j 

The basis of this concept is to be 
found in Mao Tse-tung’s interview 
with Anna Louise Strong in 1946. 
It is by an amplification and exten- 
sion of what Mao, said then that the 
CPC feels’ the international Com- 
. munist movement should be guided. 
' The Thought of Мао  Tse-tung 
should, thus, become the guiding 
ideology of the world movement 
and not the collectively worked out 
conclusions of the world conference 

of Communist Parties. 
In More on the Differences Bet- 


e 


ween Comrade :Togliatti and Us, the . 


CPC states: “In its quest for this 
unprecedentedly large empire, .US 
imperialism concentrates its efforts 


` perialist 


Basic Departure | 


primarily оп the immense interme- 
diate zone between the US and ѕосіа- 
list countries” -(р. 28, Emphasis 
added). | a 
Further, “the population of these 
areas in Asia, Africa and Latin 
America constitutes more than two- 
thirds‘ of the total population of the - 
capitalist world. The ever-mount- 
ing tide of revolution in these areas 
and the fight over them between the 
imperialist powers and between the 
new and old colonialists show that 
these areas are the focus of all the 
contradictions of the. capitalist world; 
it may also be said that they are the 
focus of world contradictions (pp. 
31-32. Emphasis added). 
~T Again, “іп a sense, the revolu- 
tionary cause of the 
proletariat as a whole hinges on the 
outcome of the peoples’ struggles 
in these regions, which-are inhabited 
by the overwhelming majority of the 
world’s population, as well as on: 
the acquisition of support from 
bri revolutionary struggles” (p. 
5). E 
.Finally, : “contradictions and 
clashes among the imperialist powers 
are objective facts, which are de- 


.termined by the nature of the im- 


perialist system. In terms of the 
interests of the imperialist powers, 
these contradictions and clashes are 
more pressing, moré direct, more 
immediate than their contradictions 
with the socialist countries" (p. 50, 
Emphasis added). 

` The focus of world contradic- 
tions, thus, is not that between the 


-tWo opposing world social systems. 


And, further, inter-imperialist con- 
tradictions are more pressing- than 
the contradictions between the im- 


camp. 


M 


In all conscience, is it possible 
for the CPC to deny that they are 
working for the revision of the most 
fundamental tenets of the Moscow 
Statement? Can it show- where 
in the Moscow Statement we can 
find. the concept of the inter- 
mediate zone? Or „that this is the 
focus of world contradictions? Or 
that inter-imperialist contradictions 
are the: most pressing contradictions 
jn the world today? 

Apart from this, can it be said 
that this concept more accurately 
sums up world reality and more 


international . 


camp and.the socialist - 


correctly outlines the tasks of the 


international . Communist move- 
ment than the Moscow Statement? 

The CPC has erred in its concept 
of tke intermediate zone by indis- 
criminately lumping together the 
countries with most diverse social 
and economic systems and with 
widely varying relationships with 
U:S. imperialists. 

This concept obliterates all dis- 
tinctions between imperialist States 
and the anti-imperialist indepen- 
dent, non-aligned States. Yet .the , 
contradiction between thé imperialist 
States and non-aligned States is one 
of the most important contradictions 


сіп the world. No Socialist State 


can afford to gloss over this contradic- 


"tion. . 


This concept leads to the logical 
conclusion that contradictions 
between, say, U.S. and U.K. 
imperialists are more pressing and 
exercise a greater influence on world 
developments than, say, the contra- 
dictions between both these powers 
айа the Soviet Union. Can the CPC . 
state that, for example, this approach 
helps us to better appreciate such 
developments as the arms.race, the 
aggression against Cuba, the inter- 
vention in Laos, the Berlin problem 
and so on? Can the CPC state 
that these. inter-imperialist contra- 
dictions exercise more influence on 
world developments. than, say, the 
space race or the rates-of economic 
growth of the two opposed social 
systems ? 


қ = 
Trotskyite : 

Above all, the CPC's line is the 
familiar Trotskyite one of instigat- 
ing “revolutions” in the capitalist 
world, more especially in Africa, 
Asia and Latin America, as the 
main task of the Socialist States. 

It obviously attaches very little 
importance to the revolutionary in- 
fluerice exercised by the economic 
construction in the Socialist coun- 
tries on the Asian, African and. 
Latin American peoples. It  ob- 
viously undervalues the manner in 
which, time and again, the Soviet 
Union has prevented the export of 
counter-revolution to these áreas. 
It obviously overlooks the fact that; 
revolutions and national liberation 
movements are, in the last analysis, - 


'the product of the internal contra- 


dictions of a given country. 
The CPC's line, on the one hand, 


encourages Bonapartism on the: part 
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of the Socialist States and, .on ‘the | 

other,- reckless adventurism -on the 

part of the revolutionary forces in. 

the Asian, African and Latin Ameri- ` 

can region, in the belief that the 

Socialist States аге ready to rush in 
` and "liberate". 


Péaceful Transition 

Another point of. differénce' bet- 
ween the dogmatists and the creative 
Marxists:turns round the celebrated 
thesis ofthe possibility of. peaceful 
transition to socialism.. 


struggle will depend not so much on. 
the proletariat as on thé: resistance’ 
put up by the reactionary circles to 
the will of the overwhelming maj ority 
of the people, on those circles using 
force at one or other stage of struggle 
for socialism.: / 

7 “The ` possibility of one or an- 
other way to socialism depends on - 
the concrete ‘conditions .in each. 
country": (рғ. 21-22—Emphasis 

added). : 

"Thus, there-was no question’ of 
abandoning the revolutionary: path 


‚ The auth oritative formulation of t9 socialism, no quéstion‘of postulat- 
-ing the winning of-socialism through - 


this thesis is to be found іп the 1957 
Moscow Declaration, ...which . was 
repeated verbatim-in the 1960 Mos- 
: cow Statement. A long quotation 
‘ may, therefore, be forgiven. 
“Today, i in a number. of capitalist 
countries, the working class headed. 
by its vanguard has the opportunity, 
given.a united working class and 
popular front or other, workable 
- forms of.agreement and political” 
. cooperation between the different” 
parties and public organisations, to ` 
unite a majority of the people, win 
. state power without civil war and 


exclusive use of the ballot box and 


parliament, no question of cherish- 


ensure the transfer of the basic means.. 


of production to the. bands of the 
people. Relying on the -majority 
of the people. and decisively re- 
buffing the opportunist elements in- - 
capable of relinquishing the policy.. 
of comipromise with the capitalists.: 
and landlords, the working class 
can defeat the reactionary, 
popular forces, secure a firm majority, 
in parliament, transform’ parliament ` 


zanti- ` 


from an instrument serving the class - 


. intezests of the bourgeoisie into an 
instrument serving the working peo-- 
ple, launch ап” 'extra-parliamentary | 

mass struggle,’ smash the resistance . 


\ 


of the reactionary forces ала cřëate ` 
the necessary conditions for'peáce?' 


ful realisation of the socialist fevolu- ^ 


tion. All this will be possible only - . 
by broad and ceaseless development . 
of the class struggle of the worker- 


-peasant masses and the urban middle . 


strata against big monopoly capital, 
against reaction, for profound social 
reforms, for peace and socialism. 
“Іп the event of the exploiting 
classes resorting to violence against 
the people, the possibility of non- 
peaceful transition. should be borne 
in mind. Leninism teaches, and ex- 
perience confirms, that the ruling 


classes never relinquish power volun- - 


tarily. In ‘this case, the degree . of 
bitterness and the forms. of the ‘Class 
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ing. illusions that the ‘ruling class‘ 


‘would voluntarily relinquish power. 


What was beirig empliasized was. 
that іп the. new:epoch, new 'possibi- 
lities had developed;- - possibilities 
favourable -to the’ working class. 
What was being underlined was that 
the working class did not have these 
possibilities earlier, i.e., in the time 
of Lenin.. New forms:of transition 
to socialism were now available. 
Tísurrection and civil war were now 
not the only forms of .transition to 
socialism open to the working class, 

: Earlier, as.Lenin had emphasised, 
the forces of international capital 
were stronger than the forces of the 
world working class, making foreign 
intervention and civil war inevitable 
realities. .Earlier, the alliance for 
the.socialist revolution consisted of 
the working class and the poor 
peasantry. Now, іп the new epoch, 
it is international capital that is the 
weaker of -the two contenders and, 
thanks to the growth.of the power of 
attraction of socialism as well as the 
further growth of monopoly capita- , 
lism, ‘the, alliance for socialism broa- 
dens to include all sections of the 
working peasantry, the working 
ze! gente and the urban middle’ 
` strata.- 2,5 - 


New Epoch йшй - 

The CPC took up arms against 

this'new approach in its Long Live 
Leninism and has not conceded an 
inch since. Its method was to use 
quotations from Lenin written at a 
time when the new epoch.had not 
come into being. 

“How shall we conceive of the 
proletarian socialist revolu-- 
tion? 

“Тп order to answer this question, 
we must quote Lenin again. Let. 


by the- People's. Daily ` 


us read . the following passage by 
him: “Not: a single great revolution 
in history has ever been carried out 
without a ‘civil war and no serious 
Marxist will believe it possible to 
make the transitión from capitalism 
to ‘socialism. without a civil. war.’ 

"These words of Lenin ‘explain 
the position very clearly. . 

*Whenever an opportunity for 
‘peaceful development ofthe revolu- 
tion' presents, itself, the Communists 
must firmly seize-it, as Lenin did, 
so as to realise the aim of socialist 
revolution. However, this sort of 
opportunity . is'always,-in Lenin’s, 
Words, ‘an extraordinarily rare op- 


- portunity in ‘the history. of social- 


ism.’ " (pp. 30 and `39);` 

` This viewpoint was uhderliried 
editorial 
of December 3T, 1962: Whenever 
the possibility for peaceful transition - 


` occurs in a given ‘country, thé-Com-. 


munists should strive for its realisa- 
tion. After all, possibility and rea- 
‘lity, the wish’ and its fulfilment are 
two different things. -Hitherto, his- 


_tory has not witnessed a single examp- , 


le of peaceful transition. from capi- 
talism to socialism” (p. 24). ` 


' Unbridgeable Gap 


The last'argument sounds very. 
odd. No socialist revolution Һай. - 
taken place before 1917. How could ` 


it have been said to have been іпеуіз. E 


table, by both Marx and .Lenin?' 
The^assessment ОЁ the balance of 


` class forces, hature of class alliances, 


the presence or absence of democratic 
institutions. and : traditions—such ' 
are the questions to be gone into and’ 


not .whether there have been prece- 


dents. 

The crux of the question ог, 
rather, the dividing line. is between 
those ‘who hold. that. there are new . 
possibilities, in the: new epoch, -of 
new forms. of transition “and those 
who hold that there'is nó new €poch ` 
and no new possibilities and’ по new 
forms of transition. 


- 


Any inipartial reader of the Mos--- ! 


cow- documents’ formulations оп 


-peaceful transition and those of the- 


СРС will agree that there is an'un- 
Ba oe gap between the two. 


The latest letter from не: ‘Central 
Committee of the CPC, apart from - 
repeating all the previous. items ‘of 
its. dogmatic-adventurist line analys- ` 
ed above, carries its Trotskyite line : 


‚ (Continued on page 19) 
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А BROKEN IMAGE 


Tale of A Tall-Story. Ambassador 


MANY of ‘those aie welcomed 
Professór John Kenneth Gal- 
braith to New Delhi as his country’s 
ambassador three years ago are 
greeting his impending departure .' 
with unalloyed relief. 
Galbraith’s ambassadorship, to 


‘the disappointment of his egghead- 


ed admirers, is a warning against 
carrying do-goodism too far. His 
excessive zeal to impress the Indians - 
with the boundless affection that the 
people and administration of the 


- United States nurture for this coun- 


try has rebounded, with unpleasant 
consequences for him. i 
Doubtless with the best of in- 
tentions, Galbraith has for three 
years dangled tantalizingly before 
the Indian Government and public 
rosy visions of the speedy erection of 
a giant steel mill at Bokaro which 


“would not only produce steel more 


efficiently and cheaply than other 
plants of its kind in this -country 
but would also be a standing monu- 
ment to the keenness of his govern- 
ment to promote the industrializa- 
tion of under-developed countries. 

Such a monument was doubly 
necessary because Washington has 
between 1950 and 1962 given the* 
nations of South-East Asia апа the 


77 Far East $6,200 million in economic 


aid against $15,000 million in mili- 
tary aid. Thus 82 per cent of its 
spending in these regions was to 
support military forces, compared 
with a mere 17 per cent to promote 
economic welfare. 


Bitter Pill : 

Having aroused Indian expecta- 
tions to a high pitch with his elo- 
quent assurances, Galbraith has now 
been reduced to the humiliation of 
swallowing his own words and ad- 
mitting, on the eve of his-leaving the 
country, that he is “not wholly 
pessimistic? about U.S. assistance 
for the project. 


As a trifling consolation for this : 


let-down, Не has mentioned U.S. 
help for the Tarapur atomic power 
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station. 
All fold, the professor" S excur- 
sion into diplomacy has neither been 


happy for himself nor for those with 


whom: he came into contact in an 
official capacity. The transfer from 
the, sedate, elm-girdled cloisters of 
Harvard to the garish and exciting 
merry-go-round, of international 
politics seems to have upset his 
scholarly equilibrium. 


Lime Light. 


Apart from developing a delu- | 


sion that he was some kind^of a 
wise uncle to the Indian Government 
whose duty it was to proffer advice 
on affairs of state whether it was 
solicited or not, after a modest start, 
in which he described himself as a 
humble learner, Long John Galbraith 
acquired an uncontrollable Hirst 
for newspaper publicity. 

According to an American news- 
paperman who -viewed with great 
disfavour the ambassador and his 
doings, as most Americans I have 
met, in Delhi do, his urge for the 
limelight out-did that of a fading 
Hollywood star. ' 


The.Indian press by and large. 


nobly co-operated with Galbraith 
in his quest. Not the least of the 
public and private activities of the 
ambassador and his good lady 
escaped its notice. No photograph 
of the arrival at or departure from 
Palam airport of a VIP—non-Com- 
munist—was ‘complete, in the opinion 
of some Indian newspaper editors, 
without Galbraith hovering in the 
wings, overtopping àll other persons 
by a full head. 

Can one forget the rail yatra, 
remindful of the viceregal magni- 
ficencé of the Curzonian era, which 


‘he planned and executed a year ago? 
_ Only a few. days ago a New Delhi 


newspaper frontpaged him pressing 


а goat to his bosom in Ladakh, 


where he had gone with his wife to 
speak a word of cheer to the jawans 
facing the Chinese in that mountai- 
nous wilderness. (Incidentally, was 


this trip really necessary, leaving 
aside its publicity angle?) 

Another journal obligingly re- 
corded, complete with picture, 
that. a e Galbraiths would move 
aroufid the Capital in a victoria 
when they made farewell calls on 
their friends. Could any  grey- 
flannelled Madison Avenue execu- 
tive have thought up a smarter pub- 


- licity gimmick? 


But all these incidentals will 
not blur the damaging image of his 
faux pas on Bokaro. Thousands of 
simple Indians who never had the 
privilege of hearing this gentleman 
expound learnedly the economics of 
an affluent society, and its obliga- 
tions towards опа иелі ones, his 
exposition interspersed with pro- 
fessorial wit at the right places, will 
remember Long John as a very tall 
man who told taller tales. 


TIDI 





MOSCOW DIALOGUE 

(Continued from page 18) 
to the logical end. -It now accuses 
the CPSU leadership of adopting 
a Programme, some of the essential 
elements of which will lead to the 
restoration of capitalism - in the 
Soviet Union, just as Tito’s revisio- 
nist Programme is said to have res- 

tored capitalism in Yugoslavia. 
Trotsky had postulated that if 
the CPSU did not adopt his view 
of the ñeed to instigate world revo- 
lution capitalist restoration would 
be inevitable and that, therefore, in 
order to “save” the socialist gains 
anothér uprising against the Stalin 
leadership was the first duty of all 

“true” Communists. 


The CPC in our day has: repeated 
Trotsky's policy: and, Trotsky's call. 
The Central Committee of the CPSU 
has to be overthrown by “genuine 
Marxist-Leninists inside and outside 
the Party” if socialism and its ad- 
vance.are to be preserved. 


The fate and the place of Trotsky 
and the Troskyites are well known 
to all Communists. Will this be the 
fate and the place of the present 
leadership of the CPC? Not 
necessarily, since the epoch is new 
and the Communist movement far 
more mature and rich in the power 
of aiding its mistaken detachments. 

"Patience and time, time and 
patience" as Tolstoy made Kutuzov. 


say before Boroning, 
ж 
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PAKISTAN LETTER 





The Boiling Point 


by A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


AN increasingly aggressive posture 
towards India has been the key- 
note of Pakistan’s policies ever since 
the -breakdown of the recent series 
of Indo-Pak talks. . 
Mr. Bhutto’s “press conference 
in New’ Delhi immediately after 
the curtain came down on the last 
scene of the drama—or was it a 
farce?—of ~ Indo-Pak negotiations 
had itself struck quite an ominous 
note. 


against Indian leaders reminded 


one of the rabid speeches that used ` 


te be made by some of the old 
League leaders in the pre-partition 
days. 

That conference has been fol- 
lowed by a number of other pro- 
vocative acts. The  categorical re- 
fusal to agree to a no-war pact, 
the clear hint that Pakistan did not 
consider itself bound by the Cease 
Fire line were by themselves suffi- 
ciently indicative of the aggressive 
mood of Pakistan's rulers.” But 
even more blatant acts were to come. 


The Jehad Cry 


The leaders of Azad Kashmir. 


have been singled out for ihe role 
of creating tension. A day after 
the official announcement of the 
end of the talks a deputation of 
tribesmen met the Commissioner of 
the Peshawar Division of -West 
Pakistan, They requested that 
permission might be given to them 
to start a jehad for the liberation of 
their: Muslim brethren from Indian 
domination. ' я 

“We withdrew from Kashmir 
on a clear assurance that the people 
of Kashmir would be allowed to 
decide their future through a free 
and impartial plebiscite’, they told 
the Commissioner. “Since it has 
been proved beyond doubt that 
Indian rulers mean to continue their 
forcible occupation of the State, 
we cannot remain silent spectators 
of Indian atrocities on the Kashmiri 
people and would request the Go- 
vernment to join the people in the 
struggle for freedom against Indian 
oppression”, they added. 


^ 
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The venom that he spouted, 


Since then hardly a day passes 


_’ When similar statements by leaders 


of Azad Kashmir are not made. 

Even President Ayub, throwing 
all caution to the winds, ‘stated in a 
meeting: “India is building up 
her armed strength not to protect 
its borders against China but as part 
of its imperialist move to swallow 
its neighbours including Pakistan. 
We are always prepared to face 
India, whatever may be their armed 
strength....” 


Diplomatic Moves . 


A number of diplomatic moves 
have also been made by Pakistan’s 
rulets calculated to isolate India and 
build up an anti-Indian alliance. 
Even though these moves have, by 
and large, failed to achieve their 
objective, the intentions of the Go- 
vernment are quite unmistakable. 

President Ayub's visit to Nepal, 
the resumption of diplomatic rela- 
tions with Afghanistan, the invita- 
tion to Dr. Soekarno of Indonesia 
all fit into the pattern. 

But none of these countries have 
agreed to take up an ayowedly 
anti-India position. Nor have 
any of them taken up a stand іп 
support of Pakistan on the issue of 
Kashmir. Afghanistan’s resump- 
tion of diplomatic relations has been 
qualified by the statement that 
Afghanistan has not given up her 
support to the Pukhtoonistan de- 
mand. 

The pathetic eagerness with 
which President Ayub tried to woo 
the-Indonesian President reflected 
the desperate state to which Pakis- 
tan’s rulers have been driven. After 
the Chinese attack on India they 
had thought Kashmir was within 
their grasp. India needed American 
and British military aid. The 
Western powers had only to apply 
the squeeze on India and Kashmir 
would fall into their hands like a 
ripe fruit, Pakistan's leaders felt. 
But it did not work out that way. 

The complete failure of Pakis- 
tani diplomacy over Kashmir has 
dealt a severe blow to the prestige 


of Pakistan's present leaders. They 
must score a success somewhere if 
they have to carry on. Apart from 
the pact with China, ‘hey have 
uptil now achieved nothing concrete. 


would, Peking hoped, result in an 
extension of the Peking-Pindi axis 
to Jakarta. 

Dr. Soekarno's response to Field- 
Marshal Ayub's overtures was, how- 
ever, another great disappointment. 

eyond expressing hopes that the 
dispute over Kashmir would be 
settled peacefully in the interests 
of the unity of the Asian powers the 
joint communique did not say any- 
thing in support of the Pakistani 
claim. i 

. Another proposal mooted by 
President Ayub in recent weeks has 
been the scheme of a confederation 
of Afghanistan, Iran and Pakistan. 
If President Ayub could have 
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The talks with President Soekarno - 


brought it about, it would have . 


represented a great triumph for 
him. As the largest, most populated 
and well developed of the three, 


‘Pakistan would undoubtedly have 


been the dominant partner in the 


` combine: 


Pan-Islamic Bogey | 
Moreover, the slogan of Pan- 
Islamism has had an attraction for 
a section of the Pakistani masses 
for quite a long time and this could 
have been held up as a partial ful- 
filment of the age-old dream of 
certain visionaries in Pakistan. 
. President Ayub, probably, got 
inspiration for the Confedera- 


tion idea from a proposal made in ` 


the CENTO some years earlier for 
‘a free trade zone between Pakistan, 
Iran and Turkey. Iran and Turkey 


* did. not stand to gain anything from 


it and have not shown any eagerness 
for it. Consequently it never got 
beyond the discussion stage. 


In any case even this Confedera- 


tion scheme has ended in smoke. 
Afghanistan has clearly rejected 
the idea stating that it stands by 
non-alignmeni and would not like 


to join a bloc and lose its indepen- 
have 


dence. Afghanistan’s rulers 
shown a shrewd appréciation of the 
realities of the present-day world 
and have been playing their cards 
well. President Ayub must have been 
indulging in wishful thinking if he im- 
agined he could trap them into surren- 
dering their sovereignty and playing 
a second fiddle to Pakistan. 


ч 


; ж 
б MAINSTREAM- 


The budget presented to the 

National Assembly on June 8 was 
< another reflection of the aggressive 
posture adopted by Pakistan after 
the failure of the Indo-Pak talks. 
Mr. Shoaib, Finance Minister, made 
no secret of the fact that the accent 
in the budget was on Defence. 

It has been officially stated that 
Defence will absorb about 51 per 
cent of the current expenditure. 
The actual figure will represent an 
even larger percentage because other 
items such as the Rs. 15 crores 
earmarked for contingency expenses 
will also be consumed. by defence. 


Presenting his budget, Mr. Shoaib 
stated that Pakistan had to face the 
“danger from India’ and called 

^ upon the people to make sacrifices 
for this purpose. 

The Budget proposals envisage 
a total expenditure of Rs. 209.99 

~ crores for current expenditure and 
Rs. 373.89 crores for capital ex- 
penditure. New taxes have been 
imposed which are expected to 
yield a revenue of Rs. 30 crores. 
A number of Opposition speakers 
in the Assembly have pointed out 
that the Government will get more 
by way of taxes in this one year than 
they have got since Pakistan came 
into being. 

The bulk of the taxes are indi- 


rect. One member pointed out 
that the wealthy classes would 
` pay only Rs. 2 crores out of 


the thirty crores that the new taxes 
would fetch. Prices of cigarettes, 
sugar, sweetmeats and bakery pro- 
ducts, bulbs, woollen textiles, shoe 
polish and a number of other articles 
of daily necessity have already gone 
up. Transport charges have also 
risen because of the duties on 
diesel oil. Furnace oil is another 
item that has been subjected to heavy 
excise duties and this is likely to 
push up the electricity charges. 


People Dazed 

This massive dose of taxation 
has dazed the people. A popular 
comment going the rounds in Pakis- 
tan's bazaars is that three natural 
calamities have hit the country 
in recent weeks : the cyclone, the 
sectarian riots and the budget. 

Ina growing 
taxes might not have led to any dis- 
astrous results; but, in the present 
state of Pakistan’s economy, the 
burden of the new budget may well 
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economy such ' 


prove ruinous. The Economic 
Survey Report of Pakistan which 
has been just published reveals that 
national income in 1962-63 rose 
by only 1.1 per cent. The increase in 
population, however, was as much as 
2.2 per cent. The per capita in- 
come has, as a result, fallen from 261 
in the previous year to 259 in 1962-63. 


A natural consequence of this 
is that there is now a greater de- 
pendence on foreign aid than ever 
before. The bulk of foreign aid 
is, of course, U.S. aid. 


Jilted Lover . 
This fact should, incidentally, 
dispose of all speculations about 
whether Pakistan is really moving 
towards non-alignment and away 
from ' CENTO and SEATO. Pakis- 
tan’s anti-American demagogy is 
not taken seriously by anyone within 
Pakistan or within the USA, des- 
pite the fact that some of Pakis- 
tan’s leaders do thunder against the 
“perfidy” of the Western powers. 


One Opposition speaker in the 
Assembly described the behaviour 
of the Government very aptly when 
he stated that Pakistan’s tantrums 
remained one of a jilted lover. Pa- 
kistan is too deeply committed to 
the Western bloc to be able to break 
away from it unless there is a major 
upheaval in Pakistan. Even Op- 
position leaders are aligned to the 
West with few notable exceptions 
like Maulana Bhasani who sincerely 
desires that Pakistan should be 
non-aligned. ` Mr. | Suhrawardy, 
leader of his party, is quite openly 
pro-American. 


At the same time, the recent pos- 
tures of Pak Government have 
emboldened quite a few to come out 
with open criticism of America. 
An Opposition leader demanded the 
screening of the Army personnel 
to find out how far they were 
corroded by American influence. 


Even President Ayub has not been 
spared. Now that he has joined a 
political party and become a two- 
anna member of the Conventionist 
Muslim Leage he has lost his halo 
and joined the ranks of ordinary 
mortals. The scandalous affairs 
of the Gandhara Industries which 
have been made over to President 
Ayub's son, Gauhar Ayub, have 
been brought up again and again 
in the Assembly. Ministers who 


tried to defend him were practically 
shouted down. 


East Pakistan's Struggle 


On the whole, the budget debate 
has reflected the growing maturity 
of democratic opinion in Pakistan. 
The inhibitions have all gone and 
rank and file members of the Assemb- 
ly have begun to hit out against 
the ruling party in a way that would 
not have been believed possible even 
an year earlier. As usual it is mem- 
bers from East Pakistan who have 
been most vehement їп their 
attacks. One member from the 
East Wing characterised the present 
rule as a form of slavery imposed 
on the province of East Pakistan 
and spoke about the struggle for 
liberation of the people of that re- 
gion from the domination of the 
Pakistanis. Another speech in the 
budget debate referred to “two 
economics" of West & East Pakis- 
tan and warned: "the gulf of dif- 
ferences between the two wings 
will continue to widen and a time 
may come when the efforts to 
bridge it would be too late." 

It is however not merely from 
the angle of, East-West disparity 
that the Government's economic 
policies have been criticised. The 
speeches have reflected a growing 
urge for social justice if not for any 
clearly formulated socialism. The 
increasing growth of cartels in Pakis- 
tan's economy and their link-up with 
the bureaucracy have been exposed. 
The twenty familes who dominate 
Pakistan's economy and control 
Rs. 300 crores out of Rs. 370 crores 
that represent the total deposits 
of banks have come in for repeated 
attacks. The whole racket of cor- 
ruption that goes under the name of 
Administration in the country has 
now begun to stink so badly that 
it has become a topic of common 
talk in Pakistan. 

The leaders of Pakistan have been 
repeating ad nauseam that no danger 
threatens them. from China. The 
real danger is from India. But the 
common people of Pakistan are not 
prepared to take that seriously. 
Under the circumstances the military 
postures of the leaders are causing 
growing resentment in the country. 
And now that theaggressive mood 
of the rulers of the country has 
taken the shape of tex burdens 
popular discontent has begun to 
reach the boiling point. 
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BOGUS HUNDI RACKET...(Continued from page 8) 


at some point of time; and sitice all 
the Hundiwallas are bogus, it be- 
comes impossible to keep up the 
story for good. As a result, busi- 
nessmen began coming down with 
disclosures. And so more and 
more names of Hundiwalas and 
Hundi loans came to be black-listed 
_ by the Income Tax Department. 
But only black-listed, nothing 
more. The Income Tax Depart- 


ment cannot touch them because 


any attempts to make ‘assessments 
of their “income” on the basis of 
Hundi “loans” released by them 
would be useless. These persons 


having no tangible assets would be 


served with assessment demands 
which would never be paid; in other 
words, these would be mere paper 
demands. As far as prosecution is 
concerned, the evidence which the 
Income Tax authorities can substan- 
tiate is of such an inferential nature 
-that conviction, even after a protrac- 
ted and expensive process, would be 
almost impossible. 

Besides, these dare-devil racke- 
teers are prepared to accept minor 
punishiments, and then again join the 
racket after changing their names 
and addresses. Unless there is a 
stringent deterrent, the Income Tax 
authorities—as many of them will 





most probably confess—are reduced 
to the position of pathetic specta- 
tors of an open- racket legalising 
black money and, in the bargain, 
cheating the Government of income 
tax. Unless the law is changed 
giving heavy sentences for offences 


of this kind, a mere six month's or а. 


year's conviction can hardly scare 
away such a gang of big-money rac- 
keteers. 


Honest Lender 


Itis not the Income Tax Depart- 
ment alone which is a helpless victim 
of this racket of bogus Hundies. 
The genuine Hundi market has been 
very adversely affected by this racket. 
Even businessmen who have been 
taking genuine loans and have been 
scared because of the investigation 
of the Inconie Tax Department— 
and there being no ready method to 
distinguish the racketeer from the 
genuine businessman except after a 
detailed enquiry—considerable har- 
rassment has already been caused to 
some of the honest businessmen as 
well as some Hundi merchants. In 
fact, a number of representations 
have been sent on this question to 
the Ministry of Finance by the 
moneylenders' associations. 

It is time the Finance Ministry 


ARAB UNITY AND THE ARAB LEFT...(Continued from page 11) 


and the Baath. At that time the 
latter, taking advantage of its own 
popularity in Syria and Jordan and 
-the support of Nasser, could manage 
to hold back the Communists. At 
that time its total support for the 
slogan of Arab unity paid dividends. 


support. Now it is strong enough 
to stand on its own legs and is even 
determined to fight Nasser. How- 
ever, its leaders have not ignored the 
slogan of Arab unity, and the first 
political act of the new regimes in 
Syria and Iraq was to proclaim their 





wakes up and takes drastic action to 
burst this racket. The enormity 
of the fraud. can be. realised from its 
dimension. There are between 500 
to 600 such racketeers operating in 
Bombay and each of them has a 


2 


turnover of Rs. 50 lakhs to Rs. one 7 


сгосеіп the bank accounts. Divid- 
ing this by four (because that is the 
number of times a. year a normal 
Hundi rotates), the black money 
injected into the books of business- 
men ranges from Rs. 15 to 25 lakhs 
per racketeer. Thus , the quantum 
of black money which has been 
brought.into business by this means 
can safely be put, on a conservative 
estimate, at more than Rs. 100 
crores. ; ) 


Morarji То Explain 

When Sri Morarji Desai has not 
hesitated to impose heavy tax bur- 
dens and extract more by way of 
Compulsory Deposits, how is it 
that this blatant, daylight racketeer- 
ing involving Rs. 100 crores escapes 
his notice? Will the Finance Minis- 
try come out with an explanation 
before the public why it has slept 


over this racket—despite the full 


knowledge of its working by its own 
Income Tax Department—and take 
immediate steps to destroy this 
fantastic racket? 


unity. Now its 
especially its hindrance to the im- 
plementation of the Cairo agree- 
ment—has disgraced it. 


The Arab Communists can 


hesitation—and, . 


take advantage of this tactical gain, . 
and thereby gain the initative they ~ 


had lost. 
FRANKLY SPEAKING 
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We have pleasure in announcing that the Government 
of India have recognised our firm as an EXPORT | 
HOUSE in recognition of our past experience and 
performance. 


The facilities that go with this recognition will 
. enable us to surpass our past achievements which 
we are indeed pledged to do. 


| 

; 

5 

3 

5 
We take this opportunity to thank all our patrons 
and business associates for their co-operation over: 
all these years without which it would not have been 

possible to earn this distinction.’ We know that we е $ 

` can continue to count on this co-operation and pa- > | 
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tronage to excel our performance from year to year. E 


NAVA BHARAT ENTERPRISES PRIVATE LIMITED 


(Recognised Export House by the Government of India) 
0-18, DEFENCE COLONY, NEW DELHI-3 
| Phone : 72509 


А Exporters of Tobacco, Coir Goods, Tea, Spices, Essential - Oils, Engineering 
Goods and many other commodities. ` " 


Importers of Ball Bearings, Gas Cylinders, Complete Manufacturing Plants etc. 
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Metric capacity measures. are. now v compulsory | 

in trade. throughout. the country. е Тһе 

kilogram -and “the metre became compulsory 

last year; thus. the metric ‘system of weights 

and measures is. now the only legal system in 

India. e The simplicity of the metric system 

will be obvious. if you use the units (litre, 
..metre and kilo) as they are, for their intrinsic AES 
= value. . ө Шо not. equate metric measures to Р 
i old. к like" ‘seer, viss Of. ollock. ОУ. 
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GALBRAITH DEBATE. 


THE attack -on Professor Gal- 
braith by “TIDI” in the Scrap 
Book (Mainstream, July. 13) for com- 
mitting a “faux pas on Bokaro” 
("having aroused: Indian expecta- 
tions to a high pitch with: his elo- 
quent assurances, Galbraith has 
now „been reduced to the humilia- 
tion of swallowing tis own words 
....”) is, to say the least, extremely 
uncharitable. - 
The writer has missed the signi- 
ficance of Professor Galbraith's fight 
for a public sector steel plant in 
India. It is a fight which anvbody 
conversant with the inner tensions of 
New Frontiers Washington is aware 
of. The Professor, it should be 
noted, has never deviated from kis 
conviction that an under-developed 
country needs a strong public sector 
controlling basic industries if it 
has to embark on a large-scale pro- 
gramme .of industriaiization.. This 
provided common ground for him 
with the Soviet and Polish economists 
- Who were consulted at the formative 
stage of the crucial Plan-frame 
ОҒ our Second Five-Year Plan. 
Consistent with this stand, Prof. 
Galbraith in his ambassadorial ca- 


pacity tried to convince Washirig--- 


ton about the urgency of aiding in 
the setting up of the public sector 
-steel plant at Bokaro. ‘It was no 
doubt a Herculean job, considering 
the fact that he was trying to seek 
aid for a public sector project from 
the classic home of Free Enterprise. 
Besides, the Dulles hangover. still 
being strong in Washington, it could 
hardly be an easy job for an Ameri- 
can Ambassador to extract a commit- 
_ment from his government ‘for a 
State-owned project in a non- 
aligned country. . - 
Prof. Galbraith's job 
‘made easier by the powerful Indian 
Big Business lobby that has not yet 
* given up the fight for a steel plant 
in the private sector—the Birla move 
for a consortium with the Kaisers 
— in which some of the top ICS 
figures have taken a .particularly 
` keen interest and for which at least 
- some of them canvassed rather con- 
spicuously. If the confidential files 
on the Bokaro negotiations are ever 


‘the era since 


was not ` 


.of Goa and Kashmir—but 
should not blind us to the fact that 
he did introduce something new 


made public, Prof. Galbraith's loyalty 
to the concept of public sector 
wil be enhanced more than that 
of some of the official representa- 
tives of the Government that has 
set the socialist pattern as its goal. 

At the same time, Prof. Galbraith 
has always stood for efficiency in 
the public sector. His famous 
characterization of 
sector planning as “Post Office 
Socialism” underlines his insistence 
on proper priorities and on efficiency 
in management. With all his stric- 
tures on public sector deficiencies. 
his report—made at the request of 
the Government of India—could 
hardly be-exploited by the Free 
Enterprise critics of the public 


"sector. Prof. Galbraith was totally 
unimpressed by our reliance on the 


{CS bureaucrats to run our State- 
owned industries and his “off-the- 
record" description of the directors 
of one of our public sector concerns 
as “ICS Maharajahs" deserves the 
applause of every socialist. 

In the current world. of fast. 


changing values, the old digits are- 


not always a sure guide for appraisal 
of personalities or situations. One 
has to understand that just as in the 
Communist camp serious rethinking 
has led to healthy re-examination 
of old concepts and has unleashed 
а crusade against dogmatism, so 
in the West too, alert minds are 
venturing on to unorthodox pas- 


tures discarding many of the outworn 


values of the capitalist system. 
Here lies the significance of the 
New Frontiers as throwing open new 


' possibilities in the West as Khrush- 
‘chev unorthodoxy has already done 


in the East. 

It is in this background that an 
outstanding intellect like Galbraith 
—justly regarded as the Keynes of 
World War II—has 
to be judged. It is true that, as 
American Ambassador, Galbraith 
had to carry -out the onerous duty 
of putting across some of the 
points of view of his government 


. completely out of tune «ith Indian 


iealities and smacking of the old 
Dullesian diplomacy—-as in the case 
that 


in the Kennedy diplomacy, namely, 
respect for non-alignment and mis- 
givings about the wisdom of relying 
on military alliances. The break- 
away from McCarthyism at home 


our public’ 
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and Dullesism abroad that the 
Kennedy era stands for today finds 
its able champions in men like Ros- 


. tow, Robert Kennedv and Galbraith. 


Ít is no accident that an extreme 
Right-wing - Indian leader recentlv 
complained to a visiting American 
VIP against Prof. Galbraith as eat- . 
ing out of Nehru's hand, since 


-Right Reaction in India today has’ 


more in common with Right Re- 
publicanism in the U.S. than with 
the Kennedv egg-head approach. 


The recognition of the emerging 
reality is the hall-mark of objective 
appraisal without which no forward- 
looking politics can nrake headway. 


New Delhi NAGARJUN 
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NEGOTIATED in secrecy, signed without the 


usual ceremony, and announced in the. most cryptic 
manner, All India Radio’s agreement with the Voice 
‘of -America is a humiliating document whose foul 
odour will fill the air for years to come. For, it is much 
more than a mere commercial agreement to sell air 
time for a consideration; it is an attempt, deliberate 
or otherwise, to sell our cherished sovereignty for the 
proverbial mess of pottage. 


The known provisions of the-agreement are these : 
the U.S.A. will give India a high-powered - transmitter 
and ancillary equipment in all worth Rs. 1 crore. Pay- 
ment for this is to be in kind. For three hours each 
day, during the peak listening period, the transmitter 
will be available to the Americans to relay the brazen 
propaganda in which Voice of America specializes. 


India’s policy of keeping aloof from the two power . 


blocs and their cold war is well known and respected 


all over the world. This policy of scrupulous .non-: 


alignment has been the sheet-anchor of all our efforts 


in the last decade and more for peace among nations. - 


- Tt has also been our strength in our dealings with friend- 
ly Asian and African countries. = 

The Chinese, with their perverse logic, thought 
they could dislodge us from this firm position and 
drive us scurrying into ‘the arms of the West by their 
ageression on our northern border. The momentary 
fear that this might indeed happen proved false, thanks 
to Jawaharlal Nehru’s astute stewardship. The Chinese 
ооу as well as the Western lobby felt cheated by 
this. i 


In such circumstances, right out of the blue, comes 
this scandalous agreement. Quite obviously, this is 
. no innocent deal. It is a transaction with far-reaching 

political implications, and it-is difficult to believe that 
those who were instrumental 
were totally unaware of these implications for India’s 
relations with many of her friends and neighbours. 


To permit a foreign power to beam propaganda 
from our ‘soil is intolerable in any circumstances, as 


in bringing it about ` 


VOICE? 


such a course infringes our sovereignty and makes a 
mockery of it. A deal to allow the propaganda agency 
of a power which heads one of the cold war blocs is 
clearly unpardonable. 


In any event, no self-respecting country can or 
should allow its soil to be used for such purposes. In 
a non-aligned country like ours it becomes doubly ob- 
jectionable, for, apart from amounting to a surrender . 
of sovereignty, however partial it also goes against 
our basic principle of keeping aloof from the cold war 
and being friendly with all countries." The argument 
that VOA’s help is béing enlisted to counter Chinese 
propaganda is totally unconvincing. 


Apart from the fact that we cannot permit India's 
image to be twisted out of shape by interested parties, 
the arrangement with the VOA is objectionable on two 
other grounds also: first, we are prohibited from broad- 
casting on the American transmitters in Urdu and 
Bengali on the ground that these are the languages: of 
Pakistan; and secondly, that it provides the U.S.A. with 
facilities to disseminate aerial propaganda in India 
from within. Those who listened. to VOA reports of 
the so-called “liberation movement" in Kerala in 1959 
will appreciate what sinister implications a VOA trans- 
mitter on Indian soil has. 


The most-despicable part of the whole transaction 
is the surreptitious manner in which it has been imposed 
on the people. Those responsible for this have done 
what even SEATO countries have not dared to do. 
How in a democracy of our kind such a far-reaching 
deal could be settled without taking the people and 
Parliament into confidence is beyond comprehension. 
How has this come to happen under the very nose of. 
the architect of non-alignment ?. Who is guilty ? 


The only question before us is : Whose voice is 
it that transmitters on our soil should carry—India's 
or America's or any other country's ? The answer is 
clear. This country is nobodv's stooge. From our 
soil only our voice shall be heard. The agreement 
with the VOA is an insult to our national honour and 
must be torn up forthwith. 





DIR and the People 
THE judgment of the Allahabad H.gh Court 
holding ultra vires of the Constitution the provisions 
of the Defence of India Act and Rules relating to pre- 
ventive detention has caused much ccnsternation 
among the legal pundits of the Union Gove-nment and 
much jubilation in the legal profession as well as among 
most political parties in the country. 

This judgment was the result of Habeas Corpus 
petitions filed by four Communist detenus, who have 
since been set at liberty. Similar petitions filed before 
some other High Courts had earlier been d.smissed as 
unmaintainable. It is therefore not surprising that, 
while asking the U. P. Government to release all dete- 
ius held under Rule 30 of the Defence of India Rules, 
he Union Government should have decided to await 
he final verdict of the Supreme Court, expected some 
‘ime in August. Apart from the cases already pending 
before the Supreme Court, the U. P. Government is 
¿lso going in appeal. It should be noted. however, 
ihat the Allahabad High Court is the only one so far to 
liave gone into the merits of the cases and given a find- 
ing on the validity or otherwise of the provisions relat- 
ing to detention. 

There was not much vocal opposition to the sweep- 
iag powers assumed by the Government under the 
DIR because the people recognized that the Chinese 
invasion and the national emergency had created a 
situation in which drastic measures were called for. 
But gradually it became clear that the wide powers 
were not being put to effective use in putting down the 
anti-social elements exploiting the people by conti- 
nuously raising the prices of essential commodities, 
continuing to evade taxes and cheat the public exche- 
cuer, and actively encouraging fissiparous tendencies. 
li this situation, naturally, an agitation developed 
azainst the different stringent provisions of the DIR, 
particularly those relating to preventive detention. 

A. band of dedicated lawyers of the Supreme Court 
took up the case of one such detenu and sought the 
opinion of eminent jurists on the legal valid.ty of his 
detention. These jurists, including Sri M. C. Setalvad, 
S-i М. C. Chatterjee, Sri A. V. Viswanatha Sastri, Sri 
M. K. Nambiar and Sri Sarjoo Prasad, were unani- 
nous that the Defence of India Act and Rules as they 
related to preventive detention were in con:ravention 
о” the provisions of the Constitution relating to Funda- 
mental Rights. The Allahabad judgment has vidicat- 
el their stand. 

The most important point made in the judgment is 
that safeguards against misuse of the powers vested in 
tbe Government have not been provided. In this 
respect the Defence Act and Rules have beea held to 
be more onerous than the provisions of the earlier Pre- 
ventive Detention Act. 

While awaiting the final verdict, the Unior. Govern- 
ment would do well to ponder over these words of the 
Allahabad Division Bench ; “Quite apart from funda- 
mental rights, a citizen of India, like the citizens of all 
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civilized countr es, has a right of freedom to take what- 
ever action be likes, so long is he does пої violate any 
rule of the ordinary law cf the land.” X 

One might also add tha., apart from strict legali- 
lies, a broadzr and more enlightened approach on the 
part of the Government wil do no harm, since it is 
quite cvident that where stera action is needed to curb 
the activities of persons wh» come in the way of the 
national defence effort, whether they be politicians or 
big business profiteers anc racketeers, the people stand 
foursquate behind the Gcvernment. Action based 
on the whole-hearted support of the people rather than 
on the letter of the law is bound to be of greater subs- 
tance and significance in a democracy. 


Food Policy 


WHILE parliamentarians may debate the rights 
and wrongs of legislators uadertaking a hungerstrike 
in the premises of the Assembly, there is little doubt 
that by their action the Orposition members of the 
West Bengal Assembly have 'ocussed nationwide atten- 
tion on the country's b.gg2st problem. The token 
fast is aimed at bringing about a change in the State 
Government's food policy. It appears to have been 
precipitated by Chief Minister Sen's statement during 
question-hour on Tuesday that the Government would 
not go in for large-scale procurement and that fixation 
of rice price was out of the question. He also exonerat- 
ed the traders and blamed th» growers for the increase 
in price. 

Much more importart :han who is responsible 
for the ris2 in prices is what steps the Government has 
taken or failed to take to stcp the upward spiral. As 
the wholsale price index shows, the rise in recent weeks 
of the prices of essential com-nodities has been pheno- 
menal. Experts have pointed out that even the whole- 
sale price index does not reflect the true position, since 
retail prices are dispropor-iorately higher still. Even 
a Central Minister pointed ttis out recently. So it is 
beyond question that the traders are largely respon- 
sible for the high prices. 

The plight of the common people who have to bear 
the additional burdens imposed by the needs of defence 
and development on the cne hand and have to feed 
the unlimited money-hunger of businessmen on the 
other has been repeatedly brought to the attention of 
the authorities, in the States 1s well as at the Centre. 
No relief has been forthcom. ng; there has not even 
been a reconsideration of the CDS scheme to give 
relief to the low-income grcups; and of course no stern 
measures seem to have been envisaged so far to deal 
with the profiteers and racketezrs who exploit the com- 
mon people’s daily needs. 

It is to be hoped that the Bengal hungerstike, ins- 
tead of starting off an acaderiic discussion on parlia- 
mentary propriety, will lead to swift action to put down 
profitee-ing in essential comrtodities. 


Punjab Politics 


PUNJAB politics is warmiig up after a fairly 
long period of quiet enforced by the emergency. The 
central figure, as always, is that of Chief Minister Kairon 
who seems capable of producirg only extreme reactions 
among those who have to dea. with him. Now, once 
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- of questioning 


again, forces opposed to him are joining hands. " 
What kind of opposition is this that is taking shape 
in the Punjab? Some of those who support Sri Kairon 
tend to treat the whole thing as a fight between Left 
and Right. This would be an oversimplification of. 
the position. It is true that the Rightist parties are 
trying to take advantage of the present tussle for which 
personal factors are largely responsible. The cam- 


“раірп against Sri Kairon started at first as one against 


corruption and high-handedness in the administration. 
But as time went by it got reduced to an anti-Nehru 
posture on the ground that the Prime Minister was 
supporting or defending the Chief Minister. From 
this to a frankly Rightist position, close to Swatantra 
and Jan Sangh, has been but one small step. Thus it 
is that the Swantantra Party, though not strong by it- 
self, has come to be a factor of some importance in 
the Punjab politics along with the Jan Sangh ала 
Master Tara Singh’s Akali group. · 

However, the anti-Kairon front cannot be regarded 
as a wholly Rightist bloc. The Lohia Socialists are 
init. Ch. Devi Lal and his supporters in е Hariana 
area, blinded by anger against Sri Kairon, might be 
willing to seek help from any quarter in the fight, but 
they are not hardened Rightists by any means. 

С The situation within the Congress is even more 
complex. The dissident group is no longer composed 
of traditional, opportunist and largely rightist elements; 
in fact, it includes progressive and enlightened persons, 
some of them close to Sri Darbara Singh, who -himself 
is carefully keeping away from the rough and tumble. 

A curious feature of the present situation is that, 
apart from the Communists who are strictly neutral 
in the present tussle, the Fateh Singh group of Akalis 
and the PSP have also adopted an attitude of benevolent 


neutrality towards Sri Kairon. 


The Chief Minister for his part appears determined 
to fight it out with the oppositionists within and with- 
out the party. The unusual step taken by the PCC 
by a formal resolution the Congress 
President's. decision to end the suspension of some 
Congressmen and appealing to the Working Com- 


If the central leadership does not handle the situa- 
tion with great statesfnanship, the tensions in the State 
will be intensified, with the inevitable consequences. 


No Softness 


THE princes of Rajasthan are preparing to give 
battle on the issue of the acquisition of their estates 
sought to be effected by the Rajasthan Land Reforms 
and Acquisition of Land-owners Estates Bill, 1963. 
The Maharawal of Dungarpur, a Swatantra stalwart, 
who recently convened a meeting of ex-rulers, has 
threatened to go to a court of law on the strength of the 
covenant made with the princes at the time of the merper 
of the states. 

The statement was made by the Maharawal in his 
personal capacity, although one cannot notice any 
difference of opinion on the issue as the mecting was 
attended by five princes in person and the others had 
sent their representatives. . 

This is a reminder, if the Congress Government 
cares to take notice of it, that these feudal interests are 
still alive and. kicking and that they are not prepared to 
forgo any of their privileges without a-bitter fight. By 
striking an intransigent posture they have been able to 
wrest significant concessions in the past. The privy 
purses, amounting to Rs. 10 crores a year, are tax- 
free. While the common man is being forced to tigh- 
ten his belt and pay for defence and developments, 
these white elephants make merry and play politics. 

The proposed legislation is far from radical. There 
is provision for compensation and a guarantee that 
properties mentioned in the personal inventory will 
not be touched. The hullabaloo sought to be created 
despite all th’s ^s only pressure tactics to brow-beat the 
Government into making further concessions and to 
cause delays so that they can take steps to nullify or 
minimize the effect of the legislation. ` 

The Government has so far been soft to the princes, 
with the result that the state Exchequer has been 
deprived of much-needed revenue and land reforms 
have been retarded. Such intransigence and  anti- 
social attitude calls for quick and drastic handling. 





mittee is clear еуік ence of the fighting mood. 
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Ж GREAT SCHISM AND С. P. I. 


FROM ‘the Umbrella to the 


to strengthen the I.A.F. with super- 


arms aid is still devoid of the key 

item of our requirements, namely, 

super-jets. Those who had reser- 

‚ vations last year about the wisdom 
of going in for the MIG deal are 

today having a- sober reappraisal 

of its importance. 
While there is no confirmation 
in New Delhi of the speculation made 
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Parasol, the revised Western 
offer for air defence has hardly im- 
pressed New Delhi as ап improve- 
ment. The main difference bet- 


ween the two vérsions as noticed 


here lies in the absence of an insis- 
tence on a formal military arrange- 
ment, which amounts to a face- 
saver for our policy of non-align- 
ment. ' - f 

What has naturally come under 
notice is the absence of. any offer 
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sonic jets. New Delhi circles parti- 
cularly disliked the Washington clari- 
fication that the supersonic jets are 
being withheld mainly as a sop to 
Pakistani objection. This has made 
clear to political circles here that 
after nine months of strenuous nego- 
.tiations, we have not been able to 
\get the Western powers to overcome 
their weakness for Pakistani veto 
to arming India. Despite high- 
powered propaganda, the Western 


by some circles that the announce- 
ment of the Air Parasol offer has 
been timed. to embarrass Mr. 
Khurshchev and to help the Chinese 
in their propaganda—that Moscow 
has been backing Nehru despite his 
Western leanings—many in New 
Delhi have not failed to note that 
it has come just on the eve of the 
Bhoothalingam mission to Moscow. 
There are two possible reasons for 
such timing : one may be to offer 
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India better terms than the Air 
Umbrella project and thereby 
undermine the urgency of the ap- 
proach to Moscow; the other may 
be to misled Moscow into sus- 
pecting that New Delhi had already 
gone in for a serious commitment 
with the West so that there may be 
extra caution on the Soviet side in 
making substantial offer of arms aid 
to India. 

This latter hypothesis seems to 
be more plausible, particularly in 
view of the fact that-the Western 
Powers are known to have been taken 
aback by the quantum and dimen- 
sion of the Soviet arms offer and 
would therefore be naturally interes- 
ted in trying (о throw a spanner into 
any major arms deal with Moscow. 
So far as New Delhi is concerned, 
it is equally adept at this game of 
hard bargaining : there is no like- 
lihood of any firm response being 
given by New Delhi to the Parasol 
offer until the results of the Bhootha- 
lingam mission are assessed. 
~ An important factor in this two- 
way move for arms aid is the exis- 
tence of two rival lobbies in New 
` Delhis officialdom; one plugging 
hard for a West-oriented Defence 
policy, and the other anxious to 
ensure that our Defence does not 
have to be wholly dependent on only 
one Power bloc and thereby become 
amenable to its cold war pressures. 
The pro-West lobby is at a disad- 
vantage at the moment because of 
the West’s refusal to give us super- 
jets. Besides, even among Defence 
experts with a pro-West background 


there is today a wholesome respect. 


for Soviet arms and interest in the 
favourable terms offered by Moscow. 
ж ж ж 
WHILE reports are current here 
about quiet Western diplomacy 
to hammer out an Indo-Pakistan 
agreement for mediation on Kashmir, 
the prospect of an early break 
in the present deadlock is regarded 
here as poor. Apart from the in- 
t'ansigence of Rawalpindi in regard 
io ag'eeing to апу сотрго- 
mise terms, New Delhi is also un- 
sure about the future stability -of 
the Ayub regime itself. Beset by 
almost insurmountable domestic 
wo tries, it is regarded here as doubt- 
ful if President Ayub can go in for 
any foreign policy commitment of 
the magnitude of the Kashmir medi- 
ation move. 
Another impediment seems to 
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be the virulence of the recent Pakis- 
tani propaganda barrage against 
this country. This has seriously 
worsened with the virtual tie-up 
with Peking’s propaganda offensive, 
each feeding the other in attacking 
New Delhi. 

Meanwhile, a distrubing report 
about Sino-Pak understanding on a 
common strategy against India 
underlines the menace of this new 
axis between Peking and Rawal- 
pindi. According to it, when Mr. 
Bhutto visited Peking early this 
year, there was confidential discus- 
sion on working out a common mili- 
tary strategy against this country. 
It is.understood to have laid down 
that in the event of Pakistan getting 
involved in any armed combat with 
India on the Kashmir front, China 
will be ready to retaliate in the east. 
This would presumably follow a 
big propaganda drive accusing 
India оҒ threatening East Pakistan, 
so that Peking may launch its blitz- 
krieg in the name of coming to the 
aid of “friendly” Pakistan threatened 
by “expansionist” India. 

Although no formal pact of 
mutual defence is in the offing— 
Since it would be embarrassing for 
both Pakistan with her SEATO 
commitments and China with hér 
pose of revolutionary purity—an 
unwritten understanding of this 
nature is not ruled out with Peking 
more and more taking to Bismarkian 
diplomacy and Rawalpindi going 


in for a policy of desperate.gamble. 


ж ж ж 


EW Delhi’s ` interest іп the 

Moscow parleys оп the Sino- 
Soviet schism has been heightened 
by Pravada’s Open Letter to the 
Chinese Communist Party. It is 
indeed a long, long- way from 
Pravada’s editorial of October 25 
last year when “friendly” India was 
advised to accept the proposals of 


` “brotherly” China. While even at 


that stage New Delhi undeviatingly 
held on to the thesis that the Soviet 
Union should not be bracketed with 
China in its attitude towards India, 
nobody could then foresee that so 
much water would flow under the 
bridge of Sino-Soviet relationship 
in less than a year. 

Observers, however, are not sur- 
prised at the vehemence of the Soviet 
reply since it is known in informed 
circles here that such language was 
used also in the protracted talks 
in 1960 culminating in the Moscow 


Conference of 81' Communist. Par- 


ties; the difference between the two . 


situations is that what was said in 
the confidence of a Communist con- 
clave two years ago is now being 
bandied about in the full gaze of 
the entire world. Nor is there any 
surprise here at the reported Chinese 
demand for the removal of the pre- 
sent Khrushchev leadership in the 
Soviet Communist Party, for a simi- 
lar move had been suggested to Mr. 
Suslov when he led the Soviet dele- 
gation to Peking in 1960, and the 
move: was forthwith rejected and 
exposed before other Communist 
leaders by the Soviet leadership. 
A significant point in the Pravada 
Open Letter which has attracted 
notice here is the reference to 
China's economie difficulties leading 
to “disillusion” about the power 
of peaceful economic: competition. 


This tallies to a large extent with . 


New Delhi's appraisal of the reasons 


"behind China's military adventurism. 


on the Himalayas.. Although Mr. 
Khurshchev noted in his December 
Speech before the Supreme Soviet 
that India's rate of growth was 
slower than that of China, this time 
Pravada, in the opinion of obser- 
vers here, has obviously hinted at 
the fiasco of the Commune experi- 


ent in China and has almost sug- 


gested that this might have contri- 
buted to chinese advernturism in 
foreign affairs. ` 


What has come as an item о. 


immediate relevance to New Delhi 
is the open Soviet accusation . that 
the Chinese leadership has been 


"organizing and supporting a splin- 


ter group inside the Communist 
Party of India. Although the exis- 
tence of a well-knit and active pro- 
China group inside the CPI is 
undeniable, New Delhi is now im- 
pressed by Moscow's unambiguous 
charge that such a group is receiving 
support from Peking. 

Observers here expect important 
developments inside the CPI leader- 
ship following this exposure of the 


.pro-Chinese wing. For, it makes 


it all the more difficult to 
maintain an uncomfortable .co- 
existence, already sufficiently acri- 
monious, between the pro-Peking 
group and the rest of the CPI. The 
ominous rumblings of a split, made 
louder after the Chinese Letter 
of June 14—which, bearing the un- 
mistakable penmanship of Mao 


(Continued on page 22) 
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ON the occasion of the National 
Day of my country—July 22—, 
I feel it appropriate to review some 
aspects of Indo-Polish relations. 

Our two countries are separated 
by thousands of miles. They have 
different social and political systems. 
Ош customs, our .traditions are 
different. Qur 
matters are also often different. 
But there is a field in which the 
attitudes of Poland and India are 
close to each other and even very 
often convergent. It is so in the 
whole set-up of problems concern- 
ing peaceful development of the 
world. ` 


Similarities 

What is the source of this con- 
vergence and what are its founda- 
tions? To answer this question one 
must look back to the past. It was 
not so long ago—not even 200 
years—that both our countries had 
fallen victim to foreign invaders. 


Approximately at the time when the 


Edst India Company,’ after having 
conquered Bengal, was- paving the 
way for the establishment of British 
rule over India, the partition of 
Poland was being effected and this 


. Was the price Britain and France 


had to pay to the Tzar of Russia, the 
King of Prussia and the Empress of 
Austria for giving them a free hand 
in their dealings in Asia. Both our 
countries had been oppressed and 
partitioned for almost two centuries 
and all their upsurges to fight for 
freedom, independence and unifica- 
tion were suppressed іп blood. 
Regaining of independence Бу 
Poland and the emergence of India 
as an independent state were the 


result of the same historical process : 


of the defeat of imperialism and its 
ideology. 

But not. only these 
analogies, not only the common ex- 
perience’ of our two peoples form 
today the foundation of the develop- 
ing and strengthening friendship 
between Polańd and India. Ош 


viéws on many, 


historical - І 
' says that “а child that gets scalded 


SOME ASPECTS OF INDO- 
POLISH RELATIONS 


by PRZEMYSLAW OGRODZINSKI 


Ambassador of the Polish People’s Republic`in India 


people have not forgotten and will 


not forget the support that India 
was giving to them in their struggle 
against German aggression. 
Gandhi, Nebru, Tagore and many 
other eminent representatives of the 
Indian people expressed their soli- 
darity . with Poland in her fight 


^ against the German invader. On 


their part, the Polish people have 
followed with, admiration and deep 
sympathy the struggle of the Indian 
people for independence. The 
emergence of India as an indepen- 
dent state is regarded in Poland as 


` one of the most important events of 


our time. - ~ 


Bitter Experience 
Both our countries paid a high 
-price for their right to inaependent 
existence, for securing peaceful con- 
ditions of development. Just to 
remind you, I want to mention that 
in the last war more than six million 
Poles- ie. every fifth citizen— 
were killed in actual fighting or mur- 
dered in Nazi concentration camps. 
Forty per cent of our national wealth 
was destroyed and Warsaw, capital 
of Poland, was levelled to the 
ground. One of your  proverbs 


from hot milk will eventually blow 
even at the cold curd before tasting 
it". Sometimes we do hear remarks 
that we are over-sensiuve to every- 


' ‚ МЕН 


India and Poland have much in common—chiefly а heritage of 
struggle against enslavement and oppression. Now they play simi- 
lar and mutually complementary roles in humanity’s endeavour to 
live in peace, free from the threat of nuclear destruction. We 
proudly present this article on Indo-Polish relations written 
specially for Mainstream by the Polish Ambassador in India. 
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thing related to the danger of war, 
the armaments race and the arming 
of those who in September 1939, 
a date memorable for us, invaded our 
land. We do not think we are over- 
sensitive—we are only sensitive—in 
respect of everything that threatens 
to push the world and our country, 
into the catastrophe of a new war. 
And it is to our satisfaction that we 
often find similar sensitiveness in 
India among the common people 
as well as among many holding res- 
ponsible positions. 


Why Warsaw Pact? 

Why is Poland, being so sensi- 
tive over the question of peace, so 
highly appreciative of India’s policy 
of nomalignment, herself a member 
of a Pact—the Warsaw Pact? To 
answer. this question one should go 
back:to the time when the Second 
World War was still at its height. 
It was then that we concluded an - 
alliance with the Soviet Union, direc- 
ted against the common enemy— 
the Nazi invader. This was a bila- 
teral pact whose aim was fo«protect 
both countries against the revival of 
German militarism. Unfortunately 
the events in Europe took a turn 
in the opposite direction. Contrary 
to their earlier undertakings, the 
Western powers adopted a line of 
converting the western part of Ger- 
many into a state armed with modern 
weapons, which, according to the 
authors of this policy, should become 
a military pillar of the West. The 
establishment of the Warsaw Pact 
which, it must be added, took place 


' after the creation of the NATO, and 
- was our answer, dictated by necessity, 


to this policy of Western powers. 
I should like to stress a point which 
in my opinion is very characteristic. 
The Warsaw Pact contains a. dis- 
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solving clause whereby the Pact 
would automatically dissolve itself 
if and when the NATO is dissolved, 
if conditions arise in which the 
existence of the Pact would become 
no more a necessity. Unfortunately, 
such conditions have not arisen as 
yet and the Western Powers do not 
want to hear not only about the dis- 
solution of NATO but even about 
the pact of non-aggression between 
the NATO and the Warsaw Pact 
that has been proposed by us many 
times. | 


Non-Alignment 

The members of the Warsaw 
Pact were in a way forced to con- 
clude this Pact by those who en- 
circle the world with a network of 
military pacts and alliances. How- 
ever, while we belong to the Warsaw 
Pact, we highly appreciate the policy 
of non-alignment believing that the 
nations following this policy have a 
positive impact on world ^ affairs. 


We highly appreciate the Indian - 


policy of non-alignment which 
during certain periods has been 
particularly active in shaping world 
policy, in influencing the direction 
of international developments. The 
world needed this policy and, does 
still need it. It has had and, in our 
opinion, it should also have in future, 
a positive and considerable influence 
on the development of the interna- 
tional situation. The active role of 
India in the international forum is 
of great importance. Оп the other 
hand, abandoning of this active 
role by India would be harmful not 
only to her—in terms of India’s 
international position and prestige— 
but would have an adverse effect 
on international developments, on 
the whole world situation. 

Mr. Adam Rapacki, our Foreign 
Minister, who paid an official visit 
to India a few months ago, said in 
an address delivered in New Delhi: 
“The Indian policy of non-align- 
ment. . . manifesting itself, among 
others, in the position that India 
adopts om many crucial international 
problems, to recall only the complex 
of disarmament questions, has been 
and is needed for the world—and 
in the near future perhaps even more 
So than ever before." 

As I have already mentioned, we 
hold many common views on inter- 
national problems. At the base of 
this agreement is our common belief 
that peaceful co-existence of states 
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with different social and political 
systems, is not only possible but 
necessary and that it should be a 
platform for international relations. 
We consider as very dangerous the 
view of the American columnist 
Sulzberger, which unfortunately is 
too popular in certain quarters, 
that peaceful co-existence is a state 
in which "every hold is allowed, 
save war". When we say peaceful 
co-existence we mean not only a state 
of no war but the establishment of 
such conditions ір the world that 
would prevent wilful outbreak of a 
new war conflagration, that would 
make impossible an outbreak of war 
through accident. In short, we are 
convinced that the strugele for peace- 
ful co-existence requires first of all 
an active attitude, calls for action 
and— what is probably most impor- 
tant—it requires international eo- 
operation on the basis of mutual 
respect of interests, mutual under- 
Standing and miutual concessions. 


Atom-free Zones 


What are the problems today 
that so urgently require the applica- 
tion of such an active approach by 
the parties concerned—an approach 
motivated by desire of understand- 
ing? First, I would mention the 
question of disarmament апа 
a problem directly connected 
with it—that of the establishment 
of  atom-free zones in the most 
sensitive areas of the world. As 
you certainly know, Poland has put 
forward a project widely known in 
the world as the “Rapacki Plan", 
to create an atom-free zone in Cen- 
tral Europe. The leading idea of 
our project is the reduction of danger 
of an outbreak of armed conflict 
in the most inflammable point of 
Europe and probably not only of 
Europe—on the area of direct mili- 
tary contact of the two opposing 
blocs. To our satisfaction, the idea 
of atom-free zones in general and 
the ideas contained in the Rapacki 
Plan enjoy full support among the 
leadership of' your country. This 
has also found expression in a recent 
interview given by Prime Minister 
Nehru to a Greek journalist on the 
occasion of the visit here of the 
King of Greece. 

Another problem which in our 
opinion should be actively approach- 
ed with a view to finding a basis for 
an agreement is the German ques- 
tion which for some time now has 


been in a critical stage. I do not 
intend to elaborate on this problem 
which is so crucial for our security. 
I only want to stress that as long as 
arming of the only state in Europe 
that puts forward territorial claims 
continues, Poland will not Stop its 
efforts to expose the dangers involved 
in the present developments in West 
Germany, in the present policy of 
Westera Powers in relation to the 
German problem. А 


Oder-Neisse Line 


And again, I can state with satis- 
faction that here, too, the Govern- 
ment of India, guided by realism and. 
Political farsightedness, has many 
times unambiguously pronounced 
itself for'the recognition of the final 
character of the present frontiers of 
Germany including the Polish- 
German frontier on the Oder and 
Neisse rivers and in favour of taking 
into consideration the fact of the 
existence of two Germany states. 


As I have already mentioned, we 
understand that one of the basic 
elements of peaceful co-existence is 
the co-operation among states with 
different social and political systems. 
It seems to me that it would be no 
exaggeration on my part to say that 
Polish-Indian relations also in this 
respect can be an example of peace- 
ful co-existence understood in a 
proper and constructive way. 
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MARE ANTOINETTE, 
ravissante spouse of the last 


monarch of France, was genuinely . | 


Goldsmiths and Economics 


aistressed, so goes the historical 
anecdote, when she learnt on en- 
quiry that the mob that had -gather- 
ed in front of her palace were shout- 
ing for bread. 
But why must they be hungry: if 


they have run short of bread 2”, 


Wondered the inimitable lady, “If 


. they Fave run short of bread, why 


do they not live on cakes .?” 


The Rusted Guillotine - 

That was innocence, and Marie 
Antoinette paid the price of her 
innocence at the guillotin“. But 
history is a capricious lady, like 
Marie Antoinette herself, and 
her guillotine does not fall on the 
necks of all who are equally inno- 
cent without having a right to be 
innocent or pretend to be innocent 
about matters which are of life and 
death to others. It is ‘especially 
true in ош country where the guil- 
lotine of history is rusted and blunt- 
ed, wkere men who matter have 
long’ since lost the sense of shame 
and when the masses are sour and 
bitter and frustrated .but seldom 
angry. If.it were not so it would 
not have been possible for the 
government of the country to under- 


take the deliberate annihilation of ' 


a section of the. population, —I 
mean the goldsmiths—in Ше 
name of “social reform” and for the 
press and public to watch the spec- 
tacle in silence if not with applause. 

“No social.reform worth the 
name can be,put through without 
any trouble to anybody’—thus 


SPAKE Morarji Desai, disciple of, 
Ganahi. He thus admits that there, 
has been some “trouble” to the gold-- 


smiths. He is, however, quite sure 
that' the trouble has not been much. 
For one thing there are, according 
to him; not more than five lakhs of 
goldsmiths in the country; so that 
sets an upper limit to the number 
of pérsons who may either starve 
to death or commit suicide or sur- 





the, 


“They are hungry ? ` 


vive to веће benefits of the rehabi- 
litation schemes that are still under 
preparation. He is also quite sure 
that the number of goldsmiths who 
have actually committed suicide is 
not very large. What do after 


all a few suicides matter? Even 


a single suicide directly caused by 
any action of the Government 
would have brought down a whole 
cabinet in some of the countries 
which we in our excess of Inaian 
chauvinism deride for being situated 
in the West. What does -suicide 
by a few or the selling of wives and 


„daughters by: a few others matter 


in a country where politicians have 
thrived over the murder and rape 
of millions of men and women ? 


Unexceptable ! 

It is however not шу intention 
to single out the: Finance Minister 
as responsible for this singular 
piece of callous and inhuman act. 
I for one do not find any point іп 


the currentlv popular sport of ima-, 


gining divisions in the Government 
creating a situation in which Prime 
Minister Nehru, . though - leader 
of the Government, somehow finds 
himself obliged not to act according 


Чо his supposedly radical, progressive, . 


socialist views but to follow in the 
steps of his more reactionary collea- 
.gues. Prime Minister Nehru, even 
more than Morarji Desai, sounded 
like Marie Antoinette, when addres- 
sing a mob of desperate goldsmiths 


“that had gathered before his house, 


he advised patience and said “*рго- 
gress entailed sacrifice.” 





The author argues that the Gold Policy is more a political stunt 
and less a progressive economic: and social measure which it is 
made out to be. Economic measures cannot be discussed from the | 
purely technical point of view, he argues, when they are introduced 
in wanton and callous disregard to the suffering, they cause to impo- * 


verished section of the population. 
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by P; K. SHARMA 


Social reform calls for trouble to 
some people; progress entails sacri- 
fice. In what happy agreement our 
two leaders are and who can deny 
that they are unexceptable as dic- 
tums? | 


Sacrifice—By Whom? Е 
Patience, sacrifice, trouble : why 
Should the goldsmith be exempted 
when everybody else has to be patient, 
to make sacrifices, and to face 
trouble ? See the patience of Mr. 
Krishnamachari : after having been 
obliged to quit the Cabinet under 
a shadow of dishonour, how many 
years he had to wait before he could 
rejoin the Cabinet in a most im- 
portant capacity ! (Incidentally, 
Scribbler is wrong when he com- 
ments that Profumo is not wiped off, 
that he may once again come back 
to politics—See Mainstream, July 
22, 1963. He will find it hard 


.to produce an instance from recent 


British history to justify his con- 
tention.: It is only in benevolent 
India that nobody ever gets wiped 
off excepting goldsmiths and people 
of theif order.) Look at the sacri- 
fice of our cabinet ministers who 
can use (free of charge, of course) 
only a few hundred rupees wortlr 
of water and electricity per month ! 
Look at the trouble of our business 
executives, who, for the sake of 
defence and development, have to 
do with no more monthly salary 
than of Rs. 5,000'- per month ! 

. No social reform can be carried 
out without some trouble to any- 
body. Quite so; and a true propo- 
sition is no less true because it-is - 
applied only to goldsmiths and not 
to others. Thus, in Parliament 
the Finance Minister countered the 
demand -of opposition members for 
the nationalisation of "banking by 
saying that it would be a costly 
affair as the Government did not 
believe in nationalisation of anything 
without: the payment of adequate 
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compensation to the owners. Of 


have passed since the promulgation 


course, shareholders of banks could* of the new gold policy and even 


not be asked to sacrifice : nor could 
the zamindars be expected to go 
without heavy compensations. But 
this is no reason why goldsmiths 
could not be asked to sacrifice. 
Progress entails sacrifice. Once 
again it is a correct principle. It 
is a correct principle even if it is not 
applied to those who frequent the 
night clubs of Calcutta, stay in the 
lovely flats of Sundarnagar or at- 
tend clandestine cocktail parties in 
Marine Drive and on the Malabar 
Hill. It is a correct principle even 
if it is not applied to those top 
servants of the Government who 
live in those dreamy villas (practi- 
cally free of any house rent) in the 
cool ѓароуап a.mosphere of New 
Delhi and who usually make at 
least two trips abroad per vear (at 
government expense) to serve the 
cause of the people ! It is a correct 
principle even if it is not applied 
to our new-look businessmen and 
business executives who have aban- 
doned dhoti and chappal, have start- 
ed to don bow ties and evening suits 
and even speak recognisable Enelish, 
their fleshy wives who have taken 
courses in ball room dancing and 
their daughters—Oh ! those lovely 
creatures who are such sheer delight 
to behold in their robes woven and 
designed by our  State-subsidised 
Khadi Handloom and Cottage in- 
dustries—who speak to each other 
in English about the latest American 
crooners and, bzlieve it or not, some- 
times, even of Yehudi Menuhin! 


The Many Avenues 


Patience too. All the more so 
because this is a principle which 
is universally followed in this 
country (except when a governorship 
has to be found for a minister 
who has for some reason or other 
left ministership). Planners exe- 
cute their plans patiently; contrac- 
tors amass profit patiently ; slum- 
dwellers watch luxury mansions 
going up patiently ; patients suffer 
and die of under-nourishment patient- 
ly; daughters of refugee families 
sell themselves to the lust of business- 
men patiently ; and finally men and 
women who gather in their thou- 
sands and lakhs in Pandit Nehru’s 
meetings listen to, his- platitudes 
patiently. Patience is a national vir- 
tue in this country. Goldsmiths 
should also be patient. Six months 
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` or ап year. 


"from their bank balances. 


now schemes for the relLabilitation 
of the goldsmiths are being patien:ly 
discussed by- government officials. 
This may take another six months 
Up to that time gold- 
smiths can live by arawing money 
What ? 
They don’t have any bank balances ? 
Weli in that case they can perhaps 
sell securities and other company 
papers that they are no doubt 
having. At the same time, they 
can look round to become other than 
goldsmiths. After all, has not the 
Finance Minister said: *Ours is a 
large country and numerous oppor- 
tunities are either available or can 
be created”? There cannot be 
anything like unemployment in this 
country, can there be ? Just вес 
how persons fit themselves into an- 
other job when they lose one. If 
you lose your job as ап army gene- 
ral, you can be appointed as an 
adviser to a business firm. If you 
retire as a Government servant, 
you can advertise yourself as a liai- 
son man’ to procure contracis for 
firms in exchange of ‘considerations’ 
to those-who are still in the Govern- 
ment and who might previously 
have been subordinates to the re- 
tired official. Surely there are so 
many opportunities like these and 
the goldsmiths ought to be able 
to take advantage of them. 


Economic Question 

The sophisticated reader has per- 
haps had enough of jit all : is not 
there, he may ask, an economic 
guestion involved? Yes there is. 
But let vs remember, lest we forget, 
that economic development, есо- 
nomic progress and social reforms 
are meant for the people : a mea- 
sure that is carried out with callous 
and wanton disregard of the suffer- 
ing of an impoverished section of 
the population cannot be discussed 
from~ the purely technical point 
of view. 

And even from the technical 
point of view, what after all is the 
justification . for the measure? 


. Any economic analysis of the im- 


plications of the gold control mea- 
sure will show that it will reduce 
smuggling of gold into India but 
it will not do anything to convert 
the existing savings in the form of 
gold hoards іо invisible savings. 
The reduction of gold smuggling 


itself is thought to be a progressive 


measure. Js it? Not at all so, 
unless the foreign 'exchenge counter- 
part is brought to the open and used 
for financing essential imports. Now 


"gold smuggling is being financed by 


the unauthorised export of capital 
that is taking place through (among 
other means) the over-invoicing of 
imports and  under-invoicing of 
exports. Control of gold smuggl- 
ing will not automatically put a 
stop to this form of illegal export 
of capital. 
tinue, and instead of gold being 


smuggled, other things will be smug-. 


gled, or exported capital used in 
some other way. There are various 
ways in which illegally exported 
capital can be used. In this con- 
nection it may be noted that the 
Finance Minister has been recently 
claiming that there are indications 
that smuggling lias already reduced, 
but even he has not claimed that the 
country's foreign exchange balance 
has thereby increased. 


Misplaced Scruples 

The surest way of putting a stop 
to the illegal uses of foreign ex- 
change would be to nationalise the 
entire foreign trade. That the 
Government is firmly refusing 1o 
take this step reveals the hol- 
lowness of its claim thet it is inte- 


. rested in the best use of the country’s 


foreign exchange earnings. That 
there is more talk than zction in the 
matter of maximising the earning 
and productive use of foreign ex- 
change is for anybody to see. The 
Eastern Economist (July 5, 1963) 
writes, *Tt is not to the credit of the 
Government that while on the 'one 
hand it is setting itself up as a stern 
judge of the necessity of foreign 


-travel when private citizens are con- 


cerned, it has no scruples at all 
in encouraging a state of affairs 
where quite a number of Ministers 


and high officials are able to travel 
.so widely and so frequently... ." 


and gives the example of Sri R. K. 
Nehru who, before leaving the 
Government to join an American 
firm, “is contemplating a whole 
series of leave-taking visits to all 
the capitals of Europe at the tax- 
payers, expense." I cannot remem- 
ber which British newspaper it was 
that pointed out, a few months 
back, that at a time when the 
Government of India was approach- 
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DESPITE Union Labour Minis- 
ter Nanda’s almost desperate 
attempt to invoke a feeling of opti- 
mism about the results of th 215 
session of the Indian Labour Con- 


. ference, few among the participants 


and observers appeared to have 
been impressed by what the con- 
ference actually achieved. 

The convening of the highest 
and most authoritative tripartite 
body to regulate industrial relations, 
built so assiduously over a long 
period of time, had in itself been a 
difficult job. It took all the per- 
suasive powers and authority of 
Sri Nanda to bring the various ele- 
xnents represented in the confer- 


* ence together for this session. That 


he was ultimately, able to overcome 
the intransigence of the. INTUC 
and the employers, was wholly 
a personal-triumph for the Labour 
Minister, himself a veteran trade 
unionist. It was also due to Sri 
Nanda that the conference and 
the tripartite- machinery governing 
industrial relations did not crumble 
in the face of the conflicting pulls 
and tensions that had developed in 
this field in the past two months. 


Restiveness 


The conference met under the- 


shadow of growing  restiveness 
among the wo king people of India 
on account of rising prices and tax 
burdens which have been rapidly 
eroding their real wages, coupled 
with the overwhelming feeling that 
the emergency had been used by the 
authorities to exact sacrifice from 
them while the capitalists were left 
practically free to intensify their 
exploitation and grow richer and 
more powerful. This ^ restiveness 
had already taken the form of 
sporadic strikes and other protest 
actions—largely spontaneous and 
without any central di-ection. The 
organized trade union movement re- 
presented by the four cent-al trade 


union bodies were committed to’ 


the Industrial Truce Resolution.and 
it must be conceded that ‘those 
bodies stove hard to live up to 
their commitments. It was recog- 
nition of this and the mounting 
pressure from the labour movement 
in favour of taking 1esolute action 
to curb rising prices and scravving 
or modifying the Com»ulsory Юеоо- 
sits Scheme, that led the Uaion 
Labour Ministry to convene the 
conference "hurriedly" and deal 
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Precarious Truce . 


A Review of the Indian Labour Conference 


with the situation in the traditional 
manner of mutual discussion. and 
accommodation. The ргеѕѕите was 
felt even inside the INTUC, which 
had earlier set its face against any 
tripartite get-together unless it was 
accorded the monopoly of labour 
representation; at the least it wanted 
the AITUC to be excluded froni 
the session. It was not only the 
appeal of Sri Nanda Ғог а realistic 
stand but pressure from its State 
units‘ and its rank and file which 
obliged the INTUC to agree to 
participate in the conference with- 
out getting its pound of flesh. 


Unusual Interest 


In the circumstances, the 2151 
session of the ILC aroused more 
than usual interest. Would the con- 
ference succeed in reviving the spirit 
of the Industrial Truce’ Resolution 


which informed it when the reso- 


lution was adopted in those anxious 


days of November, 1962, and which 


had played such an outstanding part 
in boosting production, maintain- 
ing industrial peace, checking 
prices and inspiring the workers to 
contribute beyond their means to 
the National Defence Fund ? The 
Union Labour Minister h:ld a series 
of preparatory meetings with 
labour leaders, public sector manage- 
ment, and State Labour ` Ministers 
in which he earnestly and sincerely 
tried to create a basis which would 
make possible the achievement of 
what was exvected of the conference. 
He persuaded the public sector to 
accept the principle of voluntary 
arbitration for settlement of indus- 
trial disputes and managed to ex- 
tract at least formal consent to the 
need of the public sector being a 
model employer. He asked the 
State Labour Ministers to make 
official machinery тоге епег- 
getic and more responsive to the 
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needs of the situation. While . 
opening the conference Sri Nanda 
tried to anticipate the issues 
that were bound to come up, 
such as rising prices, the CDS, 
and the.failure of employers to live 
up to their truce obligations. He 
tried to reassure labour on these 
and related counts. 


Irreconcilable | 

But the actual proceedings of 
the conference turned out to be 
much sharper than even S7i Nanda 
had anticipated: The delegates re- 
presenting different interests took 
up irreconcilable positions on the 
most important issues. 


The employers insisted that the 
price rise in the emergency was in- 
evitable and in any case they refused 
to accept any responsibility in the 
matter. They were willing to ac- 
cept voluntary arbitration to settle 


„industrial disputes only to the ex- 


tent it was possible for them to do 
without encountering ^ genuine 
difficulties. If it was suggested that 
in the event of their refusal to ac- 
cept arbitration the Government 
would grant adjudication, they re- 
fused to surrender their “right” 
to go in for lengthy litigation, since 
labour tribunals gave them “miser- 
able” justice. І 


For the rest, they. wanted the 
Truce to remain and the emergency 
to continue since both were “need- 
ed” by thom. They even suggested 
that if trade unions on their side 
violated the Truce, they should be 
thrown out of the industrial rela- 
tions field by Government action. 
Even the mild Sri Nanda was oblig- 
ed to ask if, on the same grounds, 
an employer should not lose his 
position as employer. The employer 
representatives thought the sugges- 
tion unthinkable. 
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Un the trade union side, all the 
representatives, barring those of 
the INTUC, made it plain that they 
would not accept unequal sacrifice? 
in the name of Truce and would 
not agree to CDS and similar bur- 
dens. They also made it ‘clear 
that if the rising prices and tax 


burdens continued, strikes Would 


take place whether they or others 
liked them or not, and that they could 


not desert the workers in their hour `` 


of need. The INTUC, of course, 
struck a different note. Its spokes- 
completely ` avoided апу 
criticism of the employers. - ‘The 
INTUC itself. had earlier. criticized 
them with much vehemence for. vio- 
lating the ‘Truce. At the, confer- 
ence their criticism was directed at 
the Government and the public 
sector for failure to entertain ІМ- 
TUC demands with respect to arbi- 
tration and recognition.-.But the 


main fire was concentrated оп the 


-ponsibility 


AITUC—and even others includ- 
ing the HMS, so long regardea as 
allies—for it pressed the wor- 
kers' demands over the CDS and 
rising prices. It was inter-union 
rivalry witha vengeance when the 
INTUC spokesman, Mr. Ramanu- 


jam, prompted the employers’ leader, 
- Mr. Tata, to claim parity of sacrifice 


by referring to the Super Profits 
Tax as azainst the CDS. ` - 

. It was again left to Sri Nanda to 
‘try to salvage something out. of the 
conference—at least to prevent for- 
mal reprdiation of the Truce. Не 
was astute enough to sense that 


any attempt to get a formal resolu- . 


tion passed or even a declaration 
made on behalf of the conference as 
a whole would prove abortive. He 
took upan himself the onerous res- 
of finding some. basis 
which would keep the Truce reso- 
lution intact while providing ‘scope 
to labour to ventilate its grievances 





and fight for their- redress. 


A series of declarations and pro- - 


nounceménts. followed : setting up 
of a body to watch implementation 
of the Truce witt a wide framework 
of reference, setting up a council 
of arbitration; freedom to oppo- 
nents of CDS to agitate against it; 
pledge to do everything to check 
price rise; and recognition. of _ the 
right of workers to fight for resto- 


ration of cuts in real wages in every . 


way open to the Government. 
Evidently,- the alternative . chan- 
nells offered by Sri: Nanda canbe 
effective and workable’ only if 
forces other- than Sri Nanda—the 
employer class and the Government 


as а whole—cooperate in respect of .” 


price and taxation policies. . А 

The T-uce is thus saved, but it 
rests on slender. props. Whether. 
or not е -ргорѕ will break under 
the weight of the- objective Situation 
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ing the British and American Govern: 
ments for massive aid, the Indian 


. Embassy іп Switzerland was герогі- 


ed to have acquired a lake-side 
villa which the American, Embassy 


also wanted to buy but did' not. 


because it was too expensive ! 
These aré, of course, examples of 
ma-ginal wastage of foreign ex- 


change. One knows who gets the. 


import licences and how. One knows 


how planning has been systeniatical- _ 


ly sabotaged by the issue of import 
licences to industries that did. not 
have a place in the Plan aüd how 
fresh : і қ 


ductive investments .? . 





‘to make a-distinction between the 


ршсі ase of gold and the purchase 
of any -other durable goods. Ате 


not the parchase of land, the build- . 


ing of houses, the. buying of 


‘motor cars and other luxury items . 
‘(of durable character) forms of un-. 


productive savings ? Are. .not 
those who indulge in speculation 
withholding their savings from pro- 
What is 
being donz to mobilise these, savings 
for productive purposes? Per- 
chase of gold. ornaments is only. 
one form in which the potential sur- 





only the future can tell. : 


- the ruin of “five lakh goldsmiths - 


but then- what do.goldsmiths mat- 
ter. ?, They аге an insignificant. lot 
of fourth class citizens scattered all 
over India and their discontent 
would not make any difference to 
the electoral calculas. (It is’ sad 
to reflect. that it must be this · cal- 
culatión that lies behind not only 
the callousness of the ruling party 
but also the total indifference. with 
which the opposition parties һауе” 
treated, the issue). - Unlike 


they are not evén such fourth . class 


Wwe 


Khadi ^ 
‘spinners and Handloom weavers, 
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WHEN Jamaican Negro Маг- 
cus Aurelius Garvey founded ' 
ia New York a “Negro Empire for 
Africa,” forty-three years ago, he 
received choicest “‘complinients” 
from .the nigger-baiters and was 
declared 10 be a man of “unsound 


mind" a “bizarre”, and an “un- · 
5 


scrupulous, demagogue.” His only 
crime was that he was an utopian 
to a certain extent and, moreover, 
had mustered the courage to chal- 
leuge a mcst formidable system that 
considered Negroes of America and 
Africa to be men and women "'des- 
tined to remain in perpetual slavery". 


n ‘Blinding Storms - 


But the “utopian” ideas of Garvey 
and others dic make their impact 
on the two continents, Africa and 
America. Today, on the one hand 
the whole of Africa, the so-called 
“dark continent", is undergoing a 
process of ter ific explosions out of 
which are emerging new, vigorous 
nations whose destinies are being 
presided over by.the sons of the soil, 
ihe “black people". And on the 
other hand, the whole of the United 
States, particularly its Southern 
part, is being shaken to the roots by 
the blinding storms coming from the 
Negro-quarters of Birmingham, 
Cambridge, Nashville, Jackson and 
other places in the land of "New 
Frontiers". : Thus no observer will 
fail to notice that the episódes taking 
place in the two continents are thus 


— inter-related, rather inter-connected. 


As an African diplomat said in New 
York, the Negroes of America “are 
fighting not only their but our battle 
too". To some people this state- 


ment may look queer but it carries 


substance and is quite logical. 

The State Department's Special 
Protocol Chief Ped:o Sanuyan talk- 
ing about the insults hurled at the 
African diplomats in, New York, 
said it was no longer possible 
“to get off with mere apologies”. 
According to the Ivory Coast Am- . 
bassador to the States, Konan Bedie, 
there is practicallv no aspect of daily 
life in America “that is not compli- 
cated by the racial problem". And 
to drive home his point, he disclosed 
that his haircutting work was done 
by his consul and in return, he too 
obliged him. A survey conducted 
by a special committee of the State 
Department revealed that fifty five 
families of African diplomats 
had arrived in Washington since 
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"Their Finest Hour 


1962 but none of "these could 
avoid being publicly insulted and 
humiliatea". Such is the general 
condition at the seat of the great 
and mighty American administra- 
tion and, naturally, if the African 
diplomats do not daré visit the 
southern parts of the States, they 
cannot be accused of being cowards 
or weak-hearted people. . The en- 
voys of the. emerging nations of the 
“dark” continent, according to 
Ghana’s Charge d’Affaires, “аге ех- 
tremely troubled by what they see 
‘and experience in the United States. 
They are shocked by the photo- 
graphs: from. Birmingham, photo- 
graphs on which they ‘see how 
policemen beat up Negroes and set 
dogs on them while white people 


look at these outrages and laugh." . 





The Negro, wide awake now to 
his natural rights as man after cen- 
turies of enslavement, is coming into 
his own—in America as much as in 
his -native land of Africa. Their 
síruggles on the two continents are 
complementary—and nothing ` сап 
hold back their emancipation now. 
“This indeed is their finest hour. 





So this intensity- of feelings has 
made the acute racial problem а 
mutual concern, a common cause 
of dark-skinned people of Africa 
and America. Through political 
emancipation and economic deve- 
lopment, African Nations are no 
doubt waging a war on their own 
land against the monstrosities, in- 
flected by. the "superior race". But 
the challenge has also been taken 
up by thé American Negroes them- 
selves. Their battle for survival 
and securing “decent living” will also 
naturally eliminate the causes which 
continuously irritate the African 
diplomats, men coming from the 
land ‘of their own ancestors. The 
-waves of unprecedented demons- 
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trations in the whole of North Ame- 
rica are, as a matter of fact, a st-u- 
ggle for doing away with the crimes 
committed by the old and modern 
slave "traders". The Negro leader, 
Martin Luther King did not mince 
words when he declared that the 
“struggle of my countrymen is-part 
and parcel of what is taking place 
on all the continents where oppres- 
sed peoples are rising against ‘colo- 
nialism and imperialism’. About 
the method of the struggle, another 
Negro leader Je emiah said, ^*..We 
do not believe in getting our heads 
kicked in.. Black people have 
been dying for nothing all these 
years—now it is time for them to 
die for something." : Meanwhile a 
fierce battle is being waged every- 
where : In ‘Greensboro, hundreds 
of Negroes went to jail because they 
wanted to integrate aters and. cafe- 
terias; in Nashville. 200 neg-oes 
battled with the whites because they 
demanded that the restaurants and 
the hotels be integrated; in Cam- 
bridge, dozens of Negroes were 
jailed after they protested against 
intolerable discrimination. Execu- 
tive Director, of Chicago’s Urban 
League, Edwin C. Berry bemoan- 
ned : “....all indicate that the 
Negro is at,war.": Alabama's inci- 
dents have forced New York Times 
to admit that in all the emerging 
countries “our pretensions to stand 
for democracy and individual worth 
are being undermined by what is - 
happening in Alabama". 


The Verdict 


Thus one can easily discern the 
thread that wnites the Africans with 
the Negroés of the United States. 


The victory scored by one is instant- 


neously inspring the other to secure 
the same. Althougt the “great” 
American Senator from Louisiana, 


‘Allen Ellender, has decreed that the 


“Negroes are not fit to govern them- 


_selves,” no American in his senses 
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. sand years before Christ. 
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will fail to read the writing оп the 
wall. Incidentally, Ellender has also 
linked up the problem of America, 
and Africa. He cited the case of 
Ethiopia and said “Negroes have 
been in Ethiopia for over a thou- 
But they 
have made little or no progress." 
Hence the unfitness of the American 
Negro to govern himself. But the 
American Senator knows that the 
Negro of yesterday whether in the 
States, or in Africa could not reta- 


liate aga:nst the people who were 
responsibie for Keeping. him in 
sordid and inhuman conditions, but 
today he can hit back, give a stag- 
gering blow. And the Senator 
personally knows that he cannot 
enter tocay four African States— 
Ethiopia, Uganda, Tanganyika and 
Somalia, who have already declared 
that the “esteemed” Congressman 
from the ‘States’ will be an un- 
welcome visitor. Such is the turn 
of the history. Such is the verdict 


Last Round in Africa? 
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| the break-up of the Central 

African Federation, decided at 
Victoria Falls by representatives of 
the African nationalists, the British 
Government and the white settlers, 
the triumph of Negro right to self- 
rwe it is claimed to be ? A closer 
examination of this compromise 
reveals that it is, like most compro- 
mises between social groups with 
contrary interests, a dubious blessing 
to the Africans. . . 

The nationalist forces in Nyasa- 
land and Northern Rhodesia have 
had. their way, but at the sacrifice 
of the nationalists in Southern Rho- 
desia. Mr. Butler and Mr. Field 
have seen to it that white domination 
is untouched in this state where the 
black African is no better off than 
his brethren in South Africa. 


Whites’ Goal - 

It would not be surprising if the 
Southern Rhodesian nationalists feel 
that they have been sold down the 
river by their counterparts in the 
other units of the dissolving fede- 
ration. The racialists of Southern 
Rhodesia will now be nearer their 
goal—merger or federation with 
South Africa for the preservation of 
white supremacy. 

The African leaders in Blantyre 
and Lusaka might have done better 
if they had insisted firmly on consti- 
tutional changes in Northern Rho- 
desia to give the АҒлсап majority 
there control of the government, as 
they have obtained for themselves. 
Undoubtedly the settlers and their 
supporters in London would have 
resisted tooth and nail, in which 
event the struggle should have natu 
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rally moved from. the- conference 
table to che streets. 

Dissolution of the federation cuts 
both ways. It might loosen the 


political grip of the white settlers 


on Nyasaland end Northern Rho- 
desia, but it will not necessarily 
weaken: their control of the econo- 
mies of these states. At the same 


time, it will strengthen the settler. 


grip on Southern Rhodesia. 
Dissolution could also lead to 
the weakening of the African natio- 
nalist forces in the separate parts 
of the -ederation. Independence 
should bring them closer together 


and not tear them apart, but the ` 


creation of independent states in 
Nyasaland and Northern Rhode- 
sia could have a debilitating poli- 
tical effect that the settlers will not 
hesitate to exploit. Already, the 
party of the Southern Rhodesian 
nationalists, the Zimbabure African 


Peoples Union, has split into 
feuding factions. 
This somewhat gloomy outlook 


is counterbalanced by developments 


following the conference at Addis 
Ababa in May. The stage seems 
to be set for an organized drive to 
help the liberation movements in 
the Portuguese colonies of Mozam- 
bique and Angola and in South 
Africa. i 


Support- А Ж 
There is no doubt that the 
struggle will be prolonged and 


bloody, tut these are not reasons 
for shrinking from giving it full 
support. By suppo t is meant not 
merely pious expressions of sym- 
pathy but material support. 


of the present epoch, The “dema- 
gogue" Garvey did not live to see 
this day but fortunately Ellender 


and the men like him аге the:e to ` 


experience the “unfavourable” 
twists of the events over which they 
have little or no control. The finest 
hour for “black” men and women 
of the two continents is gradually 
coming closer, exploding the myths 
of “white man's burden" ana “the 
new image" and “new civilisation", 
that were of course never there. 


Sri Nehru told an American in- 
terviewer recently that, if the Africans 
were to resort to military action 
in pursuit of their pledge to liberate 
the continent from white imperial- 
ism, which they took at Addis Ababa, 
India would support them. 

Mr. Kenyatta has been quick 
to respond with a statement that 
when the Africaris decide on action 
they would ask “for such assistance 
as India can give". Не, and other 
African nationalists, would obvious- 
ly expect more than verbal demons- 
trations of sympathy. 

Now that the committee appoint- 
ed at Addis Ababa has got down to 
serious work in co-ordinating African 
freedom movements and has de- 
clared that it “will use all means at 
its disposal to help oppressed people 
to achieve speedy, effective indepen- 
dence,” it is high time that the 
Ministry of External Affairs started 
planning what India should do 
when called upon for aid, if it has 
not already done so. Let us not be 
caught on the wrong foot as on 
many past occasions. 


What is at Stake? 

The architects of our foreign 
policy should note Kenyatta’s com- 
ment on Nehru's offer carefully. 
Commending it for being “іп line 
with the anti-colonial policy’ which 
he has consistently followed,” he 
added significantly : “Ву promising 
active support he has given further 
tangible proof of his desire to live 
up to his professions." 

Not only are our professions of 
anti-colonialism at issue. The 
future of hundreds of thousands of 
Indian nationals and persons of 
Indian origin settled in Africa is at 
stake. Should India's promised 
aid for the projected African libera- 

(Continued on page 16) 
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-entirely different angles. 


CHRISTINE KEELER’S impact | 


on British public life has been 
so shattering and the changes taking 
place in its wake so fundamental 
‘that one can look at the so-called 
Profumo Scandal from a dozen 
The crisis 
is, as Malcolm Muggeridge suggests. 
a lesson on the slow, sure death of 


‘the upper classes in Britain. Richard, 


A Report from London 


Crossman, M.P., sees it as proof of - 


the dangers of a governmental sys- 
tem under which civil servants wield 
more effective power than ministers. 
But all are agreed -that this crisis, 
like many previous ones, is a crisis 
that turns the searchlight. on - the 
role of the Press in a democracy. 
Let it be mentioned at once that 
the Press has on the whole done 
rather well on the Keeler case. As 
it turned out, it was the alertness of 
the Press that broké through govern- 
ment apathy and focussed attention 
on a relationship that threatened 
the nation's sécurity interests. The 
Prime Minister as well as his secutity 
services were prone to dismiss the 
War Ministers intimacy with a 
showgirl (who in turn was intimate 


. with the Soviet naval attache in 


‚ called 


a 


London) as a matter of minor con- 
sequence. But the Press pursued 
the story until it was obvious that 
security questions were deeply in- 
volved in what Mr. Harold Wilson 
‘the dingy quadrilateral’. 
lt was one instance where rumour- 
mongering turned’ out to be a res- 
ponsible, even patriotic, act. As 
Sunday Times said on June 23,. 
“some people may indeed have the 
duty to listen to rumours and probe 
their truth—the securitv authorities, 
for instance, or the police. or a dili- 
gent Press. It is a pity that more 
attention was mot paid in high places 
to well-founded gessip at an earlier 
stage." s | 


Cheque-book journalism 

The fact remains, however, that 
such ‘national service’-as was render- 
ed by the Press—meaning, in this 
context, the. News of the World 
and the Daily Mirror group— was 
almost au accident What they 
originally set ovt to serve was thei: 
circulation’ interests pure and simple. 
And the method they employed was 
what has come to be known in this 
country as ‘cheque-book journalism’! 

Cheque-book journalism is- а 
method perfected in Fleet Street 
of making crime and vice pay. 


Tnlv 20. 1963 


When a murderer is released from 
jail the nominee of a mass circulation 
paper approaches him for his 
‘memoirs’. Usually ‘a staff man 
from the paper writes up the memoirs 
and the criminal, whose only job 
is to affix his signature to the ‘con- 
fessions’, is' paid a substantial sum 
of money—the sum rising in pro- 
portion to the horror of his crimes. 
Similarly with adulterers, call-girls, 
social butterflies, etc. Indeed, in 
their articles these people try to 
sound far more sordid. than they 
might have been in fact, for the rule 
is : the more sensational the scan- 
dals, the higher the price. 


‘Darling’ Letter: 

By all accounts the Christine 
Keeler story was the most sizzling 
sensation that came to the atten- 
tion of a cheque-book journalist. 
It had everything— sex, espionage, 
violence (provided by some of Chris- 
tine’s West Indian cronies) and 
-adultery in, of all places, ministerial 


circles. Both the Mirror group and | 


News of the World rushed to the 
girl with their cheque books. 
Sunday Pictorial (of Ше 
Mirror group) was successful in 
getting two articles from her. But 


the paper did not publish them . 


because, as was said by the group 
editorially later on, “it was decided 
that the -word of a whore should 
not be used to destroy the reputa- 
tion of a Government minister." 
This sent some eyebrows rising in 
- Fleet Street because, for one thing, 
.Sunday Pictorial must have 
Christine was before it went to nego- 
- Наќе for her articles. For another, 
the Pictorial eventually published 
the notorious ‘Darling’ letter which 
Christine had received from  Pro- 
fumo and which, cheque books being 
what they are, she had passed on 
to the Pictorial. It also devoted 
a full front page to print “What 


+ 


known what kind of a woman. | 


Christine and the Press 


с 


by T. J. S. GEORGE’ 


Christine Keeler Told Us About 
The Nuclear Question". On top 
of it all, the moralistic attitude 
struck by the Mirror group editorial 
was in inconvenient contrast to an- 
other story the Pictorial was run- 
ning just at this time—the confes- 
sions of the Duchess of Argylle 
about her highly sensational divorce. 
Fleet Street veterans naturally took 
the Mirror group's editorial ponti- 
fications over the ethics of publish- 
ing the Keeler story with a sack of 
salt. They pointed out that when 
the group decided against publish- 
ing the Keeler articles-in the first 
instance, Profumo was still in 
power and angrily threatening libel 
action against anyone who damaged 
his reputation. (He even won a 
case against a continental. magi- 
zine!) Later Profumo confessed, 
the threat of legal action vanished, 
and out came the Pictorial with 
what it could make of the Keeler 
story. А 
Solicitude . 

Meanwhile News of the 
World had marched ahead. As it 
said in its Page Опе editorial : 
“We paid a considerable sum to 
Miss Keeler for her story.... We 
wished to bid more than any other 
newspaper because we: wanted to 
print it for our readers who form 
the greatest newspaper family in 
the world." If any reader was 
still left unmoved by the solicitude 
of News of the World, the 








The British Press had a very 
significant part to play in bringing 
the Keeler scandal to light. Sri 
George, well-known Indian journalist, 
was in London when excitement on 
the Profumo affair was at its height. 
He assesses the role of the Press and 
sara out the many angles there were 
to it. 
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editorial explained : “We print the 
truth, and what we believe to be 
the whole truth, because we believe 
the British public is adult enough 
to make up its own mind on issues 
of this sort. And we have no 
doubt that the public wants to know 
what is going oa.” | 

It was (һе old familiar line all 
over again : the people want it. 
Under this alibi News of the 
World serialized the ‘Confessions 
of Chirstine’ in which she gave 
tantalizing details of how well-deve- 
loped she was as a teenager, how 
she always liked the company of 
nren and older girls, how many-men 
became her ‘lovers’ and in what 
circumstances, etc. There was no 
security or national interest angle 
in this autobiography of an obvious 
strumpet, but that did not prevent 
News of the World from saying: 
“We do not pry into private lives. . 
But when the nation's security is 
involved we believe it not only to 
be right, but our duty, to come 
out into the open." 


Is it Good ? | 
While the part played Ьу the 
Press in forcing the issue to the 


open was- appreciated on all sides, 


the exploitation of the situation 
for sensation-mongering was decried 
by many. Lord Shawcross, Chair- 
man of the recent Royal Commis- 
sion on the Press, put it pithily 
when he said : “We all of us ought 
to ask ourselves whether the pub- 
licizing of pimps, prostitutes and 
perverts in highly paid interviews 
or feature articles is really a good 
thing. Is it a useful thing from the 
point of view of the community 
to pay large sums of money for these 
so-called memoirs of criminals, how- 
ever sensational their crimes, of 
prostitutes’ however degraded, of 
adulterers however notorious іп 
cafe society 277 Mr. Harold Wilson 
was more devastating. “There is 
something utterly nauseating," he 
. Said in Parliament, “about a system 
of society which pays a harlot 25 
times as much as the Prime Minis- 
ter, 250 times as much as an М.Р. 
and SOC times as much as some 
ministers of religion." 

But it's not all hell and damna- 
tion. There are two aspects of this 
historical controversy which I consi- 
der heartening. Firstly, the Press 
itself openly debates the ethical 
side of its role. During both the 
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Vassal case and the Keeler scandal, 
newspapers ‘examined theif own cón- 
duct, the ‘quality papers’ generally 
pointing out the cheapness and 
dangers of irresponsible journalism 
and the populer papers explaining 
the other side of the case. And 
in these debates newspapers do not 
hesitate to name names. British 
newspapers happily do not have the 
hypocritical habit of their Indian 
counterparts which never get closer 
than “oar distinguished contempo- 
rary" in referring to one another. 
The second heartening feature 
is that public outcrv against the 
dubious practices of tbe popular 
Press makes some impact on the 
latter. At least in some quarters 
there is svidence of a searching of 
conscience. 2921 
Agony = 
Perha»s the Daily Mirror group 
is the best example of this creeping 
change. During the last two or 
three yeers, it is said, the group 
has been trying hard to change its 
image, embellishing it with more 
respectablity. This is’ a policy 
change generally attributed to Cecil 
King, chairman cf the group. He is 
chairman, also, of the Newspaper 
Proprieto-s Association, and he is 
credited with the ambition to put 
an end to the rat race among the 
popular rapers for cheap sensation. 
According to Sunday Times, 
i even tried to persuade 
News of ће World not to serialize 


the Keeler confessions or to pay 
too high a price for them. 

But obviously it is not easy for 
a mass circulation paper to practise 
‘unilateral disarmament’. The. 
Mirror group’s agony may be gaug- 


ed from this sentence in its explana-- 
tory editorial on the Keeler affair : . 


“What is difficult for the Press to 
decide is when a matter of salacious in- 
terestis also of national importance.” 


Lesson for Us | 

What lessons does the experience 
of the British Press hold for India ? 
We need not fear much, I think, 
an explosion of cheque-book journal- 
ism, if only because the scope for 
gilded crime and glamorous adul- 
tery js rather limited in India— 
and proprietorial cheque books are 


not so readily zvailable to editors: 


anyway. But we could learn from 
the British habit of newspapers exa- 
mining their souls publicly in their 
columns, referring to one another 
by name. This makes for a cleaner 
atmosphere and easier  self-regula- 
tior. We could also make a note 
of the fact that the British Press 
does pay heed to the criticism level- 
led against it by national leaders 
and responsible readers generally. 
It does not take such criticism as 
а "threat to freedom of the Press” 
nor is acceptance of such criticism 
infra dig. One can think of some 
outstanding recent examples of the 
pettiness of Indian” newspapers in 
this regard. 





LAST RGUND.IN AFRICA? ... (Continued from page -- 


tion struggle not come up to expec- 
tations, these men and women, for 
whom the average African bears 


. little love for the exploitative role 


they have played so far, will find 
themselves cast out of the land they 
have chosen to live in and forced to 
seek refuge in this country. 

This is happening in Nyasaland, 
where members of the Malawi 
Youth. Lezgue are reported to have 
Started a campaign of harassment 
and intimidation of Indian traders. 
Dr. Banda has denied these charges, 


but there is pleniy of evidence to . 


show that the Indian is disliked by 
the extreme nationalists of Nyasa- 
land, who would not be sorry if 
they were speedily evicted from the 
country. . 

Thousands of Indians have been 


‘ill-treated end driven out of Mozam- 


bique and Angola by the Portuguese 
imperialists without eliciting a word 
of sympathy from the spokesmen of 
African nationalism. This could 
happen in Kenya, Tanganyika and 


Uganda if we are tardy in giving | 


material assistance on a- generous 
_Scale to what may well be the death- 
blow to imperialism and its beastly 
ally, racialism, in Africa. ' 
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GUARANTEED INCOME FROM- 
INVESTMENT IN STOCKS AND. 
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Stock & Finance (Pyt.) Аш,” 
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ІЕ 1954 several things happened. 
Nehru’s visit -to China 
paved the way for the Sino-Indian . 
Agreement of April 29, 1954, which 
enunciated the five principles of 
Panch Sheela. Іп December, Tito 
came to India and- declared - that 
relations between’ his country and 
the USSR were improving and that 


-soon the world would come to know 


about the injustices done to Yugo- 


- slavia. In April 1955, at the Ban- 


4 


^ 


“ 


dung Conference, Nehru made clear 
his views on peacefül co-existence, 
support to Afro-Asian unity, op- 
position to colonialism. 


The Active Phase > 

Obviously, these developments 
had a tremendous effect on the 
minds of Soviet leaders. But all 
this could have had no concrete 
effect if the old Stalinist way - of 
thinking had persisted. As a matter 
of fact, far-reaching changes, which 
came to be termed the Thaw, were 
taking place in Russia. The Thaw 
signified, on the one hand, a popu- 
lar upheaval against the evils of 
the- Stalinist regime, and on the 


other, a. popular desire to consoli- { 
2 mines.... 


date the gains of years of labour and 
toil for a bétter and prosperous 
life. : : 
. [t was a great thing that the new 

Soviet leadership understood the 

movement and felt the need, as- 
Deutscher puts -it, "for rationali- . 


zation in all spheres of national life, ` 


in the workings of administration, 
in the running of economy, in the 
relation between the ruler and' the - 
ruled, and in the conduct of foreign 
policy". `, (Russia .After Stalin, 
London, 1953)" ` 

The Thaw prepared the Soviet 
leaders to accept their mistakes and 
paved the way for the historic 20th 
Congress of the CPSU in 1956. 
But much before.the Congress, the 


. breeze of change in Soviet foreign 


policy had begun to blow. The 
signing _ of Austrian Peace Treaty, 
Khrushchev’s public admission in 
Yugoslavia that the Soviets had com- 
mitted serious mistakes іп the past, 
and the withdrawal of Soviet troops 
from Eastern Europe were all signs 
of this change: е 

It was, therefore, not unnatural ' 


, that this new outlook began to 


work in Indo Soviet relations also. 
Following this orientation, Nehru 
was invited to visit USSR, in June 
1955, and the entire Soviet Press 


* 
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hailed the Indian Prime Minister 
as а man of peace. Russian version 
of Nehru’s Discovery of India en- 
titled *A Book on the Great People" 
ran into several editions. . Ж 

In late- 1955, Khrushchev and 
Bulganin paid a return visit (0 India. 
In Indian Parliament, Khrushchev 


* declared that Russia had no inten- 


tion to export Communism. He 
won the heart of industrialists when 
he asserted that India should build 
its national industry. But the sup- 
poit given by the visiting leaders 
to India’s case on Kashmir and 
Goa made -the greatest impact on 
nationalist sentiment. 


` 


This is the second and concluding 
part of a thought-provoking assess- 
ment of the developments іп Indo- 
Soviet relations-- The first part ap- 


peared in Mainstream dated June 29. 





These developments were breat- 
taking; but they were the inevitable 
course of events. There was mno. 
-théorizing about the changes—that 


came later when Soviet. leadership - 
became aware that their practice . 


was annulling .all past teachings. 
It is necessary to take notice of this 
aspect of Soviet policy for it still 
affects its attitude towards India. 
In fact, the entire Thaw movement 
had a spontaneity about it which 
forced the Soviet leadership to accept 
certain changes without making 
reference to dogma. . Sometimes, 
of course, they resisted, but mostly 
they yielded to the breeze. 

By 1956, however, certain basic 
approaches to world problems had 
been clearly formulated. At the 
20th Congress of the CPSU, Khrush-: 
chev declared that (1) war between 
two systems was not inevitable and 
(2) socialism could be brought 
about through different roads, the 
Parliamentary way not. excluded. 


— 


| | Soviet Attitude | to India-II | 


"by ANIRUDHA GUPTA 


One of the most important factors 
that helped Khrushchev’s new under- 
standing was the sincefe aspiration 
.of the Soviet people for peace. 
They had gone through the horrors 
of war and at no. price were they 
ready to allow the renewal of such 
policies as could endanger peace. 

Soon, growing military and econo- 
-mic might of the-Soviet Union gave 
it à note of confidence in the new 
policy. 

. Peace was not to be a matter of 
tactics, it became an article of faith. 
АҒ the^21st Congress, Khrushchev 
declared : “A State which under- 
takes a giant programme of build- 
ing factories, plants, power stations, 

that State seeks peace 
not war." The rate of economic 
progress slowly brought the rea- 
lization that the real competitions 
„between the two systems lay not in 
-arms race (for it would mean mutual ` 
destruction) but i» economic race. 
It is in this context that the Soviet 
attitude to non-aligned states was 
formulated. It realized that поп- 
alignment reflected the basic aspi- 
ration of ex-colonies to pursue a 
course independent of power blocs 
аш! helpea in consolidating freedom 
and “weakening. colonial ^ order 
through the backdoor". (P. Pavlov, 
“The Myth of Roubles Economic 
Offensive"). - ., к 


Re-interpretations " 
Once the -basic approach to 
world problems—peace, co-existence 
and non-alignment —was decided, 
it became necessary to re-examine 
the previous theories about India. 
Іп: December 1956, V. Semenev 
wrote an article in Communist (No.. 
18) criticising earlier scholars for 
having underestimated the potentia- 
lities of Asian nationalism and for 
~ misconceptions regarding its charac- 
ter. Another article deplored that 
*dialectical conception of the dual 
nature of the national bourgeoisie 
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has been replaced by a one-sided 
conception of it as a faithful ally 
of imperialism.” — (Sovetskoye Vos- 
tokove, No. 1, 1956). 

Thus, very sodn the Soviet scho- 
lars understood the great progressive 
character of the attainment of 
India’s freedom and of the Congress 
Government. (Voprosy Istorii, No. 
6, 1956). Gandhi’s non-violence 
was re-interpreted as a “‘threat to. 
the English colonizers” and tracts 
were produced on. other nationalist 
leaders to bring out their progres- 
sive role. (The most characteristic 
instance is that of Tilak—prior to 
1955 he was regarded as a Hindu 
reactionary; after 1955, he became 
a true leader of Indian nationalism.) 
The Indian Constitution came to 
be regarded as “а document of great 
historic importance which completes 
the process. of India's becoming 


a ‘sovereign democratic republic. - 


(A. A. Mishin, The Form of Govern- 


ment of India, 1956.) к” 


Why Non-alignment ? 

In reappraising India’s policy 
of non-alignment, Soviet authors 
attempted to apply new principles 
in particular fields. The first serious 
study of India’s foreign policy was 
made by T. Gyasov in 1957 (India 
and the Struggle for Lessening Ten- 


This argument was, in fact, an 
extensian of Khrushchev's theory 
of economic competition between 
the two systems. But its most 
important aspect was that while 
giving this aid the Soviet Union did 
not wish the non-aligned Stctes to 
become pro-Soviet, but to -continue 
to maintain their policy to of non- 
alignment. This orientation could 
take plece only because of three 
implicit understandings viz: (1) non- 
alignment plays a positive role in 
relation to the ex-colonial powers; 
(2) as more and more colonies 
would become independent, they 
would accept non-alignment as а 
basic principle of their foreign 
policies, and (3) in their desire to 
become economically self-dependent, 
these Stetes would prefer the non- 


capitalist path and ultimately ac- 


cept the socialist goal. 

To ths Soviet writers, India serv- 
ed & good example to prove these 
points.. Illustrating the growing 
trend of the Public Sector in Indian 
economy, a Soviet economist noted : 
“Winning of economic independence 
is becoming the main essence of the 


- anti- imperialist national liberation 


sion in South East Asia and the . 


Far East, Tashkent, 1957). His 
book gave fulsome praise to India’s 
role in Korea and Indo-China. In 
giving reasons for India’s refusal 
to join different power blocs, 
Gyasov listed: (1) As an Asian 
power, participation in such blocs 
was considered unseemly; (2) like 
other Asian States, it died not 
expect aggression from China or 
Russia (mark this) ; (3) India believed 
that military pacts increased the 
threat of war; (4) the joining of 
such pacts would be risky for its 
internal problems, and (5) there 
was a deep feeling against such pacts 
among the Indian people. 

Thus, as new foreign policy 
formulations were put to practice, 
new theories were developed to 
replace the old ones. The Soviet 
Union started to give economic 
aid to non-aligned States also. 
In giving this aid, it was argued that 
such help would consolidate the 
political independence of these 
.States and would make them eco- 
nomically less dependent on the 
West. 
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struggle for the majority of former 
colonial countries.”. (P. Pono- 
maryov, “New Stage in the General 
Crisis of Capitalism”, Pravda, Feb- 
тпагу 8, 1961). 

‚ By 1950, these new conceptions 
became so concrete that ‘the Soviets 
were ready even to supply economic 
assistance to those countries which 
had joined military alliances, like 
Pakistan, Morocco and Saudi Arabia. 
In giving such assistance, it was 
believed that the "ruling circles" 
in these countries were “coming 
to see that Western powers hamper 
their independent economic devz- 
lopment”. (Mirovaya Economika i 
Mezhdunarodnye Otnoshiniya, Janu- 
ary 1961.) Thus, whereas. the 
Soviets - wanted the non-aligned 
States to pursue their independent 
foreign policy, they attempted 
(through economic help) to win 
over the aligned States, not to their 
side, but to the side of non-alignment. 


The Last Ehase 

Thus, beginning from 1955, 1а 
practice, to understand the pro- 
blems of the developing Afro-Asian 
States, the Soviet Union travelled 
a long course to give, by. 1960, 
theoretical formulations to its new 
policies. As these formulations took 


more concrete shape, Indo-Soviet 
relations became all the more сог- 
dial. But there still remained severe 
limitations to the Soviet approacb. 
- The Soviets had so far viewed 
the non-aligned States in the con- 
text of cold war between the two 
competitive systems and non-align- 


ment was positive only in relation to. 


the Western powers. They had 
never considered what would hap- 
pen to non-alignment if it ever got 
involved in -hostilities with a Com- 
munist State. Would non-align- 
ment retain its ‘positive role even 
then and, if so; should it be helped 


. even at the cost of disrupting inter- 


nations] Communist brotherhood ? 


Caught Unawares 

Obviously the Soviets had not 
bothered to ask themselves -these 
questions. 
earlier stages cf this new orientation 


in Soviet policy, no exigency had 


arisen to call for such self-question- 
ing. After all, in Asia and parti- 
cuarly with regard to India, it was 
China which had first shown the 
way to friendship based on a new 
understanding: Entering only as 
the second partner, perhaps, it 
had never occurred to the Soviet 
Union that some day the Chinese 
would deny and attack the very 
basis of this new understanding. 
Perhaps, the legacy of Stalin also 
prevented the ‘Soviets from fore- 
seeing that someday their leader- 
ship in Communist movement 
could be seriously challenged. И 
took them a long and painful period 
io understand that and even now 


Probably, during the. 


D 


they are noi ready (like Togliatti) . 


to accept that. poly-centrism Һа” 


come to be a historical fact in the 
Communist movement, Hence, they 
thought, perhaps,- that if they would 
say non-alignment was good and 
positive, other fraternal States 
would naturally accept the thesis. 


x 


Whatever might be the reason, . 


throughout this second phase of 
active friendship with India and 
other non-aligned States, the Soviet 
Union did not consider the possi- 
bility of war or friction between 
a non-aligned and a Communist 
State. Here the Soviet line of 
thinking almost ran parallel to 
that of India’s. Just as India could 
not believe that from a peace area, 
she could be suddenly dragged into 
the centre of Cold War politics, 


(Continued оп page 22) 
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DO not fancy myself very much 
in the role of a campaigner. 


І 


But after I wrote my last week's 
piece, suggesting that the Indian 
Lunacy Act (including the bad name) 
must be scrapped and replaced by 
something more modern and sen- 
sible, I came to know that the Central- 
Advisory Committee on ‘Mental 
Health, was meeting at New Delhi 
in the week beginning July 14, and. 
that the amendment of the Act was 
one of the subjects on the agenda. 


. This coincidence has prompted me 


to return to the problem for the 
secónd successive week. 
. . Some basic considerations should 
first be noted. The Lunacy . Act 
is based on the assumption that 
society - needs ‘to be „protected 
from the mentally deranged person 
more or less in the same way as it 
must be protected from a criminal. 
This is utterly wrong. | 
Mental sickness, like physical 
sickness; is an affliction, a misfor- 
tune. "Human beings can sometimes 
be held responsible; even culpable, 
in respect of physical ailments—as 
when a person gets sclerosis. of the 
liver by excessive drinking or vene- 
real diseases through _sexual promi- 
scuity. But no one, least of all a 
doctor, withholds sympathy or treat- 
ment from the patient on moral or 
any other grounds. i 


car driven near the window of his 
chambers, leaned out of it in all the 
regalia of his office, and questioned 
the sick person in a rough manner 


. more proper to a hostile witness in 


‘hospital. 


- 


In mental sickness, the sufferer . 


is hardly | responsible? Yet mental 
sickness does not evoke the same 
attitude -as physical sickness. I am 
not talking of the thoughtless or the 
mischievous; but of a more general 
attitude. For instance, we com- 
monly use the expression “uncerti- 
fied. lunatic” as a term of appro- 
brium or condemnation. 

' Magistrates, who have been given. 
powers under the Lunacy Act, are 
-as much prone to this attitude as 
the rest of us. Few of them are 
psychologically ^ oriented. Their 
training. powers and the procedures 
to which they are used do not fit 
them to judge mental cases. In 
one instance in which Т was in- 
terested, the magistrate insisted 
that the patient should be brought 


‘before him. Не was brought in a 


car by a doctor, in a semi-drugged 


` condition. The magistrate had the 


a criminal case than a patient. 

The reaction apparently con- 
vinced the magistrate that the case 
was fit for reception in a, mental 
But the fact is that a 
normally sane person subjected to 
such roughness, but not cowed down 
by the authority of a magistrate, 
would have reacted in the same way. 
The magistrate also called the ap- 
plicant, a relative of the patient, to 
court and put to him quite irrelevant 
questions, such asthe cause of the 
sickness: if anyone can find the 
cause of meftal sickness, he is half 
way to the cure. - 

One reason . why magistrates 
have been given powers under the 
Lunacy Act is the endemic suspicion 
which runs through a great deal of 
legislation which we have inherited 
from the British. Many of these 
laws were-based on the assumption 
that peorle were liars and cheats апа. 
that it was necessary- to take precau- 
tions against fraud. These taws were 
not meant as facility to the people 
but as protection against them. | 

There is absolutely no reason 
why, for-instance, a certificate of a 
properly qualified doctor should not 
be regarded as sufficient for the re- 
ception of a mental patient in a 
hospital, but a magistrate’s order 
should be necessary. I know all 
about the freedom of an individual 
to refuse treatment if he so wishes. 
I know that pérsonal liberty is so 
impoitant that no one can be de- 
tained even of a sick рей in a hos- 
pital against his will. I know all 
abovt civil rights and Habeas Corpus. 
- But there is another way of look- 
ing at the problem which needs to 
be stressed... A mentally sick person, 
like a physically sick person, has a 
right to and does deserve immediate 
treatment. . He is a sufferer to whom 


‘relief must be given promptly. In 


his case, he not only does not seek 
it, but more often than not resists 


it. Also, in this case, the relatives . 


of the patient suffer far more than 
in the case of physical sickness. 
The law must be so framed as to 


meet this situation. 

Safeguards are admittedly пе- 
cessary. The best way of providing 
for them is to permit admission for 
a period of observation. А magis- 
trate, who-has some special training 
to fit him for this duty, could be 
empowered to visit the mental 

^homes and hospitals, interview the 

patients, the relatives, the doctors 

who have made observations "and ` 
then give suitable ^ directions. 

The present arrangement by which 

only magistrates with territorial 

jurisdiction over the place where 

the patient resides can issue the 

necessary orders is absurd. 

In one recent case I know, after 
all te formalities were gone through 
and a magistrate was about to sign 
an order, it was discovered that his 
jurisdiction stopped just short of 
that particular street and a fresh 
application had to be made to an- 
other magistrate. This involved delay 
from a Friday to the next Tuesday, 
which is hard оп the patient and 
even more so on the relatives. 


This is not the only procedural 
absurdity with which the Lunacy 
Act and its rules are riddled. For 
instance, if T take a patient suffering 
from a physical ailment to a hospital, 
nobody wants to know the name of 
my father and where he resiaed 
before he died 35 years ago. Yet 
the prescribed form requires that 
this information be provided to a 
magistrate before he agrees to а 
reception order. К 

While I have dealt at length with 
the Lunacy Act, because it is in the 
news, I would not like to end this 
without a reference to the broader 
problem of .mental health. Any 
plan must involve, first and foremost, 
enlargement of the present meagre 
facilities including the building of new 
hospitals and improving and moder- 
nising the few old and rusty ones, 
(The hospital at Thana, for instance, 
was built in 1882 and, except for a 
couple- of wards recently added, is 
in.the most, deplorable condition.) 


Secondly, it must include ade- 
quate provision for the sick desti- 
tutes. Thiraly,a crash programme 
of training for doctors through offers 
of special inducements is an absolute 
necessity, because every hospital is 
understaffed in relation to the num- 
ber of patients, and there is difficulty 
in getting qualified and suitably 
orietited persons to fill even the 
existing posts. | —G. N. ACHARYA. 


~ 


Changing Role of U.N. 


~ 


ECRETARY-GENERAL U Thant 
of the UN in a commence- 
ment address at Harvard last month 
declared that “the idea that conven- 
tional military methods—or, to put 
it bluntly, war—can be used Бу or on 
behalf of the UN to counter ag- 
gression and secure peace seems now 
to be rather impractical”. The 
financial crisis of the UN, he point- 
ed out, the big-power veto in the 
Security Council and the atomic 
age have tacitly changed the соп- · 
cept of collective security. He 
would, therefore, limit UN actions 
to non-fighting peace-keeping ope- 
rations like military observation and 
truce supervision, using personnel 
from the smaller nations and carried 
out with the express consent of all 
the parties concerned. ^ Anything 
more than this, he maintained, is 
. an aspiration blocked by practical 
difficulties. . 


Fond Hopes 2 
The above thesis of the Secretary- 
General accords an official impri- 
matur to the shifting emphasis in 
the structural set-up and in the pur- 
poses and principles of the UN 
that has been evident since soon 
after its inception. In a flashback 
it would be recalled that the framers 
of the UN Charter were deeply 
concerned with the outlawry of war. 
The Preamble begins with a dedica- 
tory commitment, "to save succeed- 
ing generations from the scourge 
of war," and member states are 
required, in Art. 2, to pledge them- 
selves to settle their disputes -peace- 
fully, refraining “from the threat 
or use of force". The blanket pro- 
hibition of force is‘ purported to be 
fully complemented by an enforce- 
ment machinery that could be set 
in motion against the law-breakers. 
The members undertake to take effec- 
tive collective measures to suppress 
breaches of peace and acts of ag- 
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gression. Тһе Security council, 

under Art. 24, is entrusted with the 

primary responsibility in the field. 

The procedures are laid out in Ch. 
. УП of the Charter. : 


Five Lions - 


However, the framers of the’ 


Charter were aware that enforce- 
ment measures could be taken 
only with the approval of, and never 
against, the Big -Powers. ‘That is 
the raison d’etre of the veto. The 
collective security system evolved in 
the Charter applies, thus, to all other 
States except the permanent mem- 
bers—and their proteges. That the 
UN. Charter creates a ‘collective 
- security system with universal ap- 
plication has been one of the most 
~persistent cliches of our time. On 
the contrary, its authors knew that 
the military might of the great 
powers was not susceptible of for- 
cible restraint by' ап international 
organisation. The veto provision 
was not inserted “in a fit of absen:- 
mindness,” (Inis Claude Jr). A 
Maxican delegate is-reported to have 
remarked that the San Francisco 
Conference was “engaged in esta- 
blishing a world order in which the 
mice could be stamped out but in 
which the lions would not be res- 
trained". Yet, that was the way 
the Charter was made. 


Initial efforts of the UN Military 
Staff Committee to create a mighty 
force for the UN failed. The 
Soviet Union was of the view that a 
small force would do to keep the 
bellicose smaller nations in check. 

The US opted for a super-force. 
The issue was deadlocked. Then 
came Korea. The US in a bril- 
liant diplamatic maneouvre almost 
succeeded in bypassing the Security 
Council and circumventing the veto 
through the Uniting for Peace Re- 
solution. The Collective Measures 


. Committee—a product of the Unit- 


.ing- for peace Resolution—failed 
however, to co-ordinate the efforts 
of member states. There was a 
meagre response to the call of the 
commit:ee to designate - military 
units which might be contributed to 
collective enforcement measures as 
might be launched. | 


Enlightenment came to the mem- 
bers as well as to the Sécretariat of 
the UN that the Great Powers could 
not be compelled but could only be 
persuaded. Thus was opened a 
new chapter in the history of the 
UN, largely through the subtle efforts 
of the late Dag Hammarskjoeld— 
a chapter of ‘preventive diplomacy’. 
Hamma:skjoeld himself has describ- 
ed this role of the UN as "aimed 


at keeping newly arising confiicts . 


outside the sphere of bloc differen- 
ces" and at finding solutions “which 
avoid an aggravation of big Power 
differences and can remain unin- 
fluenced by them". It is, in short, 
a fireman’s lot; rushing to the scene 
of fires which break out outside the 
sphere of bloc differences before the 
arrival of the ma'or contenders. 
The biggest challenge has been the 
Congo crisis. It also consists of 
supervising truces and sending ob- 
Server groups ,to troubled spots. 
It might look woefully short of the 
expectations of the man in the street. 
But that is precisely the role the UN 
is capable of performing today. 


Potential Saviour 2 
The age of super-powers presid- 
ing over the destiny of all mankind, 
preparing with frenzied fury for the 
Armageddon, is different from the 
one the war-wearied statesmen who 
assembled at Dumbarton Oaks had 
in mind. Megatou bombs, ICBMs 
and the globe-girdling satellites with 
military potentialities would have 
been as far from their minds as the 
modern luxuries would have been 
from the primitive caveman's. In 
such an inflammatory world the 
candle-snuffing fireman is a potential 
saviour from the holocaust. 


` The UN in this context has to 
remain moaest, because in the pre- 


sent conditions of the world, inter-. 


national organization is particularly 
fragile; it simply does not have the 
means to be very ambitious. More- 
over the UN is not, nor was it desig- 
nea to be, a super-state. Secretary- 
General U Thant, therefore, was 
only emphasizing the obvious. 
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National Integration 


PROBLEMS OF NATIONAL INTEGRATION by JoLLY MOHAN 
Кар, People’s Publishing House, New. Delhi, 1963; рр. 147; Price 


Rs. 5.50. 


WRIIING books on current 

topics of national importance 
cannot obviously be  pot-boilers. 
The work should either possess the 
stamp of originality or should at 
least be exhaustive. The two attri- 
butes are not easily acquired. When 
they are missed, as happens very 
often, the productions merely be- 
come dead-weights in an obscure 
library shelf. 

National integration was an 
overworked cliche sometime back. 
A big conference of all the top 
brass politicians followed by nüme- 
rous Committees poured over the 
problem at the suggestion of the 
Prime Minister. АП that came out 
of the efforts was the draft of a 
pontifical pledge which was recom- 
mended for everyone, a legislation 
making it obligatory for election 
candidates to swear by the unity 
of the country and. the abortive 
labours of the Ashoka Mehta Com- 
mittee. The Chinese avalanche 


` swept off these petty pre-ocupations. 


Where there were doubts, the strong 
shrill cry of a vibrant and an awaken- 
ed nation rent the air. 


As the nation settled down to 
live with the emergency, the pro- 
blems which had got submerged in 
the overpowering popular upsurge, 
following the Chinese invasion, slow- 
ly began to pop their heads up. 
Sri Kaul's book has come at this junc- 
ture to pose the problem, to ana- 
lyse its bearings and to indicate the 
directions in which a possible solu- 
tion may lie. 

Sri Kaul’s thesis is that the domi- 
nant sections of the Indian bourge- 
oisie are trying to achieve a homo- 
genous unitary state in India with 
one language, something that is 
absolutely impossible in the condi- 
tions of today. He castigates the 
ruling party as having thrown over- 
board ай the excellent principles 
enunciated by it during the freedom 


Taster ЭЛ 1941 


struggle and then trying to impose 
unity on the point of the bayonet. 


The press too is dragged through’ 


the coals because that too is control- 
led by the bourgeoisie and as a 
business venture it ponders to com- 
munal or chauvinistic sentiments. 
The solution, according to Sri Kaul, 
lies in the progressive forces of the 
country exerting themselves in- 
creasingly in cooperation with the 
working class. 


As an analysis it would be very 
difficult to differ violently from the 
views of Sri Kaul. But one can- 
not hide the feeling that in his an- 
xiety to evolve a neat pattern which 
will to an extent; provide a seat 
for one’s own set prejudices and 


predilections, the author has fallen . 


into the pit of  over-simplifica- 
tion. This feeling, however, does 
not in the least detract from the 
value of the publication. For the 
first time it has tried to sketch the 
contours of the problem and as it 
often happens in the case of seeming- 
ly -insurmountable problems, once 
it is sketched in proper dimensions, 
the solution might automatically 
suggest itself. Sri Каш effort, 
therefore, is commendable even if 
one finds it difficult to make allow- 
ances for the sweeping generalisa- 
tions such as the blame sought to 
be cast on the Congress. If the 
ruling party had failed, so have all 
the opposition parties. The bane 
of our political life has been that 
both the ruling and the opposition 
parties cannot resist the temptation 
to take short cuts to power and the 
mistakes of one tend to get repeated 
by. the other. A vicious circle thus 
develops and one finds the kettle 
commenting on the dafk colour of 
the pot. 

At the dawn of freedom, Con- 
gress did speak and act for the 
nation. -There has doubtless been 
deterioration since then. The ob- 


ES 
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ious way is to lay the"entire blame 
or this back-slide on those who 
controlled the Congress. But, a 
more rewarding pursuit will be to 
examine and determine how much 
of this fal! could be traced to the 


. powerful influences exerted by ad- 


mittedly national forces on the Con- 
gress, even if such influences were 
not always healthy. No nation is 
free from the operation of dark 
forces. In India there are many of 
this hue, even if the Congress had 
managed to retain its pristine purity. 
To have effectively insulated itself 
from the influences of these forces 
would have required the Congress 
either to cut- itself way from the 


. main current of national life and 


remain in an ivory tower, or reduce 
itself into a body of intellectuals 
absorbed all the time in theoretical 
dissertations. А dispassionate те- 
view of the record of post-indepen- 
dence Congress will confirm the 
point that the Congress rejected both 
these alternatives and instead elect- 
ed to be a major vehicle for national 
expression, reflecting the good and 
bad points of the nation. 

Whether Shri Jawaharlal Nehru 
was wise in making the Congress 
adopt this course it is to early to 
judge. But critics, that too those 


_who can be objective, will not help 


a correct appraisal in the future if 
they see in the Congress the root 
cause of all our national maladies. 
One will go a little further, even the 
opposition parties must resist this | 
temptation because if they succumb, 
they write their role off completely 
from the national map of. India, 
that is Bharat. , З 
Р.С.М. 
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NEW. DELHI SKYLINE...(Continued from page 6) 3 
Tse-tung, is in the nature of an* visit to Mongolia has no doubt 


Alternative Communist Manifesto 
--сап hardly be ignored by the CPI 
leadership, which has already been 
forced to denounce the move of 
this wing to run a parallel” under- 
ground party. MC 
Meanwhile New Delhi does not 
accept the report from Tokyo that 
the majority of the : Communist 
Parties in the world support the 


Chinese position against Moscow.’ 
The experience of the recent world. 


Women’s Congress has shown that 


~ inthe final count very few countries 


are prepared to back Peking against 
Moscow. Even in the case of the 
Communist Parties that have so 
long supported China in the ideo- 
logical dispute with Moscow, a 
new awareness of the crisis seems to 
have come. The Indonesian Com- 
munists, for instance; are reported 
to be divided on the question of 
going whole hog with Peking and 
this is believed to be the reason 
behind Mr. Aidit’s hurried visit to 
Peking and Moscow . 

Our Ambassador in Moscow is 
understood ‘to be keenly watching 
these dramatic developments. His 


given hir a clearer picture of the 

Great Schism that has overtaken the 

Communist world today. While 

awaiting his fuller report, New Delhi 

authorities are keeping track of 

every development inside the world 

Communist movement. By all, 
accounts, the present is regarded 

as a momentous turning point in 

Twentieth century historv. 
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DESPITE the hurdles in getting 

American aid.for Bokaro, the 
Steel Ministry appears to be opti- 
mistic about the project getting an 
early start. The firm stand taken 
by Sri C, Subramaniam—that Bokaro 


D 


‘shall come with or without dollar 


aid—is largely responsible for this. 
go-ahead stress noticeable at present. 
It is known that the Steel Ministry 
has expedited the time-table for the 
completion. of the ^ multi-volume 
detailed Project -Report : the firm 
of Indian consultants, Dasturco, 

entrusted with the job—the first of 
its ‘kind undertaken in this country 
by an engineering body wholly 
Indian—is expected to submit it in 


the next few weeks, the original 
schedule being thereby advanced. 
by nearly five months. The detailed 
report will enable the Government 
to proceed more realistically with 
the question of getting foreign assis- 
tance for the' project. 
every effort will be made to pursue 
the American offer, New. Delhi cir- 
cles do not rule out the possibility 
of getting assistance for setting up. 
different components of the plant 
from different countires. . It is 
understood that offers havé come 
from a number of countries includ- 
ing Austria and Japàn, while the 
exploring about Moscow’s interest 
is expected to be undertaken soon. 
А point worth noting is that the 
Negotiating Committee set up'for 
the Bokaro -project is an exclusive 
LC.S. club. Although this may 
have the powerful backing of Sri 
T. T. Krishnamachari, not-all the 
members of this Civil Service club 
can claim to be immune from private 
sector bias—no doubt a serious 
handicap when one recalls the.top- 
level Birla pressure to get a share 
of the Bokaro pie in collaboration 
with Kaisers. : 





SOVIET ATTITUDE TO INDIA (Continued from page 18) 7 


the Soviet Union could not foresee 


that its championing of the cause of | 


non-alignment would earn it thé ani- 
mosity of another Communist Statė. 

This is why the Soviet position 
shifted іп an irrational and zig-zag 
manner on the question of Sino- 
Indian border dispute. At first 
the Soviet attitude was one of em- 
barrassment, then it was quickly 
followed by: an undue haste to 
evade the entire issue. The famous 
Tass statement of September 1959 
attempted to put the entire blame 
for worsening the relations between 
India and China on “certain political 
circles and the press in western 
countries". Later, reporting to the 
third session of the Supreme Soviet 
in October 1959, Khrushchev could 
only say (almost like a pacifist) : 
“It would gladden us if.... the dis- 
putes were settled through friendly 
negotiations to the mutual satis- 
' faction of both sides". (Pravada, 
4 October, 1959). . 

But, as events took their course, 


it became obvious that the Soviet ` 


Union could not go on placating 
both China and India. To the 
credit of the Chinese it must be ad- 
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mitted that they forced tlie Soviet 
Union to take at last a decision one 
way ог the other. It was their | 
bitter invectives ana ideological war, 
that made -the Soviets realize that 
it was nct merely the question of 
befriending India that was at stake 
but the entire global policy in regard 
to peaceful co-existence, economic 
competition between the two systems 
and so on. This realization. came 
through: very slow and tortuous pro- 
cess and even for the last time, as 
late as October, 15, 1962; the famous 
Pravada Editorial tried to placate 
China by patting its back and ex- 


_ tolling its anti-imperialist role. 


` Bút this is as far as the Soviets 
could go. A policy which seeks то 
win over even the aligned States of 
Afro-Asia to the side of non-align- 
ment, cannot surely sit quiet to watch 
(what at one time seemed almost 
probable) a non-aligned State going 
over to the West under Communist 
pressure. _Moveover, was not 
there the possibility of a seemingly 
border dispute turning into an аП- 
devouring war when once the guns 


, had emitted smoke 2 It was these 


considerations which finally forced 


Khrushchev to take a stand. And 
this time, in more than one word, 


Khrushchev тайз it clear that he - 


did not like the Chinese path. ` 


In his speech before the Supreme 
Soviet, Khrushchev admitted : “For 
the first time a situation has arisen 
when a border dispute between a 
socialist country and a country which 
has started on the road of inde- 
pendent development and follows 
a policy of non-alignment, has led 
to a serious clash of arms.".- His- 
fulsome praise for India at the time 
when the Chinese leaders had ex- 
hausted their store of abuses and 
were searching new ones to hurl on . 
India, made clear that Khrushchev 
did not believe an ounce of Chinese 
propaganda. : 

Thus, it was the logic of events 
again that forced the Soviet leader 
to come to a decision. -Since Octo- 
ber 1962, many things have happen- 
ed. The differences between China 
and Russia have reached the break- 
ing point and the world may soon 
hear about the final breach between 
the two’ powers. As against this 
background, relations between the 
Soviet Union and India are becom-- 
ing more'cordial. - (Concluded). 
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VSESOJUZNOJE OBJEDINENIJE "MEDEXPORT" 


Ехрогіз various medica] equipment and medical instruments, such as. 
surgical apparatus for applying mechanica) suturas, instruments and apparatus 
for lung and heart surgery, sleep-inducing apparatus “Elektrosson™, icnizers, 
various X-Ray physicotherapeutical diagnostic and other apparatus and instru- ^ 
ments. Wide range of various pharmaceutical raw material. and: medicinal Uu 
preparations including: 3 


а Sarcolysin Novembichin — Efficacious anticancer preparations. 

2 Leucogen - For treatment of leucopenii 

3 Armia Pyraphos ” - 7 Original myotjc and anti-glaucoma 
preparations. 

4. Aloe extract FIBS - Biogenic stimulators 

5 Galantbamin - Best remedy for treatment of 
myosteny, myopathy, paralysis. 

6 Shostakevshy Balsam - Preparation for treatment of 
stomach and duodenufn ulcers and 
burns З 





2 Vaccine against multiple sclerosis. 
Living vaccine against poliomyclitis/liquid and in the form of drageel. 


9. Various antibiotics and vitamins White and blue edible poppy seeds, 
various medicinal raw materials for the production of medicaments. 
Universal tonic drug "Pantocrin" prepared from antlers of young deer. * 
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All enquiries to be addressed 10: 


V/O MEDEXPORT 


32/34, Smolenskaja-Sennaja pl., Moscow, G-200, USSR 
Cable Address : MEDEXPORT 6-209 USSR Telephone : 44-28-95 





TRADE REPRESENTATION OF THE USSR IN INDIA 


NEW DELHI - 2 MADRAS Branch 
CALCUTTA Branch BOMBAY Branch anch. 
Plot Nos 6 & 7, Block SO-E, 50-А St, Mary's Road 
Nyaya Marg, Chanakyapuri 1. Bishop Lefroy Road 46 Pedda Road Pros 
INTERADS - 7-64 
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We have pleasure in'announcing that the Government of Ihdia have recognised our 
- firm as an EXPORT HOUSE in recognition of our past experience and performance. 


The facilities. that go with ‘this recognition’ will. enable us to surpass our past | 
achievements which we are indeed pledged to do. ' : 


We take this opportunity to thank all our patrons and business associates for their 
co-operation over all these years without which it would.not have been possible to 
earn this distinction. We know that we can continue to count on this co -operation 
and patronage to excel our performance from year to year, 
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NAVA BHARAT ENTERPRISES PRIVATE LIMITED  . 


X 
(Recognised Export House by the Government of India) d 

м: EXPORTERS OF TOBACCO, COIR GOODS, TEA, SPICES ESSENTIAL OILS, ENGINEERING GOODS ETC. 
D-18 DEFENCE COLONY NEW DELHI. - CABLES : NAVENTER i T 
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Office space seems to grow when cumbersome partitions are replaced with glass. For the finest, 

Rooms look lighter, brighter and so much more elegant. It’s not surprising glass most durable glass 

is finding its way into more and more homes, stores, schools and Tet you can depend эю, 
wherever light and space are important £onsiderctions. E on H?G кз 


Glass is so practical too. it keeps out noise and dust aud lets in патшаї light 
And keeping glass clean is the easiest thing i in the world. ^. 1 
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Available in a wide variety of sizes and thicknesses, ; and quality tested at | 
every stage of manufacture, there's an HPG sheet glass to-suit every purpose, 


HINDUSTHAN-PILKINGTON GLASS WORKS LIMITED 


Managing Agents: Talukdar Law & Comsany Private Limited 


Hindusthan Buildings, 4 Chittaranjan Avenue, ашна 13 
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| TIME FOR ACTION 


THE GOVERNMENT, assumed wide and sweeping 
powers soon after the proclamation of national emer- 
gency nine months ago. At that time, with the Chinese 
aggressor on our soil, the people of India, angry, united 
and determined in the face of the new manace took it 
for granted that the Government was assuming these 
extraordinary powers to prevent anti-social elements 
from taking advantage of natiomal difficulties to enrich 
themselves further at the cost of the Government and the 
Such, in fact, was the extent of popular support 
for any measure to put down profiteers and blackmar- 
keteers that even the trading class became afraid. None 
dared speak out against the Defence of India Ordinance, 
Actor Rules. For a brief period—less than two months 
—the traders paid for their wrong assessment of the 
Government's firmness and determination; the prices 
did not go up for the time: being. 

With Sri Patil firmly entrenched in the Cabinet, 
this halt in price rise was enough for the Govern- 
ment.. The bona-fides of the traders had been establish- 
ed. Everybody could go to sleep. And they all 
did. 

That was all the traders had waited for. The prices 
of foodgrains and other essentials began their upward 
journey again. They have maintained a more or less 
steady pace in the last seven months. Even the redoubt- 


_able Patil has had.to admit that the price increases іп 


many cases cannot be "justified". 

Almost every political party has been protesting 
against this unchecked upward spiral. Even Congress 
party units have not failed to shed a few tears. There 
has been the.beginning of a new agitation, too. But all 
that these have elicited from the Government so far are 
platitudes, and more platitudes. 

The fact is that the Home Ministry alone has thought 
it fit to make use of the new powers. The DIR was 
used to arrest. and detain a large number of Com- 
munists, irrespective of.their stand on the question 
of national defence against Chinése aggression. 
Such. detention would not have been so glaring 
if simultaneously some of the known big busi- 
ness racketeers had also been detained. But while 
it was found quite simple to deal with a  poli- 
tician who happened to be a Communist, it was far from 


simple for our Government to deal with the big business- . 
: men who had countrywide ramifications at all levels. 


Nothing has~brought this out more clearly than the 


` failure of the Government to take action against those 


mentioned with lists of charges in the report of the Vivian 
Bose Commission of Enquiry. 

Again, early in November last, the Union Labour 
Minister called a tripartite meeting of labour, employers 
and the Government, and at this conference it 
was decided that an industrial truce should be 


observed for the duration of the emergency. -But 


.while the workers- all over the country meticulously 


observed the truce and put in extra effort to help the 
nation's defence, the employers as a whole did nothing 
to change their ways ; rather they tried to exploit the 
patriotic zeal of the workers to make more money for 
themselves. Their profits mounted and, at the same time, 
they victimized and harassed the workers' leaders. Com- 
plaints on this score poured in from every State. Go- 
vernment spokesmen admitted that most of these com- 
plaints were true. 

The powers available under the DIR were, however, 
not made use of to impart sense to these violaters of 
the truce. 

And now, nine months after the emergency was 
declared,'we find the Union Government instructing the 
State governments to make use of the DIR to put down 
profiteering and ensure price stability. It is surprising 
that these suggestions should have gone forth so late in 
the day, just a few days after the Allahabad judgment 
and just a few days before the Supreme Court is to give 
its final verdict on the Act and the Rules. | - 

Whether the Central instructions weré seriously 
meant or not, it is clear that many States will not take 
them seriously. At least one Chief Minister has publicly 
stated that the DIR cannot be invoked to hold the 
price line. He has also ruled out the fixing of prices of 
essential commodities. It is not without significance 
that reports from Calcutta speak of the trader “generally 
шд” with the Chief Minister’s view of the situa- 

ion. 

Now is the time for the Union Government to 
answer: What is the use of assuming wide and sweeping 
powers if these cannot be used to protect the interests 
of the common people who, after all, form the bulwark 
and base of national defence and development—if, in 
other words, the Government can do nothing to check 
the indefensible rise in prices nor to punish the emp- 
loyers guilty of blatant vidlation of the truce? What is 
the purpose of the emergency if it is not to be utilized to 
mobilize the masses and enthusezthem for defence and 
development—if, on the other hand, it is to be utilized 
only to provide an opportunity for racketeers, official 
and non-official—to subvert national policies? 

. Mere exhortation and promise will no longer do. 
With the burden of taxes made more onerous by the 
Finance Minister's new imposts, the common man today 
faces economic handicaps worse than at any time since 
independence. A spectacular announcement that the 
powers under the emergency will be used to catch the 
black-marketeers will no longer convince the hard-hit 
masses about the Government's earnestness to combat 
the profiteer. Even without the emergency, the Govern- 
ment commands sufficient powers to punish the black- 
m if : so wills. 

The hour for action has come. If the Gover 
fails, the people shail not forgive it. — ' жо 





Weakening Grip 
IN , TIMES of crisis, 
close up its ranks and all differences are normally put 


in cold storage. . But not so in the case of a party which 
is ridden with permanent. factions, whose leaders are 
obsessed by the ‘perquisites of office. With its- prestige 
badly shaken in the last few months, thanks to reverses 
in bye-elections, exposures of corruption in high places, 
and public discontent growing with’ new economic bur- 
dens, the faction-fight inside the: Congress has become 
the ugliest since independence. 


. Тһе Congress Working Committee's decision to 
pass on all such cases of-inner squabbling to the Cen- 
tral Parliamentary Board is.hardly going to make any 
difference so far as its impact on the public morale is 
concerned. This can be seen from the corroding effect 
of what is happening іп: U.P. today. People out- 
side the Congress have practically ceased to differen- 
tiate between the two contending factions, which at the 
moment are ranged against each other over Sri C.B. 
Gupta's demand for the resignation of Sri Algurai 
Shastri from .the Ministry. The groupings in U.P. 
Congress politics are so thoroughly unscrupulous that 
one cannot help ‘becoming cynical when either tries to 
put up its claims to” holiness against. the other. 


In another Congress stronghold, the rumblings 
can already be heard against the Chief Minister: Dr. 


Jivaraj Mehta is having an uneasy time with -such imp- - 


ortant stalwarts of the Gujarat Congress as Sri Thakore- 
bhai Desai and‘ Sri Maganbhai Desai getting ready for 
a show-down. It is ominous that in these two States 
in which the.Congress lost prestige bye-election contests 

in recent months, the factional squabbles have come up 
- ‘sharply since the defeat: 


In- Punjab, where Sardar Partap ‘Singh Kairon 
has for long been boosted as the Strong-Man Chief 
. Minister, things are not going on too smoothly. 
goonda tactics which have become a by-word i in Punjab 
politics under the present regime gave its most shocking 
demonstration in the assault on Sri Ram Piara, which 
‘has made even the complacent sit up. In this context, 
Sri Bhim Sen Sachar’s letter to Sardar Kairon asking 
him to resign has touched off a new convulsion in the 
Punjab, which the Sardar’s Big Stick таш, might 
find difficult to put down. 


With-the^popular discontent over economic hazd- 
‘ships -mounting everyday, the group wranglings of the 
Congress show that the strong grip of the High Com- 
mand over Congress factions has -considerably wea- 
kened. This is an aspect of the present national scene 
which may turn out to be of far-reaching consequences: 
- the disintegration of the Congress, whether one’ likes 
‘it or not, is going to hasten the process that may end 

up in the country’s political balkanisation. Petty 
squabbles sometimes may bring about major disgsters 
as History has very often She : 


ты - - 
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` Sack the Guilty 


-a political party is expectéd to 


The . 


BARRING Sri Sham Nath, 
shamelessly selling the disgraceful deal, no person in 
position of responsibility i in the Governmeiit i is prepared. 
to defend the A.I.R.'s agreement with the У.О.А. The. 


'fact that an official enquiry has had to be instituted to 


find out how the deal wes smuggled through —an 
unprecedented step by itself—is the measure of the 
folly to which the Government has been committed by 
a handful of persons for considerations, political or 
personal, which are yet to be unearthed. 

From indications so fzr available, the direct res- 
ponsibility for this agreemeat is shared by the Foreign 
Secretary, Sri M. J. Desai. the I & B Secretary, Sri 
Nawab Singh and by Sri Sham Nath himself. -How an 
agreement involving major policy-decision could be 
put through by a Deputy Minister in league with a 
couple of Departmental Secretaries, impertinently . by- 
passing the Cabinet not to Soeak of Parliament, is | worth 
enquiring into. 

Apart from the humiliation: that such: a | deal has 
already brought for the couatry before the bar of world 
public opinion—which will stick even if the agreement 
is now scrapped—the menace їо the democratic system 
that this sordid episode has brought to light can hardly 
be overlooked. For this, it is necessary - that the 
guilty must be-brought to book. If the exposure of 
the Mundhra deal forced not only the Minister but 
the guilty oificers to quit, -hére is no reason why this 


. V.O.A. deal besmirching the nation’s interest’ and 
fair name to a much greater measure, should noi call 


for the sacking of the guilty persons. 

Itis being given out-in New Delhi that the Prime 
"Minister knew about the сеа]. -If it is true, we have 
no hesitation in saying that it was deplorable. But 
one has to be satisfied if the officials concernéd ‘placed 


-all the pros апа -cons before him. -The -guilty also 


owe an explanation why they bypassed the Cabinet, 
which the rules do not permit under normal circums- 
fances. 

Such punishment is necessary y if we have. іс” ‘serve 
a, wholesome warning to al: those.in thé administration 
who try, to undermine the declared policies : of -the 
Government when they are enjoined: to carry them 
out. In times like these when powerful pressure 
groups, both national'and international, are quite blatan- 
tly active іп this country, t is all the more necessary 
‘that the guilty officers ard-their Ministerial patrons 
‘should be made to realise that they cannot tamper with 
the nation’s basic policies with impunity. 

It is time for the mation’s political - “leadership, 
from the Frime Minister downwards, to éxercise the 
utmost vigilance. The V.O.A. deal underlines the- 
danger of parliamentary democracy itself being ` sub 


‘verted by any, conspiracy of self-seeking politicians 


teaming up with the LCS. bureaucracy. The grim 
lesson of Pakistan need not -be- forgotten. i 
Welcome Choice fa. М | 
THE selection of Dr. K. -L. Rao as Minister of 


State for irrigation and Power is widely welcomed 
since there has long been a vacuum for a technically 
erudite personality. in. the higher echelons: of- 
the Government... This із. particularly important in 


who ` persists ` in. 
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the context of our developing economy in which Irri- 
gation and Power have come to be recognised as funda- 
mental requisites. E | . 

This awareness was considerably stimulated by 
Dr. Rao himself in-his maiden speech in Parliament 
last year. Starting his career as a teacher in engieer- 
ing in Britain, Dr. Rao, brought a rare academic and 
research: bent to his services, and this could be seen 
in his signal record on the Central Water and Power 
Commission. Not only has he been connected with 
the design of dams in most of the Irrigation and Power 
projects in this country but has also been recognised 
as an expert abroad, as could be seen in his association 
with the Mekong River project. 


other voicé stressing the urgency of technical approach: 
Prof. Meghnad Salt was the pioneer in this crusade 
ever since the country became Independent, and even 
before.. Quiet, unassuming and immersed in his work, 
untramelled by party factional loyalties, it is typical 
of Dr. Rao that he has managed to maintain his ana- 
lytical mind through’ the maze of bureaucracy and ‘high 
power’ committees which he has had to suffer in his 


‘time. His appointment has been a step in the right 


direction and might precipitate a series of such changes 
all the way down in the Ministry, and in certain autono- 
mous projects as well. А technically realistic attitude, 
unhampered by party or group politics, it is earnestly 
hoped, will be evolved during Dr. Rao’s tenure in 


Dr. Rao’s eminence today recal 
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JOINT AIR EXERCISES Ж. 


HE formal announcement of the 

joint air training exercises has 
touched off an acute controversy 
in New Delhi about the content 
of our policy of non-alignment. 

The Government press note on 
the subject, it has been noted here, 
was significantly captioned “Training 


exercises mean no defence commit-- 


ments, U. S. and U. K. aircraft 
to visit India only temporarily". It 
is also noted that the ‘Semmunique 
mentioned discussions with the 
Soviet Union “regarding assistance 


for strengthening our air defence".. 


These are indicative of the pains 
which New Delhi ‘is’ taking 
to assure its friends, that the new 
arrangement with ~-America and 
Britain does not involve ‘any major 
shift in its policy of non-alignment. 
Official circles go-out of their way to 
dispel the suspicion that this is a 


revised version of the-Air Umbrella. - 


In support of this claim, it is pointed 
out that, firstly, the arrangement is 
mainly for securing the very urgent 
radar equipment and not for a pro- 
gramme of ‘familiarisation’ : 
Western air forces, as it was claim- 


ed originally to be by American cir- 


cles. 

Secondly, it is 
training exercises will be conducted 
“under the aegis of the Indian Air 
Force": IU E: sports 

Thirdly, the radar едшр- 
ment that . we shall be finally 
securing wil be entirely our own 
and what America is bringing today 
are mobile equipment for the pur- 
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for ` 


felt that these ` 
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pose of training only. 
Lastly, it is also pointed out 
that ‘although British and Ameri- 


can air squadrons will: come for 
the purpose. of .training  exer- 
cises, there is no . question of 


our entering into any commitments 
for an automatic Western assistance 


'jn the case of Chinese attack. 


“Тһе emphasis all along is on the 
claim as stated in the communique, 


that the defence of India "including: 


its air defence, is wholly and solely 
the responsibility of the Government 
of India". : i 
The critics of the. Government 
here аге. inclined to ask whether 
this is a case of the lady protesting 
too much. According to them 
there is no denying the fact that the 
radar installation and the necessary 
air exercises for the purpose of 
training provide the first stage in 
getting India within the defence 
perimeter of the Pentagon. Since the 
Air Umbrella project was unac- 
ceptable to the country, they claim 
training exercises will provide a 
ground for the future injection of 
the Western air force into Indian 
defence set-up. . 
Secondly, the claim that the 
exercises will be under the ‘aegis’ 
of the LA.F. cannot conceal the 
fact that since the І.А:Е. participants 
in these exercises will not be pro- 
vided with supersonic jets, the upper 
hand in laying down the law of air 
defence will be retained by the 
Western air commands. The third 
minus point in the arrangement is 


that the Indian personnel will get 
training only in the handling of 
the radar network and not in man- 
ning the supersonic jets. 

Observers seem to agree that the 
present arrangement fits in with the 
time-honoured American strategy 
of retaining the -command of 
air defence against the Communist 
world in its own hand and not 
letting it ‘pass to governments 
seeking American protection. 
However, the main point which the 
lobby in New Delhi ‘selling the 
Western air defence arrangement 
stresses is: What is the alternative? 
If our cities are to be defended 
against any Chinese aerial attack, 
is there any other way by which a de- . 
terrent can be built up? The I.A.F. 
will take years before it is in a posi- 
tion to provide effective defence 
against air attack. Moscow can 
hardly be expected to build. up our 
air defence with an openly anti- 
Chinese angle. Under the circums- 
tances, this lobby claims, a 
‘realistic’? policy should be to ac- 
cept Western defence aid for the 
immediate needs ^ without totally 
giving up our policy of non-align- 
ment. 

One school of thought in New 
Delhi holds that if the Soviet aid 
for our defence comes in a massive 
way, it will no doubt help to neut- 
ralise the adverse impact and the 
dangerous implications of relying 
on the West for providing our air 
defence. It is in this context that 
the question of speeding up the ' 
MIG project is viewed in New Delhi. 

Besides, there are indications 
that New Delhi will press for the 
securing of radar installation as well 
from Moscow. In fact, New Delhi 
would have preferred announcing 
the Western Plan along with the 
aid arrangements with Moscow. 


- 


But the Western authorities pressed 
for earlier announcement. Ы 

The emphasis in Мем” Delhi 
is on the ‘temporary’ nature of 
the arrangement, particularly that 
the training exercises are not likely 
to be repeated. On the other hand, 
the Western X interpretation—as 
already given out by Mr. Duncan 
Sandys—is that the exercises will 
be held at frequent intervals. On 
this score, there is likely to be hag- 
gling between the two parties. It 
is obvious that both -Britain and 
America would be interested in 
making ‘the exercises a regular fix- 
ture, while Indian anxiety would be 
to reduce them to the minimum so 
that they do not go beyond the 
very necessary preparations for the 
working of a first class radar net- 
work. 

Tt is in this background that 
New Delhi is likely to give more 
importance to the speedy develop- 
ment of the aircraft industry so 
that the supply of supersonic jets 
does not have to depend on the 
sweet will of the Western powers, 
just when they are needed most. 

Another point on which Ше 
difference or the divergence bet- 
-ween the West and India is almost 
evident now is with regard to the 
air sector facing Pakistan on the 
Kashmir front. It appears that the 
West is opposed to extend the-radar 
network to cover our defence 
against likely Pakistani onslaught. 

This has had adverse reactions 
in New Delhi where it is held that 
from now on it will be short-sighted 
to think of any likely Chinese at- 
tack without taking into account 
the danger of simultaneous move 
on the part of Pakistan. The im- 
mediate Chinese reaction to the 
announcement of the air training 
arrangement, as given by Mr. Chen 
Yi, 


and Rawalpindi, saying that the 
strengthening of Indian defence is 
as much a matter of concern for 
Pakistan as it is for China. 

It is therefore clear to observers 
in New Delhi that controversy over 
this new arrangment will continue 


is to emphasise the common, 
bond of interest between Peking: 


‘sed here that this 


death-knell of non-alignment on the 
one hand; or that it does not 
make a dent on our policy of non- 
alignment. 

The overall impression in the 
Capital is that this new arrangement 
does bring nearer the danger of Air 
Umbrella suddenly opening up over 
our heads in any worsening of the 
military situation on the Himalayan 
borders; at the same’time it does 
not mean that the battle for up- 
holding the policy of non-alignment 
is now totally lost. 

* * ж 
TUE spectacular success of the 

Indian exhibition in Moscow has 
heartened ` not only the official 
circles in New Delhi but the busi- 
ness world as well. For it is stres- 
demonstration 


' of interest in Indian goods on the 


“in Indian politics, 


A 


and pressures and counter-pressures . 


wil work even inside the official 
sanctum with regard.to the working 
of the air training programme. 
Cautious observers are careful to 
avoid the two extremes—namely that 


this new arrangement sounds the 


part of the, Soviet authorities led 
by Mr. Khrushchov, does open up 
the possibility of stepping up ош 
trade with the Communist world 
to a considerable measure. This 


` 18 seen as a wholesome antidote to 


the problems that the European 
Common Market has created for 
this country. | 

The prospect of trade, in this 
context, with the Soviet Union and 
the East European countries is not 
confined to the State Sector alone, 
as the Moscow exhibition has clearly 
Shown. From cigarettes to shoes, 
the consumer goods in demand at 
the Moscow Fair are mainly the 
products of the private sector here; 
and the strengthening of the trade 
ties bringing out tempting business 
prospects are no doubt going to 


“һауе important political repercus- 


sions for the future. 

The facile generalisation often 
made in arm-chair Leftist. circles 
in this country that the Right wing 
backed Ву the 
private sector, is opposed to the 


strengthening of ties with the Сот- ' 


munist world is ап over-simplified 
reading of the situation, ignoring the 
complicated criss-cross of the Indian 
reality. If Sri G. D. Birla can be 
an interested partner in Indo-Soviet 
trade, there is good reason why in 
the political sphere his lobby would 
not always take ап anti-Soviet 
posture. The possibilities of streng- 
thening Indo-Soviet ties, therefore, 
cut across political alignments to a 
degree that is often under-estimated. 

The Moscow Fair has brought 


to limelight the personality of the 


field as well. 


Minister of International Trade. 

The resilience that he has 
shown in Moscow and the interest 
that he has been taking for quite 
some time now in developing the 
prospects of trade with the Commu- 
nist world show an extent of long- 


range approach which can stand ' 


him in good stead in the political 
Uninhibited by the 
ideological prejudices, Sri Manubhai 
Shah, by his performances in recent 
months, has confounded his critics 
as well as admirers, for he refuses 
to be dubbed either a Rightist or a 
Leftist. 


LOOKING around the world, 

New Delhi's interests are focus- 
sed in the Moscow talks for the 
Test Ban pact. This is regarded here 
as aturning point not only in East- 
West .relations but in the «world 
situation as a whole because ‘the 
general expectations here are that 
once this pact is signed—which by 


its strictest terms may be of limited: 


importance—it ‘ will unleash the 
chances of East-West settlement on 
many other international issues 
ranging from Berlin to Laos. 

Of immediate interest to .New 
Delhi is Peking's reaction to such a 
perspective. Test Ban will no doubt 
put a curb on the Chinese nuclear 
programme. Reports that the Chinese 
nuclear bomb might be exploded in 
the next few months are not totally 
ignored in New Delhi, and it is. also 
realised that Peking turning a nuc- 
lear power will bring about a new 
shift in. the Airo- Asian world 
which will hardly be of advantage 
to India. 

- The compulsion of facing an 
enemy with nuclear bomb may 
mark the very end of non-alignment 
already badly mauled by the Chinese 
attack of last winter. ‘It is how: 
ever not clear how far China is 
prepared to go, defying world opi- 
nion : will she go ahead with her 
programme of manufacturing the 
nuclear bomb with its necessary 
commitment of nuclear test in the 
face of East-West test ban pact ? 

The mood of the Chinese leader- 
ship as shown in the recent exchange 
of polemics between Moscow and 


. Peking on the ideological questions 


does create the fear that the Test 
Ban Pact may not act as a deterrent 
in the case of the angry men who 
rule in- Peking today. 
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THE significance of thé last 
week’s Cabinet changes, lies 
more in what it did not achieve 
rather than in what was actually 
brought about. - 

With a more forceful Prime Minis- 


-ter, perhaps, Sri К. C. Reddy would 


not have been alone in having to 
shed his cabinet membership. But — 
Sri Jawaharlal Nehru is known for 
his fair and quiet methods in dealing 
with colleagues. Where others will 
push a point to the extreme, he ҮШ. 
content himself with a gentle hint 
or a polite suggestion. There are 
many guesses as to why he prerers, 
such a softer approach. The rash 
may attribute this to his weaknesses ; 
the sycophants see in it the flexi- 
bility of the boss, and the truant 
among his colleagues do not reason 
about it but exploit it to the full. 
The nation puts up with it because 
deep inside, it has so long believed 


‚ that in the delicate process of conso- 


lidation and strengthening which we 
are all going through, the Nehru 
touch is perhaps conducive to unity 
and strength. "E 
.. But even with all this, the Prime - 
Minister now and then seeks to 
show the way towards building up 
healthy conventions. He expects that 
these gentle suggestions will be taken 
up in the right spirit and acted upon. 
He is not so naive as not to realise that 
more often than not such gentle 
hints are either glossed over or 
totally ignored by persons for whom 
they are intended. He knows that 
and yet he does not choose to stiffen 
his methods of dealing with his 
colleagues. š 


Exchange Places Е 

The reported suggestion made by ` 
the Prime Minister to Sri S. K. 
Patil to exchange places with Sar- 
dar Swaran Singh is. one such. 
There 18-а background to this hint. 
That Sri Patil and the Planners did 
not see eye to eye on the progress 
of agricultural production in the 
recent years was well-known throu-- 
ghout the government circles. 
Readers of Mainstream will recall 
the echoes of this bitter contro- 
versy in these columns. Matters- 
came to a head, however, when 
prices of food grains. this year 
began disconcertingly to’ go up. 

The Deputy Chairman of the 
Planning Commission also happens 
to be the nation’s Labour Minister. 
The steady upward trend in the 
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Patil's Performance 


price-level hits the industrial wor- 
kers most. Apart from this, the 
very achievement of the Plan tar- 
gets was vitally tied to our holding 
the price-line—and the price-line 
it was, that was steadily slipping 
out of the Government's grip. The 
spurt in sugar prices and its Scarcity 


„in parts of the country highlighted 


the utter helplessness of govern- 
mental action and the inevitable 
movement towards the crisis. How- 


ever, the cup of misery was not full. 


This year's monsoon still eludes 
the farmer. Оле more year of in- 
different monsoon was unthinkable 
because production last year, of 
our main cereals—rice and wheat—, 
was below the previous levels. 
Planners’ Stand | t 

The Planning Commission's view 
was not that the Minister for Food 
and Agriculture should be held 
responsible for this near catastro- 
phic developments. They were only 
anxious that in official circles: at 
least there should be sufficient 
awareness of the implications of 
this ominous development to be 
followed by determined action to 
ensure that the resultant hardships 
are mitigated to the extent possible, 
and at any rate, are not allowed 


- {о be aggravated by the acts of 


speculators and hoardets. 

Jt is here that they came to a 
headlong clash. with Sri Patil and 
his officers. For, not only did they 
nof recognise the danger signal but 
they also extiibited such a spirit 
of complacence as to be almost fatal. 

It was at the height’of this con- 
troversy that Sri Patil announced 
his programme to visit the United 
States in connection with his PL 
480 discussions. The Planners firm- 
ly put their feet down and success- 
fully persuaded the Cabinet to set 
its face against any fresh agreement 
under PL 480 because that would 
not be in the best interests of India's 
agricultural development. 

As a corollary, it was also ex- 
pected that the pace of agricultural 


P.C.M. 


progress in all the important States 
should be studied by a team which 
had representatives of the Planning 
Commission, the Ministry of Food 
and Agriculture and the Ministry of 
Community Development. The 
intention was that the snags in the 
implementation of our agricultura] 
programmes should be located pre- 
cisely and agreed lines chalked out 
‘by the agencies concerned for re- 
moving the draw-backs at least in 
future years. 
Bleak Tale i 

The reports brought by this 
team, to which the Food Ministry 


`is also a party; reveal a bleak tale, 


ranging from total inaction to crimi- 
nally indifferent action. Not to be 
out-maneouvred, the Planners 
placed the Report before a full 
Commission meeting in which the 
Prime Minister was also present. 
The Prime Minister was shocked to 


-find the implementation of agri- 


cultural programmes almost limp- 
ing throughout the country. 

This was followed by a long 
meeting between the Prime Minister 
and Sri Patil which the Prime 
Minister utilised to get to know the 
Food Minister’s explanation for the 
sorry pause. Sri Patil believes in 
the dictum that attack is the best 
form of defence. Не, therefore, 
unleashed a vitriolic attack on the 
Planning Commission, particularly 
on its alleged ineffectiveness as a 
coordinating body. Little did he 
realise that in attacking the Planning 
Commission ће was carrying the war 
right inside Sri Nehru’s fortress. 

The Prime Minister. heard the 
Deputy Chairman the next day. 
Sri Nanda had come almost straight 
from the Indian Labour Conference 
where rise, in the price level was 
the subject of uniform complaint, 
both from the employers and the 
employees. Sri Nanda had, there- 
fore, no difficulty in demonstrating 
where we had fallen, the implications 
of our fall and the need for taking 
up emergent corrective action. 


Sri Nehru’s letter to Sri Patil 


to cross over from Krishi Bhavan: 
to Rail Bhavari was the outcome 


of these parleys. 


* Thick Skin 
One would have expected two 
reactions from any other Minister. 
Either he would “һауе accepted the 
responsibility for the acts of om- 
ission ада · commission of the 
Ministry and gone out; or would 
have complied with the wishes of 
the Prime Minister, for a quiet 
change-over. Sri Patil. 


; neither. 
On the other -hand he insisted 
on continuing in the Food Minis- 
try. There was, of course, the threat 
of resignation but none would take 
this seriously seeing how tenacious- 
ly Congressmen are prone to stick 





chose ` 


to seats of power. : 

It is not the question of оле 
more Minister continuing’ in office. 
What the Prime Minister unsuccess- 
fully tried to teach his colleague is 
the core of Ministerial responsi- 
bility.. The Ministers do not have to 
resign only when they have indis- 


` cretions to their credit ог become 


victims to group  manoeuvrings. 
Their exit should rightly be: caused 
on the basis -of their accepting 
the responsibility for policies énun- 
ciated by them and followed by 
the administration under their 
charge. O 

That Sri Patil. had undisputed 
sway in regard to the agricultural 
and food policies of the Government 
of India during the last three years, 
no one can deny. If these policies 
have resulted in the nation being 


Red Light in Washington 


FROM А SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


THE danger. signals: have gone 
up in Washington for all the 
receivers of economic and military 
- sustenance from the United States. 
The dollar cornucopia which has 
sent out a steady flow of nectar to 
nourish many nations since the end 
of World War II is threatening to 
dry up just as some of the takers 
of aid are stretching out-their hand 
for more. 
Unprecedented 
^ То plug the alarming drain on 
the gold reserves at Fort Knox, 
President Kennedy has decided on 
a series of measures which spell 
severe headaches for the leaders of 
underdeveloped nations- who were 


banking on an ‘unending supply. 


of Uncle Sam's bounty to keep 
them firmly in {һе saddle. 


Government has takén the unpre- 
cedented step of drawing $500 mil- 
lion from the International Mone- 


tary Fund. For the world's cre- 


ditor-nation to do this brings a 
new, unpleasant element. of wn- 
certainty into the currency systems 
of the "free" “world-and may be 
regarded as the precursor of mare 


г drastic action if the run on gold is 
“not halted. The devaluation of the 


dollar may be one measure,. al- 
though Kennedy. has declared as 
emphatically as he could that he 
is determined to maintain its 
strength, come what may. 


` Kennedy is a bold man, but the 


^ tide оѓ international economics is 


running against him. In the week 
ended July 17, the gold reserves 
of the U.S. fell by $500 million. 


First and foremost, the U.S.. 


placed on-the brink of disaster, 


. surely he hàs to answer for it. The. 
Prime Minister only tried to remind . 


lim of his political obligations. 
That Sri Patil side-stepped it, does 
no credit to him. | 


. It is now a thoroughly shaken 
Sri Patil who sits in Krishi Bhavan. 
American assistance not withstand- 
ing, the bluff about his wizardry. on 
the food front is being fast called. - 
He .might have exploited the 
Prime Minister's good nature now . 
but his position has become all too ` 
vulnerable. Whether these deve- 


lopments will herald the change . 


in:his attitudes and approach to- 
wards the solution of our agricultural 
programme, time will prove: If -it 
does not, one-would not be surprised 
if he received another gentle reminder 
from the Prime Minister. і 


Last year’s foreign payments deficit 
was $2,200 million. Three years 
ago it was $3,900 million. Ken- 
nedy optimistically believes that the 
Steps he proposes to take will cut 
the deficit by $2,000 million in 
the current financial year. . - 
In any event, the withdrawa 
from the IMF marks, in the words 
of The Times of London, “the end 
of the post-war dominance of, the 
dollar.” This newspaper added that 
the “significance of the move, is 
greater than the amount involved”. 
For one thing, if confidence in the 
dollar fails, there is no othereasily 
convertible currency: to take its 
place. | i 


Upsetting E . 
For India the consequences of 
Kennedy's proposals-to save the 
dollar can be very upsetting. His 
“interest equalisation tax” on U.S. 
purchases of securities issued by 
the governments and  business-. 


Ға 


М, 


houses of 22 industrialised nations . > 


will: indirectly hit governmental 
economic aid and private investment 
of capital in the underdeveloped 
countries. For, with a substantial 
cut expected in $2,000 million the 
Americans invest yearly in- interna- 
tional markets, the other developed, 
countries will have less capital to · 
export. - 6248 /%) АД 
Canada and Japan, to which 
there is a heavy flow of American. 
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private capital, will be worst affect- 
ed, and we must naturally expect ` 
them to reduce their aid commit- 
ments to India. Britain, West . 
Germany, Italy and other members 
of the Aid India Consortium will : 
be adversely affected’ to’ a ‘lesser 
degree. It may also be assumed that 
the American interest’ in investing 
in the private sector in India will 
weaken because the trend towards 
investing in countries where .profits 
are high and risks are small will 
be intensified. 

© Some Wall Street financiers, 
according to New. York Herald 
` Tribune, prophesy gloomily that the 
penalty tax “would practically eli- 
minate foreign financing in the U.S.~ 
capital market”. Immediately, this 
might create difficulties for Phillips ` 
Petroleum in its search for loan 
capital in New York to finance the 
erection of the proposed. oil re- . 
finery at Cochin. 

` Another’ bitter disappointment 
for which India must steel herself 
is a sharp drop in dollar earnings 
but of tourist traffic from the U.S. 
As part of his effort to curb the: 
outward movement, of dollars, 
Kennedy is promoting а “see- Ame- 
rica now" campaign to persuade 
his globe-trotting countrymen to go 
round their own country instead. 
If he succeeds, India's touring and 
hotel industry will have to reconcile 
itself to the loss of its most lucrative 
. customer. - 

To make matters worse, while 

India is pressing for more untied 
aid to purchase -desperately short 
maintenance goods abroad, where- : 
' ever they are cheapest and readily 
‘available, Kennedy is now insist- 
ing that aid-receiving nations should 
‘spend more than 80 per cent of the - 
'dollars they get in the U.S., where 
the prices of materials are generally 
higher than elsewhere.: He has 
directed the Agency for International 
Development “to continue and in- 
tensify” the policy requiring that a 
major part of foreign aid funds be 
tied to spending in the U.S. 


Bokaro — ч a 

On the other hand, an économy- 
~ minded Congress has cut Kennedy’s 
allocations for foreign economic 
and military support by $272 mil- 
lion and worse -may follow till the 
total is brought down to the $4,000 
million suggested by Gen. Clay. ' 
This former man of war turned 


s 
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economic -expert has done much 
to queer India's pitch for generous 


-military aid by telling the, Senate 


Foreign Relations Committee that 
this. was a “greater gamble” than 
similar aid to Pakistan ,because 


‘India has for many years been ~ 
oriented to a. “peaceful attitude” 


and might not be able to adjust 
herself to “an efficient armaments 
programme". . А 

Much of the credit for blocking 
U.S. aid for the Bokaro steel plant 
must also go to him, and it is quite 
likely that he will have plenty more 
to say in Washington to poison the 
atmosphere against India. . And 
whatever further damage Clay may 


‘or may not do, we should now 


prepare realistically’ to forget U.S. 
assistance for Bokaro. : 
India must be prepared for re- 
ductions in aid from Western sour- 
ces at a time when she urgently 
needs more of it than ever before 
to keep the third Plan alive and it 
is admitted that the original plan 
estimates of foreign aid are hope- 
lessly inadequate. Pleas for more 
aid at this juncture are bound to fall 
on deaf ears, for even if the spirit 
is wiling the dollar crisis makes 
additional: supplies very difficult. - 


Overhaul | А Pt 
If Kennedy’s measures to salvage 
the dollar and conserve gold do 


: not have the desired effect, as in- 


deed they might not; the result 
could be a thorough overhaul of 
U.S. -foreign aid policy as recom- 
mended in the Clay report. Such 


an overhaul could have a shattering - * 


impact on sickly, underdeveloped 
economies which have become con- 
ditioned to constantly ‘increasing 
injections of U.S. dollars to keep 
them alive, © 

. To avert this development, which 


‘could be calamitous for U.S. in- 


fluence in the "free" world, it be- 
comes imperative fot Kennedy, as 
Khrushchev is impelled from other 
motives, to seek a.big reduction in 


- U.S. military spending both inter- 


nally and overseas, so that suff- 
cient funds may be made available 
for investment in productive in- 
dustries. Only by stimulating indus- 
trial growth in the under-developed 


countries can Kennedy hope to . 


revitalise the stagnant U.S. economy 
and grapple, with’ any chance of 
success, with his domestic unem- 
ployment problem, which is threat- 


“economic planning 


tening to have explosive repercus- 
Sions, Soon. Ќо 

‘The warning to India is clear. 
She cannot expect Washington to 
help-finance her current programmes 
for economic development and her 
lavish new plans for building an 
impressive military machine at the 
same time. One or the other must 
be sacrificed to the economic com- 
pulsions which even the richest and 


. most powerful nations in the world 


cannot withstand. ' 

None but those who are blind 
to realities and the best interests 
of this country will demand that 
Should yield 
priority to their assessment of its 
military needs. It should be patent 
to anybody with the capacity to 
think lucidly that it is folly to plan 
for military strength on a weak 
economic base. It is a truism- that 
a nation's military potential is in 
direct proportion to its economic 
strength, and this fact cannot be 
wished away' to justify a rapid 
arms build-up to meet external 
threats. In the present shaky con- 
dition of the Indian economy, the 
diversion of scanty capital resources 
to militarisation will only hasten 
an economic disaster of which the 
ill omens are frighteningly evident. 

. Economic security comes first. 
We are painfully far from this 
goal, and in the circumstances we 
must seek other ways of ensuring 
our territorial integrity than gran- 
diose dreams of military power that 
have precious little chance of ful- 

iment. 2 
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MALAYSIA 


Whose Federation ? 


by T. D. B. 


"ІНЕ birth-pangs of the Malaysian 
federation have been prolonged 
and severe. The doctors and mid- 
wives working on the case have had 
many disagreements among themsel- 
ves and, although August 31 has been 
fixed as the date of delivery, a mis- 
' carriage cannot be ruled out. 

What manner of federation is 
coming into existence ? Who are 
its promoters, and what are their 
aims ? The answer to these ques- 


tions must necessarily condition our ~ 


attitude to this-new creation. 

It will not do to say that we wel- 
come the advent of independence to 
this remnant of what.was once the 
mighty British empire in Asia and 
that, once the peoples of these ter- 


. ritories are free, it is up to them to : 


decide what sort of administrative 
set-up they should have. ` 
Indian involvement in the emer- 
gence of the Malaysian federation 
goes much deeper than these in- 
nocuous statements are intended to 
convey. For, put simply, this fe- 
deration is destined to be the 
touchstone of the professions of anti- 
colonialism and non-aligriment of all 


. the uncommitted nations of Asia 


and Africa. 


“ 


Mac’s Claim 

In setting his seal of approval on 
the outcome of the 
which ended in London last week, 


`7 Мг. Macmillan said the federation 


would add to the peace, freedom and 
stability of South-East Asia. These 
are significant words, 
the Prime Minister of Britain, and 
we must bear their source carefully 
in mind when we come to define our 
own attitude to Malaysia. 

Is it-not possible that our concept 
of what is good for the peace, free- 
dom and stability of this region in 
which we are vitally interested should 
differ from that of the British Govern- 
ment, which master-minded the en- 


tire project and brought the nego- | 


tiations among the federating par- 
ties to what it considers a satisfactory. 
conclusion through the diplomatic 


10 


negotiations | 


coming from, 


gamesmanship of Mr Sandys, Sec- 
retary for Commonwealth Relations ? 

If our attitude. does not differ, 
we should. do some serious heart- 
searching. It surely cannot be good 
for us if we and the spokesmen of 
the departing colonial power think 
identically on such an: important 
issue, involving the liquidation of a 
-major pocket of colonialism in Asia. 

Let us get a clear picture of the 
higgling in London which culminat- 
ed in the horse-deal оп: Malaysia. 
The principal actors in this drama 
were: Sandys, representing the British 
rubber, tin, oil, commercial and, 
by no means least, strategic interests 
in the territories concerned ; Tengku 
Abdul Rahman, representing the 
Malay princelings, the captive play- 
things of the British like the rajas 
and nawabs of pre-independence 


' India, and landlords; Lee Kuan 
Yew, representing the Chinese in- ` 


dustrialists and merchants and 
financiers ‘of Singapore ; and His 
Highness Sir Omar Ali Saifuddin, 


Sultan of Brunei, who represented . 


nobody but himself. 


Missing. Factor 

"The only people who were not 
represented at the parleys in London, 
who were neither seen nor' heard at 
any of the secret sessions of chaffering 
which preceded the final meeting, 
were the common folk of the federat- 
ing territories. Apart from the 
phony referendum Lee conducted 
in Singapore last September, in 
which the voters were not really 
given the chance to say what they 


thought of the federal: proposal, the- 


people of Malaysia have not been 
consulted at all. 
The deal was negotiated behind 


Around the issue of Malaysia, 


_ from divergent standpoints. 
Malaysia from opposing angles. 
of the sponsors of 
people of the region. 


raging controversy persists. Main- 
stream :has already published a number of articles on the subject ' 
Here two more contributions look at 


their packs, and this seems quite 
a logical procedure when you re- 


member that they have no stake in, . 


the kind of federation conceived by 
the possessor-classes represented by, 
the British Government and the 
Tengku and Lee. 


Had it been a federation of the 
Malaysian peoples, we would have 
expected Brunei to be represented by 
Ismail Azahari, whose party has 
captured all the seats in the legis- 
lature of that state. As things turn 
out, Brunei has, kept out of. the 
federation not because the majority 
of its population opposes the idea 
but because His Highness disapprov- 
es of the Tengku’s proposals for a 
share-out of oil royalties and the 
order of precedence for the prince- 
lings. But the British are optimistic 
that when the sultan’s pique at the 
alleged ‘affront to his dignity has 
worn out he could be “persuaded” 
to change his mind. 


Petty Issues 
The discussions in London hinged 
on such petty matters as what per- 
“centage of Singapore’s revenues 
should go to the federal exchequer, 
how. much the British should pay for 
the land on which they have military 
installations and how long they 
should retain it. Britain has not 
come at all badly out of the deal, 
for her strategic interests in the 
, Malay peninsula are assured pro- 
tection for another -30 years. “Ала, 
of course, so long as the Tengku and 
Lee are in control there will be full 
protection for the British rubber 
planting and tin mining companies 
which dominate the economy of 
Malaya. 
According to its architects, the 
political raison d'etre of the fedèra- 
tion is the creation of a stout bul- 
wark against what they call Commu- 
nist Chinese expansionism in South- 
East Asia. This is what Macmil- 
lan had in mind when he spoke of its 
providing added peacé, freedom, 
and stability to the region. The 
Malaysian idea is being sought to 
be sold by its promoters to sceptical 





The first article disputes the «claim 


the Federation that it reflects the aspirations of the 
The second, on the other hand, -approves of the 


project from -the angle of economic viability. 
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Asians, and particularly to India, as 
a safeguard against the aggressive 
territorial ambitions of Peking. . 
To find out the truth .one. must 
probe deepel! The fact of the matter 
1s that the federation, as designed at 


present, is-for the purpose of defend- ` 


ing the economic and political in- 
.terests of the dominant social groups 
whose champions were present at the 
London talks. 
only a camouflage for a well-laid 
plot to make Malaysia safe for the 
British investor, the Malayan and- 
lord and the. Chinese businessman. 

This is the combination of forces 
that will continue to rule these ter- 


` ritories under the benign eye of the 


ж 


Eo 


British navy- and air force units sta- 
tioned at Singapore. · 
will flourish unchallenged by, the 


‘submerged and suppressed social `- 


forces that independence. should nor- 
mally give encouragement to. 
Three other points- should be 


noted in deciding what attitude to . 


adopt towards the federation. These 
are: - 


1. The accent is on racialism— 


Malay unity against Chinese 


domination. ^ The Malays 
form 40 per cent of the total 


:- population against the 43 per ` 


cent persons of Chinese 


origin. 


2. Islam is to be the state religion, 4 


although the Muslims are in а. 


minority. Does.the establish-. 


ment of a state creed square 

with secular,” democracy ? 

. The notion of an Islamic 

Malaysia had eárned the ap- 

probation of President Ayub 
Khan of Pakistan. : 

3. English 15 to be. ‘the official 

language, thus ensuring the 

continued political and cultu- 


ral hegemony of the English- . 


speaking ала: West-oriented 
power elite. - 


^ 


New Lease . : 
Federation is good when it is 


' based on the principle of a.communi- 


ty of economic interests and seeks tó 
create a strong, broad: and demo- 
cratic foundation for developing 
backward economies: for: the benefit 


` of all the people and not for a privi-. 
leged minority. This-is not what. 
the Malaysian federation, .as і; 


emerges from the London-agreement, 
is shaped to achieve. Іі ‘aims at 
giving colonialism, апі. the native 


# Ішу 27, 1963. 


Anti-communism is” 


Colonialism - 


‘classes which have done well out of 
colon alisni, a new lease of. life. 
Accordingly, it should be the 
purpose of all opp nents of decaying 
-colonelism: , _to work ишш 096 


Y 


for the bréak-up of the federation but 


.to change it so that it may reflect 


truly the aspirations of the Mala- - 
ysian.peop es and not of their native 
and foreign masters. . 
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Tengku’s proposals for Malaysia 
came up for serious discussion about 
two months ago, the Tengku's dreams 
were nearly- wrecked by tbe insis- 
tence on some special privileges by 
S ngapore and Brunei.. In fact, till 
the London agreement. was · signed; 
no one was certain that the discussion 
would lead to an amicable settlement: 
In the event, however, it has. turned 
out that Malaysia may after all come 


. into existence on August 31 this year: 
. only Brunei keeping out. 


All the five territories have played 
a significant role in the Common- 


wealth economy in the past, and.. 


this is likely to Бе so in the future. 


also. They sare all producers. of. 
primary products which earn valua-: 


ble foreign exchange themselves and 
Britain. Britain's interests in these 


„parts аге still: considerable. 


The basic pattern of the economic 
structure of the five countries is very 


much similar, with rubber and tin: 


playing a dominant fole in their 
prosperity. But their dependence 
on. a single major product, whose 
price in the international market 
fluctuates, has created serious: prob- 
lems, -though i in times of boom it has 
brought immense profits. A. -close 
look at the main features of each of 
these , five . countries reveals many 
interesting facts. ` 


Rich Area . 
- The Federation of Malaya is de- 


pendent on rubber and tin. ‘They have . 


made the area one of thé richest in 
Asia, but both face serious troubles 
in the near future. The Malayan 
Government is well aware: of these 
probleme and has sought" a way out 


Я 
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by -attempting to secure. diversifica- 
tion and: industrialization. Rubber 
faces a serious challenge from the 
synthetic product, but the problem is 
rendered more acute by the need to 
help the Malayan small holder. The 
Malayans are generally small-holders, 
and if the Government is to help them 


Хо replace the old rubber trees with 


high-yielding new trees, its revenués 
would be considerably curtailed at 
least for a decade. The tin indus- 
try is exhausting the known deposits 
and prospects of new mines seem 
discouraging. The soil of Malaya 
is-not well suited for rice growing. 
Still, in recent years the Government 
has been trying to bring under culti-. 
vation more land and attain self- 
sufficiency in food: 

. The Government of the Federa- 
tion of Malaya has been spending 
its revenue on various public welfare 
schemes. Immediately after the 
war it spent a considerable sum on 
improving communications. In 
recent times it has been diverting a 
sizable sum to education. Its re- 
venue depended to a large extent 
on customs duties, which accounted 
for nearly 50 per cent of the total. 


Prosperity 

Singapore is an trepat centre. 
At present it enjoys great prosperity 
as an important market. It handles . 
more of the rubber trade than any 
other market in the world. Singa- 


'pore's trade has been steadily in- 


.creasing since the end of the war. 
Some years ago there was talk that 
the Malayan Government would be 
interested in developing Penang as 
an important commercial centre, in 
which case it was feared that Singa- . 


sog 


pore’s trade might suffer. But the 
weakness of the Indonesian C overn- 
ment .ndirectly -helped Singapore. 
Though the bulk of the trade between 
Indonesia. and Singapore was of an 
irregular nature, it brought prosperity 
‘to Singapore. One danger in this 
kind of prosperity is that if the 
Indonesian Government Continues to 
be weak for a long time, trade in the 
whole region. may be affected in the 


long run and Singapore's prosperity - 


may prove temporary. `, 

The bulk of the revenue of the 
Government of Singapore comes from 
ex: ise duties on petroleum, tobacco 
and liquor: The Government has 
enjoyed considerable surplus. over 
expenditure and has been able to 
experiment with various develop- 
ment plans. Іп the proposed fede- 
ration ,of Malaysia, Singapore’s 
contribution to the central govern- 
ment is' bound to be considerable. 
Brunei 

The three Borneo territories are 
not so advanced as the Federation 
of Malaya and Singapore. | 
three states, by far the most pros- 
perous is Brunei, a small state with а, 
population of less than. 100,000. 


The whole of Brunei can perhaps be · 


described as an oilfield. Though 
‘it is feared that its oil fields may be 
running dry, its prosperity seems 
assured for some decades. Тһе Seria 
oilfields have been yielding oil at 
the rate of six million tons a year, 
giving the Sultan an annual royalty of 
£ 10 million. 
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Like the Government of Singa- 7 


pore, the Government of "Brunei has 
been having considerable revenue 
surplus. Much of this has been put 
to good use. In 1953 the Brunei 
Government introduced -an all-»ur- 
poseplan. The Government has been 
able to provide for social amenities 
and thas apparently the Brunei 
was steadily developing into 
a welfare state with unlimited re- 
sources. TUR 


Sarawak. N. Borneo 
Sarawak and North Borneo have 

not been so fortunate. Sarawak's 

economy depends on | rubber, 

timber, pepper and oil. But the area 

is sparsely populated and does not- 
have a good communication system. 

While its products bring in enough 

revenue. the Government has not 

been able to introduce major deve- 


which needs careful planning. Much 
of the inierior of the country has not 
been explored. Its economy de- 
pends on rubber, timber and copra. 
North Borneo, like Sarawak, has 
an acute shortage of labour. But 
the development of timber and the 
entrepot trade of Labuan and Tawau 
have brought some prosperity. | 

While the North Borneo Govern-^ 
ment has not been enjoying such ex- 
traordinzry revenue as Brunei, it has 
been able to push through some de- 
velopment schemes. It has been 
spending its income improving com- 
munications and education. - Its- 
government enjoys considerable pres- . 
tige for efficiency. 


Complex Problems ? 

. This brief survey shows three 
different types of economy. At one 
extreme -ies Singapore whose pros- 


lopment projects as in the case of регііу depends on entrepot trade, and .' 


Brunei. 15 rubber industry faces 
problems similar to those of Malaya's 
rubber industry. Sarawak seems‘to 
have discovered deposits of oil under 
the sea off the Sarawak coast. Fur- 
ther, the interior of Sarawak has not 
been fully explored. _ 

The Government of Sarawak so 
far has not been able to achieve much. 


Lack of finance has been advanced _ 


as the 1rain cause for the slow deve- 
lopment of education among the 


. indigenous people. It is extremely 


difficult гог anyone to receive téchni- 

cal education, and so progress has 

been slow. ў 
Norta Borneo is another territory 





(Іп Milli n M $) 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959  - 1960 
Federation of Malaya Жы P. 
, Total Revenue ` 8343 903.7 891.2 8463 973.2 1114.7 
Expenditure 1002.6 1096.8 1027.2 1062.7 1044.5 1101.9 
' Singapore 
Total Revenue — — te 271.4 274.92 311.26 
Expenditure =- — — 266.9 253.83 243.38 
Brunei - быз 
Total Revenue 104.11 118.04 130.65 131.28 129.57 — 
Expenditure 43.04 47.89 58.34 64.87 49.12 
' North Borneo 
Total Revenue 29.53 33.74 35.46 37.58 46:81 59.05 
Expenditure 37.44 41.88 .50.81 62.01 55.02, 57.64 
Sarawak | . 
Total Revenue ` 49.77 51:55 -5215 60.04 70.39 #449 
Expenditure 56.73 60.42 71.51 73.21 77.59 84.25 





"Source : Annual Keports. 
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at the other lies the producer of 


- primary commodities; Borneo. In 


between is Malaya which, since at- 
taining -ndependence, has been 
carefully planning industrialization. 
The respective- governments of the 
Federaticn of Malaya, Singapore and 
the Borneo territories have been 
adopting different -trade policies. 
Thus, in the field of import-export 
control, although the machinery of 
control i; similar, there are differ- 
ences in articles subject to control. 
For example, while in Sarawak ini- 


.port of sugar and manufactured 


tobacco is suhject to licence, in the 
Federation of Malaya there is no 
control over these articles. Further, 
the tax structure differs considerably. 
Obviously a union of these five terri- 
tories raises complex problems. 
Still there are factors favouring. 
a closer economic union of the five _ 
territories. For years the -currency 
in operat:on has been the Malayan 
dollar and for nearly a decade now . 
the mone:ary problems of the area 
have beer controlled by a Board of 
Commissioners set up' on the basis 
of the Malaya-British-Borneo Cur-, 
rency Agreement. The five terri- 
tories a e dependent on one another - 
and are important traders among 
themselves. Thus in 1960, of the’ 
$7,371 million of total exports of 
the five states, $2,365 million were 
to one another. The Malaysia 
Solidarity Consultative Committee, 
in its memorandum to the Cobbold 
Commission on Malaysia,- claimed 
that a merzer of the states would ex- 
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pand the volume of trade among 
themselves and integrate. them 
further. 


Serious Differences : 


The leaders who supported the 
Tengku's proposals were aware of the 


problems but hoped that a suitable. 


agreement could be worked out easily. 
When the issues were, however, taken 
up serious differences developed-mak- 
ing the realization of, the proposals 
more difficult. Even in the preliminary 
discussions on the economic arrange- 
ment, the governments- of “North 
Borneo and Sarawak expressed their 
fedrs that in the exercise of joint 
planning, the federal government 
might pursue policies detrimental 
to the. Borneo territories. Their 
fear was that the Borneo territories 
might Бе neglected. Latter the 


Cobbold Commission of Inquiry . 


stressed the need to provide safe- 
guards for protecting the interests 
of North .Borneo and .Sarawak. 
In the final report, the Commission 


. recommended tbat there should be а 


transitional period during which 
"the complicated machinery of. the 
federation would work to the best 
advantage of the Borneo territories 
themselves." > Later, Tengku 
Abdul Rahman repeatedly said that 
"Sarawak and Bornéo would not 
be treated as political pawns". it 
was because of the assurance that the 
two states would continue to benefit 
from British financial sources as in 
the past and that the central govern- 
ment of the proposed federation 
would provide adequate funds for 
the development of their areas, that 


the two states welcomed the Tengku’s ' 


proposals. 


` Brunei and Singapore presented 3 


different types of problems. Both 
enjoy considerable surplus revenues 


` and the per capita income in both 


States as compared to othér areas is 
very high. When the economic as- 
pects of the proposal for Malaysia 
'came up-for discussion, both were 


, afraid they might be adversely affect- 


ed. .Singapore feared that the ad- 
vantages, that she derives by -being 


a free port and a commercial centre, . 


would gradually disappear. Singa- 
pore insisted on some special status 
and apparently aimed at,retaining as 
much of the revenue within Singapore. 
aspossible Difference of opinion bet- 
ween Singapore and the Federation of. 
Malaya developed in June this year 


when Malaya's Finance Minister stat- - 
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ed that Singapore had agreed to grant 
50 million (Malayan) dollars for the 
development of the Borneo terri- 
tories. Obviously. Lee Kuan Yew 
had second thoughts on this earlier 
offer and.evaded the question. When 
the Malayan Government insisted on 
Singapore's payment of the sum, 
Lee stated that Singapore could not 
afford to pay it. Apparently Lee 
Kuan Yew anticipated that the op- 
position parties would attack any 
Such payment and would raise the 
cry that Singapore's interests had 
been sacrificed, 


Attempts, at solving the disputes’ 


between Sitigapore and Malaya on 
these two questions failed and when 
the talks opened in London towards 
the end of last month it. appeared 
as if Singapore would not join 
Malaysia. Finally however,. the 
parties seem to have been influenced 
by Mr. Sandys, and have signed the 
agreement. Details of the agree- 


: ment have not been disclosed. But 


in all probability Singapore will 
contribute about 40 per cent of her 
"tax. revenue to the central govern- 
ment. On the question of her con- 
tribution for the development of 
Borneo territories, Singapore per- 
_ haps has agreed to'advance loans. 
Special Status 
The Sultan.of Brunei was intent 
on wresting more political conces- 


` sions for his state. Ever since thé 
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Azahari revolt was crushed, the 
Sultan has emerged-as the dominant 
figure in Brunei and clearly wanted 
to play a more important role in 
Malaysia. Late in June he said 
Brunei would not hand over its oil 
revenue to the central government of 
the proposed federation. He later 
-Claimed that he should also be eligi- 
ble for election as the King of 
Malaysia. The talks between 
Tengku Abdul Rahman and the 
Sultan failed, with the Sultan promis-. 
ing to pay only half of the oil revenue 
to the central government. Later 
the Sultan participated in the London 
talks but when the final agreement 
was signed, he kept out. - There was 
speculation in Brunei town that the 
Sultan aimed at making Burnei some- 


‘what similar to Kuwait and thus enjoy 


a special status.. This may not be 
entirely impossible, and the absence 
of Brunei from Malaysia would 
considerably weaken the latter. 

The signing of the agreement on 
Malaysia does not make its forma- 
tion any the easier. Almost 
immediately Indonesia criticised the 
London agreement and considered 
that the Federation.of Malaya had 
broken the earlier promise to hold a 
plebiscite to ascertain the views of the 
people of the Встаео territories on 
the proposals. 1t had revived Ше 
"confrontation" policy and with 
Brunei still aloof, Malaya seems to 
be still far off. 
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: also been extended to Engels 
nowadays, more. and more, to that. 


> 


ІК an article by the author, pub- 

lished in Mainstream (June 1), 
the claim is made that Marxism is 
humanism in its most modern and 
rational form. 

That does not, however, mean 
that all those who consider them- 
selves Marxists are to be regarded 
as rational. As a matter of fact 

‚ itis an undeniable if paradoxical fact 
that departure from rationalism has 

` been a characteristic malaise afflict- 
ing the thinking process of most 
Marxists. This is true of both 
Marxist theoreticians and Marxist 
political activists. 


Dogmatic Attitude 

For the theoreticians concerned 
with the ideas of Marx on philoso- 
` phical, historical,’ ‘economic and 
other subjects, the attitude has been, 
by and large, to treat as sacrosanct 
every utterance of Marx. The mant- 
le of infallibility has sometimes 
and 


much lesser person, Lenin. One is 
acquainted with that mode of argu- 
ment (if it can be called argument!) 
where propositions are attempted 
to be proved and disproved by ap- 


‘propriate quotations from Marx, 


Engels and Lenin. 

Yet Marx himself would never 
have claimed infallibility and. he cer- 
tainly would have been disgusted at 
the phenomenal spread amongst 
Marxists of that particular variant of 
alienation which consists in suspend- 
ing one's own power of judgment and 


~..attempting to arrive at truth about the 


real world not from scientific analysis 
of observations made on the real 
world but from scholastic dissection 


of this and that statement of Marx, ^ 


Engels or Lenin. - 
Marx's approach to truth was 
essentially that of modern science. 
Truth can never be completely ar- 
rived at but only gradually approxi- 
mated to. The successive approxi- 
mations are based on the increasing 
additions, to data. There are cer- 
tain regularities in nature, and 


.Moscow Minus Marx 


"x 


to seize these regularities one for-' 


mulates hypotheses on the basis of 
data that one has at а -particular 
time. : 

The next task is to test the hypo- 
theses with fresh data as they get 
collected in the subsequent periods. 
Those hypotheses which receive 
continued corroboration by obser- 
vations (or data) are retained; those 
that do not are modified to fit in 
with the new observations. Thus 
are prepared the successive aproxi- 
mations. Б 


Methodological Tools 

This is the common epistemologi- 
cal approach in Marx and in all 
modern scientists. What distin- 
guishes Marx from bourgeois social 
scientists is the methodological tools 
he evolved to analyse observa- 
tions as well as the type of hypo- 
theses he formulated. It is the 
method of Marx that is of lasting 
value and’ which alone deserves to 
be called Marxism. 

Unfortunately, Marxist theoreti- 
cians too frequently make it a task 
for themselves to defend the truth 


to every letter of the hypotheses . 
Marx formulated by applying his . 


method to the observations he 
could make himself. These are the 
so-called Marxian: ` doctrines. (An 
example is Marx’s hypothesis re- 
garding pauperisation. It is an 
incredible fact that some of the 
Marxist theoreticians even now try 
to prove the literal correctness of 
absolute pauperisation and even 
with regard to the advanced capi- 
talist countries of Western Europe.) 


Equally unfortunately, there is | 





“Doubt everything !"—was Karl Marx's favourite exhortation in his 


crusade scientific outlook. 


for 


In tune with this tradition, Dr. 


Rudra, himself a distinguished Marxist intellectual, scrutinises one of the 
principal documents of the world Communist movement. He holds that 
the Statement of the conference of the 81 Communist Parties in Mos- 
cow in 1960, which both 1ће` Soviet and Chinese Communist leaders 
claim to-uphold, itself offends Marx’s own approach and methodology. 
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also the tendency of rejecting hypo- 
theses which have been fully cor- 
roborated by observations and putt- 
ing in their place other hypotheses 
which have no objective evidence to 
support them. To use the two 


` terms currently being used by way 


of abuse in the Communist’ world, 
the first attitude is “dogmatism” and 
the second “revisionism”. The two 
attitudes are really at bottom the 
same: that of accepting, rejecting 
ot modifying hypotheses without 
any relation to objective evidence. 


Political activists of the Marxist 
persuasion are more concerned with 
what are called strategies and tac- 
tics to deal with situations аз they 
arise with a view to ultimately mak- 
ing possible the transition to socia- 
lism and then to communism. This 
calls for an understanding of the 
political or economic conditions 
characterising the situations and 
from the Marxist point of view 
the method to be used in acquiring 
such understanding ought to be 
exactly the same as for gaining know- 
ledge about any aspect of the real 
world. І 


Moscow Oracle 


- But unfortunately in actual prac- 
tice the political activists have 
followed a very different theory of 
knowledge: it amounts to regarding 
as truth whatever is considered to ` 
be the truth by the top theoretician- 
cum-political-activists of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union. 

Political leaders not only treat 
documents emanating from Moscow 
as if they were'pronounced by some 
Oracles, but make periodic visits 
to Moscow to get briefings. 

Lately there has appeared a 
second fountain of knowledge, 
namely Peking. If one does not 
treat the utterings of Soviet leaders 
as representing the truth, one treats 
as such the pronouncements of ° 
Peking. The theoreticians, whe- 
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ther of Moscow or Peking, having 
largely departed from the scientifig 
method of Marx, it is not surprising 
that much of the efforts of the Marxist 
.political activists would prove to be 
ineffective. А 

In the article referred to earlier 
“Т have expressed the conviction 
that in Marxism and Marxism alone 
lies the way.to a human future for 
us Indians. By that I, of course, 
did not mean that “Marxism” 
which consists in looking either to 
Moscow or to Peking for truth. 


Capacity to Think | 

In this connection one has to 
deplore the-latest example of Indian 
Communists suspending their own 


capacity to think and accepting as 


sacrosanct the collective . wisdom 
of the 81 Communist Parties 
that met. in. Moscow in 1960 
which in effect means the compro- 
mise wisdom of the Soviet and the 
Chinese. theoreticians. It is an 
open secret that the Communists of 


India are divided into two and that | 


the division is based on divergences 
in the interpretation of the docu- 
ments of the 81 parties con- 
ference. АП Marxists in India 
as well as in -the world accept 
the -propositions contained іп the 
documents. -The differences аге 
only in their interprétation. 

Yet, any serious examination of 
the document will show that they 
represent gross violations of the 
Marxist method and hardly deserve 
the importance that is being ascribed 
to them. This -document is -noth- 
ing more than a set of propositions 
mostly unsupported by any objective 
evidence or by any analytical argu- 
ments. 
are restatements of positions held 
by Marxists-for a very long time and 
‘some are revisions of certain pro- 
positions held before, but in neither 
case are any reasons given for the 
continued acceptance оғ reversion of- 
the propositions. The importance 
of these propositions is. of the-same 


fundamental magnitude as of those- 


propounded by Marx in the Com- 
munist Manifesto or by Lenin i 
State & Revolution. ` 
But Karl Marx’s ceaseless effort 
to produce theoretical arguments and 
empirical evidence in support of 
his propositions, _ both after the 
writing of the Manifesto as well as 
during the rest of his life, resulted 
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Some of the propositions 


in that monumental work, Capital. 
Lenin based his thesis.on his own as 
well as Hobson’s and Hilferding’s 
thorough-going studies of the 
capitalist system of his time, and 
the results of his extensive analyses 


of relevant facts and figures are still 


available to us. 

The propositions made in the 81 
parties conference are however un- 
encumbered by апу - - documentary 
evidence. Ав а matter of fact, for all 
one knows they might have been 
arrived at by the exercise of that 
dubious faculty called intuition.. 

Let us first consider the proposi- 
tions regarding the state of contem- 
porary capitalism. It is stated: “The 
instability of capitalist economy is 
growing. Although. production in 
some capitalist countries is increasing 
to some degree or other the con- 
tradictions -of capitalism ате be- 
coming more acute on a national 
as well as international scale. .-. . . 
The anarchical nature of capitalist 
pen is becoming more mark- 
е c 
have become  .more. frequent". 
(Documents - of the Meeting’ of 
Representatives of the Communist 
and Workers’ Parties; Communist 
Party Publication; pages 4 & 5). 

X 


False Proposition ` ` ) 
Now each of these propositions 
would appear to be totally false to 
any economist who is acquainted 
with the facts and-figures of contem- 
porary. capitalism. It is not neces- 
sary to subscribe to any view of capi- 
talism having definitively ovércome 
its internal contradictions to acknow- 
ledge the patent fact that economic 
instability, at least in the sense іп 


which Marxists have hitherto under-' 


stood it, has certainly not been more 
marked but very much.less so in 
the period following the Second 


World War than during. the period . 


preceding the Second. World War. 

If by more. frequent capitalist 
crises one means that thé length of 
the trade cycle has shortened, that 


. by itself does not amount to anything 


grave and the trade cycle dépressians 
that have occurred since the Second 
World War can hardly be described 
as “crises” without completely dilut- 
ing the term crisis so às to make it 
lose all significance. 

It is true that the imperialist 
powers have lost political control 
over their former ‘colonies but that 
does not seem to have as yet visibly 


Again, “over production crises . 


. and its non-alignment policy 


caused any grave economic. difficul- 
ties to the metropolitan countries: 
It is certainly possible that capitalist 
countries are in the grip of somé 
néw malady of а deeper character 
and that the symptoms would come 
to the surface some time-later, but 
in that case, that malady ought to 
be diagnosed and laid bare. The 
fact that the colonies have been-lost 
is not-such asymptom: the symptoms 
must be discerned in the movements 


‘of material production, prices; emp- 


loyment, etc. 
has been made 
ment. 


No such diagnosis 
in the Moscow Docu- 


National Democracy 
- Let us now'come to the proposi- 

tions that concern us Indians direct- 
ly.. ‘The principal proposition is 
that "In the present historical: 
situation, favourable domestic and 
international conditions arise in 
many countries for the establishment 
of an independent national demo- 
cracy" (ibid, page 30). 


fully the definition given of íhis 
concept that follows the above 
quoted ` sentence, one notices that 
nowhere is the class character of this 
democracy even touched üpon. 

. . However, from the discussions: 
that lead to it, it is not difficult to 


infer that what -is being meant by - 


National Democracy is nothing other 
than capitalist or bourgeois democracy, 
as one may find in- Western--Europe 
with the added qualification that 1, 
"fights against imperialism and its 
military blocs". Я 
As a matter of fact there is no 
element in the definition which does 


„not fit in with the Indian society as it~ 


already is, with its parliamentary 
democracy, freedom of the. “press 
in 
foreign politics. e 
- Earlier on; it is: stated in:a re- 
petitive fashion that the chief task 
of the “peoples” of the under-de- 
veloped countries is to fight against 
imperialism on-the- one hand and 
the remnants of feudalism on the 
other. What is recommendéd. is 
class collaboration as in the period 
of struggle for national liberation 
to be continued even after liberaton- 
is achieved. Thus, “a big role can 
be played by the national-partriotic 
(?) forces, by “all elements of the 
nation prepared to fight for national 
independence against imperialism’. 
Tes № 


MAINSTREAM 


A new. 
term, national democracy is hereby 
introduced and if one reads саге- 


чу 


ur 


ой. 


VJ 
1 


qr" 


` capitalist 


: their living 
‘non-capitalist_ development". 


As far as the classes are concerned, 
workers and peasants are indeed 
named separately апа also the na- 
tional bourgeoisie, but there is no 
discussion whatsoever as to conflicts 
between the national bourgeoisie and 
the other two classes. It is stated: 
“In present conditions the- national 
bourgeoisie of the colonial "and 
dependent countries, unconnected 
with imperialist circles, is objectively 
interested in the accomplishment of 
the principal task of anti-imperialist 


| anti-feudal revolution.” 


. I suppose what we have to un-. 
derstand is that the Marxists of the 
recently liberated: colonial countries 
like India are to overlook the ex- 


ploitation of the masses by the na-- 


tional bourgeoisie and to work 
with them for the establishment of a 
parliamentary democracy with a 
economic base free of 
domination by foreign monopoly 
capitalists as well as of domestic 
feudal elements. ' ` : 


. Object of Programme 


There would be nothing to cri- 
ticise in this programme from the 
Marxist point of view if the pro- 
gramme was an end by itself; if, 
however, this programme is to be 
understood as part of a programme 
for the transition to socialism, as 
it ought to be, a lot of questions arise 
on none of which the Moscow Docu- 
ment sheds any light. How, -in 
what way, the consolidated capita- 
list democracy would pass into socia- 
lism is left as “internal affairs of 
the peoples themselves". (Here'is the 
Marxist analysis for you!) 

It is conceded that “as social 


‘contradictions grow, the national 


bourgeoisie inclines more and more 
to compromising with domestic 
reaction and  imperialism"—what 
to do about it? We do not know. 

We are served after this with an 
extraordinary piece of rigmarole: 
“The people, however, : begin to 


. see that the best way to abolish 


age-long backwardness and improve 
standard is that. of 


now, is this non-capitalist develop- 
ment? One шау search the docu- 
ments from beginning to end, there 
will not be found anywhere any 
explanation for this brand new nega- 
tive. concept. Тһе existence of 
capitalist economic base is concealed 
from the beginning. What can be 
the non-capitalist path in a capitalist 
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What, ` 


society? 

The decument also talks about 
"the. creation and extension of a 
democratic basis of the State Sector 
in the national economy”. Again, 
it is not made clear why necessarily 
the State Sector must һауе а demo- 
cratic basis. It is well known that the 
public sector in a capitalist economy 
can be made to serve the interests 
of capitalism, both national and inter- 
national. "(Incidentally, does the 


.reader know that in De Gaulle’s 


France the entire banking system is 
nationalised 2). ; 

Though the- document is ut- 
terly confused on these points the 
Soviet leaders seem to be quite clear 
about the correctness of helping to 
build up capitalism in the former 
colonial countries by providing them 
economic aids. Are they acting 
according to that particular inter- 
pretation of Marx which may Бе 
termed dialectical-fatalism, which 
consists in waiting until capitalism 
ripens and more or less automatica- 
lly transforms itself into socialism? 

-But considering that socialist 
revolution took place precisely in 
those countries where the capitalist 
base was weak (Russia, Yugoslavia, 
China and Cuba), what arguments 
can be given in favour of strengthen- 
ing capitalism so as to make socia- 
lism more likely? 


No Ground Given 


As to the advanced .capitalist 
countries, it is stated: “Marxist- 
Leninists are firmly convinced that 
the peoples in the capitalist -coun- 
tries will in course of their daily 
struggle ultimately come to under- 
stand that socialism alone is the real 
way out for them." (Ibid, page 35). 
No grounds are provided for the firm 
conviction. 

It is also stated that "today in 
a number of capitalist countries, 
the working class, headed by its 
vanguard, has the opportunity, given 
a united working class and popular 
front or other workable forms of 
agreement and political со-орега- 
tion between the different parties 
and public organisations, to unite a 


` majority of the people, win state 


powers without civil war and en- 
sure the transfer of the basic means of 
production to the hands of the 
people". x 

Also: “Relying on the- majority 
of the people and resolutely rebufi- 
ing the oppoftunist elements incap- 


: capitalism, 


able of relinquishing the policy of 
cpmpromise with the capitalists and 
landlords, the working class can 
defeat the reactionary, anti-popular 
forces, secure a firm majority in 
parliament, transform parliament 
from an instrument serving the 
class interests of the bourgeoisie into 
an instrument serving the "working 
people. . . . " : 


Social Democrats? Position 


Now this position is identical to 
that very position of the Social 
Democrats- which led Lenin to force 
the split in the Second International. 
This therefore is a complete revision 
of one of the basic tenets of Leninism. 
But that of course is no criticism. 
As we saw earlier, hypotheses have 
to be changed in the light of added 
observations. 

But the criticism that one has to 
level at the document is that such a 
drastic revision of a most important 
position held for such a long time is 
suggested without showing what the 
changes are in the "world situation 
that call for this revision, what the 
new observations are that call for the 
replacement of the earlier, hypothesis 
by a new hypothesis. One is told 
and one accepts that war with the 
imperialist bloc would mean ruin 
for the éntire human civilisation: 
byt that by itself does not add more 
probability to a hypothesis which has 
uptil now been considered highly 
improbable. 

Again, we are told “In our time, 
when communism is not only the. 
most advanced doctrine ‘but an 
actually existing social system which 
has proved its ‚superiority ^ over 
conditions are parti- 
cularly favoürable for expanding the 
influence of the communist parties." 

lhere indeed is pointed out a 
basic change in the world conditions 
between the days of Lenin and today. 
But the documents themselves point 
out elsewhere, quite correctly, that 
"the form and course of develop- 
ment of the socialist revolution will 
depend on the specific balance of the 
a. forces in the country concern- 
ей. зу е 

Now if one takes the above рго- 
positions together, one has to con- 
clude that according to the docu- 
ments the fact of the socialist system 
proving its superiority over the capi- 
talist system will tilt the balance 
inside capitalist countries in favour 
of the working class so much so that 
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it would be possiblé for it to “trans- 
form parliament from an instrument 
serving the class interests of the 
bourgeoisie into an instrument ser- 
ving the working people.” 

But why should the tilting of the 
balance between the Soviet Bloc and 
the American bloc in terms of state 
power bring about a tilting of the 
balance between the working class and 
the bourgeoisie inside other countries? 
Ts it to be understood that the 
example of socialist superiority would 
bring about a change of heart in the 

- capitalists so that as soon as they 
would realise that capitalism is less 
efficient than socialism they would 
volunteer to commit suicide as a 
class? Class struggle is not a game of 
cricket and expectation based on the 
spirit of sport prevailing among capi- 
talists can hardly be taken serious- 
ly. 


Transition to Socialism 

As a matter of fact, the transi- 
tion to socialism does not really 
occupy an important place in the 
programme. Both with respect to 
former colonial countries and the 
advanced capitalist countries, the 
principal task of Marxists, according 
to the document, is curtailment of 
the power of the monopoly capita- 
lists and this to be achieved by the 
collaboration of all the remaining 
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PLAN FOR STRENGTH 


Self-reliance and self-confidence are the 
backbone of a nation, 


classes, including ^ non-monopoly 
capitalists (but excluding the feudal 
elements where they exist). 

Now two points arise. Firstly, it is 
not merely monopoly capitalism 
that constitutes obstacle to progress 
in the world but the capitalist sys- 
tem as a whole. Marx's life-long 
quest and struggle was directed 
against capitalism as a system. It 
is one thing to say that in a parti- 
cular situation the monopoly capi- 
talist group constitutes the most 
powerful enemy of the working class 
and therefore the working class, as a 
matter of strategy may exploit such 


contradictions as might exist between 


the interests of the monopoly capi- 
us and non-monopoly capita- 
Ists. 


Methodological Error 

It is, however, quite a different 
thing to say that the struggle against 
monopoly capitalists and collabora- 
tion ‚ With national bourgeoisie can 
be an end by itself. Secondly, it is a 
serious methodological error to expect 
that monopoly capitalism may be 
prevented while — non-monopoly 
capitalism is retained. “The path of 
non-monopoly capitalist ^ develop- 
ment is as much an absurdity as 
that of non-capitalist development, 
as long as the capitalist economic 
base is retained. 


way. 


We can achieve this only by 
strengthening the country in every 
The Five Year Plan, well . 

geared to the needs of defence, 

shows the way. Work resolutely Tm 
to «implement the Plan with 
greater speed and efficiency. : 


STRENGTH FOR SECURITY| 


Monopoly capitalism was not im- 


ported from Mars and it cannot also · 


be expelled there without disturbing 
anything. Monopoly capitalism 
isan organic outgrowth of non-mono- 
poly capitalism. Monopoly capitalism 
is capitalism іп a particular stage. 
Nostalgia 

It is not possible to retain capi- 
talism and abolish monopoly capita- 
lism. Even if monopoly capitalism 
is abolished by legislation (say by a 
*national-democratic" government), 


it will reappear by the very 

internal logic of ^ development of 

capitalism. ч 
Тһе only way of abolishing 


monopoly capitalism 
capitalism itself as a system. The 
attitude of accepting non-monopoly 
capitalism and treating ' monopoly 
capitalism as the sole enemy smacks 
of the nostalgia of those apologists 
of capitalism among bourgeois eco- 
nomists who sigh and say: "If only 
we could have competitive capitalism, 
everything would be all right. All 
the evil arises from imperfect com- 
petition and not from capitalism". 
Imperfect competition cannot be 
overcome and perfect competition 
established, nor can the clock made 
to work backwards and monopoly 
capitalism replaced by non-monopoly 
capitalism. 
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is to abolish- 
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: Goa was not one of the Central to gain strength. | 
territories which acquired a special Irrespective of the growth `of 
status with ministries.of their own on the feeling for merger, it is regret- 
July 1. Before the second anniversary . table that clear economic vision 1s 
of liberation—December 18, 1963— lacking and consequently по dyn- 

‘Goa too will have a government : amic policy of development has 
and ministry. | md Abd n ape vie de 

i wiog] administrators seem to 
Hue C peny o politi a sort of euphoria. In a talk ini- 
manoeuvring already; enough of iati ИЧКЕ оны Беру ou 
* intrigue and jockeying for positions. 18 CS serle Face of Goa”. (оп 

_ Even before liberation, Goan affairs.. the Бн асе 3 P HARBOR 
were riddled with intrigues. Bom- ae. s ud Derk Is Gene 
Day Was He Noe confe or со th t the iron oie industry which 
politics. Numerous т ои, us the maiistay of Goats собпоту 
jostled one another for the crumbs . б: : 
that fell from the. state and union foe as prosperous as it was in 

| governments, by way of supporting : { ; я 

асот PI Opa panda аа сово decline ek pue ат aot 
Шона] шр ун ЗАРР Ор mg steel industry, and held out hopes 
sabotage, 2 - Е і of “регһарв an iron and.steel fac- 

Today, with the prospect of tory, certainly a pig iron plant, 
Ced nes tendencies are ат pollatisation ‘ plant-and pharmaceu- 
tuated." Hot issues are a . - Тас Шу did he 
available to stir up emotions. The о SI èco- 
question of Goas, merger is a burning поту” but held out ргоѕрёсіѕ of 
issue. Language is another thing Goa becoming “self-sufficient in 
that burns. - But apparently no party food grains" through. improved 

á has made any serious z sustained agriculture. i 
attempt. at assessing e SOCIO- One wishes that this amiable 
economic problems before боа; official will prove a true prophet. 

< пог have they drawn up a blueprint .But economic realities must induce 
for betterment. Е ‘caution. Goa is а part of the hilly 

Personally I am supremely in- Konkan terrain, picturesque but in- 
different to Goa’s political status. fertile. It can never be self-suffi- 
For all I care, Goa сап have a cient in rice which is the staple 

, ` separate political entity, or become fod. Тһе Portuguese maintained a 

‘= a district in Maharashtra State, lopsided, - feudalistic land tenure, 
or merge with Tripura or Manipur. and a decadent system of village 
Administrative status, to my way communities. The scope for ag- 
of thinking, is not an end in itself.  ricultural development ^ without 
The end is the betterment of the radical land reforms, is limited. 
lives of the people. But the courage to overhaul land 

Champions of the merger of tenures has been conspicuously 
Goa with Maharashtra have argued ІасКіпр.- | T 
and will continue to argue that The Portuguese had stabilized 
Goa, which is just 1,400 square miles a socio-economic. system based on 
in area, about one-third of the size narrow and parasitical interests ; 
of the district of Ratnagiri, and has and the same interests have already 
a population not exceeding seven entrenched themselves both in ag- 
lakhs, is not economically viable. riculture and industry, blocking rapid 
It is a valid argument, but it sounds progress. Mining, to which Mr. 
odd when used by linguistic cham- Fernandes made a rosy reference, 
pions who have never attached illustrates this position. "n 
- much importance to administrative The Portuguese had to "mine 
—' convenience or economic viability. ог die";.such was their desperate. 
Still, there it is, and if Goa does  need.for foreign exchange to finance 
not quickly do better than the areas е top-heavy administration and the 
- to its north, the argument is bound costs of the army of occupation. 
ж 
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So they handed out mining leases 
right and left. As many as 750 
were issued. Still considered valid, 
they are so many nettles that need 


то be grasped before. апу proper 


reorganization’ of the industry. 

The mine-owners were simply 
collaborators. Both the agents and 
principals were interested in quick 
money and nothing else.’ Mining 
locations were marked out’ with 
little regard for the larger interests 
of the land.. Picturesque hills were 
sliced off with trees and greeneries 
still standing on them. The dis- 
appearing hills disturbed sub-soil 
‘water streams, removed tree cover, 
and led to starvation of agriculture 
and land erosion. Т 

The Japanese who were the most 
eager buyers (the ore being inferior 
did not have a ready market else- 
where) were the only parties ‘who 
invested in mechanization. They 
had, of course, to act through 
Indian agents. These-so-called in- 
dustrialists often used the foreign 
exchange earned by théir ore, to 
import consumer goods for smug-: 
gling into India. Smugglers and 
miners thus became partners in a 
flourishing racket. 

A rational, efficient reorganiza- 
tion of mining, which takes into 
account not only immediate ad- 
vantages, but long-term national 
interests can hardly be carried 
through without hitting the en- 
trenched interests. But the very 
Same interests which once served as 
collaborators of the Portuguese or 
agents of the Japanese, are now the 
patrons and supporters of aspiring 
politicians. Their stranglehold on 
Goa’s economy is even more firm 
than that of the private sector else- 
where in India. Their hold on 
Goa’s politicians, of course, is no 
ess. 

If progress under direct Central 
rule has been slow, hesitant and 
uncertain, it is bound to be worse 
under ministers with no more than 
local stature and subject. to local 
pulls and pressures. In Goa, as 
in the rest of India, it is the same 
old combine of bureaucrats and 
businessmen that has inherited all 
the , political and economic power 
of the colonial regime. ‚Те in- 
terests of the people is just an un- 
avoidable platform gimmick, a new 
and mystic deity in whose name it is 
necessary to swear. 


--С. М. ACHARYA 
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| Теп Years’ March Е: 


On July 26, 1953 a group of 165 

-young Cubans attacked Moncada 
Barracks, a stronghold of Batista’s 
army. These people were. armed. 
with little more than their idealism’ 
and. national self-respect. Тһе 
enemy was superior in numbers—15 
to one—as well as in equipment. 


The insurrection, naturally, failed. 
were” 


The revolutionary . insurgents 
captured, inhumanly tortured and 


< butchered; seventy of them became 


martyrs. . . Others were put on fake 
trials and sentenced to long terms - 
- of imprisonment. The dictator was 
happy and merrily went on with 
his reign of tyranny and exploita- 
tion. ` a 

He was under an. illusion _as all. 
tyrants are when they put “down 


D D. R. E 


of the Moncada Biracki but - à 
well-thought-out programme of 
action-for the national liberation 
of Cuba. -They were not hot-head- 
ed terrorists but scientific revolu-- 
tionaries fully, aware of the condi- 
tions and Potentialities of their soil 
and its Sons. . 


July 26 Movement 


-The action ‘inspired a nation- 
wide movement which derived its, 
name from the. date on ‘which the’ 
action was -undertaken, that is, 
the 26th July Movement and'Castro's 
defence- speecli became its mani- 
festo. The small motor -brought 
. the large motor—the large mass of 
peasants and -workers—into. action 
and, on the New Years’ Day of: 


an expression of people’s wrath ~1959, was established the first truly 


with the use of the machinery .of 
‘coercion and suppression. Fidel 
Castro used to tell his revolutionary 
colleagues: “Т is necessary to start 
-a small-motor going in order” -to 
-help start the .large motor.” -it © 
was with this awa:eness that the. 
attack was undertaken. . THough 
apparently 3t failed; it blazed a revo- 
lutionary fire which ultimately con- 
sumed the tyrannical debui. 


Voice of Hope `. 2 

The speech that Casto deti- 
vered before a Cuban court that 
tried and sentenced -him, became 
a voice,of hope for the people of 
Cuba smarting _ under ап “atmos- 
. phere of cowardice and. corruption". 
He exposed the illegal character and 
the historical-uselessness of. Batista’s 
regime. With implacable logic: he 
analysed the conditions of his coun- 
'try and set forth a socio-economic 
programme of development, the 
validity of which no honest man in 
Cuba could doubt. 

That speech.— History will Ab- 
- solve me—clearly signifies that it 
was not onlv valour and fearlessness, 
firmness and resolution that brought 
the Cuban youth to storm the walls 
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‘representative - government of the 
Cuban people. 

No wonder that July 26 is csle-, 
‘brated by the Cubans.as their 
.national day. A wave of human 
enthusiasm, surges all-over the Car-. ' 
ribean island as .the beginning оѓ 
the end of- -corruption and tyranny 
is recalled. "This day signifies that 
no power on. earth can stand against 
the-power of the people. Тһе exam- 
‘ple of Cuba shows that when people . 
--decide to take their destiny into, 
their own hands, miracles can be 
made. 
^. Before the revolution. thé condi- 
tion of the people was extremely 


miserable. Poverty, ignorance, 
unemployment and consequent. 
moral- degradation ^ characterised. . 


their life. It. was not because the 


-and 


_ land was poor ог бесе the оар 
. меге рої. hard-working ` or because. : 
‘the . country ` was 


It*was the result-of a most callous 
inhuman - 
economy was dominated Бу. Ame- 
rican’ sugar tycoons who had grab- 


` bed most of the’ land. 


r William : Wright, 
“Under 
the- inipetus. of United - States eco-- 
nomic penetration, ':Cuba- has be-. 


‘come a land of sugar and tobacco 


plantations owned abroad and work- 
ed Буға landless Cuban. proletariat 


-whose poverty is abysmal “and -in- 


comparable „and whose ‘prosperity 


oyer-populated, К 


exploitation. > The - 


ап American - 
- economic historian wrote: 


is almost entirely dependent . gas 2 


the. American market. Ы 
‘Sugar was the chief produce” and: 


companies who also 
owned 33 per cent of the.total land. 


No capital could accumulate with . 


the Cubans, and the foreign. mono- 


-polists were not interested in indus-. 


trialisation.. er 


- Thus the country remained face: 
ward and the peoplé were entirely 
at the mercy of U. S. monopolists. 
for living -and employment. 
were, riches in the soil and there 


were human hands to ‘utilise them- 


but man and his.worldly :goods were 
not allowed to. meet. ^ Education 


was in a woeful state, one-third - of , 


the - population being 


absolutely 
illiterate. 


The housing situation was’ 


- 80 per cent of .it,.was- controlled . 
Әу: U. S. 


ә vas 


There : 


VM 


appalling. . According to a survey of. `“ 


the workers quarters im Havana, 
the overcrowding was 


Says. the Report: “Іп one case 16 


persons, 12 adults and four children 


occupied one room about, 10 feet 


It was with this situation 


‘incredible’... 


by. 16 feet. Other cases involyed 
15, 14, 13, .12, 10 occupanti рег . 
room." " 

‚ Castro's Pledge 


im 


view that Fidel Castro proclaimed: А 
“The problems concerning land, the · 


problem of pudo а the 


“АП peoples who have suffered from imperialism; have а .common - goal : 
of achieving full economic independence by developing their riches and ` 


resour ces. 


-This is a common bond between India and Cuba. 
common struggle which we have to wage is for peace; which is thé basic EX 


Another: | 


essential of our progress and prosperity. These factors explain. the simi- ” 


larity of our ро апа objectives." 


|. —Fidel Castro 
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‚ paper, 


problem of housing, the problem of 
unemployment, the problem of edu- 
cation and the problem of the 
health of the people—these are the 
problems we would take immediate 
steps to resolve, along ‘with the 
restoration of public liberties and 
political democracy.” А 

The programme was too ambi- 
tious and some people called Castro 
a mere dreamer. 
critics was the words of Marti, 
the Apostle of Cuban nationalism : 


“a true man does not seek the path ` 


where advantage lies, but rather the 
path where duty lies, and this is the 
only practical man whose dreams 
of today will be the laws of to- 
morrow.” : 


No Day Dream 

Castro knew the mood of his 
people, the zeal and uncorruptibi- 
lity of his comrades-in-arms and 
the potentialities of his country. 
He proved that what he said was 
not а day dream, but a practical 
plan. Today, three and half years 
after the revolution, the Revolutio- 
nary Government can claim to have 
tackled ‘the colossal problems that 
faced them, in spite of the hostile 
U.S. attempts at disrupting their 
economy through embargo and their 
freedom through espionage. 

The most urgent problem was 
that of land reforms, for the pea- 
sants were the worst-hit class. The 


· Agrarian Reform Law was passed 


on May 17, 1959, a little over four 
months after the change. It fixed 
the maximum limit of land-holding 
at 90 acres. More than twelve 
million acres of land has been ac- 
quired and distributed to the tillers 
who have enthusiastically joined the 
co-operatives.: This has provided 
a firm political basis to the revolu- 
tion and also opened up new pros- 
pects for rapid expansion of agri- 
culture and industry. 

After 1961 began the process of 
industrialisation with the help from 
socialist ^ countries. Technicians 
from the Soviet Union, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Bulgaria, China, Poland, 
Hungary, and G.D.R. are today 
busy broadening the metallurgic in- 
dustry, preparing steel plants, oil 


refineries, plants for producing such . 


varied articles as tools, fertilisers, 
tractors, trucks, motor- 

cycles, scooters and motor-car en- 
gines. There is a whole host of 
big and small industries coming up 


July- 27, 1963 


His reply to his. 


"War. 


amidst the beautiful pines and gul- 
mohars. , 

Cuba foday is no more the land 
of sullen, ignorant and poor pea- 
sants; it is vibrating with a new 
enthusiasm for reconstruction. 
Workers are getting better houses, 
iliteracy is on the verge of com- 
plete banishment. National in- 
come has shot up with the nationa- 
lisation of the means of production. 
The budget allocations for the basic 
material and spiritual needs of the 
people are far more than ever 
beforé. Expenditures in 1963 are 
estimated to excecd 2,000 million 
dollars, five times higher than the 
highest figure before the Revolu- 


‚ tion. 


While this phenomenal progress 
has been looked upon with wonder 
and admiration by the freedom- 
loving people of the world, for 
USA, the self-proclaimed defender 
of freedom, it was an eye-sore. From 


. the very inception the U.S. Govern- 


ment adopted an attitude of hostility. 
А big propaganda barrage was 
opened against the revolutionary 
Cuba, the American Embassy cons- 
pired openly with the counter-revo- 
lutionaries and the aeroplanes from 
Florida put into flames the sugar- 
cane plantations. Sugar quotas were 
cancelled and 1). S. oil refineries 
refused to process the crude oil 
that Cuba got from the Soviet Union 
at cheaper rates. 


Invasion Repulsed 

Forced by such economic pres- 
sures, Cuba turned to the Socialist 
bloc. Here she [found ready mar- 
kets for her goods and a willing- 
ness to help in development pro- 
jects. This infuriated the U. S. 
Government and an armed invasion 
of Cuba was organised. The united 
might of the people and their 
nascent nationalism repulsed it, to 


‘the chagrin and ignominy of the 


imperialists. 

Last year again the Americans 
were planning to invade Cuba when 
the Soviet Union rushed military 
equipment for defence. Taking 
this as an affront, the Kennedy 
Government threatned to start a 
On the intervention of 
U. N. Secretary General U Thant, 
the show-down was averted al- 
though, as Castro warned, the threat 
remains—a threat not only for 
Cuba but for the peace of the world. 

The tension can be relieved only 


r ғ 











if the five-point assurance sought 
by the Cuban Government is given. 
The five points are : the ending 
of all measures of economic pres- 
sure ; the ending of all subversive 
activities; the ending of the attacks 
from bases situated in the United 
States and Puerto Rico; the ending 
of all intrusions by military planes 
and ships of the United States into 
the air space and territorial waters 
of Cuba; and the removal of the 
United States naval base from Guan- 
tanamo. 

Kennedy and his Government 
should pay heed to the ringing words 
of the joint declaration issued during 
the recent visit of Castro to the 
Soviet Union: “Тһе organisers of 
aggression should remember that 
an invasion of Cuba will confront 
mankind with a devastating nuclear 
rocket war.” 


MAINSTREAM 
DENIED | 


Sri Р.Р. Shukla, Advocate, Bom- 
bay High Court has sent the follow- 
ing letter to the Editor, Complaining 
that Mainstream is denied to the 
Socialist leader, Sri Fernandez, now 
in detention: 

Your are well aware that Sri 
George Fernandez is your regular 
subscriber and he is in Nasik Jail, 
undergoing detention under the 
Defence of India Act. I have learnt 
that he is not being furnished with 
copies of Mainstream despite re- 
presenting several times to the jail 
authorities. Will you take up the 
issue with the Governments of India 
and Maharashtra on behalf of your 
subscriber ? 

An independent and fearless jour 
nal like yours, I am sure, will not 
allow this matter to go unheaded. 

The Editor has immediately taken 
up the matter with the Government 
of Maharashtra. 
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Pakistan : Partisan View 


PAKISTAN By IAN STEPHENS. 
Price 30 s. Е 


JAN Stephens is not an unfamiliar 

author to the Indian reader. He was 
the Director of Information, Government 
of India, from 1932 to 1937 and editor 
and director of The Statesman for nine 
eventful years, beginning from 1942, the 
year of the Great Bengal Famine, Like 
one of his distinguished predecessors Mr. 
Arthur Moore, Stephens did not always 
toe the line of the British bureaucrats. 
Unmindful of the consequences, he- pub- 


lished news and photographs of the Ben- | 


gal famine in The Statesman when all 
the newspapers owned by the Indian big 
business turned a Nelson’s eye to this 
massive human tragedy. The Indian news- 
paper magnates did not want to annoy 
the Government, which was, at that time, 
the source of exorbitant profits on account 
of gigantic orders for war supplies. 

If by his courage and independence 
of character, Stephens made the British 
bureaucracy angry in 1942, nine years 
later, in 1951, he rubbed the Government 
of Free India on the raw by publishing an 
advertisement of the so-called Azad Kash- 
mir Government in the columns of The 
Statesman. Not known to brook any non- 
sense, the late Sardar Patel summoned 
Stephens to Delhi and bluntly told him to 
resign the editorship of the paper imme- 
diately. Without mincing words, the 
Sardar also told him that if it was not 
acceptable to him for some reason, the Go- 
vernment will be left with no alternative 
but to order the closure of the only daily 
owned by British interests in India’ 

Whether Stephens himself decided to 


resign the editorship or the Statesman . 


Trust ‘‘persuaded’’ him to do so against 
his will is not yet known. But the very 
fact that he has turned rabidly anti-Indian 
since then unmistakably indicates that he 
did not do so voluntarily; he had been 
made to quit the exalted office in the field 
of Indian journalism. 

Stephens fired the first anti-Indian 
paper missile in 1953 when he published 
his book, Horned Moon. Writing about 
Pakistan’s invasion of Kashmir, he wrote 
as follows: ‘That evening (October 26, 
1948) I was invited to dinner by Lord 
and Lady Mountbatten and noted after- 
wards: ‘I was startled by their one-sided 
verdicts on affairs. 
become. wholly pro-Hindu. The atmos- 
phere at Government House that night 
was almost one of war. Pakistan, the 


Muslim League, and Mr. Jinnah were the . 


enemy. This tribal movement into Kash- 
mir was criminal folly. And it must have 
been well-organized. Mr. Jinnah, Lord 
Mountbatten assured me, was waiting at 
Abbottabad, ready to drive in triumph to 
Srinagar if it succeeded. It was a thorough- 
ly evil affair. By contrast, India’s policy 
towards Kashmir, and the princely States 
generally, had throughout been impeccable. 
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They seemed to have | 
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After the meal, Lord Mountbatten took 
me aside. As editor of an important 
paper I should«know the facts fully. 
.““Му Memorandum records him as ‘per- 


' suasive, confident, charming, a successful 


commander on the eve of an important 
operation, who manifestly banked on 
hustling The Statesman into complete sup- 
port’. I was flabber-gasted ...The whole 
concept of dividing the sub-continent into 
Hindu-majority and Muslim-majority 
areas, on the basis of the June 3 plan, 
seemed outraged. At a Hindu Maha- 
rajah's choice, but with a British Gover- 
nor-General's backing, three million 
Muslims, in a region always considered to 
be vital to Pakistan if she "were created, 


were legally to be made Indian citizens.” . 


Inhis latest book, Pakistan, Stephens 
has gonea step further and asserted that 
Free India has developed ““а technique of 
aggrandisement’’ from the day its- forces 
entered the State of Junagadh, whose 
Muslim ruler had acceded to Pakistan, 
“Чо assist in maintenance of law and 
order." Since then, he emphatically asserts, 
this technique has been applied by India 
elsewhere: ‘‘not only in 1961 successfully 
against Goa, and іп 1950-51 and again in 
1961-62 in Nepal, and in 1948 against 
... Hyderabad". 

In his blind fury agalnst India, Step- 


hens wilfully glosses over the fact that. 


Junagadh could not accede to Pakistan 
under the Mountbatten Plan because it 
did not have contiguous territory with it. 
Similarly, Stephens' charge that India 
had moved its forces in the Himalayan 
kingdom of Nepal in 1950-51 ané again in 
1961-62 “is utterly unfounded. Оп the first 
occasion, the late’ King Tribhuvan, it is 


* well-known, had suggested the merger of 


Nepal into India to Prime Minister Nehru. 
Much to the regret of some of his collea- 
gues, Mr. Nehru declined the offer. He 
merely agreed to send an Indian military 
mission to Kathmandu to help the King 
to strengthen his army as well as his 
position vis-a-vis the Ranas. 

In 1961-62, the Government of India 
did not take any acfion which could be 
construed, even remotely, as one likely to 
undermine the security and sovereignty of 
the Himalayan kingdom. 

As far as Goa is concerned, india 
reluctantly decided to occupy it by force 
not only after 15 years of patient waiting, 
but also after exploring. all possible avenues 
of peaceful settlement. Being British, 
Stephens seems to condone colonialism ; it 
is, however, difficult for the people of a 
former colony to do so. 

Perhaps to propitiate his conscience, 
Stephens has tried to fabricate an alibi 
for Pakistan's aggression against Kashmir. 
According to him, it was the revolt of the 
Muslim tribe of Sudhan in the Poonch 
area of Kashmir against the Білді 


Maharajah's tyrannical rule that prompted 
the tribals to come to their help. 

Stephens admits, however, that **Paki- 
stani politicians and civilians must have 
connived at this, helping the tribesmen to 
get vehicles and petrol and supplies, and 
ensuring that preparations were kept 
secret" (P. 202). Again, on page 210, 
he writes: “It is not denied also that 
individuals or small groups from the, 
Pakistan Army, including a few fairly 
senior officers, had managed to find them- 
selves in Kashmir while on leave, en- 
thusiastically helping the irregulars". — 

In the very next paragraph Stephens 
has tried in vain to minimize the inhuman 
crimes committed by the tribal raiders 
against the European Nuns of the Bara- 
mula convent. He writes: “They (tribal 
invaders) incidentally also set upon a near- 
by Christian mission, killing five people 
including a nun; а bad but secondary epi- 
sode, soon inflated out of all proportion 
by Indian propaganda aimed at countries 
of the Christian- West? (emphasis added). 

Stephens is also not well disposed to- 
wards Pakistan's other neighbour— 
Afghanistan. He condemns it for having 
good neighbourly relations with the Soviet 
Union and for repudiating the Durrand 
Line, which delineated the international 
frontier inherited by Pakistan from the 
British. Atthe same time, he does not 
see anything wrong in the recent boundary 
agreement between Pakistan and China 
which clearly repudiates the McMahon 
Line, which delimited the boundary bet- 
ween India and China at the Simla Con- 
ference in 1914. - 

Because of his purblind political under- 
standing, Stephens also does not see any 
contradiction between his'praise for Pakis- 
tan's consistent§pro-West and anti-Commu- 
nist policy and Marshal Ayub's statement 
that “Hinduism was a bigger threat to 
Pakistan than Commu nism” (P. 263). ` 

| Stephens believés that the British have 
been antagonistic to the Muslims for two 
reasons: In the first place, the wound left 
by the ignominious end of the Crusades 
still festers a little the European group- 
memory. Secondly, British statesmen and 
administrators always disliked the pro- 
spect of the administrative unity of the 
Indian sub-continent, which their prede- 
cessors had done so much to create, being 
wrenched apart. : 

While Stephens’ first assertion is too 


far-fetched to need a thorough or critical : 


examination, his second argument runs 
counter to the notorious British policy of 
*divide and rule". Had not Sir John 
Strachey, a leading authority on India, 
observed as late as 1888 that “‘the truth 
plainly is that „the existence side by side 
of these hostile: creeds. (Hinduism and 
Islam) is one of the strong points in our 
political position in India?” 

Seventeen years later, the Lt.-Governor 
of the newly-created province of East 


Bengal publicly Geclared that he had two ` 


wives, one Hindu and one Muslim, but 
that the Muslim was his favourite. 
“Тһе only point in favour of the author 


. is that he has not ‘indulged in the por- 


trayal of sordid details of the partition 
holocaust like Penderell Moon, Leonard 


Mosley, Taya Zinkin and a host of other~ 


Western writers. Otherwise, the book js 
one-sided, prejudiced and full of * half- 
truths, if not deliberate lies. 
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GALBRAITH AND BOWLES . 


I WAS interested to see the Gal- 

braith Debate in Mainstream 
(July 10). This is important as 
showing that even inside Left-wing 
opinion there is room for public 
discussion of the merits and de- 
merits of the representatives of the 
American Government. 

My own impressions are that 
while TIDI (Mainstream, July 13) 
took the orthodox Left line of out- 
right denunciation of Ambassador 
Galbraith ignoring his efforts for 
` a public sector steel plant at Bokaro, 
Nagarjun in his refutation of this 
position (Mainstream, July 20), 
went to the other extreme and for- 
got that it was under Professor Gal- 
braith that the VOA deal was signed 
and the Air Umbrella was sought 
to be sold. Right at the beginning 
of his tenure in New Delhi, Mr. 
Galbraith even indulged in an open 
attack on Cuban Premier Castro 
completely out of keeping with the 
prevailing diplomatic etiquette here 
‘that a government friendly to India 
should not be abused by representa- 
tives of another’ friendly power. 
It would also be naive to think that 
during Ambassador Galbraith’s 
days, there were no C.I.A. activities 
here or whatever there were, they 
were done against his wishes. 

A. correct appraisal of such per- 
sonalities would be to recognise 
their positive individual contribu- 
tions while not forgetting that they 
too are part of a bigger machine, 
namely, the governments of their 
respective countries, whose policies 
they carry out and not disown. 

An equally complex case is that 
of Mr. Chester Bowles. As the 
present American Ambassador, he 
will no doubt be the vehicle of his 
Government's policies as could be 
seen from his first press conference 
where he tried to defend the VOA 
agreement (though in his previous 
tenure of office here, he never tried 
to sell it at a time when the VOA's 
propaganda mischief was less known 
in this country) and could hardly 
give any assurance that the U.S. 
aid for Bokaro would be immediate- 
` ly forthcoming. 

At the same time, Mr. Bowles 
is one of the most outstanding 
liberals of the New Frontier, the 


least tainted by the cold-war fall- 
out. Ideologically he belongs to 
the school represented by Harvard 
and M. I. T. professors like Rostow, 
Millikan and Galbraith, who believe 
that the world is not heading towards 
capitalism or communism but 
towards a multiplicity of independent 
States: that the U..S.A. should re- 
cognise and work with the revolu- 
tions in the world for independence 
and economic progress; and thàt 
She should use massive economic 
aid to Keep underdeveloped nations 
from going Communist. 

Mr. Bowles has been one of the 
experienced administrators in the 
Kennedy Administration, having ser- 
ved as Director of the Office of 
Price Administration during the 
last War, as Governor of the State 
of Connecticut and as a very suc- 


. cessful Ambassador in India. 


As one of the chief spokesmen 
of the liberal wing of the Demo- 
cratic Party, he drafted the platform 
of the party before the last Presi- 
dential election, and was the main 
foreign-policy adviser to Mr Ken- 
nedy during the election campaign. 
He has made enemies on political 
Issues : his name has been identi- 
fied with the need for flexibility on 
the question of China; the China 
Lobby which remains powerful in 
U.S. Congress has always been 
gunning for him. і 

His advocacy of large-scale fore- 
ign aid, with the U.S. adjusting it- 
self to the revolutionary situation 
in the underdeveloped world con- 
flicts with the State Department 
career men who stick to the NATO- 
First line. Also’ some business 
circles in the U.S. fear that Bowles's 
philosophy of foreign aid might 
hurt them. The conflict between 
Bowles and the career men came 
out most sharply on the Congo 
problem: after Lumumba's assassi- 
nation, he was in favour of the U.S. 
using its influence to reduce Belgian 


interference and keeping the cold 


war out of the Congo so that 
Some political settlement might be 
arrived at by the Congolese with 
U.N. help. Obviously, this line was 
in opposition to the pro-CIA line 
of American Ambassador Timber- 


"lake. i 
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Finally, Bowles was one of the 
handful who firmly opposed the 
invasion of Cuba in 1961 and again 


last October. The diehards in 
Washington almost got him- out of 
the post of Under-Secretary of 
State, but at the crucial moment Mr. 
Kennedy’s New Frontier asserted 
itself and Mr. Bowles survived. 


With all this, would it be fair 


to Mr. Chestér Bowles or to our- 
selves to expect that there would be 
no ground for friction at all between 
New Delhi and Washington ? The 
spectre of Kashmir, Bokaro, super- 
Sonic jet fighters and the VOA 
(unless it is switched off) will continue 
to pester us. This, of course, does 
not mean that Mr Bowles will not 
play a significant role in trying to 
cement Indo-U.S. amity based on 
respect for Indian policies. The 
role of the individual pitted against 
a system must not be ignored. 


New Delhi. L.N. 
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, IN the context of the continuing emergency and 
the new Chinese build-up on the. northern border in 
collusion with the Pakistanis, no one can take excep- 


tion to the Prime Minister’s, plea that nothing should -- 


be done which will weaken the defence effort. But 
in his speech this week Sri Nehru has said this only 
with reference to the proposed agitation against certain 
taxation measures and against thé continuous upward 


.trend in the prices of essential commodities. There 


was no reference to the Government's wn failure to` 
hold the price line and, bring profiteers and black-mar- 
keteers to book. "Sri Nehru’s speech makes rather sad 
reading because it is one-sided. Е ig 

What is this agitation that is so much talked 
about ? It is directed mainly against the Compulsory 
Deposits Scheme; and its other targets include high 
prices and heavy taxation. No one can dispute the 


- prevalence of discontent over these all over the coun- 


try. The crucial question is : who is responsible for 
this widespread discontent which obviously is not quite 
unjustified ?- | | | 

The answer, in simple, plain terms, is the 
Government and the Government alone. We have 
no desire to go into the many failures of the Govern- 
ment prior to the emergency. We do not want to pre- 
sent now a list of missed opportunities which could 
have been utilized to faise the standard of living of the 


people and reduce economic disparities. It is enough 


for our present purpose to consider the things the 
Government has failed to do since the’ proclamation 
of the national emergency last October. , 

The Government has failed to hold the price line. 
We lay repeated emphasis on this because most of 
the other difficulties the Government now faces stem 
from this one factor. With little increase in income, 
the rising prices mean less and less for the worker—in- 
dustrial, agricultural or white-collar—who .already was 
not very.much above the. poverty line. 


“ROOTS OF DISCONTENT 


Thus, at a time when soaring prices had- further 
reduced the already low purchasing power of the people . 
and the Government was not even thinking in terms of 
firm measures to punish profiteers and black-marke- 
teers, Sri Morarji Desai came forward with his Budget 
proposals, which included the Compulsory Deposits 
Scheme. The working class has given ample demonstra- 
tion of its patriotism and anxiety to defend freedom at 
all costs, and this has been handsomely acknowledged 
by the Prime Minister and the Labour Minister among 
others. They have scrupulously observed the Industrial . 
Truce Resolution despite its violation by the employers, 
and they continue to do so. They have put in extra work 
without additional remuneration, but in most cases the 
only beneficiaries of this additional production have been 
the industrialists. - 


Ii is not very difficult for the Government to change 
the atmosphere of discontent in the country. It 
has only to make up its mind not to go on placating 
the propertied classes. It must announce forthwith 
that the prices of all essential commodities will be 
fixed, that those who seek to profiteer will be jailed, 
that those who make profits out of all proportion to 
their original investment will have to surrender to the 
Government, on pain of heavy punishment, the excess 
profits they have made, that a ceiling will be placed on 
profits, that banks, oil industry and the export-import 
trade will be nationalized to provide ‘additional re- 
sources for defence, that a ceiling will be placed on 
salaries and other income as also on urban and гига! 
property. ыт 

In the light of the suggestions made by several Chief ' 
Ministers, it would not make much difference to resources 
if the whole CDS ‘scheme is dropped and other measures 
like the ones listed above are taken to raisé resources in 
a big way. The Government.has two tasks : to forestall 
the Opposition and to serve the interests of the majority 
of the people. These it must not fail to accomplish. 


ғ 
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Forgotten Village 

BEFORE independence, under Gandbhij's' un- 
paralleled leadership, the Congress repeatedly- pledged 
itself to redeem the impoverished masses in the villages 
of India. Gandhiji had the emaciated villager rather 
than the townsman in mind when he spoke movingly 


А 


. of Daridra Narayan. And after independence also, 


we have heard a great deal from the Congress, platfrom 
about amelioration of the conditions of life of the village 
population. We have heard much from the Govern- 
ment also, naturally, since it has to echo the ruling 


party. - ; 


But what-has actually happened in these sixteen 
years of freedom ? It is true that in some states, like 
Madras and Punjab, there has been a genuine attempt 
to provide a better life for the rural population. True 


also that there have been stray half-hearted attempts 
‘to provide some elementary facilities, Community 
Development schemes were introduced with much 
fanfate;so were the Village Volunteer Force and Other 
schemes, Only now is it admitted, with much reluctance, · 
that these schemes have. not’ proved the success they 
had been expected Чо be... - `,- ro 


Further evidence’ of this dissatisfaction within the 


Government itself, came when. this week Planning Minis- 
ter Nanda апа -Community "Development . Minister 
-- S. К. Dey clashed: at the C..D. and Panchayati Raj. 
Conference іп New Delhi.- Sri Nanda, outspoken as 
- always, 
of the community. development programme and point- 
ed out that not enough had. been done to enthuse and 
mobilize the village. population .for participation in 


the task of economic development. Sri Dey, though . 
angered by this criticism, did not deny that progress ` 


- had been tardy; he only apportioned blame for it—too 
much centralised planning was the bane,.according to 
“him. | nes | 


The truth is that different. kinds of fads have- been 

` pursued and“ constant experimentation has gone on, 
without any real benefit accruing to the rural popula- 
tion. The Prime Minister, placed his finger unerringly 
on the.weak spot when he dsked the State Govern- 
ments to direct-their minds towards development- of 


rural industries to raise the living standards of 85 per 


cent of the country’s population. At the conference - 


on rural industries! projects he- pointed to Punjab as 


illustration 'of prosperity in rural areas arising from the- 


development of such industries. 5 


Sri Jaya Prakash Narayan- has supplemented this 
by- pointing out-that there has been a lack of research 


on the availability of raw material in the different areas . 


and that the whole complex of- common production 
programme, licensing, proper allocation of raw mate- 


«rials, pricing and marketing still-temained unresolved. . 


. Sri Nehru mentioned another aspect. which came 


in the way of betterment-of the-conditions of life of the ` 
villager while speaking, at a meeting in . Hyderabad. 


This was the slow pace of land reform. After the 
initial spurt of enthusiasm when zamindari abolition 
was enforced vigorously, the vested interests in the 


rural areas have succeeded in putting a _stop to -fur- - 


ther-reform. ‘The Nagpur resolution, hailed .so widely, 


has remained a dead letter. There was really no need ` 


for Sri Nehru to say that there should be an inyestiga- 
tion to find ‘out why this has happened even in some 
“good States’. He has to set up a high-power com- 
mittee to report on it and, more important, to imple- 
.ment its recommendations. But the fate of the reports 
of many such committees does not hold out much hope, 
however. зс } 


These are among the problems of the villages of 
India. They have been neglected long enough, treated 


patronizingly for too long. .It is time that the high-. 


ups in the administration as well as the ruling party, 
realize that the vast masses of India live in the villages 
at a level of life which can bear no comparison to the 
cushioned comfort in which officials and politicians live 
in this country. This must end; otherwise even’ the 
fatalistic villager will feel impelled to assert. 
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expressed total dissatisfaction with’ the working | 


Я Growing Virus | Dg еа КЫ 


THE surprise sommons from Sri Nehru to Sri 


Kamaraj and the confabulations in Hyderabad that 
. followed have set off a wave of. speculation. -It has 
; been confirmed by the participants themselves that the 

discussions pertained ‘to organizational matters. | 
: _.~ . Evidently there is serious concern at the highest levels 

in the Congress ‘over the very rapid deterioration in. 
the organization, what with group rivalries which igmore 
_ the. good of thé organization itself, and open and un- 
ashamed mudslinging and defiance of elementary party. 

discipline. It is an extremely difficult situation for а 
ruling party; for the- repeated appeals of the -party's 
: leaders, for national” unity in the emergency are madé 


wrangles. 


; The concern that has developed among the high- 
ups in the party does appear rather belated, but еуеп 
So it is to be welcomed. - Every time the organizational 
. probléms cropped up, every time two groups clashed 

-openly and violently in any State, the central ledder- 


Ship of the Congress .was ~most reluctant to apply ` 


the drastic remedy but chose courses which patent- 
ly were only palliatives. One glaring instance of ‘such 
an attitude was provided by the way they dealt -witt 
the rivalries in Andhra Pradesh: first they brought 


to sound odd by those ‘engaging in these inner-party ·. 


Sri Sanjiva Reddy to.the Congtess gaddi, allowing Sri .. 


Sanjivayya to assume leadership ofthe State.; the 
. Simple expedient was to put Sri Sanjivayya on the Con- 
gress gaddi and hand over the State leadership 
to Sri Sanjiva.Reddy. It is a known. fact that these 
clever manoeuvres did not end the bickerings in Andhra 


+ Pradesh:: | 
` This was not 


arose in the party, whether it was in Rajasthan or Gujarat 
or Madhya Pradesh, the Congress High Command 
always thought in terms of an easy patchwork compro- 
mise. without ever bothering to diagnose the basic 
malady and without making any attempt to weed: out 
undersiable elemenís from the party's ranks. The 
"opportunists were given free hand, -and blackmail tac- 
. tics was allowed to become 
the organization. “Тһе tendency has been to. placate 
the group which at the moment happens to be in a 
Stronger position. Ser ` 

Тһе latest instance is that of Uttar Pradesh, where 
Chief Minister C. B. Gupta has succeeded in creating 
inner-party tensions of an unprecedented magnitude 
by his cavalier- treatment. of his Cabinet colleagues and 
by his strong-man attitude towards the PCC leader- 
ship and the High Command alike. What. is hap- 
pening in U. P. is not merely an eruption "of rivalry 
between the Ministerial and і 


the Cabinet itself, with at least 
_ against the Chief Minister. 

` The central leadership, 
“formula” by which the 


nine Ministers lined up 
It is naked power politics. 
clever as ever, devised a 
Minister whom Sri Gupta 
did not want would get out quietly.: When Sri’ Gupta 
found that he could have his way, he turned his wrath. 
on a second Minister. Obviously his. aim is to get 
rid of eight or nine, one by one. He has been’ so. ein- 
boldened by the tacit support of the High Command 


. 


, MAINSTREAM 


rivalries continued and another crisis came, and the.. 


an isolated instance. , Wherever a crisis . 


part of the fabric of. 


\ organizational wings -of ` 
the party,’ as is clear- from the sharp cleavage within. 


‘ 





that he now seeks a voté of confidence from the legis- 
lature party—it is significant that the annourfcement 
was made without following the accepted convention 


of getting the permission of the High Command. The 
. events in U.P. particularly would- seem, to establish 
that in, the Congtess: strong-arm ‘tactics rather than ` 


democratic procedure pays dividends, 

Scant respect for democracy: has. been shown än 
the Bombay! Pradesh, Congress elections. Sri S. K. 
Patil's Pendergast methods, long established in Bom- 
bay, - were -ruthlessly used against all his critics. .It- is 
almost a case of a Congress unit being taken over by a 
faction with a strong arm- leader treating it as his 


-personal kingdom. 


An important reason for groupism bone: encourag- 
ed in the different States is that sections of the central 
Congress leadership themselves lend support to one 
or other of the warring groups. Some top party leaders 
are now-known to feel uneasy about this trend. ‚ Sri 
Nehru most of all, understandably. © - ` 


Sri Kamaraj is one of the few Congress leaders who- 
Apart from 


һауе not got involved in group politics. ` 
his hold in Tamil Nad. itself, he commands respect in 
all-India councils as one who brings to bear down-to- 
earth realism in all matters and places the highest im- 
portance on disciplined conduct, being a soldier himself. 


He is perhaps the one man who can put the Congress ` 
If Sri Nehru has decided to. entrust him- : 
-with this task, he could not have made a wiset choice. 


house-in order. 


. Ugly Vee | 5 
-SMT. INDIRA GANDHI'S categoric - statement in 


Moscow above the A.I.R-V.O.A. deal that the Govern- 


' 
a 


. ment “shall not allow any foreign ‘country: to broad- 
cast on it," has corhe as a welcome stand after the fiasco 
at the official level. This no doubt is indicative of the 
Government’s response to the repudiation of the un- 
worthy agreement by the overwhelming majority in 
the country. In fact, Sri Krishna Menon's public 
denunciation of the V.O.A. déal in.the most forthright 
language represents the sentiments of the. bulk in the 
Congress as well; many of whom are bewildered how - 

--such a deal could be sneaked through when Prime 
Minister Nehru presides over the Government. 

Perhaps to stall this wave of mounting criticisms, 
a spate of newspaper comments have mysteriously 
appeared almost simultaneously trying to sell the ugly 
thing. The- notable exception of Times of India 
and „Statesman, both unsparing in their criticism of 
the Government’s indiscretion in signing the agreement, 
has made it difficult for the pro-U.S. lobby to dismiss 
the campaign against the deal as “Red instigated”. 

However, in Calcutta last week could be seen a 
demonstration by the “America First" species in 
our country which should get the widest publicity as 
_a warning against the low depths to which loyalty to 
the dollar .can reduce some people. Trying ‘to 

. break up a students’ demonstration against the, V.O.A. 
deal, this group :was -shameless enough to parade the 
streets with the slogan, “Voice of America. Zindabad V" 
In the name of defending the country against the 
aggressor, there -could be по passport for the 
degenerates who do not hesitate to proclaim their 
preference for the propaganda outfit of a foreign - 

government. Emergency is meant to heighten the nation’s 

patriotism: There could possibly be no room for 
such agents under its umbrella. 
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accusations. 
Thirdly, the nature of the arms 
aid from Moscow has impressed 
. New Delhi. Thelist covers weapons, 
: Which are conventionally ‘called’ 
* ‘offensive’. "The, inchision” of ‘radar 
| installations ' 1 ` thé’ ‘Soviet list has’ 
gained 1 in ( significance’, since’ the ‘ac- 
ceptarice of the Western \ offer. Besides, 


I ne 


_Jayan. frontier 


“New Delhis political : 


i ‘arms offer eae s "rated st Ond 


- REPORTS- оғ the massing of the 


Chinese troops, on the Hima- 
synchronising with 
the success in getting substantial: 
arms aid: from Moscow mark -the 
significance of the present phase“ of 
posture? aye 
the coincidence has not beéh! calé si: 
lated, it has not- añgered thé ‘Chit Esè 
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Valléy in the east and parts of 
Ladakh on the north. The Chinese * 
forces have come, upto the Mc- 
Mahoa Line, posing a new problem 
for our Defence Ministry whether our 
troops too should go up to the Line. 

The Chinese know that the 
element of surprise which last year 
took everybody (from the then 


Defence Minister downwards) un- . 


awares is absent this time; .not 
only is the Army more prepared, 


'the possibility of immediate Wes- 


tern intervention, particularly in the 
air, is much greater now.- Under 
the circumstances, would the Chinese 
be so rash as to precipitate a full- 
Scale war, particularly when they 
go by Mao Tse-tung's famous dic- 
tum against attacking the enemy 
when he is strong? - ` 

At the same time, Peking believes 
in the strategy of local wars without 
letting them spill over to a world 
conflagration—as it has repeatedly: 
asserted in its currerit . ideological 
polemics with Moscow. “Under the 
circumstances, New Delhi cannot 
rule out Chinese arined intervention 
on a limited scale on the border ; 
the soft spots like the. Chumbi 
Valley, for instance, have thus as- 
sumed serious importance. In this 
particular case, while the Sikkim 
border is well- guarded, anxiety 
about Bhutan’s security is felt, parti- 
cularly in view of last year’s experi- 
ence when Bhutan’s frontiers were 
seriously menaced by invading 


‘Chinese forces. 


Political implications are . also 


+ not missed.in New Delhi. Peking's 


game is to show up India as a camp- 
follower of America : if a conti- 
nuous military pressure is kept up 
on the border with occasional skir- 
mishes (and even localised «military 
operations), then it would, in the 
Chinese calculation, wear out Indian 
morale and make us more depen- 
dent on the West.- .The more 
we lean on the West, the more 
Peking gains in discrediting Khrush- 
chev as backing a Western stooge. 
New Delhi is also aware of the 
repercussions of such a development 
in the Afro-Asian world being made 
to realise China's superiority in arms 
and to lose faith in India's non- 
alignment. 

Alternatively, if India can be 
forced to agree to come to the con- 
ference table as the only alternative 
to military encounter, it will be all 
to the advantage of Peking. New 
Delhi is aware of this aspect of the 
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Chinese game and there is hardly 
any possibility yet of an eatly open- 


ing of talks ünder such auspices. 
: * tok Lok 


BSERVERS here “have taken 

into account a still more sinis- 
ter aspect of the. recent Chinese 
pressure on the border. The most 
significant diplomatic move on the 
part of Peking since last years 
military offensive has been its en- 
tente with Pakistan. Bakshi 
Ghulam Mohammad's disclosure 


„about secret Peking-Pindi deal for 
the : partition of Kashmir is not - 


dismissed’ here as mere propaganda. 
Rather, it is ‘strongly believed 
here that there has been a definite 


. understanding between China and 


Pakistan for a common strategy, 
diplomatic and military, to confront 
India? 

Reports reaching New Delhi 
from its own sources suggest that 
the situation inside Pakistan has 
reached almost the bursting point 
for the Ayub regime and the need 


for a diversion abroad was never 


more acutely felt. There are also 
signs of renewed activity in the Pak- 
occupied Kashmir, where the train- 
ing: of guerrillas has, been taken up. 

With the Chinese troops keeping 
up the pressure- on our northem 
border, Pakistanis can stir up trouble 
in the: Kashmir Valley itself,. put- 


ting the maximum strain on our- 


Army. A-situation may be sought 
to be manufactured’ which, Rawal- 


“pindi may be hoping, would force 
. the Western powers also to per- 


suade India to accede to the Pakis- 
tani .demands-on the Valley, or at 
least, the essence of it. This is 
-nothing unusual for the Pakistàni 
rulers, since their original intrusion 
into the Kashmir Valley was itself 
the result of such a strategy of 
having an undeclared. war preceding 
diplomatic préssure. 

Rawalpindi was afraid last 
year that if any - Pakistani 
move was made. on the Kashmir 
front, India might retaliate in East 
Pakistan. This year, ominously 
Pakistani troops have been deploy- 
ed'in large numbers in East Pakis- 
tan, posing a serious threat to the 
Tripura-Assam border. ` ` 

It is, therefore, quite evident that 


this time, quite a lot of advance ` 


preparations in coordination with 

Pakistan have gone along with the 

Chinese army build-up on the 

High Himalayas. " 
ж 
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MMEDIATELY on his arrival in 
New Delhi as the new ; American 
Ambassador, quite a good part of Mr. 
Bowles's time was taken up with the 


. post mortem on the A.LR.-V.O.A. 


agreement. It is quite clear that ` 
Washington is not prepared to scrap 
the clause offering facilities for the 
V.O.A. transmissions, while New 
Delhi caught in the jam of exterisive 
public protests, can hardly do with- 
out the modification of that clause 


itself. The only alternative is to 


revoke the deal altogether. 

Mr. Bowles is known to be ap- 
preciative of New Delhi's dilemma. 
For, the objection to this deal has 
come not only from within the 
country, but from abroad as well. 


One of the biggest hurdles in defend- . 


ing our adherence to non-alignment 
in the Communist countries’ faced 
by Sri R. K. Nehru and Smt. 
Indira Gandhi recently has been 
the V.O.A. deal. 

But the criticism of the У.О.А, 
‘deal has been reported not only 
by our Ambassador. іп- Moscow. 
Sri Chagla is understood to have 
informed New Delhi about the 
adverse reactions to the V.O.A. 
deal from London as well. Com- 


plaints have come also from тапу. 


of the Afro-Asian capitals. It is 
clear that normally with such a 
volume of criticism, the Government > 


Would have had no. difficulty - in 


retracing its steps. 


What is standing in the way: is. 


the worry over the likely American 
reactions once the scrapping of the 
agreement is 
learnt that our Ambassador in 
Washington has advised against re- 
vocation -of the deal. Sri К. К: 
Nehru's concern is believed to be 
mainly about the adverse aftermath 
of the scrapping of the agreement. 


According to him, this would streng-- 


then the hands of the anti-India 
Iobby and would have its inevitable 
impact on the aid debate in American 
Congress. . 

Weighing the-pros and cons, it 
is likely the Government will go 
in for revoking the agreement. A 
last-moment ‘move is to ‘stall for 
time and not to come out with its 
total revocation immediately so, that 
the - American opinion is not pro- 
voked at this crucial moment. But 
against this is the consideration that 


the Government would like to re- . 


deem its position on this ungainly 
episode, before the coming session 
of Parliament. 
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"THE recent pronouncements by 
Chinese aś well as Pakistani 


. leaders have strengthened* the sus- 


picion that the agreement signed 


by Mr. Bhutto in Peking on March 


2 last is more than a mere boundary 
Whether it has secret clauses 
is that it 
has—the understanding that was 
arrived at'on.the occasion opened 
up ominous. possibilities for Asia: 


In fact, it might be the forerunner of . 


a new power alignment in this part 
of the world. х 

Nine years аро when America: 
drew Pakistan into her military 
alliance network, much to the con- 
sternation of the British Govern- 
ment, it was hailed as а “master- 
stroke in geo-politics" on the part of 
John Foster Dulles. It is worth 
recalling that at that time, it was Mr. 
strongly dis- 
approved of the Pentagon decision 
to arm Pakistan for “such action 
would only heighten tension between 
India and Pakistan and might cause 
us to lose India altogether", as a 
well-known American commenta 
tor put it. М : 

Thus a major shift in South 
Asian diplomacy was brought about 
by the Dulles policy of military .al- 
liances, making Pakistan one of the 
key points in the’ network. New 
York Times reported on the temper 
of Washington die-hards at the time: 
*Now the decision has been made 


'that the importance of bringing in 


Pakistan on the defence of the Middle 
East is greater than the importance 
of preserving pleasant relations with 


"Mr Nehru.” And it was seriously 
believed by them that in place of: 


Nehru acting as the “shepherd in 
neutralist fields" Pakistan would be 
the power around whom Asians 
and Africans “may begin to gather". 


Bankrupt Policy . 
The bankruptcy of the Dulles 
policy was seen with the Arab 


awakening which shattered the 
Middle East military alliance; and 
Pakistan, Iran and Turkey could 
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hardly provide the bastion for Ameri- 
can military dominance in this re- 
gion. It was in this context that 
Washington attached greater impor- 
tance to winning President Ayub 
over completely when he visited 
America after setting up his military 
dictatorship. 4-7 

Meanwhile, the rise of Bismarc- 
kian diplomacy in Peking tilted the 
balance further. The guiding star 
of Pakistan's foreign policy has 
throughout been the antipathy to- 
wards India. When the arms 
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pact with the U.S. was signed, a - 


leading American correspondent 
frankly reported from Karachi: 
“Actually Pakistan is more inclined 
to build up her military strength as 
a bargaining factor in dealing with 
India on the Kashmir issue than as 
a defence against other countries, 
including the Soviet Union. This is 
a common admission privately 
expressed." | - 


Kashmir Issue . р 
This was carried forward when 
China became hostile to India, and 
to the extent that the Sino-Indian 
relations deteriorated—reaching the 
point of crisis in the Chinese armed 
attack in October last—the Sino- 


Pak relations improved to the point- 


of close friendship and understand- 
ing. ; 

There was already а possible 
opening for Peking to make the over- 
ture to Pakistan: from the very 
beginning, the present regime in 
China has refused to support the 
Indian case on the Kashmir ques- 
tion, unlike the Soviet Union. At 
the Peking Peace Conference in 
1952,. the Chinese initiative could 
be seen in getting the Indian and 
Pakistani delegations ta sign а dec- 
laration pledging peaceful settlement 
of the Kashmir dispute. 

This innocuous pose had a deeper 
meaning: with mandarin astuteness, 
Peking’s Foreign Office would not like 
to alienate Pakistan, and therefore, 
even at that early date, was trying 
to carve out a niche for its 


- satisfied. With 


diplomacy, trying to score over Mos- 
cow in Asia: А further attempt 
at closer entente with Pakistan was 
sought when Mr Suhrawardy, as 
Pakistan Premier, visited Peking in 
1956 and was lavishly feted. 

That was the first occasion when 
the Chinese leaders cautiously open- 
ed up against India before her neigh- 
bours. That was the year when 
China made her first aid grant to 
Nepal also. The blueprint of Peking's 
dilpomacy had already been worked 
out. 

The Sino-Pak relations improved 
with the big spurt given to trade 
between the two countries: Pakis- 
tani cotton in exchange of coal from 
China. Jute also formed an im- 
portant item of Pakistan's tráde with 
China. E 

But with all these overtures, 
there was as yet no appreciable 
change in Pakistan's policy Бе- 
cause the “commitments and the 
returns from America kept them 
the crumbling of 
the CENTO and serious reverse for 
the SEATO, Pakistan was no longer 
awe-inspired in her attitude to- 
wards Washington., Besides, Pek- 
ing by this time had taken up the 
question of wooing all the India's 


.neighbours in right earnest, thereby 


own , 


trying to isolate New Delhi. 


In this game, Pakistan came the 
most handy. The Boundary Agree- 
ment, it is to be noted, came as the 
climax to three months of hectic 
negotiations conducted just in the 
period when relations ' between 
Peking and New Delhi had 
reached almost the breaking point. 


March Agreement 

The importance of the March 
Agreement, so far as it has been re- 
vealed, lies not only in the fact that 
the disputed territory on the Kash- 
mir frontier was bartered away by 
Pakistan to China; more significant 
is the move on the part of Rawal- 
pindi to strain its military alliance 
with America to the point of gamble. 
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Equally noteworthy is the complete 
lack of scruple on the part of Pekinge 
to hobnob openly with a Western 
satellite just to spite non-aligned 
India. 

A significant feature of Western 
reactions to this Pindi-Peking axis 
is the comparative unconcern on 
the part of Britain. This is to be 
expiained by the fact that Britain 
at present is interested. in culti- 
vating Peking. Also, she is careful 
nor to alienate Pakistan, where she 
. hopes to recapture her position of 
pre-eminences lost to America in 
the early fifties. 


Pincer Strategy . 


The danger signal that this emerg- 
ing entente stands for has to be 
noted by all powers in the neigh- 
‘bourhood. So far ав India is con- 
cerned, it exposes her to the danger 
of a pincer strategy, by which 
China and Pakistan can in turn keep 
up:the menace of armed attack, each 
helping the other by massing troops 
on the border. 

This completely negates the 
Western strategy which is based on 
the presumption that an Indo-Pak 
settlement over Kashmir will ensure 
common defence moves against 
China. From the beginning, New 
Delhi has contested this assumption, 
but neither Washington nor London 
believed it. In fact at the height of 
-the crisis following the Chinese mili- 
tary attack in October, when Britain 
and America were approached for 


urgent arms aid, the response from 
the West was coupled witk the insis- 


tence for opening talks with Pakistan | 


over Kashmir: 

By then, however, the counter- 
diplomacy of Peking had already 
begun to work at Rawalpindi, and 
almost simultaneously with the 
Indo-Pak talks, Pakistan carried 
on the negotiations with Peking, 
resulting in the Agreement of 
March 2. 

How far can Pakistan go towards 
Peking and away from Washiagton? 
American economic aid to Pakistan 
amounts to $2,500 million.. Ame- 


.rican arms have been given on 


a large scale, including the super- 
sonic F-104 jet fighters (which India 


-has not yet got despite the threat 


from China). Besides, ‘there are 
military bases held by Pentagon in 
Pakistan. With such formidable 
shackles, can Pakistan extricate 
herself from the American military 
alliance? 


Dare-devil Diplomacy : 

At the same time, signs of a new 
dare-devil diplomacy are not lacking. 
It is not only Dawn that is en- 
gaged in attacking America and 
praising -China. Dissatisfaction 
with the West was voiced quite 
openly in the recent session of the 
National Assembly. Foreign Minis- 
ter Bhutto himself bragged that “the 


greatest power in Asia" would come . 


to the rescue of Pakistan in алу 
eventuality. Another Pak Minister, 





. While Fozeign 


Mr. Saber, has rubbed it into India 
that Pakistan world sign no-war 
declara-ioas with friendly countries, 
which is in sharp contrast to Rawal- 
pindi's refusal to respond to Prime 
Minister Nehrü's offer of no-war 
pact to Pakistan. 


Pakisten International Airlines 
have struck a deal with the Chinese 
Nationel Airways which has irritated 
America, and there are threats that 
the P.I.A. will be denied spare parts 
for its Boeings. 
dents  a-ranged by the USS. 
Embassy to be sent to America were 
held back at the Karachi airport—an 


unprecedeated step—on the ground: 


that the mvitation had not been 
routed via the proper Pakistani 
authorities. 


Alibi far Seato . 


On the part of Peking, maxi- 
mum afforts are being made to 
wean. away Pakistan: this has 
gone іс tae length of Mr Chou En- 
lai providing an alibi for Pakistan 


- joining the SEATO out of fear of 


India—he did it in an interview 
with som: Pakistani journalists— 
Minister Chen Yi 
had no hesitation in condemning the 
recent announcement of India’s 
joint ai- exercises with Britain and 
America zs а threat to Pakistan. 
And there are reports of Chinese 
experts he_ping to train up Pakistani 
guerrillas in the occupied popon of 
Kashmir. 


These are not mere demagogic 
threats. Washington is perturbed. 
Already Senator Wayne Morse 
has said that he sees “по justification 
whatever for the continuation of our 
large foreign aid programme to 
Pakistan". It is, however, too early 
to think that „a breaking point has 
been reacked. 

What is important to remember 
is that there are many instances in 
history wken a policy of gamble by 
unscrupulous adventurers often 
led to totally unpredictable re- 
sults. When the Wall Street and 
the City financed Hitler in the’ early 
thirties they were under the impres- 
sion that the Wehrmacht would 
march only to the East; and Cham- 
berlain removed the road block 
for it at Munich, little realising that 
the blitzkrzig would break in ano- 
ther year against the West itself. 


Recently, 38 stu- 


“ 


The Danger Signal from Pakistan ` 


can hardly be overlooked. 
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God made the nigger, : 
He made*him in the night, | 
And in his holy humour 

Forgot to paint him white. 


HIS vulgar schoolboy doggerel : 

sums up the average white Ameri- . 
can's attitude to the Negro, or for 
that matter to anybody whose skin 
is not the approved pigment. White- 
ness is all in a world where the 
white man still predominates and 
his values are consciously or uncons- 
ciously accepted by most non-whites 
as the only ones worth ' cherishing. 

George Wallace, Governor of 
Alabama, expressed the substance 
of this rhyme in another way when 
he told a committee of the United 
States Senate recently that the god 
whom Ее worshipped Lad sancti- 
fied the colour bar by making some 
people white and others black. 
Therefore, this very godly man ar- 
gued, he would not enforce any Fe- 
deral law giving Negroes the same 
tights as whites in public places. 
For this would obviously amount to 
defying the writ of the,, Almighty 
who wields greatér authority than 
even the President. of the U.S. 


Not Isolated View 
There is nothing novel or he- 


> terodox in this philosophy. It is: 


not, as the apologists for the U.S. 
in the Indian press wovld have us 
believe, the isolated expression of the 
antiquated views of a handful of 
diehard Southern politiciaas who 


are. proving a stumbling-block to the -hold water. 


fulfilment of the social revolution 
the New Frontiersmen of the White 
House are thirsting to carry out. 

It is, despite the learned. con- 
clusions of public opinion analysts 
and motivation experts based in 
and around New York's Madison 
Avenue, the general view.of the white 
American, who feels that God's 
Own Country must be purged of this 
social blot. Only crackpot -profes- 
sors, liberal eggheads and other sub- 
versive un-American types think* 
differently. : 

The.majority hold that assimila- 
tion of the Negro is undesirable, 
for one has to think of the virtue of 
white American womanhood when 
the Negro begins practising race 
equality. Physical elimination ' 
would be desirable but difficult, for 
the Negro might fight back and the ° 
result would be civil war, not, to 


' speak of murmurs of protest even 
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among the Кері newspapermen and 
politicians of the non-white “free” 
world. қ 

The best solution, from the point 
of view of those who want to make 
the U.S. safe for white women to 
live in, would be to shunt the 19 
million- blacks out to the continent 
of their origin, but such is the cussed- 
ness of the Negro that he will not go 
where-he belongs to but wants to stick 
where he is not wanted. For in- 


stance, after the abolition of slavery - 
“іп the Southern states in the mid- 


sixties of the last century, successive 
U.S. administrations” attempted to 
cajole the liberated slaves io migrate 
to Liberia, but with poor results. 
Opposition to civil rights for the 
Negro is not the monopoly of the 
Dixiecrats and their illiterate back- 
woods following. The line peddled 
-by ‘spokesmen of the White House 
and popular international “news” 
magazines and “native” hirelings of 
Washington that but for the Faubuses 
and Wallaces the American Negro 
would be as free in practice as he is 
supposed to be in theory does not 


“ 


Northern Ghettos : 

The _ Negro is discriminated 
against wherever he is, in the “libe- 
ral" North as much as in the “reac- 
tionary” South. The largest ur- 


ban ghettos for Negroes are in the. 


industrial cities of the North. Har- 
lem is the biggest coloured ghetto 
in the world, and the Negro is kept 
strictly within its confines and taught 
to submit to “law and order" with 
nakedly savage police terror. 

The argument that a few Negroes 
have reached positions of adminis- 


' trative authority and comparative 


wealth in the hospitable North 
is often advanced as evidence of his 
emancipation. Nothing is more mis- 
leading. To get the correct picture, 
one must study the general economic 
and social conditions of the Nor- 
thern Negro. Whereas in the 
South the Negroes form the dregs of 


A Problem neither Kennedy ‘nor King can Solve 


by T. D. 


the agricultural proletariat, they 
are the lumpen proletariat o^ the 
northein cities, seeking a livelihood 
in crime because legitimate means 
are virtually barred to them. 


Shat Out 


Their job opportunities may 
have increased quantitatively since 
the second world war, but this is 
because the white worker scorns 
the, unskilled drudgery and menial 
tasks which are now the privilege of 
the Negro to perform. Colour, not 


‘education and aptitude for technical 


skills, is the chief criterion in select- 
ing men and women for employment. 
It is not surprising to find Negro 
janitors, bellhops, liftmen and gaso- 
line station attendants who аге 
graduates compelled to waste their 
learning in these lonely occupations 
because they are shut out of jobs 
worthy of their abilities. 


Still, the Negro is the last to be 
hired and the first to be fired in in- 
dustrial undertakings. He is denied 
membership of several big national 
trade unions, and it is not vun- 
common for him to be forced to accept 
lewer wages than whites for the same 
work. 


Discrimination against Ње 
Negro is not confined to the South. 
It is endemic in American society. 
It is a deliberate policy of the ruling 
class to direct the hostility of the 
white industrial worker and agri- 
cultural sharecropper and farmhand 
away from the exploitation he is 
subjected to by people of h's own 
colour. Class. antagonism is sup- 
planted by race hatred. 

Keeping class tensions under 
control by aggravating race tensions 
is a device commonly employed by 
the rulers of the U.S. to maintain 
their political domination. This is 
one of the main reasons why an 
independent, vigorous labour party 
has not grown in the country. Inm 
the suppression of an independent 
political labour movement the ruling 
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class has the support of the gangster- 
bosses of the trade unions, who are 
the paid agents of big business in 
the working class. ИШ: 

And the victims of this policy 
of sowing race-hatred are not the 


Negroes.alone but also other minor- ` 


ities like the Italians; Jews, Cubans, 
Mexicans and Puerto Ricans.’ There 
is more race consciousness and asser- 
tion of white superiority in the U.S. 


than in any other. country, with the 


possible exception of South Africa. 
In theory all men are equal, in prac- 
tice there is economic, social and 
political discrimination against the 
non-white .and off-white minorities. 


Tokenism ы ok 

What is the Kennedy Adminis- 
tration’s answer to the problem of 
Negro rights? It has adopted a 


purely legalistic approach to a- prob- · 


lem that demands a political solu- 
tion and basic changes in the social 
pattern. To' imagine that the rights 
of the Negro in the rural areas of the 
South can be guaranteed Dy legisla- 
tion passed in Washington is plain 
nonsense. Such laws may make 
good propaganda in countries. which 
are sensitive about discrimination 
against the non-white races, but its 
beneficiaries will be. few. For tlie 
law-enforcers in these backwoods 
are the most rabid exponents of 
segregation.. One might as well 
expect the Ku Klux Klan to take over 
. the legal function of. seeing tliat the 
Negro exercises the rights President 
Kennedy wants to confer on him.- 

. What Washington is trying to 
bring about is token recognition of 
Negro equality. But the Negro 
has, to a large extent through the 
widening of his mental horizon as a 
result of foreign travel during the 
.second world war, passed beyond 
the stage when tokenism can satisfy. 


He aspires to equal educational and 


. job opportunities not for a lucky 
few but for all his tribe. 

: It is ridiculous to imagine that 

the Negroes can be fobbed off with 


the entry, under military protection, - 


of one or two students to a university 
or desegregating restaurants, drug- 
„stores, buses or swimming pools. 
These gestures mày have a soothing 
. psychological effect temporarily, but 
do not solve tbe Negro’s pressing 


problem of making a living of the: 


kind open to whites even of inferior 


abilities. In fact, this is the Adminis- | 


tration’s way of trying to duck the 


Б 
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economic problem of the Negro, for 
*which it has no solution: * Such а 
solution demands a much more radi- 
cal approach than even the boldest 
New Frontiersman can conceive of. 
-` It is fatuous to point to the few 
Negroes who have become famous 
and rich as boxers, musicians от 
singers and argue that if the black- 
man has talent there is nothing to 
prevent him. from reaching -the pin- 
‘nacle of his profession. Such Ne- 
groes -are pitifully rare, and their 
professional function is to entertain 


their white masters.- The Negro is. 


permitted to advance. only: in those 
vocations whose function is to pro- 
` vide recreation for the jaded nerves 
of the white man: The. servitude 
of-the slave girl i$ none the less real 
because she earns the applause of 
the slave-owner. I 
The égalitatian legislation of 
Kennedy will do little good, even 
if it gets through a hostile Congress 
and finds its way into. the statute 
book. And if опе looks closely at 
his motives, one will discover that 


they are neither altruistic nor humani-^ 


tatian, not an appeal to the conscien- 

ces of his countrymen to undo a 

. gréat wrong done by their forefathers 

to. the ancestors .of these million 
blacks, but crudely political. 

‘First, Kennedy .is. determined, 


like Eisenhower before him,tó assert - 
_ the supremacy of the Federal authority - 


over the states. Summoning troops 
to’ enforcé the. orders of. Federal 
courts of justice and to intimidate 
stubborn Southern governors may 
“be very dramatic, but it is funda- 
mentally ineffectual if the réal pur- 
pose is to give the Negro his rights. 
Once the troops are.withdrawn, things 
_réturn to normal or become worse, 
for the unfortunate Negro is- now 
exposed to the vengeance of enraged 
state officials and the white populace 
in general. ' Н a 


Vote-catching . x | 

` Another equally compelling 
reason for Kerinedy is to woo the 
Negro in the Northern cities. With 
the 'shift in Negroes from South 
to North; a process which has been 
accelerated’ since, the end- of the 


‘second world war, the hapless black. 


` lumpen of the city slums has become 
a decisive electoral force in traditional 
Republican strongholds. Good 
Democrats may regard him as а 
social pest, but he-is an eagerly 
sought political prize. So the Ad- 


ministration is bidding for his vote , 


by giving him civic equality on paper. ' ` 


Beyond this Kennedy 


cannot. 
go without 


drastically upsetting 


the present equilibrium of American ” 


society. He cannot guarantee more 
and better-paid work for the Negro. 
The stagnation in the U.S. economy 
and advancing. automation have 
created a standing army of unemp- 
loyed equivalent to five per cent of 
the total labour force, to which 105 
million new recruits are added yearly. 

The problems of the' American 
Negro cannot be legislated out of 
existence. They cannot be  ap- 


proached in a spirit of Pecksniffian - 


charity. Théy are rooted in'the basic 


conflict’ of ап acquisitive society in. 
which a sizeable minority—about 
one-tenth of the population—can 
bé exploited as the focus of the'social 
and economic discontent of other 


groups. It would be'wishing for the | 


impossible to expect the - Democrats 
or Republicans, who represent that 
coalition of vested interests which- 
thrives ‘on discrimination, to. make 
serious efforts to end it. At the most, 
what they seek is to contain Negro . 
unrest within manageable bounds 
z throwing the Negroes a few.crum- 

5. 
of far-seeing liberal iritellectuals and 
political thinkers -who understand | 
that if nothing is done to relieve the 
sense of grievance from which the 
Négro is suffering his resentment 
could in the not distant future bea 


„grave disruptive. force of the estab- ~ 


lished order.. 


Real Danger 


In this they have the support . 


Negro leaders like Martin Lutlier .- 


King- who ‘advocate passive civil,- 


disobedience are actively co-operat- 
ing with these compromisist white ' 
elements. But. how long can they^ 
keep what is essentially a militant 
people, with а long history of slave 
rebellions to their credit; under con- 
trol if they cannot give them tangible 
rewards? So far, the non-violént 
agitation sponsored by King has 
yielded little. The Negro ptotesters 
have drawn on themselves the-com- 
bined wrath and vindictiveness of 
such unofficial groups as the Klan 
and the entire stare apparatus. In 
many instances their livelihood is 
also endangered because they are at 
the mercy "of their segregationist 
white employers. RN | 


x 


Slowly but surely the disillusioned. T 


Negro masses will turn to methods 
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Association (E.F.T.A.), the 


which appear to promise better chan- 
ces of success. 
ger of the emergence of black racia- 
lism as a dominant factor in Negro 
thinking. Brushing aside the milk- 
and-water Christian-Gandhian lea- 
dership of King and his fellows, 
the Negroes may go over en masse 
to the fascistic Black Muslims. 
This would be very unfortunate, and 
would logically lead to race war. 
Social movements like King’s which 


ASIAN. 


HE establishment of the Euro- 
pean Common Market of six 


- countries—Belgium, the Netherlands, 


Luxembourg, Italy, France and the 
Federal Republic of Germany, has 
caused great concern to the coun- 
tries having trade relations with 
these Western, European countries. 


To counteract the adverse effects 


of. the European Common Market 
a number of similar economic 
groups like the European Free Trade 
Latin 
America Common Market and the 
Common Market of -Casablanca 
powers (Ghana, Guinea, Morocco, 
Mali, Egypt and Algeria) have been 
established. The impressive rate of 
economic growth of the European 
Common Market countires has sti- 
mulated thinking in thé direction of 
establishing regional trade blocs and 
common markets in various parts 
of the world. | 

There are talks of establishing 
common markets for Afro-Asian 
Commonwealth countries, Pacific 
count-ies like Japan, Australia and 
Canada, à common market for 
Iran, Pakistan and Turkey and an- 
other common market for Malaya, 
Thailand and Philippines. A num- 
ber of Asian countries are also ex- 
ploring the idea of establishing an 
Asian Common Market to streng- 
then their bargaining position and 
accelerate economic growth. { 

The establishment of a ‘Common 
Market aims at better division of 
labour and specialisation, freer flow 
of trade between the countries and 
greater mobility of capital and 
labour. “This results in healthy com- 
petition, development of big есо- 
nomic’ units and increase in the 
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There is a real dan- . 


have ne clear-cut political objectives 


usually pave the way for the rise of* 


the demagogue and hatemonger to 
power. 

The emancipation of the Ameri- 
can Negro can be effected only when 
he joins hands with the white worker 
and small farmer and launches a 
struggle against their common ex- 
ploiter, the American capitalist. 
The Negro must sto» looking to the 
Democrats and Republicans for help. 


They only want to buy lis vote. He 
must find himself leaders with the 
necessary political vision and courage 
to build, in association with the im- 
poverished and exploited sections of 
white American society, a third party 
which will set as its goal the estab- 
lishment of a socialist United States 
of America, something far removed 
from the harmlessly executive par- 
lour socialism of Norman Thomas. 
Nothing less will ensure success. 


COMMON MARKET - 


by R. S. NIGAM 


general welfare of the masses. 

The dismantling of tariff walls 
between the member countries and 
the erection of a common tariff wall 
for outsiders has certain trade- 
creating and trade-diverting effects. 
Expansion of trade between the 
-member countries takes place be- 
cause of the removal of tariff and 
quota restrictions but the establish- 
ment of the common tariff regime 
and common commercial policy 
for outsiders usually results in 
closure of the markets for the third 
countries. The non-member coun- 
tries are reduced to the. level of 
residual suppliers to the common 
market. 





* Mainstream (June 22) published 


an, article by Sri Jadab Dey who . 


supported the idea of an Asian Com- 
mon Market, though agreed that it 
is ‘for the present at least premature.’ 
Dr. Nigam, however, warns that any 
move in the direction of the estab- 


lishment of an Asian Common Market” 


is а mere wastage of energy and 
“resources of the member countries. 


The formation of a common 
market is not an easy job. Ela- 
borate agreement on the procedure 
and pace to be adopted for the pro- 
gressive dismantling of tariff walls 
and appropriate measures for mov- 
ing towards a progressive unifica- 
tion of their external tariffs against 
the third countries are.to be care- 
„fully worked out. The monetary, 
fiscal, financial, economic and social 
policies of the member countries 
are also to be co-ordinated and 
common supra-national institutions 


” 


` subject. 
noted economist of Singapore, is of 


established. — 
This is feasible only when the 
member countries are having simi- 


lar forms of government and uni- 


form economic system. Geogra- 
phical proximity of the combining 
countries, a certain level of eco- 
nomic development, an .adequate 
background of effective economic 
and political co-operation are also 
desirable for the successful está- 
blishment and operation of a com- 
mon Market plan which aims at 
economic and political integration. 

‚ The prospects of an Asian Com- 
mon Market are to be- carefully 
analysed in relation to the above 
considerations. The protagonists of 
an Asian Common Market believe | 
that its establishment is desirable 
as a defensive measure against the 
European Common Market, against 
its “inward looking” policies and 
discriminative treatment for under- 
developed and developing countries. 
A common market formed on 
sound lines can contribute to the 
industrialisation of the Asian coun- 
tries by offering healthy competition 
and providing protection against 


undesirable elements originating 
from third countries. ^, , 
The prospects of an Asian Com- 


mon Market have been extensively 
debated at the various conferences 
of the Economic Commission for 
Asia and Far East (E.C.A.F.E.), 
the Afro-Asian Economic Council, 


International Chambers of, Com- 
merce- and . other international 
gatherings. Sometime back, Asia 


Magazine published a series of views 
of leading Asian economists on the 
Prof. Lim Tay Boh, а 
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the view that an Asian Common 
Market on the model of the Euro- 
pean Common Market, which in- 
volves the establishment of an eco- 
nomic union, is not likely to be 
practicable for the whole of Asia. 
Prof. Lakdwala of Bombay rules 
out the establishment of an Asian 
Common: Market as impracticable. 
Prof. Prachoom Chomchai of Thai- 
land feels that owing to. political _ 
difficulties a common market for 
the whole of Asian continent may 
not be feasible in the foreseeable 
future. To Prof. Ee Youl. Mogh 
of Korea, the formation ‘of an Asian, 
Common Market. closely compar- 
able to the European Common 
. Market appears to be almost impoè- 
sible. 


Studies conducted by the UN. 
Economic Commission for Asia and 
Far East (E.C.A.F.E.) апа the 


‘Federation of Indian Chambers of 


Commerce and Industries (F.I.C.C.I.) 
have. also supported these views. 


At the Asian Trade Seminar held 


at Karachi; the eminent British 
. economist, Sir Roy Harrod expressed 
the view that the idea of a common 
market for Asia was quite impracti- 
cable. Asian countries are 


nomic development and if they 
impose a common tariff for an Asian 
Common Market, it will be in- 
jurious to their own interests. 


At the seminar,. Mr. Hafizur 


7 Rehman, Pakistans Minister of 


Commerce, opposed the idea on the 
ground of divergence in the degrees 
of economic development of Asian 
countries and dependence on foreign 
trade. “As we look at the picture. 
of the Asian countries, from Ankara 
to Japan (excluding: Russia and 
China blocs) we find them at varióus 
degrees of development and depen- 
dence on foreign trade." 


Fragmentation 

. In this connection it is Senn 
to- point out that the European 
Common Market.is the outcome of 
effective post-war economic and poli- 
tical co-operation among the mem- 
ber-countries under the. O.E.E.C., 
- the European. Coal and Steel Com- 
munity, the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organisation, the European , Pay- 
ments Union, etc. 


The post-war trend in Asia has 
so far been in the direction of poli- 
tical and economic 
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unit. 


: . Я ROW - 
. Working in different phases of eco- 


‘in tradé wars -between 


fragmentation. 


The sub-continent of India was, 


"until the partition in 1947, one 


economic unit’ (before the separa- 
tion of Burma from India in 1937, 
- Burma was also a part of this larger 
unit). 
position and special economic and 
trade interests with India, Nepal had 
a common market with the latter, 
but recently it established its own 
separate tariff and monetary regime. 
Similarly -Korea, China and Vietnam 
.have been divided. 


Co-operative Spirit Lacking 

Thus the co-operative spirit es- 
sential for the establishment of a 
common market is lacking in Asian 
countries. A number of countries 
seem to be causing. trouble to one 
another on one pretext or the ‘other 
and in a few cases neighbouring 
countries appear to be hostile to 
each other. The countries of the 
region have. adopted different poli- 
tical and economic systems, and 
it is highly unrealistic to expect 
their co-ordination and integravion 
into `a single economic and political 
Geographically, Asian coun- 
tries: do- not: enjoy desirable proxi- 
mity for coming together under a 
commom market arrangement. 

These obstacles, it is suggested, 
can be overcome by the establish- 


ment of five or six regional common 


markets embracing countries enjoy- 
ing geographical proximity. ` This 
- will result in multiplying the regional 
trade blocs in Asia which might 
breed mutually exclusive . inward- 
“looking and restrictive tendencies, 
not only harmful to the larger inte- 


rests of the region.as a whole but. 


non-conducive to the _ optimisa- 
tion of global trade on a multila- 
‘teral basis. Multiplicity of regional 
groups will hamper the expansion 
of international trade and result 
various’ 
groups. | 

То: frame and execute the poli- 
cies of a common market a number 
of supra-national institutions are 
established and the member-coun- 
tries have to abide by their man- 
dates ‘and directives issued from 
time to time. 


surrender of- national sovereignty 


'to such institutions for-which Asian 


count-ies are not prepared. Most 
of these countries have won their 
independence in recent years after 
hard struggles and-have got great 
sentimental attachment to their 


Because of its inter-locked: -lities. 


This results іп the: 


independence - and sovereignty. 
Economically,- all Asian .coun- 


tries are in a poor state of develop-_ 


ment and. are struggling hard to 
improve their economic potentia- 
The rate of, economic growth 
in these countries is miserably siow. 
Their integration under a Common 


Market will result in the pooling . 


of poverty, illiteracy. and unem- 


ployment. 


Practically all of Шей: get their 
supplies of plant and machinery,- 


equipment and-some essential raw 
materials from the industrialised 
countries of Europe.. All of them. 


are primarily raw material produc- . 


ing countries апа” do not ful- 
fil each other's wants. Besides they 
do not have common language, cus- 
toms, 


Foreign Exchange Difficulties 
Practically all the Asian coun- 
tries are busy in executing their: 
own plans for . industrialisation. 
They lack adequate ,exportable . 
surplus due . to rapid increase 
in population and home consump- 
tion. -All of them are drawing 
large- scale, foreign credit, aids and' 
assistance from, developed countries. 
of Europe. and -America, and inter- 
national financial agencies because the 
foreign exchange component of their 


Plans is considerably higher. Itexceeds ` - 


50 per cent of the total-plan outlay 
of Burma, Ceylon and Korea, it 
is about 40 per cent in the case of | 
Pakistan, and 60 per cent in that 
of India’ s. Third Five Year Plan. ` 


The. dismantling of protective 
tariff walls under a Common Market 
arrangement of Asian countries: will 
injure their own economic interests 
and aggravate their balance , of 
payment difficulties which will result 
in a number of obstacles in the ехе-” 
cution of their plans.for economic 
development. It should be noted 
that the European Common Market 
could not be formed earlier because 
of foreign-exchange difficulties. which 
the countries of Western Europe 
were facing in the post-war years. 
The European Common Market 
was formed at .a time when the 
balance of payment position’ of the 
six countries became sound ала 
most of the .European currencies 
became externally’ convertible. i 


Thus the formation of an Asian. 
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traditions and religion, and , 
their ways of living are different... 
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' congenial atmosphere and 
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Т НЕ arguments generally 

vanced in favour of prohibition 
are, first, that drinking undermines 
„health and, secondly, that addiction 
^to drinking has a tendency to go on 
increasing everyday, so that-many 


ad- 


are found spending money recklessly . 


‚ on it without the least consideration ' 


for the needs of the family or of 
social obligations. Whatever 
truth of this, the question is whether 
wisdom lies in introducing .prohi- 
bition, total or partial, метін is 
foünd that questionable habits 
(you may call them ,vices if you 
like), viz., 
smoking, addiction to drugs, prosti- 
tution, etc., exist in varying degrees 
in almost all sections of the popula- 
tion. . Why pick up one vice. and 
leave out the rest? 

If it is considered desirable to 
introduce ` and enforce prohibition 
as a social necessity, all ` the other 
undesirable “habits and vices, in- 
herent or acquired, deserve equal 
treatment. But stock exchanges and 
forward markets are considered 


the ` 


gambling, speculation, - 


part and parcel of the industrial eco- © 


дошу. Апа even prostitution has 


been adjudged a safety-valve in such. 


a society. 

In recent years, technical and cul- 
tural exchanges among nations 
Науе increased manifold. Foreig- 


ners coming to India on, such mis- ' 


sions would naturally expect a 

accom- 
modation to maintain their way of 
life. To expect them to give up 
their way of life while in India simply 
because India pursues a different 
path would be absurd. 
attitude would raise a wall against 
the entry of these messengers of 
peace and- goodwill and may 
ultimately lead to India’s isolation 
from the rest of the world. 


Apart from this, when every inde- 
pendent coüntry has to maintain an 
army for defence and to feed the 
industries with increasing strength 
of industrial labour, for its economic 
growth and prosperity, the hard 
fact that lemoh-water cannot’ be 
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Such an: 


Prohibition : Right or Wrong? 


v7 0. by S.K. Das 


expected. to replace liquor РЯ 
for soldiers'in their hard march 
against the enemy or for industrial 
labour after an exhausting day's 
labour in steel plants, coalmines, 
etc., must not be lost sight of. ~ 


Another factor that requires con- 
sideration is whether moderate drink- 
ing is bad for health or will lead to 
other vices. That this is not so will 
be evident from the fact that, so far 
as knowledge goes, there is no 
country where there is an inhibition 
against such drinking; and, in fact, 
drinking forms an integral and 
inseparable part of almost every 


‘social function in Western and other 


countries, and even in the aborigi- 
nal societies and certain other sec- 
tions in India. When the West 
is accepted as more. advanced in 


every sphere—education, science, 
technology, engineering, medicine, 
commerce, industry, sports—the 


argument that even moderate drink- 
ing degenerates men would seem 
naive. Wine in small doses 15 
prescribed as a tonic for the sick and 
the.convalescing. It is used consi- 


derably in the preparation of medici- ` 


nes. The only reasonable conclu- 


sion is that it is only excessive or im-_ 


moderate drinking that undermines 
health’ and leads to other vices. 
But then. anything- in excess harms 


- health—even milk or eggs or fruits. 


+ 


It is clear that neither total nor 
partial prohibition is the real solu- 
tion. Itis better to consider whether 
rigid control may not yield better 
results than partial prohibition. 


While tackling this problem it is ` 
“necessary .to proceed 


cautiously,’ 
especially in view of the lessons taught 


by the failure of the American pro-- 


hibition attempt. 

It is also necessary to, consider 
the hue and cry raised by certain 
States against the apprehended loss 


-of excise revenue which would result 


from the introduction of-prohibition. 
The States, which have to face the 


.demand of a developing economy 


in spite of their inélastic taxing 
capacities have a legitimate: cause for 


“watchful eye 


alarm over any proposal which will ' 


-e cut deep into their revenues. 


But since prohibition, if intro- 
duced, will affect the country as 
a whole and not merely individual 
-States, it is not the excise revenues 
of the States alone that should be 
considered. When the . overall | 
effect of prohibition on the total 
finances of the country.is considered, 
the gain that will accrue in the form 
of considérable saving in foreign 
exchange should not be lost sight of. , 
It should also be-remembered that ^ 
thé very idea that any civilized state 
should trade on the weaknesses of 
its subjects and exploit them is 
revolting. If drinking is considered 
a vice and yet-unrestricted manufac- 
ture, import and sale of liquor are 
allowed to continue, the revenues 

earned by taxing the industry at 
various points may rightly be called 
ill-gotten; and a welfare state must 
wash its hands of such dirty business. 
By forgoing ill-gotten revenues а 
state will not become poorer; on the 
other hand, it would stand to-gain 
with the rise of the general morale , 
of people. И 

Since it is a fact that excessive 
drinking undermines health and has 
а -demoralising _ effect, and since 
prohibition, total or partaal, is neither 
feasible nor desirable, measures must 
be speedily devised for restricting the 
consumption of liquor in the interests 
.of the people’s welfare. The only 
way.in which the problem can be 
tackled with a‘ reasonable degree of 
success appears to be to make intoxi- 
cation an offence calling for deter- 
rent punishment. Stringent restric- 
tions on manufacture, import, dis- 
tribution and sale of liquor, whether 
at liquor shops or at clubs, restau- 
rants, hotels, etc., and outright 
banning of night-clubs, cock-tail 
parties and similar institutions are 
necessary. . 

It is of utmost importance tl at a 
should be kept over 
such a trade to ensure that no 
loophole is left to give scope for 
adulteration. Necessary machinery 
must be.set up to make adulteration 


„ап umonrofitable business, adulterat- 


ed-liquor has a highly deleterious 
effect on health. The large scale on 
which adulteration in food, medi- 
_cines, etc., and in fact in all conceiv- 
able commodities, is going on. in 
this country and the failure of the 


| Government to check it make this 


Warning necessary. 
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an aspect of the 
human personality which hun- 
gers for recognition of one kind or 


HERE is 


other. The most common, contem- 


porary means of satisfaction for. 


those who feel so empty that they 
need the constant prop of recogni- 
tion is press publicity. Film stars, 
stage actors, artists, assorted varie- 
ties of sportsmen, more particularly 
cricketers, and of course, politicians, 


all seem to need the stimulus of this: 


type of satisfaction. 

1 have heard of one Minister of 
the Maharashtra Government, who 
cannot eat his breakfast unless he 
finds his name- somewhere in the 
columns of The, Times of India of 
that morning. He also needs to see 
‘occasional photographs of himself. 
He needs pity. Fortunately, few 
people, apart from some film and 
stage actresses, reach this stage of 
Spiritual desolation. Even 50, 
publicity seeking is a frailty normal 
enough in the contemporary world, 
not to attract suspicions of neurosis. 

That, hewever, is not the only 
means of satisfaction for those 
hungering for recognition. There is 


the itch to serve:on committees and 


advisory bodies of different kinds. 
The type of person who moves 
heaven and earth, begs, pleads, pro- 
mises and intrigues to get elected 
to one committee or another and 
once elected, shows 
whatsoever in its work, is fairly com- 
mon. The sycophancy attendant 
on the scramble for places on ad- 
visory Committees, has already ren- 
dered these committees utterly 
worthless. I have a suspicion that 
the unprecedented multiplication of 
advisory committees and boards 
is not so much the result of a felt 
need to seek advice, as the result 
of the ministerial search to quench 
the thirst for recognition of his (or 
her) “friends and admirers". 

. Yet another form of securing 
recognition is to receive titles and 
awards. The British exploited this 
urge thoroughly апа: scientifically. 
They. invented a complex and graded 
system of. honours .and titles. In 
an absent-minded fit of nationalist 
frenzy we decided to abolish the 
system. But’ as usual we have 
only made a half-hearted job of it. 
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no interest: 


v 


.conferred title. 


-bhushana, Padma Bhushana 


Not all British conferred honours 
have gone. The baronetcies have 
not been, formally abolished. The 
last of the Petits has apparently 
settled down abroad. The Currim- 
bhoy Ibrahims opted for Pakistan. 
But there is a young man who styles 
himslef Sir Cowasji Jehangir Bart. 
There are also the Mahamaho- 
padbyayas. That also was a British 
But it escaped the 
sweep-up. Only this year, one who 
was named Mahamahopadhyaya by 
the British was also. awarded a 


“Bharat Ratna” by the Successor - 


regime. 
Besides, there are plenty of 
those, particularly | among the 


Knights, who tenaciously cling to 
their titles, and their wives and 
widows do so even more tenacious- 
ly. There are going around the so- 
called social workers, who have not 
yet woken to the fact that in India, 
Ladies have been abolished, and 
every Woman is just a woman. Their 


-Ladyships are mortally offended if 


they are mentioned in public or 
private without the prefix ‘Lady’, 
even when the 'Sir' is dead or has 
become a plain “Mr. ~ 

Given this background, it was 
the easiest thing to let in the same 
system by the backdoor under a 
different name. And once the door 


.Was opened; there was no dearth 


of ideas for extension ала, proli- 
feration. As a nation we are pro- 
lific. і 

First сате! the Republic Day 
awards—Bharat Ratna, Padma Vi- 
and 
Padma Shri. With them came ‘the 
‘gallantry awards—Param Vir Chakra, 
Maha Vir Chakra, Vir Chakra and 
Ashoka Chakra, Class I, If and ШІ. 
Then followed the rest. Poets and 
authors are selected by governments 
for annual awards, later to be 
honoured with Leader Specialist 
grants by the U. S. State Depart- 
ment, or picked out for special 
attention by the Rockefeller or Ford 
foundations. Peasants become 
“Krishi Pandits". The Police get 
Service Medals. | Films and film 
stars: are chosen for special deco- 
ration. In Maharashtra at least, 
school teachers have special awards. 
We have even started ruining un- 


spoilt youngsters by giving them 
awards for courage. 

І have always had a suspicion 
that government awards are subject 
to grave abuse. In the bad, old 
days, I had heard stories of what it 
cost someone to make himself a 
Rao Bahadur or Khan Bahadur. 
Even in later days there have been 
whispers. In one,,State Assembly, 
the Home Minister had to answer 
a question if it was true that a 
police officer who had received a, 
Service Medal belonged to the 
same’ sub-caste as the Minister. 

But it is for the first time that 
discontent against the administra- 
tion of these awards is being heard 
publicly and from high quarters. 
The credit for opening the subject 
goes to Sri C. Subramaniam, Union 
Minister for Steel and Heavy In- 
dustries. Speaking at Tiruchirapalli, 


on July 4, while inaugurating a train- - 


ing centre for the Heavy Electricals, 
he suggested the institution of an 
award for efficient and expeditious 
work. “Such a procedure might 
help rationalise the process of award- 


ing honours which were now granted - 


in an irrational manner,” he is quoted 
as having said. (Tinies of India, 
Bombay, edition, July 5, page 9. 
Emphasis mine) 

This remark apparently ей 
Sri N. Sanjiva Reddy, Andhra 
Chief ‘Minister, who inaugurated the 
classes at the training ‘centre to 
remark “amidst laughter that: some 
pull seemed necessary at New Delhi 
to get honours”. 


The Hindu report continued : 
“Не could not understand, -Mr. 
Sanjiva Reddi said, the standards 


which the Union Government һай” 


fixed for such awards. As an exam- 
ple, he stated that he had recom- 
mended for such an honour the 
name of the late Mr. T. Prakasham. 
But it was of no use. Mr. Pra- 
kasham could be bracketted with 
such stalwart patriot-statesmen like 


the late С. R. Das and Motilal : 


Nehru..... Yet, no recognition was 
granted by the Union Government 
and his recommendation was reject- 
ed, while a citizen of India Who was 
knighted by the British regime 
managed to get a title from the 
present Union Government. He 
felt that the Union Ministers were 
so much overworked that they had 
no time to go through every ‘one 
(Continued on page 22) ~ 
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.. ment of industry in others. 


|NDUSTRIALIZATION is indis- 

pensable for economic development, 

growth of employment and improve- - 
ment in living standards. This basic 

conclusion is drawn from an analysis 
of the history of all'major industrial 

areas, i.e., the bulk of European 

states, the USA and Japan. 

The process of industrialization 
started in Britain, and only in the 
second half of the 19th century and 
the beginning of the 20th did 
it extend -to some other states. 
Everywhere its beginning was mark- 
ed by a growth of light industry. 
The development of heavy industry 
varied, particularly with respect to 
the selection of certain branches of 
mechanical engineering. Compari- 
son ‘of the industrial development of 
Britain and Germany, for instance, 
shows that the selection of projects 
is determined by specific historical 
conditions. 

Apart from being a protracted 
process and extending to very few 
countries, industrialization was 
mainly financed by exploiting the 
overwhelming majority of nations, 
hampering and distorting their eco- 
nomy. : 


Exploded Myth 

Economic development of the 
USSR and other socialist countries 
follows a different path (both in 
financing methods and in the selec- 
tion of industrial projects) and yields 
results which do not agrarise but in- 
dustrialize the underdeveloped те-: 
gions and countries.. If private 
enterprise and spontaneous market 
conditions resulted in the develop- 
ment of modern industryin only some 
parts of the globe, socialism creates 
the prerequisites for its comprehen- 
sive development everywhere. 

Life has shattered the myth that in- 
dustrialization is meant only for the 
outstanding countries. It has prov- 
ed that industrialization in some 
countries can stimulate the develop- 
Besides, 
the present level of technological 
advance entails a different approach 
to the selection of primary projects 
as the countries lagging behind in 
their development can make use of 


Development of industries in the public sector is the only real 


answer to the economic proble 
Soviet expert discusses 


T 
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in this exclusive article to Main- 
stream,the ali-important question of arranging priorities in 
~ planning. 


Public Sector | 


and . 


Economic Independence 


ГА 


the latest achievements in science 
and technology and draw on the ex- 
perience of others to increase their 
rate of development. : 


Primary Task 

Economic independence is the pri- 
‘mary task of young. states. They 
must; therefore, put-an end to the 
agrarian (raw material) nature of their 
monoculture economies and build 
up national economies. . The latter 


implies a versatile modern economic: 


structure with the bulk of enterprises 
belonging to the state-or its citizens. 
Building. of a sound national eco- 
nomy in the long run is inconceiva- 
ble without the development of in- 
dustry. The young states differ 
appreciably in their levels of econo- 
mic development, availability of ma- 
terial resources, areas and population, 
time of achieving independence 
(compare, for example, India with 
Central African states). It does not 
mean, however, that industrializa- 
tion is unnecessary or altogether im- 
possible in these ‘countries. But 
these differences necessitate a careful 
study of probable. ways and phases 
of paving the wayfor industrializa- 


tion, its.orientation and scope in' 
different groups of these states. Рге-. 


ference should, however, be given to 
projects which lead to an increase in 
the productivity of aggregate national 
labour. 

This general principle explains why 
different countries in diverse condi- 
tions should accomplish different 
projects on their way to the common 
goal of industrialization. For some 
time they may lay emphasis on 











ms of developing countries. A 


by A. І. LEVKOVSKY 
Academy of Sciences, USSR 


organizing (or improving) a transport 
system or power engineering, the light 
or the mining industry or individual 
branches of agriculture. But it 
would be in the national interest to 
regard these projects.as a preparatory 
step to economic development or as 
a component of industrialization and 
not an end in themselves. 


Obviously -the new states face 
great difficulties. in their economic 
development, especially in finance 
and capital formation, because a 
backward economy implies low.rates 
of accumulation. This still more 
emphasizes the problém of priority, 
ie., the selection of the most effec- 
tive way of putting an end to econo- 
mic backwardness and creating a 


` developed national economy. 


State Sector 


. The particular importance and 
diversity of. the priority problem 
under specific conditions of young 
countries require a special effective ' 
means to attain its solution. The 
state sector is considerably superior 
as regards the mobilization of internal 
resources and increase of accümula- 
tion sources (especially by expanding 
state enterprise in trade and bank- 
ing). State-owned enterprises are an 
important source of accumulation. 
As to external sources of capital, 
the state sector can obtain them on 
much easier terms and make fuller 
use of them, though there are some 
difficulties here too. ° 

The state sector cannot only bet- 
ter concentrate the limited and scat- 
tered finances, but can utilize them 
for the development of those branches 
of national economy that the country 
needs urgently. It is a reliable 
means of. selection of industrial 
projects and an efficient lever for the 
accomplishment of first-priority 
projects and consolidation of achieve- 
ments. ° 
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No less important is the role of 
the state sector in solving the prob- 
lem of obtaining material elements 
of capital. It is this sector that can 
determine the optimum ratio between 
the import of necessary foreign 
products and their maximum uti- 
lization in new construction, to sti- 


'mulate the maximum expansion of 


home industry. 

Probably the most difficult and 
important task in building up a 
national economy is the acquiring of 
new professional skills and know- 
ledge. This task has obvious priori- 
ty óver many others, since without 
accomplishing it no programmes 
of economic revival can be carried 
out. Only the state is in a position 
to train industrial personnel and set 
up a network of research institutes 
and laboratories on a sufficiently 
large scale. i 

Many countries which have enter- 
ed upon the path of independent 
development need, for attaining eco- 
nomic integrity and upsurge, a 
modern traffic system (including 
shipping). The same is true of the 
power industry. The role of the 
state sector is not argued by any- 


” 


body, though the infra-structure, 
its scope, and, what is most impor- 
tant, its trends are the subject of 
heated discussions. 


Division of Labour 


Industrial ‘programme in new 
states does not necessarily imply the 
building up of all branches of heavy 
industry in most of these countries. 
There is the problem of proper divi- 
sion of labour among the new states 
themselves, aimed at their general 
upsurge, fnancial.savings, some re- 
gional industrialization on the basis 
of equality of all the participants 
and with the assistance of advanced 
countries. 

In the long run, priority of indus- 
trial projects amounts to establishing 
the required and practical relations 
between tae production of means 
of production and the production 
of consumer goods: _Only the state 
séctor is capable of establishing such 
a ratio effectively and quickly ‘and, 
what is most important, carry into 
life projects that are vital for the re- 
vival of the national economy and 
which cannot be implemented by 
private enterprise due to lack of capi- 


tal or low profits. 

As a rule, the basic programmes of 
construction are of an integral na- 
ture. The Aswan Dam project in 
the United Arab Republic, for ex- 
ample, will simultaneously solve a 
great number of problems of agri- 
culture, power and industry. Na- 
turally, such projects can be imple- 
mented only by the state. 

The need of economic development 
in young states gave rise to a sub- 
stantially new phenomenon, namely, 


more or less comprehensivelong-term : 


plans of economic development. 
The experience in solving the prob- 

lems of priority during the first years 

of independent development of young 


‘states of Africa and Asia has shown 


that they are solved most successfully 
where there is a considerable and 
growing state sector ; that priority 
should be based cn the principle of 
a maximum rise of productivity of 
aggregate national labour, growth 
of employment and improvements 
in the living standard. АП this- 
cannot be accomplished without a 
vigorous economic upsurge since 
otherwise no economic independence 
can be conceived. 


Workers’ Control in Industry 


NLIKE in other socialist countri- 

es, industry in Yugoslavia, though 
owned socially, is managed directly 
by those who work in the particular 
factory or enterprise. In the other 
socialist countries, particularly the 
Soviet Union, all industries are owned 
by the society, by the State and are 
run on the basis of a centralised 
plan, implemented under the direc- 
tion and control of the Council of 
Ministers. But in Yugoslavia the 
basic unit of economic life is called 
an enterprise. It is a body which 


may include one or more factories: 


and which is run by the workers who 
work in those factories which make 
up the enterprise. 

During our visit to Yugoslavia, 
we went to see the tractor factory 
called Industria Motora Traktora 
Rakovica at.Rakovica, just outside 
Belgrade. This factory, together 
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A Yugoslav Experiment 
by S. MOHAN KUMARAMANGALAM 


with two others situated around 
Belgrade, forms a single -enterprise 
producing a diesel engine tractor 
with а licence for the engine 
from the British firm of Perkins. 
The factorv which we visited manu- 
factures the engine, and of the other 
two factories, one produces the chas- 
sis and the other the castings. The 
tractor produced is not very different 
from the one produced by Simpson 
& Co. Ltd., in Madras on a Perkins 
licence. These engines are being 
produced since 1954, 


———— —ÉÓ see sey nF PO 


Until 1960 this factory was an 
independent enterprise. Іп that 
year it joined two other factories in 
Belgrade and became part of the 
enterprise that it now is. There are 
about 5,300 workers, including 100 
engineers and 250 skilled techni- 
cians, in these three factories. The 
factory produces first class tractors 
and is exporting them to countries 
like Mexico (2,500 in 1962), Chile, 
etc. To India also it has exported 750 
complete tractors and some chassis 
minus engines. It is assisting the 





In this country, workers’ participation in the management of industry is 
only a vague wish ; the experiments in this direction have been stray and 
half-hearted, and of course far from useful. Any country wedded to 
socialism has much to learn in this sphere from Yugoslavia, whose worker- 
controlled factories are proving to be models. Sri Mohan Kumaramangalam, 
who was in Yugoslavia recently in the course of a tour, provides 
for readers of Mainstream a first-hand account of this bold experiment, 
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U.A.R.in building a tractor factory. 
In 1962 the exports amounted to 
$ 8 million ; this year they expect to 
cross $10 million. 

The factory i is run by a workers? 
council consisting of 75 members 
who form the supreme body of the 
enterprise. They are elected by 
secret ballot every two years and one 


of the rules regarding the election' 


is that no worker can be elected a 
member of the council more than 
twice successively. 

All the crucial decisions on mat- 
ters facing the enterprise are taken 
by the workers’ council. It prepares 
the economic plan, discusses and ap- 
proves the accounts, takes decisions 
regarding administration of the en- 
terprise and improvement of’ its 
activity. It also elects a managing 


board which acts as the executive- 


authority responsible to the work- 
ers’ council for the day-to-day 
working of the enterprise. 

The director of the enterprise is 
an expert who handles production. 
He is a member of the workers, 
council by virtue of his position as 
director. He controls the day-to- 
day management, of course, in line 
with the:decision of the Worker's 


. Council or the managing board, to 


which he is корюше: 


Budget ^ 

The budget of the "enterprise is 
planned in the following manner. 
First of all the cost of materials 
(raw materials, power, etc.) is 
deducted from the total gross income 
of the enterprise. 
deduction for depreciation, and 
then the turnover tax, i.e., tax pay- 
able under law for regulating the 
market. Next is the most important 
contribution--from the enterprise: 
namely, the interest it has to pay on 
its working capital. This interest 
is paid on the total value of the work- 
ing capital, together with the amount 
set aside for expansion and moder- 
nization and the depreciated value of 
the existing fixed assets. These 
amounts paid as interests go to the 
central investment fund, from which 
investments are made for further 
economic : development. And it is 
the payment of this interest that op- 
erates to bring about a certain 
equality of opportunity among all 
enterprises, since an enterprise equip- 
ped with first class machinry, w. 
have*to pay more interest than one 
with less efficient or less modern 
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Then comes the - 


machinery. 
terest to be paid on fixed assets in a 


mine with rich coal near the surface . 


will certainly be much more than the 
interest payable on thé fixed assets 
of a coalmine with poor coal far 
underground. Thus a certain amount 
of equalisation of the incomes of 
the enterprises is brought about. 
The balance left is termed the 
gross income of the enterprise. 
From this income 15 per cent is set 
aside for meeting the tax due-to the 
federal budget. The balance is divi- 
ded between the personal incomes of 
the workers and Social insurance 
contribution to “the commune 
(like our panchayat) which is res- 
ponsible for the educational institu- 
tions, public health, sanitation, etc. 


Workers’ Income 

The personal income remaining 
to be divided at the end of this pro- 
cess, thus. depends directly on the 
economic success of the enterprise. 
The worker is individually interested 
in full and’ proper use of the fixed 
assets since the rate of interest is 
fixed regardless of the extent to and 
the manner in which assets are used. 

The Yugoslavs claim that this 
system compels the worker in his own 
interest to take an active part in the 
administration of the factory. The 
director of the tractor factory told 
us that the workers conscientiously 
‘look into all aspects of the work of 
the enterprise and. its economic ac- 
tivity because their own income is 
so directly connected with the suc- 
cess of that activity. 

However, the problem that im- 
mediately arises is: How is centra- 
lisation achieved 2: How are these 
self-governing units made to operate 
under a unified plan ? According 
to the Yugoslavs, this is sought to 
be achieved in two ways: first, they 
have a general economic plan which 
acts as a sort of target for all the 
enterprises. The Federal Depart- 
ment for Economic Affairs con- 
tinuously checks on the implementa- 
tion of the plan ; if it finds certain 
factories producing too much or 
too little of a particular type of goods 
it brings it to the notice of the fac- 
tories and points out to them the 
impact of this departure from plan 
on the income of the enterprise. 
If production of а particular com- 
modity is less than planned because 
the prices are {оо low, the depart- 
ment will check it up and then take 


For instance, the in- , 


immediate action by directing that 
the price of that commodity 


be raised. This happened in 1962: 


when the price of wheat was suddenly 
raised on finding that its produc- 
tion was falling on account of price 
being low. 

Banks are another medium for 
effecting centralised control. АП 
the enterprises depend to a conside- 
rable extent, for financing their de- 
velopment, on the Federal banking 
system which itself is an enterprise. 
If they try to proceed along a path 


which is contrary to the planned . 


targets and, as such would be eco- 
nomically dangerous, the bank, on 
certain grounds, may refuse to finance 
them and thus make very clear what 
path they should follow. 

The chief merit of the system, the 
Yugoslavs claim, is that it provides 
a continuous check on the develop- 
ment of bureaucracy ; it is not the 
minister who controls the enterprise 
but the workers’ council. The 
minister can only guide and lead the 
enterprise in its work. Therefore, 
the minister has to attune himself to 
the workers and carry them with him 
by persuasion and effective leader- 
ship rather than by the use of ad- 
ministrative machinery and power. 


Safeguards 

This, the Yugoslavs say, tends to 
prevent bureaucratization. Of course, 
the danger in the Yugoslay system is 
the tendency towards excessive decen- 


, tralization and even anarchy. The 


Yugoslavs are trying to deal with this 
problem in various ways. Partly 
it is done by continuously educating 
enterprises as to their duties which 
will economically benefit them and 


-recently -by- setting up associations 


of enterprises producing the same 
commodity ; these voluntary associa- 
tions act to prevent on the one hand 
unhealthy competition between en- 
terprises producing similar goods 
and also help towards the best possi- 
ble marketing of the goods produced. 
These “chambers”, as they are called, 
are useful weapons in the struggle 
for planned development of the 
Yugoslav economy. 


Just because the Yugoslavs are i 


to discover a proper answer to the 
charge which is universally made 
against -socialism—the charge of 
the growth of irremovable bureau- 
crats—it is of real interest to visit 
and discuss with them their work i in 
this field. 
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Moscow’s “Little India" 


THE spectacular success of "Little 
India" in*Moscow is not ac- 
cidental. This is indicative of, the 
Soviet attitude towards this country. 
While inaugurating the. Exhibition 
Nikita Khrushchev Said: “We 
value ош .ties with India.” 
Confining ourselves to economic 
relations, the inescapable fact which 
stands out is that since the. beginning, 
trade between the two countries 
has moved only one way, and that 

` is upward. 

~ This continuous .upward trend: 
is maintained not by-some artificial 
measures; it is the result of objec-: 
-tive conditions. Earlier, our Bri-. 
tish rulers saw to it that we did not 
develop any trade with the first 
socialist country of the world. We 
were reduced to an appendage of 
the Western world. However, in- 
dependence and our policy of non-- ° 
„alignment opened up for us a vast 
new market. \ 


Traditional Pattern 


Our traditional trade partners. 
for last few decades have been- con- 





NEXT WEEK 


Ashok  Rudra's article 
Moscow Minus Marx (Mains- 
tream, July 27) has. provoked 
а lively discussion among 
some of the readers. A se- 
lection of these, contributions 
will appear next week. 
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-us for raw. material, partly by deve- 


' puppet military dictatorships. 


ing countries of the West. 


-dévelop uneconomic lines -of pro-. 
-duction. Нейсе “ав opportunity of 


.in certain gaps in its economy. For 
- us it meant а new market for our 
-traditional . 


goods industries. 


5%; 


: port їо. (һай country. In the near 


- linoleum and ready-made garments. 
-It is this. development which halds 


out the brightest promise of in“ 
creasing Indo-Soviet trade. Under 
the new agreement the total turn- 
over will teach Rs. 200 `сгогёѕ by 
1966 as against Rs. 93-crores in 

* 1962-63. à Қ 
ess si n $ 
by KEWAL VERMA Of no significance - for u 
E Soviet Union as one of the largest 
exporters of capital goods and. es- 
sential industrial,raw material. Be- 
sides introducing an element of 
competition’ in the world market 
—which is perhaps best revealed 
in the oil market—imports from 
the USSR helped this .country. to 
- sustain its tempo of-industrialisation. 


sistently reducing their reliance on 


loping synthetic substitutes of our 
export cómmodities and partly by- 
developing hinterland in "overseas 
territories" and in countries of 
Thus, 
with the best of our efforts, we are 
unable to make any. headway in 


improving our trade with the lead- Change shortage, our industrialisa- 


tion programme would have received 
a serious set-back but for the agree- 
ment of the USSR to accept. pay- 
ment for.its deliveries in rupees. 


The Soviet. Union, on the other 
hand, remained a closed-door eco- 
поту for over three decades as а 
result of trade embargoes resorted 
to by her adversaries. Thus, it 
was completely denied the: benefits 
of international division of labour. 
In the situation, either it had to 
forgo many of the necessities or. 


New Vistas . 


During the Moscow Exhibition, 
а very significant scheme has been 
mooted.. ‘Under the scheme the 
USSR will provide credits to set дір 
industries in -this country whose 


trade with-India appeared, it seized Soviet. Union. If this scheme goes 
it. This helped the USSR to fill~ through, new vistas will be opened 
up’ before the Indo-Soviet trade. 

. ihe Exhibition has been organised 
at the most opportune time. Though 
just a coincidence, the ‘Sino-Soviet 
dispute .is Teaching its peak. . As 
is revealed in the Soviet Commu- 
nist Party's open letter, the dispute 
has plagued the trade - relations 
between the.two countries. In three 
years the Sino-Soviet trade went 
down by .67: per cent. Earlier, 


export commodities. 
Thus in 1961, 22 per cent‘ of our 
export of coffee, 20 per cent of 
black pepper, 19. per "cent of castor 
oil, 15 per cent of raw wool, 12” 
per cent of cashew-nuts, 40 per- 
cent of shellac and seven per cent 
of tea went to the Soviet Union. 
Tt naturally helped to stabilise the 
export prices of these commodities. 
ШІК; primary agricultural 
to the USSR. This is yet another 
opportunity for us. · Іа sharp соп- 
.trast to the Sino-Soviet trade rela- 


Brightest Promise ” 

- In the Soviet Union, because of 
historical reasons, the-e has been 
а retarded growth of consumer- 
Now -Khrush- 


marked by  mütual understand- 


.Chev is set to provide the Soviet ing and “appreciation of each 
people with the highest standard of other's needs. This-was abundant- 
living in the world. -This offers ly revealed in the negotiations 
us an opportunity to sell manufac- preceding the agreement.. Sri 


Manubhai Shah said. that the talks 
were free from any kindof hard 
bargaining and judging from its 
magnitude, it was 
and smoothest’? agreement he had 
ever negotiated. The Indian .Natio- 
nal Exhibition in -Moscow will 


tured goods to the USSR. Already 
іп 1962 these goods constituted 
nearly 30 per cent-of our total ex- 


future, it: will increase to 45-50 per 
cent. These goods include, among 
others, products of engineering and 
chemical industries, sports goods, 

ing already existing betwenn India 
and the USSR. - 
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has been the emergence of the 


In.these days of acute foreign ex- Е 


products will Бе. exported to the 


China was the largest supplier of. 
commodities’ 


tions, the Indo-Soviet relations are | 


“the speediest 


surely carry forward the understand- 
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LENIN'S Philosophical Notebooks are 
extremely rich and suggestive. They 
reveal, first, that it is possible for a political 
leader to study philosophy and to enhance 
thereby his political theory and practice. 
If a philosopher cannot become a king, it 
is at least possible for the leader of one of 
the greatest revolutionary movements in 
history to become a philosopher. 
Second, the Notebooks reveal that 
. Lenin did not look.upon Marxist philo- 


sophy—at least by the time of his Hegelian- 


studies—as composed of dogmas that 
could be codified-and taught in catechism 
form. Determined to be flexible, to see 


, everything in motion, and to see the neces- 


sity for constantly re-examining and chang- 
ing his concepts and categories, Lenin 
shows himself here to be philosophically 
learned and undoctiinaire. 

For the better part of a century 
“Marxist philisophy has been treated, by 
. friend and foe alike, as a- fixed and final 

statement of a world outlook.. Interpre- 
tations differed enormously, but the assump- 
tion remained that what was being inter- 
preted was an entity tó accept, reject, or 
revise. Occasionally it was suggested that 
athe philosophical writings of Marx and 
Engels, and later of Lenin, were not defi- 
nitive; nevertheless, the tradition persisted. 
Insofar as the ontology of dialectical 


- materialism was given attention, it was 


often interpreted in strictly mechanistic 
terms—even by friends; and insofar - as 
its dialectical methodology was made 
central, it was given an unrealistic and un- 
scientific bent that would have made even 
Hegel shudder. As if these difficulties 
were ‘not enough, dialectical material- 
“ism, at least since the Russian Revolution, 
has had to bear the burden (or perform the 
creative historical function, depending 
upon the point of view) of serving as the 
official philosophy of the international 
revolutionary socialist movement as well 
as that of a great national state. 

At one time or another, Frederick 





СА Revolutionary's Philosophy . - 





These thought-provoking comments, оп Lenin's Philosophical Notebooks (Moscow) 
Foreign Languages\ Publishing House 1961 ; volume 38 of V.I. Lenin's collected works, 
appeared in the American publication, Studies on the Left, Vol. 3, No. 2, Winter 1963. 
Dr. Selsam is an editor of the well-known journal Science and Society and is the.author 
of a number of books on "philosophy. His latest book: is Philosophy in Revolution. 


roots of Marxist philosophy; for fresh in- 
sights into the nature of dialectics from 
theoretical viewpoint, and for guide-lines 
and principles that would be. helpful for 
revolutionary leadership is a new world 
situation: The social-democracy of the 
Second -International had gone to pièces 
under the pressures of the world's first 
great imperialist war. New approaches 
and ways of thinking were necessary. Any- 
one who seriously aspired to revolutionary 
Marxist leadership had, to examine anew 
Marxist economic, .pofitical, and philo- 
sophical thought. , 

These 
third and last special venture into philo- 
sophy.. Two decades earlier, due m large 
part to the philosophical writings of George 
V.. Plekhanov, he studied Marxist philo- 
sophy, the materialist dialectics of which 
he interpreted and applied in his work 
What the “Friends of the People" Are. 
The second and most widely known phase 
is represented by his Materialism and Em- 
pirio-Criticism of 1908, a strongly pole- 
mical work attacking Humean and neo- 
Kantian trends that were becoming popu- 
lar among European socialists. Some 
Marxists think that too much of the inter- 
pretation and criticism of Lenin’s thought, 
and of Marxist philosophy generally, have 
been based оп this work. 


studies constituted > Lenin’s ` 





ment in the лайша! and social sciences. | 
Thus, this essay will consider such matters 
as the bearing of Lenin's thought of this 
.period on the interpretation of Marxist 
philosophy generaly, and whether there 
is anything in these scribbled quotations, 
comments and jottings which merits the 
attention of philosophers of varied schools 
and persuasions. 

The first thing that strikes the reader 
is the seriousness with which Lenin studied 
Hegel. Lenin was clearly convinced that 
Hegel, no matter how monumentally erring 
he may have been, meant something of 
world-historical importance in the fields 
of logic and epistemology,-as well as in 
the interpretation of man’s place in nature. 
Lenin wanted desperately to avoid illusions 
and- to acquire truth, but the more he 
read Hegel the тоге he saw how difficult 
this was. At the same time, he was impres- 
sed by Hegel’s deep conviction of, and 
argument for, the knowability of the world. 
He agreed with Hegel that although we 
constantly attain deeper and more pene- 
trating knowledge of reality, something 
always escapes our analysis because our ` 
concepts are never fully adequate to any 
subject-matter we investigate, whether it 
be physical or organic nature, human 
society and its history, or the individual 
„psyche. His study of Hegel confirmed 


process our senses mirrored the real world. 
Неге he sees knowledge as a socio-histoe 
rical process in which our senses play a 
fundamental but strictly limited role. In 
later comments on the contents of the 
Encyclopedia Logic he writes : ‘‘First of 
all impressions flash by, then something 
emerges...... " He continues with obser- 
vations on the evolution of the concepts 
of quality, quantity, identity, difference, 
ground, essence, causality and then adds, 
“All these moments (steps, stages, proces- 
ses) of cognition move in the direction 
from the subject to the object, being tested 
in practice and arriving through this test 
at truth (=the Absolute Idea)". Aristotle, 
too, Lenin found, regarded knowledge as 
а process—one from the "particulars" 
of experience to the *'universals" or con- 
cepts of thought—but he believed that 
unlike Hegel, Aristotle had never explained 
the movement from sense particulars to 
general concepts, and thus failed to see 
the dialectics of their inter-relation. Yet 
he found that Aristotle was far better than 
Scholasticism had made him, for it has 
replaced his "extremely interesting, lively, 
naive (fresh) matter," with “the result 
without movement". (p.367) 


The major impression a thoughtful 
leader gets from these Notebooks is 
that of the combination of Lenin's com- 
plete devotion to the essence of Marxism, 
as he understands it, and his frequent insis- 
tence that dialectical logic is not yet pro- 
perly known or comprehended. He sees 
Hegel’s dialectics as “a generalization of 
the history of thought." and believes that 
"to trace this more concretely and in 
greater detail seems an extraordinarily 
rewarding task". He adds the observation 
that “іп logic, the history of thought must, 

: by and large, coincide with the laws of 
thinking." What Lenin sees is something 
that Hegel understood only confusedly 
and his idealist disciples not at all—that 
Hegel's whole Science of Logic, while cast 
in an abstract mould, was a study of the 
historical evolution of the concepts or 
categories of logic and science, just as his 
Phenomenology o| Mind was clearly and 
avowedly the study of the historical un- 
folding of the maior psychological and 
social states of man's consciousness or 
stages of awareness of himself, his fellows, 
and the world of nature. 

Lenin is convinced, at the same time, 
that Marx's Capital contains implicity 
all that was positive and meaningful in 
Hegel’s dialectics. Не writes : “If Marx 
did not leave behind him a ‘Logic’ (with 
a capital letter), he did leave the logic of 
Capital, and this ought to be utilized to 
the full in this question. In Capital, Marx 
applied to a single science (the) logic, dia- 
lectics and the theory of knowledge of 
materialism (three words are not needed: it 
is one and the same thing) which has taken 
everything valuable in Hegel and developed 
it further." Lenin makes clear that what 
he'is thinking of especially is the unity 
of Marx's historical study of capitalism and 
"the analysis of the concept summing it 
ир” (pp. 318ff). . 

Lenin had read Kant's Critique of 
Pure Reason, or at least had been acquainted 
with it much earlier, but in his Hegelian 
studies he acquired a new appreciation 
of Kant by seeing him through Hegel's 
critica] eye. The following quotation 
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from Hegel in the Notebooks reveals how 
Lenin's thought was growing .: 
Kant freed Dialectics from the sem- 
blance of arbitrariness...... When 
Kant's dialectical expositions in the 
Antinomies of Pure Reason are looked 
at closely it will be seen that they 


are not indeed deserving .of great: 


praise; but the general idea upon 
which he builds, and which he has 
“vindicated, is the objectivity of Ap- 
pearance and the Necessity of Con- 
tradiction which belongs to the very 
nature of thought determinations. 
(Science of Logic, 1,67) 
Upon this, Lenin comments :  . 

The great merit of Kant was that he 

removed “the semblance of arbitra- 

riness" from dialectics. Two impor- 
tant things (1) the Objectivity of Ap- 
pearance (N.B. : unclear, return to 
it!) (2) the Necessity of Contradic- 
tion. 

= Is not the thought here that appear- 
ance also is objective, for it contains 
one of the aspects of the objective 
world, ? There is a difference bet- 
ween . the ‘subjective and the ob- 
jective, BUT IT, TOO, HAS ITS LIMITS. 

(p. 98) , 

Lenin then quotes from Hegel’s Logic 
two pages later : К. 

It is опу through а profounder ac- 

quaintance with other sciences that 

Logic discovers itself to subjective 

thought as not a mére abstract uni- 

versal, but as a Universal which 
comprises in itself the full wealth of 
.particulars. (Ibid. 1.) ` 
And he comments : “сҒ., Capital, а beauti- 
ful formula : ‘Not a mere abstract univer- 
sal,...... * (all the wealth of* the particular 
and single) !! Tres bien!" (p. 99) 

One cannot escape the feeling, in 
reading these Notebooks, of a man "having 
a wonderful time". He is free, for a short 
while, in the midst of a hard life of revo- 
lutionary activity, imprisonment, exile, 
attempted assassination, and the like to 
try to attain better understanding of the 
meaning and role of contradictions in -all 
growth and development. He quotes from 
Hegel that “Finite things әге;...... but the 
truth of this being is their end,” and cont 
ments : 

When things are described as finite, 

—that is to admit that there not- 

Being is their nature......... Shrewd 

and clever ! Hegel analyzes concepts 

that usually appear to be dead and 

Shows that there is movement in 

them........All-sided flexibility оғ 

concepts, a flexibility reaching (о the 
identity of opposites,—that is the 
essence of the matter. This flexibility, 
applied subjectively —eclecticism and 
sophistry. Flexibility, applied ob- 
jectively, i.e., reflecting the all-sided- 
ness of the material process and 
its unity, is dialectics, is the correct 
reflection of the eternal development 

of the world. (p. 110) 

Further on Lenin copied several pages 
from Hegel’s Science of Logic П, 32-40 
on the concept of “ground’’, and observed: 

If I am not mistaken there is mueh 

mysticism and empty pedantry in 

these conclusions of Hegel, but the 
basic idea is one of genius : that 
of the universal, all-sided, vital соп- 
nections of -everything with every- 


thing and the reflection of this con- ~ 


nection—Hegel materialistically turn- 
ed upside down—in human concepts, 


which must likewise be hewn, treat- . 


ed, flexible, mobile, relative, mutual- 
ly connected, united in opposites, 
in order to embrace the world. Con- 
tinuation of the work of Hegel and 
Marx must consist in the dialectical 
elaboration of the history of human 
thought, science апа technique. 
(p. 146). Я 
He follows this with the quotation, 
“When all the conditions of a thing are 
present ,it'enters into existence...... ” (Ibid, 
II, 105) and adds : “Very good ! What 
has the Absolute Idea and idealism to do 


with it ? Amusing, this ‘derivation’ of...... А 


existence", (р. 146) Pee 3 
These studies and observations lead 
to Lenin’s recognition that despite the 
idealism and the “utter obscurity’? of so 
much of Hegel’s Logic, there is a “vital 
thought". With respect to the concept 
of Law, for example, Lenin believes that 
Hegel is trying to show that it is one of the 
many stages in man's knowledge of the 
world process. In spite of Hegel's ‘‘twist- 
ing" of words. and concepts, Lenin believes 
that this section is devoted to “а struggle 
against making the concept of /aw abso- 
lute, against simplifying it, against making’ 
a fetish of it.” 
. Throughout the Notebooks there ap- 


“pears to be ап extreme dichotemy between 


Lenin's thinking and the conventional 
image of Lenin; between Lenin as a philo- 
sopher and the Lenin known through-out 
the world as the leader of the Russian 
Revolution and as the junior partner in 
*Marxism-Leninism". To the comment 
on law just quoted he appended “N. B. for 
modern physics !!!”” He might equally 
well have written, “М.В. for modern revo- 
lutionary politics. The difference is that‘ 


as a result of objective events, physics has - 


been more readily able to correct its earlier 


narrowness and dogmatism than has 
politics—either conservative or revolu- 
tionary. 


Equally as striking 18 the apparent 
divergence between the Lenin who wrote 
Materialism and Enmpirio-Criticism and 
the Lenin of the Notebooks only seven 
years later. Certain passages and basic 
concepts of both books mesh completely. 
The second half of Chapter II, on truth, 
in the earlier work, as well as the whole 
of Chapter V, “The Revolution-in Natural 
Science," would probably be written in 
much the same way by the author of the 
Notebooks. But it is difficult to believe 
that much of what he had written earlier 
both on knowledge theory and the nature 
of materialism, would not have been radical- 
ly different. | 

Lenin proceeds through Невер 
Science of Logic in a most painstaking 
way. He quotes one of the obscure pas- 
sages and comments. “This is one of 
1,000 similar passages іп Hegel.” But 
he continues his study with the conviction 
that even though: nine-tenths of the work 
is “chaff and rubbish’’, there is something 
so fundamental that to ignore it is to es- 
pouse stupidity and obscurantism. He 
sees that Hegel, with all his smug idealism, 
is really trying to find the principles and 
stages “іп all natural, scientific and intel- 
lectual development’’. . · m 

In the same vein, reading.through 
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Hegel's discussion of causality, Lenin is 
impresséd by the relative lightness of the 
treatment, Why ? he asks. And his 
answer is that Hegel consciously treated 
causality in this way because it is only 
one form of universal connection; things 
are related to one another in such almost 
unlimited ways that no one concept, such 
as cause, could possibly represent the move- 
ment and connection of things and proces- 
Ses. Engels, in his Dialectics of Nature, 
had also dissected the mechanical concept 
Of cause, but he had done so in a more 
limited manner. He saw the inter-rela- 
tionship of cause and effect and insisted 
upon the complexity of the causal process. 
But Lenin appears to be going considerably 
further in escaping from all and every 
mechanical or metaphysical’? conception 
of causality. Whereas Engels was trying 
to refine the concept, Lenin is viewing it 
as one among the innumerable “links іп 
the chain of. the development of matter”. 
He makes a marginal note : “М.В. The 
all-sidedness and  all-embracing charac- 
ter of the interconnection of the world, 
which is only onessidedly, fragmentarily and 
incompletely expressed by causality" (p. 
159). (How many old questions of mechan- 
ism vs. teleology, determinism vs. free-will, 
and of the driving-forces of. history, fall by 
the wayside through such an approach !) 

A central feature that runs through 
these Notebooks is the anti-empiricist con- 
cept that thought, when it moves correctly 
from the concrete to the abstract, ‘‘does 
not get away from the truth but comes 
closer to it”. Such abstractions, he continues, 
as those of matter, natural law, value (in 
economics), reflect nature more deeply. 
The path in reaching truth, he says, is 
"from living perception to abstract thought, 
and from this to practice". 


It is, of course, impossible to explain 
inone short article all the ramifications 
of these chaotic quotations and often 
rambling jottings. The exciting thing 
about thèm is the experience of seeing а 
non-professionally trained but profoundly 
astute philosophical mind at work. Lenin 
is struggling to make dialectics тоге’ mate- 
rialist and materialism more dialectical 
than, they had been heretofore, and through- 
‘out Hegel’s Logic he finds "leads," clues, 
suggestions. Не is impressed, for example, 
by the technique of Hegel's critique of 
Kant, and sees in it the proper technique 
for the criticism of any methodology and 
world-outlook. He is convinced that if 
one wants to make а real step-by-step 
anaylsis of current neo-Kantianism, in 
the form of Machism, logical positivism, 
etc., one has to return to Hegel, because 
Hegel shows one how to do this internally 
rather than externaHy. And Lenin refers 
to Plekhanov's criticism of Kantianism 
and agnosticism as being “more from a 
vulgar-materialistic standpoint than from a 
dialectical standpoint, insofar аз һе 
merely rejects their views...... but does not 
correct them...... e: 


One of the most interesting and per- 
plexing statements in the Notebooks* then 
follows. It is the statement that at the 
beginning of the 20th century ‘Marxists 
criticized the Kantians and Humists more 
in the manner of Feuerbach (and Buchner) 
than of Hegel" They merely rejected 
their views, he adds, but did not “correct 
them (as Hegel corrected. Kant), deepening, 
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generalizing*and extending them, showing - 
the connectidn and transitions of each and 
every concept’? (p. 179). 

Does Lenin mean to include his own 
polemics of Materialism апа Етріғіо- 
Criticism in this comment ? There is 
nothing in the Notebooks or subsequent 
writings of Lenin to support a judgment 
one way or the other. The fact remains 
that 1908 was rather near the beginning 
of tHe century. One thing is clear, neverthe- 
less : Lenin was acquiring from the Hege- 
lian critique of Kant new insights into the 
problem of criticism of one philosophy by 
another, and was learning a new method 
of doing so. 

7 Shortly after this discussion comes the 
well-known passage entitled Aphorism: 

It is impossible completely to under- 

stand Marx’s Capital, and especially 

its first chapter, without having 
thoroughly studied and understood 
the whole of Hegel’s Logic. Conse- 
quently, half,a century later none 
of the Marxists understood Marx !! 

(p. 180). 

Throughout the period of these Notes 
Lenin is thinking fast and furiously. He 
constantly comments and then amends 
his comments. At this particular point, 
for example, he writes : “Hegel actually 
proved that logical forms and laws are 
not an empty shell, but the reflection of 
the objective world. More correctly, he 
did not prove. but made a brilliant guess." 

Lenin, of course, read Hegel through 
the eyes of Marx; therefore it is not strange 
that he finds many anticipations of dia- 
lectical and historical materialism. Two 
aspects of Lenin's finding such anti- 
cipations are of special interest. The 
first and most important is that Hegel's 
philosophy was an inverted materialism to 
which justice had never been done by his 
idealist interpreters. Throughout, Lenin 
uncovers meanings in Hegel which less 
astute and flexible interpreters tended to 
miss. One should examine, for example, 
Lenin’s quotes from Science of Logic, ЇЇ, 
380 and 387f, and his comments on them 
(Notebooks, pp. 187-190). If anyone 
wants to label Lenin’s interpretations here 
as “one-sided” he could well be answered 
that they are not half as onesided as those 
of Hegel's classic interpreters and commen- 
lators, as represented more recently in 
W.T. Stace's brilliant scholarly and com- 
pletely idealistic work, The Philosophy 
of Hegel. Ы 

The second and more important as- 
pect is that Lenin is trying less ‘to find 
anticipations or confirmations of Marxism, 
or to learn Hegel's system, than he is 
seeking to advance his own thinking, or 
limber up his thought processes, achievea 
deeper and more subtle understanding of 
the theory and process of knowledge. He 
is trying to understand the complexities of 
the logical, historical, technoligical and 
psychological inter-relationships in the 
development of knowledge. As has already 
been mentioneéd, Lenin held in Material- 
ism and Empirio-Criticism with certain 
qualifications, that reality is reffected in 
our sensations (an all-too-Lockean epis- 
temology which Marxists tended to defend 
and anti-Marxists exploited for all it was 
worth). Here, after quoting p. 358 of the 
Encyclopedia Logic, Lenin writes: “М. 
B. Cognition is the eternal, endless appro- 
ximation of thought to the object. The 
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ү/есіоп of nature іп man’s thought must 
e understood not ‘lifelessly,” not ‘abstract- 
ly,’ not devoid of movement, not without 
contradictions, but in the eternal process 
of movement, the arising of contradictions 
and their solution". (р. 195) | 

Lenin's central focus throughout is. 
epistemologically conceived in Hegelian- 
Marxian fashion, not in the manner of Bri- 
tish empiricism, even though in his earlier 
philosophical work he was closer to Locke 
and the empiricists than to the tradition of 
continental rationalism. Here logic and 
dialectics are historically evolved reflec- 
tions in human consciousness of the most 
pervasive traits of objective reality, attain- 
ed through man's practice and his reflec- 
tion concerning that practice. 

A third feature of Lenin's Hegelian 
studies is his almost inexhaustible patience , 
with even the most difficult and abstruse of 
Hegel’s passages. His, assumption—diffi- 
cult enough for many professional philoso- 
phers—is that Hegel means "'something'"' 
no matter how confusedly he expresses it 
or how remote the expression is from what 
he means. This is probably Lenin's first 
real acquaintance with such an objective 
idealism as that of Hegel and he finds it 
infinitely preferable to the subjective idea- 
lism of the British tradition of Berkeley 
and Hume that had been taken up and de- 
veloped by the “Етрігіо-Сгііісѕ’° of the 
School of Mach and Avenarius. The stu- 
dent should examine especially pages 212-19 
for Lenin's insights into Hegel's theory of 
the role of practice in cognition. Lenin 
has a wealth of expletives for Hegel's ver- 
biage, his convolutions and his forced de- 
velopment of concepts. He speaks of 
“chaff”, “rubbish”, “abstruseness”. But 
then he interprets one difficult passage of 
Hegel as meaning “that the world does not 
satisfy man and man decides to change it 
by his activity.” . 

Lenin quotes óne apparently obscure 
sentence from Hegel: “This equally synthetic 
and analytic movement of the Judgment, by 
which the original universal determines itself 
out of itself to be its own, Other, may rightly 
be called the dialectic moment’ (Science of 
Logic, ЇЇ, 473). He then calls this “опе 
of the definitions of dialectics”, and finds 
that it contains three elements which he 
explains, from there going оп to "present 
these elements in greater detail", There 
follows Lenin's well-known sixteen points 
on dialectics that haye frequently been 
quoted in full. These have never been 
adequately explored and analyzed, concre- 
tized and generalized. But they again 
reveal a man thinking, with а basic pre- 
conception concerning the role of contradic- 
tion, of opposition, in the development of 
both objective nature and human thought, 
but with no holds barred. Не seems 
determined not to accept any statement of 
the rules or “laws’’ of dialectics as final, 
whether found in Hegel, Marx, or Engels. 
His conclusion is characteristic: “Іп brief, 
dialectics can be defined as the doctrine of 
the unity of opposites. This embodies the 
essence of dialectics, but it requires expla- 
nations and development" (p. 223). 

One of the most significant entries in 
the Notebooks follows. Lenin quotes 

*Hegel: “То hold fast the positive in its 
negative, and the content of the presupposi- 
tion in the result, is the most important part 
of rational cognition" (bid., II, 476). 
He then comments: 
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Not empty negation, not futile nega- 


“ tion, not sceptical negation, vacillation 


E 


and doubt is characteristic and essen- 
tial in dialectics, —which undoub- 
tedly contains the elements of nega- 
% tion’ and indeed as its most impor- 
tant element—no, 
a moment of connections, as a mo- 
ment of development, retaining the 
positive, і.е., without any vacillations, 
. . without any eclecticism. (р. 226) 
Leaving both of Hegel’s logical works, 
Lenin turns to his History of Philosophy 
and finds anew that thought, unless armed 
with dialectics, kills motion, process, de- 
velopment. If “‘thinking’’- is to reflect 


-“being”’, he observes, then the concepts and 


categories of thought must exhibit “evolu- 


tion"—not in the old sense of “а simple, . 


universal and eternal growth, enlargement, 
(respective diminution), etc.," but “аз the 
arising and passing away of everything, as 
mutual transition''" (p. 255). He makes 
clear that he is searching for a dialectics оғ” 
concepts as the only way in which thought 
can reflect the movement of things. His 
central theme is that man can think only 
with concepts, and that all concepts are 
limited reflections of reality, have a histori- 
cal development, and аге “‘contradicted”’ 
or superseded by other concepts through 
a process that is inherent in both objective’ 
nature and human thought. . 
Throughout -the Notebooks, des- 
pite his basic concentration оп dia- 
lectics, Lenin never loses sight -of the 
question of’ materialism * as opposed 
to idealism. He quotes a passage from 
Hegel’s History of Philosophy that ends 
with : “Thought contains only the universal, 
the ‘this’ is only in thought; if I зау ‘this? 
it is the most universal of all’’ (1, 466) 
Lenin comments: ~ 
Thereby Hegel hits’ every materialism 
except -dialectical materialism. N.B. 
Hegel seriously ‘believed’,- thought, 
that materialism as a "philosophy 
was impossible, for’ philosophy .is 
the science of thinking of the universal, 
but the universal is a thought. Here 
' he repeated the error of the same 
subjective idealism that he always 
called ‘bad’ idealism. Objective (and 
still more, absolute) idealism came 
very close to materialism by a zig-zag 
(and a somersault), even partially 
became transformed into it. (p. 277) 


Clearly, Lenin’s approach to the ques- 


tion of materialism versus idealism is far : 
-removed from the over-simplifications of the 


subject that have characterized most dis- 
cussions, including Marxist ones. Не is: 
as firmly materialist as ever, but he sees the 
question of what materialism is, or means, 
in a new and far more sophisticated way- 
than і Һай generally been seen. He says, 
for example: "Intelligent idealism is 
closer to intelligent materialism than stupid 
materialism,” and then qualifies his state- 
ment as meaning “dialectical idealism"' 


rather than "jntelligent," and “тейа- 
_ physical,’ “crude, rigid" materialism, 
rather than “stupid. n 


A significant section of the Notebooks, 
occurs in the middle of the second volume, 
where Lenin deals with Hegel’s discussion, 
of Aristotle, and is intellectually excited" 
by it. He became suspicious that Hegel 
was suppressing the materialist features. of 
Aristotle’s critique of Plato and.observed 
that “Hegel fought shy of the undermining 
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but negation as ` 


` conclusion: 
, idealism” 


“cult but impracticable also. 


_ of the foundations of idealism. by Aristotle 


(їп his criticism of Plato’s ideas).’’ 

At this-point, Lenin turned aside from 
Hegel to read Aristotle’s Metaphysics for 
himself. He-found it stimulating and re- 
fused to join those who held Aristotle res- 
ponsible for the clericalism that deadened 
him. He was impressed by Aristotle’s 
consistent belief in the objectivity of know- 
ledge and saddened by his “helplessly piti- 
ful confusion over the dialectics of the uni- 
versal and the particular—of the concept 
and the sensuously perceptible reality of 
individual objects, things, phenomena’’ 
(p. 368). Lenin senses^that Aristotle was 


‘searching for ‘апі approaching ‘the’ logic 


of Hegel, that he was fundamentally a dia- 
lectician' trapped among metaphysicians. 
rom  Aristotle's 
“Theory of Ideas", Lenin draws the 
that just. as. "primitive 
converted the universal," the 
concept or idea, into an actual thing, so 
does the modern idealism of Kant and 
Hegel .convert the world into the idea of 
the world. He concludes that “Тһе di- 
chotomy of human knowledge and the 
possibility of idealism (=religion) are given 
already in the first, elementary abstraction 
(‘house’ in general and particular houses)" 
(p.372. > 
One of the most important things Lenin 
learned from: this study of Aristotle was 
that man cannot think and reflect reality 


criticism of -Plato's- 


without concepts or universals, and that 
this process of forming ‘concepts ‘ ‘includes 


in it the possibility of the flight of fantasy - 


from life. ... For even in the simplest 
generalization, in the most elementary ge- 
néral idea (‘‘table’’ in general), there isa 
certain bit of fantasy" (р. 372). 

The Notebooks, in toto, suggest that 
Lenin finds Marxist philosophy not as new. 
and different as had previously been thought. 
The elements of it had been developed long. 
since, from Heraclitus, "Democritus: and 
Aristotle; to Hegel and Feuerbach. What 
Marx had achieved was a clearer under-: 
standing 'of both dialectics and materialism, 
and of their synthesis into a new philosophy 
of nature, history, and society. “It i$ still 
a big job," Lenin concludes, to separate out 
the nuance of Hegel's logic, "After puri- 
fying them from Jdea-mysticism’’ (р. 266). 


The careful reader will see that Lenin . 


is trying to find, in his studies of Hegel, 

‘principles of the relationship between 
concepts and.reality. Both, he believes, 
develop dialectically, that is, through con- 
tradiction. Reality is ever changing and 
our concepts must change and develop with 
it. He believes, with Hegel, that the inter- 
relations of the categories of logic and of 
all concepts correspond with their historical 
development, and that there is a basic unity 
of logic and episterhology. He remains a re- 
volutionary, but one who seeks the fullest po- 
ssible rationale of his revolutionary practice. 





Common Market is not only diffi- 
From 
the point of. view of economics, 
politics and geography the ` pros- 
pects of an Asian Common Market 
are dim.. Even the  E.C.A.F.E. 
which took a leading role in pio- 
neering the idea has. abandone it 


after the submission, of the report: 


of a committee of three experts ap- 
pointed by it. The report dismis- 
sed the idea as an uneconomic pro- 
position and impracticable under 
present circumstances. Even as a 
distant goal, the idea of establish- 
ing an Asian Common Market is 
not in the interest of the countires 
of the region. It will stand no- 
where in competition to the Euro- 
pean , Common Market. The 
Е.С.М.. countires, -by associating 
eighteen overseas countires-, and ter- 
.ritories, have assured a fair rate of 
supplies of essential- raw materials 
for them. The position of an 
Asian Common Market will be that 


of a residual supplier of raw mate- ` 


rial tó the E.C.M. 

In the light ofthe above analysis, 
it can be deduced that any exer- 
cise in the direction of the establish- 
ment of an Asian Common Market 
is a mere wastage of energy and 
resources of the member countries. 
There is no relevance in exploring 


the possibilities оҒ. ап idea (that is ' 


the Asian Common Market) 


ASIAN COMMON MARKET (Continued from page 12) 


which cannot be materialised ` 
the forseeable future. 


Instead, ` the Asian  countires 


‘Should’ explore the possibilities of 


effectivé economic co-operation оп 
bilateral and ‘multilateral basis. 


"This can be done by organising- joint © 


consultative and technical services,- 
collective bargaining with developed. 
countires and co-operation in draft- 
ing and executing plans of inter- 
state projects for economic deve- 
lopment of the region. 





(Continued from page 14) | 
ofthe papers sent to them with the 
result that their Secretaries. seemed 
to be the final authority with regard 


to deciding, such questions. like 
-conferment of honour." О, 
Sri Reddi had to be gentle. After 


all, one of those knighted. by the 


- British happens to be the Presi- 


dent of India—the fountainhead of 
all honours. Our President; of 
course, escapes any stigma оп that 
account, because he, did not then 
have any political ambitions. But, 
not all escape.. Both those who get 


the honours and those who decide . 


who’ should get them belong to the 
same old classes ánd groups. 

Only the calender is changed. 
The,important date used to be the 
Queen's birthday. Now it is Republic 


Day. That is among one of the.bene- , 


fits of freedom: —G.N. ACHARYA. 
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formation of health 
* You feel tired to work... do not get ouergy te wosk er suffer 
\ s from colds ... or perhaps yeu have mot a desire for feed 


or what you take does not digest even. 


Then it would rapidly improve your health ir "eit 
you take two spoonful of Mritasafjibani 

mixed with four spoonful of a Д 
Mahadraksharista (6 years old). ' Š 
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TWEEDLEDUM AND TWEEDLEDEE? 


THE protracted crisis in the Е, Р: 
2 Congress is an ominous pointer 
to the shape of things to come. The 
most powerful. Pradesh Congress 
reared in the home-State of Nehru, 
Kidwai, Pant and a host of other 
luminaries, the U.P. Congress today 
presents the spectacle of a house 
divided against itself. 


The internecine squabbles that’ 


have beset U.P. .Congress for nearly 
two decades now have brought.about 
` a sense of frustration .among. Con- 
gressmen, not only іп U.P. but 
all over the country. It is a tragic 
state of affairs which no amount of 
sophistry can hide. 

But the point which has baffled 

. many of us is that there is hardly any- 
thing to distinguish between one or 
the other group in this game of power- 
politics. It is like a non-stop game 
between tweedledum and tweedledee. 
Та this background, it is extraordinary 
to find progressive elements who have 
come to be known as Left Congress- 
men going all-out in ‘support of the 
anti-Gupta coalition in the Pradesh 
Congress. | 

Who are there in the present 
crusade against the Gupta Ministry? 
There is Sri Kamlapati Tripathy, 
long known as a staunch, conser- 
vative believer of the vested interests 
with an ardent -Hindu approach, 
bordering on ccmmumalism. 

More scrious is the fact that Sri 
‘Charan Singh is a leading light ‘of 
‘the anti-Gupta faction:. Sri Charan 
Singh holds the distinction of lead- 
ing the opposition to the resolution 
on cooperatives at the Nagpur 
Congress. Since then, Sri Charan 
Singh has shown no signs of having 
changed his views, though it may of 
course be granted that the -Congress 
itself has made things easier. for 
leaders like Sri Charan Singh by 
just shelving the Nagpur Resolution. 
. Jt is difficult for mere - mortals, 
like me to understand the logic of 
the Left Congress leaders in joining 
hands with Sri Charan Singh and his 
group. There is no doubt that Sri 
C.B. Gupta is no friend of the Left, 


but is Sri Charan Singh one? 

Left Congressmen in U.P., living 
in the wilderness of. no-ofüce 
since the Congress came to power 
after independence, are no doubt 
getting impatient. One could have 
understood their tactics if the situa- 
tion was such that by joining hands 
with a conservative leader, it was the 
Left that had a chance of coming to 
power, 

But not so is Teality.. In the 
game of power-politics in - U.P. 


to-day, men like Sri С.В. Gupta, Sri 


Kamlapati Tripathi and Sri Charan 
Singh are in the position of com- 
mand, and any reshuffle in the Minis- 
try will bring one or the other to the 
top. Perhaps one could have mark- 
ed out Dr. Sampurnanand as being 
of better mettle. But it is difficult 
to call Sri Charan Singh as 
more progressive than Sri С.В. 
Gupta. 


` It would have been better for the 


_Left Congressmen to devote them- 


selves to the building of a strong 
mass movement under the Congress 
leadership for the implementation 
of some of the progressive policies 
of the Congress. This way they 
could cut the ground from under the 
feet of the more menacing Opposi- 
tion groups, like the Jan Sangh. To 
waste their resources and energy .in 
the factional dog-fight of the various 


Congress .satraps is neither Left 
' politics nor service to the 
masses, A 


Without an unswerving dedica- 
tion to direct work among the 
common people, there can really be 
no Left politics., It is surprising 
that there aré many celebrities 


among Left Congresmen who are, 


associated with neither trade union 
activity -nor with work among the 
kisans. In contrast, the true 
Gandhites, devoted to the Sarvodaya 


-or the Khadi movement, are closely 


wedded to the masses, much more 


than most of the Left Congressmen. : 


р, _ARYA 
ALLAHABAD. 
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FOR A BOLD STRATEGY 


4. 


PARLIAMENT meets under a triple shadow—the 
new Chinese build-up across the northern border, the 
VOA deal and Sri S.K. Patil’s continuance in the Cabinet. 


While the first is not of our making, the other two 


were not unavoidable. That two officials should have 
dared to set at nought the basic policies of the country 
and should nevertheless have gone unpunished (there are 
rumours that one of the. two 1s actually to be rewarded 
with a promotion) is a measure of the vacillation at the 
very top. It also reveals the power enjoyed by the 
bureaucracy we have had the misfortune to inherit from 
the British. — 


Similarly revealing: is the manner in which the Prime 
Minister has given in to blackmail tactics in respect of 
Sri Patil. In the case of Sri Krishna Menon and Sri 
Malaviya, despite their loyalty to the national policies, 


Sri Nehru found no difficulty in easing them out of office. 


But here i is a man who, as Food Minister, has bro- 
ught nothing but hardship and suffering to the people of 
the country. . His open support to and encouragement of 
unscrupulous traders has been the most shameful-aspect 
of government in recent years. He has come in the way 
of a massive agricultural production drive by his reli- 
ance on PL-480 bounties. His stewardship of the 
Ministry has been an unmitigated failure. And; he con- 
tinues in the Cabinet. 


As Parliament meets, the discontent of the common 
people is mounting. Caught between the continuously- 
rising prices on the one side and a substantial cut in the 


- wage packet on the other, they find that life has become 


more miserable ‘than ever. Of course this would not 
have mattered if the sacrifice had been spread evenly 
and if there was any assurance that the money so collect- 
ed would not be wasted. Sri Morarji Desai has shown 
unwillingness to tap sources which can bring in substan- 
tial revenue—much more than.his pet CDS can. 


It is very necessary that, Mémbers of Parliament 
who have the responsibility of ensuring that the defence 
of the country will not suffer on any account, should put 
pressure on the Government to adopt all measures which 
will. enthuse the people and raise their morale. In a 
war situation, the morale of the soldiers in the rear is as 
important as that of those on the front lines. Without 
the one the other will be of little avail. It is necessary 
that Parliament should raise its voice against the iniqui- 
tous distribution of the tax burden and ask.the Govern- 
ment to give relief to the poorer sections who constitute 
the vast majority of the electorate and make the affluent 


minority pay in proportion to its wealth. 


The Government having provided so much material 
for discontent, it is only to be expected that the Оррові- 
tion parties will take advantage of it to discredit the rul- 
ing party. This is especially true of the Right-wing 
parties which are.out to get the basic national policies 
of planning and non-alignment jettisoned: Naturally 
they are trying their best (о enlist the co-operation of 
other Opposition parties and make use of popular dis- 
content for this purpose. 


This is precisely what the parties of the Left have to 
be on guard against. The Left is not strong enough to 
ensure effective opposition to the ruling party on its own. 
That does not mean that it should in desperation rush 
into activities which can only result in p the 
Right further. 


To say all this is not to question the fact that the 
Government has more than earned-harsh criticism and 
even opposition оп several counts. It is equally true, how- 
ever, that there has to be a running battle to prevent any 
sabotage of planning or of the policy of non-alignment. 
In this context the Left parties have the duty of demar- 
cating themselves clearly and unmistakably from. the 
Rightist forces. Just the opposite will be the effect of 
adding to the number of no-confidence motions spon- 
sored by the Right-wing parties in Parliament. Subtle 
theses regarding the reasons on which such motions are 
based make no difference to this ultimate effect. The 
parties of the Left have also to remember that there is a 
large section within the Congress which earnestly believes 
in the party's professed ideology. This section is not 
strong or. vociferous now; it is the duty of the Left out- 
side the Congress to give strength and sustenace to it. 
A. no-confidence motion will inevitably drive this section 
under the whip of the party bosses, for party solidarity 
will seem of paramount importance in the face of 
onslaught from outside. For the sake of.the future it 
is essential that the line of demarcation between Right 
and Left in the Congress should be preserved, and the 
Left progressively cultivated and strengthened. 


The Leftist parties have therefore to plan their stra- 
tegy afresh, carefully and intelligently. The need of the 
hour is not opposition for the sake of opposition but 
bold, imaginative and forward-looking leadership. Let 
not history record that by their thoughtless conduct they 
let go the chance of fighting and defeating the Right - 
and in fact helped to Sicenethen it to the’ detriment of 
the people's interests. 






| | Iil-gotton Wealth 


* faith in the ruling party 


‘to curb such malpractices. 


THE Congress President’s forthright public denun- 
ciation of partymen who have amassed wealth by taking 
advantage of their positions is refreshing. It is no secret 
that many Ministers and those on whose support these 
Ministers depend for continuance in office live in luxury. 
How did the humble Congress workers of old acquire 
all the wealth that has made this ostentatious living 
possible? Of course there are the others, the lac- 
keys of imperialism who donned khaddar when the coun- 
try became free and easily secured vantage points in the 


. Congress organization. These already had money, 


Thanks to favours from the then rulers for services ren- 
dered and to the war contracts, they have only managed 
to make use of their hold on the Congress to multiply 
their wealth manifold. - a ` 
These things had been taken for granted. -Corrup- 
tion and nepotism even now do not arouse the angor 
they should either among party leaders or among the 
common people. There is no concerted effort-anywhere 
The extent to which this 
canker has eaten into the vitals of the organization is 


revealed by the note of sadness in Sri Sanjivayya’s public 


utterances. E 


But is it enough if the person occupying so impor- 


tant a position -only sheds tears over the existing state 
of affairs? Не has a tremendous ‘responsibility not 
only to the rank and file of his own party but to the 
entire people of India since his party happens to have 


been holding the reins of power ever since independence. ` 


Tt is the duty of Sri Sanjivayya, and in fact-of the whole 
Congress leadership, to institute steps to enquire into 


. the wealth of Congresmen of all ranks to find out what - 


proportion of it was earned" by legitimate means. 
There are forces within the Congress, powerful 
forces which now virtually control the party's affairs, 
"which will do all they can to prevent such an enquiry. 
Tt is doubtful if Sri Sanjivayya and others of his way of 
thinking will be able even to set up a committee of 


enquiry, let alone pursue the. matter to its logical con- ` 


-clusion. But it is certain that unless the Congress leader- 


ship bestirs itself betimes and takes firm and speedy steps | 


to punish Congressmen, however highly placed, who 
have acquired wealth and power by underhand means, 
will diminish at a faster rate 


than heretofore. 


As Sri S.N. Mishra Bas pointed out in his note to 


. AICC members, “Unless we are able to counteract the 


menace of money, the Congress cannot become an instru- 
ment of social and economic advance. It might even 
tapidly degenerate and collapse." с _ 


The Congress governments at the Centre and in the : 


States have also the duty of investigating impartially and 


” 
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thoroughly the assets and liabilities and the sources of 
income ofall ministers, top officials, legislators. 
Lohia’s suggestion for a high-power commissiom of en- 
quiry merits serious consideration. 


Remove the Blot 


WITH the Government vacillating over scrapping 
the obnoxious deal with the Voice of America, it is only- 
to be éxpected that the self-appointed American lobby 
in this country should have become vociferous in support 
of this unwholesome transaction. Some sections have. 
gone so far as to suggest that to repudiate or even to 
make major changes in the.deal now will harden opinion 


in U.S. Congress against us and deprive us of the >. 


benefit of unending American bounty. 


The compaign of this lobby which is prepared to 
barter away national honour for a mess of pottage Наѕ 
been possible only because firstly the officials who con- 
cluded this shady deal evidently on their own initiative 
seem to‘have got away with it, and secondly the Goverp- 


. ment having accepted that the deal violates the national 


policy’ of non-alignment, is unwilling to take the logical 
step: of informing the U.S. that it does not feel bound by 
the so-called agreement. This is the lcast it can do to 
redeem national honour. 255. 
^- Tt is quite natural that the American Government 
should resist even: changes in the agrcement. That 


Government is trying to safeguard its own prestige. - 


By the same logic, our Government should have termi- 
flated the agreement the moment its objectionable terms 
came to be known. С ` 


‘According to reports, two top officials collaborated 
to bring off the deal without the knowledge of the Minis- 
ters concerned. From the Prime Minister's explanation 
before the Congress Parliamentary Party executive, it is 


evident that irregularities accompained the deal, which . 


did not get even the cabinet approval. What is the 
remedy in such.a situation ? "The officials concerned 
must be made to pay for acting against national policy 
and sentiment, and the shameful agreement they have 
managed. to force on. the country must be declared well 
and truly dead. : А 


‘As against the veiled threats about “political reper- 
cussions” in the U.S-of any move to modify or scrap the 
agreement, the impact of the deal in countries’ friendly 
to us, especially the non-aligned countries, has to be 
borne in mind. Already, considerable damage has beén 


done by the very announcement of the. agreement, and 


we have to act now to undo it. - 


The-Prime Minister is-known as much for his great 
courage as for his indecision. We hope that courage 
will prevail now. If a satellite country like Thailand can 
have the guts to refuse to be humiliated, why not we? 
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Just Demand. 


IT is surprising that the Government should, so, 
far have paid no heed to.the demand. of the All-India 
Newspaper Employees Federation for the appointment 
of a wage board to fix the rates of wages of newspaper 
employees other than working journalists. When the 
"Working Journalists’ Wage Board fixed rates for news- 
pàper employees in that category, the employers chal- 
lenged it successfully, one of their chief arguments being 
that to fix wages for one section alone would be to 
create unrest in the industry. They even shed a few 
tears over-the plight of the non-journalist employees. - 


- After the Supreme Court set aside the decisions ef 
the Wage Board, a Wage Committee composed -of offi- 
cials was set up; this body, while seeing the justice of the 
journalists’ claims, was hesitant to render justice. Any- 
how, some. kind of a wage structure was enforced. - 


m ES 


Almost from the time the Wage Board was set up, 
the demand for a decent wage structure for the other 
employees in the newspaper industry has beénin the air. 
It is a notorious fact that except in the case of two or 
three newspaper establishments in India, the wages of 
non-journalist employees bear no. relation to a decent 


"wage. In addition, wherever some attempt is made by 


employees to seek higher wages or D.A., victimisation 
begins. - 220% Srt | 


” 


Now the Newspaper Employees’ Federation has 
written to the Prime Minister-himself pleading that the 
wage freeze in the industry should be lifted and a board . 
set up to fix reasonable wages. Both Sri Nehru and | 
Sri Nanda have the duty of ensuring a fair deal for this 


Suffering section. 


Scientists Perspective 


The leading scientists who conferred in New Delhi 
early this week under the auspices of the Ministry of. 
Scientific Research and Cultural Affairs have proposed 
several' measures which if implemented faithfully will 
£o a long way in -putting scientific research on. a 


sound footing. 


` 


The scientists’ major recommendation is an -in- 
NewDelhi Skyline | 
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ж GEARING UP CONGRESS 


creased allotment of funds for research. They have also 
proposed a survey cammittee charged with the tasks of 
determining priorities and advising .the Government 
on .allocation of resources. Minister Kabir has said 


.the committee will have 21 members, including re- 
presentatives of major official agencies and non-ófficial 


organizations, nominees of universities and indepen- 
dent scientists.. The wisdom of setting up a committee 
of-this size is open to question. Although several official 
and non-official agencies and universities are vitally 
interested in scientific research there is no reason why 
they should all be représented on this committee. • It ` 
Should be possible to have a smaller committee which 
will enjoy the confidence of the many interests involved 
virtue of the integrity and competence of its mem- 
ers. 


^ The scientists have suggested that we should aim 
at raising the number of research personnel from the 
present figure of 15,000 to 30,000 in the next five years. 
This is not an impossible task but it is not easy either. 
Unless science education at all levels is strengthened it 
will be difficult to find competent persons in adequate ' 
numbers to take up serious research. Good scientific 
education alone will not ensure a -continuous supply 
of research personnel. To attract capable men research 
must be made economically attractive and useful for 
personaladvancement. Inthe recruitments to the higher 
echelons of the science services due recognition should 


“Ве given to the candidates’ actual achivement as establish- 


ed through research work. А country lacking in 


-a scientific potential cannot afford to let tragedies like 


that of Joseph to ‘be repeated. 


The ever-growing scientists’ pool is a constant 
reminder of the paradoxical situation under which scien- 
tific posts remain unfilled even as qualified personnel are 
unable to find jobs where their special skills can be put 
to best use. This is basically a result of lack of 
planning in the training and utilization of: scientists. 
The only sure solution of this problem is to start plan- 
ning straight away for the next five years or decade. 
The facilities for training at our institutions and assistance 
for training abroad should be arranged in such a way 
that those who have undergone training immediately 
find positions commensurate with their qualifications. - 


' Delhi, observers haye not failed to 
= note the Prime Minister's apprecia- 
ton of Mr. Khruschevs role in 
bringing about this detenté. Moscow 
too has reciprocated this apprecia- 
tion and it is known here that this 
has. been conveyed to the Prime 
Minister in a message from the 


THE signing of the Test Ban Treaty 
and the continuing reports of 

massive Chinese build-up on the 

Himalayan frontier provide the light 

and shade of New Delhi's monsoon- 

ish August. M 

' As expected, the reactions to the 


Test Ban Treaty in the Capital have - 


been almost enthusiastic, the Prime 
Minister himself setting the pace by 
characterising it as a step away from 
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the Cold War. The limitations of 
the present Treaty are not over- 
looked here, but the emphasis is being 
laid on the point that the Mos- 
cow Treaty marks an important land- 
mark in East-West relations, the 
first signs of which were available 
over the settlement of ‘the -Cuban 
crisis last October. i 

While the statesmanship of the 


West. is not underplayed in New 


- 


TS 


Soviet leader. The prominence given 
‘in the Soviet press to the Prime 
Minister's tribute of congratulations 
on the signing of the Agreement is, 
in fact, the reflection of the Soviet 
Government's warm appraisal of 
Nehru's role in the struggle for world 
peace. | 

The violent outbursts from Pek- 
ing against this momentous Agree- 
ment have of course not come as а” 


“surprise to. New Delhi, although it 
was not anticipated even by the 
- critics of China here that such ап 
open campaign of denunciation 
would be launched by.a power that 
angrily repudiates the charges of 
spoiling for world war. - 

In опе respèct the Chinese 
campaign against the Test Ban 
Treaty has helped New Delhi. 
Those particularly in the Communist 
` couBtries, who have so long had re- 
servations, about the Indian allega- 
Чоп of Peking's war-like designs, . 
are now expected to. comprehended 
the enormity of the Chinese position. 
If a Government can come out with 
such attacks on a universally-recog: 


nised measure for restricting nucléar ` 


war, it is quite on the cards for it to 
take resort {о arms as an instrument 
‘of politics: at least this much is ex- 
pected to be seen by (ће entire Com- 
munist world apart from those in 
: the West who still lean on the Chinese 
version of the Sino-Indian dispute. 
At the same time, the Chinese 
temper is regarded here as extremely 
ominous. Ít shows that the men 
in Peking are prepared to defy the 
conscience of the entire world in 


their crusadesof hatred against Mr. 


Khrushchev and his policy of peace. 
In other words there may possibly 
be no effective. deterrent once the 
mandarin Borapartists decide to 
launch military operations . „оп our. 
frontier, . 

. Та this respect the position seems 
to have deteriorated from what it 
was last year: the sudden cease'fire 
in November and the Peking decision 
to withdraw its army from the in- 


vaded territory were, 1t was estimated 


at the time, partly out of anxiety to - 
placate world.. opinion, more speci- 


fically to win support in thé Afro-: 
Asian countries as well as in the Com- . 


munist world. To an extent this 
strategy of Peking did work. But 


E there is no consideration for Pek-. 


ing this year—as demonstrated by 
ics reactions to the Test Вап Treaty— 


there might really be “no important ` 
- . influence holding China in the leash 


- in case of another armed attack on 
the Indian ‘frontiers in the coming 
months. 
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М EW Delhi is a little surprised. by 
the persistence of ` disbelief in 


the West about the Chinese” army . 


build-up on our northern frontier. 


The reports in the London - Press 


йсй doubting the authenticity 


of our warnings about the Chinese. 


build-up can hardly be düe to over- 
zealous approach to truth. Rather 
it is felt here that Britain with her 
n frankly- pro=China leanings in recent 
months—presumably trying to follow 
the traditional balance-of-power stra- 
tegy in-world alignments—is reluctant 
to accuse China of bellicosity. 
Another factor in this extraordi- 
-nary stand of the West vis-a-vis the 
Sino-Indian dispute is to be traced 
-to the dilemma that is harrassing 
both Britain and the USA over the 
: new Sino-Pak accord. To denounce 
Chinese warlike measures on 
frontier today demands at the the 


Pakistan's dangerous gamble іп 
‘joining hands with Peking against 
New ‘Delhi. It. appears from all 
available reports that neither London 


nor Washington is prepared to face- 


the reality and repudiaté- their mili- 
tary ally, Pakistan. 

It is understood that official point 
of view in Washington today is re- 
luctant to admit.that there might be 
a secret understanding between Pek- 
‘ing and Rawalpindi for any future 
military adventure. In fact, there is 


an attempt on the part of the State. 


Department to convey to -our re- 
presentatives that Mr. Bhutto’s 
` sabre-rattling—claiming. that, the 
biggest Asian. power would came to 
the aid of Pakistan in case of con- 
flict with India—is meant. ‘to 
divert attention from the precarious 
internal situation in Pakistan. The 
State Department . authorities per- 
sist in saying that there is an under- 
standable case for Pakistani fear at 


India’s building up its own defence, - 


although they concede that this is 
necessary in the context of the Chi- 
nese menace. 

‚ Washington experts ‘also discount 
any large-scale military operations 
on the part of China, basing thefn- 
selves on their-own intelligence data 


. Covering the entire perimeter from 
the Himalayas to Korea and Japan. - 
They however agree that there might. 


* be danger -of ‘localised armed intru- 
sions along the Indian frontiers. 
Against this, the New Delhi au- 
thorities rely on their own intelli- 
gence—which has been greatly im- 
proved since the debacle of last 
October—and point to such ominous 
developments ‘as the tour of the 
Chinese military officers in East 
Pakistan -along: our. frontier. This 


. in .East Bengal, 
-oùt of any sense of complacency on 


our. 


same time an open condemnation of 


indications, 


piece of information was itself avail: 
able to New Delhi nearly two Weeks - 
ago. 

Read in the - context of ‘the big 
Chinese build-up in the Chumbi 
bulge, ‘the danger of a blitzkreig, 
joining up’ the Chinese forces in 
Chumbi valley with Pakistani forces 
is not overlooked 


the basis of the Western reports dis- 
counting Chinese build-up on our 
frontier. b s 


* “ожо. ж. 


Te exhaustive report that ‘Sri 


R.K. Nehru has made- on return 
from his prolonged mission in-the 
Soviet Union and East Europe is 
being studied with care at the highest 
level. in New Delhi. It not only: 


` catalogues the possibility, of getting 


Substantial aid, both economic and 
military, from these countries, but 
also underlines the need for tackling 
public opinion in this part of the 


"World: with-regard to our policies. 


` A relieving feature noted by the 
External Affairs- Secretary . General 
is that in recent months—due largely 


to the open Sino-Soviet bzeach— | 


the Chinese propaganda offensive 
against India in these countries has 
suffered a бегібив set-back, while 
thanks to our efforts, although. belat- 
ed, in explaining our point of view 
through both official and. non-offi- 
cial agencies, the Indian case is not - 
only getting a hearing but is striking 


-a, sympathetic chord at many places. 


The misgivings. over.the Joint . Air.. 
Exercises and the. projected VOA 
deal have not completely subsided 
in these countries; at the same time, 


-the assurances given by. Sri’ Nehru 


about our continued adhererice to the 


‘policy of non-alignment have been 


taken seriously by the authorities in 
the. Communist world. : 

From this report along with other 
New Delhi is -now 
confident that the supply of defence 
equipment to India from the Com- 
munist countries is not likely to be 
retarded on grounds -of their ideolo- 
gical affinity with Peking. The suc- 
cess of the Bhoothalingam Mission 
is more or less admitted here. There 
is a possibility of more such missions 


being sent out to other . Communist --- 
Apart.from the ауаі- `` 


countries. 
ability of arms from these sources, 
there is the additional кыш of 
PH in rupee. 

uc on page nine 
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. THE dramatic announcement of 


the resignation by Sri. S.K. Patil 
and the equally sensational anti- 
climax following the’ Prime Minis- 


ter agreeing to retain him in the Ca- ' 


binet on Sri Patil’s own terms have 
highlighted a very serious imbalance 
in the political life of the country 
today. . 

Іп normal circumstances. there 
might have been nothing unusual 
in the Prime Minister asking a 
Minister to change his portfolio and 
then after getting his views on the 
subject, withdrawing his suggestion. 
Similar things have happened in the 
past. For instance, there was а 
mild flutter when Sri Manubhai 
Shah objected to taking over the port- 


` folio of international trade and de- 


layed his entry. into the Ministry for 
quite some days. Although at that 
time this too was regarded as unusual 


—since Sri Shah's appointment had. 


already been .announced Бу the 
President—no . major political signi- 


- ficance was attached to the episode. 


Important Pillar Р 

Sri Patil's case stands on an en- 
tirely different footing. For .one. 
thing, Sri Patil has a personal stand- 


- ing which cannot be ignored in the 


present political set-up. Right or 
wrong, he is known as an important 
pillar of what has come to be regard- 
ed as the Right wing of the Govern- 
ment. His Food portfolio apart, 
Sri Patil’s record as a Congressman 
shows. that he not only belongs to 
a particular trend but is himself. 
actually the boss of a strongly- 
entrenched faction in the Bombay 
Congress. - 

Never known to have made any 
major contribution. to Congress 
ideology, Sri Patil has been a strong- 
arm political leader, specialising in 
the technique, fair or foul, of cap- 
turing an organisation or rigging up 
a campaign whether for winning 
an election or for ousting a rival. 
The fame on which his political in- 
fluence mainly rests is derived from 
the fact that he is a star collector -of 
funds from Big Money, uninhibited 
by any consideration or ,scruple 
with regard to the purity of the 
source. He is an excellent go-getter 
in enlisting electoral support, not 
so much by any sweeping campaign 
of political education as by spread- 


- ing a network of agents and factions 


commanding considerable pocket 
votes based on varied considerations 
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Е Ап Ominous Portent : 


E 


of caste, creed, community, financial 
obligation or other forms of reco- 
gnised pressure. . i 


Organisational Technique 

It is an eloquent’ commentary 
on the present temper of the- Con- 
gress leadership that a personality 
unburdened by any qualities.of states- 
manship should be holding a key 
post in the: Central Cabinet. 
it may be worth remembering that 
when Sri Patil came to the Cabinet 
in 1957, it was widely said that one 
of his sponsors was Shri Krishna 
Menon himself, in organising whose 
election сашраірп- іп Bombay 
m Patil. played a very important 
Tole. . А 

Even at that time there was no 
illusion in anyone’s mind that Sri 
Patil 
than what he does today. Yet, by 
the sheer weight ‘of his organisa- 


` tional technique, he could muster 


the support not only of the groups 
known to be attached to the vested 
interests but of a fairly substantial 
section of those who are known to 
be progressive. This shows that, 
so far as mastering the technique.of 


party .organisation or.-of election: 


compaign is concerned, the Left 


_inside the Congress has always been 
in a pathetic position, depending, 


to a large measure, on enlisting this 


'or that expert to carry out.the day- 


to-day compulsions of parliamentary 
government. | | 

In оле sphere, however, Sri Patil 
holds a significant political position.. 
The climax of that came in 1960 
when Sri Patil visited America and 
became Washington’s Best Man for 
India for that period. This trophy 
has been held -successively Бу Sri 
Т.Т. Krishnamachari, Sri Morarji 
Desai and Sri S.K. Patil. Of these, 
it will perhaps be fair to regard Sri 
Morarji Desai as a conservative by 
nature than an  America-Firster. 
Sri Patil’s or for the matter of-that 
Sri Т.Т. Krishnamachari's moorings 
are more unorthodox. . Sri Krishna- 


And. 


represented anything more 


"by NAGARIUN 


machafi, for instance, was doling out 
socialist pearls of wisdom in the 
months preceding the last gerieral 
elections, presumably to attract, the 
attention of the high-ups who matter, 


-ať thè ‘same: time raising hopes 
` among the middle-class voters in his 


constituency. Here too, it is in- 
teresting to note that one of the chief 
sponsors of Sri Krishnamachari's 
come-back to the Cabinet last year 
was Sri Krishna Menon himself 
although it did not take more than 
а few months for every one to see that 
having gained re-admission into the · 
Cabinet club, Sri Krishnamachari did 
not find it necessary to retain his 
fidelity to Sri Menon or his ideas.. 


TTK and Patil 
In certain respects, Sri Patil and 


-Sri Krishnamachari have much in 


common. Apart from their capacity 
to gang up with -any political 
groups they might find -useful to fur-- 
ther their personal line, it is interest- 
ing to know that both of them have 
caught the eye of the State Depart- 
ment in different. ways—Sri Patil. 
through his PL-480 deals and T.T.K. 


. through selling the joint air exercises. . 


But there is a difference between 
Sri Patil’s technique and that of 
Sri Krishnamachari. - T.T.K. relies 
mostly on the mobilisation of ICS 
talent through their wide network 
in. the sprawling’ bureaucracy, to 
form the nucleus for his political ad- 
vance. In the case of Sri Patil too, 
the reliance on a loyal brand оѓ. 


Secretaries is no doubt to be noted. 


But’in the final analysis, Sri Patil 
sticks to the good old line of having 
the enlisted -support of a well-knit 
group. of what may be called the 
toughmen at different levels of the 
Congress hierarchy. — . 

Perhaps in the uncertain days to 
come, both these personalities will 
try to win greater power by dictating- 
terms to the man who may succeed 
Nehru. For, a leader of the go- 


-verament in India has to depend on 
the.loyalty of.the bureaucracy as 


ә 


well as on the support of the strong 
corps of the Congress organisation’ 
If T.T.K. could provide the ICS 
steel-frame, Patil could supply the 
steel-frame in the Congress  orga- 
nisation. At the same time, both 
enjoy the confidence of a consider- 
able section of High Finance. They 
themselves may not be the ‘man- 
eaters’, but they are not the enemies _ 
or the tamers of “man-eaters”: 
Rather, they hope to live under the 
banyan-tree protection of some of 
the man-eaters themselves. 


Sugar Barons 


Sri Patil as Food Minister is 
impressive, if one could judge him 
by the flamboyant performance he 
can always put up in Parliament. 
Perhaps there has been no Food 
Minister who could talk, declaim 
and thunder so devastatingly with 
so little of substance as Sri Patil. 
Sri Ajit Prasad Jain had to go for 
being soft to the sugar barons. 
With a more pronounced bias for 
the’ same barons and offering less 
to the public, Sri Patil not only 
does not quit but makes the Prime 
Minister agree to retain him. The 
difference between the two cases is 
the measure of difference in the-ex- 
tent of confidence that each com- 
mands. among those who have made 
money through food. ` - 

The appalling record in agricul- 
tural production under the Food 
Minister's dispensation blows sky- 
high the myth of Sri Patil’s “dyna- 
mism". The only dynamism that 
he һа$° shown is in getting P.L.-480 
‘bounties and in fighting the warn- 
ings of the Planning Commission. 
Quite a candid devotee of laissez 
. faire, Sri Patil would not tolerate the 
reasonable controls that the minimum 
of planning demands, not to speak 
of accepting the Asoka Mehta Com- 
mittee recommendation for natio- 


nalisation of the food grains trade.. 


Whether in the matter of zonal con- . 
trol, or the fixing of prices, or making 
use of cooperatives in the matter of 
distribution or going in for ration- 
ing, Sri Patil is not bothered with 
new-fangled ideas of planning and 
social good: to him free trade is 
almost an article of faith. The price 
rise disturbs the peace, of other 
Ministers—at least as a deterrent to 
getting votes.at the next elections. 
Only one man in the Government 
has shown the least.concera, and he 
happens to hold the portfolio which 


8 


provides the key for controlling pri- 
ces in our economy. ·' 

The climax in this political bohe- 
mianism cathe when Sri Patil 
reportedly assured the traders that 
the D.LR. curbs and, penalties 
would not touch them. Of course, 
the time-honoured excuse of “тпі5- 
reporting” of the Food Minister’s 
utterance has been notified, but a 
public getting accustomed to Govern- 
ment patronage of black market, 
takes it with the same grain of cynic- 
ism with which it treats "official con- 
tradictions" of ministerial indis- 
cretions detecte after the наше) is 


‚ done. 


With such a record and pronoun- 


ced political predilections, Sri Patil's: 


threat to quit the Cabinet and gett- 
ing his way by such a manoeuvre 
has: raised disturbing questions in 
many minds. The fact that the 
Prime Minister had to give in twice 
after asking the Minister, first in- 
formally and then officially, to give 
up the important 
view of serious differences in tackling 


this burning question of food—shows : 


the power of the forces ranged be- 
hind Sri Patil’s stand. And in terms 
of national eminence, Sri Nehru is 
no Macmillan as the Prime Minis- 
ter. 


Threat to Policies 

The episode has been widely іп- 
terpreted as a sign of the powerful 
accretion in’ strength for the lobby 


.to which Sri Patil belongs and of 


which he is one of the leading lights. 
Despite the fact that the Food Minis- 
ter’s unpopularity has undoubtedly 
gone up, his determination to hold 
on to it is inspired by the awareness 
that any aspersion, direct or indirect, 
on his competence or any discredit 
to his standing would be regarded 
as a blow to the Right. In con- 
trast to the manner in which Sri 
Krishna Menon -and Sri , Malaviya 
had to quit the Cabinet, Sri Patil’s 
counter-offensive to the Prime Minis- 
ter’s suggestion for giving up the 
Food portfolio is extremely signi- 
ficant. It shows the strength of 
the Right in the Congress hierarchy 
as against the weakness of the Left. 
This disturbance in the balance of 
forces at the highest level of govern- 
ment may well threaten the very 
future of the basic policies associated 
with the present government—name- 
ly, non-alignment abroad. and plann- 
ing .at home. 


portfolio—in* 


- with so many difficulties, 


An accepted tenet of the Nehru 
leadership has so long. been the need 
to keep the Right and the Left onan 
even keel, with the Prime Minister 
himself commanding at the helm. 
It is in this way that all the forward- 
looking measures of the present 
Government actually - evolved. In 
fact, none of these practically got 
through by a mere majority vote in- 
side the Cabinet; rather 
amounted to a vote of confidence in 
Sri Nehru by his colleagues. ' Under 
the circumstances, the tactics of the 
Right until recently was to try to 
sctuttle an accepted policy in the 
sphere of implementation rather than 
oppose the policy itself. The signi- 


ficance of the Patil episode lies in, 


the fact that at the stage of policy- 
making itself an accredited leader 
of the Right has not hesitated to 
stand up to the Prime Minister, and 
has actually got away with it. Once 
this is recognized, it becomes clear 
that the absolute hold of the Nehru 
leadership over his own team has 
weakened. In other words, this 
means that the main lever of advance 


in the present regime gets weakened . 


to the advantage of powerful vested 
interests. - 

Test. for Nehru ` 

It is in this context that the Patil 

episode is really a commentary on 
the role of Sri Nehru himself. It is 
not а тпеге case of the Prime Minister 
being unable to make up his mind. 
It presages the possibility of the en- 
trenched Right in the Government 
having its own way, defying the 
Nehru leadership, or making it 
capitulate to its dictates. The time 
has come for Sri Nehru to stand up 
for the policies which he has himself 
enunciated. Any -surrender ог 
compromise at this crucial stage will 
not only bring new strength to the 
arm of the Right but make him the 
protector of the Right's interests. 
There have been occasions in his- 
tory when the enunciators of mo- 
mentous policies had themselves to 
stand up with bare arms to defend 
their policies rather than leave them 
to be defended by their followers.. 


It is understood -that leaders at - 


the highest level advised the Prime 
Minister that to get Sri Patil to resign 
now would amount fo precipitat- 
ing a ‘crisis’ which the nation, beset 
can ill- 
afford to face at the moment: The 
flaw in this line of reasoning lies in 
(CORE on page 22) 
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Kashmir: Partition Moves « 


by Оов DIPLOMATIC CORRESPONDENT 


HE China-Pakistan. compact 

against India is now an establish- 
"ed fact. Pakistan Foreign Minis- 
ter Bhutto's disclosure that China 
will leap to the defence of that coun- 
try in the event of an assault from 
India has.brought- unmistakable evi- 
dence of the understanding arrived 
at between the two powers. India 
has not been taken by surprise by 
this queer power alignment. Pakis- 
tan's hate against India and China's 
political adventurism. have com- 


bined into one common aim of see- ` 


ing their adversary weakened and 
isolated. . 

One of the compelling réasons 
"for Pakistan's entering into military 
partnership with the U.S.A., nine 
years ago, was to strengthen itself 
vis-a-vis India and, thus, bargain 


. advantageously over Kashmir. 
Pakistan’s design has remained un- 
changed: only the instrument - 


it is choosing now to fulfil 
different. This - impermanence in 
the power alignments of Pakistan is 
a measure of its desperation as 
also of its dare-devil diplomacy. 


That makes its alliance with China , 


Sinister. 


That the compact between the- 


two anti-India powers is loaded 
with dynamite, which they may ex- 


‚ plode any time, is also now obvious. 


The renewed massive concentration 
of Chinese troops on India's fron- 
tiers and Pakistan's. build-up in 


its- eastern and western wings estab- 
Б 


lish this fact. 


- Demarcating Border ` n 


` China and Pakistan appear to 
have arrived at an understanding 
against India late in 1962 when they 


‘started . discussing the question of 


alignment of the boundary between 
Sinkiang (China) and the Pakistan- 
held part of the Indian territory. in 
Jammu & Kashmir. Barely 
hours after Sri Swaran Singh, India's 
Railway Minister, had arrived in 
Rawalpindi to talk about Kashmir 
with the Pakistan Foreign Minister, 
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it is. 


some ` 


China and Pakistan announced that 
they had arrived at an agreement, 
in principle, on the alignment of the 


' border of the illegally-occupied area 
The . 


of Kashmir with Sinkiang. 
significance of the time the two 


powers chose to announce the agree- ` 


ment was lost on no one. І 

India was then in а different posi- 
tion as a result of China's aggres- 
sion; the U.S.A. and the U.K. were 
putting pressure on Indian leaders 
to compose their differences with 
Pakistan .оуег Kashmir. It was ап 
irony~of ‘circumstance to see India 


being sought to be coerced both by . 


China-Pakistan alliance as well as. 
by Western -countries. 

The agreement signed between 
China and Pakistan over the border 
alignments, announced on March 
2, 1963, made interesting reading. 
According to the terms of this agree- 
ment, Pakistan had ceded to China 
from Kashmir and south of the tra- 
ditional frontier about 2,700 square 
miles of Indian territory. The tra- 
ditional boundary of Kashniir, west 
of the Karakoram Pass, had been 
shown -on all Indian maps running 
along the watershed dividing the tri- 
butaries of the Yarkand .river and 
those of the.Hunza river. It lies 
along the Kilik, Mintaka, Karchanai, 


‘Parpik and Khunjerale: Passes. It 


then crosses the Shaksgam river and 
lies along the Aghil mountains, pass- 
ing across the Aghil Marpo and 
Shaksgam Passes, to the Karakoram 
Pass. Тһе” Sino-Pakistan agree- 
ment did not bind the parties to 


- delimit the. boundary on this basis. 
"Bakshi's Warning 


The Kashmir Premier, Bakshi 
Ghulam Mohammad has been warn- 


ing the country that there is more in 


the Sino-Pakistan agreement than 


meets the eye. He has exhumed those . 


of its important clauses .which lie 
buried deep under the cloak of sec- 
тесу.. He has said that the two par- 
ties have arrived into an agreement 
to parcel out the territories of the 


Jammu & Kashmir , State between 
emselves: Ladakh, Doda and. 
Kishtawar going to China and the 
Valley and the ‘rest, of Kashmir to 
Pakistan. . | 
This, if true, is a sinister plot to 
caputre Kashmir and divide its booty 
between the two invaders. 
The parcelling out of Kashmir 
territories between India and Pakis- 
tan has been suggested by interested 


. powers times without number. ‘This 


time a third party—China—appears 
to have arrived on the scene, pushing 
India completely out of the picture. 


Dixon Plan Е 
The idea of- Kashmir’ partition 


. Was first mooted by the U.N. Media- ` ` 


tor, Sir Owen Dixon, in his report 
to the Security Council on Septem- 
ber 15, 1950. Не suggested that 
aréas of Jammu & Kashmir State 
certain to vote for India, and those 
certain to vote for Pakistan be allotted _ 
accordingly; and the plebiscite be 
confined to the. “uncertain area". - 
The uncertain area, according 
to Sir Owen Dixon, appeared to be 
the Valley of Kashmir and “perhaps 
some adjacent area". Sir Owen | 
said in his report that the partition 
of the whole State between the two 
countries was an obvious alternative.’ 
The U.N. Mediator’s ` partition 
scheme was opposed by the Kashmir 
ruling party, the National Confe- 
rence. - Foremost in opposition 
was the then State Premier, Sheikh 


` Abdullah. The Dixon Report, the 


National Conference stated in a reso- 
lution, contemplated the dismember- - 
ment of the State to which it is totally 
opposed. “The territorial integrity 
of the State must remain inviolate 
and in determining their future, 
the unity and the organic homoge- 
neity of the people should not be 
broken into artificial compartments.” 
The Dixon plan of partition has 
since been presented to India and 
Pakistan by “Western Powers in one 
Shape or another. А novel sugges- 
tion was reported to have been 
made by John Foster Dulles during 
his visit to the sub-continent in May 
1953. He suggested that the Pakis- 
tan-occupied areas of Kashmir 
be detached. from the. State and 
incorporated with Pakistan, Jammu 
and. - Ladakh (Hindu and Bud-. 
dhist majority areas respectively) 
be given over to India, and that the 
“controversial” valley of Kashmir 
be declared independent under U.N. 
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development 


Over eighty per cent of the schemes 
~ in the Third Five Year Plan аге ап 

essential part of defence and the rest 
ofthe Plan is also indirectly . `- 


. concerned with it. | ў 32 е 


The Plan is now well geared to i 
quicken industrial development and E 
strengthen the sinews.of defence. 


Production of steel and machine 

tools, minerals and raw materials has 
.been stepped uo. The capacity of © _. 
engineering and allied industties will 

be utilised to the fullest. | 1 


2. Planned development is the very basis 

~ of defence. By implementing the: 
Plan with greater speed and efficiency, | 
you build up defence and truly — dc Me 
strengthen India. 2 
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aegis. New York Times repor- 
ting this development even pub- 
lished the map of Kashmir showing 
the areas partitioned correspondingly. 

This pet Amevican solution of the 
Kashmir problem has been offered 
to India from time to time. During 
the récent India-Pakistan talks the 


British and the American govern-. 


ments were reported to have expres- 
sed themselves in favour of this 
plan with the difference that this 
time the independence of the valley 
was ‚called “internationalising” the 
valley. . 
During these talks, Pakistan came 
out with a fantastic claim demand- 
ing almost the whole of the Jammu 
& Kashmir State. Its claim embrac- 
ed the Kashmir Valley, the entire 
Chenab basin and even Ladakh. Ac- 
cording to this scheme, Pakistan 
would grab all except 3,000 square 
miles of the State’s total area of 
85,000 square miles! d 


Pakistani Claim 

India's offer of making adjust- 
ments on the existing cease-fire line 
would have given Pakistan an area 
of 32,000 to 34,000 square miles of 
which 30,000 square miles it has 
illegally occupied after its invasion 
in 1947. B 

India told Pakistan that it want- 
ed а‘ political solution devoid 
religious considerations. It 
suggested territorial adjustments in- 
volving minimum disturbances of 
population and least economic dislo- 
cation and administrative inconve- 
nience. These formed the principles 
of the suggestions advanced by 
Sri ` Swaran Singh during the 
series of Indo-Pak talks on Kashmir. 

Pakistan, on the contrary, wanted 
a Solution of Kashmir to take into 
account the composition of popula- 
tion, its strategic and economic 
interests, control of rivers allotted 
to it under the Indus Water Treaty. 
Pakistan’s claim to the Chenab 
basin was rejected by India on the 
ground that the interests of Pakis- 
tan in Chenab waters had already- 
been protected. under the Indus 
Water Treaty. A further territorial 
readjustment was not called for. 
Similarly, the claim to the Valley 
for its being a Muslim area was 
rejected for it constituted an irra- 
tional demand violating the secular 
basis of India’s constituted. The 
demand for Ladakh was, obviously, 
too ridiculous to be entertained se- 
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riously. , 

The Western Powers, particularly 
the U.S.A., were also reported to 
have advanced their* proposals for 
the solution of Kashmir. Parti- 
tion of Kashmir seemed to be the 
common ' feature of these plans. 
New York Times reported that the 
partitioning of the Valley north-west 
of Srinagar, leaving Srinagar in 
Indian hands, was unofficially des- 
спрей as the U.S. idea of a “most 
feasible solution” of the Kashmir 
question. 

Obviously, one of the principal 
aims of the U.S. is to help Pakistan— 
its military junior—get as much 
territory from Kashmir as it- can. 
The widely-noticed USIS release on 
Kashmir (December 1962) had gone 
to the length of admitting that Pakis- 
tan had “strong, traditional, econo- 
mic, legal and religious ties with the 
fabled valley of Kashmir". The 
USIS hand-out did not say a word 
about India’s bonds with Kashmir, 
the basis of which has not been 
challenged even by the Security Coun- 
cil. 

` Apparently, the USA does not 
want India to lose to Pakistan the 
entire Valley of Kashmir. The 
Americans are shrewd enough to 
understand that India’s defence of 
Ladakh without its Srinagar base is 
meaningless. 

The British appear to have press- 
ed their case more mulishly. 


Pakistan has made it abundantly 
clear that a partition plan will not 
be acceptable to it if it does not 
recognise its claims to the entire 
Valley of Kashmir. The basis for 
advancing this claim was provided by 
Dawn in an editorial comment: 
“If there has to be a territorial ad- 
justment according to which Pakis- 
tan is expected to agree to allow parts 
of the State to remain with India it 
can-be only on the basis of the prin- 
ciple to which Pakistan owes its own 
existence. In other words, conti- 
guous Muslim-majority areas of the 
State taken district-wise or tehsil- 
wise or in accordance with some 
other suitable form must be demar- 
cated and all such areas must be 
freed from Indian occupation and 
merged with Pakistan." 

Pakistan's strategy, in the event 
of a refusal of its demand, is spelled 
out by this paper in very challenging 
tones: “Should Pakistan's allies 
refuse to see reason, very far-reach- 
ing changes are expected to take 
place." 

Sino-Pakistan entente is Pakis- 
tan's answer to India's inability to 
meet its claim over Kashmir. This 
is the change contemplated by Dawn 
and effected by Pakistan's rulers. No 
one in India is surprised over this 
frog-leap in Pakistan's power align- 
ment for there is one factor common 
to China and Pakistan, and that is 
unscrupulous opportunism. ` 


м 


Test Ban Treaty 


Its Political and Legal Aspects 


[HE United States; the Soviet Uni-. 
on and the U.K. signed on August 
5, 1963 a limited draft treaty banning 
nuclear tests in the atmosphere, outer 
space, and under water. It represents 
a historic event both in the cold 
war struggle and from the point of 
view of human welfare. Leaders of 
the world have hailed the event in 
uninhibited terms. But to assess 
its implications corréctly one must 
view it from the contextual as well 
as constitutional angles. . 
^ One of the most unseen termino- 
logical changes in recent literature 
on international politics has been the 
elimination of capitals in cold war. 
Cold war today is a many-splen- 


by RAHMATULLAH KHAN 


doured phenomenon. The Russians 
have their own cold war with the 
Chinese. The French likewise are 
waging one with the Anglo-Saxons 
and so are the Arabs and th. Jews. So 
much so thai with the fragmentation 
of cold-war fronts, much-of modern 
diplomacy has become increasingly 
complicated and it is almost impos- 
sible to disentangle any single event 
from this tangled skein of interna- 
tional politics and assess it on its own 
merits. For, any move on one front 
would have repercussions on the 
other—or would have been designed 
to have some. 

The nuclear Test Ban Treaty 
between the Western and the Soviet 
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blocs, therefore, must be viewed 
aS a move designed to. or likely to, 
have effects on the other cold war 
fronts, that is the Sino-Soviet and 
the Franco-Anglo-Saxon cold wars, 
though the same cannot be said of 
the Middle Eastern front. 


The recent failure of ideological 
talks between the Soviet: Union and 
China is a.clear indication that the 
two tombatants have hardened their 
positions. "Тһе Soviet Union moves 
towards the Western-camp to vindi- 
cate its stand that world communism 
can be brought about by peaceful 
coexistence alone: And China 
prepares for yet another attack on 
India to prove that local wars do 
not necessarily escalate into a nuc- 
lear holocaust. 


Also, it might be remembered, f 
and, 


there were similar sacrifices 
scapegoats when the cold war bet- 
ween France and the Anglo-Saxon 
powers took a serious turn. The 
French veto on British entry into the 
Common _Market resulted in Ameri- 
can overtures towards the Soviet 
Union and the other NATO allies. 
U.S. offer of a multi-lateral con- 
trol of NATO. nuclear force, Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s goodwill tour of 
European countries excluding signi- 
ficantly France, and the new “Stra- 
tegy of Peace" are all pointers ‘to 
this direction. 


Cold war diplomacy apart, the 
treaty has deeper significance. It 
symbolizes the realization on the 
part of the two super-powers that 
the arms race could well be frozen 
to the present technological develop- 
ment. Nuclear tests, as is well 
known, aim at the perfection of the 
present technique of production and, 
also, further development of more 
destructive weaponry. 


Overkill Capacity 


Having almost perfected the pro- 
duction technique any future tests 
would inevitably have aimed at a 
clear breakthrough. The Treaty, 
thus, prohibits further probe into 
the destructive capacity of the atom. 
It virtually puts a stop to arms 
race in nuclear weapons. For it is 
an open secret that the two super- 
powers possess enough nuclear bo- 
mbs to destroy each other twice 
over that is, to employ a disarma- 
ment jargon, the overkill capacity. 
The production of more would be 
pointless. Only if the production 
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ceases, can these powers divert 
their energies towards domestic. eco- 
nomies and peaceful competition. 


This leads us to the problem of 
destroying the existing stockpiles. 
The French Governmerit contends 
that it would sign the Treaty only 
when the existing stockpiles are 
destroyed. The Peking Govern- 
ment has also taken the same 
view. It is perfectly natural that 
these two powers should take objec- 
tion to the Treaty. France has a 
long way to go to produce a megaton 
bomb and China has been trying 
frantically to enter the nuclear club. 
But one thing is clear: the G-eat 
Powers are not going to destroy the 
existing stockpiles until the threat 
of surprise attack is completely eli- 
minated. There are definite indica- 
tions fhat the Great Powers are al- 
ready thinking in these terms, Тһе 
recent agreement on the ‘hot line 
is an indicator of this mood. 


Constitutional Aspect 


The constitutional aspect of the 
Treaty remains to be examined. 
Much has been made out of the ter- 
minology of Art. I of the Treaty 


"which not only speaks of nuciear 


tests but also of all-explosions. The 
American press has been spreading 
a rather panicky view that the Treaty 
prohibits not only “tests” of nuclear 
weapons but also all “use” of them. 
It is to be pointed out that the bombs 
are used only in wars and everybody 


with the barest knowledge of the: 


laws of war is aware that, legally 
speaking the use of nuclear weapons 
in war runs counter to the established 
principles of the rules of war pertain- 
ing to the combatants, proportion- 
ality and. objectives (vide Nagendra 
Singh, Nuclear Weapons and Interna- 
tional Law, 1959). 


All that the three Big Powers 
purport to do, in the present Treaty, 
is to renounce their right of 
legality to test-explode the nuclear 
devices. The Treaty cannot be 
interpreted to mean that the Big 
Powers renounce a right which they 
never possessed. 


The greater loophole from the 
constitutional point of view lies 
in Art. IV of the treaty. The signa- 
tory state is given, under this provi- 
sion,- the right to withdraw .with a 
3-month notice in advance “if it 
decides that extraordinary events, 
related to the subject matter of this 


Treaty, have jeopardised the supreme 
interests of its country”. 


Needless to point out, even with- 
out such a provision, the States 
would have had a right to withdraw 
under the famous rebus sic stantibus 
rule of international law. What 
matters, however, is the time factor. 
The three- month пойсе is woefully 
short of the conventionally estab- 
lished practice’ of treaty law. It 
provides too short a time for tempers 
to cool. It encourages irresponsible 
behaviour among the signatories, 
in that, a member State can prepare 
first for a.series of tests, raise issues 
of national honour, and then give 
this Short notice. 


First Steps 


Theoretically, the Soviet Union 
can withdraw tomorrow if France 
resumes tests and so can the Western 
Powers in case the Chinese test one 
in the future. One can only hope 
that, first, the French would not do 


rt ee 


"s 


So and second, even if they do, ° 


the three Big Powers would not.take 
it as upsetting the balance of terror, 
on which the Treaty is based. 


Viewed in this politico-legal back- 
drop, the Test Ban treaty emerges 
as the last ladder on the arms spiral 
but only the first step towards the 
outlawry of the cold war among the : 
Super powers. The nuclear sword 


of Damocles hangs over our heads . 


still, only the pleasure of sharpening 
it periodically has been abando- 
ned. . 
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НЕ world’s attention is focussed 

on the British Conservative Party 
about its selection of a new leader, 
who may succeed Harold Macmil- 
lan as Premier. A review of the 
successive leadership of the Conser- 
vative Party in the present century 
shows that the process has few 
parallels in.the struggle for power 
that goes on within democratic. 
political organizations. · 


Usually, the monarch, after con- 
sultations with the elders of the Party, 
sends for the person to become the 
Prime Minister, who would be elect- 
ed later by the Party as leader. The 
most striking fact, of course, is that 
each leader has been elected by ac- 
clamation; no ballot or any formal 
contest of any kind has taken place. 
Indeed, except in the case of the elec- 
tion of Bonar Law in 1911, no 
other possible contenders have been 
canvassed. So the strange process 
of the Conservatives was described 
by Captain Pretyman MP when he 
declared “Great leaders of parties 
are not elected, they are evolved. . . 
І think it will be a bad day (when 
we)... have solemnly to meet to 
elect a leader. The leader is there 
and we all know it when he is there". 


Sharp Struggle 


In July 1902, Salisbury resigned ` 


and two days later King Edwa-d ҮП 
called A.J. Balfour to head the Go- 
vernment and he was elected Leader 
of the Party; later, when Balfour 
resigned іп 1911, as the Party 
was in opposition, leadership of the 
whole party was left vacant. For 
the leadership in the Commons 


only, there loomed the prospect of. 


a sharp struggle and support seemed 
fairly divided between the two lead- 
ing contenders, Walter Long and 
Austen Chamberlain. They agreed 
on a compromise in favour of Bonar 
Law. The fact that Bonar Law was 
not made leader of the whole Party 
even after he took a senior Cabinet 
post in the War Coalition would ap- 
pear to confirm the principle that the 
Leader of the Party is elected only. 
after he has been called to the office 
of Prime Minister. 


In March 1921, while the Conser- 
vatives were still in the Lloyd George 
Coalition, Bonar Law was forced on 
grounds of ill-health to resign а5 
leader of the Conservative Party in 
the Commons. Austen Chamber- 
lain was acclaimed leader. After 
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HOW TORIES СЕТ 


THEIR LEADER 


Chamberlain resigned on October 
19, 1922, Bonar Law was re-elected 
leader of the Conservative Party on 
October 23, and on the same day he 
kissed hands as the new Prime Minis- 
ter. 


This is the only occasion in the | 


history of the Conservative leader- 
ship in the present century on which 
the títle leader of the Party' has been 
conferred on anyone before he has 
become Prime Minister. This meet- 
ing is also interesting, as for the first 
time a meeting to elect a new-leader 
was open not only to all Conservative 
members of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment but also to all prospective Con- 
servative candidates. 

On Мау 20, 1923, Bonar Law 
resigned for health reasons. The 
King did discuss the issue with a 
number of his Privy Councillors in- 
cluding, among others, Lord Salis- 
bury, the Lord President of the Coun- 
cil and Lord Balfour. The latter 
urged that Baldwin should be ap- 
pointed for one overriding reason: 
the Prime Minister ought to be in 
the House of Commons. The King 


- decided on the strength of his advice, 


and in conformity with bis personal 
judgment, to send for Baldwin on 
May 22, 1923. Six days alter be 
became Prime Minister, Stanley 
Baldwin was elected Party-leader by 
acclamation. 


Churchill's Emergence 

On May, 28, 1937, Baldwin 
resigned and Neville Chamberlain 
became Premier on the same day. 


. Three days after the Party meeting 


was held to confer on him the leader- 
ship. Winston Churchill is the 
seventh leader of the Conservative 
Party since Disraeli. On May 10, 
1940, Winston Churchill became the 
Premier. For the first time a Con- 
servative М.Р. became P.ime Minis- 
ter without automatically assuming 
the office of the leader of the Party. 
The leadership of the Party was for- 


by К. VEERATHAPPA 


mally transferred to Churchill only 
on November 9, 1940. 

Winston Churchill resigned on 
April 5, 1955,-and Anthony Eden 
became Pime Minister on April 
6, 1955. The press pointed out that 
the time-lag between Sir Winston 
Churchill’s resignation and the 
appointment of Sir Anthony Eden 
as Prime Minister indicated that 
under the tradition of the British 
Constitution, the appointment of a 
new Prime Minister is the sole pre- 
rogative of the Sovereign, who is 
under no obligation to consult a 
retiring Prime Minister about his 
successor or may consult any one 
he or she chooses. 

Only on April 21, 1955, Anthony 
Eden was elected leader of the Con- 
servative Party. Anthony Eden re- 
signed on January 9, 1957. After 
consultations during the morning 
of January 10, 1957, with Sir Win- 
ston Churchill and Lord Salisbury 
“who paid separate visits to Buc- 


‚ kingham Place—the Queen sent for 


Mr. Harold Macmillan, who became 
Premier. The- leadership of Ше 
Conservative Party was conferred 
on him only on January 22, 1957. 


Хо Time-limit 

The position of the Conservative 
leader, especially when he is Prime 
Minister, looks impregnable. His 
tenure of party office is subject to 
no time-limit or need for re-election 
and he is solely responsible for party 
policy. | 

Despite these wide powers, 
the blunt historical fact remains. 
Among the eight leaders of the Party 
in the present century, onlv two, 
Salisbury and Stanley Baldwin, seem 
to have been entirely free to choose 
the moment of their departure. Bo- 
nar Law resigned when he was dying 
of cancer. б 

The remaining five, even the 
Great Churchill, yielded in the end 
to pressure to go. What Disraeli 
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said in 1873 is equally true of hiş 
successors. He said: “The fact is 
that the Conservative Party can get 
rid of my services whenever they give 
me the intimation that they so desire." 
The intimation is not given- by 
-any formal machinery: Neville 
-Chamberlain ^was the only Tory 
Prime Minister of the century who 
was forced out by ал ореп vote after 
the ‘Norway fiasco in 1940. Lord 
Avon (Anthony Eden) too gave up 
Premiership after the Suez crisis. 
Both Neville Chamberlain and An- 
thony Eden paid for their failure. 


Rumbling Insurrection | е 
History suggests that а modèrn 
Tory leader can count on utter 
loyalty: during a crisis but has to 
expect tumbling insurrection if he 
fails to resolve it. Apart from. 
failure, a leader may also be driven- 
out if he clashes with the Party ‘over 


what is sometimés called “а great - 


question of principle”, that seems to 
Tory MPs to affect "adversely. their 
chances of complete electoral success 
as in 1922. 


In some ways, Macmillan's posi- 


tion at present 1s closely parallel to ` 


thai of Balfour m 1911. Balfour's 
position had been greatly weakened 
by the struggle between the die- 
hards and the moderates within the 
Tory Party over Mr. Asquith’s Parlia- 
ment Bill. Balfour and the mode- 


rates won a narrow victory, but dis- ` 
content with his leadership was wide- , 


spread. He resigned on November 


8, 1911, and the decisive factor was ` 


that he preferred. not to reniain in 
leadership once Tory discontent, 
although not yet open, had never- 
theless reached uncomfortable pro- 
portions. In the present state of 
Tory discontent, Mr. Macmillan’s 


own personal wishes would seem - 


likely to be the dominant factor. 

. Present currents of Conservative 
Party opinion in- and outside- West- 
minster are serving and may increas- 
‘ingly serve; to direct. attention to 
the method of evolving the Party 
leader. The point is that sincé 1945 
the character and composition of the 
Party have changed with the times 
and these changes have already pro- 
duced, or may produce, need for 
new machinery or new methods of 
Party management. The question 
arises whether, in choosing. Mr 
Macmillan’s successor, the Parlia- 
mentary Party or the Party in the 
country will be content with the pro- 


- 
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- Macmillan 


cedure that operated when Mr. 
succeeded ' 
Eden during the Suez crisis and its 
aftermath early in 1957. 

Inevitably the Conservatives in 
the Commons believe that they must 
have the supreme voice in deciding 


who is to lead. Nevertheless they. 


must constitutionally carry with them 
the Conservative Peers and the 
Executive Committee of the National 
Union of Consérvative Union and 
Unionist Associations. 

In the elections since 1950 a 


new kind of Conservative М.Р. has ` 


made his appearance at^ Westminster. 
He does not feel that he is on the 
old Party "net" to the same extent 
as his predecessors and may be apt 
to think therefore that his voice 
counts far less than it should in the 
customary processes. of evolving.a 
Conservative leader. He wants to 
break away from processes that to 
him belong to a day, or a social 
structure, that is.dead and gone. 
This change i in attitude has certainly 
been noted at Conservative Central 
Office. The thought now being 
tentatively given to the question im- 
plies that there may be an argument 
for moving away from the position 
in which the léader of a mass is vir- 
tually nominated by a very small 
group of ‘elder statesmen with only 


"Cursory consultation to guide them. 


Traditions Outraged 

All the traditional methods for 
transferring power within the Party 
appéar to be outraged. There has 
been a divorce btweeen the present 
reality of the Conservative Party and 


2 the out-of- date observances that it 


goes in for in its only elections. It 
has taken a crisis for the Party to 
realise that there can be dangers in 
maintaining a comfortable pretence 
that is no longer related, to actual 
power. 
have realised by now that the game 
is up, that Ње Conservative Party 


can never hope to function again as , 


a private club informing the nation 
of what.it has decided only when 
everything is. over. 

This has not-happened overnight, 
it is the culmination of a process 
that has been quietly going on with- 
in the Party ever since 1950. The 
200 odd MPs who came back to 
Westminster after the debacle of 
1945 were predominantly the Party’s 
old guard, but in the elections of 
1950-51 the foundations were already 


Anthony . 


Even the old executive must . 


laid for a reconstructed Party, which 
today owes little or nothing to the 


ancestral tradition of Toryism. The- 


Tory’ Party has long ago ceased to 
be the kind of mystical, exclusive 


organisation that it has suited it to - 


continue fo: pretend it is. 

A potential Conservative leader 
in the process of his ‘emergence’ 
first established his prowess im ora- 
torical battle in the Commons: he is 
called into the councils of the . Party 


‚ by the current leader (into either the 


Cabinet ог. the Shadow Cabinet). 
Increasingly he is groomed by the 
old leader and recognized by- the 
Party as the heir-apparent. If the 
emerging leader has rivals they must 


either outshine him or supersede - 


him in the affections of the old leader 
and of the Party. And they must 
do so long before the Party meeting 
assembles to elect a new Leader. 


‚ There can be по question of forcing 


a contest. Convention requires on 
that occasion that all potential rivals 
should affirm their unswerving al- 
legiance to the tribal chief. The 
tribe then speaks with one voice and. 
the new leader has “emerged”. 
Mr. Macmillan’s 
Leader of the Conservative Party is 
delicate. - 
leadership is now mote. widespread 
in every section of the Party than at 
any time since he first assumed its 
highest office. Unlike Sir Winstor 
Churchill eight years ago; һе had no 
long-waiting and long-accepted Crown 
Prince to put in almost automatically. 
What matters crucially is the-prevail- 
ing mood of the Tories who did vote 
for him as, in Lord Poole’s shrewd 
rallying phrase a man of “truth and 
honour". Having stoutly backed his 
probity іп this miserable business, 
they now want a successor to him: 
decently soon. . 
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LONDON LETTER 
ety 


FTER weeks of excitement over 

the revelations of sex insanity in 
high places, the Londoner has now 
settled down to a calm and. dis- 
passionate’ dissection of the entire 
scandal touched off by the Profumo- 
Keeler exposure. This -has been 
precipitated by Stephen Ward him- 
self, for his suicide, if it has brought . 
him no halo of martyrdom, has 
led many to.go deeper into the impli- 
cations of the entire episode rather. 
than restricting it to the orgies of the 
double-mirror or the nude bathing in 
the Cliveden swimming pool. 

It is extraordinary how sympa- 
thies changed quickly during the last 
days of the sensational trial of Dr. 
Ward. His own spirited defence 


‘perceptibly. swung opinion in his 


favour and the public began to see 
in the trial something more than a 
mere catalogue of sex- perversions.. 
With his suicide and the publication | 
of his last-hour notes, a completely 


different picture has begun to emerge. - 


So far only ifs outline is clear, per- 
haps all the details. will never come 
to light. Even the judge at the Ой” 
Bailey had to admit that the entire 
truth had not come out. 


Diversionary Strategy | 
In terms of morality, Stephen 


* Ward has hardly any case. He him- 
- Self admitted that he was an immoral 


man. But one immorality does not 
cover up other immoralities: There 
is no doubt the powers-that-be work- 
ed on the assumption that if Ward’s 
sex obsessions could be highlighted, 
distract attention from 
other issues, equally reprehensible. 
if not more. A lurid case was pre- 
sented to the public, with the sanc- 
timonious air that before the 
sanctum sanctorum of English law, 
the authorities never hesitated ` to 
place all the data, however thorbid 
they might be. ИХ 
This strategy did рау up to a. 


point. No doubt thé excitement of ` put out of action, the sooner the, 


the moment clouded other pertinent 
issues. And the public, regaled every 
day with each harlot’s harrowing 
details, were. presented with a neat 


portrait of a Rake’s Progress. With 


г 


г Бу А SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


the spotlight ably fixed on the wretch- 
ed osteopath, his clients, rich and 
famous, could heave a sigh of .re- 
lief on having escaped public odium. 

In going.in for fhis strategy.to 
save the repute—whatevér of it was 


_left—of the upper set, mary of the 


British assets had to be sacrificed. 
One of these was the long-standing 
belief in tlie integrity of the British 
police system. The Ward trial 
brought to light the embarrassing. 
fact that the: police did not hesitate 


to tutor under threat quite a few of . 


the prostitutes in its hurry to get an 
indictment of the accused’ doctor. 


Not Impartial : 
Secondly, there was reflection on 

the course of British’ justice itself." 
The judge -practically left the onus 
on Stephen Ward to disprove the’ 
charges by saying that since the accus- 
. ed could not get the important figures 
mentioned in the case to come and 
testify in his favour the presump- 
tion of his guilt-was obvious. What- 
is surprising is that the prosecution 
itself could not put up these VIPs 
as witnesses to prove Ward's guilt, 
despite the fact that the prostitutes 
testified to having- been hired by a 
number of them. A fair trial would 
have meant these important witnesses 
being called to prove “ог disprove 
- Ward's guilt, ў 

` Why did not people in high places 
who at one time were in Ward's 
closest company, themselves come 
to the witness box to damn Ward 


if he was guilty ii their eyes, ог. 


defend him if he was not ? No 
answer has come to this question. 
One can safely draw the conclusion 


-that these members of the British 


aristocracy who at one time had ex- 
 ploited, Ward's obsession with pretty 
girls, did not have the guts to come 
and admit their own parts in the 


entire episode: Rather, they seemed’ - 


,to be anxious that Ward should be 


better, so that he 
any more beans. | 

The overall impression that one 
could gather from Fleet Street is that 


thight not spill 


the Establishment, though shorn ` 
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of its awe-inspiring. majesty, is still 
strong enough to hound to the walls 
anybody who dared to expose its 
weak spots, and show up its hollow 
claims to power. In Britain today, 
as much as it was fifty years ago, it is 
the Establishment’s Will that shall 
be done. Stephen Ward himself* 
realised it in the very last days of ‘his 
unfortunate career, when he found 
to his horror that those with whom. 
he had rubbed shoulders only yes- 
terday—and provided them with all 
the cosy comforts of a prostitute’s 
bed—quietly slunk away, leaving 
him to the tender mercies of a half- 
informed jury. І 

In fact; Ward must have woken 
up to the knowledge at the-end that 
the Establishment, whose procurer 
he had ‘reduced himself to be, 
not only had no mercy for him when 
he had to face the ordeal but itself 
enginereed-to present witnesses and 
divert public attention in a manner 
which would help destroy him. For, 
the London elite could hardly afford 
to let Ward go ahout pointing to 
the sins of each, or at least most of 
them. The Establishment therefore 
commanded that Ward must go— 
to prison and perdition. Perhaps 
it was this awareness much тоге · 


than the bleak prospect of hating 


to spend years in prison that finally 

cracked up Stephen Ward and has- 

tened his suicide. 

British Hypocrisy : 
A piece of cold British hypocrisy 

interlarded with . cowardice was 


` served by Lord. Astor on the morning 


after Ward's death, paying tributes 
to his qualities of head and heart. 
And yet the noble (?!) Lord did 
not have the decency to come to 
the witness box during the trial and 
testify to the very same things in 
favour of Ward which he stated as 
his epitaph. The other VIPs pre- 
ferred to stay at home and let “Ward 
be torn by the wolves". | 
The question is being posed here: 
why was it that the authorities let 
this case with its ugly details get so 
much publicity? What was the 
Establishment’s game in hanging - 


- 
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Ward? New Statesman referred 
to. it when it warned about the dan- 
ger of public gaze being diverted from 
the genuine cause of the collapse of 
_ the Tory Government. Mr. Macmil- 
- Jan's sob-stuff performance in the 
Commons on being “let down” by 
Profumo was part of the same 
game. An appearance of shock 
at the misdoings of the Old School 
Tie «vas purposely let loose so that 
public attention might not be fo- 
cussed on his Government’s record 
of dismal failure both at home and 
abroad. ` А 
Mr. Macmillan’s pose of righ- 
teousness that he won't-let two 
tarts topple his government was 
really meant as a coyer for the fact 
that the tarts with their exhibition of 
` pornography could . successfully 
divert attention from Mr. Macmil- 
lan's disthal record as Premier and 
thereby help to save his government. 


Nuclear Leakage | - 
There was another reason for 


this deliberate. playing up of the- 
saucy sex aspect of the whole episode. . 


When it came out that Britain's 
Defence Minister was sharing the 
same prostitute with the Naval 
Attache of the Soviet Embassy, eye- 
brows -were raised in Washington— 
not only in the White House where 
a-Catholic President presides but in 
the State Department and ‘the Pen- 
tagon as well—for fear that military 
secrets might have passed through 
the tender agency of Christine Keeler. 
A first-class international scandal was 
brewing, and Mr Harold Wilson de- 


ftly made use of it in the Commons . 


without going in for anti-Soviet Mc- 
Carthyism. | 

With the astuteness of an old 
fox, Mr. Macmillan quickly passed 
on the security aspect of the episode 
for  investigation—with dubious 


terms of reference—to Lord Denn-- 
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ing, while Dr. Ward was arrested for 


good amphitheatre sports for the 


benefit of the rabble. 

_ And now, as the recent exchanges 
in the Commons hinted, Mr.Macmil- 
lan is rather cagy abaut placing 
the Denning Repórt itself before 
Parliament. Such tactics o? a rul- 
ing party are not unknown in India 
though under no threat of leakage 
of nuclear secrets. Mr. Profumo's 
inglorious exit is an example of an- 
cient Tory tradition to keep quiet 
over the unmentionable and quietly 
get away with a diversionary move. 


Мо Reciprocity 


Professor. Hyman Levy raised 
the pertinent point that the case 
showed that while working class girls 
could be sold to satisfy the sex needs 


of the upper class, no reciprocal 





‘their luxuries, 





service could be available for the 
other side. What is worse is that 
this case has shown that millions of 
pounds are litcrally spent Бу the 
Roman aristocracy of -Britain -on 
corrupting hundreds 
of people, and yet the even scale of 
British justice’ is not supposed to 
touch them. 

Going through the entire case, 


' one oftzn misses Bernard Shaw these. 


days. For, G.B.S. with his biting 
contempt for Britain's upper class 
morality v'ould have added one more 


gem to his classics making use of the ' 


dirt thrown up by the case of Ste- 
phen Ward. And a Karl Marx 
would have perhaps written a sizzl- 
ing chaoter.on British decadence. as 
he ‘did of the degeneracy of France 


under Napoleon ІП a little over a- 


hundred years. ago. Mio 
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: another; 


"some thirty years ago. 
-was already noted for his dynamism. 


“ы _Sadashiv 





Khanoba -Patil is 
So everybody who 
‘has seen him im action. says. They 


- dynamic. 


are right. "Without this dynamism, 
he could not have reached the places 
he did. . 


Consider the facts. Some forty 


years ago, Sri Patil started life as a- 


village school master—a community 
that is poor today and was poorer 
then. ‘ There may have been a few 
customary "fringe benefits,"—a gift 
of a bunch of bananas from the 
happy father of-a boy who passed 
his examination, or an odd dozen 


mangoes from some friendly garden. 


owner. That | wasn't enough to 
feed the dynamism of a young man 
who wanted to go. places. 

Sri Patil therefore decided to 
become a journalist—a | reporter. 
From опе. ill-paid profession to 
but that brought him to 
Bombay—the El Dorado of the 
ambitious, just as much as it was 
and is the refuge of the desperate. 
Today journalism is different. At 
least some people are paid good 


wages; and the “fringe benefits" are. 


enormous to those who know how 
to get at them. In Sri Patis day 
such benefits were rare. 


capable for mere survival. 
Sri Patil never claimed much 


credit for originality. He trod а” 


beaten path, took to insurance. 
Mostly life, I think. But.I do re- 
member having interviewed him 
once in the office of an insurer who, I 
gathered from what I overheard dur- 
ing the short time I spent there,speci- 


` alised in cargo-laden country craft. 
Additionally he was "interested . 


in politics. He spent a lot of time 
in Congress House ànd most óf his 
reporting was indistinguishable from 
Congress propaganda. That ' was 
both sound journalism and excellent 
patriotism: Even so, his dalliance 
with journalism was brief. He ‘quit 
“By then he 


Не was soon to become a doughty 
lieutenant of Sardar Vallabhbhai 
Patel. Dynamism called ‘to dynamism. 

Under the Sardar’s inspiration, 
-Patil soon ‘dominated .the Bombay 
-Pradesh Congress- Committee, The 
‘shrewd: Sardar, however, ‘seems to 
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- lights. 


h : . But -what . 
: was called side-business was ines- 


have decided, for his own good теа- 
sons, to keep Sri Patil out of the 
first ‘Congress Government in -1937, 
-with Sri В.С. Kher, Sri К.М. Munshi 
and Sri Morarji Desai as its leading 
In fact . Sti Patil achieved 
ministerial office only in 1957, long 
after the Sardat had passed away. 
But Sri Patil was in the Bombay 
Assembly and Sri S.H. Jhabwalla 
once described him as the- “Congress 
loudspeaker," to the vast amuse- 
ment of Sri Patil. He was a sport. 
He could take а joke against himself. 
Even a humourless dig left him un- 
perturbed. I remember one of those 
quasi-journalists who haunted Con- 


- gress House, informally sitting on a 


table swinging his legs, tell Sri Patil 
that he was a “fascist”. Sri Patil 
jabbed him gently and. said: “If 1. 
were, you would not be sitting here.” 
| “Мапу articles, editorials and 
letters to the editors have been pub- 
lished comparing the Congress House 
under Sri Patil to Tammany Hall.. 
Comparisons are misleading; but 
there is no doubt that he established 
his hegemony over the Bombay Соп- 
gress and Ше civic life of Bombay. 

None has challenged his hold for 
two decades. That is a reflection 
of his personality, the Remote of 
which is dynamism. 

Sri Patil ‘never pretended to be 
а saint. It was—and probably still 
is—more common to hear him tell 
a risque story with great gusto than 
to hear him preach a moral sermon. 
He suffered from “ло intellectual. 
doubts: no hypocritical questionings 
about ends and means. He knew 
what he wanted; and he knew how 
to get it. He never made a secret 
of his likes and his ambitions. 

He loved wealth, he loved power; 
he wanted to enjoy all the good things 
‘of life. He got what he wanted; he 

'quaffed the cup without hesitation 
and inhibitions. He was dynamic. | 

He made no secret of liis contempt 
for the so-called intellectuals, Ње 
leftists, the theoreticians, the chaps 
who read books and quoted from- 
them. I have been hearing them 
thunder against him for over thirty. 
years. It hasn't affected his appe- 
iites or his poise. He hasn't lost a 
night's sleep on that account. He, 
more than anybody. else, was- res- 


x 


jsonsible for driving ош of the 
Congress, the then members of the 
Congress Socialist Party. 

He has used his powers to help 
his friends and his followers.” Costly 
jobs, flats when housing -conditions 
have been. so difficult, cars obtained 
quickly without long waiting, trips 
abroad and many other things he 
could line up have been given freely 
to the loyal, though not necessdrily 
the deserving. In such private bene- 
factions, his dynamism has had free 


pay. . 

‘What he has lacked is Vision. He 
is no dreamer, no idealist planning 
the welfare of humanity -without re- 
ference to himself as the dispenser of 
that welfare. 

He has. successively been in charge 
of Irrigation and Power, Transport 
and. Communications, Food and 
Agriculture. Mere dynamism on 
the part of the Minister could do 


little to augment the country's irri- 


gation and power resources. That 
is a problem in planning. To see 
that stamps are sold more quickly 
by the ill-paid and inefficient. clerks, 
so. aS to minimise queues at stamp 
windows, to have letters delivered 
promptly, and. to cut all regulations 
апа тей tape that hamper work, 
requires а different order of dyna- 
mism. 2 

- То get,the peasant to grow more 
food, of course, - baffles all known 


ministerial methods and procedures. . 


It is a dull, boring, plebeian occupa- 
tion. It is easier to get the Ameri- 
cans to dump their unsold surplus 
grains here. Besides, during the 
years and through numerous trips 
to the land of the dollar—and else- 
where too—Sri Patil had become an 


-admirer of the American way of 
‘life. 


It is so dynamic. 

He doesn’t believe in doing things 
by halves. Не is never half-hearted. 

There is no half-way house for him. 
There was no socialist conscience to 
temper his admiration of the Ameri- 
сап view. It was perfectly natural 
and logical for him to become the 
Voice of America, within the Indian 
Cabinet and Government, -untroubl- 
ed about any ugly controversy about 
an amplifier. That too was part of ; 
his dynamism. `’ 


: Dynamic about what, is a po‘nt- : 


less question -to ask.. Because of 
his dynamism, Sri Patil can. make 


'his presence. felt, Мав ог по 


Minister. .. 
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К i ; Do: ЖАП : 
| GRI ASHOK RUDRA has raised а nuna- 
ber of important issues on which it is es- 
sential to reach clarity. In sharply stating 
his views-he has thrown a challenge to his 
fellow-Marxists, especially those who 

belong to the Communist Party. of India. 

It is correctly pointed out in his article 
that for quite some time there was a ten- 
dency to treat as revealed texts the smallest 
utterances of Marx, ‘Engels, Lenin and, let 
it not-be forgotten, Stalin. It was felt that - 
absolute truth had been revealed and our 
dutyewas to understand, paraphrase and act 
by analogy. · 

It is also correctly pointed out that for 
too long a period, what is termed the time 
of the cult of personality, most Communist 
Parties (there were notable and successful 
exceptions) tended to look upon the Soviet 
or Chinese path of revolution as a rigid 
stereotype and to regard Moscow or Peking 
as the only possible sources of Marxist 
enlightenment arid, therefore, as the only 
places where correct solutions could ‘be 
propounded for the problems facing the 
movements in their own countries. 


Wide of Mark 


Where Sri Ashok Rudra. is wide of the 
mark and, perhaps, more than a little un- 
fair is in his refusal to acknowledge that the 
dominant trend in the ‘international Com- 

. munist movement has itself spoken sharply 
and acted convincingly against this state of 
affairs. It is no exaggeration when the 81 
Parties’ Moscow Statement declares that the 

- (1956) 20th Congress of the CPSU “initiated 

a new stage in the world Communist move- 

ment, and promoted its development on the , 

basis of Marxism-Leninism”. 

To present the present great-debate in 
the international Communist movement. 
in terms of a Moscow-Peking clash to 
- occupy the oracle's seat, is only to fall a 


“ 


victim to the raging propaganda of the - 


enemy. In previous articles in Mainstream 
7 the author ventured -to show that the con- 
flict was the result of the dogmatists, with 
. their leading Centre in Peking, refusing to 
accept the new line necessitated by the 
new epoch. : : _ 

Sri Ashok Rudra goes further “to 
deplore the latest example of Indian Com- 
munists suspending their. own capacity to 
think and accepting as sacrosanct the col- 
lective wisdom of the 81 Communist Parties 
that met in Moscow in 1960 which in effect . 
means the compromise widom of the Soviet 
and Chinese theoreticians: This statement 
is devoid of any ѓасб] basis and опе re- 
grets that it was made by one who insists on 
a vigorous scrutiny of facts before coming 
to conclusions. . ' 

-It is widely known and acknowledged 
(in published documents of the Italian, 
French and Indian CPs, to give a few 
examples) that the representatives of the CPI 
at the Moscow Conference played their due 


2 
„* 


` Marx in 


role in drawing up the final statement. 
The.CPI was represented оп {һе different 
drafting commissions and made an impor- 
tant contribution in the plenary, session 
as well. ` А full, frank and even acrimonious 
debate took place before the final formula- 
tions were adopted—formulations which 
repudiated the dogmatic understanding of 
the CPC. Collective discussion over 
months preceded the final adoption of the 
statement in early December, 1960. - 

Jt was not mere formality when 
World Marxist Review stated in its obi- 
ішагу of Ajoy Ghosh that he was a leader of 
the international working class and an out- 
standing Marxist-Leninist theoretician. 

Such a tribute is not lightly paid and could 
be given only- to the leader of a Party that 
had made its contribution to. the shaping 
of the world line. 

‚ If Sri Rudra had taken the trouble to 
examine the various theses and counter- 

_ theses, presented to the various congresses 


of the CPI after 1956, at any rate, he would - 


- have found that théy are yery far from being 
based on mere quotations from sacred texts 
and their differing interpretations. Sta- 
tistics, newspaper cuttings, | experience of 
Mass movement are all presented in quité a 


“formidable array and it is these that are 
sought to be analysed by the Marxist method.’ 


No, the CPI cannot just be blown away 
by borrowed incentives. 
Method and System . MEE 

Sri Ashok Rudra has said: - "Tt is the 
method of Marx that is of lasting value and 
which alone deserves to be called Marxism.” 
This is too absolute a statement and the 
setting up of too rigid a dichotomy between 
the method and the system of Marxism. 

He correctly points out that the approach 
of. Marx was essentially that of modern 
science. Just as the scientific method 
leads to the discovery of truth (objective, 
еўеп if relative), so does the use of the 
Marxist method. The method, after all, 
will be judged by thé truth it enables ane to 
discover. If the system of truths established 
by the use of the method is to be lightly 
brushed aside or if it is found to be of extra- 
ordinarily ephemeral -value, thén what is 
the use of.all the tributes paid to the method? 

Precisely because we value the method 
of Marx we also value the system of know- 
ее that this method has helped us to 


+ 





Sri Ashok Rudra’s article ‘Moscow 
raising provocative issues connected v 
Communist movement, has - touched 
readers. Here we publish, the first 
well-known member of 


the Communist 


minus Marx’, (Mainstream; July 27) 
vith the current debate in the world 
off a lively discussion among its 
contribution in, the discussion by а 
Party of India, himself а 


Marxist intellectual of standing.. Further contributions will be published 


in the next and subsequent issues of 


Mainstream. 
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. - The concept. of surplus value or of capi- 
talism generating its own prave-diggers 
or of prcletarian dictatoiship, to give a 
few examples, are abstract presentations cf 
reality as discovered by the method of 
Maixism. ‘They are as much part of Mar- 
xism as its method. NN 
22-2 This does not mean, or should not mean, 
as Sri Rudra has correctly pointed out, that 
any truth established by Marxism should 
be regarded as absolute. Тһе distinction 
and connection between absolute and re- 
lative truth is-too well known to nee 
reiteration. ` . 66 
This applies to the method of Marx as 
well. Will it not be against the’ method 
itself. to hypostatize it as compléted per- 
fection? Can we say-that the method will 
.also not undergo development апа refine- 
ment? Or ‘shall че: reduce the Marxist 


method to only a tautological statement 


as that which yields truth? і 

г "The problem can perhaps be solved by 
accepting the fact that.there are levels of 
generalisation or abstraction and that dia- 


lectical materialism is Marxism at the highest ` 


level of generalisation or abstraction. But 
these levels are, while distinct, also.connect- 
ed and to operate. only at the level of the 
highest abstraction would lead precisely 
to the kind of system-building -which Sri 
Rudra is anxious to avoid. =. ——. 


Vital Changes z я 
A lot of the argument between Marxists 


_often gets derailed because the level of . - 


generalisation at which one'is arguing, is 
.not rigorously defined. As a result some 
insist, because of some new movement of 
.reality, on scrapping everything, while 
others equally doggedly deny the need for 
development and advance of theory at the 
level of the given new reality and then see- 
. ing, what changes have to be made at other 
levels as a result of such modification. 
This is of particular importance for 
the “political activists" among the Marxists, 
as he terms them. The immediacy of ac- 
tion gives them a special position and a 
very crucial-one.  ... . . ^. 
Certainly one is' not disputing the 
constant need for renewal and change. The 
problem is precisely to know at any given 
moment what to change and how much, 
. at which level of generalisation to remain. 
This is a problem that confronts any scientist 
—or artist—worth his salt. Апа their 
disputes, if not always ае” significant, 


` 


are often enough quite as heated as those, 


` among the Marxists. There should be no 


failure of nerve—either in the shape of 
panicky rejection or of fear to change—if 


one agrees that dialectics is another word - 


for -life. -. 

Sri Rudra has completely. misunder- 
stood the concept of “national democracy’ 
and the 'non-capitalist path”. ` Не says 
it is “nothing other than capitalist or bour- 
geois democracy...... there is по: element in 
the definition which does not fit in with 
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Indian society as it already is...... what we 
- have to understand is that the Marxists 
of the recently liberated colonial countries 
Jike India are to'overlook the exploitation 
of the.masses by the national bourgeoisie 
-and to work with them for the establishment 
of a parliamentary democracy with a capi- 


"foreign -monopoly capitalists as well as of 
domestic feudal elements. ., >. ; 

He also states that the existence of a 
public sector and of socialist aid to ‘newly 
independent countries only help to, build 
up capitalism there and, therefore, have no 
special significance as such. — ' 


Role of Bourgeoisie . 
Now let us see the real.state of affairs. 
'The. Communist movement, since 1928, 
had held that "national liberation could 
only succeed under working. class (i.e. 
Communist) leadership and that the main 
task for the CP's was, therefore, to isolate 
. the colonial bourgeoisie and prevent it from 
acquiring any influence among the masses, 
as otherwise the imperialists would be able 
to maintain their rule. 4 E 
The Chinese Communists made ап 
‘important departure by their policy, 
among other things, of a united front.which 


anti-imperialist revolution also required 
for its success the leadership: of the 


working class, through the CPC. ` 


After World War П we. witnessed the 
total collapse of colonialism and the emer- 
gence to freedom, especially in; Asia and 


' Africa, of some 50 States. Of these only 


China, North Vietnam and North ‘Korea 
won through working 


' . ship, completed to the end the national 


ж 
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- Congress іп April: 1961 left’ this‘open for ” 


`, 


1 


‚ democratic revolution and went on to 
build socialism. . au 
The,vast majority of countries won free- 


dom either under bourgeois leadership ог . 


under that of the intelligentsia. Some 
countries had already relatively. developed 
capitalist relations of production, . others 
were barely emerging from feudalism or 
tribalism. ` : 

Until about the middle of 1950, the 
Communist theory was that the latter cate- 
gory of, independent states would either 
very rapidly come under working class 
leadership through one form or another of 
people's democratic revolution, or "would 
once again come under imperialist domi- 
nation. Except. іп the case of Cuba, ‘nei- 
ther of these alternatives appeared in rea- 
ity. ' iy Un Б 00) 2 
_ It was ав 8 result of very deep study 
-and quite detailed discussion that in Decem- 
ber 1960 the world Communist movement 
came to the conclusion that the most pro- 
bable perspective—and the most favourable. 
from the angle of future’transition to 
-socialism—for these countries was .that of 


national democracy and thenon- capitalist - 


path. a . - 
` Tt might interest Sri Rudra to know'that 
the CPT has still not come to any final con- 
clusion whether this: perspective із appro- 
priate for India. The Vijayawada Party 


discussion until such time as the CPI adopts 
its own Programme. So much for the sus-_ 
pensión of our own independent thinking! 
i National democracy . demarcates- itself 


~ sharply from capitalist democracy; -First 


and foremost, its realisation depends upon 
the establishment of the, worker-peasant 
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talist economic basé free of domination by : 


-included the national bourgeoisie. But their | 


class -leader- - 


alliance which is “the most important force 
in winning арі defending. national .inde- 
pendence; accomplishing far-reaching de- 
mocratic transformations апа ensuring 
social progress.. This alliance. is called 
upon to be the basis of a broad national front. 
The extent to which the national bourgeoisie 
participates im the liberation struggle also 
depends іп по small degree upon its strength” 
and. ‘stability. (Moscow Statement, 1960, 
Page 29. Emphasis, added). , 


It is the national-democratic front, 


based upon worker-peasant alliance, which - 


will go on to establish the states of inde- 


- pendent national democracy. In- striving ” 


to win such-a state as well as during the 
period of its existence the national-demo- 
cratic front implements a particular pro- 
How (spelled out in Ibid p. 28 and 
p C 


v  Theessential elements of this programme 
are ' full ‘independence іп: economic, 
political and military sense; national re- 
generation through agrarian reform in the 
interest of- the peasantry, rapid industria- 
lisation- with a public sector on a .demo- 
cratic ‘basis that becomes the determining 
factor in economic life; full democracy for 
the people; independent foreign policy, in- 
cluding friendly relations with the. socialist 
camp, DE А 
Do we have such а state in India? Аге 
we fully independent economically or, now, 
even militarily? Has agrarian reform in 
the ifiterests of the peasantry been carried 
out? Do conditions of full democracy 
obtain for the people? Is the public sector 
built on:a democratic basis and is it becofn- 
ing the determining factor in our economy? 
"Above all, has the worker-peasant alliance 
become the basis of a broad national front? 
^ .India is developing along capitalist 
lines, with the fairly rapid growth of mono- 
poly capital, while compromising with 
imperialism and landlordism. -It yet main- 
tains a parliamentary democracy and a non- 
aligned foreign policy, though both are now. 
under heavy pressure and danger. 
Why.then does the alternative of national ' 
democracy arise? Why not-a straight- 
forward- call for a-socialist revolution? 


Common Enemy -. . à 

The basic reason is that because of the 
national democratic nature of the revolu- 
tion, itis still possible to bring into the 
front the national bourgeoisie, albeit as an 
ally with a dual nature. In the new epoch 
the progressive potentialities of the national 
bourgeoisie have increased, the possibili- 
ties for it to stand up to imperialist pressure _ 
have also increased. “Imperialism and feu- 
dalism continue to be the main enemies of 
the entire people of the newly free natíons. 

‘And it should be noted that when we 
speak of -the national bourgeoisie in this 
context we do not mean merely some hun- 
dreds or even thousands of capitalists. We 
also take into account the vast masses who 
are .under national bourgeois leadership 
and who can be won as allies even while 


"under this leadership for the national-de- . 
- monopoly capitalism can be destroyed -only 


mocratic front.’ А : 

There is no question of abandoning the 
struggle against the national bourgeoisie. 
- But the struggle should not be narrowly 


In the 1960 Moscow Statement it is 
cltarly stated that after winning political 


independence, different classes put. forward_— ` 


different solutions and programmes for 
national regeneration. In this contest 
the capitalist path and the national-demo- 
cratic path sharply diverge and yet have 
‘some common points of departure, some 
common interests in the direction of abolish- 
ing feudalism and imperialism. 


“Two Paths | ` 


The battle between these two paths an 
the ‘perspective of pulling the national 
bourgeoisie with its mass following on to 
the national democratic path is precisely 
the perspective of class struggle opened 
out by the Moscow Statement. Such a 
perspective rules out “dialectic fatalism" 
in the shape either of hitching on to the bour- 
geois bandwagon or of launching adven- 
turist putsches. 

Sri Rudra is rather intrigued by the 
concept of a non-capitalist path of develop- 
ment. He could be reminded that the idea 
is Lenin's but this,.of course, is no reason 
why we should accept it. Я 

The non-capitalist path of - development 
can take vatied forms. It can develop 
along lines where -capitalist relations: are 

- allowed a certain growth but restricted from 
full blossoming and where, because of the 
nature of state power. other relations of 

"production also simultaneously develop. 
It can mean total stopping of any capitalist 
growth but without, in the transitional 
period, the working class being in power 
and with a quick passage to socialism. 
Mongolia is an instance of the latter-type and 
Indonesia, Burma and Ghana look like 
moving in the direction of the former type. 


A lot more work needs to be done in 
investigating the conditions of the various 
newly-free countries and in concretising 
and modifying the.concepts. of national 
democracy and the non-capitálist path of 
development.. Quite.a few articles have, 
however, appeared in World Marxist 
Review and the Soviet journal International 
Affairs. References make it clear that 
such articles have appeared in French and 
Italian Marxist journals as well. 5 

(Incidentally, the complaint about lack 
.of factual substantiation of the theses of 

_ the” Moscow Statement in the Statement 
itself is wide of the mark. This is a pro- 
grammatic document, summing up in brief 
compass a wealth of facts.and discussion. 
The Communist Manifesto of Marx 

.and Engels also did not contain all 
the facts of world history. АП programma- 
tic documents ате“ preceded by discussion 
and followed by elaboration where facts 


and arguments аге -abundantly needed. `` 


Failing to see the need for transitional 

. Stages and strategy in the ex-colonial coun- 
tries, it is only natural to` find Sri Rudra 
upset at the new slogans advanced by the 
Moscow Statement for the advanced capi- 
talist countries. : 
One rather fatuous argument can be 
taken up to start with. He informs us that 


by abolishing capitalism itself as a system. 
Why was this reminder necessary? Ob- 
viously because he has overlooked certain 


interpreted as on the one hand waging eco- key passages in the programme of struggle 


nomic struggles and on the other carrying 
оп abstract propaganda for.socialism., This 
precisely is the “dialectic fatalism’’ about 
which Sri Rudra is so much-concerned. 


placed before the workers of advanced 
capitalist countries in the Moscow State- 
ment. Hence his fear. that the Communist 
~ movement is reverting.to the Social Demo- 
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cratic formulations assailed by Lenin. _ 


An extensive quotation has 
here: Е ) 
“The working class, peasantry, intellec- 
" tuals and the petty and middle urban bour- 
geoisie are vitally interested in the aboli- 
tion ОҒ monopoly domination. Hence 
there are favourable conditions for rallying 
these forces......... э». (There follows an 
anti-monopoly programme) “АП these 
measures are democratic by nature. They 
do not eliminate the éxploitation of man by 
man. But...... they would limit the power 
of the' monopolies, enhance the prestige 
and political. weight of the working class 
in the country's affairs, help to isolate the 
most reactionary forces and facilitate the 
unification of all the progressive forces. 
As they participate in the fight for demo- 


to be given 


cratic reforms, large sections: of the popula- ' 


tion come to realise the.necessity of unity 
of action with the working class and become 
more active politically... . ; 


The Perspective 


““Communists regard the struggle for. 


democracy as a component -of the struggle 
for socialism? \In this struggle they conti- 
nuously strengthen their bonds with the 
masses, increase their political consciousness 
and help them understand the tasks of the 
socialist revolution and realise the necessity 
of accomplishing it. This sets the Marxist- 
Leninist parties completely "apart from the 
reformists, who consider. reforms within 
the framework of the capitalist system as the 
ultimate goal and deny the necessity о 
socialist revolution" (ibid, emphasis added, 
pp. 34-35). a 


D 


CINEMA 





Pech. Saves 


о, Kill a Mockingbird (Universal 
į Pictures): It is а pointless 
film. The book was too. Authoress 
Harper Lee got a Pulitzer Prize for 
it: confirmation of mediocrity. 
Neither fish nor fowl. Lee seems’ 
sharpening claws against America’s 
«Southern racialists. We expect some 
passion for equality. It does_ not 
come. .Every now and then she 
falls to sentimentalising a relation- 
ship between two motherless children 
and their father. All right, we say, 
às long as it is kept up and descrip- 
tions reach intensity. But there's 
none even here. . > | 
“Nigger lover" they call Lee’s 
protagonist: a ‘white’  lawyér' in 
Alabama’s Maycomb town. He is 
defending a Negro youth falsely ac- 
cused of raping a ‘white’ girl. Direc- 
tor Robert Mulligan thinks the mere, 


use of this hackneyed term is enough ` 
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Thus, limiting the power of the mono- 
polies, the anti-monopoly démocratic front 
as а transitional stage to the rallying of 
forces for a Socialist revolution—such is the 
perspective. And this is sought to be dis- 
missed by the ironic reminder that capita- 
lism engenders monopoly. Once’ again 
“че are back to the cld “dialectical fatalism? 
“of economic struggles combined with abs-- 
tract denunciations .of capitalism somehow 
taking us to socialism. . · 

Apart from irony, we have a rather 
Cheap attempt at ridicule, , It seems that 
the.. Moscow ‘Statement upholds. the view 
that class struggle is a: game -of cricket! 
Why? Because it holds that the demons- 
tration of socialist superiority would faci- 
litate the task of thé working class in different 
Countries of making a peaceful transition 
to socialism? | › 

. We are theoretically asked, “Is it to be 
understood that the example of socialist 

_ Superiority would. bring about a change of 

. heart in thé capitalists so that as soon as 

they would realise that capitalism is less 

efficient than socialism they would volun- 
teer to commit suicide as a class?" Even 

Peking with its ham -humour has.not gone 

this far! mos . 


Peaceful transition has not been possible 
hitherto mainly--because of three factors: 
the superiority of imperialism .over socia- 
lism as a world force making foreign inter- 


- vention or export of counter-revolution 


possible; the narrow class alliance for socia- 
lism (workers and poor peasantry); the 
absence of democratic institutions and 
traditions in the countries where.the revolu- 
tion took place. à 


AF lat Е ilm 


by. GOPAL, SHARMAN 


to get everyone boiling against racia-~ 
_ lists. It is used like some magic 
‘word, complete with hocus pocus 
of subdued lighting, characters ap- 
pearing from the dark, mumbling 
.the incantation and disappearing 
just as‘suddenly as they came. Moc- 
^ kingbirds and Elmer Bernstein’s 
orchestra screech out shrilly and we 
are supposed to let out blood-curdl- 
ing yells of protest against the cruel 
stupid ‘whites’. 2 AN 
Terribly flat we thought and wer 
left cold. В e 
‘+ Poor use Mulligan makes of the 
father-children relationship too. ` 
Granted the book does not provide ` 
much. opportunity for imagi1ative . 
filming. Lee puts the 


actions: eavesdropping, like some~ 
omnipresent agency, on the haráss- 
ed lawyer and the belligerent race 


- D ` 
A 2. . n 


“are riled out. 


` shaming the others. 


` arrogance. 


children ` 
through a whole variety of symbolic - 


"With the superiority of socialism аб a 
system and as a power -imperialist inter- 
vention and export. of- counter-revolution 
The growing successes. of 
socialism increase its attractive force and + 
make it possible to broaden the alliance for. ` 
socialism, drawing in all sections of the 
working peasantry, the intelligentsia and 
urban middle strata. Тһе third factor is 
not dependent of the superiority of socia- 
lism iut varies from country to country. | 


The Difference о ee 
Peaceful transition, therefore, -is now a 


) 
/ 


"possibility in a number of capitalist coun- ; 


tries but still no more than a possibility. 
But it is a possibility which did not-exist : 
before in the epoch of imperialism or only 
as ап “extraordinarily rare possibility. 
The increase. in the range of possibility is 
primarily due to demonstrated: superiority 
and might of the socialist system. 

There is no question of converting. the 
capitalists but of cornering and isolating 
.them, of preventing them from imposing a 


. civil war on the people. 


A good deal of Sri Rudra's false alarm 
is due to the fact that like the dogmatists . 


` represented by the CPC, he refuses to face up 


to the crucial question—are we or are we ~ 
-not living and fighting in a new epoch? Ih 
actual fact, he denies the fact of a new epoch, ~~ 
differing in quality from the one in which . 
Lenin worked. Hence the deniel of the 
need for a change in the sírategy of the 
world Communist movement. It is odd 
that he should combine this denial of the 
new epoch with a refusal to take seriously 
anything in Marxism except its method. 


n 
H 


fanatics; protecting the „one and 
А passable _ 
literary device.- But translated into > 
film, a weird and very:thin effect is, ^ 
obtained. The children seem nei- 
ther children nor symbols. . Е 
The only ‘silver lining in all this 
tardy grey that the film ‘must 
be  called,. is Gregory Peck’s 
portrayal as the quiet lawyer with 
diamond-hard convictions. Neither ^ 
. Miss Lee nor director Mulligan quite 
know this Gandhi-like man that Peck 
conjures up for us. . Offering the right 
after the left cheek is slapped can 
become a horrible cliche if not рго-` 
perly understood or explained, There’ 
is a brand; of ‘humility’ that breeds: 
Peck's .-‘satyagrahi’ 
manages to avoid this dangerous sort 
of humility. Not with- much- ins 


` piration from the author or help. 


from the director but-by his own 
insight into the nature of humility. 
For -once we must- acknowledge 
the far greater effort of an, àctor'to 
carry across an idea far greater than | - 
a writer’s or director's. One leaves ~ 
the film convinced that Peck’s is -— 
such an effort, Quer i E был Mes 
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A Rich Еае - 


‘THE ECONOMIC. WEEKLY, Special Number (Vol. XV Nos. 28, 29, and 30), July 


1963; Price Rs. 3.00. А 


The Economic Weekly, with its sober, 
dispassionate and constructive approach 
to the problems confronting the nation, 

: bas already-secured an eminent position in 
the intellectual circles іп India. It s Special 
Numbers always evoke special interest. 
The number under review, unlike its’pre- 
decessor the Annual Number, does not 
confine itself to focussing attention on any 
single problem but presents for the readers’ 
benefit a varied fare in a little cver two 
hundred pages. ‘The articles cover a wide 
range -including the politico-economic per- 
spectives, the problems of community and 
family, of growth and development, agricul- 

/ ture and trade, along with a number of 

re weighty .contributions on useful experiences 

of foreign countries. : 3 
The crucial question that India faces 

.today is һо, ќо meet the needs of national 

defence side by side with economic develop- 
ment. And quite rightly, the Editorials 
. are addressed to this problem. “No - Time 
for Sophistry”’, the first among them, presses 
the need for: better coordination and 
resolute action on the part of the Planning 
Commission and the National Develop- 
ment Council. There is a timely cali for 
gearing up the machinery ‘‘to create the 
proper -responses in agricultural sector" 
for better-use of fertilizers etc. It warns: 
“To continue on the assumption that what- 
7-5 ever machinery has been set up should be 
42. preserved is to give up all prospect of rea- 
lising the potential that there is in the agri- 
cultural sector.” - ; 

The second editorial, “Rephasing the 
Third Plan” brings out the underestimation 
by the Planning authorities of the foreign- 

. exchange position which constitutes a very 

59 important part of our resources. Accord- 

ing to it there is a danger of a fall in con- 

sumption or even investment if proper 

planning is not done. Although the de- 

fence expenditure needs to be given priority, 

it points out, this cannot be at the cost of 
undermining the very purpose of defence. 

The most significant part of the Edi- 

torials is “Perspective for Development”. 

Here attention has been focussed on the 

closely related problems, political stability 

and economic development of India. Есо- 

nomic development cannot Ве attained 

without political stability specially in a 

country where maintaining the nation as a 

well-knit unit is a big problem on account 

of diverse interests which are very often 

conflicting. The, reviewer- agrees fully 

. With the editor as regards the need to have 

an economic basis for national integration. 

The need for sacrificing the present for the 

sake of the future is something that needs 

= to be boldly and realistically faced, though 

unfortunately it is quite often forgotten. 

The measures suggested to accelerate de- 


> 


velopment such as nationalisation of banks,” approach of the public and 
‘to industrial problems, 


acceptance of minimum physical control 
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to curb prices-and non-interference with the 
core of the projects notwithstanding other 
fluctuations in the economy should be 
acceptable to all those who believe in plan- 
ned economy. -r 

But it is rather difficult to accept fully 
the. suggestion that in addition to above 
measures the Government can adopt a 
more liberal policy with regard to domestic 
and foreign private investment. It may 
seem logical that the above measures of 
State control do not necessarily unleash the 
dynamism of the private enterprise. That 


. Private enterprise will «cooperate with 


State without any initial difficulties is a Jittle 


‘too much to expect. "Will it not be more 


realistic to get the private sector to accept 


a little ‘more ‘of difficulties on account of , 


greater State-control and plan to шесі. 
them in the initial stages? Moreover the 
author seems to have Yugoslavia in his mind 
while he is making suggestions for such 
relaxation. What is to k 
Political and economic conditions that 
preceded the relaxation in economic policy 


in Yugoslavia were very different from the - 
„conditions . that "prevail in India today. 


Even assuming that the State adopts the 
measures suggested in the Editorial, one 
doubts whether one can hope to have similar 


conditions without many more drastic chan- ` 


ges in our economic and political system, 

The editorial on "Cracks in Blocs" 
is a good assessment of international poli- 
tical situation as far as power blocs are 
concerned. One agrees with the question 
raised in the Editorial ^ Will President 
Kennedy be able to respond favourably in 
spite-of West Germany’s opposition to any 
formal contact between NATO and Warsaw 
pact countries since it would involve recogni- 
tion of East Germany? ` It will not be an- 
easy decision to take considering that the 
principal objective of U.S, diplomacy. in 
Europe right now is to prevent West Ger- 
many from succumbing to De Gaulle’s-blan- 
dishments. ^ . . 


Sharda Mukerjee's article ол defence 
problems is quite informative for a layman; 


.K. Krishna. Moorthy’s: article “South East 


Asian Conversations” has brought out cer- 
tain problems of Indian Foreign Service 
specially in South East Asia. 


The Calcutta letter on Steel Industry | 


has dealt in detail the prcblems of planning 
in steel industry and the lapses of Govern- 
ment which not only affected the steel in- 
dustry but also other industries. The in- 
decisiveness of New Delhi to take firm deci- 
sion has cost the nation heavily. - This is 
clearly brought out.in the case of steel in- 
dustry. The Delhi Correspondent's contri- 


bution completes the picture of short-falls, 


in industrial progress on account of faulty 
private sectors 


e noted is that 


«Planning for exports which is again 

-~ crucial ог development has been fairly 
dealt by Manmohan Singh in his article on 
“Expert Strategy for the Take off". It 
is à neat summary of the problems faded 
by our traditional and non-traditional ex- 


. ports and necessary measures needed to 


expand exports.- “Rupee payment Arrange- 
ments" by S.K. Verghese is a good analy- 
tical article and the author has successfully 
dispelled the generally-held notions that the 
trade with State trading countries through 
the trade agreements have not brought 
benefit to India. 


There are important articles devoted 
to thestudy of the problems of aid as view- 
ed by the donor as well as recipient coun- 
‘tries. The ‘‘Rethinking on Aid’? summarizes 
the present position of the ‘donor coun- 

. The article of Hamza Alvi оп U.S. 
Aid to Pakistan is excellent. The problem 
raised by U.S. aid to Pakistan is very well 
analysed with adequate factual basis." The 
author has shown clearly hów the alignment 
with the West and resulting economic and 
military aid has not helped Pakistan in any 
significant manner. On the other hand, in 
some cases, it has actually hurt Pakistan’s 
interests. The influence of U.S. mission 
on Pakistan’s planning Board is immense 
and the Board is robbed of freedom to act 
in essential national interest. It is reduced, 
in fact, to a mere advisory body. This 
article should be read by all, specially by 
those who see in the alignment with West a 
panacea for all the ills of our nation and 
а means of preserving our freedom. 


“U.S.-Latin American Economic Rela- 
tions", by Andrew Gunder Frank dealing 
with Brazil is again a significant assessment 
of the role of foreign capital in under-de- 
veloped countries. 


As for the articles on social problems, 
Ше оће by J.A. Torrez Zayas "The 
Puerto—Rican in New York: A Case- 
Study of  Psycho-sociological Aliena- 
tion" is very interesting. It, has some 
special interest for ап. Indian because 
the psychological problems posed by the 
transitional stage from primitive to indus- 
trialised society .are similar. 


The article of M.J.K. Thawraj although 
informative does not adequately deal with 
the problems of Chinese agriculture and its 
implications for the ‘growth of Chinese 
economy. : 

Diversified in its content, this Special 
Number of The Economic Weekly,- is 
stimulating for/any serious reader and the 

: Editor no doubt deserves to be congratulat- 
ed on providing us with this rich fare even 
in these days of intellectual shortfall under 
the Bmergency. - 4. 


--5, MIRA. 
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S. К. PATIL...(Continued from. page 8) 


the assumption that a spirit of de- 


fence of the Government's basic 


policies against the onslaught of the 


Right can ever be tantamount to а” 


crisis. . For, it, is adherence to these 
basic policies which has helped the 


Government to command the .con- - 


fidence of the vast millions of this 


country. ‘Once these millions come : 


~to tealize that the ultimate veto in the: 


Government rests in the hands of 


` the Right, tBere,will be an undoubted: 
NEW DELHI SKYLINE...(Continued from page 6). | 


' Meanwhile, New Delhi had been 
careful enough to sound Washington 


about its views on our arms deal 


with .Moscow. Reactions ·. аге: re- 
ported to be, not unfavourable. The 


-determination.. 


erosion in its popularity, which too 
will -be capitalised by the forces of 
the Бірін both inside and outside 
the Congress. : 

It is no longer a'question of 
Jawaharlal Nehru playing Hamlet 
between the Left and the Right. 
More than at any time before, he 
must now come out in bold defence 
of his own policies with clarity and 
This alone 


-mobilize the nation and strengthen 


only assurance that Washington had.. 


asked ‘for is that the Soviet arms . 


should not be intermingled with. the 
defence equipment 
the West. 


vious that Moscow too will expect 
the avoidance. of such intermingling 


of its own arms supply with ‘that 


coming from the West. ~- 


* * ж 


THE Congress High. Command: is 
now in the midst of a serious self- 
critical mood groping for a solution 
of the organisational malaise which, 
it is frankly recognised, has.a very 
important political- bearing particu- 


. larly at a time when its critics have 


become more vocal than !atiany time 


in the last fifteen years. The сгаск-- 


up of some of the major seats of 
Congress power: ‘like О.Р. ` and 
Gujarat is also feared. D ` 

In this background, Sri Sanjivay- 


. ya’s ‘rather blunt reference to-Con- 


/ 


gressmen corroded by. corruption. 


—with.a poitited dig at. the sudden 
affluence of some ofthe Ministers 
—has been resented Бу some impor- 
tant Congressmen, almost all belong- 
ing to the conservative wing. Their 


objection to the Congress President’s. 


secured from- 
Observers here point out. 
that there is no difficulty in provid-: 
ing such an assurance since it is ob- . 


Command not to wash the party's 
dirty linen in thé public by joining in 
polemics against other Congress- 
men, the Congress President him-. 
self should apply-his precepts to- his. 
own practice and not provide more 
weapons in the hands of its enemies., 

. The supporters of Sri Sanjivayya, 
however; féel that it is a mistaken 
policy to- keep mum over shortcom- 


_ Ings in- one's, own ranks particularly 
"when the entire- country is talking 


"about it. 


Rather a forthright, at- 
tack on.such anti-social practices will 


rally healthy public opinion on the 


side of the Congress for it will thén 


.accept the Congress bona fides about 


Ж its anxiety to combat corruption. i 


Judging by New. Delhi reactions,’ 
Sri Sanjivayya’s personal position 
has been enhanced by this pronounce- 
ment. ! . Ma 
Since Sri -Kamraj’s suggestion 
that leading Congressmen should step 
down: from office and devote them- 
Selves to’ gearing up the Congress 
organisation, a spate of suggest- 
tions-for Congress reforms.has reach- 


ed the High Command. One ` of 


Indore statement springs from Ше. 


fear that this would be taken ad- 
vantage of by the enemies of the 


Congress who are “opposed to ‘the - 


Govérnment’s policies but want to. 
undermine these by constantly referr- 
ing to corruption at high places. They 
also object, to it on the ground. that 
when individual Congressmen have 
been enjoined by the Congress High 
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--Congress Presidentship while- 


these. prescribes that^ the АЛ.С.С. 
Should have five Vice-Presidents— 
—at present there is no provision for 
the posts of Vice-Presidents in the 
Congress Constitution—each to be 
in charge of a spccific zone engaged 
im rebuilding the party. These 
Vice-Presidents have to be men.com- 
manding respect for their probity, 
fich experience dnd service to the 
country. ` - a E 

Not all such suggestions are with- 
out any ulterior political objective.. 
For instance; a suggestion. is- going: 
on its rounds in New Delhi wanting 
Sri Nehru himself to take over the 
at the 
same- time- carry оп: as the 


dened. with, day-to-day. worries. of 
any specific Ministry; in other-words, 


can , 


\ 


national unity—and not the line of - 


equivocal compromise with the for~ 
ces that make no. bones about. their 
opposition to those ‘basic policies. 
The ‘crisis’ has thus been got over 
by retaining Sri Sadoba Patil as 
Food Minister-and not .by politely 
asking him to give up the portfolio 


' of which һе has made a mess to the 
- detriment of the vast majority of the 


people. TE. | 
(See also Frankly Speaking, page -17) 


E 


x 


the Prime Minister should be without | L8 


a portfolio. . - 
While on appearance this pro- 


posal sounds innocuous and sensible, > 


observers here tend to .suspect. that 


-this might aim at cutting down the — : 


Prime Minister’s powers, ‘at least.in 
foreign affairs. In view of the power- 


ment, this proposal may turn out to 


„fül attacks on-the policy of nori-align- ^^ 


es 


be a shrewd move to undermine ` ` 


Sri Nehru's position. |. 


* * * 


SRI R.K. NEHRU'S impending re- 
tirément will-bring about a number 


of reshuflles in the External Affairs - 


Ministry. A new Secretary General 


is to be appointed.- “Sri M. J.. Desai, -° 


present. Foreign ‘Secretary, is 
an active contender: for’ the post. 
However, press reports mention- 


ing his.appointment lack confirma- ~ 


tion ànd it would not be surprising 
if théy аге found to be inspired. - 


Sri-Desai's standing: has suffered. . 


a setback because of the storm over. 
the У.О.А. . deal, of which he is опе” 
of the principal architects-.'A new 
point has emerged against ,Sri Desai 
in.the last one week: Sri Satyanarayan 
Sinha, Minister for Parliamentary, 


—e 


Affairs, who is.-chairman. of the . 


all-party advisory. committee of 


MPs . for publicity and propaganda ` 


relating to.Chinese aggression, was 
not consulted by Sri Desai on this 
deal, though this was suggested by ~ 
the Committee itself. It is also learnt. 
that.Dr. Shelvankar's report on pro- 


paganda early .this year, advised | 


against going in for any deal - like the 
one concluded with V.O.A. Against 


Sri Desai; the name of Sri. Subimal -- 


Dutt, Secretary to the President, is 


2 he Ргіше-” mentioned~as ош -next Secretary 
‘Minister; but he should: not: be bur-- 


General. Sri Dutt was Foreign 
Secretary, before. he became on- 
Ambassador in Moscow: Ж 
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SIXTEEN tortuous years have passed since this 
beloved land of ours threw off the shackles of imperialism 
and emerged into nationhood. | Ул 

Sixteen years during which India’s millions have 
passed through many vicissitudes, beginning with the 
post-partition Holocaust in which tens of thousands were 
sacrificed to. communal frenzy and millions were up- 
rooted from their homes. Poverty stalked the land, and 
freedom's ‘gdins seemed ages away. ` ‚©, 

We survived the initial buffeting. With faith in the 
future and hope of-a millennium we adopted a Cons- 


, titution envisaging equality and work and wages for all. 


We took to planning as the only way of ensuring a de- 
cent life for each one of-us. We'set a Socialist society 
as the goal of our endeavours. 


In the international sphere, under Jawaharlal 


Nehru's inspiring guidance; we chose non-alignment 
with. the power blocs as the wisest course, and we fixed 
attainment of lasting world peace as the objective of 
our strivings. . | p 

Now, at the end of sixteen years, we look upon the 
scene, national and international, with mingled feelings 
of pride and sadness. > S с 

Time and world trends have fully vindicated our 
adherence to the policy of non-alignment ; ош efforts 
for peace have bən rewarded in gratifying measure. 
We have maintained friendship with most countries— 
and :where relations have become unfortunately strained 
it has not been essentially our fault. True, we slackened 
in regard to cementing our ties with the Afro-Asian 
nations, with disastrous consequences in the wake of 
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This issue of Mainstream (Vol. 1 No. 51), sche- 
duled to be out on Saturday, August 17, has 
been advanced by two days to mark the Inde-. 

pendence day, August 15. 
1 ......----------------------------- 


SIXTEEN YEARS. io x 
„the massive’ Chinese invasion of last October. But we 
-have striven to be friendly with all and have succeeded 


for the best part. And we have gained considerable 


prestige in East and West alike. . 


We have also gained in the matter of economic aid. 
Both blocs have helped us, although one of them has 


.often attempted to influence our basic pólicies on the 
'.strength of such aid. But this has been by and large 


successfully resisted. Long-range assistance without 
Strings has come from the other bloc. 
But within the country, the picture has not been so 


- bright. Planning raised high hopes, which would un- 


doubtedly have ‘been realized but for the systematic, 
deliberate attempts of sabotage by agents of the private 
sector occupying strategic positions in the administra- 
tive set-up. While on the one hand much purposeful 
work was undertaken, on the other economic disparities 
were allowed to grow manifold: The real wage of the 
poorer sections, who constitute the vast majority of the 
population, has remained virtually stationary. Provi- 
sion of jobs has hardly kept pace with the constantly 
increasing number of the unemployed. The prices of 
essential commodities, mainly food, have been spiralling 
upward without let or hindrance, and almost without 
respite. And the Emergency Budget imposed new bur- 
dens which have all but submerged the middle classes 
and the poor. Profiteering and black-marketing continue 
to be rampant, and there has been inexplicable aversion 
to using the wide powers assumed by the Government 
under the Defence of India Act and the Rules to put these 
down firmly. The major cause of most of our ills has 
been the prevalence of corruption at every lével in the 
higher reaches of administration, ministers not excepted. 
The power. of wealth has tried to browbeat and corrupt 
our political leadership. : | 

The Chinese invasion brought the Rightist elements 
in the different parties tegether and into the open, and 
the.deep-laid conspiracy to get the national policies of 
non-alignment and peace abroad and planning at home 
reversed, stood revealed in all its nakedness.: 

As against this, the Left, both within the. ruling party 
and outside it,.has been weak, divided, inefficient, and 


“оп the whole ineffective. The Right was able to assert 


itself despite the absence of a mass base; the Left was 
not, despite espousing the cause of the vast majority. 
The shameful VOA deal and the Western “air umbrella? 
plan are indicative of this assertion by the Right wing. 
Defeat in the byelections was the price the ruling party 
paid for its failure to stand by the people. 

- A crucial period is ahead of the nation. There are 
enough reserves of power in the 440 million people 
to force the pace of progress towards a socialist society. 
The Free India of which Gandhij and Nehru dreamt 
before 1947 still seems far away. But the people's. will 
shall ultimately triumph, and ЖШ who come in their way 


will be swept away. 
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Deadly Squeeze . - | 
; .AS WE enter the seventeenth year of freedom, 

‘the common people are іп, Ње grip of an unprecedented 
‘economic squeeze. The cost of living has gone "up subs- 
'tantially in the past twelve months in all parts of India. 
A recent newspaper survey shows that the rise ranges 
from 15.to 40 per cent in the different regions. The survey 


: covered’ only the basic essential foodstuffs (cereals, 
pulses, milk etc.,) and the minimum basic services (hous- 


ing, clothing, education, medical expenses, "transport). . 


Even so, the statistics are revealing. They  belié all 
claims regarding the advancing standards of living we 
~ hear constantly... `` Z 


The situation on the food front is of course the worst, 
` with no serious effort on the part of the authorities to 
hold the price line. - With, in fact, the Union 
Food Minister doing his best to prevent апу 
interference to stem the tide of rising food prices, 
-'every essential commodity in this sphere costs more 
. with every passing Week. The slight fall in the first three 
months of the Emergency has been more than made up 
іп the subsequent period ^ | 3 
Another newspaper’s survey brings out the shocking 
fact that in some States no reliable figures of food-grains 
production are available. Also that even in a surplus 
State like Punjab food prices have been going up. This 
-is the biggest single factor that has contributed to the 
. heavy increase in the cost of. living of the middle 
- classes and the poor. -The increase in respect of many of 
"the other essential commodities has been “sympa- 
thetic”. = 5, С^ P ( 
І Тһе rise in prices in the sixteenth year of freedom 


has been phenomenal. Incomes have remained more or. | 


' Jess stationary. The result has been increasing inability 
on the part of the householder to buy even the things he 
“needs most. In the vast majority -of cases the axe falls 
ае ime an items essential.to basic food needs of the 
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-prices and bring down the level: Those charging higher 


prices or resorting to ‘hoarding and profiteering should - 


` receive deterrent punishment. If it-is found unwork- 


able; trading in food grains and other essential commo; - 


? 


dities, should be nationalized. - d 


Let not the. Government ‘continue to barter away 


the people’s tights and: swell the coffers of the unscru- 
pulous ttader. Let those who come in the way- of such 
_drastic measures be thrown out unceremoniously. 


„А Fantastic Suggestion | | 


THE Kashmir Government has . correctly rejected 
as ‘untenable’a suggestion to make Ladakh a separate 
administrative unit like NEFA. >, “ E 


г Anybody who knows Ladakh would say that “the 


-suggestion is patently absurd. Linked with India th- 
rough the valley of Kashmir, this sparsely populated 


plateau depends for its day-to-day,needs оп its trade with ` 


the valley and this dependence has further increased 
Since the Chinese have closed.the doors on trade with 
Tibet. The region is not rich enougli to foot its own 
‘bill of development. Nor is it possible to find local 
cadres for various tasks that a separate administration 
involves. Ladakh is therefore not viable as a.separate 


unit either from the economic or the administrative point ` 


‚ of view. 2% 


The analogy with NEFA may be a clever. journalis- І 


tic flourish but it has neither sense nor substance. The 
agency area has traditionally beén a separate unit under 


‚ aspecial administration. The wisdom of the philosophy 


of NEFA also is not entirely beyond question although 
a change in the present circumstances may not be expe- 
dient. - . : г i 


Talk of disturbing the administrative status quo - 


while the nation is facing dangers-on the border is, to 
say the least, irresponsible. А separate Ladakh would 
promote a sense of separatism at a.time. when national 


.intergration is the prime need. Isolation of Ladakh’ 


would inevitably give rise to political problems that 
would hamper rather than help the defence effort. One 
should not forget what a danger inflated ego can, be 
"when it is combined with backwardness. . Moreover, 
. there is no fear of exploitation of the Ladakhis, as they 


ез 
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and China borders make it imperative that. the. entire 


territory now comprising the State of Jammu & Kashmir 


‚ be looked upon as one single unit. 


One wonders what gains were expected by the au- 
thors of this proposal. Without being too hasty to sus- 


` pect the motives, it must be noted that'these people are 


playing into the hands of those who, for their -own sel- 


"fish reasons, would like us to look upon the defence of 
-Ladakh as separate from the defence of Kashmir and 
thereby soften ‘our resistance to the various Western: 


proposals for the settlement of Kashmir issue. 


.^ Prime Minister Nehru has rightly declared that no 
: proposal that intends to disturb the present set-up and 


development of Kashmir would be entertained. There 


.is also the need to be vigilant about flank attacks on this 


policy. The Government.and people of India should 


make it clear that no hanky panky would be allowed in . 


this sphere. 


Disquieting 


Smt. Indira. Gandhi’s statement in a newspaper 
interview this week that there.has been no revival of 
popular enthusiasm in defence mobilization in the last 
few weeks is disquieting:. Official sources from the 
Prime Minister- downwards have informed the nation 


‘about the renewed Chinese build-up along our border 
- and indicated that another massive invasion cannot be . 


ruled out. It is well known that since the withdrawal 
of the Chinese invaders in November last the popular 
enthusiasm ‘which manifested itself in the early days of 
the emergency has waned considerably. That the reap- 
pearance of the Chinese threat has not led to a new wave 
of popular enthusiasm is at once disheartening and dis- 
turbing. ^. -> "n 

Smt. Gandhi-has plainly said that one of the reasons 
for the fall in public enthusiasm is the confusion 
created by certain political developments. Irresponsible 
opposition groups have been attempting with impunity 
to exploit the emergency to further their narrow party 
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NEW danger from the Pindi-Peking 
axis is more’ than counterbalanc- 


ж SHIFT IN MOSCOW 


reported to have conveyed to our 
Ambassador in Washington a few 


or group interests. Тһе conflicts"between ‘the various 
groups in the ruling party have also contributed to the 
confusion in people's minds. . оол ' 
* The Government is prepared to tolerate -activities 
which directly undermine the defence effort and jeopar- 


- dize national security. What is the need to prolong the 


State of emergency if irresponsible elements' are to 
be allowed to indulge in-anti-national activities? What is 


` the justification for the wide powers taken by the Govern- 


ment under the Defence of India Rules? 

.Smt. Gandhi who heads the Citizens’ National D e- 
fence Committee has not outlined any clear prografame 
to combat anti-national activities and enlist popular 
cooperation in the defence effort. The Defence Com- 
mittee should lose no timein examining the situation and 
evolving a scheme. i : J 


‘Bombay Strike 


THE STRIKE of thirty thousand civic employees 
which has virtually paralysed life in Bombay City may 
have been precipitated by ambitious politicians ċontro- 
lling the trade unions, but it would be unwise to dismiss 
the demands of the men lightly on that account. It cannot 
be gainsaid that the demand for a higher dearness allo- 
wànce is legitimate, although the wisdom of staging a 
strike now may be questioned. The demand for higher 
D.A. focusses attention on the totality of discontent 
prevailing all over the country as a result of the combined 
effect of unchecked rise in prices and cut in the pay packet. 

This is what the authorities have to take into consi- 
deration in handling the situation in Bombay. The pro- 
posed token strike on August 20 also has its roots in 
‘the same basic causes. While the trade union leaders 
would be well advised not to prolong the stoppages 
‘unduly, the Government has the duty of ensuring that 
the legitimate demands are not denied on the plea of the 
emergency. Only swift action to end the discontent can 
solve the problem, not strong-arm measures to put down 
‘strikes or: other manifestations- of dissatisfaction. 
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tion has slid back to the original 
Indian claim over the entire Pak- 
occupied areas of Jammu & Kashmir.’ 
In.other words, Pakistan has lost in 
the bargain, the Indian offer or 
settlement along the cease-fire, line 
with substantial modifications. 
Observers here have noted that 
the Prime Minister in his statement 
before Parliament on the breakdown 
of the Indo-Pak talks refrained’. 


^ 


ed: by- the fresh signs of Soviet sup- 
port in the eyes of New Delhi today. 

With the Prime Minister’s firm 
withdrawal of concessions offered 
to Pakistan over Kashmir, the pros- 
pects of Western moves for fresh 


explorings of the mediation propo- 


sal seem То be scotched at least for 
the time being. It appears that in 
recent weeks, American opinion 
against Pakistan’s, not-so-clandestine 
Affairs with China has considerably 
hardened. The State Department was 


August 15, 1963 


weeks ago that the U.S. Government 


could find little evidence of a secret 
understanding between Rawalpindi 


‘and Peking. Since then, things have. 


moved. fast, and the latést American 


assessment seems to be one of ` co- 


cern at the Pakistani moves with’ 
China and bellicosity towards India. 


The withdrawal of Indian offers 


of concession on.the Kashmir issue 
—which were made during Sardar 
Swaran .Singh's 
Bhutto—means that now.the posi- 


talks with Mr. 


from making any reference to the 


.partition formula sold by the British | 


and American Ambassadors during 
the crucial place of the talks, a move 
which was severely resénted át the 
time by the Prime Minister who con- . 
veyed it to both Mr Macmillan and 
Mr. Kennedy. -: 7- г 
In this new context, with Pakis- 
tan hobnobbing Édangerously with 
Peking, there is anxiety in New Delhi 
that some adventurist action may 
break ‘out on the border. Besides, 


5 


official circles are taking no chanceg 
with the U.N. General Assembly 
session where Pakistan may once’ 
again taise the Kashmir question 
in some form or other. Sri G.M. 
Sadiq's inclusion in:the Indian dele- 
gation is therefore not without signi- 
ficance. It is a long time since a 
senior.leader from Kashmir has 
been taken on our team for the 
U.N, General АЕ 
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HERE is ааа іп New 
Delhi with the recent demonstra- 
tions of solidarity from Moscow. 
While sympathy for the Indian 
cause has always been there, it can- 
not be denied that there was a cer- 
tain reserve in the Soviet attitude 
with regard to our border dispute 
with China. “Even at the time of the, 
Chinese invasion across our border 
in October-November last, 
was no public expression of Soviet 
disapproval of the Chinese conduct. 
` The stress laid by Moscow has al- 
ways been “оп peaceful settlement of 
the border dispute between the two 
neighbouring States. Even in talks 
on diplomatic level, Moscow had so 
long refrained from making any 
commer. on the merit of the Indian 
stand. This continued even upto 


the time when the Colombo propo- . 


sals were mooted and readily accept- 
ed by India. The Soviet press too 
did not publicise the Colombo pro- 

posals, nor India’s acceptance of 
em. : 

Іп this background, there is un- 
derstandably a sense of glad relief 
here that the Soviet authorities have . 
at least given up their. original in- 
hibition. and have come out with a 
severe attack on Peking's intran- 
sigence in keeping up the border 

‘tension with India. This week's 
Pravda denunciation constitutes 
a landmark not only.in Moscow’s 
deteriorating relations with Peking 
but in its closer affinity towards New 
Delhi. It isindeed a far cry from the 
famous Brother-and-Friend' editorial 
in Pravda on October 25 last year 

‘Apart from the published criti- 
cism of the Chinese troop concen- 
tration on: our border, the latest 

. Soviet attitude is reflected. in recent 

diplomatic talks in which concern 
has been frankly expressed at the. 
Chinese arms build-up on our bor- 
der. The Brother seems to, have. 
turned out to be more ‘villainous 
than the Friend. 

With such a change coming in 


"there ` 


-and its impact on India. 


the Soviet attitude on. the Sino- 
Indian dispute, New Delhi is not 
surprised at the generous offer of 
arms that Moscow. has now made 
to us. The results of the Bhootha- 
lingam mission are being studied in 
minute detail. What has come as a 
very pleasant surprise is that Moscow 
has offered us various types of missi- 
les, reported to have never before 
been given to any country outside 
the Communist world barring Cuba. 
Besides, the fastest supersonic jet 


- aircraft are available though in limi- 


ted numbers. , 
The defence build-up against the 
Chinese menace will thus be substan- 


tially strengthened by reinforcements 


from the Soviet Union. It is no 
longer a case of getting token Soviet 
aid to retain our non-alignment and 
to explain that Moscow is not on 
the side of Peking, a stand which 
the Prime Minister has unwavering- 


. ly maintained even in the darkest 


‘days of last winter. Today, there is 
a. possibility of Western aid being 
matched by arms aid from the Com- 


munist world, apart from the ad~ 


vantage of getting Communist assis- 
tance for setting up arms manufac- 
turing plants; which the West has so 
long- "been reluctant to provide. 
Observers in the Capital have 
not missed a curious coincidence 
which in a sense brings out the stran- 
ge alignments that are.taking place 
in the world before our very eyes: 
at a time when Moscow is boosting 
the’ Indian Exhibition, Peking is 
playing ‘host to а B-itish Exhibition. 
And therefore it is nothing very sur- 
prising that while the British press is 
spreading disbelief about Indian 
reports of Chinese troops concen- 
tration on our border, the Soviet 


press should for the first time high- - 


light China’s attempt to stir up ten- 
sion on ше same Himalayan border. 
* ж 


AN interesting debate that is often 

heard in the. Capital centres in 
the question of Sino-Soviet schism 
“Бо we 
have any stake’ in this angry rift in 
the Communist world? Or, should 
we take an indifferent view of the 
whole thing, such as it is none of our 


' business as to which Pope the Com- 


munists choose, Moscow or Peking, 
Khrushchev от Mao? 

It appears there ate two schools 
of- thought here on this question. 
The first takes the line—which broad- 


ly tallies with the -Prime -Ministers 


understanding—that we should be 


intensely interested in this rift, since 
the Khrushchev line stands for 
world relaxation of tension, for the 
upholding of a policy of combat 
against the danger of thermo-nuclear 
жаг. .. 

From the immediate angle of 
Indian interest, China’s isolation 
from world affairs will help us. to 
show the friendly countries the just- 
ness of .our own stand. 

And it will prevent . our: going 
over to a totally .anti-Communist 
line—since the biggest Communist 
power continues to be our friend— 
and its inevitable consequence of 
-getting committed irrevocably . to 
cold-war politics. 

, Against this, the other school— 
represented by important persona- 
lities by no means belonging to the 
Right—holds that the more the Sino- 
Soviet relations deteriorate ала 


acrimony between the two sharpens, | 


the worse will it be for us. For, 
this will embitter- Peking . further 
against Moscow, and will lead it to 
regard us more and more as .Mos- 
cow's camp-followers. According to 
this school, such a situation will make 
Peking more truculent with - the 
result that. its bellicosity against us 
will increase and the more difficult 


will it be to get China round to settle: 


-the border dispute. -And so this 
canker will worsen, eating: up ош 
resources and strengthening . reac- 
tionary forces inside the country. 
What is perhaps missed in this 
point of view is the fact that in Pek- 
ing's understanding, Nehrü himself 
isan evil and the quicker he is humb- 


led and discredited, easier will it be ` 


to unleash revolutionary forces in 
this part.of the world. To dream 
of the prospect of a rapprochement is 
to:ignore Peking's distorted ideology 


which today believes in militarism > 


and wants to pave the way for re- 
volutionary advance through Bona- 
partist ешш | 
* * 

БЕ Prime Minister’s warm and 

handsome - tribute to the Somali 
Premier is taken here as an impor- 
tant gesture .for winning African 
Support for our cause. It is now 
frankly realised in New. Delhi that 
we had neglected African opinion 
for far too long, a neglect whicle was 
abundantly exploited by Peking for 
quite some time. A new turn in 
our attitude towards. resurgent 
Africa is not unexpected. 
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{ Sixteenth Year of F reedom | 


On August 15, nation completed sixteen years of its career of free- 


dom. Taking. stock of the eventful twelve months since last year's Indepen- 
dencé Day, four articles here touch on some of the highlights in Foreign 


Affairs, Congress politics, Opposiion ‘record and the trend in our economy. 


Our Diplomatic Correspondent 


[Т has been an year of ordeal for 

India’s foreign policy and a real 
baptism.of fire for our Defence policy. 
It is indeed an irony of fate that the 
government which was the co-author 
with ours of the Panch Sheel should 
have the distinction of. launching a 
full-scale armed. attack on us. 

In the sphere of foreign policy, 


. the biggest strain naturally has come 


from China during the year under 
review. While tension . with 
China had started with Peking's mili- 
tary operations in Tibet four.years 
-ago, the possibility of having to. en- 
counter large-scale military opera- 
tions was never seriously considered. 


- It was felt that perhaps Peking, at the 


most might keep up border skirmi- 
shes or work up tensions as in the 
Galwan Valley in the summer of 
1962—coupled with a full-scale pro- 
paganda barrage. 

It was on thisunderstanding that 
the foreign and defence policies 
were based. That .was why even 
after September 8, when the Chinese 


offensive began to take steam, New , 


"Delhi's- understanding of the situa- 


tion did not take into account the 
· magnitude of the threat posed by the 


Chinese. Although many. of the 
carping’ critics of the ‘Government, 
getting wise after the event, later 
accused it of complacence and negli- 
gence, it can hardly be gainsaid that 
not one of them could prédict the 
Chinese blitzkreig of October-No- 
vember. 


Poor Performance 

. However, the shock of Chinese 
attack cost Sii Krishna Menon his 
seat in the Cabinet; for, 1 was dis- 
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covered overnight that thé miscal- 
culation lay not only in the wrong 
appraisal of Chinesé strategy but 
it could also be seen in the poor per- 
formance of. Defence production, 
which had-so long been boosted. as 
one of Sri Menon's star achievements. 
Along with this came the rude shock 


in the choice of an incompetent сот- -` 
mander as was shown by the record: 


of General B.M. Kaul who together 
with the Chief of the Army Staff, 
General Thapar had to quit following 
the humiliating debacle in the NEFA. 


Feeling. of Insecurity 

The disaster in NEFA was not 
merely a-quéstion of national humi- 
liation—for which, the public seem- 
ed to. feel long after, not -adequate 
punishment: was meted out to those 
who were guilty. It created a feel- 
ing of insecurity in the face of the 
Chinese danger: It was therefore 
‘inescapable that the Prime Minister’s 
Should turn .to-every friendly po- 
wer for defence aid, -and his appeal 
was not confined. to the West alone. 
In those days, however, the Sino- 
Soviet cleavage had not been So wide. 


In fact; the first week of the Chinese 


attack. saw Pravda’s misleading 
editorial of October 25, which gave 
the impression that: Moscow dis- 
carding her neutrality. was- almost 
pleading on-the lines of the Chinese 


“brief. In another ten days, how- 


ever, the Pravda line was changed, 
and the danger of irreparable mis- 
understanding between New Delhi 


and Moscow was almost ue sd 


ly averted. 
During those crucial days, ` the 
test of the policy of non-alignment 
à 


Y 
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was the severest. On one side came 
the armed invasion of Peking, which. 


. brought its own compulsion in Ше. 


form of India getting large-scale arms 
aid from the West. What India had 
resisted.. so- long—namely the 
massive military aid—had to be 
accepted .to meet the immediate 
danger. Its- inexorable logic even 
compelled the Communist Party to 
agree to the acceptance of military 


aid from any quarters provided it was 


without strings and did not entail 
the posting of foreign armed pérson- 
nel on Indian 5011. : 

The series of high-powered 
missions to India. from both 
Britain and the USA in the next 
few months need no recapitulation, 
but they put our policy of non-align- 
ment into the severest strain in its 
career. By this time, however, the 
reassertion of friendship and co- 
operation by Moscow—in which 
Khrushchev is believed to have taken 
direct personal interest—brought 
us the MIGs and thereby helped to 
preserve our policy of non-alignment. 
The Prime Minister’s courageous 
emphasis on the policy of non-align- 
ment saved it from immediate ex- 
tinction, as Peking would have loved 
to see. 
Commendable Initiative 

This, bold defence of the basic 
tenet of our foreign policy was fol- 
lowed by the commendable initiative 
shown by New Delhi in undertaking . 
а high-speed explanatory campaign 
of our case in the Capitals by special 
emissaries. This and the ready 


acceptance of the Colombo proposals 


in January helped usto gain the dip- 


lomatié initiative as against Peking. * 
This way what was in danger of 
being totally lost was salvaged in 
time, badly mauled but all the wiser 
on that count. 

While Peking left no stone un- 
turned to attack India wherever it 
could in am international gathering 

- —from Moshi to Moscow via Jakarta 
—there has been a marked improve- 
ment іп our standing both in the 
non-aligned -and~ the , Communist 


worlds, thanks. partly to our own.. 


efforts and partly to China’s obduracy 
and high-handedness. 
` As an inevitable corollary of 
the Chinese invasion came a strik- 
ing improvement in India’s relations 
with. the West. 
for arms provided a god-sent opening 
for the Americans. Our non-align- 
ment lost its allergy to arms‘aid_ on 
a large scale. And along with arms 
and economic aid from the West has 
-come the accretion of importance to- 
men who en'oy the confidence of. 
Washington like TTK and S.K. 
Patil. ^ 

Inside the. ‘administration also: 
the West-oriented I.C.S. have had 
a field day, with their ‘avid attach- 
ment to the West. In contrast, it 


- was realised in New Delhi that for . 


far too long the pukka-sahib emis- 
saries were not of much usein win- 


ning over Afro-Asian opinion to- 


` our side. In this context, the con- 
ference of out Ambassadors in South- 
East Asia was a good. tonic though 
solid contributions were few. > 
Liabilities as 
- While improvement .in - rela- 
tions with the West was noticeable, 
it brought certain liabilities which 
almost threatened to neutralise- our 
gains in other sectors of the world. 
Of these, the most embarrassing: has- 
been the V.O.A. deal, which the 
Prime Minister has admitted to have. 
offended our policy: of non-align- 
ment: more-serious was the admission 
that it could be sneaked through by 
officials without the Cabinets 
sanction—an appalling state of af- 
fairs exposing the precarious foun- 
dations of our foreign policy. . 
The other item which has disturb- 
.ed Afro-Asian and - -Communist 
opinion is the arrangement for the 
Joint Air Exercises with the Western 
powers.: Although the original idea 
of a Western Air Umbrella was 
greatly modified, the present exercises 


also have created иши as the. 
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The. urgent need. 


thin. end of the- wedge that the West 
is. trying to push. into our foreign 
‘policy. In fact, in the eyes -of the 
world—not éxcluding the West— 
the Joint Air Exercises constitute a 
dent in our policy of non-alignment. 
Asif to counterbalance this heavy 
listing on the side of the West, New 
Delhi during this period has made a 
striking headway in its relations with 
Moscow. This has been a remark- 
able stroke of Nehru, diplomacy re- 
cognising the schism in the Com- 
- munist world and making the best 
possible use of it. Тһе” initiative 
for it.came from both sides, and the 
. most significant has been the latest 
Soviet offer of large-scale arms aid 
which can appreciably strengthen 
our defences. Two important 
features of the deal are that firstly 
-while the Western arms are being 
given with the specific: understand- 
ing that they сап not be used 
` jn defence:against Pakistan, the Soviet 
arms come without any such “сап- 
dition on their use in defence 
"against . China; and-~ secondly, 
while the West has only agreed to 
sell arms—and that too, not the much- 
needed supersonic. ` jet- fighters—the 
Stress іш the- Soviet deal has been 
on the setting up of factories for the 
production of the weapons, and all 
these on rüpee payment, 2 
In the matter of economic .colla- 
boration, the stepping up of Indo- 


Soviet trade has been an important - 
feature of our.economic activity in. 


this period, culminating in the suc- 
cess of the Indian Fair at Moscow. 
The.striking feature. of the business 
deals has been the -Soviet offer to 
set up plants in this country which 
can be paid for by the product they 
will be producing which the, Soviet 
Union will buy. Against this, the 
American bounty has suffered in its 
impact by the delay in settling: the 
Bokaro deal. 
In this improvenient. of New 
Delhi's relations with the Communist 
. World, personal diplomacy played an 
important role. Apart from Sri 
Manubhai Shah's mission, the exten- 
sive tour. of Sri В. К. Nehru. helped 
considerably along with the active 


record of our шалды іп Mos-. 


cow. « 


Ysolationist Wilderness 


. With the signing of the Test Ban 
Treaty, India’s interest .in world 
affairs has once again. been revived 
after a spell: of isolationist wilderness. 


+ 


- This attitude of insularity. could b° , 


seen rather conspicuously in -the 


lessening of Indian activity- in the . 


International Commissions in Indo- 
China as also іп (һе pulling out of 
the Indian forces-from the Congo. 


“Тһе consequences of such apathetic 


attituce towards anti-eolonial- issues 
was seen on the morrow of the 
Chinese invasion, when, for the time 
being, Peking almost succeeded in 


cornering us in the Afro-Adsian.coun-- 


tries. .Тһе ice was, however, broken 
mainly through .the good. rélations 
that New Delhi maintained. with 
Cairo. 

Nearer home, our relations. with . 
Ceylon in this period have ‘brought 
us closer ; particularly has it been 
with the teady acceptance of thé 
Colombo proposals on our. part. 


- However contending pressures have 


been active in the island with the. 
result that its policy sometimes has 
to swing between- Peking and Néw: 
DIRE 

' Much the same problem faced 
our relations with“ Nepal, though 
under totally different circumstances. 
The king, an astute politician, played 
for high stakes in keeping to the 


' 


right side of Peking while trying to . 


get the maximum Concessions from 

New Delhi.. Sri Lal Bahadur's-visit 

only helped to underscore this pro- 

blem of competing with China for the 

ш of this Himalayan Xing- 
om 


Himalayan Policy, 


A very different type of problem 
is being faced today in the strategic_ 


- bulge that keeps Bhutan and Sikkim ` 


apart, for the Chinese-troop concen- 
tration in this: Chumbi -Valley has 
posed a threat to two of our allies, 
of whom Bhutan is more vulnerable 


than Sikkim. The stréss is therefore `- 


laid on helping Bhutan with. eco-- 
nomic aid as also in developing its 
armed forces. © 

All these problems coming in the 
wake of last year’s Chinese invasion 
have brought into sharp relief the 
urgency ‘of a coherent Himalayan 
policy which can act as a deterrent 
to Chinese penetration. : 

By far the..most- troublesome; Na 
India’s foreign affairs problem in the 
last one year—apart, of course, from 
China—has been Pakistan’s intran- 
sigence over Kashmir. The Western 
powers with their long-standing affec- 
tion for Pakistan, persuaded (if not 
pressurised)-New Delhi to agree to 
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_- cry of ће DMK in "Madras, 


~ 


Open talks with Rawalpindi for the 


Settlement of all the- disputes bet- . 


ween the two countries. 
tan's insistence, the Indo-Pak talks, 
spread over six months, were bogged 


-On Pakis- 


on the question of Kashmir. Besides ' 


the unreasonable Pakistani demands— 


now-given out.by the Prime Minis- 


ter—the Western powers also. bro- 

ught their" own: plans of partition 

which could-hatdly be accepted. 
The real crux of the whole dis- 


pute.in its present phase—which the | 


the U.S. have come to learn dearly— 
is that the Ayub regime has been ex- 
ploiting our difficulties with China 


as much as China is exploiting Pakis- 


A Socialist Congressman: 


tan’s antipathy- towards India. This 
unholy alHance has baffled Washing- 
ton as much as it has brought fresh 
worries to Moscow, not to speak of 
the danger this new axis has posed 


for: both ош. foreign and ` defence, 


policies. ©... 

-ma world in which old align- 
ments are giving place to new, and 
refreshingly. unorthodox approaches 
are doing away with rigid blinkers, 
out foreign policy in the last one 
year has passed through its severest 
ordeal. When Washington and Mos- 
cow are coming close to each other— 


-while Peking is falling. apart from 


Moscow—old moorings: have to go. 
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In such a complicated maze, it 
*has been no mean achievement for 
New Delhi to have been able to re- 
tain а ѕепѕе of independent judg- 
ment. No doubt, serious inroads have 
been made into our concept of non- 
alignment, yet the fact that at the 
hour of national danger, we could, 
with dexterity, secure large-scale 
aid from both the East and the West 
shows the real strength of our basic 
policy of non-alignment. It is the 
power of.this statesmanship that can 
provide the surest defence from ex- 
ternal aggression—whether from 
China or Pakistan—and is the best 
guarantee for our independence. 


Е | Congress Ups and Downs 


Ts past year has been' duds for |. 
- possible, déspite the weight of ‘public 


the Congress Party as it has been. 


for the whole country. 
In the period immediately before 


4 


and after Independence Day last. 
..8$0 deep a sore could not-be healed 


year, regionalism and communalism 


were assuming ugly proportions, and 


all sections of honest political opinion 
were deeply perturbed at the growing 
danger to national unity. The Akali 


agitation in Punjab, the secessionist . 


-the 


: demand for a hill state in- Assam, > 


the communal flare-up in some areas, 


the fanaticism exhibited on the qués- ` 
„tion of-sharing the waters of inter- 
state rivers—all these, stemming from . 


different causes; had óne aspect in 
common : they were a big threat to 
national solidarity. Add to. this the 
growing pull of the State govern- 
ments vis-a-vis the Centre, and you 


have the complete picture of anation - 


at the cross-roads of history. 
This internal threat brought about 


the consciousness that national unity .. 


must be preserved at all costs if we 
were to exist as-a free country arid 
achieve any measure of progress 


economically. The result was.a mas- | 


- sive drive for national integration. 


Naturally, as the-ruling party às 


. well as the oldest political organisa- 


tion in the. country, the Congress 
assumed leadership’ 
for national integration. 


Li 
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in the drive 


But the task seemed almost im- 
opinion behind it. 


speedy progress ; it was patent that 


» overnight or by half-hearted efforts. 


Integration Overnight . 


But national integration became 


a reality overnight, to the surprise of 


- those who only a while ago had des-, 


paired of it. And this was due to no 


- voluntary endeavour on our part. 


The massive Chinese invasion, which 
came as a rude shock to the common 


. people of India as well as to those who 


had beer entrusted with the task of 


. defending our frontiers, shook every- 


one out of Ше rut and brought 


about a „magic change in the situa- . 


tion. 


In the face of the ‘grave threat . 


to freedom itself, all pétty.squabbles, 
regional chauvinism and communal 


bickerings vanished. Even the DMK, - 


whether out of fear or out of patrio- 


-tism, shelved the. secessionist slogan. 


The ‘Akalis became silent on the 


‘political front and pledged support 


' to.the defence effort. The forty-four 


. million people: of the land rose as 
.one man to 


safeguard. national 
honour ; and. national“ integration 
became a fact by the dramatic com- 
pulsion of fast-moving events, 


а The committees -- 
. Set up for the purpose did not make 


So far as the Congress Party was 
concerned, the invasion had a two- 
fold effect. The welcome aspect was 
that for the time being group rival- 
ties and inner party clashes for 
power ceased. The other aspect, 
however, was disquieting. This was 

.the sudden accretion of strength for 

the Right wing both within the ruling 
. party and outside it ; more disturbing 
still was the surfacing of the close 
ties between the two. 

Prior to October 20 last, the Right < 
Wing, though strong and influential 
and entrenched in key positions both 
in the organization and in the govern- 
ment, was subdued. They did not dare 
to come out against the. accepted 


- national policies, namely, non-align- 


ment and friendly relations with all 
countries on the one harid, and eco- 
nomic progress through planned de- 
velopment on the-other. They con- 
tented themselves with using their 
influence at lower levels to thwart 
progressive measures in the very pro- 
cess of implementation.- 

The fate of land reforms is an 
outstanding example of this kind 
of functioning. Sri: Nehru himself 
recently deplored in public the slow 
pace. of land. reform, pointing out 
that this was so even in some of the 
“good States”. Even in the States’ 
where land ‘reform measures were 


" introduced. with much fanfare, things 


- 


were so managed that the big land- 
lords did not suffer. The reforms 
have-meant no change in the living 
conditions of the poor peasantry and 
agricultural labour. Similar was the 
fate of other measures whose osten- 
sible aim was to alleviate suffering. 
Avadi and Nagpur. seemed like 
distant, forgotten dreams. 

Till October 20 these activities 
were rgore or less subterranean. But 
once the opportunity came to con- 
demn a Communist country for its 
naked aggression, the Right wing in 
the ruling party became as vocife- 
rous. as the Swatantra Party. А 
concerted attempt was made to reverse 
national policies by pressure tactics. 
In the Rightist cacophony at the timé, 
it was almost impossible to distin- 
guish the Congress Right from_the 
non-Congress Right. кз 

‘The agents of big business were 
seen closeted for hours with the Right- 
wing stalwarts of the Congress, and 
the monopoly press campaigned on 
their behalf. Jawaharlal Nehrw’s sta- 
ture and standing with the masses 
prevented а direct, attack on his 
leadership. Sri Krishna Menon came 
in handy as the symbol of the Left 
within the Congress. Since he was the 
"Defence Minister, the NEFA-réverses 
made him the ideal target. Popular 
feelirig over the reverses was also 
such that the person оп whom. any 
of the responsibility could be fixed 
had to go. І 


Balance Restored 


Sri Nehru had no choice but to 
yield. But it must be said to his credit 
that while he yielded in respect of an 
individual, he fought unrelent- 
ingly for his policies which the 
nation had adopted. He, no doubt, 
had to accept Western military assis- 
tance in the face of danger, but he 
firmly and steadfastly refused to 
barter away independent functioning 
and the policy of non-alignment. 

The danger of getting entangled 
in the cold war, which seemed immi- 
nent in the initial days of November, 
soon passed. 'The^balance was tem- 
porarily upset by the flow of Western 
arms ; it was speedily restored by 
putting arms purchase on.a purely 
commercial basis and making clear 
ourintention of buying arms wherever 
we could to defend: our country. . 

But meanwhile the influence of 
the Left in the Congress suffered a 
severe setback. To a large extent this 
was the fault of the Leftist elements 
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, themselves. They formed an.incoher- 
ent collection of individualists, each 
firmly convinced that he was the sa- 
viour of socialism. But even among 
these only a few were honestly wedded 
to the ideal ; the rest found in the 
alignment a convenient handle to 
play power politics. Many of them had 
no roots among the rank and file 
of the party itself, not to speak of the 
general populace. Shrewd politicians 
who are purposeful in the pursuit 
of ideals do not function in such 
desultory, drifting fashion. 

Qutside the Congress also, the 
Left was neither well-organized 
nor efficient. The Leftists outside, 
instead of attempting to bring to- 


e This Offer is only for 
a short period. 


е if you buy now you pay lower 
rate of instalments and save the 





gether all progressives, including 
those in the Congress, tended to’ 


label a few chosen individual Con- 


gressmen as progressives and make. 


symbols of them. Otherwise they look- 
ed upon the average Congressman 
as a totally undependable person. 

This contrast between the Right 
and the Left was brought out most 
effectively in the first few weeks of the 
Emergency. The Rightists flocked 
together forgetting party affiliations 
and programmes. The Leftists sud- 
denly found themselves marooned on 
different islands. This was the penalty 
for lack of foresight and efficiency. 
Whilethe Leftists within the Congress 
lacked consistent leadership, those 
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outside functioned in isolation. They 
did not deem it necessary to forge 
links among the Leftist parties and 
groups. In these circumstances, the 
events of November-December should 
occasion no surprise. 

In other words, the first weeks of 
the Emergency showed up that the 
Leftists in the ruling party had func- 
tioned at the top, without creating 
mass consciousness among ordinary 
Congressmen of the need to: stren- 
gthen Sri.Nehru's hands against possi- 
ble onslaughts from the Right wing. 
They tended, rather to bank on 
Nehru’s popularity to push progre- 
ssive measures through. How long 
could this dream-world last ? 


If the tide of Chinese invasion - 


swept Sri Krishna Menon out of 
office, it also left other Leftists in- 
side and outside the Congress vir- 
tually prostrate. The Communists by 
their initial bungling and hesitancy 


‚ paid by being isolated during a 


critical period. Instead of lending 
strength to Nehru, they had to fight 
for their own survival. The PSP was 
on the McCarthyan bandwagon of 
the Right wing. The Lohia Socialists 
were standing alternately on their 
heads and their feet. The Rightists 
took full advantage of all these weak- 
nesses of the Left. The Chinese in- 
vasion gave them their biggest oppo- 
rtunity, and they were able to use it 
because of their efficient organiza- 
tion. : 


Effect Wore Off 

The immediate effect of the Chi- 
nese invasion-on the Congress Party 
was thus twofold : an accession of 
strength for the Right wing and a 


weakening of the Left, and a brief 


respite from the wrangles at every 
level of organization. But soon after 
the unilateral withdrawal of the Chi- 


nese forces from the newly-occupied ” 


areas, thc effect also seemed to wear 


Тһе voice of the secessionists and 
the regionalists continued to be 
muffled as a rcsult of the sweeping 
powers the Government had assumed 


under the Defence of India Rules. . 


But the inner party bickerings and 
rivalries were safely beyond the 
purview of the DIR. Once again they 
started and soon gained in intensity, 
in one state after another. 

Uttar Pradesh is the most glaring 
example, with the warring groups 
confronting each other in the Cabinet 


itself. In Madhya Pradesh, the resig- ` | 
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nation of 13 members from the Ad 
Hoc Congress Committee is only a 
reflection of the fight that has been 
going on for a long time. In Rajas- 
than, Bihat, Kerala and other States 
also, rivalries are coming to a head. 

None of these fights is based on 
any ideological or | programmatic 
differences. They are all naked power 
politics. The faction bosses are for 
the most part Rightists who have 
little faith in the professed ideology 
of the party. Tragically, one or the 
other group is able to enlist the 
support of the Leftist elements in 
the Congress, who thus become mere 


_camp-followers of the Right wing in 


effect. 

Uttar Pradesh, again, is the out- 
„standing example. From the point 
of view of policies, there is little to 
choose between the Gupta group 
_and the one opposing him. Guiarat 
is slightly different ; Jivaraj Mehta 
is a more honest Congressman than 
those who are moving heaven and 
earth to oust him. In Andhra Pradesh 
things will start moving again as 
soon as Sanjivayya steps down from 
the Congress gaddi. The simmering 
is already there. | ro 

There are only two States, in 
fact, where the leadership is firmly 
established and cannot be casily 
shaken. One is Madras, and the other 
Punjab. While inthe former, Kamaraj 
has by his astuteness and able ad- 
ministration of the State endeared 


- himself to all, sections, in Puniab 


Kairon has put down the dissidents 
with an iron hand and has taken ad- 


vantage of the Emergency to stabilize ' 


his position as leader. Again, in 
Madras there is no organized group 
against Kamaraj ; those who once 
thought in terms of supplanting him 
have now come to accept him, 
mainly because his popularity has 
been increasing in proportion to the 
years in office, unlike in many other 
cases. But in Punjab the dissidents 
form a distinct group and 'are cons- 
tantly striving to assert themslves. 
Even recently they were in Delhi 
"meeting the. central leaders. Next 
to Punjab & Madras come Maha- 
rashtra and West Bengal in terms 
of- Congress factions wrangling 
against each other. : 


Ugly Scramble 

The Centre has by no means been 
free from these unhealthy tenden- 
cies. The Central cabinet consists of 
many groups, mainly based on per- 


sonalities. The ugly scramble for 

*deputy leadership of the party In 
Parliament in the summer before the 
General Elections will be long re- 
membered. That spirit is nof dead ; 
it is only waiting for another chance 
to come alive. The Emergency has 
left the Leftist element in the Cabinet 
weaker than ever before. By and large 
the Central Cabinet today represents 
to a very large measure, the interests 
of the propertied classes than of the 
masses. The inability of the Planning 
Commission to assert itself against 
thé. Food Minister bears eloquent 
testimony to this. 


Forgot the Electorate 


Safely ensconced in the seats of 
power, Congréssmen forgot the elec- 
torate. What mattered a few seats 
here and there so long as they had 
enough strength to form the govern- 
ment ? It did not occur to them that 
.the voters would express themselves 
sooner or later. They woke up to 
this possibility only when their hastily 
chosen strong candidate was routed 
at Amroha, when so, insignificant 
a person as Minoo Masani was able 
to defeat the Congress by a big margin 
at Rajkot. 

Jt began to dawn on the leader- 
ship that there was danger ahead, 
that complacency would be fatal to 
the party. With the seething discon- 
tent among the people, accentuated 
by the back-breaking burdens im- 
posed’on the middle classes and the 
poor in the name of the Emergency, 
and with the internal squabbles tear- 
ing the fabric of the ruling party 
apart, the days of power seemed num- 
bered. The only factor preventing 
a crisis has been the absence of an 
organized opposition. Opportunistic 
alliances posed only temporary 
threats. 

The realization of the extent of 
unpopularity the ruling party had 
earned in the sixteen years it had 
wielded power appeared to shock 
the leaderhip and galvanize it into 
unprecedented behind-the-scenes acti- 
vity. The resolution adopted by the 
AICC last week was the culmination 
of the rethinking set in motion by 
all these developments since the pro- 
clamation of the Emergency. 
Kamaraj’s proposal is tacit admission 
of the ruling party’s failure to fill 
the masses with enthusiasm and also 
of the fact that unless those in power ` 
stepped down, public confidence in 
the party cannot be restored. 
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Apart from the question of howe 
the resolution will be implemented, 
the Congress leadership gives no 
indication that it will take drastic 
steps to root out ‘corruption. True, 
a committee has been set up to deal 
with charges made against Ministers. 
But the explanation offered by a res- 
ponsible official of the party is 
revealing : he said that stern action 
would bé taken against those found , 
to be making vague charges. He did 
not say what action, if any, would be 
taken against those found guilty. 

In recent times, such charges and 
counter-charges have been publicly 
aired by Congressmen in some 
States. Orissa and. Kerala are out- 
standing examples. -Also, in the case 
of Malaviya there was no attempt to: 
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TUE pa past year hàs been an year of 
crises, of unusual strains “апа 
stresses for our nation. It was there- 
fore a testing time for all—for the 
common man as well as the. leader- 
ship holding the reins of power or 
sitting in the Opposition. Both 
the vices and the virtues which re- 
main submerged in the humdrum of 
normal times and the outline of the- 
physiognomy of parties and persons 
which remain hazy stand out sharply 
in, such times. - 

How has the Opposition stood 
the test in the past year ? ByAugust, 
15, last year, thelengthening shadows 
of the Chinese menace were already 
visible and were getting darker and 
darker. Though the invasion itself 
came two-months later—on October 
20 to be precise—the thinking and 
approaches of the various political 
parties to this overwhelming factor 
in our situation were already begin- 
. ning to crystallise before that date. 
What happened during the subse- 
quent months, at the time of the 
immediate peril-as well as the cha- 
llenge posed in -perspective, have. 
largely been a development ала” 
further elaboration of what already 
existed. 
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refute the allegations made. If a 
charge is made, and an open enquiry 
is not held, public confidence is under- 
mined. In the case of Leftist ele- 
ments,'who have:to depend on the 
common people for support, this can 
prove fatal. Those who are backed by 
‘big business can sutvive,-.at least for 
a time, till popular resentment be- 
comes strong enough to sweep them 
away. 

Anothzr aspect of Congress fun- 
ctioning that has come out prominen- 
tly in recent months is the growing 
power.of the State Chief Ministers, 


especially where they: have a strong 


hold on the party organization. It 
was no accident-that the proposal 
to revitalize the organization should 
have come from Kamaraj. and'some 


детте Contours 


It was in early August last year 
that са powerful campaign was 
launched by some of the opposition 
elements spearheaded by “the Swa- 
tantra against the July 26 Note of.the 
Government of India to the Chinese 
Government. The Note which was 


sent in the particular context of ex- 


ploring the possibility of - starting 
talks on easing the tension on the 
Ladakh front was characterised as 
the road to surrender and appease- 
ment. The Swatantra Party was the 
most outspoken and, it might well be 
said to its credit, the most consistent 
among Rightist forces opposed to the 
basic national policies of non-align- 
ment and planned development which 
even at that timecame out With a well 
worked-ou: platform to alternative 
policies. The Swatantra spokesman 
in the-Lok Sabha, fresh from his 
triumph in the Chittoor bye-election, 
Prof. Ranga put forward in the House 


a formal motion. calling for, among ~ 


other things, breaking of diplomatic- 
relations with China and no negotia- 
tions in any circumstance ; military 
aid from the West and taking over of 
the defence portfolio by the Prime 
Minister from the, then Defence 
Minister, Sri Krishna Menon. One 
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other Chief: Minister Kamarai re- 
presents the State leader who has 
complete mastery over the party 
machinery as well as the government. 

This is the new phenomenon 
which holds the key to the future,. 
not only of the Congress but of the 
country as well, since the Congress 
is the biggest organized political party 


in India. Whatever changes come in . 


the near future will be changes 
desired or approved by the Chief 
Ministers. 

- Thesixteenth year of freedom with 
all it$ weaknesses and limitations has 
Provided sufficient material for draw- 
ing up the blue-print of the Congress 
after Nehru—a complex mosaic of 
contending forcés woven round Pro-. 


minent personalities. 
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has only to compare the slogans of 
the Right -Opposiiion today ~to 
Prof. Ranga’s motion a: year ago 
to see that basically they are the 
same, though in ‘their presentation 
and form they have become sharper, 
bolder and more strident. 


FICCI Initiative : c 
In the domestic sphere too the 
same is largely true. At about that 
time the Federation of Indian 
Chambers of Commerce and Industry 
came out with the demand for 
modifications -in the Third Plan ; 
for a freer hand for the private sector, 


liberal licensing and share in parti- ` 


cular for the private sector, in de- 
fence production. One: has ‘only to 
compare with that FICCI document 
the six-point programme put forward 
by Acharya Kripalani after his victory 
at Amroha as the basis for a united 
front of Opposition parties with its 
demand for giving тір the slogan of 


socialism and nationalisation, to see - 
the family resemblance, between” ae: 


two, except for the fact that. "the 
Acharya has become less circumspect 
and more specific about the aims of 
the Right opposition in the present- 
day correlation of political forces in 
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' the country. 

When the Emergency | came, it was 
again the Swantantra which took Ше. 
lead in denying the Government un- 
conditional co-operation even in the 
face of mightly upsurge of patriotic fe- 
rvour displayed by the people against 


the invader and behind the leadership. 


of Prime Minister Nehru. Later when 
the immediate crisis subsided as a 
result of the Chinese withdrawal and 
of the Colombo initiative, the Swa- 
tantra gave the ideological and poli- : 
tical lead to others to press for the 
advantage the /Right could claim.to 
have gained in the earlier period. 
Again it was Acharya Ranga who put 
forward a formal motion in Lok 
Sabha during its Emergency session’ 
in January to demand active “asso- 
ciation" of the Western Powers with 
us in the defence of “world demo- 
сгасу” and propounded a more ela- 
borately worked-out seven-point 
platform in opposition to the Nehru 
policy. 


The Swatantra leaders poured , 


ridicule on the. Colombo powers, 
berated the Government for military 
reverses almost to the point of re- 
velling in the national humiliation, 
and in this carried with them others 
from the Jana Sangh to the PSP and 
even the SP. Swatantra founder 
leader, Raija!i was the first to come 
out with the demand for coding the 
Emergency. 


Prime Minister Assailed 


From this it was but logical that 
not only the policies of the Prime 
Minister but his leadership itself 
should be challenged there and then. 
What would have appeared as a 
fantastic suggestion only a year ago 
has by now become the strident de- 
тапа of the Right—that the Prime 
Minister must resign. 

Within this broad franiework, 


‘the tactics worked out have been 


ingenuous: indeed. From working upa 
sentiment in favour of military action 
before the actual Chinese attack, it 
was fairly easy to bemoan the unpre- 
paredness when the Chinese inflicted 
reverses. The disappointment and 
anger of the people which the Prime . 
Minister sought to channel into 
positive response for the defence 
effort was attempted with the first 
instance to be diverted into witch- 
hunting against Defence Minister 
Menon. . 

The tactic succeeded, 
whetting the apetite for having more, 
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thereby ; 


and was lised with masterly. fashion 
against Oil Minister Malaviya on 
the corruption issue: But that the 
direction of the campaign, though 
camouflaged to begin with, could 
. be seen from the very start—it was 
against the Prime Minister himself 
and the policies he represents. The 
cover has now been thrown away. 


Muscling in 


~ In the sphere of economic policies 
too, the Right can claim successes, 
having won larger areas to muscle in 
for the private sector including De- 
fence production. The private sector 
could have run away with much 
more but for its own inherent weak- 
nesses—it failed to chew what it 
tried to bite—in fertilisers, cement, 


. alloy and special steel and i in other 


sectors. 

Its weakness for quick profits 
and anti-social habits of hoarding 
and profiteering. soon exposed the 
whole economy -to serious dis- 
locations with rising . prices and 
the rest, almost forcing tlie hands 
of the Government. to take notice 
of the rampage.  Evén,while ask- 
ing for more and more concessions, 
big business reacted with indignant 
vigour when the Emergency Budget 
came since it attempted to put some 
share of the burden `of the defence 
effort on the richer classes, even 
though the major part of it was foisted 
on the common man. Here the Swa- 
tantra counterposed openly the 
proposition of getting aid from the 
West on any term so as to escape 
the’ necessity of raising resources 
from within the country. It was in 
this context that the fight against the 
Morari Budget was presented in 
contrast to others who obiected to 
putting burden on the people but 
. did not óbiect to the Government's 
basic policy of planned develop- 
ment. 

Similar inherent weakness i in the 
political and party sphere also mani- 
fested itself. preventing the Right 


trend to achieve what it had set out ^ 


о “о. 

There peated attempts to build up 
‚ а wide united front ranging from the 
Swantanta through the Jana Sangh 
to the PSP and the SP have floundered 


` again and again. The differing cir- 


cumstances in which the parties other 
than the Swatantra (whose history 
is after all much too recent to em- 
barrass it in any way either with its 
past or its mass following) have 


*grown up, as also their roots among 


the people make it difficult for every- 
one of them to take so blatant and 
forthright a stand on every issue as 
the Swatantra. 

The Jana Sangh, for instance, 
found it difficult to go along with the 
DMK or even the Swatantra on the 
language issue. It found it impossible 
to endorse the Swatantra insistence 
that settlement must be made» with 
Pakistan whatever the cost. - 


Socialist Ranks 
The PSP and the SP, on the other 


- hand, cannot disregard. their socialist 


commitment and totally repudiate 
radical economic policies. Their 
rank. and file asserted right in the 
midst of Emergency when at the 
national level almost total identity 
was being established between the 
two parties and the Jana Sangh and 
the Swatantra ; and confronted the 
leadership of both the parties with a 
desire for unity of all socialist forces 
which would stand upto the ruling 
party as well as to the parties of the 
Right. Though the merger itself has 
not taken place for political and per- 
sonal reasons, the outcome has been 
far-reaching in that it has led to a 
change in the leadership of the PSP. 
Sri Asoka Mehta Пав given place 
to Sri S. M. Joshias Party chair- . 
man. The new chairman intends to 
meet the challenge of the new 
situation as well as of Dr. Lohia 
on his own ground by striking as 
radical a posture in economic policies 
and asserting the PSP's role as an 
independent force leaning neither 
towards the Right nor the Con- 
gress. 

It is a result of all these pulls 
and pressures that even while the 
Rightist trends in the national poli- 
tical scene have achieved a measure 
of success among the masses, —in 
their organised forms as well as with- 
in the ruling party itself—they still 
remain vulnerable both in terms of ` 
policies and the parties. 

The series of bye-elections in the 
midst of the Emergency was reflec- 
tive of this state .of affairs. While 
some of the prominent personalities 
of the non-Communist opposition 
parties, oe them Acharya Kri- 
palani, ‘Lohia and Sri Masani, 
forced: e re-entry into the Lok 
Sabha, the Congress could not be 
routed or even seriously menaced 
by the Opposition parties -as such. 
In order to win in particular cons- 
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tituencies, some kind of a united 
front between opposition parties 
was knocked together but it was 
neither thorough nor comprehen- 
sive. 

Immediately after the bye-elec- 
tions, the differences rather than the 
common points began to come to 
the fore as might be seen from the 
reaction to Acharya Kripalani’s sug- 
gestion for a united front on the 
basis of a common programme. The 

agreement to join hands on a no- 

confidence motion in Parliament is 
also revealing of the basic weakness 
obtaining in the opposition camp 
even though it represents an impre- 
ssive measure of advance that the 
opposition has registered in the 
past year. 

What was treated as just-an antic 
of the more ebbullient among these 
parties, the SP led by Dr. Боша 
only a year or more ago, the no- 
confidence motion today has been 
accepted as an important part of the 
political platform of all the Opposi- 
tion parties. But the attempt to 
Sponsor à joint motion on common 
grounds has signally failed. The Con- 
_ gress party is thus confronted with 
a direct challenge to its position as 
the ruling party for the first time, 
‘though it can at the same time take 
comfort in. the fact that no compact 
political force has as yet appeared 
which can claim. to occupy its Spa 


Fringe Problems . И 


Around this алы framework. 
of the present status and position of 
the non-Communist Opposition, one 
might also take notice of the minor ` 
problems on the fringes. In the South, 
the.DMK. has ‘passed through di- 
fficult times. It firids it difficult to 
renounce its secessionist platform 
on which it has been nurtured and 
‘yet it finds it much too risky to affirm 
it so openly. Ever since the Emergency 
it has been trying to do tight-rope- 
walking which naturally puts it within 
easy reach of the more mature politi- 
cal influences among them those exer- 
cised by the Swantantra through 
Rajaji. 

In the Punjab, the Akalis already 
plagued before the Emergency by 
dissensions, have split into two parties 
both pulling against each other while 
the main political basis of the Dal, 
that of achieving the Punjabi Suba, 
has lost much of its force with the 
people. Like the DMK, therefore, 
the two Akali groups are finding 


it difficult to dominate Opposition 
politics in that State with themselves 
in the leading role. They are obliged 
to function as part of alarger group- 
ing of forces, the master ‘group with 
the Swatantra and eyen the Jana 
Sangh and the Sant group heavily 
leaning towards the ruling party. 
While in Bihar the Jharkhand 
has disappeared, the All-Parties Hill 
Leaders Conference in Assam is in a 
process of disintegration. The Hindu 
Mahasabha and the Ram Rajya Pari- 
shad already on the decline before 
the Emergency in North India, parti- 
cularly M.P. where they had a mea- 
sure of influence, appear to be almost 
in total eclipse. ·. 
. The RSP and the Forward Bloc 
do not represent more than marginal 


influences. It would appear that these - 


regional 'and local parties are beginn- 
ing to lose their raison d'etre in 
the great churning of politics and 
ideology by the crisis created by the 
Chinese attack and the polarisation 


‘of political forces induced thereby. 


Communist Crisis 


. As distinct from and in contrast 
to the rest, the Communist Party, 
hitherto and even now officially the 
main Opposition party-in the country, 
has passed through a crisis of even 
much bigger proportions than others. 


Besides the impact of such a powerf ul . 
factor as the invasion of one's own - 


country by a powerful neighbour, 
the Communists had to bearthe brunt 
of a great ideological challenge in 
the specially difficult circumstance 


.Where their loyalty to the country 


itself was suspect because the in- 
vader was knwn to 'be Communist. 
The troubles of the Communist lea- 
dership were enhanced by the fact 


«that the Emergency powers of the 


Governnient were used largely against 
the party. . 

For a long time before the crisis 
came, schism was already in evidence 
іп Communist ranks. But the 


~ internal ideological and political 


tussle was being conductéd in, what 
would now арреаг-іо be, a leisurly 
fashion. This explains the confusion 


and the hestitations that marked the ` 


initial posture of the party after the 


Chinese crossed the McMahon line - 


ix October last. But then the healthy 
patriotic fabric of the party asserted 
itself and the National Council of the 
party passed its now well-known re- 
solution on the Chinese aggression. 
The resolution can be said to be a 


-also able to reorientate its policies 


turning point in the history of the 
CPI. 
The Communist leadership was . 


from day to day in the light of that 
resolution and thus played not only 
a part in the national defence effort 
‘but also ensured for itself a place in 
the political life of the country which 
appeared to be threatened with ex- 
tinction during -the previous ‘few 
weeks. | 


X Wu 


Sharp Encounter 


Having passed through the critical 
period—and helped substantially Бу, 
the fact that the Soviet Union finally 
took an unexceptionable attitude 
towards the. India-China conflict . 
and is now itself engaged in a sharp 
political and ideological encounter 
with the Chinese leaders—the CPI . . 
is now beginning to assert itself as 
an opposition factor on its right in . 
the country. - 

The decision to organise the Great 
Petition and the March to Parliament 
on policy issues, domestic and foreign, 
is but a reflection of it. | ге 

How far the actual tactics evolved | 
including the sponsorship of a no-7 
confidence motion in Parliament of its 
own, succeed awaits judgment, parti- 
cularly i in view of the political polari- . 
sation taking place in the coüntry. 
The Communist Party has been tlie % 
first to warn against the growth of the - 
challenge of what it calls Right Reac- 
tion and has expressed its willingness 
to join. hands with all who would 
fight it including Congressmen. But 
how far its- day-to-day policies and 
practice play a positive role in ‘the 
existing political correlation of forces 
still remains in the realm of doubt. 

The Opposition camp thus repre- 
sents a highly complex and even 
unstable stage of political deyelop- 
ment of the country. Its outlines ~ 
would, however, become clearet as 
the long-term impact of the recent 
crisis the nation has had to face 
settles into more definite contours. 
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Economy at the Cross-Roads 


/ 

a 
T is natural that the completion 
of 16 years of freedom -should 
bring back to mind the ideals and 
aspirations which galvanized the peo- 
ple into a solid phalanx whose thrust 
the imperialists could not withstand. 
These ideals were not only political, 
but also social and economic, which 
explains their appeal to the.economi- 
cally under-privileged and the socia- 
Пу down-trodden. After independence 
they found expression іп the “‘socia- 
list pattern", which the nation accep- 
ted as the objective of its planned 

development. 

But where does it find itself 
today—how near or how far from 
its accepted goal ? There can per- 
haps be no clear-cut answer to this 
question, because the national eco- 
nomic scene itself does not present 
a simple picture. And how can it 
when, superimposed on its normal 
pattern, there is the impact of а 
foreign invasion and continued threat 
on the borders ? The twist such de- 
velopments give to nation’s even 
pace of progress are obvious, and 
how could India be an exception in 
this respect ? 

\ 
Stagnation 

But was India’s pace of progress 
even without this invasion or its 
threat? ‘This again is a ticklish ques- 
tion to answer, becausé evenness is 


: always relative, but here too certain 


deductions can be made. India's. 
annual rate of growth—as evidenced 
in the growth of its national income— 
was about 7.1 per cent in the last 
year of the Second Plan, but in the 


first two years of the Third Plan it * 


was round about three pér cent. 
Industrial production, by which great 
Store is set in the Plans, increased 
by about seven per cent last year, 
compared to 8.1 per cent in the 
preceding Plan, and agricultural pro- 
duction—kingpin of the plan pro- 
gramme—did not-move up even that 
much. And with these two vital sectors 
presenting this disheartening picture, 
it is obvious that other sectors 


of ’ 


the economy too would remain stand- 
still. Surely, this is not what a vibrant 
economy should look like—especially 
when its growth is got adventitious 
but governed by a well-defined pro- 
gramme. · 

It was an uncertain economy— 
uncertain about the pace of its pro- 
gress—which had to bear the brunt 
of a sudden invasion in October last 
year. And the result was a further 
accentuation of this uncertainty, 
aided and abetted by elements which 
had never taken kindly to the Plans’ 
essentials. The monopolists in the 
corporate sector—parading as the 
representatives of the private sector 
as a whole—ard their political sha- 
dows in the Rightist parties pounced 
upon this god-sent opportunity to 


twist the nation’s economic progress ' 


to serve: their own ends. 
Subversion р 

They began Бу crying hoarse 
about increasing the country’s de- 


Тепсе potential, but their idea of 


defence was its under-writing by 


. Western military powers, with them- 
. selves playing the role of their colla- 


borators at home. The recent agree- 
ment on joint exercises with the Unit- 
ed States and Britain is a measure 
of the success of their campaign, 
although they would have liked it to 
be capped with a complete tying up 
the country to the West's defence 
set-up. A significant part of their 
campaign was to topple.the Plan 
itself, because the Plan, and more so 
the “socialistic” objective behind it, 
held for them an ominous meaning, 
They looked upon these as the ne- 
gation of their philosophy of free 
enterprise, and as a means to their 
gradual submergence by an omnipo- 
tent public sector. How could they 
threfore miss an opportunity like 
the one offered by the Chinese in- 
vasion to loosen the country’s faith 
in planned development ? 

But in this game the gentlemen 
could not succeed, largely becuase the 
Government—in spite of its hesitant 


policies—was too much committed 
to planned development. The people 
too would not have tolerated a total 
negation of planning—which they 

~ had come to regard as the best means 
to bring them into their own. They 
had besides to reck on with opposi- 
tion in their own ranks by people 
who, without any love for planning, 
considered it necessary even for the 
growth of the private sector. With 
failure in this field, the monopolists 
and the Rightists shifted their attack 
to the Plan’s individual sectors, 
suggesting that these sectors should 
be arranged to give it a well-marked 
.defence orientation. 


Target of Attack e 

But here too they initially met 
with rebuff from the Prime Minister, 
who pronounced 85 per cent of the 
Plan programme as crucial to de- 
fence. Undeterred by this verbal re- 
buff, however, they continued rub- 
bing in their point and called for the 
abándonment of what they termed 
the “doctrinnaire” or "ideological" 
approach of the Plan. Since the In- 
dustrial Policy Resolution, which 
reserved certain basic, including de- 
fence,industries for the public sector, 
was' the most clear-cut expression of 
this approach, they made it their 
special target. They demanded an 
end to the division of industries into 
various schedules under this reso- 
lution and called for the creation of 
an omnibus defence sector instead. 
For themselves they asked for a larger 
share in defence production, to en- 
able them to give proof of their 

“patriotism”. 

Their campaign was not without 
success either. At first slowly, and 
"later rapidly they began to be 

accommodated in the defence sector. 
Quite a few Cabinet Ministers who 
had looked askance at the former 
Defence Minister’s attempts to in- 
crease defence production in the State 
sector, played a leading role in this 
-corrosion of their Government’s own 
policy, and the last has not yet been 


- 


seen in this process. * 


Last Straw 


The monopolists’ second sphere- 


of attack was that of mobilization of 
resources for defence and develop- 
ment, and here they found in the 
Finance Minister a particularly plia- 
ble instrument to serve their ends. 
Donning a radical garb, this self- 
righteous gentleman devised a scheme 
of taxation which confused even 
some of the most alert^ Leftists at 
least for a time. Balancing a few 
seemingly "radical" direct taxation 
measures, like the Super Profits Tax, 
with umpteen onerous indirect levies, 
he wanted to pass for a progressive 
custodian of the nation’s finances, 
and he could succeed too till the time 
he himself chose to call the bluff by 
drastically altering this lone “‘radical’’ 
measure. The Compulsory Deposits 
Scheme, however, was the proverbial 
last straw, which convinced the people 
that the gentleman concerned—with 
all his radical trappings—was in fact 
the monopolists’ man. 
. The same Minister devised an- 
other trick to hoodwink the people. 
He flaunted his Gold Control Rules 
as a revolutionary social and eco- 
nomic measure aimed at robbing 
the yellow metal of some of its tra- 
ditional lustre. What he succeeded 
in attaining in the end was, however, 
only a caricature of his grand design, 
whose victims were not the gold 
hoarders, or even smugglers, but only 
a few artisans with ineagre i incomes. 
The third sphere in which the 


monopolists and their henchmen. 


wanted to make capital out of the 
nation's difficulties was that of prices. 
Knowing fully well the scare even 
a mention of war causes among the 
people, they began to exploit the 
emergency for black-marketing and 
profiteering. The hesitancy of the 
Government to curb their anti-social 
activities; and unconcealed support 
of their cause by Ministers like Mr. 
Patil, provided them a propitious 
climate to make easy gains at the 
people’s expense. 

And yet were these gains, or the 
other gains in the sphere of produc- 
tion and resource mobilization, in- 


evitable ? Could these gentlemen and , 


their political shadows, within or 
outside the ruling party, not be brid- 
led, and restrained from indulging 
in their nefarious practices ? After 
all, the invasion and the resultant 
emergency were not merely a misfor- 
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tune for the nation and fts Govern- 
ment. It was also an opportunity and 
a challenge for them. Administra- 
tions, much more conservative than 
theirs, had in the past utilized similar 
situations to push their countries 
towards progress. According to Mrs. 
Joan Robinson, even Britain went a 
long way towards “socialism” under 
the impact of the last war. Why then 
in India should it be that only 
the “Right wing elements with inti- 
mate links with the private sector” 
should have benefited from the 
Emergency ? 

Concretely, was it not possible 
for the Government to stick to the 
Industiral Policy Resolution in the 
sphere of production, and comman- 
deer, if necessary, the capacities in 
the private sector to serve defence 
needs? Further, could it not mobilize 
the same amount of resources or 
even more, by taking over some of the 
obvious lines filling the monopolists’ 


coffers and left the poor and lower 
income groups untouched ; 
could it not, for that matter, have 
used its emergency powers effectively 
to hold the price line and throw out 
Ministers who wanted to keep it 
always shaking ? 


Which Way ? 

These are vexing questions, but 
they are also symptomatic of the 
big question mark facing the econo- 
my as a whole. Where does it go from 
its present stage—to a real soclialist 
pattern through methods in tune with 
this aim, or to a manopoly domina- 
ted pattern, which, in the persent 
context, can lead only to perdition 
and fascism ? 

Heart searching in the right places 
may help us to find the answer— 
that is, if we have really compre- 
hended the aspirations which had 
swayed the people on Independence 
Day, sixteen years back. 
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Kamaraj Plan 


Sensation sprung on the entire country by Sri Kamaraj’s proposal, endorsed last week by 


‘the -All-India Congress Committee to revitalise the Congress with some of the leaders step- 


ping down from Ministerial posts to devote themselves to party work—has provoked serious 
thinking in many quarters. Three contributions here deal with different facets of the issue. 


- 
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K. P Karunakaran 
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Parliamentary Versus Party Functions 


N° a few adjectives are used to 

explain the significance of the All- 
India Congress Committee's deci- 
Sion to accept Kamaraj's proposal 
that “senior Congressmen who are 
in Government should voluntarily 
relinquish their ministerial posts and 
offer themselves for full-time organi- 
zational work". It is referred to as 
historic, radical, unique and odd— 
perhaps the last term 1s more appro- 
priate to it than' any other. This 


. panacea is expected to act as the won- 


der drug which will cure all the malad- 


` justments to which the Congress 


party was subjected during" the 
past few years. Whatever may be 
the miraculous powers of this pro- 
posal as far as the Congress party 


is concerned, one cannot but say . 


that, if it is implemented effectively, 

it will be a disastrous blow to the 

system of parliamentary democracy , 
in this country. 


Supremacy of Legislature 


power but also prestige because they 
are elected by. the people. * 

The experience of the United 
Kingdom—home of the mother of 
parliaments—is worth  recalling. 
There the Prime Minister generally 


eclipses the head of the party or- - 


ganization to which he belongs. 
Occasionally, however, a dynamic 
figure holds the post of Chairman of 
the party. One instance was Harold 
Laski, who was: Chairman of the 
Labour Party when it was in power 
in the post-War period: Prof. Laski, 
as was to be expected, tried to give 
directives to Prime Minister Attlee. 
But Attlee ignored them-and publicly 
stated that he was primarily responsi- 
ble to Parliament and not to the 
Party executive. : 

. By-taking that stand, Attlee was 
championing a well-established pri- 
nciple in the system of parliamentary 
democracy. Members of parliament 
are elected by.the people. Only when 
they and their leaders have power, 


It is a well-known truth that the^ the democratic system works. The 


success of parliamentary democracy 
in other countries has depended 
upon the leadership that has emer- 
ged in the legislative and adminis- 
trative spheres. No doubt the leader- 
ship at the level of the party- organi- 
zation is also important. It. has its 


_own functions to fulfil. Some of the 


important ones are the choice of 
candidates for elections and drawing 
out of the manifesto and programmes 
of political campaign. But even the fate 
of the party in an election depended: 
on the past record of its leaders in 
Parliament and administration. Un- 
like the heads of the party, the leaders 
of the Government have not only 
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sources of power: of the leaders 


of the party who do not face general . 


elections are different. Very often 
they owe their positions to their abi- 
lity to control the party machine by 
manoeuvring and by backing one 
faction against the other. Rarely, 
as in the case of Laski, it may be 


due to intellectual eminence. But. 


none of these qualify a person to 
head a government or to give direc- 


“tives to the heads of government. 


Independent India's experience is 
also similar. When Acharya Kripalani 
resigned  presidentship of the 
Congress on the ground that 
the Ministers were not consulting 


him in regard to administrative and 


.legislative matters not many -tears 


were shed because very few thought 
that the Congress President had the 
right to have operational control 
in regard to administration. 

The experience of countries where 
the supreme authority vests in the 


‘party organs and not in legislatures 


is different. Through the exclusive 
control on the Communist Party, 
Stalin could dominate the Soviet 
Union even when he. was not Prime 
Minister. Today the fact fhat Mao 
is chairman of the Chinese Commu- 
nist Party and not of People's Re- 
public has not reduced his status or 
power. But Khrushchev's Soviet Un- 
ion is different from that of Stalin 
and the party's supreme power is 
now challenged from many quarters. 
Tomorrow China may also go in the 
same direction. But in India the atte- 
mpt is to put the clock back by mak- 
ing the organizational functions more 
important than those of the adminis- 
trative and legislative functions of 
the leaders. . 


Unrealistic 

Nothing reveals the unrealistic 
and impracticable nature of this 
“historic” proposal than the decision 
of the A.I.C.C. to exclude Jawaharlal 
Nehru from the list of senior Con- 
gressmen who must give up positions 
of administrative responsibility. It 
is a tacit acceptance of the fact that 
the most important political office 
in the country is that of the Prime 
Minister. But it is forgotten that what 


applies to the Centre applies to the” ` 


States also, Except Madras, no other . 
State in India has an unquestioned 
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leader as the Chief Minister. If the 
Chief Ministers of other States 
decide to quit office, there is no gua- 
tantee that they will get elected to 
leading positions in the  organiza- 
tion.” Will the “High Command” 
instruct the subordinate bodies to 
accept them as party leaders ? In 
that case, how democratic will be the 
organizational structure of the Party? 

Granted that some of them will 
get elected as presidents of Pradesh 
Committees, other uncomfortable 
questions will remain unanswered. 
These “senior members” of the Con- 
gress, after giving up office and taking 
over positions of power in the organi- 
zation, will expect.the junior members 
of the party, who will then become 
Ministers, to accept their advice. 
Will the latter oblige ? There are 
reasons td believe that they will not. 
In that case, the drama of the stru- 


ggle between P.C.C. Presidents and. 


Chief Ministers will continue. Only 
the characters will be different. In 
some cases the change will only be 
that the role of the same characters 
will be reversed. 

It was reported that the obliging 
Speaker of a State Assembly had 
also offered to resign and take up 
party work. An act of supreme sacri- 
fice, по doubt; but not one based on 
an understanding of the responsibi- 
lity and duties of tbe Speaker of an 


P. S. Swamy 


Assembly in parliamentary demo- 
cracy! A member of the Assembly, 
once elected Speaker, must-cease to 
look to the interests of his party 
and to the shifts in the policies of its 
“High Command”. s 

Even if a Congressman who is a 
Speaker submits to these new.policies 
of his party, this will not become a 
national practice because other part- 
ies are not bound to make parallel 
decisions. If the best talents of other 
parties enter the parliamentary field 
and get a good press for their speeches, 
the ruling party will be at a disad- 
vantage if they do not have repre- 
sentatives of comparable ability in 
the legislatures. The press will not 
give the same importance to the 
statements of a party spokesman as 
those of a minister or a leader of the 
opposition. The public image of a 
party. will more or less be determined 
by the reports in the press. The 
Congress Party, which is not over- 
flowing with a talent now, cannot 


_ afford the luxury of sending what 
-little it has to 'exclusively organiza- 


tional work. 

In a parliamentary democracy 
it is for the people to choose the 
legislators апа. through them the 


"Ministers. The All-India Congress 


Committee has now delegated these 
powers to the Prime Minister. This 
shows the unique position the Prime 


Minister holds in the Party as well 
as the desire of the majority of the 
members to escape from making 
major decisions. This is also indica- 
tive of the utter contempt which the 


: A.L.C.C. members have for the legis- 
lators and the people who elect them. 


The fact that the Congress was 
functioning before 1947 under a simi- 


lar discipline was pointed out as: 


another argument in favour of 
this policy. But this is irrelevant. 
Before 1947 the Congress Party was 
leading a national movement for 


freedom and.its most important work . 


was outside Parliament. Today 
it is inside Parliament and the ad- 
ministration, and leaders of the 
party must therefore expose them- 
selves to the people and face general 
elections. They must not try to con- 
trol the administrtion by becoming 
party bosses. Sri Nehru recently ‘star- 
ted warning the people of fascist 
tendencies in the country. He has, 
however, forgotten to note the anti- 
democratic elements in the new policy 
accepted by his own party. 
Perhaps the only redeeming fea- 
ture of the situation is that the pro- 
posal will not be implemented as 
seriously as it is enunciated and the 
logic of political struggle in а par- 
liamentary system wil compel the 
Congress Party to reverse this policy 
in practice though not “іп theory. 


Difficulties of Implementation 


THE sole object of the novel and 
revolutionary step envisaged by: 
the Kamaraj Resolution at last week's 


x " 
twenties, thirties and forties, will 
consider that the present resolution 
tings true to old tradition not merely 
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ог total. 


The efficiency of a drug in a parti- 


cular case has no relatian to its poten- 


mu a 





of a bygore age. 

Even today the ideology and ob- 
jectives before the Congress as a 
whole are progressive and unexcep- 
tionable. What is wrong with it is 
the growing disparity between the 
Congress ideology and theideology of 
many of its professed votaries, the 
Congress objectives, and those of 
many of its members both in the 
Ministries ánd outside. This loosen- 


. ing of faith in the party ideology has 
‘resulted in ‘multifarious evils 


like 
power-lust, groupism and even com- 
munalism, so much so, that although 
the Congress is at the helm of affairs 
with a large majority in every State; 

a State free from fierce-group rival- 


ries has become an exception. 


And this lack of faith in the 
Congressideology and the consequent 
absence of a sense of dedication on 
the part of many who profess it— 
—are at the root of all ills. On the 
one hand, many of those who are. 
in high offices inevitably succumb 
to the deleterious effects of power; 
while on the other, the rest of the 
prominent leaders—many of them 


.from a sense, of frustration—have . 


been sedulously applying their ener- 
gies to form groups inside the party 
with a view to rise to ultimate 
power. 


Common Man Missing 


All the while the common man 
and the general interests of the 
masses are nowhere in their picture. 
Had the consequence been just the 
loss of mass-contact, the proposed 
steps could have possibly been appro- 
priate enough to restore and re-es- 
tablish it. But the evils that have 
attended this state of affairs—pre- 
vailing, for over a decade—have been 
far-reaching, seeping down gradually 
into the slow mind of even the re- 
motest citizen of the land; so that we 
are face to face with a situation 
where the common man having lost 
all confidence in the professions of 
Congressmen turns elsewhere and 
goes unfed. 

Til the time when Gandhiji 
took up active work in the Congress, 
the organization was not dynamic, 
as it had no contact with the masses. 
АП his political philosophy was based 
on mass-contact and the ultimate good 
ofthe common man. And it needs 
no saying how his programme of 
mass contact brought all the power 
to the organisation—such power that 
all adverse forces have failed to over- 
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throw it tillytoday. 

It is this source of power that has 
been recklessly squandered away, 
and it is the realization’ of the dan- 
gers that ate looming ahead on this 
account, that-has brought about the 
Kamaraj Resolution. Its .effective- 
ness will be adjudged by. the measure 
of success its implementation brings 
about in restoring faith and confi- 
dence in Congress ideology in 
the minds of the millfons that is 


India. 


Nehru % Burden 


One shudders at the.-enormous 
weight of- work and- onus that 
the A.I.C.C. has, through the 
Kamaraj Resolution, - placed on 
the shoulders of our already over- 
burdened and over-worked Prime 
Minister. How far the. A.I.C.C. is 
right or justified in washing its hands 
of this irksome and not very attrac- 
tive load by shifting it on to him is 
another matter. It is a burden that 
has steadily grown in bulk as a 
direct result, if not of commission, 
at least of omission, on the part 
of the Congress as a whole. 
All the same we cannot stint ad- 
miration .for our Prime Minis- 
ter who has undertaken this task 
and we hope he is fully aware of the 
enormous difficulties and dangers 
involved in this undertaking. The 
difficulties are many and the dangers 
Tono, as the two are insepar- 
able. 


Once the Congress had. one ideo- 
logy, whereas now, although in pub- 


lic, all top ranking Congressmen 
profess the same ideology more ог ` 


less, they have their own individual 
and group ideologies for all their 
activities; and thus the Congress may 
aptly be described for all practical 
purposes as a confusing conglamora- 
tion of ideologies, and thus the talk 
of extreme right and extreme left 
inside the Congress fold does not 
bring any protest. 


Out of this Sri Nehru is expected 
to produce a band of accredited and 
tried workers—they should: also be 
well-known to the public—to believe 
in and propagate the Congress ideo- 
logy among the masses. Any mis- 
take in the selection and the results 
are obvious. 


Again, all the present prestige 
of the Congress in office, wherever 
it exists, is to a great part due to the 
stature and past services to the coun- 


try of most of the individuals who 
man the various governments. And 
if most of them, or even a good num- 
ber of them are taken away for work 
outside the administration, the prob- 
lem of replacing them will be serious 
indeed-— Apart from the question 
of administrative ;experience, the 
change, should it involve bringing 
in men of less note and 'smaller di- 
mensions, may not be salutary fot: *he 


confidence which the common man ·:' 


should have in those who rule over 
him, albeit technically, at his instance. 

Most of the Chief Ministers of 
States and many of the Ministers at 
the Centre have reportedly offered 
their resignations. Indeed they haye 
done. It was imperative. But 
howmany of them have continued 
in their office hitherto without op- 
position from their own parties, at 
the unanimous wish of even their own 
partymen in their own States, and 
how many of them are there solely 
on merits—past work or honest ser- 
vice to the cause of the people! If 
some of those who have staked their 
all to remain in office are to be select- 
ed for field work, what can be the 
limit of our expectations! 


The Danger 


We are quite used in this country 
to persons deserting their parties, 
not always on honest, ideological 
differences, and joi ing other existing 
parties or founding new ones. The 
danger is that some of those at pre- 
sent in high offices of power, might, 
on being relieved, even at their own 
instance apparently, be tempted by 
the successes of earlier examples to 
follow their footsteps. 

With such instances in point, it 
will not be out of precedent if we 
express our fears that the intended 
reshuffling of Congress personnel in 
office and outside may not ultimately 
addto the problems which are already 
there. 

The only consolation is that Sri 
Nehru has willingly taken up the 
task and we shall rest in hopes and 
wish him all courage and success in 
this Herculean task of clearing the 
Congress stables. 
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THE Kamaraj Plan for gearing up 

the Congress has come almost 
like a bolt from the blue for the en- 
tire nation. In place of a post mortem 
on the fecent election reverses and 
serious heart-searching on the notice- 


able increase in Opposition strength: 


thriving mainly on the people’s econo- 
` mic distress, ће A.I.C.C. has put the 
stamp of authority on this Party- 


before-Post Resolution. Is it a ‘stunt’ 


or is it a genuine move to streamline 
the Party and-through it to tone. up 
. the administration ? 

All these questions are natural in 
the presént setting. The predominant 
impression conveyed by the Congress 
today is one of growing bickerings 
between factions in most: of. the 
States with an almost helpless stand 
on the part of rank and file Congress 
members on such vital questions as. 
price rise, or the exposure of high- 
placed: corruption. 


Protracted Talks 


Those who have an inkling E 


what has been going on in the 
top echelon: of the Congress 
know that the  Kamaraj Plan 
was born out of protracted- dis- 
cussions spread over months among 
‘a number of important Congress 
members. The principal role in these 
parleys was taken- not only by the 
Madras Chief Minister but by Sri S.K. 
Patil, Sri Atulya Ghosh, Sri Nijaling- 
appa .and Sri B. Patnaik. In fact 
. the essence of it was discussed by 
Sri Patnaik when he went to see the 
Prime Minister in his holiday at 
Pahalgam last June.. 
Looking аё the recent disintegra- 
tion of the Congress and the reverses 


it has suffered in the bye-elections, the. 


old guard constituting the Party's 
organisational bosses took the ini- 
tiative to save the organisation so that 


it might not completely crack up. 


after Nehru. 

In recent years, one has often 
heard that while Gandhiji had never 
neglected the question of organisa- 
tion and built up a whole range of 
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cadres who could succeed him, Sri 
Nehru with his rare individualism 
has not bothered about grooming 
a successor. Remarks are often heard 
mostly from uncharitable sources, 
that perhaps Smt Indira Gandhi 
would te left as the Prime Minister's 
successor. 


All taese talks have helped neither 
to enhance thé prestige of the Con- 
gress лог to ensure it of a leader- 
ship which can take over after Nehru. 
Tn the fast-growing situation fraught 
with -uncertain -dangers, the old 
guard of the Congress has thought 
it necessary to build à powerful nu- 
cleus—a- real high command— 
which can not only keep the Party 
together but exercise power undis- 
turbed by forces of disintegration, 


territorial, communal or ideological. 


It is out of this over-riding cansi- 
deration that the Kamaraj plan: took 
shape. and it is ‘significant to note 
that everyone of those who have 
taken-a leading part in evolving it 
is an important organisational boss 
in Congress in his sphere. 

‘The strongest body under the new 
plan will be the Central Parliamentary 
Board. It will determine all issues, 
including the thorniest ones involving 
presumably the. relation between- 
Ministers at the. Centre and the 
Prime Minister himself. 

-Under this Board, there will be 
important committees like the one 
on Congress organisation, settling 
factional disputes, steam-rolling 
indiscipline ; another on corruption, 
probing into the charges of corrup- 
tion ageinst Congressmen and also 
smothermg "open talk of соггир- 
tion corroding the Congress leaders ; 
a third on fund collection, holding 
the finances of the Congress and 
deciding who will collect how much" 
money for Congress work and from 
whom, gll to be done without ugly- 
talk about it in the open. . 

Besides, there is the proposal to 
ask all Congressmen if they are 
connected with any newspaper and 


Blueprint for. Tomorrow? 


to direct that all such newspapers 
must cease from criticising the Cong- 
ress or individual Congressmen on 
pain of disciplinary action. | 


"Nehru's Hesitancy 


It is interesting to note that the 


Prime Minister himself was appa- 


rently not very sure at. the beginning 
of the efficacy of the Kamaraj 
plan. For instance, in the open session 
of the A.I.C.C. he did not hesitate 
to characterise it as one of the oddest 
resolutions taken by the Congress 
in its life-time, and that he had *mis- 
givings’ about it at the beginning. 
Perhaps the Prime Minister's . mis- 


givings arose out of his reluctance,. 


reportedly expressed in the conclaves 
of the Working Committee, about 


: being entrusted with the sole .res- 
-ponsibility of choosing who should 


remain in the Ministries and who 
should. quit for party work. 

In fact, a move reportedly made 
by Smt. "Indira Gandhi and Sri 
Subramaniam with Sri Nehru’s: su- 
pport—that the question of selection 
of leaders from resigning from: the 


Government should be left to a small . 


committee rather than to the Prime 
Minister himself—was outvoted. One 
would not be surprised if the idea 
behind this has been to throw-the 
entire responsibility of the choice 
of persons for party work and also 
for the Government on to the Prime 
Minister, giving an opening for saying 


in case of incompetent ministers that . 


‘they arein the Government at Nehru’s 


sweet will, while the onus of dragging 


Some others. out of tho Government - 


willalso be thrown on him rather than 
on any other member of the High 
Command. 

At the same time, two conditions 
were imposed on the Prime Minister 
making the selection : first, no Chief 
Minister belonging to the strategic 


- border States should be called upon 


to resign ; secondly, the Chief Mini- 
sters chosen for party work must be 
effective for the purpose, which means 


— 
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Sri Sankar may look 
forward to a long lease in Kerala 
at least on this count. 

The new authority will be à con- 
tinuing one and not just the agency 


for fixing up leading cadres for 


Party work. This was clear from Sri 
Patil’s speech at the A.I.C.C. when 
he indicated that the Kamaraj 
plan would be implèmented in phas- 

In a sense, this new High 
Coana will act as the watch-dog 
of the Party over the Ministries and 
through them, on the entire adminis- 
tration. 


Regency Council 


A precedent for such/an n ойно: 
dox move can be recalled : in the 


late thirties with the Congress run-- 
- ning the provincial ministries, the 


problems of administration threate- 


ned to weaken -the organisational 


hold of the: party. That time too, 
the three-man Parliamentary . Board 
became the supreme authority for 
Congressmen running the adminis- 
tration. Its difference with today’s 


Kamaraj plan is that this one envisages , 


the emergency of a strong collective 
core that will be able to take over 
after Nehru. At the moment; this 
will act as а sort-of Regency Council 
for any emergency. 

It is important to note that while 
the others perhaps had an. equal, 
if not a greater, share in the author- 
ship of the plan, it was left to Kamaraj 
to sponsor it and to let it be known 


as his- own. That is perhaps because ` 


the authors of the plan are agreed 


that Kamaraj with his popularity and | 


standing as well as witli his record 


. of running a faction-free State Con- 


gress, would be the best man to sell | 


the new project. 

Bésidés, the Congress leadership 
is seriously worried about fissiparous 
tendencies. undermining national in- 


tegrity ; and so the most important - 


Congréss leader from the South as 
the leader of this New Look drive 
may help to keep up the unity of the 
country effectively, not letting the 
Southerner feel that the Congress is 
only the instrument of Northern do- 


- mination over the .South as the. 


D.M.K. would like to put iit. 
-Not without significance is the 


fact that Sri Morarji Desai has not 


figured prominently in this debate. 
In fact,; Sri Desai is understood to 
have expressed before the Working 


; Committee his misgivings about the 


efficacy of the plan itself, though he 
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did not shitk from the.gesture of _ 


offering his resignation. What is 
worth noting is that thé real authors 
of the Kamaraj plan are all organisa- 
tional bosses, first and foremost, and 
Ministers later. In such a set-up Sri 
Desai is a misfit because he has 
come up more as an administrator 
than as a Congress leader. | 

The same is true of TTK, whose 
main prop in the Congress hierarchy 
is Kamaraj himself ; without him, 
he.is only the team leader of LC.S. 
Cohorts enjoying the support of a 
press baron to keep up his political 
standing. As for. Sri Jagjivan Ram, 
he may get into this circle, but at the 
moment, his prestige is not very 
high with teports floating about some 


of his indiscretions. Sri Lal Bahadur - 


Shastri has the claim of a Congress 
leader. And the new High Command 
may take him in its fold, if the Prime 
Minister agrees to release his able 
‘Home Minister. Sri Chavan is known 


to be closely. in touch with some of - 


the stalwarts of this super body in the 
Congress. 


Upsets Digits 

It will be difficult to naris 
this new body in terms of the tradi- 
tional concepts of the Left-versus- 
Right. While S. K. Patil with his pro- 


nounced Right views is there, so is. 


Kamaraj, who can by no means be reg- 
arded as-anti-Left, nor can be Patnaik. 


In fact, this upsets all the accepted . 


digits and its only preoccupation is 
to keep the: Congress together and 
make it strong ‘and effective. Any 
other force coming up in Indian poli- 
tics, from the Swantanira to the 
Communist, will have to do business 
with.it and with. nobody else. 

The idea.is to put а: stop to the 
-prowing tendency of the Right in- 
side the Congress stretching out bla- 
tantly to the Right outside, and the 


Left inside the Congress pulling to- : 


wards its own allies outside. This way, 
the very unity. of the Congress as 
an organisation will be destroyed. 

Such a prospect can never be 
pleasant for those who aspire to be 
Nehru's heirs, and hence this move 
to consolidate their own collective 
leadership and on the strength of that 
leadership to bargain with forces 
outside. And the powerful vested 
interests-backing the .Congress, apart 
from the commen people, are inter- 


ested in keeping the unity of the ` 


country. 


Under the circumstances, the 


battle for policies, between the Left and 


‘the Right will have to be fought inside 


this High Command and not in public: 
іп the grand view of the Congress 
critics. To be precise, this new High 
Command is not likely to have any 
Left representative, since none of the 
prominent Left Congress leaders 
have any organisational standing in 
the Congress. 

It will perhaps be wrong to 
predict that this new leadership will 
be Right-dominated with scant res- 


“ресі for the basic national policies 


of today. More likely, it will adhere 
to the policies of non-aligament and 
planning purely from pragmatic con- 
siderations, since these рон have 
paid. 


Baffle Wall 

The Congress leadership is aware 
of the-fact that the. prevailing dis- 
content among the people.against the 
Congress Raj cannot be removed 
by means of organisational gimmicks. 
But they seem to- feel that if 


the people can be made to see 


that the new Congress leadership is 
receptive to popular urges on speci- 
fic issues and has the authority to 
move the Ministries, they will be 
inclined to think that whatever may 
be the sins of the Ministries, the 
Congress leadership is considerate— 
а sort of baffle wall against popular 
discontent. 

This has been provided so long 
by the personality of Nehru, but the 
‘law of diminishing returns seems to 
have played havoc on this score in 
recent months. t 

Whether this scheme will work on 
the morrow after Nehru, time alone 
will show. But as a blueprint for a 
collective leadership superséding even 
the tallest personality in that leader- 
ship, the Kamaraj plan has no doubt 
its importance. There was a time 
when few could visualise Congress 
leadership pulling together after 
Gandhiji. And yet even before his 
death, it'regrouped, itself strongly 
enough to ignore him on the most 
crucial question—on the issue of 
accepting the Partition plan—and 


- took over power on their own from 


the British. 

Will the Катагај plan rejuve- 
nate the Congress leadership to 
the extent that it will be “able to 
ride thé storm that will blow.after 
Nehru ? That is the biggest question 
mark of the’ mid-century politics of 
this ‘great nation. Я 
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P De Gaulle, Odd Man Out 


.. Like Gii "France. under De Gaulle has denounced - the recent 


“ПЕ GAULLE against the world!” 

That is the way a Paris journalist 
summed up the situation after De- 
Gaulle, in his press conference, said 


a vigorous and characteristically i in- . 


transigent “No!” to the Moscow 
Treaty on stopping atomic tests. 
The response, of course, was no 
surprise to the three nuclear powers 
that met in Moscow to reach the 
agreement which the vast. majority 
-of the human race greeted with 
gratitude and hopefulness. Neither 
the Soviet Union, nor Britain and the 
United States had any illusions that 


De Gaulle—stüll caught in the fancy. 


-of his grandiose dream of making 
' France a nuclear power—would wil- 
.lingly sign'an agreement to call off 
.the atomic ‘tests.’ Yet, as many 
.people remarked, the role of a “lone 
wolf” defying the world—even when 
the world seems to be going in-an 
` obviously favourable —direction— 
is one which the undeniably coura- 
geous..and; very bull-headéd French 
` President loves to play. : 

In. foreign policy aspects of 
his pronouncement, De. Gaulle— 
whose words and image were carried 
to millions of listeners and 
spectators seafted at television sets 
throughout the country—did his 
Беҙ to strengthen his slightly lessen- 

i ét prestige as an incarnation of Eter- 
‘nal Francé in a world which opsti- 
-nately-refuses to recognize its “power 

and value. 


‘Elementary . Necessity | 
. _ On the-vital questions of France's 
. relations with its allies, De Gaulle 
-adopted an ‘obviously. conciliatory 
‘tone, while at the Same.time: sticking 
to his previous position of insisting 
an France's own complete indepen- 
dence of action. ` He spoke’ warmly 
‘of the United States as а friend and 
ally of over 200 years’ standing, but 
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> mocles. 


Nuclear Test Ban Treaty. 


Our Correspondent from. Paris: 


Writes ‘on the situation. чеш їп ше By -De Gaulle’s stand, . 


at thé same time КО а Каш 
‘ly the existence of differerices between 
the two countries “whose policies, do 
not always coincide". 

.He described himself as willing 
to search for ways and means to 
overcome these differences in parti- 
cular instances. Не spoke of .the 
Atlantic. Alliance—within which he 
has earned the. reputation as a kind 
of permanent non-conformist—as 
an "elementary necessity”. 

But De Gaulle—as was. to be 
expected—sounded a-sharp по of 
warning that he would never sub- 
scribe to any overall agreement on 
the destiny of Europe in which France 
did noi, participate. He solemnly 
declared that France, in any case, 
would never cast itself i in the role “of 
ап aggressor, and need never sign 


` апу non-agression pact to promise 


not to do what it has no intention of 
doing anyway. In this statement, 
‘De Gau'le was simply reaffirming what 
has corre to be recognized as a fixed 
attitude—the deep suspicion that the 
_two big nuclear powers are schem- 
ing, behind his back, to regulate the 
affairs of the world зу themselves. 


Sword . of Damocles ` 


The proud French President- ` 


General pointed out that the Moscow 
Treaty to call off atomic testing was 
“satisfactory in itself”, but went on 
to emphasize that it did nothing to 
eliminate the atomic danger hanging 
over the world like the sword of Da- 
In’ Dé Gaulle’s view, the 
Treaty only tends to stabilize the 
nuclear status quo in which the Big 
Three—the USA, the Soviet Union 
and Britain—maintain their ѕирепог- 
ity iniatomic weapons at the ‘expense 
of the nations. which are not as: well 
equipped as they.- . 
At tke same time, De Gaulle ex- 
pressed his interest in the cause ‘of 


disarmament, and presented, once 
again, his 1959 proposal for an ato- 
mic agreement among. the great 
powers concerning the abolition of 
nuclear launching vehicles. - 
Curiously, this Gaullist proposal ., 
—an excellent idea for the’ cause. of 
world peace and safety—dropped out. 


‘of sight for a long time once it was 
-accepted in principle by the Soviet 


Union itself at the Geneva con- 
ference several yéars ago. “ The 
French -Government made no effort 
іотпаКе its own proposition a reality, 
once the 


~ 


Negative Reaction: 


~ While near: euphoria нЕ in 
English diplomatic circles, and guard- 


ей optimism in Washington, over the © 


Moscow Treaty;  Paris's “negative 
reaction to it was matched by that 
of Western Germany. The main боп- 
cern іп West German political circles 


was that the аіошіс, treaty. would . 


amount to á'back-handed way. of re- 
cognizing the legal.existence of East 
Germany if it signed the Treat ty, as 
it certainly would. 

It is a well-known fact that. the 
West , German rulers have a stake in 
preventing the cold war from. being 
liquidated completely, and fear that 
an agreement among the nuclear po- 
wers may freeze the existing situa- 
tion in Europe and possibly doom 
the hopes for: ‘Teunification. of Ger- 
many. Thus, for reasons of their, 
own, thé West Germans have adopted. 
an attitude which closely resembles: 
that of President De Gaulle. 


In this respect, at least, the $0- 


‘called Paris-Bonn axis seems іо Бе:. 


standing up well against the pressure 

and test of events. "The ‘Kennedy. 
Administration is naturally concern- 
ed about the waywardnéss of these. 
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Soviets expressed. their А 
agree ment with it. ic 
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two slightly intractable allies, and 
has adopted toward them a tone of 
“comprehension”, assuring them 
that the Moscow agreement will in- 
volve no sacrifice of their vital in- 
te-ests. According to latest reports, 
Adenauer will probably sign the Mos- 
cow Treaty under protest, while 
De Gaulle’s “Мо” seems irreversible. 

Inside France, the .Communist 
Party—in line with Moscow's atti- 
tude—has vigorously criticised De 
Gaulle’s “absurd and ridiculous de- 
fiance of worid opinion", and L’ Hu- 


“<тапйе had devoted some of its most 


biting and trenchant editorials to this 
The sharp anti-Soviet 
tone which De Gaulle has recently 
been using has only served to arouse 
further the ire of the Party, which 
is still the largest and most popular 
political organization in the coun- 
try, despite its feeble representation 
in Parliament, owing to the peculiar 


. workings of the electoral law. 


The “non-Communist Left" 


^ opinion—as it is usually described 


for want of a better term—is, in fact, 
divided. The “progressive ' Chris- 
tian" magazine Temoignage Chre- 
tien, published an article by . well- 
known journalist Claude Bourdet, 
denouncing DeGaulle as a trouble- 
maker who had stood in the way of 
every effort to improve East-West 
relations. According to Bourdet, 
the task of Western diplomacy should 


. be to make it easier for Khrushchev 


to expand the Soviet economy now 


paralyzed by the enormous.cost of 


+ 





rockets ang bombs, instead of hop- 
ing to see it crumble under the 
weight of armaments, ` 

Such a policy would make the 
Socialist bloc progressively, more 
“reasonable” in its dealings with 
the West, and would improve the 
outlook for international peace. 
“Adenauer and De Gaulle" writes 
Bourdet, *have been doing exactly 
the opposite". 

Another influential non-Com- 
munist Leftist weekly, France-Obser- 
vateur, takes an almost opposite 
line, endorsing the basic idea of hav- 
ing Fr ance and Western Europe resist 
the tendency to be brought under 
the American nuclear umbrella. 
“The problems which De Gaulle 
raises cannot be dismissed with a 
wave of the hand,” writes H. De 
Galard, one. of the magazine’s main 
journalists. - 

Unlike De Gaulle, he advocates 
a truly unified and eventually Socia- 
list Western Europe, but he agrees 
with De Gaulle that Europe: should 
not have to remain dependent on the 
United States for its own defence. 
He issues a warning to anti-Gau- 
llists of the Left that, in their opposi- 
tion to the regime, they may be find- 
ing themselves in the company of 


elements who are in reality interested | 


only in the maintenance of the estab- 
lished order under American -hege- 
топу. . 

The thorny question of Franco- 
American relationship is, of course, 
fundamental. De Gaulle has taken 


prideful pleasure in announcing 
that France is no longer economically 
dependent on the United States, and 
no longer financially indebted to that 
country. De Gaulle has been’ insist- 
ing all along on.matching this eco- 
nomic independence" -with military 
independence—that is why he goes 
on with the costly effort to build up 
a national atomic arsenal which he 
thinks wil make France a full- 
fledged member of the *atomic'club" 
in about ten years. ' 

But—as Walter Tip pian, among 
others, has pointed out—De Gaulle 
would not be so willing to thumb his 
nose, even politely, at the United 
States and to go his own way in 
political and military matters if he 
really thought that ‘an atomic war 
were imminent. In that case, ob- 
viously, France would have no other 
recourse than to look to American 
atomic power for ultimate defence, 
since the French striking force is rela- 
tively insignificant in comparison with 
what the’ Big Powers have already. 

. Therefore, the independent be- 
haviour displayed by the General is 
probably premised on the belief that 
there is no real immediate danger of 
awar with the Soviet Union. Yet, in 
continuing the construction of an 
atomic strike force despite the Mos- 
cow Treaty, De Gaulle may actually 
be keeping alive the ultimate danger 
of nuclear war by interfering with the 
blossoming efforts to keep the nuclear 
arms race under control, and even. 
tually to end it. 





Freedom is in peril, defend it with all your might — JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 


-THEY ALSO SERVE. WHO SAVE 


BUY NATIONAL DEFENCE CERTIFICATES 


‚ All our resources must be mobilised to strengthen the country and preserve our 
freedom. Every little saved and invested in Government Defence Securities i is as vital a 
contribution to defence as arms and ammunition. ` 
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THE three shots fired on that grim 

evening of January 30, 1948 did 
not merely kill a good, old man. 
‘They signalled with a bang, the 
comitg of a new age—an age of 
hypocrisy, an age of rampant cor- 
ruption, an age of delusions of 
grandeur, an age which marked the 
flickering cause of Daridranarayana, 


for whom the old man had toiled _ 


and fought. ` i 

It was not one man, just one sense- 
less brute that killed him. -We all 
had our hand in it. We killed Gan- 
dhi. We had to; because with Gan- 
dhi alive no’ one could be sure if 
the new age could have run its cour- 
se, smooth and undisturbed, for so 
long. With that possible obstacle 
removed, every one has his hands 
free to do what he likes. ' 

I have often heard debates of 
what Gandhi would have said if he 
had seen and heard what goes on 
today; speculations about what 
would have happened if he were 
alive. Would he too have been 

- overwhelmed by the murky spirit of 
the times, or would he have stood 
like a rock against the flood of un- 
truth and false values? 

One of the displays of false-values, 
a distortion of history and of all 
-things for which he stood, is the 
exhibitionist venerationof his memo- 
ry resulting in his name being attach- 
ed to all things under the sun— 
schools, colleges, hospitals, swimm- 
ing pools, housing colonies, towns 
and roads. Another is the building 
of plush memorials. 

Is not Delhi putting up a squat, 
opulent, ugly, marble memorial, to 
screen the beauty of the canopy of 
5Ку` and stars over the Mahtama’s 
simple Samadhi? Та this age of 
competition in corruption, shall 
Bombay which boasts to be the first 

- -city—first among those to attract 
.the greed of the merchant adventu- 


rers of sixteenth century Britain—. 


lag behind? Bombay too is .to 
have a Gand himemorial—grandeur 
than anything that poor Delhi has 
to show. 

The announcement was made on 
Wednesday, August 7, by Maharash- 
tra’s Chief Minister, Sri M.S. Kan- 
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Тһе outlines of the pro- 
Out in the sea near 


namwar 
ject are clear. 
the Nariman point a . gigantic me mo- 


rial is to arise. The pedestal alone 
will be seventy feet high—so high, 
in fact, that one will have to go up 
by lift. That fact will also deter- 
mine the other dimensions of the 
pedestal. Towering over this pedes- 
tal will be the Mahatma’s statue, of 
undisclosed proportions. 

The Chief Minister made-it a 
point to tell the reporters that the 
government would have to spend 
nothing. It has only to give the 
land—a part of the seabed—for this 


purpose. The rest will be done by - 


a committee of which Sri S. К. Patil 
is the president and Sri Y.B. Chavan 
the charman. ' ; 

I recollect that some 15 years 
ago, Sri Patil had made a similar pro- 
posal te erect a statue in the har- 
bour. It-was to cost Rs. 7 lakhs, 
which he was confident of collect- 
ing. With the approval of the late 
Sri S.A. Brelvi, I wrote an editorial 
in The Bombay Chronicle, denounc- 
ing the project as a piece of unwar- 
ranted extravagance. Sri Brelvi, 
was a gentle person. He later told 
me to soften the criticism. ` Anyway, 
the project fell through. 

So it was thought. Apparently 
it was only postponed. Itis probable 
that the money then collected is 
held by acommittee, and the one mow 


- mentioned by the Chief Minister is 


the continuation of the old com- 
mittee. The proposed expenditure 
has risen from seven lakhs to some- 
thing of ihe “order of Rs. 27 lakhs” 
—which means it could be very much 
more. : | 
Sri D.G. Tendulkar, the greatest 


living authority on Gandhiji’s fife ' 


and works, has drawn public atten- 


‘tion to Gandhiji's own view of spend- 


ing monzy on such projects. But 
his voice, like my smaller one, will 
be just another voice in the wilder- 
ness.. Who wants to follow Gandhiji, 
anyway? 

A few days earlier (July 31) Bam- 
bay newspapers carried an advertise- 
ment concerning "the lease of a plot 
of Government land at Nariman 
Point... . for a First Class Residen- 


tial Hotel of International Standards.” 
The advertisement went on to state: 
“The principal objective of the рго-. 
posed lease is to: provide Bombay 
city with a First Class Hotel of inter- 
national standards equipped with all 
modern amenities and conveniences 
and run in the very best manner. . ” 

-“Modern amenities and con- 
veniences", one presumes, include 
well-stocked bars, dance halls, floor 
Shows et al. Delhi has had its 
Ashoka for quite some time, and is 
coming up fast with a Gandhi me- 
motial. How long can Bombay 
stand it? We too will have ‘our 
luxury hotel, and our Gandhi me: 
morial and we will put them close 
together. 2. 

In Bombay, school houses аге 
rotten and often collapse on the heads 
of young pupils. Classes are held 
on footpaths. People Шуе in the 
most abominable slums, in shanties 
precariously perched over open gut- 
ters, the innocent children playing 
in the dirt and grime. Hospitals are 
so overcrowded that even people 
with T.B. are turned out and die on 
the roads. Beggars and lunatics 
roam the streets, along with. pimps 
and tarts, goondas and touts. They 
have ever been with us, and they will- 
ever be. Des а 

But they and the foreign tourists, 
the dwellers in the proposed luxury 
hotels, and all else too, can gaze 
equally at the statue of a frail, old 
man, -long dead, perched seventy 
feet above the lapping waves. In his 


. lifetime, he never went- so high. 


Glory comes to him long after. 

He lived in a mud -hut because 
millions of his countrymen had no 
better shelter. He ate little, because 
they had іе їо eat. He worescanty 
clothes, because so many of his bro- 
thers and sisters had to go about in 
blazing sun and pouring rain in rags 
and tatters. He walked with bare ~ 
feet on dust and sand, because most 
of his countrymen had to do the 
same. ` 

Such was his kinship with them. 
He did not look down upon them 
from a pedestal 70.feet high. He 
lived with them and walked with them 
оп humble ground. He was not just 
for them;hewasofthem. And now 
he is to be hoisted high up to satis- 
fy the curiosity of men and women 
with full bellies and vacant minds. ` 


This is not only folly; it is a crime. 


= . —G.N. ACHARYA 
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. mirable clarity. 
2, Chinese image to him is not the 


Snow View of China 


THE OTHER SIDE OF THE RIVER: RED CHINA TODAY By EDGAR 
SNow; Publishers: Victor Gollancz, London, 1963; Pp. 815; 63 Shillings; 
(Available at Rama Krishna. & Sons, 16-B Connaught Place, New Delhi ) 


REP China is a new phenomenon 
in Asia and the world. Capture 
of power by the Chinese Communist 


. Party not only liberated China from 


the imperialist and. feudal shackles 
and thereby unified the country as 
afree land but also fulfilled the second 
stage of the forecast of: Lenin that, 
if, Russia, China and India over- 
threw ‘imperialist shackles, the day 
would not be far off when the whole 
world would see the end of Impe-ia- 


‘lism. The experience of the victorious 
`. revolution in China and its consoli- 
dation should have become an ins- ^ 


piration and guide to the Communist 
movement in Asia and Africa. The 


"Chinese leaders, in fact, claim such 


a leadership not only in Asia but in 
the whole Communist ‘movement. 
Will it fulfil that task or. would it 
degenerate completelyinto Bonapart- 
ism, is a pertinent question that both 


friends and enemies ‘of Communism 5 


are asking. 


Edgar Snow does iit provide 
a direct answer to the question, 
but takes one to the heart of the 
matter. His book gives an insight into 


the minds of the Chinese leadership. 


and -depicts its view-point with ad- 


1 


one that i$ usually depicted in the 
Western press or even in the Commu- 
nist one. For Snow, it is not a 
land facing mass starvation and 
famine-deaths. China did suffer from 
an acute shortage of food in 1960 
when 150 million acres of crops, 
half of China's cultivated area, 
were destroyed or affected by floods, 
drought; storms; frosts and pests. 


China did not beg food from the- 


U. S.A. but paid'for its imports as 
"normal people do". It introduced 
an equitable rationing system. Even 
though food-shortage continued to 
be real, Snow points out, “ a per 
person gross output in India was: 
10 percent less than that of China 


in the year of worst disaster of the 
century, 1960." 


Nor is China a land where the 
Government does not care for its 
people or sacrifices them in millions 
like ants. Under Mao’s regime “very 
great and systematic efforts have been 
made.to preserve and prolong human 
life, to educate it for constructive 
efforts". Snow is certain that there 
are.no more child slaves in China. 
He refutes the theory of slave-camps ; 
as well. Prisoners work along with 
other peasaüts on farms and cons- 
truction sites, are educated and re- 
formed. Snow says, From observa- 


» tion I know that husbends and wives 
"were not segregated, that the peasants 


were not starving; that the communes 
were not slave-camps, that people 
were not living in barracks, that 
material and cultural progress was 
self-evident.” Не contradicts the 
stories of army. revolts or conflicts 
between the Army and the Party. 
The Chinese Political Bureau, accord- 
ing to him is a unified bureau of life- 
long comrades-in-arms and the Army 
is headed by Generals who are Party 


- Jeaders. - 


Snow ‘firmly says that China is 
engaged in consolidating the revo- 
lution, progressing.fast towards be- 
coming a unified and strong country 
and hoping to find soon her due place 
in the chanceries of nations. He claims 
that economic development in "China 
has gone on unabated. To make a 
comparison, іп 1960, the State 
investment in Capital construction 
was 21.7 percent more than - the 
amount invested in 1959, or eight 
times as much as in 1952, or five 
times the total of open loans and 
trade credits made to China by the 
U.S.S.R. upto 1959, or four-fifth 
of the total State investment pro- 
gramme projected over the period 
1961-66 in India. In 1949 the steel 
production was one-tenth of India 
and by 1960 it was five times of 


India. Coal in 1960.was nine times 
that of India, équal to that of the 
U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. and had 
surpassed that of Britain. China has, 
thus, been able to develop its indus- 
trial and economic potential rapidly 
. and mainly due to its own efforts and 
has reached a stage where in the 
opinion of Snow, it will test its own 
bomb by 1964 or 1965 and shall 
acquire an abundance of tombs 
by 1967-68. 


- The desire to manufacture its own 
-atomic weapons was born out of 
two events: Mao's.advocacy of an 
‘offensive-defensive’ policy of- the 
Communist bloc, after Russia's suc- 
cess in inter-continental missiles and - 
space-flight. experiments in 1957, 
which in his opinion had given mili- 
tary superiority to the Communist 
bloc ‘against imperialist bloc and 
which had been a turning-point in 
, history. Mao was disappointed in 
' the Taiwan crisis of 1958 when Russia 
promised help to China in case of 
an offensive against her but refused , 
to use its power against the U.S.A. 
for the purposes of Chinese offensive 
to liberate Taiwan. Mao felt that 
unless China became' an atomic 
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power itself, the U.S.A. would not 
listen to it. 


These events are also the begin- 
ning of the ideological dispute within 
the international communist move- 
ment. With his obvious bias for 
China, Edgar Snow considers the 
dictum that Khruschev ‘wants peace’ 
and Mao ‘wants war’ as joutnalistic 
over-simplification. He ‘explains, 
what China wants is, not international 
wars of conquest but liberating -class 
wars which Mao considers not, only 
inevitable but they- exist in all 
capitalist countries. He'quotes Chou: 
En-lai as saying that China would 
' be ready to enter into a peace-pact 
wth the U.S.A. along with Russia 
‚ала Japan if the U.S.A..agreed іп 
“principle to evacuate Taiwan, and 
entered into diplomatic relations with 
China. -China will also be ready to 
agree to a Laos-like solution 9E Viet- 
Nam problem. 


What Mao advocates is ; ‘walking 
on two legs'. In fact, Snow finds no 
basic difference between the Russian 
and the Chinese stand on ‘walking 


on two legs’ theory of pursuing for-. 


mal policies of peace and peaceful 
co-existence on one leg and of suppor- 
ting anti-imperialist and national in- 
dependence movements and the gro- 
wth of people's struggles in the capi- 
talist countries on the other. Where 
they differ is on where, when, how 
and how much, "to pay attention 
to the enemy tactically.” 


This indeed is a native journalistic 
over-simplification on Snow's part. 
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Much water has flown ^ince Snow. 


was in China in 1960. It is not a 
questior. of strategy. Is ‘peaceful co- 
existence” merely a formal policy or 
the main crux of the strategy of the 
internat:onal.Communist movement 
in thé present epoch? In fact, Snow 
himself recognises at another place 
that Sino-Soviet dispute of today is 


“ав complex as was the falling-out of 


the Tartar princes who disagreed on 
tribal interests, interpretation of the 
oracles, overstrategy, tactics, and 
objectives. 

- Sriow aptly opines that the force 
of nationalism and geopolitics of the 
two great Communist nations, that 
different experiences of imperialism 
and different stages of their develop- 
ment are important factors involved 
in the controversy: In terms of 
international power-politics, (һе 
policy of Russia has resolved itself 
into a.pclicy of ‘deterrent’ and peace- 


- ful competition and the Policy of 


China into a policy of ‘offensive- 
defensive’ and héad-on challenge to 
imperialism. In terms of the national 


‘policies of the two States, Edgar Snow 


has forecast a possibility “of the break- 
down of-Sino-Soviet inilitary alliance, 


However, the Sino-Soviet con- 
troversy today has gone beyond the 
sphere of international diplomacy. 
It is revclving round the understand- 
ing of the present epoch itself. 
Neither Asia nor Africa. are ripe for 
revoluticns of the Chinese type; nor 
is it correct to say- that powerful, 
neutral or middle interests have be- 
come ‘running dogs of imperialism, 
as the Chinese understand. Edgar 
Snow admits and goes to the extent 
of saying that China has even failed 
to understand the difficulty of arrest- 
ing thé momentum of American re- 
armament once it started. With Equa- 
lly faulty understanding the Chinese 
equated ‘military-industrial’ make-up 
in the U.S. with the American people. 
According to Edgar Snow. this is 
born out of ‘prideful isolation of the 
Chinese’. Is it not partially a creation 
of the, Chinése themselves ? When 


"such a prideful isolation combines 
with national chauvinism it breeds” 


superficial, if not scant, understanding 
of world forcesand leads to ideologi- 
cal dogmatism. Snow rightly charac- 
terizes ‘Mao as “part Leninist, part 
Stalinist— and mostly Chinese”. 

That is tre of the Chinese ideolo gical 
and state policies. No wonder that 
Chou En-lai who told Snow that 
India-China border dispute could be 


peacefully settled on the basis of 
status quo (October 1960) marched 
his massive army a year- later deed 
into the Indian territory. 


The Chinese leadership looks at 


all world events and problems іп” 


terms of China’s national intérests. 
It formulates an ideological dictat 
that there is no contradiction between 
the Chinese interests and, the in- 
terests of international Communism. 
In spite of-all this, Edgar Snow des- 
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cribes Khrushchev's line ава revision · ^. 


of Leninism’. However, he nurses a 


hope. He says Mao has always an' 


open mind and is always-prepared to 
pursuade or be pursuaded. Everybody 
would be happy if pursuasion rather 
than clash, acceptance rather than 
split, could be the basis of the Chinese 
approach. Considering the recent 
mood of the Chinese one wonders 
whether it is not just a fond hope. 


China is a massive reality which 
can be exploded neither by platform 


speeches nor by Chiang Kai-shek with | 
all the foreign help. The'book under ; 


review deals with all the aspects of . 
Chinese life. It presents a realistic 
image, which no intelligent person, 

and surely:none in India, can ignore 
to study and understand. The book 
presents vividly what is happening i in 
that country. The reader moves with 


Snow in the heart of China amidst- 
With. all his | 


the Chinese people. 
obvious sympathy for China and the 
Chinese leadezship, Snow tries to 
maintain objectivity : 
nowhere does he indulge in attacks 
on Nehru and India as ‘does’ another 
Western specialist of China, Anna 
Louise SHORE, 
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о i something Psychological... - 






mn ШІ ] ! y ! 
- Psychologists tell us to resist-any comparison of 


| Ж our children with other kids. Іс hinders normal ` 
* oc. | T ? аг they say. So it is with metric weights ! } 


То ді the best out of the young ones (and 
metric weights), accept them as they are. 


= | | | DO NOT USE A NUMBER OF METRIC 
PIECES TO MAKE UP A SEER OR A VISS. 


You will waste your time and often lose in the 
bargain. 


- 


FOR QUICK SERVICE AND FAIR DEALING 
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IN ROUND FIGURES | 
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Regarding the article of Sri Р.К. 
Sharma entitled ‘Goldsmiths and. Eco- 
n mics’ (Mainstream, July 20) I 
enjoyed reading it from the point 
‘of vigw of the vigour of its style and 

- the sharpness wf its polemics. How- 
ever, I must say that by and large it 
is singularly negative in its content. 


-- Passing remarks for instance about - 


' -the “currently popular sport of im- 
agining divisions in the Goven- 
ment" may be clever but does deny 
_ the truth in our country namely that 

‚ there are differences inside the Con- 
gress leadership on many important 
issues. The fact that during the last 
few mon:hs the extreme Right of the 


Congress headed by Sri Morarji - 


Desai has beconie significantly more 

. vociferous and powerful does: not 
prove ihit "here are no divisions 
inside “Ле Congress. The easy manner 
in wh-h Sri Krishna Menon and 
Sri Keshav Dev Malaviya have been 
eliminated from the Cabinet and the 
reasuns for their elimination show 
the contrary. 

` The question, however, is how 


serious are these divisions today and. 


' on what issues do they subsist and 
how can the gene-al progressive 
‘апі democratic movement in our, 
country build up the widest front 
' against reaction ? 

Surely it must be understood. by 
al that today after ‘Һе Chinese 
aggression, the extreme Right in 
our country both inside. and outside 
the Congress has bécome more power- 


ful, more’ vociferous and more ат- 


"bitious in its demands. And inevi- 
tably therefore the con^lusion follows 
that it is urgén:ly necessary that all 
h nest democrats must come to- 


өсіп orde- to fight back the геас- 


tionary offensive. 


Not to recognise this and merely: 


to see that reaction has grown stron- 
ger and life has become more d fficult 
for the toiling peo"le wil! not enrble 
us to build up a movem nt to halt 
the advance of reaction. 

It would appear to me that this 
is what is absen‘ in the article written 
by Sri Р. К. Sharma. Particularly so, 
as apart from a general reference to 
the need for mationalivng foreign 


trade, there are no o'her positive | 
counter proposals put by him as 
PL ` 
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CET NO -SOLID LUMP 


‚ against Sri. Morarji Desai’s Gold 


Control. 

I am at one with Sri Sharma in 
saying that the Gold Control put 
forward by 8-і Morarji Desai has 
achieved moth ng except suffering 
for the goldsmiths but it is mot 
enough ‘merely to recognise this. 
One must go further and concretely 
put forward before the people the 
propcsals which are really helpful 
to unearth the gold boards on the one 
hand and save foreign exchange on 
the other. It is from this aspect 
that in my opinion the article of 
Sii Sharma is weak and it is unfor- 
tunate that it should be weak on this 
aspect because it is just exactly such 


weaknesses that enable the extreme 


Right (those even further to the Right 
of Sri Morarji Desai) to use these 


sharp criticisms of the Government 


for their benefit and to agitate that 
there should be no controls what- 
soever. 

1.15 not the case of democrats 
in our.country that there should be 
no Gold Control but on the contrary 
that the present Gold Control is 
worthless ; and is it not necessary 
to make this clear by.concretely saying 


. what is the type of control that we 


want ? If Sri Sharma had addressed 
himself as eloquently and vigorously 
to that question, as he has addressed 
himsef to the bankruptcy of the 
gold policy of Sri Morarji Desai 
that would have been far more useful 


- for the present situation. 


eee 


MADRAS . 
IWỌ CORRECTIONS 


Mainstream’ of July 27, 1963 
contain: a book-review on Page 22, 
(PAKISTAN by Ian Stephen;). In 
parag-aph 2, the reviewe' states : 

"N'ne yeas later іп 1951, he 
rubbed the Government of 
Free India on the 
publishing an adve tisement of 
the so-called Azad Ka:hmir 


Government in the columns of | 


^ — che Statesman.” 
"Not known to brook any non- 
sense Sa‘dar Patel summoned 
Stephens to Delhi" . 
wood amu T 5 


Kalyani Kumaramangalam › 7 
Sardar Patel died in December 1950 


aw by. 
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and if the advertisement appeared 
in 1951; evidently Patel could not 
have summoned Stephens. 
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BOMBAY | ОР, К. Narayan 


Editor's Note : n 
The factual error in the review 


16 obvious. The incident is repo-ted 


to have taken place in- 1950, ac.co-d- 
ing to the reviewer. when his atten- 
tion :was drawn to, it. Besides, the 
reviewer has also pointed out to us 
that in para 1, the year of the G-eat 
Bengal Famine is 1943 and, not 1942, 
as wrongly published in the review. 
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PURE CUSSEDNESS _· 2: = 


BOMBAY'S Chief Minister has proved the truism 
that small men in power will never learn from ех- 
perience—other people's or even their own. 


The ending of the municipal employees' strike in 
Bombay relieved the tension among the working class 
all over the country, but promptly Sri Kannamwar had 
to poison the atmosphere by poohpoohing a stoppage 


that had paralysed life in that thickly populated city for. 


more than.a week. He-had to sneer at'the union leaders 


and declare that the strike had fizzled out on its own. 


This attitude is typical of the. strong-arm posture that 
has always characterised the leadership of the В.Р:С.С. 


Quite obviously the demand of the municipal staff 
for increased dearness allowance is most legitimate. 


Despite Sri Patil's slick performance in the Lok Sabha 


this week, nobody is unaware that the prices of essential 


commodities have kept up a more or less steady upward: 
trend and that the rise has been particularly steep during 
the, emergency despite the Government having armed 


itself with sweeping powers under the Defence of India: 


Rules. The demand of the civic employees of Bombay 
is no more than a symptom of the agony of the entire 


‘working class in the country. The fact that a certain 
: political party controls “һе workers’ union should not 


have led the authorities who are responsible-to the péoplt 


-as a whole to strike a militant political posture. This is 


hardly the way to deal with what is essentially a-problem 
of human suffering, a problem concerning the very exis- 
tence of thousands of working class families. 


The valuable contribution made by the working 
class to the defence effort has been acknowledged Бу the 
Prime Minister and the Union Labour Minister. -It- 
has been admitted on all.hands that the workers have 
scrupulously maintained ‘the Industrial Truce agreed 
upon at the beginning of the emergency, while the ma- 
jority of employers have consistently violated the solemn 
undertaking. Is Sri Kannamwar's cavalier treatment 


"of the workers the reward for such patriotic endea- 


vour? : А * 


The credit for bringing about the end of the strike goes 
to Defence Minister Chavan. But for his timely inter- 
vention and his assurance that justice would be dorie to 
the workers, it is doubtful if normalcy would have pre- 
vailed in Bombay for a long time to come. The remark- 
able solidarity displayed by the working class ід Bom- 


bay, casting aside for the moment all considerations of 
their unions' affiliations, fcannot—and :should not— 
be brushed aside as of no consequence. Yet this is pre- 
cisely what Sri-Kannamwar and his lieutenant are doing 
by declaring that the strike “just fizzled "out". The 
seven-and-a-half lakh workers who participated in- 
Wednesday's general strike and the thousands of citizens 
who watched from a distance the tamasha of ministers 
and other dignitaries making a great show of cleaning 
the streets bear witness to this. Sri Kannamwar and his 
"aides consider the whole thing a ‘matter of personal 
prestige. They do not.realize even now that it is just 
this attitude which made the limited strike of the civic 
Staff snowball into a massive working class, demonstra- 
tion of unity. | : . 


‘Sri Kannamwar’s attitude bodes ill for industrial 
peace which the Union Government as well as the wor- 
kers are so anxious to maintain. This is underlined 
by the Bombay Government's cussedness on the ques- 
tion of rising prices which led to trade union representa- 
tives walking out of the recent tripartite conference. — Sri 
Kannamwar's latest-provocative utterances cause appre- 
hensions that there may be large-scale victimisation of 
the workers. It would be well for him and others of his 
ilk in the ruling party to remember that the ‘achievement . 
of the very ideals to which their party is pledged depends 
entirely on the support of the working class. It is only 


` those who want to subvert the declared policies of the 


Congress that -can afford to adopt such an attitude to 
the workers. It is well to remember that socialism can- ` 
not be built over the bodies of the workers, industrial 
and agricultural, who form the backbone. of India. 


: We are not concerned with the politics of the leaders 
of the strike. The Congress’ leadership is welcome to 
tackle them on the political level. We are concernéd 
that the legitimate demands of the workers for decent 
wages should not be made an object of power politics. 
Will Sri Kannamwar keep political. considerations out 
of the picture and ensure that Sri Chavan’s promises of 
justice for the workers concerned are kept? 2256 


, The:Central leadership, both in the Government and 
in the Congress Party, cannot afford the luxury of a 
group’s prestige postures standing in the way of indus- 
trial peace. If Sri Kannamwar cannot deliver the 
goods, the Union Government must intervene effecti- 
vely. There is no othér way. : 
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Humbug s 


THE MONOPOLY press, which has by no means.. 
given its readers a rosy picture of the food situation in 
the ceuntry, has nevertheless splashed all over the front’ 


page in big, bON type Sri S. К. Patil’s “spirited” defence, 
of his Ministry’s policies and performances. This boost 
is not without significance. Nor was this sentence in 


a rightist newspaper's report of Tuesday's proceedings . 


in the Lok Sabha : 4... һе Swatantra and Jan Sangh 
members, who are among the sponsors of the no-con- 
fidence motion, were seen cheering him (Sri Patil) more 
than once." That really is Sri Patil’s legitimate company. 
He was candid enough to say so when he referred to 
Acharya Kripalani and Sri Masani as "they are a part 
of us, although they sit in the opposite ranks". · 


What is the substance of this great speech of his 
that has been so much applauded by the rightists. 


(*a scintillating performance, the like of which has seldom 
been seen in the Lok Sabha") ? He merely repeated. 
his untenable claim that there is no- stagnation on the 


agricultural front and that the price line in respect of. 


all cereals. except rice had been held. Ав every 
householder knows the ptice index released week after 
does not reflect the actual prices at the retail shop ; 


and this inadequate index does not bear out Sri Patil's 


fantastic claim. 


It is a fact admitted by Sri Patil Kimself earlier, 


although very reluctantly, that the prices of essential 
commodities did not show an upward tendency only in 
the first three months of the emergency but after that they 


rose pretty speedily. It is an admitted fact also that- 


in summer this year the rise was heavier than ever. Food 
grain prices are nowhere near a reasonable. level. 
yet Sri Patil claims that he has solved. all our problems р 
and the Rightist opposition, which has been so critical 
on this very question, finds it necessary to give him a 
resounding: cheer. 


prices had been steady “during the past: few weeks". 
Steady at what level ? This crucial question has been 
left unanswered by both the Minister and his deputy. 
And both of them have tried to explain away their failure 
to deal with hoarders and black-marketeers by putting 
the blame on climatic conditions. If Sri Patil thinks 
that nothing can be done to overcome the handicaps 
placed by Nature—these are not peculiar to our coun- 


try—we can see no valid reason for the continuance of | 


the Food Ministry.- 


ЕЕ; 
= The деер solicitude with which he spoke of the far-, 


mer as “a human being” was indeed touching ; the 
farmer, however, is not likely to feel grateful! for the 
implication that he is responsible for the high prices is 


false. This obviously is Sri Patil’s way of avoiding . 


reference to the real culprits—the traders who hoard the 
grains and fleece the people. Again, if the States alone 
aré to blame for the problem, as Sri Patil has conven- 
iently made out, there is no justification for his conti- 


„ions of this land. 


And. 


The conclusions seem fairly obvious. ; 
Only a little earlier, his deputy, Sri Thomas, not 10” 
be outdone in loyalty to his Ministry, claimed that food. 


nuance in the office of Food and Agriculture Minister. 
Surely we do not need a Minister of Cabinet rank merely 
to ensure continuous supply cf PL4480 bounties. An 
ICS official would perhaps do it more competently. 

Sri Patil may feel pleased with the cheers he drew from 
the Rightists by scoring a debating point of doubtful 
utility when he said he had made-a "pilgrimage" to 
Moscow also but that'country had no surplus agricultural 
products to offer. People in this country are not igno- 
rant of the fact that' America is the country with the 
biggest agricultural surplus and that it is perhaps the only 
place on earth where surplus stocks are systematically 
destroyed while two-thirds of the world’s population 
Starves. Nor is it unknown tha: the American food sup- 
plies have a political significance not іп” keeping with 
the policy of non-alignment. : 

It is tragic that a person who has so patently failed 
to fulfil his functions should have so long been allowed 
to continue in office. It bodes ill for the starving, mill- 


How Serious ? | E | 
IT WAS heartening.to hear Sri C. Subramaniam’s 


firm declaration in the Rajya Sabha this week that he 


would prefer backwardness tc encouraging fraudulent 
business houses to participate in-the country's economic 
development. In the context of the announcement 
that the licence given to Sahu-Jains to set up a machinery- 


manufacturing plant had been cancelled in view of the | 
findings of the Vivian Bose Commission, such а declara- : 


tion should have been more tian reassuring. 


Unfortunately, this stern zttitude has not been dis- . 


played ‘in the Government's handling of the Vivian Bose 
Report. Evidently, the apprcach to the question of 


dealing with fraudulent firms is not uniform within the - 


Cabinet. The extraordinary hesitation to prosecute the 
individuals and companies.on whosé anti-social activities 
the Commission threw much light can lead to по other 
conclusion. Nor can the Government's failure to order 
a full-scale inquiry into the affairs of all the companies 
with which the eminent big business personages mentioned 
іп. е report are associated. After several months 


a Government spokesman “incicates” the "possibility" ' 


of successful prosecution in 10 zases against the Dalmia- 
Jain group 'of Companies. | 
in the Rajya Sabha felt compelled to point out that the 


.Whole procedure was calculated to help the anti-social 


5 


- elements. ` 


Public expectation. that the Vivian Bose Report, 


with its revelations about the manner in which the people- 
and the’ exchequer were being systematically swindled | 


by big business houses which till then‘segmed surroun- 
ded by an aura of respectability would serve as the start- 
ting point for a countrywide probe іп the affairs of all 
big firms, was belied by events. If indeed there are a few 
firms which are being run horestly, surely such an in- 
vestigation will bring that fact also to light. No pro- 
perly-run business house can have any reason to fight 
shy of a thorough enquiry ; cn the other hand, such 
companies would welcome it as an opportunity to prove 
that not all can be tarred with the same brush. , 

In actuality, most big bus.ness houses do not like 
the idea of investigation of their affairs. The newspapers 


` that serve as their mouthpieces frantically try to divert 
attention by campaigns of deivigration against selected | 


MAINSTREAM 


Even a Congress member ` 


ба 


individuals. These business houses have obviously 
much to hide from the public gaze. And they, have 
friends in high places who continue to protect them. 
Aren’t we hearing less and less about Birlas’ Ruby and 
about Bird & Co.? 

If indeed Sri Subramaniam’s declaration reflects 
the firm policy of the Government, the next step is quite 
clear. A high-power commission must be set up imme- 
diately to go into the finances and inter-relationships 
of companies as well as.of businessmen and their near 
and dear ones. Such a commission must be presided 
over by a public figure known for integrity and fearless- 
ness and must consist of a whole team of such men. 
It must have the necessary staff and facilities to conduct 
simultaneous investigation all over the country, so that 
there will be little time for the traditional book-burning 
rites. And it must be empowered to follow every trial 
to the logical conclusion, even if it means netting certain 
highly-placed individuals in the Government or the ruling 
party or elsewhere. Company accounts must be subject 
to public audit, open to scrutiny by a parliamentary co- 
mmittee. 

Only thus can an end to corruption and malprac- 
tices be ensured ; only thus can the Government gain 
the confidence of the people ; and only thus can it pave 
the way for a socialist society about which we-hear so 
much. As things stand, however, it seems doubtful 
if the Government will havé the courage to do all this. 
Sri Subramaniam's forthright declaration, evidently 
made in all sincerity, will amount to no more than a 
passing piece of parliamentary rhetoric if the Govern- 
ment continues to sidestep this all-important problem. 


Higher Education & U.G.C. 


ARE we serious about the future of our country? 
This question comes up as one reads the report of 
the University Grants Commission for 1961-62. It 
lists the achievements of the commission in opening new 
universities, improving the conditions of teachers and 
expanding technical education—all of which show the 
earnestness of those who constitute the commission. 

There are, however, serious limitations which must 


be noted and from which proper lessons must be drawn. 
The financial situation is alarming. Of the total alloca- 
tion of Rs. 37 crores provided for the Commission during 
the Third Plan period, Rs. 19 crores will be spent on 
schemes spilt over from the Second Plan. Wherefrom 
will the money for implementing the schemes in the 
current Plan come? One does not know. Unless 
serious steps are taken to remedy the situation, the gap 
between supply and demand of funds for education will 
go on widening. 

The demand for higher education is growing fast. 
Hardly a situation to cause concern, but it engegders 
worry because adequate facilities to meet PIO not exist, 
and cannot be created if the financial position remains 
what it is. No wonder the standards of achievement 
are falling. They will not improve unless the libraries 
and laboratories are adequately equipped, the teacher- 
pupil ratio is strictly observed. and the right atmosphere 
is created for the teacher and the taught to study and 
think in peace. All this needs money. If we want good 
education to ensure the future of the country, we must 
pay for it. It is high time we realize the investment 
value of money spent on education. 

Another notable feature is the place the teacher 


‘occupies in the UGC’s scheme of things. Teacher 


means the teacher who meets the student day after day 
in the class, and not the professor whose time is divided 
among research guidance, administration of the depart- 
ment and attending various committee meetings. It is 
precisely this teacher who does not figure anywhere— 
except that efforts are being made to improve his рау- 
packet. His association in rethinking about education, 


: whether it is the examination system or teaching methods, 


is of utmost importance, but he finds no place in the 
various committees set up by the UGC. 

. There are teachers’ associations in all universities 
which may profitably be consulted but are not. The 
iron of bureaucracy seems to have entered the soul of 
this august body. A bigger pay-packet, though vitally 
important, will not give the teacher a sense of commit- 


` ment without which it is futile to expect good results. 


Shall we hope that the authorities concerned will 
draw'their lessons before it is to late? 
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RESTORING BALANCE IN AIR Ж 


* OPPORTUNITY АТ U.N. 


Wm the no-confidence motion 
making a big noise without being 


of non-alignment—a point which the 


come of the Bhoothalingam Mission 
to Moscow before formally agreeing 
to it, we might have been in a better 
position to put pressure on the West 
and got better terms out of the deal. 

The equipment which we have 
been able to secure from Moscow 
will be considerably strengthening 
our Air Force. If that had been 


able to make any dent worth the name 
in Government's thinking, the issues 
of foreign policy have taken a back 
seat, as it were, іп all the current ex- 
citement in New. Delhi. 


In fact, the Opposition critics ' 


of Government hardly took up in 
detail the Prime Minister's elaborate 
explanation of the Joint Air Exer- 
cises. While it was scrutinised, whe- 
ther it could fit in with our concept 
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Prime Minister sought to maintain 
more than the previous official co- 
mmunique on the subject—tittle 
light was thrown on the background 
of the deal. ` 

Although, admittedly, it was 
not hustled through with 
speed and thoughtlessness with which 
the A.LR.s deal with the V.O.A. 
was concluded, there is a persistent 
feeling in the Capital that if we had 
waited a little longer and seen the out- 


the. 


negotiated before going in for the 
Air Exercises agreement, the feeling 
of near-helplessness—which at one 
stage almost gripped New Delhi 
with reports of Chinese troop con- 
centrations on the frontier—might 
not have precipitated acceptance of 
the Air Exercises programme, al- 
though it is to be conceded that what 
was finally concluded was very much 
of a modification of the original 
Air Umbrella project. 


Official circles do frankly con- * under :he.very favourable clima:e 


cede that the lack of supersonic 
fighters is the biggest weakness of 
our Air defence. The radar network, 
howevet important, can by itself 
provide no defence at all : it becomes 
effective only as an appendage to 
fighter squadrons. It was here that 
the West’s refusal is directly connec- 
ted with Pakistan’s objection, al- 
though the plea given in Washington 
is thiejust.new there is по immi- 
nent danger of & Chinese offensive. 
Observers һсге raise the argument 
that if that be so, there was no point 
in our having been in a hurry to get 
the radar cquipment under an ar- 
rangement, which has at least tar- 
nished our non-aligned image. Be- 


sides, radar too can hardly be of use ` 


until the supersonic jet fighters arc 
available. 

The Prime Minister's contention 
that the Air Exercises were песе- 
ssary as providing training for the 
manning of the radar equipment, is 
being rebutted by some of the сх- 
perts who point out that such exercises 
without supersonic fighters would be 
of no great use. Secondly, the radar 
equipment, however sophisticated 
they may be, can be handled by per- 
sonnel sent abroad for training. 

With. all these limitations іп the 
arrangement about the Air Exercises, 
what is being attempted by New Delhi 
now is to rectify the imbalance by 
bringing in Soviet-equipment. so that 
there may be no dependence ex- 
clusively on one side for our air 
defence. 

As for the actual presence 
of the Western squadrons for the 
exercises, their duration and fre- 
quency are being sought to be re- 
duced to the minimum. 

ж ж ж 

HE announcement that Smt Vijaya- 

laxmi Pandit will be leading our 
delegation to the coming session of 
the U.N. General Assembly, schedu- 
led to open.on September 17, has 
touched off speculation about the 
composition of the delegation, since 
по other mame except that of the 
Kashmir Education Minister, Sri 
G. M. Sadiq, has been decided upon. 
Brisk lobbying is already in evidence, 
though the Prime Minister is not 
likely to finalise the list for another 
ten days. 

The importance of the coming 
session of the General Assembly 
Xs being stressed in New Delhi's 

iplomatic circles, since it will шесі 


for disarmament moves created Ly 
the Moscow Treaty partially banning 
nuclear tests. The fact that the U.N. 
Secretary General was present at the 
Signing ceremony in Moscow has 
added new significance about tie 
possibilities of major steps beiag 
agreed upon in the U.N. itse.f. 

Observers here feel that India has 
a unique opportunity of taking ini- 
tiative in this direction. For, in 1960, 
it was Sri Krishna Menon, as 
head of the Indian delegation. who 
proposed the study of the econorric 
and social consequences of ds- 
armament, a move which was follo- 
wed up by a very important repcrt 
by a committec of experts. 

Incidentally, the phrase, “wer- 
less world" was coined by him 
while speaking at one of the com- 
mittee meetings at the U.N. 

With U Thant already indicet- 
ing the lines along which further 
steps towards disarmament could 
be promoted—one .of these being 
the proposal of denuclearised 
zones—many here are wondering 
if our delegation cannot move for a 
general world declaration for nuclear 
test ban through the U.N. itself. 

Apart from the question of dis- 
armament, the Indian delegation this 
time will have to put in a lot of 
effort'to make up for lost time. Be- 
cause, since October last, our deie- 
gation at the U.N. has been inactive, 
almost non-existent; its virtual pava- 
lysis is, no doubt, due to the over- 
whelming impact of the Chinese ср- 
gression. In the work of almost all 
the various committees, our de:e- 
gation personnel abstained. As a 
leading member among the develcp- 
ing countries, India can ill afford to 
be just a bystander in the world 
forum with 111 member States. 

This was in marked contrast to 
the active role India had played 
for years in almost every branch of 
U.N. activity. Preparations of 
the brief by the External Affa.rs 
Ministry for this year's agenda thus 
promises to be a formidable job. 

Besides, observers feel here that 
there should be clear stress on cuiti- 
vating the delegations of the emsr- 
gent African nations, and this can 
by no means be left to the І.С S. 
diplomats, with their protocol пісе- 
ties and sartorial elegance. 
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ІНЕ battle for Bokaro now beiag 
fought by Professor Galbraith 


in Washington is being keenly watch- 
ed in New Delhi. By the time Sri 
Subramaniam leaves for America 
late next month, the battle will be 
over. 

There is, however, a streak of 
optimism in New Delhi about the 
prospects for Bokaro. With the 
Dasturco’s project report in hand, 
the Steel Minister seems to feel that 
even if Professor Galbraith goes 
down fighting on the steps of the 
Capitol Hill, Bokaro will rise, be- 
cause he is sure he will be able to 
influence other countries to come 
forward and offer the aid. There 
are strong rumours of Soviet in- 
terest in the project, though these 
could not be checked up. Besides, 
Sri Subramaniam scems to feel that 
aid for different components of the 
project сап be secured from diffe- 
rent countries. 

There is, however, a tenacious 
expectation here that Mr Galbraith's 
crusade will not be in vain. Apart 
from the fact that Mr Chester Bowles 
must be giving him strong support 
in his despatches from New Delhi, 
it is recalled herc that Mr Kennedy 
himself had. once publicly commended 
the Bokaro project as deserving large- 
scale American assistance. 

Under the circumstances, for 
Washington to have to go back on 
its word would be disastrous for its 
policy of winning over India. While 
Mr. Galbraith’s carly warning—now 
revealed in one of his articles in the 
American press—that the Сот- 
munists would exploit the U.S.A.'s 
failure to keep its word, is taken here 
as applicable to a large section of the 
Congress also, any such setback may 
prove too costly for Washington in 
its competition with Moscow. 

ж ue * 

ITH Sri M.J. Desaidue to go 

on twomonth's leave on Octo- 
ber 1—after which he is expected to 
succeed Sri R.K. Nehru as 
Secretary General of the External 
Affairs Ministry, since Sri S. Dutt is 
understood to be not in the running 
—Sri Y D. Gundevia is soon expect- 
ed to take over as the new Foreign 
Secretary. Sri Gundevia's present 
post of Commonwealth Secretary- 
ship will very likely go to Sri C.S. Jha. 

Meanwhile, there arc reports that 
Sri R.K. Nehru on his retirement in 
December may be sent to London 
as our High Commissioner in place 
of Sri Chagla. Alternatively, he 
may go to Mysore as Governor. 
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WE. Gandhiji Каха that one of 
his disciples, Acharya Kripalani, 
was' going to demand the resignation 
of Jawaharlal and his Government, 
he was at first a bit taken aback. But 
after а moment’s reflection, he took 
it as nothing unusual : he remem- 
bered the old days when Kripalani 
rarely agreed with Jawaharlal in the 
Congress Working Committee. 
All the same, Bapu felt he should 


-hear the great debate since, they said, 


this was the first time that the Govern- 
ment that was sought to be censur- 


`+. ed, was presided over by Jawaharlal 


who was his heir. 

He must watch the drama of his 
successors exchanging words all in 
the name of serving the Daridranara- 
yana who, he had fondly hoped, would 
be installed after he had won inde- 
pendence for Bharat Mata. 

But how to get a card to get into 
one of the galleries of the Lok Sabha? 
He was neither a businessmari, nor- 


. а businessman's contact-man,' nor 


even ex-Minister—he was so undistin- 
guished—he could.not get possibly 


.- into the Distinguished Visitors’ Gal- 


lery ; no M.P. would give him a card 
since he was no voter and few would 


' like to hear all that they said or did 


not say ; Since he represented no 


| . country but humanity, he could not 


get to the Diplomatic Gallery ; since 
he was beyond the pale of the Elders, 
the Gallery for.the Rajya Sabha 
Members was debarred to him : nor 
was he a super-V.LP. to get a seat 
in the President's or the Speaker's 


. Spécial enclosures. 


But he spottéd two pressmen, 
gone grey at the temples, who as 
young men had trekked with ihim 
through Noakhali. They obliged him 
by recommending. him for а Tem- · 
porary Day Card for the Press 
Gallery Ground : an old journalist, 
once editor of a weekly called 
Young India. 


- ж u^ 
Garvan looked around, “down 
upon the House. Thereis Jawahar- 


iji in 


lal, growing old. Still sprightly but 
with a little paunch—so unlike him. 
In place of the commanding Sar- 


dar, there sits the tiny Lal Bahadur 


(how he has grown from his U.P. 
days!). He' spots Morarjibhai—has . 
not changed very much in the last 
20 years. 

Nanda seems to him as meek and 
sadhu-like as in his Ahmedabad 
days. Isn’t that Patil ? How did he 
manage -to come all the way up 
from the Bombay Corporation to the 
Central Cabinet ? 

Jagjivan is no longer the home- . 


. Spun Harijan who could work so 


hard. He looks glossy and affluent : 
does not seem to be staying. in the 
Bhangi éolony, does he ? That bald 
man looks like Tyagi, as impetuous 
as ever. " 

How ` could TTK dive up his 
salesmanship and come to politics? 


Ог, perhaps he has used his sales- 
.manship to make good in politics ? 


New -faces he sees quite а few. 
Who is this young man with thick- 
rimmed spectacles from the South, 
Gandhiji asked the smart-looking 
pressman by his side. Subramaniam? 
The- name doesn’t click. 

And the sturdy-looking man ans- 
wering questions on Defence ? Cha- 
van—was not he a follower of 
M. N. Roy in the old days ? But 
people do change and grow mellow. 

Gandhiji looked at the Opposi- 
tion benches. He could recognise 
Gopalan, thé Malabar Congressman 
who had led a Кіѕап Yatra all the 
way to Madras to embarrass Rajaji : 
yes, he remembered he had strayed 
into the Communist fold. 

Among the other Communists, 
he could not recognize any but the 
fluent English-speaking - Professor 
from Calcutta whom Jawaharlal used 
to pat and who сате to the A.I.C.C., 
as he knew, as a Congreess Socia- 
list. When the reporter by his side 
told him that that was Hiren Mukh- 
erjee who had written а biography of 
his, Gandhiji was intrigued. I remem- 
Бегей him 45 one of the Angry Young 


Men who disliked @andhi’s old- 
world politics, he said to himself. 

Equally surprised was he to find 
Acharya Kripalani on the same side 
with Dr. Lohia ; he remembered the 
good old days of the AICC affice in 
Allahabad when there was perpetual 
tussle between-the Achary aand Sadiq 
Ali-on oné side and Zain Ahmed 
and Lohia on the other. The world 
has changed. 

But Ranga has not changed very 
much. I was never sure what һе” 
really stood for; but still I could 
never imagine that Ranga could 
go with Rajaji. Frustration does help 
aa got people together, Bapu pon- 

ere 


* 
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Cancun sat down, intently listen- 

ing to the Acharya. He wandered. 
why he should speak in English. 
Perhaps he has to. But what a 
shocking thing is he saying! Acharya 
who always professed that he believ-. 
ed, in my creed of -non-violence, 
attacking Jawaharlal for not going 
into military alliances. ? 

I can understand Jawaharlal 
himself talking of armies and aero- 
planes, in terms of what he used to _ 
call modern realities, But the irony 
of it is that the only thing Jawaharlal 


-has really kept true to my faith in 


non-violence is this, his policy of 
non-alignment : and it is amazing 
that the Acharya should attack him 
for not going all-out to sharpen fhe 
. knives of war. 

‚Мез, I sanctioned the defence of 
Kashmir but I did not ask for military 
alliances to do that—military alliance, 
and that too, being demanded by 
Kripalani, of all persons! Why does ` 
he not talk more of people’s. liveli- 
hood ? I hear prices have gone up. 
But Kripalani has said hardly any- 
. thing on it. In the old days, he was 
never an international expert ; who 
has taught him all this now ? 

Gandhiji could not follow very 
much of Hiren Mukherjee except ш 


he wanted Patil and Morarjibhai to * 


go. He thought about the Commu- 
nists : why do Communist workers 
make unnecessary mistakes ? If they 
thought Morarjibhai or Patil did 
terrible things, why didn’t they offer 
satyagraha before their houses, or 
go to Jawaharlal urging him to drop 
them ? The same in 1942. They oppo- 
sed me and bore the brunt of people’s 
anger—quite unnecessary ; could not 
they *heveJaim low like some of the 
Congress lears like Rajaji? In 
fact, Rajaji at one time thought they 
were like him. He was mistaken. 
The Communists are too serious and 
restless and cannot keep quiet. 

In 1947, they first said indepen- 
dence had come but then the hot- 
heads among them thought I had 
struck a deal with the British and 
Jawaharlal had capitulated. So, again 
they became restless and again the 
people got angry. And now I hear 
from one of the speeches that they 
took more than two years to realise 
that China had done us wrong, vio- 
lating our frontier. The Communists 
recover because they stick to hard 
work. But because they make such 
mistakes, they do not grow as much 
as they should with the efforts they 
put in. . 


c 


ж ж 
Bare listened to Masani, hardly 
changed since his old AICC 


days—very learned but very unreal. - 


Very bitter and frustrated but with 
little new to say. Although on the 
same side of the House, his main 
targets are the Communists, the same 
as ever, and he attacks Jawaharlal 
for shielding them almost as much as 
he used to attack Jayaprakash twenty- 
~five years ago for the same crime. 

Вари listened to Lohia. He was 
happy that he was speaking in Hindi. 
But it looks as if Lohia has not 
grown in years though his hair has 
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gone grey. He was one of Jawaharlai’s 
pets in those days, but why has he 
Bone so bitter against him ? 
Critics spoke about Pakistan, and 
Gandhiji was surprised that sixtesn 
years after partition, its festering 
sores are poisoning men's minds : 
I told them at the time this Partition 


was a wooden loaf: “If the Congress 


leaders eat it, they die of colic; 
if they leave it, they starve." But 
nobody listened to me then. Not 
even the Sardar, nor Jawaharlal. 
Today colic is chronic. 


* 
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Ох thing struck him. All the critics 
of Jawaharlal complained about 
the hardships on the people while 
those who-support him could not 
answer why there should be so much 
hardship. There is something wrong 
somewhere, he went on thinking. 
` He heard many one-time familiar 
names, he heard of a number of 
them having gone corrupt. They have 
cheated our own government, why 
Should they be so greedy ? 

I always told the poor not to 
cast eyés on the rich, and asked the 
rich to keep their wealth as trust 
for the good of all. But.they seem to 
have betrayed my trust. Ghanashyam- 
dasji, enjoyed my affection and he 
was devoted to the Congress, opened 
his coffers for its campaigns. But that 
is no reason why he should now make 
use of his influence only to amass 
crores. D 

Gandhiji was dazed by Patil’s 
marathon oratory. He got a jolt when 
so many Congressmen cheered him : 
it’s all very well he struck “аі the 
Communists, since they hit at him. 
But beyond his figures, where is the 
food ? Doesn’t he know that people 
all over the country, are crying for 
food, for cheap food ? He used to 
speak a lot even. in the old days at 
Chowpatty, but was Jawaharlal right 
in making him his Food Minister ? 

They talked about that strike in 
Bombay. I used to say in the past that 
in a democracy there is no room for 
strikes : 
ample lawful means for  seuring 
justice. But from what I heard about 
the hardships and misery, I am at a 
loss to condemn anybody even if he 
goes mad. Evil begets anarchy. 

Jawaharlal knows it, why hasn’t 
he been able to make sense to his 
Ministers ? When I chose him as my 
successor, the nation gave him un- 
limited authority and he himself 


uhder it there must be 


had great visions about Swaraj with- 
out want. What has happened to 
him ? Others have taken advantage 
of his goodness, his inability to be 
Strong with ‘his adversaries. It is 
almost like a good man fallen among 
thieves.... 

* 

жж 
Ав these thoughts almost suffoca- 

ted him. .Bapu came out of the 

crowded chamber. He walked slowly 
and quietly along the road, once 
almost run over by one of the flying 
Scooters. 

On the road beyond Parliament 
House, hefound hundreds of villagers, 
men, women, and children, encamped 
on the pavement. He talked to them 
and listened to their heart-rending 
tale : they were going to be ousted 


from their homesteads as their land- 
was needed for beautifying a nearby ^ 


town. And Gandhiji also heard of the 

heartlessness that had met them : 

only four months back they had 

come to Delhi but nobody bothered 
‘about them. 

Heavy at heart, Вари trudged on 
to Connaught Circus : it was early 
cvening by then, and he was overawed 
by the stately beauties of the rich on 
their shopping round. 

Suddenly he saw a constable drag- 
ging away a skeleton in rags. Gandhiji 
meekly asked the policeman what 
happened : “He is a beggar-and in 
Connaught Circus, no begging is 


allowed. Newspapers have written | 


about it and we have strict orders 
to throw them - out." 

“But where will he go ? what will 
he eat ?" asked Gandhiji. "That's no 
concern of mine. I am not a Gandhi 
to bother about the pauper", replied 
the angry constable. 

Heis right, that constable, thought 
Bapu. He cannot be bothered. But 
I have to. For I had said in the very 
year of freedom : "There can be 
no rest for me, so long as there is 
a single person in India lacking the 
necessaries of life." 

D y 

AND so, the man who came walk- 
ed and walked; far away from the 
glitter and bustle of New Delhi, into 
the gathering darkness of the evening 
—with his head bent low with thoughts 
muttering within himself : “There can 
be nojrest for me so long as...... » 

Perhaps one day they will see 
his warning words written on the 
walls of the Lok Sabha. 
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Kamaraj Plan : Long-Range Significarice 


THE Resolution adopted by the 
All-India Congress Committee, 


approving the idea that some pro- . 


minent Ministers at the Centre and in 
the State Governments should resign 
and devote their time to Party orga- 
nisation, is a step likely to yield mix- 
ed results. While political workers 
and activists would view this deci- 
sion from different angles, it is the 
purpose of political analysts to ob- 
jectively assess the Resolution and 
point out its likely usefulness as well 
as detrimental. consequences. 

That a step of this kind should 
have been thought of only in the 


seventeenth year of freedom itself ` 


raises important questions. Ever 
since 1947, there has been a conti- 
nuous erosion of authority and power 
of the Congress organisation due to 
the absorption by governmental ranks 
of the entire set of able and respected 
Congressmen.” . _ р 

In the very first National Govern- 


ment, almost all the top leaders of - 


the country were included, while 
others found themselves in other 
official positions. .Nehru and Patel, 


. Rajendra Prasad and Rajagopala- 


chari, Azad and Pant, were all taken 
out of the organisational work and 
entrusted with official  responsibi- 
lities. 


Second Raters 

Interestingly, even after all this, 
the first important political event 
after freedom was the resignation of 
the Congress President on issues of 
Congress-Government relationship. 
After Kripalani, there was no ma- 
tionalleader of stature who occupied 
the position of Congress Presi- 
dent and whenever any problem arose 


- between the leaders of the organisa- 


x 


ion and the leaders of the Govern- 
ment, the former had to yield. Thus 
Tandon was pushed out of Congress 
Presidentship when a problem of co- 
existence arose between him and the 
Prime Minister. It was perhaps a 
deliberate policy of the national lea- 
ders that second rankers were made 
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Mainstream Zast week (August 15), published three contributions on 
the A.I.C.C. Resolution sponsored by Sri Kamaraj calling upon important 
Congress leaders to resign from Government and take up partywork. 
As the debate on this Resolution is still on, here is given another view point 
by a writer who is a well-known commentator on current affairs. 


to become the Congress Presidents 
in the last decade. * 

At the States level, the position 
has been different but only in form. 


` There have been occasions like the 
.Gupta-Sampurnanand 


conflict in 
U.P. when the issue was brought to a 
head; but generally · the Chief 
Ministers have been able to dominate 
the Congress organisations, and in 


certain cases, the organisations have, 


become of very little importance. 
In this background, it is necessary 
to provide an answer to the question 
as to why it is now that a Resolution 
of this kind has been adopted. 


Grim Warning ‚е | 
It is possible that the Chinese 


‘invasion has demonstrated the іш-. 


portance of political orgaztisations 
and that it is not enough to direct the 
administration of the country with- 
out providing a meaningful political 
base for its actions. Behind the 
unity.and enthusiasm displayed after 
the Chinese invasion, a grim warning 
was written on the wall. - 

Faced with the stupendous tasks 
of defence and development, it was 


.essential for. the country to move 


ahead at a rate which was not achi- 
eved earlier. We have reached a 
stage in .our -development efforts 
when any further acceleration of the 
rate of growth is not merely a prob- 
lem of securing more foreign assis- 
tance but of ensuring a greater degree 
of internal effort and mobilisation 
of the resources. If the Chinese 
threat has any long-term implica- 
tion, it is that India must try to. catch 
up with the Chinese rate of growth. 

Development based on айтіпіѕ- 


trative efforts and the civil servants’ 


Jabours had obvious 





limitations, 
and after the initial impact made by 
the two Plans, the-Third has only 
helped to underline the problems in- 
herent in economic planning in 
India—problems which are to be 
tackled in the political sphere pri- 
marily. | | 

In this sensé, the governmental 
leaders have in all probability now 
re-discovered the continued impor- 
tance of vigorous politics in a de- 
veloped economy. 


Charismatic Quality 

It is from this angle that the 
efficacy. and usefulness of the pro- 
posed step should bé: considered. 
In the first place, it should be no'ed 
that with the exception of Nehru, 
there is hardly any political leader 
today who has any knowm charis- 
matic quality which was being hin- 
dered by the brand of office. If 
there is any idea in any quarters that 
the Cabinet Mnisters and tho Chief 
Ministers. would in 4heir new role 
emerge as charismatic leaders, it 
seems to be a misplaced hope. ` 

For one thing, the country is 
not in a mood to build up charis- 
matism. For another, it is an ex- 
tremely difficult problem for any 
Political leader today to become po- 
pular with the masses in every State 
of India. 

.It should also be noted that it 
will not be an adequate justification 
to deprive the Governments of 1а- 
lents if the only role of the resigning 
Congressmen hereafter would be of 
functioning as dignified public réla- 
tion officers of the governments in 
the country. It is not easy to foresee 
how even the top Congress leaders 


can make any great deal of difference, 
in public attitudes to governmental 
policies by more public relations work. - 
[t is also not easy to foresee how 
political leaders who have enjoyed 
the benefits of office and who have 
tasted power would be satisfied 
merely with such a role. 


Positive Possibilities · ? 
As against these negative element 
of the,situation, there are two very 
important фо іе results that might 
emanate from the faithful implemen- 
tation of. the A.I.C.C. resolution. 
It has been an experience of the last 
few years that the best way to pro- 
mote the spirit of collective function- | 
ing among the leaders of the nation 
is not to include them in a cabinet 
with collective responsibility.. It is 
paradoxical that ‘the imposed collec- 
tivism of a cabinet only brings out 
the inherent individualism. among 
political leaders. It will, be easier 
to promote the spirit of collective 
functioning among Congressmen 
who matter if they were to adopt a 
new role. ° Е 
It is, of course, not necessary to 
point out how important it is in the 
context of the problem of “After 
Nehru, what” that other important 
Congressmen. of today learn to func- 
tion collectively. If they. really try 
to come to grips with the totality of 
the national problems—as they can 
do only when they are out of office 
—they may develop a new comrade- 
ship and a new awareness of their 
collective. potential. 
The most important positive result . 
possible from the implementation of > 
the resolution is that it may resolve 


one of the basic problems of our ` 


national life today, namely how to 
pressurise the official machinery of 


the Government from outside“ to ` 


undertake certain measures which 
otherwise it would reject. In other 
words, important Congressmen of: 


national standing would be able to | 


formulate new, but not impossible, 
demands on the Government. 
Normally, it is a function of the 
Opposition insa democratic country 
to play this rule. In India the Oppo- 
sition has failed to do so partly be- 
cause it is insignificant in the country’s 
political life compared to the 
Congress, and partly because it has 
often formulated demands in im- 
possible terms. To put it more sim- 


ply, it should be possible for а. 


Kamaraj or a Lal Bahadur to gener-- 


10 


rate a set of demands from outside 
the Government which fhey know 
the Government would be able to 
meet 17.4 would stretch a little fur- 
ther. In this connection, it is interes- 
ting to remember how the prayer 
speeches of Mahatma Gandhi afer 
freedom used to be the vehicle of the 
most effective demands made on the 
Government from outside. 

An inevitable corollary of such 
a situation would be the creation of 
a problem of relationship between 
the Congress organisations amd, the 
Governments. Either the country’s 
bureaucracy will be relegated to a 
lesser status ór Ministers functioning 


„on the advice of their administrative 


apparatus would find it difficult to 
appreciate all that is said by. the lea- 
ders outside. 

So long as the.personality of 
Nehru acts as a cementing force 
between the two groups, it is a di- 
fferent matter but once such- an 
over-riding voice in Congress and 


“governmental affairs is: removed, it 


would indeed be a serious problem. 
Even Stalin had to virtually liquidate 


' the leadership of. the ‘Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union in order. 


to ensure the efficacy of his ad- 
ministration. MM. 


Opposition Prospect Jl 

Ths other important result of 
such a development would be a set- 
back for the prospects-of the Opposi- 
tion in India. By creating an effective 


opposition of.some kind within the 


Congress Party, this would reduce 
p^ 
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the need and the efficacy of the Oppo- 


sition outside. 

Could it be that the step now pro- 
posed by the Congress was primarily 
motivated by the realisation that for 
the first time, an Opposition has been 
showing signs of accumulating stre- 
ngth by adopting political slogans, 
both fair and foul? 


New Dimension 

In conclusion, the ‘most stupen- 
dous problem likely to be created 
by the implementation cf the Resolu- 


a} 


tion must be mentioned. Even assum- | - 


ing that a high spirit of self-sacrifice 
will continue to permezte the minds 
of Congressmen out of office, it will 
be a problem to continuously assure 
them that theirs is a much more 
meaningful role in national life than 
what those in-chárge of the adminis- 
tration are having. t 
It is always a question in the minds 
of all public: men whether the best 
way to serve the nation or the party 


is to be in or out of office, and normal . 


participation in administrative efforts 
is. regarded as essential for a real 
ability to do good to the people. 


- It is only if the resigning Ministers 


continue to play a predominant role 


in vital policy decisions that they will 


have a sense of fulfilment. 


The present step, therefore, adds 


an entirely new dimension to Indian 
politics. On the one hand, it further 
solidifies the one-party "character 
of Indian politics ; oux the other, 
it brings about vital problems of 
party unity and cohesion. 
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A Madras Journalist 
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WE are quite used to the appearance 
of new stars onthe Indian political 
firmament. They comeup on a sudden, 
all aglitter, giving rise to great expec- 
tations. But soon enough they shed 
the shine and degenerate into dull 
grey patches on the back benches ; 
and sometimes they vanish altoge- 
ther from sight. We have seen them 
in different galaxies—Cabinets, Par- 
liament, State legislatures, the public 
platform. Not more than a handful 
have stayed fixed for any appreciable 


. length of time with their incandescent 


glow even partly intact. 

The reason for the transience of 
their sojourn in the lime-light is not 
far to seek. They: аге men with no 
тооів among the people ; their re- 
putation is based on а few fire-eating 
performances in public. No wonder 
the glamour doesn’t last. 

But here is a new kind of per- 
sonality who has come into the natio- 
nal limelight after over four decades 
of public life. For some years the 
average newspaper reader has been 
vaguely familiar with the name. of 
Kamaraj, but only in a negative way, 
as Chief Minister of the only 
State in which the ruling party is 
not riven by cliques and groups and 
factions and which: has not figured 
in the plethora of corruption charges 
that have filled the columns of our 
newspapers. Butnow almost every- 
body talks of K maraj and his plan. 
And many wonder what sort of 
man this is who has so readily offered 
to step down from high office to 
devote himself to reorganization of 
the party. Familiar with persons 
who have clung to power shamelessly 
and indulged іп various m il»ractices 
and group politics to keep th лпзе1уев 
in the saddle, the average citizen is 
frankly bafiled: 


Satyamurthi’s Disciple 

There is nothing strange, how- 
ever, about Kamaraj. Those familiar 
with his evolution to leadership can 
tell you why. He is not a brilliant man, 
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in the sense in which we consider 
"а Madrasi or a Bengali to be brilliant. 
He has had no formal education, 
having run away from primary 
school to join the “Gandhi army". 

In the thirties he was familiar to 
many Congressmen, but only as a 


‘silent disciple of the late Satyamurthi. 


Nobody thought much of him— 
barring Satyamurthi. It is à nieasure 
of Satyamurthi's judgment .of.men 
that even in those days, when no 
one saw any such indication, he pre- 
dicted that Kamaraj would prove to 
be the greatest asset of the Congress 
in Tamil . Nad. 

. Very few even in his home State 
knew him till the middle forties. 
In the last election before Congress 
leaders were clamped in jail Kamaraj 
was elected President of the Tamil 


“Май Congress Committee. This office 


was not of. his seeking. The two 
giants on the Congress scene at that 
time were Satyamurthi and Raja- 
gopalachari. Their rivalry was at its 
keenest from 1937 cnwards. Rajaji 
had ‘nfluence at the top levels of the 
all-India leadership, while Satya- 
тігін: had a firm hold on the humble 
party workers in Tamil Nad. The 
elect n was a trial of strength: 
Satyamurthi’s nominee was Kama- 
raj and Rajaji’s Subbiah, then 


"widely known as a powerful speaker. 


Subbiah was trounced. Soon after- 
wards all concerned were arrested | 
and imprisoned. 


Native Shrewdness 


Thus, at the end of the War, 
Kamiaj found himself союп ing- 
as TNCC P-esident. Thee was much 


‘jealousy among the “intellectuals” 


in the party and there were attempts 
to depose him. But by the time such 
‘plots could take concrete shape, 


|: Kamaraj had erideared himself to 


the majority of Congress workers. 
His native shrewdness enibled him 
to forestall every move against him. 
Tt must be rem mbe-ed that in those 
days Madras was a composite pro- 


`Кашага}: Man with a Mission 


vince and included the ‘Andis tis- 
tricts as well as Mal was not 
easy for a non-English-knowing poli- 
tician to play the game of politics. 
Also, such stalwarts as Rajaji and 
Prakasam were on the scene. But he 
succeeded in forging some kind of 
unity in the ranks. For Several years 
afterwards Kamaraj was known as 
the “king-maker” in Madras. Every 
Chief Minister, from  Prakasam 
downwards, owed his position to 
Kamaraj’s support. At any stage he 
could have become Chief Minister. 
He had no such aspiration and was 
content to manage the affairs of 
the party. 


Uniting Party 


The Congress in Tamil Nad was 
not without groups and cliques 
always. In fact, Gandhiji once re- 
ferred to the existence of cliques 
in that region. But Kamaraj set - 
about the task of bringing about 
unity in the party ranks. There was 
much opposition, but gradually his 
earnestness of purpose prevailed. 


‘Today the Tamil Nad unit is perhaps 


the ruling party’s best. He assumed. 
Chief Ministership only when һе” 
found that it was the best way to 
keep the organization intact. He has 
never aspired for power, but he is 
incapable of shrinking from res- 


.ponsibility. That is the source of his 


strength. 


The roots of this man's hold over 
the people. of Tamil Nad lie deep. 
As long as he was President of the 
TNCC, he was loved by the humb- 
lest of Congress workers ; and as 
Chief Minister of the State he is 
loved by the humblest citizen. This 
was not always so. When he was 
“king-maker”, the “intellectuals” of 
Mad:as did not hide their shock. 
A leading journalist forgot himself 
so far as to make fun of the shape 
of his head. But that journalist 
lived to regret his comment and was 
gracious énough to admit that he had 
judged wrong. 
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There is no magic about Kama- 
raj’s personality. He is a simple , 
person ; his whole mental make-up 


iS as simple as his physical appea- -- 


rance. He looks à typical villager, 
clad always in the now-familiar shirt 
and dhoti. He looks the same as 
hé did 25 years ago when waiting 
patiently for а bus. Не is unspoilt ^ 
by power. As President of the TNCC 


he rented a small house in the city, - 
and there h. has continued to stay- when it was thought . 


although many posh, well-furnished 
governe galows were at his. 
disposal. Не, 1$ as accessible to co- 
mmn people now as he. was then. - 
What really endears him to people 
is his transparent . concern: for the 
welfare of -every--single:-person he 
comes across. І. still remember the- 
‚ тїр Бу special train--to Jaipur for. 
the Congress session at the end of 
1948... Many leading lights. of Tamil- 
Nad, Сопегеѕѕ were travelling by the 
special. But it was Kamaraj alone 
- who, at every halt, visited every com- 
partment and made personal ёп-- 
quiries: Did you have а good sleep -? 
Have you һай your breakfast ? 
If there is no room to sleep, ‘come to 
my compartment ; I can make room 
for. you. This: was no stunt ; ће. 
personally attended to the needs of. 
everyone, be ће (һе humblest.. 
A few months Баск -I called ¢ ой - 
him at his house in Madras; Several: . 
persons Were waiting: to- see Bim, 
and I took nmy-place.in the. “quée”. 
One by one they- went in, ` stayed . 
for'a couple, of minutes, and cárné 
out, . looking quite pleased ` with :> 
themiselves. Т ‘was’ the last, ` "and he: 
came out into.. the hall with ше. 
There was a new arrival. He had seen ` 
the Chief Minister а: month: eàrlier- . 
and told: him of-his grievancé' ; but: 
he didn’t-have to remind Kamaraj.: 
“Т looked. into:your papers the уёгу. 
next day. It will take ‘a .little- time, 
but you will get your dues. Don't. 
worry." Is it any wonder thé 1 man. 
went away cheered | ?. E Se QUE 


d *Paarkkalaam"' >. 


At опе time the icieflóctuals made” 


much’ fun of kis wonted ,ànüswer : 
*Paarkkalaam" (Let us 'see).. It. was 
seen by them.ds ап evasivé answer. 


which meant that nothing would Бе. 


done about it. It took them. а long 


time to realize they were wrong. The ' 


poor man's complaint registers imme-. 
diately, , and he doesn’t forget to 
look into' it the moment he reaches 
office. Е he. feels injustice: has been. 
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done, he sees to it that justice is done 
without avoidable delay. 

. Unlikesome other Chief Ministers 
and Ministers, he does not allow the 
official hierarclty to block any hu- 
m ne act on thespart of the Govern- 
mat. One cflicial- was so, upset by. 
‘such treatment that. he. promptly 
2 got; out and joined - thé Swantantra 
Party. 

"Kamaraj is methodical. Tinie | was 
that others 
would do his. wo-k for him. Now 
everyone in Madras knows that,he 
himself, deals With évéry, file of de- 


partments in his charge. He selects . 


his. (баш and after that gives them 
a free hand without attem>ting to 
interfere in day-to-day wo-k. His 
colleagues in the Cabinet love him. 
At one stage certain of his colleagues 
tried to. line up with forces ‘outside 
-against;himi; but he did’ not allow- 
bitterness or anger to sway him іп 


dealing ; with: them.: Some of- them . 


-continue to bein eminent positions 
. With his: support. | 

More than all “else, the :secret 
of his success lies іп. his. warm hu- 
munity; his -affection for people as 
individuals, his- -concern . for ‘those 
who suffer by reason of: want, his 
phenomenal energy.and his Singleness 


= of purpose ; and, it-must be added, 
his amazing lack of personal ambi- : 


, 
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tion and his personal integrity. 


No Lables 


Leftists іп this- ‘country’ one 
often wondered whether Kamaraj . 


-is a rightist or a leftist or а centrist.- 


None of these labels fit him. He 


earnestly believes in socialism; but ` 


che equally believes in gradualism. 


„Не has faith in the people, and de- ` 


sires to lift them out of the morass . 


of poverty: but he believes in'doing it. 


in his own slow, deliberate way, for; 


he is convinced-. that - swift changes | 


do -not. make for lasting benefits: 
Like Jawaharlal Nehru at the Centre, 


(һе. occasionally- finds -it impossible. -- 
not to compromise. But by and large. 


he. does not allow himself to^be. 
overawed by any.section, however. 
powerful and. influential. If he decides- - 


that a certain course-will help е 
people, no one- on earth can stop: : 


him. - 

This then | is the. man. Kamaraj. : 
The people of Madras: State would . 
not like him to give up Chief Minister- . 


Ship to reorganize the Congress. . | 


Party. But he will not.stick to ойїсе`. 

when. he feels-his services are needed ` 
by the organization, for he ‘earnestly : 
believes that „опу: by. strengthening 
the. Congress, the. people. cam Бе: - 
served. He may be right гог а 
but. he 15 sincere. ү 
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This is a piece of Soviet satire, 


- | which shows the temper of Moscow 


today. It was published in the Soviet. 
Government newspaper, Izvestia, Au- 


~ 





gums imagine tor a- moment that 
there are two bored passengers 


waiting for their planes at one of. 


- ‘the international airports. These two 


men, who have met for the first time,. 


sit relaxed in deep soft chairs. They 
do not even see each: other clearly 


` in the semi-darkness of the vestibule. 
However, this does.not stop them; 


from finding. a topic of common 
interest. Let us. tentatively call one 


of them a “Politician” and the other. 


a “Delegate”. 


This dialogue in semi-darkness - 


goes on as follows : 


Politician : Well, how do you like - 


this propaganda trick 9-І mean the 
Treaty initialled. in Moscow. 
Delegate’: 
is putting it too mildly. Believe me, 
this is the greatest. hoax ever known 
in history. 
Politician : Yés, 1 think you are 
right. І don't understand at all the 
psychology of the people, who pre- 
tend that they seriously believe in 
the coming of peace and' peaceful 
coexistence. 
Delegate : 
"by the prospect that several dozen 
nuclear bombs can take away the 


lives of a negligible ‘hundred million ` 


people. 

Politician : One thing I can say 
is-that, if I had my way, I wouldn’t 
have given а. ‘fig for the lives of these 
several million.. 

. Delegate : Y would not even spare 

half of mankind. Give us some 
radioactive ruins, and we shall change 
the world. 


Politician : Ha! ha! You. are in- 


deed a^ tough fellow. 
. Delegate : 
bound hand and foot. 
“Politician : 
there. If this stuperidous hoax is/not 
exposed, we might get isolated. | 
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“Propaganda trick” | 


They ‘are unbalanced ` 


We. don't want. to be 


You аге quite right 


^. A Dialogue in Semi-Darkness 


Delegate ? It deprives us of the 
-opportunity of strengthening our 
defence. capacity. . 

Politician. : You're telling mel. My 
friends from among the military are. 
just itching to go`: they have. pro- 
duced some really nifty things. Just 
imagine, ore. of such things is-drop- 
ped; and all the people.are wiped out 


: on a vast area, while the houses and. 


factories remain intact. If we survive,- 
till that time, we shall: make a; nice. 


business out of: it. We shall even be- 


able to get along without ruins ! And 
now, God forbid,. things might get 
hampered; - 

Delegate : That sure, is right. As 
the saying goes: Rulers can. start, 
fires, but ordinary people should 
not even light a candle! ` 

Politician : Y am telling: you, ЕТИ 


: this is а plot! 


Delegate : And what a plot: ! 
: Politician : That’s what it all 
comes to, when: agents from Moscow 
penetrate everywhere. > 

Delegate : You just give . them a 
sign, and they rush- for. it: 

Politician : At the time of’ the 
Cuban crisis, I .had already made 
warnings that . there should be no. 
compromise. `- 

Delegate : Quite right. Either we: 


- have everything, or nothing. 


. Politician : ТЕ has come to such.’ 
a-pass that if I merely say that I 
wouldn't have minded: at that.time 
if several nuclear -bombs .were. 
dropped, they immediately start cal- * 
ling me а тад man: Do we really 
lave. to tolerate trouble-makers all. 
the time ? 

Delegate : Ате you hinting ai 
Macao or Hong Kong ?. 

. Politician: No, I mean Cuba. ` 

. Delegate : Excuse me, and where 
are you from yourself ? 


stood up abruptly and one of the , 
latest issues of the newspaper Jen 
Min Jih Pao (Peking People's Daily) . 
fell from his knees. The Politician 
also..sprang up, and an issue of 
Chicago Daily News dropped from 
his pocket. | 


They both stared at each other 
in amazement, then looked around 
_ carefully: and went in different direc- 
* tions on: tiptoe. ` 
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Neelra ti 


e a couple of big m ро 
үт барык, the youn, dyes 

industry іп Tee country has now 
over a hundred small factories and 
more than a score of large and medium 
undertakings. But, like many indus- 
- tries, it has of late been suffering 
from a  paradoxical situation— 
while the imports of dyestuffs 
have been increasing, their produc- 
tion in the country fell from- 4,778 
tons in 1960 to 4,679 in 1961. 

The reason for this fall in produc- 
tion is that most of the important 
groups of dyestuffs, barring one or 
two, are covered by. the industry 
mostly from imported penultimate 
or complex intermediates for which 


the foreign manufacturer. charges 
heavy prices. 
The industry faced a tariff i inquiry 


towards the end of 1953, but it was 
at that time an infant and manu- 
factured only a few Ázo and Azoic 
dyestuffs. The tariff commission, 
_ therefore, did not have the opportu- 
nity to review and go into details 
of the problems the industry is facing 
now. 

Nevertheless, some recommenda- 
tions were made and broad princi- 
ples laid down. But unfortunately, 
dué to several conflicing factors 
and want of a comprehensive scheme, 
effective méasures are nut being taken 
so that the progress has felons in 
certain directions. ` ; 


Vulnerable Position 

The production for 1952 is likely 
to register a further fall although ‘he 
capacity to produce more did exists. 
On the other Апа, ‘he im»ort of 
dyestuffs du nz 1961 accounted 
for about Rs. 12 crores. It is always 
argued hit the commoti n has 
gene up considerably and hence 
m re ‘mports are necessary to supple- 
munt the indigenous production. 

The industry is in a very vulnera- 
ble position as it is entirely depen- 
dent on imported intermediates. The 
. foreign manufacturers not only chi- 
rge high prices for them, but quote 
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very low dumping prices for the finis- 
hed products. Imported dyestuffs are, 
therefore, cheaper thin “he indige- 
nous ones. There are mr my reasons 


for.the high cost of production of 


dyestuffs in our country. 

It is proposed to make about 47 
items of important intermediates 
in the public sector by the Hindustan 
Organic Chemicals, Ltd., a Union 
Government undertaking, near Panvel 
in Maharashtra. 
that some items may be available in 
1963 and the rest in 1964. As the 
quantities to be made in this plant 
will not be adequate to meet the 
needs of the country, the Govern- 
ment have licensed some schemes to 
make various intermediates in the 
private sector also. Tt will take some 
time for these schemes to be im- 


plemented, but quite a few problems . 


would’ face the industry, even after 
these projects are completed. 


Tariff Concessions у 

True that when most intermedia- 
tes would be made in the courtry 
there would be a considerable saving 
in foreign exchange, but the manu- 
facture of intermediates also poses 
problems which will increase the cost 
of their production as well ав of the 
finished dye. There is no possibility 
of our manufacturing dyestuffs com- 
petitively . with inte national prices, 
even after the country becomes al- 
most self-sufficient in its domestic 
demands, 

Notwithstand'ng the various diff- 
culties, the country „must be made 
self-suffi ient in dyestuffs.as they аг а 


vital indusay for Couniry's economy- 


in geneval and for our textile 
industry in par ticular. One уау. to 
minimise the difficulty and give im- 
petus is to levy only nominal duty 
on basic intermediates, Which are aot 
likely to be made- in the near future. 
As soon as the country begins to pro- 
duce a sizeable quantity, the duty 
should be considerably inc*eased so 
that the imso-ted equivalents do not 
out-price the indigenous -production. 


The indications are . 


The Problems of a Young Industry 


This will act as an incentive and within 
a short span of two to three years, 


quite a number of items will be made . 


in the country. This vital question 
is already engaging the attention of 
the Government and the Develop- 


ment Council for Organic Chemicals. . 


Need for Planning 


In order to prevent monopolies, 
and disarm regional claims, and in its- 
eagerness to promote small scale 
industries, the Government continues 
to allow the establishment of uneco- 
nomic small scale units which are 


' based on the use of penultimate in- | . 


termediates. There are at present 
about 110 licensed units in the coun- 
iry. It is esential that the growth of 
this sector should be governed by 
the resources position, and the eco- 
nomy angle should not be lost sight 
of. Efforts should be made to in- 


‘tegrate the small-sized units "where- 


ever possible. It will be difficult to 


provide these units with raw mater- - 


lals, without continuously deteriora- 
ting the foreign exchange position. A 
clear-cut enunciation of the policy 
is desired, as there would be unne- 
cessary waste of man-power, material 
and money if the growth in this-sector 
is not planned. 

Most of’ the required complex 
machinery is available in the coun- 
try, though, special equipment, like 
glass-lined kettles, has to be impor- 
ted. But with the Government taking 
steps to promote the chemical plant 
(machinery) manufacturing industry, 
all the capital goods and spare parts 
requirements. of the industry will 
be available wih'n the country 
before the end of the Third . Plan. 
The industry can thereafter expand 
without inflicting a heavy drain on 
the country's foreign exchange. 

Quite a few groups of dyestuffs 
have been recently developed ; the 
most important am. ng them- being 
the reactive dyestuffs and colours for 
synthetic fibres. All hese аге co- 
vered by patents and therefore it will 
take some time before these аге madé 


ay 
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position is even worse. 
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in the country. Unless the Govern- 
ment takes some steps in the direçtion 
of compulsory licensing, the progress 
in these new types will be delayed 
for some time and. the country will 
have to depend on imports. 

In order that the industry may 


` develop on the right lines and as 


quickly as possible,’ it is essential 
that each unit has an .up-to- 
date research laboratory which has 
facilities to carry out fundamental and 
industrial research. All-out assistance 
must be given to import equipment 
and chemicals for such . laborato- 
ries. | 

At present, the foreign exchange 
allocations for these laboratories are 
very small and it becomes difficult 
even to get standard chemicals in 
sufficient quantity. The equipment 


- Jolly Kaul 


Normally, an industry existing 
under adverse conditions is not capa- 
ble of’ exporting dyes in competition 
with advanced countries. Nevertheless 
due to the very. difficult foreign 


-exchange position, it has become: 


obligatory -for each industry to 
contribute its mite by exporting even 
at a loss. The Government has deci- 
ded to give increasing facilities to 
exporters and one can only hope 
that it would continue to extend all 
facilities to the exporters under least 
procedural formalities: Refunds and 
rebates must be settled and given 
immediately and facilities should 
also be given іо prospective expor- 
ters to go abroad for making contacts 
and conducting market surveys. 
The dearth of technical personnel 
is also a major difficulty of the in- 
dustry. New entrants have to be 


trained and their operational efficie- 
ncy in the initial stages is nof very 
high. The turn-over from one unit to 
another is also considerable as attra- 
ctive remuneration is given by new 
units. Even a year's experience in one 
unit can bring a 50 per cent rise in 
the wages of a skilled worker. This 
will-go on till the industry is stabilised; 
but to meet immediate needs, train- 
ing ‘courses should be started for 
“operators”. This could be done_at ` 
government level or in, ададе оп 
with a group of indfistries. 

^ Although there is no magic 
formula to solve the problems of the 
industry, effective steps are being 
taken in the right direction by all 
concerned and our country is ex- 
pected to.be almost self-sufficient 
in the manufacture: of dyestuffs by 
the end of the Third Plan. 


National Democracy 


NE of the most significant con- 

cepts evolved in the Moscow 
Declaration of 81 Communist-Parties 
was that of National Democracy. 
Jt was not only a bold bid to under- 
stand some of.the current develop- 
ments in the newly-liberated coun- 
tries but an example par excellence 
of the creative application of Marxist 
method in the present day world. 


The Merit 
The great merit of this con- 


cept lies in that it is at once an inter-. 
.pretation of certain existing pheno- 


mena and a slogan for action. When 
Marxism first burst upon the world 
like a bonibshell,. what demarcated 
it from earlier systems was that 
while earlier philosophical systems 
had' merely tried to interpret the 
world, Marx set out to.change it. 
But he had first to analyse and under- 
stand the: contemporary phenomena 
if his systeni was;to transcend the 


"Utopianism of earlier socialists. It 


was only after understanding the 
laws of motion of capitalist society 
that Marx was able to suggest the 
way in which it could be transformed 
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A Revolutionary Concept 

into a socialist society. : 
The concept of state forms leading 

to socialism has undergone a gradual 


change since the days of Marx and 


Engels. That is only natural for any 
developing. science. For those who 
want to cling to the letter of Marxism 
and not its spirit, for whom Marxism 
is a dogma and not a science, this 
evolution is an aberration to be 
ignored or brushed aside. But for 
those who wish to understand 
Marxism as the first attempt to under- 
stand social and political phenomena 
scientifically, this evolution of vari- 
ous concepts including the one about 
state forms is one of its most signi- 
ficant facets. Ww WE 


The earliest concept of + socialist. 


state, based on the experience of 


Paris Commune, was that of a purely 
workers’ state in which the working 
class would rule over all other classes 
until the stage of a classless society 
was reached when the state would 
automatically wither away. Other 
oppressed classes would willingly 
accept the rule of the workers since 
by liberating themselves from the 
yoke of capital, the workers would 
end all exploitation. The expropria- 
tors. would naturally be eliminated 
through the process of being expro- 
priated. А 


Lenin’s Emphasis 

Lenin, who -had to- work in 
Tsarist Russia, where a small pro- 
letariat existed side by side with a 


-vast mass of exploited peasants who 





This is a new contribution in the discussion series on reconsiderations 
of ;Marxism today, provoked by Dr. Ashok Rudra’s article, Moscow. 


minus Marx (Mainstream, 


July 27), followed by Sri Mohit Sen's 
. reply, ‘Marx in Moscow’ (Mainstream August 10). 
.on one of the new concepts now 


The writer touches 


т vogue іп Marxist think- 


ing and examines its backgrotind and significance. , 
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formed majority of the population, 
developed the concept and modified 
it in a number-of ways. Dictatorship 
of the proletariat was conceived by 
him ag the rule of working class in 
alliance wiih poor peasantry. The 
middle peasants were to be neutra- 
lised and the rich treated with a 
firm hand along with other exploiting 
sections. Even the middle classes 
were considered to be a reserve of 
theapourgeoisie rather than that of 
the рги. 

This concept of dictatorship of 
the proletariat went hand in hand 
with the concept of seizure of power 
by armed insurrection as the only 
likely possibility even though Lenin 
did not rule out the idea of a peace- 
ful transition to power in тате circum- 
stances. But in the conditions then 
prevalent and the concept of the state 
forms as Lenin visualised. them, 
he naturally emphasised the violent 
overthrow rather than the peaceful 
transition. The prospect of an alliance 
of the working class and poor pea- 
santry seizing power peacefully by 
democratic and peaceful methods in 
the face of a hostile capitalist class, 
backed up by.the middle classes and 
an army led and influenced by reac- 
tionary classes and ideas, naturally 
appeared very dim in those days. 


Chinese Change frs 

In the 1930s the-concept of possi- 
ble state forms leading to socialism 
underwent another big change. In- 
terestingly enough, it was the Chinese 
leaders who played the main role 
in this phase of its development. 
Basing themselves on the experience 


.of China, where there was hardly 


any proletariat and an — over-whel- 
ming mass of the population consis- 
ted of peasants suffering under feudal 
exploitation, and where. the struggle 
against feudalism had merged with 
the struggle against imperialism,. 
the Chinese leaders developed the 
idea of -New Democracy where not 
only the proletariat and the peasantry 
but even the national bourgeoisie 
would play a role and share power. 
, The great example of successful 
building of socialism in the USSR, 
the fact that the national liberation 
movement of the dependent countries 
had found a champion in the socialist 
world and that the stream of libera- 
tion movement was running parallel 
to that of the socialist movement, 
had made possible a new develop- 


ment—that a section of the bour- ; 
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geoisie who were patriotic would 
throw in their lot with the proletaziat 
and the peasqntry realising that it 
was this force alone that was capable 
of ‘liberating the country from the 
yoke of imperialism. 40 

However, in China the struggle 
for the establishment of a new de- 
mocratic state merged with the stru- 
ggle against imperialist, mainly Japa- 
mese occupation, and later turned 
into a prolonged civil war against 
the corrupt Chiang Kai Shek clique 
which had developed into a stooge 
of U.S. imperialism. 

The mistake made-by the Chinese 
Was to: consider their own peculiar 
experience to be a universal exper- 
ience and to generalise slogans evol- 
ved under: their special conditions 


‘into. rnandatory concepts which all 


underdeveloped countries must follow. 
They see the spectre of a Chiang Kai 
Shek in all non-Communist leaders 


of newly-liberated countries and. su- 


ggest prolonged civil wars as the only 
path for their oppressed . masses. 

But the emergence of a host of 
newly-liberated countries after the 


-second world war has brought with 


it varied experience. Unfortunately 
for the Chinese dogmatists, the newly- 
liberated countries, operating in a sit- 


. uation where the socialist world is 


there to-.render them · economic, 
political and military help, have been 
able to steer a course of non- 
alignment. Non-communist leaders 
like Nasser, ‘Sekou Toure, Nkrumah’ 
are not behaving like Chiang Kai 
Shek. a S rx. d ` 

Not only are-these and so many 
other leaders of the. non-aligned 
world, including. Jawaharlal Nehru, 
refusing to oblige, by behaving ac- 
cording to preconceived patterns, but 
in many liberated Countries interest- 
ing economic experiments ate going 


t 


оп; 


Unorthodox ` ` EL RU a 

. The liberation of many of these 
countries itself took place in a most 
unorthodox manner—never visualised 
by the Marxist classics—in which the 
transfer of power took the form. of 


a negotiated settlement between the - 


metropolitan countries and the colo- 
nies. This is not to underestimate 
or to decry the importance of the 
decades, often centuries, of struggle. 
that forced the imperialist powers 
to part with power but the fact must 


. nevertheless be faced that the final 


transfer of power was often achieved 


4 


peacefully and not through an armed . 
insurrection. 

It was this fact that made it diffi- 
cult for the Indian Comminist Party 
to understand the nature of the 
change that took place in the country 
іп 1947. Even long after. India had - 
become a sovereign independent state 


and was playing a significant role ` 


in the affairs of the world, dogmatic 
blinkers prevented the Communist , 
Party from realising this simple. 
truth. = 
No Pigeon-holes Е 
` After their liberation, many stran- 
8e developments are taking place in 
many.of these countries, which cannot - 
be fitted into any of the existing pigeon. 
holes of doctrinaire Marxism. Many 
nationalist leaders, while nof accept- 
ing the orthodox socialist pattern, 
are mot building capitalism either in 
the classic style. Nasser in the U.A.R. 
Ne,Win in Burma, Sekou Toure in 
Guinea, Mrs. Bandaranaike in Cey- 
lon—all have taken steps that cer- 
tainly do not help the growth of 
capitalism. They hit not only at 
foreign monopoly capital but deal 
strong blows to tendencies towards 
development of monopoly capital 
jn the country. How is one to explain 
these phenomena—are. these coun- 
tties bourgoeis dictatorships or are 
they proletatian-dictatorships ? How 
far is the law of capitalism—that it 
inevitably breeds. monopoly capitali- 
sm—true im their case ? 

Obviously the world socialist sy- 


Stem which has grown so powerful, 


is having its impact on nationalist 
leaders throughout the world. With- 
out accepting in toto the Soviet or the 
Chinese form of socialism, шалу of 
these leaders are nevertheless refusing 
to follow' the classic capitalist path. 
Using théir newly-won state power, 
they are intervening time and again 
to take measures like nationalisation 
to arrest the development of capita- 
lism. In other words, we have the 
beginnings of a non-capitalist path 
Which is not yet a fully-develóped 
-9--0--0--о--0--0--0--0--0--0--о--о--ф 
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socialist path. In certain countries 
like Cuba, the non-capitalist path has 
led finally to the adoption of a com- 
pletely socialist path. In other coun- 
tries, developments are setting a di- 
fferent pattern. 


-Socialist Experiments 


. It has also to be remembered that 
in many People's Democracies, which 
are building up socialism, experiments 
are being. conducted which naturally 
cause dogmatic Marxists to lift their 
eye-brows. Poland, for instance, has 
not yet gone in for collectivisation in 
а big way. Yugoslavia is experimen- 
ting with a number ‘of political and 
economic forms which were scarcely 
considered compatible with socialism 
a decade or two ago and yet the evi- 
dence is unmistakable that no resto- 
ration of capitalism has taken place 
there. етке 

The examples of Poland and 
Yugoslavia are quoted above even 
though they may appear a iittle out 
of place in a discussion on National 
Democracy merely to illustrate the 
simple fact that many developments 
are taking place in the world today— 
even in the Socialist world—that do 
not fit into the straight jacket of 
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concepts ‘hitherto considered sacro- 
sanct in thé: Communist world. 


The concept of 'non-capitalist 
path and national: democracy as a 
state form js not something that has 
been cooked up out of the fertile 
imagination of a few cranks but is 
a serious attempt to define certain 
developments that are actually taking 
place. ` - 


The concept of national democra- 
су as a state form represents the state 
of a coalition of forces in which 
all the national democratic elements 
share the state power. The presence 
of national intelligentsia, the in- 
fluence of thé proletariat and the 
peasantry, ensure that the Govern- 
ment will move in a non-capitalist 
direction ; but the weight of these 
forces is not .decisive- enough ..to 
ensure that the goal of socialism will 
be inevitably attained. In-this sense 
it is a transitional form which 
will either develop into a more 
through-going socialism or drift back 
into more orthodox capitalism. 


Infantile Thinking 
* The search for transitional forms 
is an index of the maturity of Marxist 


thinking. Infantile communist think- 
ing is characterised by emotional 
and loud calls for socialism in the 
belief that until the glorious dawn 
of the day when revolution wil? usher 
in socialism, the only task of pure 
Communists is to curse the reactiona- 
ries, denounce the vacillators and 
preach the glories of "true" commu- 
nism. All movements aimed at 
bringing about domocratic reforms in 
the existing system aree dubbed. as 
social-democratic betrayals of the 
masses. Compromises and  adjust- 
ments with the bourgeoisie are ana- 
thema to them. | 

Fortunately, such infantile trends 
are getting more and more isolated. 
The form of national democracy 
which is already emerging in а rudi- 
mentary shape is an objective to- 
wards which the people of newly- 
liberated- countries should strive. 
It will give a focal point to their 
movement and tangible shape to 
what has now emerged as a possi- 
bility—the establishment of a state 
form representing the unity of all 
the national and patriotic forces, 
steering a course that leads away 
from capitalism and in the direction 
of socialism. 
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ТЕ BAHADUR SAPRU was not 

only an eminent but an endearing 
personality. I had occasion to watch 
hiq at work only once, when he 
presidedeoxer what was called the 
Non-Party leaders Conference at 
Bombay (March 14, 1941). As a 


speaker he was fluent and fast, 
though not as fast as Dr. Radha- 
krishnan. 

I remember my copy of his in- 
augural address—not delivered from 
a prepared text—of about 20 or 25 
minutes filled almost three columns 
of print. There was meat in it; not 
just vapour. There was also in it 
an emotional quality. I certainly 
did not like his brand of politics; 
but there was little doubt about his 
sincerity. 

Browsing ihrough the library 
shelves the other day, I was naturally 
attracted by a volume which revived 
memories of that occasion. This 
was a Check List (First series) of the 
THE SAPRU CORRESPONDEN- 
CE compiled by Sri А.К. Odhedas 
and issued by the National Library, 
Calcutta. 

Tej Bahadur must have had a 
sense of history. Few people ever 
think of preserving all the letters 
they receive, and copies of the ones 
they write too, over a period of 45 
years. Even if they want to, few 
have the facility to do so. In the 
case of Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 
(1872-1949) the letters are amazing 
for their range and variety as well as 
their numbers. 

Several thousands of these бае 
and other papers preserved Бу him 
were handed over by his eminent 
sons—A.N., P.N., and T.N. Sapru 
—to the National Library. Тһе 
- library decided to give them archival 
treatment. They were collected, 
collated, suitably mounted and 
bound. The Check List covering 
the first thirty folio volumes 
including five thousand letters runs 
into 400 pages of print. 

Sri Humayun Kabir in a fore- 


ward pays fitting tribute to the de- 


parted leaders as one who "embodied 
in his person the composite culture of 
India imal its richness and diversity". 
Attention is also drawn to “his role 
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as a negotiator and conciliator bet- 
ween the National Congress and 
the British Government," whick is 
perhaps the one political event for 
which he will be most remembered. 


There can be no quarrel with 
the ` view expressed by Sri B.S. 
Kesavan, the Librarian of the Na- 
tional Library that the letters “reveal 
a broad perspective of India in transi- 
tion". Even so doubts must linger 
about the need of wisdom of Printing, 
a 400-page volume of a Check List 
with presumably more such to 
follow. 

It must be remembered first, 
that nobody buys these volumes; 
second, that the letters cannot be 
taken out of the Library at Calcutta 
and must be studied there by prior 
arrangement; and third, that in any 
case, they cannot be reproduced 
without the specific permission of 
the present generation of Saprus. 

Iam not suggesting that a brief, 
descriptive volume, giving an idea 
of the nature of the contents of the 
letters may not be found useful by 
Prospective researchers. But the 
Check List—like the folio volumes 
—is exhaustive and includes еуету- 
thing, irrespective of ‘its importance 
or its historical, political or social 
values. Here are just a few entries 
picked at random, and abridged to 
avoid the formal and repetitive lan- 
guage of the publication. 

August 2, 1942—From M.N. 
Agarwala—requesting Sapru to write 
to Girja Shankar Bajpai about his 
suitability as an ambassador—A. 5. 

January 18, 1941—From Mukhtar 
Ahmad and Shambhu Prasad—on 
the desirability of arranging a теа 
nur in honour of the Chief Justice 


May 18, 1936—From АР. 
Bagchi—regarding his son's appea- 
rance at the Civil Service Examina- 
tion—B.1. 

April 13, 1947-Бот D.N. 
Banerjee, Dacca University, enclos- 
ing copy of a letterfto Dr. Tarachand, 
with a request to’ commend him 
for appointment ав professor of 


politics, Allahabad University— B. 53. 


July 1, 1922—From Dinbai S. 
Bastawala—requesting a donation 


to the Eed Cross fund—B. 63. 

April 28, 1925—From Сарап, 
Lahore—About selection and pur- 
chase of Jooks for his use —C. 5. 

July 7, 1922—From K.K. Chat- 
terjee—Sceking help for securing a 
promotion in rank—cC. 10. 

Novenriber 22, 1932—from Dai- 
mler Hire Ltd—Communicating 
terms anc conditions for hire of car 
in Londcn—D. 15. 

Marck 3, 1945—To Devdas 
Gandhi,—requesting him to inform 
Sri Rajegopalachari about Sapru's 
visit to Delhi and his inability to 
appear fcr C.R.’s_ friend of the 
Madura 3ar—G. 2. 

September 4, 1922—From C.H. 
Setalvad—Requesting support to 
his cand:dature for the post left 
vacant by Sapru’s retirement А. 
104. 

July 24, 1947—From C.L.R. 
Sastri (son of CY. Chintamani) re- 
questing 3elp of Rs. 1,00—S. 40. 

August 6, 1942—From К.В. 
Tandon, Reuters, 
—Reques ing Sapru to recommend 
his case to:N.R. Sarkar for the post 
of editor, Journal of Scientific and 
Industrial Research—T. 4. 


* Ж ж 


At this stage, I confess, I am 
stricken ky conscience. How can I 
criticise this venture on the ground 


of unnecessary cost, when right now - 


people are set to spent Rs. 27 lakhs 
or more cn erecting a statué. Even 
more illustrative of the contempora- 
ry has decided to spend Rs. 45,000 
to remove a statue. 

Immeciately behind the Central 
Telegraph Office, there has stood 
a statue of Queen Victoria. It is 
without a. nose, which was knocked 
off by some perfervid nationalist. 
It could stay or it could go. It seems 
to matter little. But to spend Rs. 
45,000 on the removal- of a noseless 
statue to the Victoria Gardens, is, 
“surely, sarely,” as Sir Те) Bahadur 
was in the habit of saying, comple- 
tely needess waste. 


If we сап swallow whole statues - 


of marble, why strain at a few 
archival “olio volumes and small 
printed books which nobody sees 
except by accident. Maybe the res- 
plendent fabric of history is woven 
out of such trivia, now preserved for 
the benefi- of the rare few interested 
scholars. 


—G.N. ACHARYA 
ж 
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"THANKS to the enterprise of the 

Gramophone Company we have 
at last a K.L. Saigal Long Playing 
record featuring a dozen of his songs 
and a miscellany in Extended Play. 
These are recorded faultlessly al- 
though the, original sound track 
from which these impressions have 
been made could not have been 
‘anything but inadequate as in Saigal’s 
life-time the recording techniques 
were none too good. 

Nevertheless, that lovely voice 
in low revolutions has a soft and 
unspeakable beautiful bloom upon 
it and is disquietingly true. So 


that we hear him again. ringing out ` 


from record players charged with an 
endearing tenderness and passion. 

To a generation brought up on 
more flamboyant and an altogether 
more muscular musical diet the ma- 
gic of K.L. Saigal is not easy to 
explain. In his time singing in the 
films was considered а trivial and 
contemptible occupation and in 
such an era, Saigal enjoyed an en- 
viable reputation. 


Musicians of the classical tradi- . 


tion never really turned a deaf ear to 
him and in many instances he actual- 


ly earned their approbation. This 
was no small, matter. For at 


that time the wireless, the cinema 
and the phonograph were fewer and 
much more restricted than now 
and the classical tradition flourished, 
uncontaminated by a single whiff 
of liberty or revolutionary innova- 
tion. 

. It must be remembered, therefore, 
that at that time the average listen- 
ing ear was much more fastidious 
and discriminating than it has ever 

' been since as it had not yet been so 
outraged, so violently shaken by a 
mere flouting of all traditional canons 
of good: taste and rectitude, all sem- 
Blance of obedience to the Shastras 
or subservience to the teachings of 
a Guru or a Gharana. 

Іп such a time Saigal was purely 


> 
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An A ppreciation 


and simply admired, sometimes per- 
haps with friendly tolerance but ge- 
nerally with wonder not unmixed 
with some dismay. 


No Gharana | : 
-For everyone knew for a fact that 


Saigal did not belong to any Gharana, ` 


that his musical training, if any, 
was negligible.and as for practise in 
his art there was indeed too little 
evidence. Then where lay his dis- 
tinction and how was it that he 
moved those who heard him deep, 
deep, inside their very being, in 
depths to which his access seemed 
casual and unintended? He merely 
had his say, put in his little word" 
edgeways in three minutes playing 
time of a conventional record. 
And when he had had his say, his 
listeners believed in him simply and 
naturally and. with delight and grati- 
tude so that they could go on hear- 
ing him again and again, the same 
song sometimes, and come back to 
him without. ennui. 

What we persistently fail to re- 
member as we sit lost in the eddying 
swirl of Saigal is the fact that this 
man has ceased to sing. He is no 
longer with us. The voice that 
climbs into the song's whispered cli- 
maxes has been huslied fourteen 
years ago and has never sung since. 
This is difficult to believe. For it 
is an urgent engulfing experience, his 
music, timelessly enduring, and as 
you listen enraptured, forever con- 
temporary. 

It is this timeless quality in him 
that has preserved Saigal through 
these many years of tumultuous chan- 
ge. For like all truly gifted men 
Saigal cannot be dated. The man- 
ner of his singing might become less 
familiar but the emotions which he 


wakes in us are primordial and do . 


not change. 4 

What does his genius consist in? 
It. is commonly said: “After all, 
Saigal had a good voice” as though 


же 
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that explains his significance and ' 
Sums him up for all time: The epi- 
thet ‘Golden Voiced’ went before his 
name. 

, Saigal’s voice was a grainy melo- 
dious. baritone whose layers were 
huskily laminated. It was, besides, 
its own accompaniment, for unas- 
sisted by instrument or orchestra 
and against a background of com- 
plete stillness a single note from his 
voice could glimmer as though it 
had a halo around it. Add to this, 
a lambent quality pulsing with breath 
and judicious hardly perceptible nasa- 
lity and there you have a brief pic- 
ture of the Golden Voice. 

Doubtless this natural asset was 
a great power with him for the voice 
alone gave his utterance’ a certain 
sibilance, a beaded definition and 
clarity that made his prosiest dia- 
logues seem significant and fearfully 
important. On the Indian har- 
monium he generally sang on the 
first white note but this key he shift- 
ed frequently depending upon the 
composition, his own convenience 
and the specific effect he wished to 
create. He moved now and then 
one note upwards and sometimes one 
or two notes downwards. His 
range was not much, an octave and 
a half would perhaps be right. His 
lower register had a greater access 
than his upper. 


"Personal Qualities ' 


- The voice alone, however, сап 
by no means be made to account for 
Saigal’s greatness. There were 
certain personal qualities which crept 
unfailingly into each of his songs 
from his earliest Ghazals, Thumries 


‚ала Hories and Bhajans down to 


those amorphous fugitive pieces he 
sang for. the films from which he 
earned his livelihood. And these 
were not qualities. of voice. 

For example he never took his 
own music too seriously and was, 
therefore, never a well-meaning and 
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amiable bore. He took the utmost 
care to keep his singing simple and 
direct and never once used a gimmick 
to adorn or prettify a phrase. 


Manifest Sincerity м 

And then there was his manifest 
sincerity. He meant it all, every quiver 
and pause and preparation. Each 
one of his musical embellishments 
furthered the idea and the entire 
feme, поуей in wholeness and har- 
mony to Y its eventual dissolution at 
the other end of the song. Even 
poorly conceived and manifestly 
inept composition he could rescue 
at the nick of time and raise it way 
beyond its composer’s understanding 
into a realm where it would endure. 
And how much Ghalib and Bedam 
have profited by Saigal singing them. 


О. V. Vijayan 


Then there was an amazing eco- 
nomy in it. Just so much and no 
more. He есопотіѕей his varia- 
tions with a surgical precision. He 
never looked back at the climactic 
finale of a phrase, however strong his 
listener's temptation that, he may 
return and sing it again. He treated 
the loveliest lines of his melody with 
the same hauteur and detachment 


as the less sparkling ones. 


Kindling Stillness 


Then there was his uncanny gift 
for silence. In his Hories and Gha- 
zals and Thumries, he. was blessed 
with this virtue of silence. Не could 
sing and pause with telling effect 
and when he paused his listeners 
held their’ breath and the stillness 
was as kindling as the resonant boom 


of his singing. 

There is little doubt that there 
have been voices infinitely superior to 
Saigal’s before and after him and 
singing techniques also much more 
limber and subtler than any which 
Saigal could have hoped to use with 
his slight musical education and 
slighter: sadhana. А 


Mute Tongue 

But like the first uneasy stirrings 
of dawn or the splendour of a falling 
star on a summer night much of his 
singing was patent and self-evident 
and required neithér musical sophis- 


tication nor an interpreter to experi- j 


ence. 


For he leaped. straight out at: 


our inner being and our inner being 
is mute and needs not language. 


1 20 Art and Class in India 2: 


FRM the post-impressionists down, 
all manner of ‘modern’ or intui- 
tive painting in Europe was a repudia- 
tion of bourgeois philistinism. , The 
great princes were replaced by kings 
of finance and trade. Simultaneously 
painting lightened up and moved 
on to something ‘essential’. The 
heroic spreads of the Renaissance 
proved too tedious. The bourgeoisie 
was young as a class, and yet to 
create its standards of snobbery. 
It took its ideas of grandeur from its 
feudal predecessor. And in the art 
it bought from the painter it insisted 
on this sort of grandeur for itself. 
For the painter'this was an unplea- 
sant parody. ! 

The aliénation that began here 
has turned full circle. The philistine 
tradesmen today wouldn't think of 
anything less than the most shock- 
ingly wayward of canvases for their 

‘parlour or private gallery. It is 
quite possible that many: of them 
have taste, and buy their canvas for 
their © aesthetic worth. But more 
important is the fact that they would 


not go against the vogue, against the. 


fads of the art market. And in- 
variably all of them invest in pain- 
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‘ ressionism, 


~ 


ters who run a fair chance of becom- 
ing expensive ‘masters’. 


Isolation | 

So essentially 11-15 investment, 
the taking of a business risk against 
a certain time lag. This no doubt 
benefited -many painiers. But it 
failed to end the reasons for the pain- 
ter’s alienation.’ Which resulted in 
the protésting painters moving on 
to the more tragic reaches of iso- 


. lation, and their craft getting liber- 


tinist and suicidal. 

This is not to say the whole lot 
of modern painting is anarchical pro- 
test. Far from it. It could in its 
intuitive depths get valid in a manner 
no masterpiece of earlier periods 
could. Right down” to post-imp- 
the limitations of the 
painted picture were sort of Eucli- 
dean. Whether it was in the matter 
of colour, perspective or the percep- 
tion of reality it was bound by a 
theology of certainties. The two 
arms of the isosceles triangle had to 
be equal and so too the opposing | 
angles at the base. АП sensible, 
fast, inviolable. But then reality 
had all the while been seeping out of 


arms of the isosceles triangle. Man 
was becoming aware of unseen co- 
lours in the spectrum and of un- 
heard frequencies of sound. And 
of the unexplored in the mind itself, 
the deep sub-conscious where: the 
spools of fantasy rested. ` 

Оле wonders how a peep in here 


or an attempt to approximate its” 


images on canvas can be scoffed at 
as flight from realism. It is almost 
as absurd as dismissing the map of 
the nervous system as unrelated to 
the physical reality of the body. 
All this has to be borne in’ mind 
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when evaluating the growth of 


2 modern painting in the West. But, 


X 


X. as we mentioned, the subtle menace 


qd 


r, 


posed by the dominance of a class, 
which was organically crass and full 
of a false sophistication, was, among 
many factors, the most massive in 
the post-impressiohist breakaway. 
And from that;breakaway followed 
the numerous onward impulses, and 
their grand total: the fascinat- 
ing, erratic journey of the. modern 
painter to the farthermost frontiers 
of being and feeling. 

Propped Up. 2, 

That much for the West. Where 
do we stand?- 

We don’t stand, if we might say 
so. We are propped up gawkily 
somewhere in a vast confusion, 
thin and brittle, in pantaloons, sport- 
ing mops and beards. All this exhi- 
bitionism is true of the painters of, 
the West too. But, well, they have 
in a sense earned it. Here it is an 
empty gesture, and more, a dear error 


that needlessly prejudices the people. · 


The Western painter, we said, 
has earned it. He has grown into 
his modernism. Не inherited some- 
thing painful and precious—the ex- 


: perience of generations of painters, 


'about which little was phoney. We 
had nothing to inherit. 

For, as late as fifteen years ago, 
our painters“were either mérely pro- 
longing the revival or sticking to 


steady academism. Revivalism was ` 


decadent, . its lines were shoddy and 
colour devoid of taste. Of course, 
leading painters of the movement 
turned out satisfying work., . 

So between the academists and 
the revivalists, art moved. smugly 
on; “and nothing but more smugness 
seemed «to lie ahead. · Тһе coming 
of the moderns was practically un- 
heralded. . an 

Those who would want to give 
the honour of having heralded the 


modern movement in the country: 


to Tagore are stretching a point. 
Tagore was no doubt a modern in 
his approach, and in his intuitive 
emphasis. But he never claimed 
to be a painter. And assessed as 
mere paintings, and not as the diver- 
sions of a great poet,-his pictures 
fail to touch any level of greatness. 
А limited experiment of this sort— 
and remember they never. went round 
the galleries till very. recently—could 
not have brought about a great re- 
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`. Western counterparts. 


vision of aesthetic practice. 
Modern painting here came with 
a measure of suddenness, as a pro- 
test against revivalism. Say, ten 
or twelve years ago. But these 
*moderns' contained the elements of 


` revivalist drawing, and an. amount 


of pleasantly, logically distorted aca- 
demic work. But it was all within 
the arms of isosceles triangle still. 


-It was Euclidean, "The painter had 
, not hit the random factor. 


Not until six or seven years ago, 
when the real modern, the опе with 
cloven feet, and horns, came strutting 
into our midst. The painter had 
hit the random factor, or it looked 
like he had. And from then on the 


craze. swept through the country. 


This abrupt birth naturally is 
denied its pride of pedigree. What, 
ask the traducers, do the Indian 
moderns represent? What do they 
seek? And from what movement, 
from what aesthetic crisis have they 
resulted ? 


Imitation | : 

They* have resulted from mot 
much. And to the charge of being 
an imitative adjunct of the Western 


movement they will find no satis- | 


fying answer. But—cannot a painting 
produce, a painting, and a painter a 
painter? In pure aesthetics, the answer 
obviously is: yes. One of the greatest 
‘imitators’ of our times is Picasso. 


In his formative periods he imitat- , 
_ed practically everybody. And assi- 


milated ravenously. This sort of 
imitation merely points to а conti- 
nuity of the human consciousness. 
‘Therefore, in a fast shrinking 
world it would Бе unfair to accuse 


.the Indian moderns of being imita- 


tors. And  heredity—to hell with 


heredity. . 


. But what pains us is a certain 
dependence of our painters on their 
Movements 
spring up ih the West, run their 
gamut, and stay or die. But after a 
year or six months, they appear in 
this country second-hand. This is 
almost like Saville Row fashions 
reaching Jan Path tailoring bunks, 
relayed over a whole half decade. 
And, class. History here has 
repeated itself ав farce. Ош post- 
Independence new rich are our 
buyers—that is, barring American 
tourists, and our own state-subsidiz- 
ed organizations. 
again, provide the painter, through 


2 


The new. rich, . 


secial mixing, with a measure of 
lethal euphoria. ‘Mixng with ar- 
tists is a mark of intellectuality a 


‘class which does not have it can 


hardly afford to miss. Particularly 
so when it is a trading class, a selling, 
grabbing class, a vulgarly advertis- 
ing class. А 

So, catalogued with electronic 
gadgets, imported cars and dacaron 
pants are the ethereal pieces of ab- 
stractionism, all making Тор ри 
cious living. . 

The alienation which drove the 
European painter into. the wilder- 
mess, into himself, and along a 
magnificent journey of discovery, 
two hundred years later in our coun- 
try, has driven our painters to the 
patlours of the new rich. 

° They haven't yet found their 
exit. 
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No Iron in the Soul 


(ONE DAY IN THE LIFE OF IVAN DENISOVICH By ALEXANDER SOLZ- 
HENITSYN, TRANSLATED BY МАХ HAYWARD AND RONALD Німсінү. Publisher Frederick 


A. Praeger, New York.) 


эм 
FREVOLUTION, they say, kills its own 
children. Diderot and other French 
revolutionaries were claimed by the same 
guillotine which later did a neat job of 
their executioner—Robespiere. The Rus- 
sian Revolution’s toll was probably a 
heavier one. 


Revolution, however, is too big a 
phenomenon to be judged only by the 
human sacrifice it claims. Future of mill- 
ions condemned to live a sub-human life 
is at stake. Since, never in recorded 
history have ruling classes abdicated re- 
volutions becomes desirable and, what is 
more important, inescapable. This and this 
alone is the justification of their revo- 
lutionary violence. 

Revolutionary violence sometimes tends 
to degenerate into violence for its own 
sake when it is used to feed the ego of 
one or more individuals. That is precisely 
what happened during the great madness 
of the Stalin era. What is worse, the 
atmosphere of terror tended to gag the 
voice of truth. The creative urge became 
hesitant and seemed to die out. The 
great tradition of the Russian novel came 
almost to an end with the departure of 
Gorky. 

The Soviet society and the socialist 
system had greater vitality than could be 
crushed byja Stalin. ‘Not even a pool 
of blood can drown the truth’ wrote 
Gorky, and it reasserted itself soon after 
the:death of the dictator. The Soviet 
writers are now busy "'unburdening their 
minds of things thus far unspoken, but 
which had to be said". It started with 
Ehrenberg's Thaw followed a little 
later by Dudenitsev's Not by Bread Alone. 
These books revealed a lot. They, none- 
theless, remained minor literary works. 

Pasternak’s was a more ambitious 
project. He tried to question the funda- 
mentals of revolution from some sort of 
an Existentialist angle. He failed to con- 
vince, at least the Sovict readers, for 
Zhivago remained essentially a negative 
character. 

Dr. Zhivago has little to commend 
himself to the discerning reader, except 
an intellectual's desire to be left alone— 
not a very pressing claim in an era when 
the old order crumbles and the debris 
has to be bulldozed away. It matters 
little, from Revolution's point of view, if 
some precious stones, hiddden in the 
junk, also get wiped away. He dies an 
inconsequential death—a literary triumph 
achieved by Pasternak the artist whose 
hero fails to convince as a tragic charac- 
ter! Tragic heroes are made of a sterner 
stuff. To make him tragic Pasternak had 
to cast him ‘in a different mould, but 


honest to his perception of reality he 
could not do so. 

Thus, if Zhivago was meant as an 
indictment of the Revolution—one won- 
ders if Pasternak was rea'ly actuated with 
any such motive—Zhivago could con- 
vince only the already convinced. 

One Day, on the other hand, is a less 
ambitious but a more convincing work. 
It is the story of a common man—fast 
becoming an uncommon literary subject— 
told in a simple straightforward manner. 
Here is no Zhivago brooding over his 
fate or the ethics of new ега. 

Shukhov, the carpenter—whose one 
day of the thousands he had to do in 
the camp forms the subject matter of the 
novel—is taken prisoner during the early 
years of war. He gives the Germans a 
slip only to land іп a Soviet concentra- 
tion camp. The interrogator refuses to 
believe that a prisoner could escape the 
Germans unless they chose to oblige him. 
And they would not do without а price. 
Obviously- he came with "instructions. 
What instructions? Neither the interro- 
gator nor the victim cares to describe. 
All the same he confesses. The man 
chooses loss of 10 years of his life rather 
than the whole life. Shukhov is no hero. 
He belongs to the, millions who take this 
tough business of living pretty seriously. 
For them to be or not to be is not the 
question. Yet Shukhov is no worm. His 
is a gruesome struggle in a world where 
authorities and nature seem to be in 
collusion to corrupt and maim the souls. 

He suffers the denials and depriva- 
tions without falling a victim to self-pity. 
He faces his lot with a stoical courage, 
remarkably unself-conscious. “Writing (to 
his people at home) was like throwing 
stones in a bottomless pit. They fell 
down and disappeared and no sound came 
back, What was the point of telling them 
what gang you worked in and what your 
boss was like. Now you had more in 
common with that Latvian Kilgas than 
with your family’’. 

One cannot but admire the positive 
content of his personality which remains 
unsmothered by injustice and inhumanity. 
The builder in Shukhov is offended at the 
bad job done by the man who laid bricks 
on the unfinished wall of the power- 
house. He curses him while doing a 
neat job and makes amends for the in- 
different worker who did it. He forgets 
he is a slaveor maybe the fact is irrele- 
vant to the worker in him. 

The camp is a world peopled by 
characters as varied as life itself, a world 
with a code of its own that has little to 
do with socialist values. Men live a sub- 


human life Everyone to himself. Prin- 
сіре of clbowing out our neighbour 
operates without raising ary moral qualms. 
Cheating Б not condemned but resisted 
by the potential victim. A world of physi- 
cal and moral squalor. 

The author, however, does not retail 
misery. There is а kind of sadness that 
does not depress. No sense of doom 
prevails in a camp where people are con- 
demned to slave away toe best portion 
of theiz lives. 

The min remains the tough guy he 
always has been. The people look to and 
respect the man who embodies in himself 
principles they themselves cannot afford 
to uphold. Sporadic acts of defiance are 
not sncered at—a normal reaction of а 
demoralised lot. Only а kind of sad sym- 
pathy for the offender who dares the 
imposs.ble. Not everyone chooses to be 


Sychopnart, although ‘he business is 
quite lucrative and іле denials too 
many. 


It is a desperate worli. There is no 

reason nct to despair. The prisoners, 
however, -efuse to break. The men con- 
demned for 25 years do not count the 
days—soo1 they realise the hopelessness 
of the pastime. Somtime, they think 
ofthe day when they would go home, 
but they cbserve а reticenze of expression 
which is cxtremely moving. 
“Не wis always strucx by how fast 
the days went in Camp—you didn’t have 
time to urn round. But the end of 
your sentence never seemed to be any 
closer.” 


1.8... mat sometime you got a funny 
feeling -nside. Maybe your number 
would really come up one day. God, 
just to think you might walk out and go 
home. х 

“But sld camp hands never said any- 
thing like that out loud............ ‘All 1 
know is I have done eight of mine, that 
is for sure P 


‚ “Бо усп just went on living like this, 
with your eyes on the ground and you 
had no time to think about how you got 
in and wren you'd get ош.” ғ 

It is a tale told without malice, bitter- 
ness and sentimentality. А really remark- 
able Інегегу feat for a writer,who saw 
and suffe-ed with his cheracters—he him- 
self did a few thousand cays in a camp. 
His is an опѕепіітеліа] but deeply mov- 
ing narra ive: 

The аліһог is frugal with words. No 
tears are wasted. The ob ectivity is devas- 
tating for it does not degenerate into cold 
detachment— the banecf contemporary 
literature. He achieves what most of his 
fellow writers find it almost impossible 
being а participant and observer. 

Solzentsyn’s emergence on the Soviet 
Jiterary scene portends great things for 
the literature of the сошп гу that has pro- 
duced masters whose works remain un- 
surpassed. After 30 усаг, of decadence, 
Russian iierature is coming to its own. 
Here is a writer of high y original talent 
who use. a few words to conjure up 
images fev can surpass in perception and 
poetic intensity. One on y hopes that he 
is not damned by his admirers abroad so 
prone to ittribute to him things he never 
said and did not mean. They did the 
mischief with Pasternak. . 


—NARENDRA BHARDWAJ 
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|. planned 
development 


Over eighty per cent of the schemes 

in the Third Five Year Plan are an А 
.eSsential.pàrt of defence and the rest 

of the Plan is also indirectly 


concefned with it. 


The Plan is now Well'geared to 
quicken industrial development and 
_Strengthen the sinews of defence. 


22 Production of steel and machine о 
. tools, minerals and raw materials has 
^ been stepped up. The capacity of 
. engineering and allied industries wf 
be utilised to the fullest. | е 


‘Planned dévelopment is the very basis; 

“Of defence... By implementing the m 
Plan with greater speed and efficiency," 
you build up defence and truly Б 
strengthen India. `. , 
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Sur. |Kalyani Kumaramangalam 
takes me to task in her Letter 


to the Editor (Mainstream August: 


24) for being only clever and “‘singu- 
larly negative". She suggests it would 
havé been more useful to address 
myself to the question of what would 
corstitute a good Gold Control 
measure acceptable to the ‘“demo- 
crais" of the country. 


As the title of my article would 
indicate, I was concerned with gold- 
smiths and not so much with the Gold 
Control Order. My position has been 
that if the Gold Control Order were 
exactly as the democrats would like 
it to be, it should be decried all the 
same if it were to be implemented 
wita wanton and callous indifferen- 
ce to the lives: of the goldsmiths. 
Is it a useless thing to protest against 
this cynical piece of inhumanism ? 
Must I necessarily talk economics? 
I for one do not at all feel ashamed 
of giving greater importance to gold- 
smiths than to the Gold Control 
Order ; on the contrary, I would 
feel ashamed of those democrats 
‘who would not find it useful to protest 
‘against such acts . of inhumanity. 


І quite agree that in-criticizing the 
Government it is more effective to 
take a positive approach and put 
forward alternative porposals for the 
consideration of the people. There 
are. however, issues on which it is: 
impossible to speak except negatively. 
How to criticize the VOA deal if 
not by saying that it ought to be 
scrapped? Can one be ‘positive’ 
about it? Then, again, if one is to 
protest against the corruption ram- 
pant among ministers and high offi- 
cials, how is one to be positive? 
I wanted to protest against the Go- 
vernment summarily taking away 
bread from the mouths of some 
helpless goldsmiths while it is so 
concerned about not causing hardship 
to landowners and capitalists when- 
ever it has to deal with proposals 
for land reforms and nationalisation: 
am І to be positive by talking about 
wkat alternative shape the Gold 
Contro] Order could be given? 


One- could, of course, make al- 
ternative suggestions on the question 


52% GOLD AND THE LEFT 


of the Gold Control Order, but I 
did not think it necessary, given that 
steps that would lead.to the mobili- 
sation of the gold hoards’ and the 
saving of foreign exchange resources 
are widely known. They have been 
discussed in detail in the textbooks 
of Indian economics and also in 
the various economic journals. The 
Finance Minister himself has no: 
claimed that his measure is meant to 
mobilise the hoards. As such, to 
make alternative proposals seemed 
less important to me than to cal' 
the hoax. 


My differences with Smt: Kumara- 
mangalam are, however, deeper. She 
is concerned with not making nega- 
tive criticism of the Government lest 
the Extreme Right make use of them 
for their benefit against their Govern- 
ment. She thinks in terms of a division 
between Left and Right inside the 
Government and her attitude to- 
wards the Government is not of 
antagonism but of a friendly critic. 
She unhesitatingly declares Sri Mo- 
rari Desai as the leader of the 
Extreme Right and, if I am not 
mistaken, she, like many other 
democrats, would regard Nehru as the 
leader of the Left in the Congress. 
The positive attitude therefore boils 
down to strengthening the Left inside 
the Government as against the.Right. 


I of course know, about this 


theory ; only that before I can act . 


according to a theory I like to see 
some facts that support the theory. 
To say that there are differences 
inside the Congress leadership is 
one thing : there are bound to be 
some differences in any group of 
persons, however homogeneous. But 
division is'a different matter. To say 
that there is a division inside the 
Congress leadership would imply a 
struggle for supremacy between the 
two wings. Now what evidence is 
there that there is such a struggle ? 
What evidence is there that the pro- 
gressive policies of the Left leadership 
are being attempted to be sabotaged 
by the Right wing and that the reac- 


tionary policies of the Right are being: 


fought back by the Left? What 
evidence have we got that there is 
any conflict between Nehru and 


(Continued on page 23) 
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ELABORATE statistics are not needed to convince 
ourselves that the vast majority of our people are still 
steeped in poverty ; a careful look around us is enough. 

Nevertheless, the discussion that has begun with 
Dr. Lohia's "three annas" charge is of, great value, 
as it has focussed attention firmly on the plight of the 
people. 


is quite conceivable that both Dr. Lohia and Sri Nanda 
are wrong in their estimates of hów the people are living. 
Dr. Lohia hasjevidently based himself on the lowest levels, 
while Sri Nanda has based fiis conclusions on an in- 
adequate sample survey. "Тһе Prime Minister’s 15 annas 
could only have been a parliamentary sally rather than 
a calculated reply based on facts and figures. ` 

In any event, the whole proceeding brings out the 
problem of continuing poverty in tragic relief. Even 
if we take Sri Nanda’s figures to be right, the picture is 
by no means rosy. Of the 60 per cent whose average 
daily consumption expenditure he puts at 7% аппа, 
the average for the sixth ten per cent is so much high 
that the average for the first ten per cent must be de- 
pressingly low, although it may not have actually touched 
the level of three annas in a large number of cases. But 
then Sri Nanda’s statistics are not conclusive. He has 
given the figures of one round of a sample survey, and 
this does not reflect fluctuations. Again, he has not 
given the detailed breakdown of figures from which 
the averages have been worked out ; if this had been 
done, a clearer picture would have emerged, and we may 
be sure it would not be even as bright as the one Sri 
Nanda has painted. | 

The question raised by Dr. Lohia is not, however, 
met by juggling with figures to prove a point. It is 
unfortunate that even such a candid persori as Sri Nanda 
should have deemed it necessary to dig up evidence to 
refute Dr. Lohia's assertion. In the past Sri Nanda has 


never hesitated to admit that the pace of progress in 


ak. a 


reducing poverty -has been distressingly - slow. Why 
then quibble over figures now, especially when total 
reliance cannot be placed on them? Whatever may. Бе 
at the back of Dr. Lohia’s maze of a mind, his contention 
could have been usefully taken as the starting point for 
a thorough, frank and uninhibited appraisal of the eco- 
nomic situation of the common people, urban and rural. 

That the statistics available are not altogether re- 
liable is also brought out eloquently by the fact that while 
the figures for national income show a clear upward 
trend, those for expenditure have been more or less 


FACE THE TRUTH ` 


In the absence of completely reliable statistics, it” 


stationary. As against this it may be pointed out that 
expenditure in the upper income groups has been 
underestimated, thus depressing the average. But then 
the factors taken into consideration in arriving at the 
income figures are not thought to be adequate. Again,’ 
,even the rate of growth claimed in respect of national 
income (3.5 per cent a year) is very low. While dis- 
cussing income and expenditure it must also not be 
-forgotten that there are 10 million unemployed and 50 
million under-employed in the country. 

Another important fact that has to be borne in 
mind is that the vast majority of our people are in the 
rural areas where the levels of both income and expendi- 
ture are far lower than in the urban areas. They are even 
worse in the case of the tribal population. It is in fact 
the plight of the people in the rural areas that Dr. Lohia’s 
case brings to the forefront. The Government should 
have no hestitation in admitting these patent facts and 
asking the Opposition parties to co-operate with it in 
devising ways to raise the level of living of the majority. 

As a rule the average citizen of India spends more 
than he earns, and what he spends is far below the 
minimum needed for healthy living. Не is in no position 
to spend even a quarter of what nutrition experts 
say he needs for a balanced diet ; and this quarter or 
less, be it remembered, has to cover not only his food 
needs but also housing, clothing and other basic require- 
ments. 1% 

In ош Plans hitherto we have laid emphasis on 
basic industries rather than on welfare projects ; the 
emergency and tbe continuing military threat from across 
our borders have only deepened the imbalance in em- 
phasis. It is now necessary to think in terms of ensuring 
a minimum income for every citizen at least during the 
Fourth Plan. It may not mean a very big jump in the 
standard of living, but it should be the starting point of 
a steady upward climb for the common man. If such a 
minimum cannot be guaranteed even in the Fourth Plan, 
serious rethinking about the entire purpose of planning 
will become necessary. i 

` What is needed therefore is collective thought at 
the highest levels of planning and administration ‘regard- 
ing changes in priorities to ensure the achievement of a 
national minimum income. The first thing we have to 
do is to stop applying priorities suited to affluent societies 
to our poverty-stricken society. 

Dr Lohia’s statistics may be disputed, but the truth 
behind his statistics is indisputable. It is this truth that 
has to be faced squarely. 


-` 





No More Delay 


THE wide support received in the Lok Sabha by Con- 
gress member Smt. Subhadra Joshi’s resolution seeking 
* nationalisation of the banking industry is perhaps the 
most” eloquent indictment to date of the Government 


for its failure to take speedy steps to keep its promise 


of taking the country along the road to Socialism. The 
debate itself came as a sign of hope for the future of the 
country, for the demand was strongly backed by Con- 
gress members as well as by others, showing that Sri 
Morarji Desai's opinion on the subject was not shared 
by a large number of his colleagues in the ruling party. 
|. Jt is extremely difficult to understand the reluctance 
of the Government to nationalise this vital sector of the 
economy in view of the pressing need for resources for 
the country's development plans and in view of the failure 
of the banking industry to serve the best interests of the 
people. It is a known fact that out of the total of Rs. 
1420 crores advanced by the different. banks, 
Rs. 367.62 crores, or well over 25 per cent, has been ad- 
vanced against stock exchange and bullion holdings, 
providing a valuable incentive to speculation. Similarly 
huge amounts have been advanced against hypothecation 
of consumer goods. While very little has been advanced 
by the commercial banks for financing agriculture, subs- 
tantial amounts have gone to help hoarding of agricultural 
produets and other consumer goods. This is one of 
the biggest factors responsible for artificial rise in the 
prices of these commodities. е 
Another important fact to be borne in mind is that 
the banks have actively helped increasing concentration 
of wealth by means of liberal loans to big business houses 
oneasy terms. This is reported to be among the findings 
of the Mahalanobis Committee which weni into the 
distribution of national wealth at the end of the Second 
Plan. Itis no secret that the big business houses control 
many of these banks. To give only a few instances, the 
Central Bank of India and the Bank of India are con- 
trolled by the Tata, Khatau, Mafatlal groups ; the 
Punjab National Bank’ by the Dalmia-Jain group ; the 
Bank of Baroda by the Walchand Hirachand group ; 
the United Commercial Bank by the Birla group. These 
and other groups dominate virtually the whole of the 
private sector. With the vast resources of the private 
banks at their disposal, these big business houses have 
found it possible to secure a monopolistic hold. Even 
small industrialists are at the mercy of the big ones, 
who are by no means interested in encouraging them to 
OW. 
d Another interesting aspect of the banking business 
is the rate of profit accruing from it. Leaving aside the 
State Bank of India and subsidiaries, the total paid-up 
capital of 281 banks is less than Rs. 30 crores. Their 
deposits total Rs. 1160 crores. The 14 foreign exchange 
banks, which have no capital employed in India, 
have deposits of Rs. 253 crores. Twentysix banks, or 
8.6 per cent of the total number, control 85 per cent of the 
bank deposits. The banks’ profits are obtained by 


~X 


securing depositors’ money at a low rate of interest and 
employing it at a higher rate. The net profits of the 12 
top Indian banks in 1961 were Rs. 7.35 crores against a 
share capital 5f Rs. 17.97 crores. The net profit is arrived 
at after making provision for taxation, which is 50 per 
cent of the actual profit ; that is, the actual profit made 
by these 12 banks in that year was about Rs. 15 crores. 
Again, the “secret reserves” are not taken into account 
in calculating the actual profit. 5 

Nationalisation will bring to the exchequer the pro- 
fits of Rs. 35 crores now being made by the private banks 
(not including the “secret reserves”). It will also help 
minimise hoarding, thus making it easier to stabilise the 
price line ; end the manipulation of foreign exchange ; 
arrest the trend towards monopoly ; and above all else, 
make it poss:ble to invest the banks’ vast resources accord- 
ing to the needs of economic development. е 

These are among the reasons why banks should be 
nationalised forthwith. Sri Morarji Desai’s argument 
regarding compensation will not hold water. Compen- 
sation can de paid in long-term bonds. And in any 
event what is the compensation payable against the total 
paid-up capital of Rs. 30 crores? The Government of 
India should no longer delay this vital step which has 
already been taken by much smaller neighbours. Sri 
S. К. Patil’s thunder against bank nationalisation— 
heard in Bombay this week—should no longer act as 
a deterrent to official policy. 


Bokaro Next Step 


While i: was heartening to find Sri C. Subramaniam 
reiterating in Madras]ast Sunday that India was determined 
to build the Bokaro steel plant even if American aid for 
it was not fcrthcoming, and even making it clear that the 
foreign exchange needed would have to be obtained from 
sources other than the U.S., the enormous influence of 
private sector interests ranged against such a course 
cannot be isnored or even underestimated. . 

It shouid not be forgotten that right from the time 
India first decided to explore the possibility of’ U.S. 
assistance for Bokaro, certain big businesss elements here 
established ties with American steel interests with the aim 
of putting pressure on the two gov:rnments to set, up the 
plant in the private sector, the participation being res- 
tricted to private capital on both sides. When the Go- 
vernment made it clear that the project would be a cent- 
per-cent public sector one and the U.S. developed an 
anxiety to establish a showpiece in this country, the 
negotiations did make some progress. But with the 
Chinese invasion and the need for American military 
assistance which arose therefrom, the private sector in- 
terests on both sides became active once again and have 
finally succeeded in scuttling the aid project. 

It is now evident that the Government of India will 
not be serving the best interests of this country by 
adopting a policy of waiting and hoping against hope. 
The American President is obviously in no position at 
the momen: to secure permission for aid for a public 
sector project here. The only course open to us is to 
go ahead and secure aid from other sources to complete 
the Bokaro project without avoidable delay. The pro- 
ject report prepared by the consultants, Dasturco, 
appears to have envisaged this possiblity ; there is no 
reason why the Government should not now proceed on 
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that basis. Since there is no question of our shaping 
our political attitude to suit the requirements of American 
private capital, this is the only immediate task. 


Profits Vs Patriotism 


The spirited defence of the State Trading Corpora- 
tion by Sri Manubhai Shah would be welcomed by all 
except the powerful organs of the private sector. None 
can accuse Sri Shah of any doctrinaire approach or 
inherent malice against the business interests. If anything 
he has been a friend to them, which is quite evident 
when he pleads for putting trust in "tour traders". 

When the Minister for International Trade defends 
the STC there should remain no doubt in anybody's 
mind that “State Trading is inevitable and must expand 
in the years to come". When Prof. Ranga accuses the 
STC of profiteering one is only amused, for he has no 
objection to profits which swell the pockets of the private 
sector. 

It is no crime if the Corporation has made profits. 
In fact, it would be culpable if it did not. Besides 
let no one forget that these profits have gone to the 
public exchequer where they would be available for 
public good. And good has been done as it was possible 
for the Government to give price support to lemon-grass 
in Kerala and to jute in West Bengal thereby bringing 
substantial relief to peasants in those States. The real 
face of the critics comes out clear when they accuse the 
Corporation of losing money in these deals. Whereas 
they wanted the field of foreign trade left open for private 
firms, they also wanted freedom for them to exploit the 


growers of lemon gross and jute. 

"While the achievements of the Corporation in boost- 
ing foreign trade, curbing the corrupt practices of aver- 
invoicing and under-invoicing and checking other rac- 
kets are praiseworthy, it is rather pathetic to find that 
its share in foreign trade is as small as five to six per cent 
only. 

The Minister for International Trade has rightly 
said that “the country has chosen a particular economic 
path and the public sector must have a dominating. 
control of the economic apparatus of the nation" .The 
argument for public sector has got a further edge by the 
disclosure regarding the role of private sector in the field 
of fertilizer-production. 

None can dispute the vital necessity of stepping up 
the production of fertilisers for fighting the chronic food 
deficiency that we are facing. Accroding io Sri 
Subramaniam, the Minister for Steel and Heavy Industries, 
the “patriotic” private sector prefers to reserve its in- 
vesting capacity for more profitable fields no matter what 
the needs of the nation be. Out of the eight firms that 
were given licences for setting up fertiliser plants, five 
have surrendered their licences and it is now left to the 
Fertiliser Corporation'of India, a public sector concern, 
to make up for the sins of the private sector. 

People who have been pleading! for public sector 
have quite often been dubbed as) “ideological fanatics” 
but experience shows that they have been proved 
right. It is high time the Government realises the 
significance of public sector and saves the national eco- 
nomy from the clutches of selfish interests, masquerad- 
ing as patriotic. 
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that the line taken up by him in the 
Indo-Pak talks is not likely to be 
scrapped. 

The American misgivings about 
the Cabinet changes are considerably 
allayed by Sri T..T. Krishnamachari’s 
entrenched position in the Cabinet. 


How is the world outside going to 

react to the drastic reshuffle 
of the Nehru Cabinet? This is a 
favourite topic of discussion in New 
Delhi today. 

Judging by the impressions one 
could gather in the capital’s diploma- 
tic and foreign press corps, it can 
safely be said that it has as much 
confounded political pundits abroad 
as their counterparts here. After the 
initial shock at the removal of some 
of the seemingly permanent fixtures 
in the Union Cabinet, there is feverish 
effort at assessing the total impact 
of the change in terms of future 
postures and approaches of the Go- 
vernment as a whole and of each 
individual Ministry as well. 

]t was not unexpected that the 
Stock Exchange should slump a 
little over the exit of two ardent 
defenders of the private sector ; 
and by the same calculation, the 


Western circles are a bit ruffled at the 
removal of Sri Morarji Desai and 
Sri S. K. Patil. In the American eye, 
Sri Patil in fact has been emerging 
as the Strong Man with guts to stand 
up to Nehru, while Sri Desai's con- 
firmed conservatism was a sure 
guarantee for the security and further 
prospects for foreign private capital 
in this country. Sri Subramaniam’s 
continuation in the Cabinet makes 
it clear that Bokaro will have no 
chance of being set up in partnership 
with private capital which the Wall 
Street would like to see. 

„Sri Gopala Reddys departure 
is taken as a gentle warning that 
New Delhi would hardly budge from 
its objection to the V.O.A. deal. 

Sardar Swaran Singh’s continua- 
tion, presumably with added im- 
portance in the reshuffled Cabinet, 
has been taken due note of by Pakis- 
tani authorities as a clear indication 


For it is not overlooked that in the 
crucial defence aid talks with the 
West since the Emergency, it was 
TTK more than Sri Morarji Desai, 
Sri S. К. Patil or, for that matter 
Sri Chavan, who played the decisive 
role. The Western circles are unhappy 
that the two Ministers who were 
made the target by the Commu- 
nists should have had to go so soon 
after the clamour for their removal 
was raised in Parliament, but they are 
consoled by the fact that the man who 
emerged as the key man for their 
deals in India did escape {һе 
axe. 

The Western circles are anxiously 
waiting to see how things will take 
shape inside the Congress itself. 
For, they are interested to know 
whether the Old Guards in the 
Cabinet are likely to have a command- 
ing voice in the Government via 
the Congres High Command in 
which Sri Patil and Sri Desai are 


well established. In this respect they 
seem to welcome Sri Patil’s outburst 
against any attempt to demarcate the 
Right from the Left inside the 
Congress—in which he has conven- 
iently discovered a dangerous Red 
game—as a step in the right direc- 
tion, while his stern warning against 
bank nationalisation offers the gua- 
rantee that the fight against radical 
economic policies will not be given 
up by these stalwarts even if they stay 
out of Government. 

Much in the same manner, though 
of course in the reverse order, the 
reactions in the Communist diploma- 
tic circles have interested New Delhi. 
While the Vietnamese and to a certain 
extent the North Koreans—with 
Peking’s appraisal of the Indian 
scene as their guide line—do not 
seem to attach any importance to 
the Cabinet changes except as a 
Nehru move to lull popular dis- 
content, the rest of the Communist 
world seems to be taking interest 
in the exit of the avowedly Right- 
wing elements who have never made 
any bones about their pro-West 
leanings. 

The misgivings generated in these 
circles by the resignations of Sri 
Krishna Menon and Sri K. D. 
Malaviya are to a certain extent dis- 
pelled by the quit order on Sri Desai 
and Sri Patil. While Sri T. T. Krish- 
namachari’s performance is being 
watched with care by them, they seem 
to feel relieved that the Ministry 
which took the initiative in signing 
the Western cold-war propaganda 
deal in the shape of the V.O.A. is 
going to have a new Minister in 
charge, thereby offering some sort 
of assurance that such indiscretions 
will not be repeated. 

However, like their Western -co- 
unterparts, the Communist  diplo- 
mats seem to be equally anxious 
to know how the Congress High 
Command is going to take shape 
and how far its authority will spread 
over the Nehru Cabinet. The enigma 
about the real face of the Kamaraj 
Plan persists in both the camps, the 
West and the East. And so does the 
role that the Prime Minister himself 
is going to play in the coming crucial 
period. 

* * ж 

EW DELHI’S anxiety over the 
N deteriorating situation in South 
Vietnam has finally come out into 
the open with the Prime Minister’s 
observations before the Congress 


Parliamentary Party this week and 
the disclosure that he has already 
written to Mr Diem about it. It is 
recalled that even in the past, for 
instance, when the South Vietnam 
President came to New Delhi, the 
importance of democratic reforms, 
at least the granting of civil liberties, 
was more than once stressed. 

Observers have not failed to note 
that the mass base of the Diem 
regime was never much in evidence. 
The persistence of the Viet Cong 
guerilla activities could hardly be 
explained by mere infilteration from 
the north ‘unless the ground has 
already been prepared by widespread 
peasant discontent against the re- 
gime. Now with 80 per cent of the 
population—as the Buddhist commu- 
nity happens to be—totally made 
hostile, the Diem regime today has 
taken up a communal position relying 
entirely on the support of American 
arms and dollars. 

What has intrigued New Delhi is 
Washington’s dilemma over the crisis 
in South Vietnam. While American 
arms and money together with military 
personnel continue to come in support 
of the Diem government, the puppet 
regime seems to defy the Kennedy 
Administration’s advice for a policy 
of conciliation towards the Buddhists. 
Although ina very different con- 
text, the similarity in recalcitrance on 
the part of the Ayub regime, flirting 
with Red China while continuing to 
receive American military and eco- 
nomic aid is not missed here. 

In contrast, New Delhi feels that 
its own policy of non-alignment is 
once. more vindicated, for the Diem 
crisis shows up the corroding in- 
fluence of large-scale foreign aid. 
It is also pointed out here that the 
stability of the regime in Cambodia 
next door should also be ascribed 
to the strength of the policy of non- 
alignment. 

The cracking up of the regime in 
South Vietnam presages the opening 
of a new crisis-point in South-east 
Asia, as New Delhi looks at it. The 
clear misgivings about the large-scale 
injection of American military aid 
and personnel in defence of the Diem 
regime have long been felt in New 
Delhi though in the changed context 
of our preoccupation with the Chinese 
aggression, it has not been strongly 
voiced by the Government here. 
- As Chairman of the Interna- 
tional Commission for Vietnam, 
India has had a responsibility which 


has hardly been exercised firmly in 
the last two years though India has 
no doubt pointed out in the Commi- 
ssion's report the presence of a large 
American armed force in South Viet- 
nam. 

While the present crisis is obstensi- 
bly touched off by the the policy 
of suppression of Buddhists, this 
communal pogrom is regarded here 
as a diversionary move by the totter- 
ing puppet regime in South Vietnam 
faced with a serious internal challenge. 
New Delhi is waiting to see how 
Washington tackles the crisis, which 
is going to have far-reaching reper- 
cussions all over South Asia. 

ж ж ж 

R KHRUSHCHEV’S visit to 

Yugoslavia has attracted notice in 
New Delhi as marking a significant 
development which will be beneficial 
to India. Because, it will help to bring 
about a clearer understanding about 
the Chinese designs in Asia. 

While Yugoslavia has from the 
very beginning denounced the Chinese 
aggression on this country, Moscow's 
open criticism of the Chinese armed 
action on the Indian frontier has come 
out only recently in the wake of the 
battle of polemics that is now raging 
between the Soviet Union and China. 
A ‘closer entente between Mr 
Khrushchev and Marshal Tito will 
help to bring the two together in 
a common understanding of the in- 
ternational situation which will help 
to isolate China all the more effective- 
ly and expose her intransigence. 

Incidentally, observers here have 
noted that Mr Khurshchev has made 
appreciative references to the workers’ 
councils in Yugoslavia, while these 
constituted a major item of ideological 
heresy in the Soviet view during the 
Hungarian uprising in 1956. 

ж ж ж 


[5 there any move to bring about a 

settlementywith Sheikh Abdullah ? 
While foreign commentators have 
tried to link this up with the Prime 
Minister’s decision to release Bakshi 
Ghulam Mohammed from the tra- 
mmels of office, no confirmation of 
such a move is as yet available. 

At the same time a feeling is growing 
that settlement with the Kashmir 
leader whose influence in the Valley is 
still undeniable, may prove to be an act 
of rare statesmanship without New 
Delhi having to make any compro- 
mise on the question of the status 
of Kashmir or create a situation which 
can be exploited by Pakistan. 
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Congress Turning Point 


HE dramatic announcement of the 
Congress Working Committee’s 
endorsement of Sri Nehru's decisions 
to accept the offer of resignation by 


six Union Cabinet Ministers and six - 


State Chief Ministers has touched 
off serious discussion as to the far- 
reaching significance of the Kamaraj 
Plan which the AICC had adopted 
just over а fortnight ago. 

In fact when the Kamaraj Plan 
was okayed by the A.I.C.C. many an 
observer had treated it more as stunt, 
a gimmick to boost the sagging popu- 
larity of the Congress, than as a 
serious shock-treatment for the or- 
ganisation itself. Those who had 
examined it as a serious move to 
consolidate the Congress and keep 
it ready for the future were few in- 
deed. In these columns, it was 
clearly maintained at the time that 
the Kamaraj Plan was really meant 
as the Congress blueprint for the 
morrow after Nehru (Mainstream, 
August 15 and 24). 

In the intervening days, as the 
spate of resignations from Minister- 
ships from all over India were ann- 
ounced, the novelty seemed to wear 
off for the time being. By the time 
the no-confidence debate came up 
in Parliament and held the centre 
of the stage, it was glibly held 
that the Congress prestige had been 
badly tarnished and little could be 
done to repair the damage. In fact, 
when the Prime Minister even at the 
first sitting of the Congress Working 
Committee on Friday evening did 
not show his hand, the suspicion had 
almost turned into the belief that he 
himself had been wobbling and the 
Kamaraj Plan might end in fiasco. 


Electrifying Announcement 


All this changed the moment the 
electrifying announcement about the 
impending reshuffle was made on 
Saturday evening. Apart from the 
fact that practically all the 
heads had fallen at the Centre—bar- 
ring the Prime Minister—the realisa- 


_.tion that even at this stage the Prime 
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Minister was able to assert and co- 
mmand—in contrast to the vacillations 
shown by him less than a month 
ago over Sri Patil’s refusal to give 
up the Food portfolio—has had a 
rallying effect on the Congress morale. 
Besides, the removal of Sri Gopala 
Reddy and Dr. Shrimali from the 
Cabinet—hardly warranted by the 
terms of reference of the Kamaraj 
Plan, since neither of them could 
by any means be regarded as big 
assets for building the Congress or- 
ganisation—has strengthened the im- 
pression that the Prime Minister has 
made use of the opportunity to get 
rid of those who were turning out 
to be more of a liability than an 
asset for his administration. 


Могагјі Unconvinced 

To a certain measure, this is 
true of Sri Mararji Desai’s exit as 
well. Sri Desai unlike Sri 
Patil can hardly claim to be a top 
organiser of the Congress. His 
resignation amounts to the removal 
of the author of perhaps the most 
unpopular measures that have weak- 
ened the Government’s popularity in 
recent months. Sri Desai’s resignation 
also demonstrates the Prime Minis- 
ter’s firmness in pushing through his 
decision because it was known that 
until the very eve of the fateful 
announcement, Sri Morarji Desai 
was unconvinced about the wisdom 
of his quitting the Cabinet and 
made no secret of it before the Prime 
Minister. 

At the State level, except for 
Sti Kamaraj and Sri Patnaik, none 
of the other three Chief Ministers, 
nor the Prime Minister of Kashmir, 
had bargained for the Kamaraj Plan 
being implemented at their own ex- 
pense. In Bihar, U.P. and M.P., 
will the exit of the Chief Ministers 
solve the acute factional bickerings 
and pave the way for strengthening 
the Congress ? This is a question 
which few would venture just at the 
moment to answer with an emphatic 
yes. At the same time, their removal 


might be meant to serve as a warning 
that in future the Congress High 
Command would not suffer such Chief 
Ministers who banked on internal 
strife to keep their own caucus in 
power. 


Bakshi’s Jolt 

In the case of Kashmir, Bakshi 
Ghulam Mohammad with all his 
heroics of self-abnegation could not 
possibly have believed that the Prime 
Minister would risk changing the 
head of the Kashmir Government 
in the midst of all the war-tensions 
on three sides of the Valley. The 
jolt might prove unnerving to many 
who have taken their own posi- 
tion in the Kashmir administration for 
granted, but may prove wholesome 
for popular morale in a State where 
the ruling party and the ad- 
ministration have become almost 
interchangeable commodities more 
than in any other part of India. The 
charges of graft and corruption are 
as liberally talked about there as the 
beauties of the Valley itself. 

Even if one were to judge solely 
on the basis of these immediate ге- 
sults, the Nehru version of the Ka- 
maraj Plan—with clear hints of more 
changes to come—has had a powerful 
impact on the public mind. The 
creeping cynicism that nothing would 
ever happen to stem the rot has been 
to a large extent countered. Rather, 
from the position that the entire 
Kamaraj move was mere eye-wash— 
an opinion which at least some of 
the axed Ministers shared at the 
beginning—the popular mood seems 
to swing to the other extreme ех- 
pecting radical overhauling of the 
Congress and ideological homogeneity 
of the Government. 

What is perhaps overlooked in 
the! excitement of the sensational 
reshuffle is that the Kamaraj Plan 
did not envisage anything more than 
building up a strong organisational 
leadership inside the Congress which 
can effectively assert, if necessary, 
over the political leadership of Nehru, 


without for the time being making 
a frontal assault upon it. 

Іп carrying out the first part of 
this unprecedented plan for Congress 
reorganisation, Sri Nehru seems to 
have made use of the opportunity 
to bring about a certain cohesiveness 
in the Government over which he 
presides. With the exit of Sri Krishna 
Menon and Sri К. D. Malaviya 
from the Cabinet, an impression was 
no doubt gaining ground in the con- 
servative wing that in the upsetting 
situation created by the Chinese 
armed attack, its own position had 
become unassailable. The nanner in 
which Sri Patil for instance, flaunted 
his resignation after refusing to agree 
to Sri Nehru’s suggestion for a change 
of portfolio and the reaction of his 
circle of admirers to what they 
call the Prime Minister’s “retreat” 
in face of Sri Patil’s firm stand, no 
doubt sought to create the impression 
that the Right wielded the whip hand 
and the Prime Minister had lost the 
initiative to it. Sri Patil’s bombastic 
performance in the no-confidence 
debate was meant to solidify that 
image of his as the leader of the Right 
just as Sri Morarji Desai’s speech in 
the same debate seemed to tell the 
world that the Prime Minister, 
battered by the Opposition attack, 
had to fall back upon the generous 
defence provided by Sri Desai him- 


elf. 

With the removal of these two 
Ministers, the Prime Minister has 
dispelled to a great measure the widely 
growing impression that the entren- 
ched Right could hardly be touched, 
while the exit of Sri Jagjivan Ram— 
whose record in office has been far 
from being unblemished—to- 
gether with that of Dr. Shrimali may 
help to restore the feeling in the 
public that irregularities and incom- 
petence need not always be condoned 
in high places. Whether Sri Gopala 
Reddy had any personal responsibility 
in the V.O.A. deal ог, no the accept- 
ance of his resignation would no 
doubt help to tell the public both at 
home, and abroad, that somebody 
has to pay for any move which goes 
against the basic policy of the 
Government. 


Reconstituted Bodies 

While these rectifications may be 
regarded as positive features of 
the Prime Minister’s implementation 
of the first part of the Kamaraj Plan, 
the responsibility for putting the 


plan into full operation to gear up 
the Congress will to a large extent 
remain with the reconstituted Con- 
gress Parliamentary Board and the 
newly-created committee on organisa- 
tional affairs. 

Between them the two bodies 
will exercise supreme power over the 
Congress and all the Congress Minis- 
tries in the States, since these Minis- 
tries will be under the direct dis- 
cipline of the Central Parliamertary 
Board. In this sense, the prepon- 
derating dominance over the ad- 
‘ministration of the country will be 
very largely exercised by the Ceatral 
Parliamentary Board. While at the 
Centre, -the Prime Minister will 
wield unquestioned authority over 
the Cabinet, in practice the influence 
of the Parliamentary Board even at 
the Centre can hardly be minimised. 
It is more than likely that with all 
the top stalwarts of the Congress 
enthroned. in the Parliamertary 
Board and the Working Committee, 
all major policy-decisions will have 
to be routed through one of these 
two bodies, and gradually as these 
bodies with their dynamic personnel 
will begin to assert, the Prime Minis- 
ter could ill afford to ignore or bypass 
them. : : 


2. 
Emerging Pattern 


The emerging pattern of power 
concentration may then be thet in 
all policy matters, the Prime Minis- 
ter will be in constant ‘consultation 
with the Working Committee and the 
Parliamentary Board against whose 
wishes he will hardly be able to 
move, while the day-to-day imple- 
mentation of policies will be left to 
the Union Cabinet. Ina sense, 
this will be the very reverse of the 
position prevailing so long in which 
the Congress Working Committee 
played a definitely secondary role 
with the Cabinet under the Prime 
Minister holding the supreme political 
authority, while the Parliamentary 
Board became an insignificant body 
dealing only with factional disputes 
at the State level; and these too 
were ultimately decided upon by 
Sri Nehru or Sri Lal Bahadur Shastri. 

It is clear that with the emphasis 
on building the organisation, the 
Committee on organisational affairs 
will also come to play an impartant 
role. Thus all the weaknesses of the 
Pradesh Congress Committees will 
be severely dealt with by this body. 
Tt would perhaps be idle to expect 


that the Congress factions would 
disappear. What is more likely to 
happen is that the factions which 
will enjoy the blessings of this power- 
ful body will be able to emasculate, if 
not eliminate, their rivals. A certain 
amount of ruthlessness is not to be 
unexpected. Similarly in the State 
Ministries, only those will survive 
who will enjoy the confidence of the 
Central Parliamentary Board. The 
future for dissident politics inside 
Congress is thus being made very 
difficult indeed. 

Looking at it purely from the 
organisational point of view, this 
new set-up should help to conso- 
lidate the Congress as a well-knit 
body. The crack-up that was envisa- 
ged as inevitable only a few months 
ago, is now staved off. 


New High Command 


Precisely because of this effort 
at new consolidation, it is all the more 
important to examine the composi- 
tion of these bodies, destined to emerge 
as the most powerful inside the Con- 
gress. It is to be seen that all the top 
Congress Ministers who have left the 
Government are made members of 
these two bodies ; four of them— 
Sri Lal Bahadur Shastri, Sri Morarji 
Desai, Sri Jagjivan Ram and Sri 
S. K. Patil—have been included 
in both. It will therefore be a super- 
ficial view of the situation to think 
that since these have been removed 
from the Government they have 
lost their positions at the seat of 
power. They may no longer be en- 
joying the prerogative of directly 
doling out administrative patronages, 
but no Cabinet Minister will be in a 
position to flout them since they 
now belong to the highest body 
in whose hands is vested the fate 
of every Congress Minister. 

So long as the Prime Minister 
is there, any divergence in approach 
over policy or between this new 
Congress High Command and the 
Cabinet will no doubt be settled, 
to a large extent, by the Prime Minis- 
ter’s personal intervention. After him, 
there is no question that this new 
High Command will exercise supreme 
authority over the Government and 
will decide as to who should be the 
Prime Minister and what his Cabinet 
will be. 

It is possible that within this new 
High Command itself, the battle 


over policies may be fought out, for - 
it cannot be regarded as ideologically y 
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a monolith. Besides, personal di- 
fferences are strong among some of 
the top Congress leaders, often pre- 
venting the emergence of а homo- 
geneous team. 

At the same time, it can hardly 
be gainsaid that the Left elements 
inside the Congress have been left 
in the cold shade, with no chance for 
an opening into the High Command. 
This will be all thé more so in the 
period after Nehru. The obvious 
explanation for this is that any over- 
hauling of the Congress from a purely 
organisational angle is bound to 
keep the Left out from the top 
echelon, since its principal spokesmen 
have not been able to build up a solid 
base for their wing inside the Congress 
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organization so as to make it difficult 
for any new: High Command to be 
constituted by keeping them out of it. 

This is the difference in the situa- 
tion today from what it was twenty- 
five years ago. in the late thirties, when 
at one stage, a Congress leader with 
the support of the Left could be 
elected as the Congress President 
defeating the candidate of the Right 
who enjoyed the blessing of Gandhiji 
himself. 


Duality 

As an index of what the Congress 
leadership is thinking of the future, 
asa plan for meeting the extraordi- 
nary situation that is to emerge 
after Nehru, the Kamaraj Plan en- 
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НЕ had not yet crossed twenty-one. 
He had done his B.Sc. this spring 
—not a particularly notable B.Sc. 
even though with Honours, because 
he had been placed squarely in the 
Second Class--and looked like every 
other university boy of the middle 
class. 

He had come to the Capital to 
see influential people about release 
of foreign exchange for a course of 
studies he planned to undergo ab- 
road. These studies were not meant 
merely to satiate his thirst for know- 
ledge, but, he had been assured, 
would get him one of those “plum” 
jobs in an "international" firm ope- 
rating in India which carry more by 
way of- tax-dodging and CDS- 
dodging devices like club-bills and 
wine-shop accounts than what the 
boy who stood first with him would 
ever draw as Head of a University 
department. 

Тһе job, he was at pains to ex- 
plain to me, was as good as his. 
The Burra Sahib of the firm had 
promised to him as much, since he 
counted no less than two ICS key- 
officers among his relations, and it 
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Musings on Falling Values 


is well-known that “international” 
firms prefer youngmen who have 
these "pulls" for occasional useful 
business visits to New Delhi. He 
had the right family background, 
the Burra Sahib had told him, but 
what he needed was a bit of the 
Western “finish”. Тһе finish comes 
out not in what you think, nor even 
in what you talk, but in how you 
talk,, how you sit, how you listen, 
how you eat, and how you drink. A 
covenanted officer in an international 
firm must stand out if not in intel- 
lect or thinking (great intellectual 


power is not needed in selling lubri- . 


cants or in getting out an import 
licence), at least in bearing and what 
in Hindustani is known as shaan. 


ж ж ж 


So ав һе sat talking, with occa- 
sional sips at his lemon squash (he 
had had a hot and busy day, with 
calls on two ICS officers in the'Secre- 
tariat, a visit to an ineffectual M.P. 
and a courtesy visit to the local 
Manager of an international firm), 
I watched him fascinated. I could 
not concentrate much on what he 


Yures a determined effort to enforce 
a collective leadership, for they posse- 
ss the wisdom to realise that not one 
of them singlehanded can take over 
the mantle of Nehru. At the same time 
the Prime Minister by his striking 
move seems to ensure that his imme- 
diate Cabinet team need not lean 
heavily on one side politically des- 
troying thereby the image of ideolo- 
gical non-alignment that has paid . 


rich dividends throughout in terms of =; 


popularity and support. 

The duality between /а Nehru 
Cabinet and a Right-dominated High 
Command, however, will be an item 
of continuing anxiety to political 
forces and of fascinating study for 
students of current affairs. 


Фа 


was saying—on the niceties of what 
a covenant means under Burmah 
Shell and under ICI—because my 
mind had wandered back over the 
years to my own post-graduation 
stage. 

(There was undoubted similarity 
between our positions. I had taken 
my B.A. degree at about the same 
age. My family background was 
about the same. I had studied at 
the same college. I had backed the 
same football team and I had had 
the same urge to go abroad. 

I realised, however, that at this 
point the similarity ended. I had 
done my B.A. —and done better 
than this sleek young man had—but 
at that age it had never crossed my 
mind that the essential thing was to 
get a ‘covenant’ with some British 
firm to peddle kerosene or washing 
soap with a pseudo-Oxford accent, 
nor to think up ICS-relationships 
in order to get my firm out of under- 
Invoicing troubles. If I had an 
urge to go abroad, it was not en- 
tirely to build up my career, for I 
did have a love for my subject which 
I knew was taught best at Oxbridge. 


If I had thoughts of a career, 
they were more of the day-dreaming 
sort, seeing myself alternately in 
place of my favourite professor at 
colfege or as a restless Jawaharlal 
Nehru, in and out of jail and writing 
musings on world history. I was 
in short a type that this young man 
would no doubt hold in great con- 
tempt, as impractical, frustrated 


> апа (that favourite word among the : 


successful) idealistic. 

It is true that even in my times 
there were the hard-headed career- 
minded types among us, the ones 
that would keep away even from 
the magnet of a Nehru meeting to 
avoid getting marked in the police 
books, and prefer Statesman 
and Pioneer to the Patrika or the 
Herald in order to have the rights 
approach to topics of the day. 
These were the types who undoubted- 
ly made good, getting into the ICS 
and, at the proper time, later into 
the good books of Patel and Morarji. 
However, these were the types who 
were passed over not without con- 
tempt. by the rest of the students, 
the great mass of whom, in those 
stirring days of Haripura and Tri- 
puri, had their minds fixed on much 
bigger things than passing the ICS 
or peddling Shell-ware in exchange 
for an air-conditioned bed-room. 
The  hard-headed practical types 
would feel guilty (later, as a Secretary 
to Morarji or Patil or even to Nehru, 
—this suppressed feeling of guilt 
would find expression in various 
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aggressive attitudes to other people 
whom they would know to be edu- 
cationally, tulturally and morally 
better—but about this much can be 
written) and would never dare to 
flaunt their rather unimaginative 
and tawdry ambitions, as do these 
young men of today, who wear their 
would-be Shell or Bird jobs almost 
as a badge. 


ж ж ж 


The lament of an older genera- 
tion for the fall in standards is of 
course not new. We had heard it 
in our own time from the genera- 
tion before us, and from the one 
before that. However, the lament 
we listened to was about the shift 
of interest from spiritual problems 
to social problems, about our pre- 
ference for debates on problems of 
socialism rather than оп theosophy, 
about the fall in attendance at the 
Brahmo Samaj and at the Rama- 
krishna Mission. 

The lament of my generation is 
for the adoption of new gods by the 
present — generation—bitch-goddess 
of success, whose symbols are a 
terylene suit, an expense account 
and a Pepsodent smile behind shin- 
ing, fleshy cheeks; the tin-god of 
hypocrisy, whose ritual is lip-service 
to Indian thought and religion with 
contempt in the heart for things 
“native” and ill-concealed admira- 
tion for the culture ‘of high-balls 


_ and call-girls; and above all, the 


anti-God of greed which identifies 


moksha as an air-conditioned house, 
a Mercedes car, a Chittagong cook, 
a navel-revealing wife who knows the 
Twist, and an annual trip to Europe. 

The lament of my generation is 
not only because the young people 
of today prize success above charac- 
ter, but also because they identify 
success with shallow comfort, a 
comfort that is achieved anyhow, 
be it by the exploitation of the most 
sacred of human relationships, be 
it by degrading the national image 
before semi-literate Bird Co. bosses, 
be it by downright work against the 
national interest by serving foreig- 
ners who. trade with our enemies. 
Don’t ask for whom the lament is: 
the lament is for you and me. 

A part of me and a part of you 


dies everytime a modern youth runs ` 


after these false values, the will-o'- 
the wisps that are as false and super- 
ficial as the painted cheeks of the 
college girls in skin-tight dresses 
who flit around Connaught Place. 
"If a Cadillac car and a mink coat 
are the indispensable hall-marks of 
astandard ofliving, I will not have 
a standard of living", said the late 
Vyshinski to Srimati Vijayalakshmi 
Pandit at the U.N. "because in the 
process of acquiring these a nation 
loses its soul". 

We are far, far from ensuring a 
Cadillac car and a mink coat even 
to our Smt. Pandits, but we are on 
the way to losing our souls for gett- 
-ing our sons and sons-in-law jobs in 
Burmah Shell and Bird. 


Wresting the Initiative 


A ETER the unilateral cease-fire on 

India’s northern borders. our dip- 
lomacy has suffered several set- 
backs, as many as our domestic 
policy. The anxiety, unity, sense of 
purpose and dynamism of the period 
of actual crisis have almost vanished. 
An impression has been created. that 
India has, for the present at least, 
lost the capacity to take initiative. 

The diplomatic scene оп the 
face of it, does look depressing. 
India cannot wage war. It cannot 
restore conditions of normalcy. It 
cannot go in for full-fledged align- 
ment. It cannot declare its firm resolve 


to be independent and self-sufficient. 


Needless to enumerate here the re- 
buffs and reverses our diplomacy 
has suffered in recent times. 
The Indian Government’s capacity 
to take initiative in this area has been 
circumscribed by several factors, of 
which a few are (a) operational in- 
adequacies of foreign policy in the 
past, (b) commitments made by it 
to the nation regarding the conditions 
and objectives of entering into peace- 
parleys with China, (c) pressure of 
public opinion as reflected in the 
stand taken by the Opposition parties 


tough uncompromising line towards 
China. 

In short, the Government and the 
Progressive forces, for different rea- 
sons, have been caught in a dilemma., 
They hover between the possibilities 
of being uplifted by a fresh up- 
draught of creative endeavour and the 
sinister prospects of being overwhel- 
med by the political pandemonium 
Which is in the offing in the country. 

Now-a-days questions of war and 
peace are no longer the preserve of a 
few diplomats, the public opinion also 
determines the foreign policy. The- 


М 


regarding the need for pursuing a very — freore causes of stalemate or weak- / 
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nesses іп one shpere may be found 
in the policies and practices in 
another sphere. Not unoften in 
history, the political fate of'nations 
has been determiried by diplomatic 
failures or unresolved international 
conflicts. The rise of Nazism in 
Weimar Republic and the last- 
minute success of Bolsheviks in Czarist 
Russia bear testimony to this truth. 

In India interested political parties 
have already started making attempts 
to exploit the initial setbacks in 
a bid to come to power. They seem 
to-think that this is the time to win 
over public opinion and undermine 
the prestige of the ruling party. 

Therefore, the first step to end 
the present undesirable state should 
be taken in the field of foreign policy, 
particularly in respect of our relations 
with China. The initiative would not 
соте from the Government, the 
Congress and Nehru in the first ins- 
tance. Public opinion and political 
parties have an equal and in fact a 
greater responsibility in these circum- 
stances. Political maturity, even 
their narrow party interests, the call 
of the circumstances, and practical 
common sénse demand that they 
reconsider their policies, examine 
their concept of national honour, 
review their attitude to peaceful 
"negotiations,  reassess the mature 
of the border dispute and its 
importance in the world. 


National Honour 


National honour is the most pre- 
‘cious possession of a people. But 
it is the most seductive of values 
which, if indiscreetly or narrowly 
interpreted, can ensnare a nation to- 
its own doom. Particularly 
in times of crisis, when a people 
are on the defensive, it can lead them 
to accept what is just a false Quixotic 
posture of strengih and bellicosity 
as an honourable position of strength. 
India must beware of this mistake. 
_ All peaceful methods should not 
be dubbed as appeasement. It would 
be a sad day when the parties and 
people of India would cease to 
make a clear distinction between 
the two. Negotiations with the 
adversary—backed with the consent 
of the entire nation—are not pacifism 
and appeasement. 

The India-China conflict is not 
simply territorial. It is essentially a 
political question of relations between 
two newly-awakened arid powerful 
countries of which one has not yet 


learrtt to see the utter folly and futility 
of using armed might to intimidate 
a big neighbour, and the other has 
not yet fully acquired such capabili- 
ties as will automatically act as for- 
bidding deterrents to the war-like 
propensities of the first. 

For China territorial disputes are 
strategic or tactical devices to wrest 
from her neighbours a recognition 
of her supremacy in Asia. Therefore, 
the end of border dispute will not 
solve the general question unless we 
settle it in accordance with the 
Chinese wishes. А big China poses а 
permanent political problem. 


Larger Perspective 

_ It is necessary to see the India- 
China conflict in the above as well as 
in the larger world perspective and 
also in the light of our experience of 
the crisis and the support we received 
from our friends. It has become clear 
that no party can face aggression or 
an uneasy peace single-handed, that 
no big country like India can ever 


hope ‘to build her defence with the. 


help of other nations and that it is 
not wise on the part of a nation to 
think that in the nuclear age, national 
interest can be served by force. 

Whatever be the difference of 
opinion about the motives, objectives 
and the character of Chinese aggre- 
ssiveness, whether in actual state of 
war or in belligerent peace, Ch'na 
threatens to weaken India's democra- 
tic structure. The political parties 
Should have the practical wisdom to 
see this clearly and thus put a limit 
or declare a mortorium on agitational 
politics insofar as China is con- 
cerned. 

It is an issue which is related to 
their own survival, the survival of 
India ; only in a democratic India 
can they hope to function as parties, 
Therefore, political parties ought to 
agree to conside: all aspects of Chi- 
nese question as a national question, 
above partisan politics. A- national 
policy dealing with China not only 
in war but in peace is essential for 
our stability. 

The parties must come to an agree- 
ment and evolve suitable inter-party 
relations which while allowing for 
widest possible difference on domestic 
issues, admit of the evolution of a 
mutually agreed approach to the 
Chinese issue. 

India has always striven to resolve 
the Sino-Indian border dispute by 
stabilizing the political relations 


between the two countries. The 
political parties have generally 
endorsed this policy . before 


1962. It is an irony that the folly 
of the ruling group in China and 
the indignation of public opinion 
about the sudden disclosure of the 
fact that China has built Aksai Chin 
road intercepted this process and 
India was found napping—unpre®” 
pared for war апа incapacitated to 
pursue peaceful methods. 

A national policy towards China 
will render our diplomacy flexible 
and give the Government a larger 
area for manouvres and thus enhan- 
Ce its capacity to take initiative. 

An aspect of this policy would be 
to get ready to show our willingness 
and prepare ourselves to negotiate 
With China with a view to arriving 
at an honourable political settlement. 

It may be argued that willingness 
to negotiate and even to conduct 
actual negotiations may rebound on 
the domestic situation if the Govern- 
ment of China again succeeds in 
trouncing the Government of India 
in the peace parleys. This failure may 
undermine completely the faith of 
the people in the Government. In 
fact, the pressure on the Government 
to adopt a tough line is the outcome 
of the past failures. 


Executive Initiative 


This plea for a national policy 
on China to increaset he manouvrea- 
bility of India in the conduct’ of 
diplomacy is connected with a wider 
Issue, namely, how to ensure a large 
measure of executive initiative to a 
popular government without it, being 
hampered Бу the vagaries of public 
opinion ; and at the same time, how 
to ensure that the will of the electo- 
rate and all the parties is reflected in 
the foreign policies of the Govern- 
ment. 

. This is a challenge to the patrio- 
tism, statesmanship and sense of 
responsibility of all parties, more so 
of the party in power. Can they aban- 
don the strategy of rising to or re- 
maining in power by exploiting the 
conditions created by Chinese aggre- 
ssiveness? For whichever party comes 
to power, it cannot handle the ques- 
tion of war and peace with China 
single-handed. 

If the parties can unite in war, 
they should also unite in peace which, 
as far as China-is concerned, in years 
to come, is going to be as arduous, 
exacting and exhausting as war. 
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Food 


ІН recent wegks, there have been 
talks at the “highest level" in 
favour of the introduction of controls 
to ho:d the price line. In fact, Sri 
S. K. Patil was reported to have 
threatened his resignation from the 
Food portfolio if the Planning Minis- 
te^, Sri G. L. Nanda's suggestion for 
ccntrols was accepted. While the 
Cabinet crisis was averted by Prime 
Minister Nehru's intervention, it has 
served one purpose : it has brought 
the controversy about control and 
"free" market once again into the 
open. 

Although it has become almost 
a ritual with us to advocate controls 
the moment we find any aberration 
in the behaviour of the market, 
it would not be wrong to contend 
that our past experience does not and 
should not persuade us to do that. 
Controls as they have been implement- 
ed in this country, are not only cum- 
bersome and irritating, but also give 
riseto hoarding and black market- 
ing—the very ills they are supposed 
to eradicate. Moreover, the bureau- 
cratisation of marketing operations 
often tends to go against the interests 
of the man in the street. 


Temporary Remedies 

What is worse, it is also conven- 
iently ignored that controls and other 
similar mechanisms are only tem- 
porary remedies, like sulpha drugs. 
They can only suppress for sometime 
the diseased condition of the market. 
They can never restore normalcy 
in demand and supply. It is 


precisely this basic role of controls ' 


which is always glossed over, deli- 
berately or otherwise, in the discus- 
sion over the question of control and 
decontrol. 

In India, the gap between its 
food output and the minimal survival 
needs of a third of its popu- 
lation is widening each year. Accord- 
ing to the Ford Foundation's Report 
on India’s Food Crisis and Steps 
to Meet it, published in 1959, India 
by 1966 will have 25 per cent more 
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people than it can adequately feed. 
The authors of the Report are of 1ле 
opinion, and rightly so, that Indi:'s 
planning offered little prospect of 
bringing its food output abrezst 
of the ггіз of its population increase. 
Famine instead of mass тилої -і- 
tion wou.d be widespread today in 
India without a palliative of American 
wheat ала rice gifts and other ass s- 
tance. In 1963, the total Americin 
aid on this count had reacked a 
total of Rs. 1,157.6 crores. 

What 15 the reason for the prescnt 
food shortage ? And who are r2s- 
ponsible for it ? 

These two question must be aas- 

wered both by the protagonists of 
controls and their opponents. 
. The present food crisis айтп: Че Пу 
18 an <eccumulated result of he 
wrong policies pursued by the Go- 
vernment. Although over 70 oer 
cent of the Indian people live in 
villages and eke out an existence 
from land, the Planning Commiss on 
and the Government of India did 
not give the agricultural sector Һе 
priority it deserved during the 5е- 
cond and Third Plans. Compa-ed 
with the annual growth гае of 
3.6 per cent in agriculture during “he 
last decade, India’s industrial pro- 
duction :ncreased at an annual rate 
of 6 per cent and the national in- 
come by 4.2 per cent. 

The Planners also did no. take 
into consideration the likely izcrease 
in the growth of population due to 
the Government's effort to eredi- 
cate diseases like malaria, sn all 
pox, and tuberculosis from che 
country. The slow growth rate іп 
agriculture, thus, causes alarm viev ed 
in the context of the demograrhic 
explosion and the failure on che 
export font, both calling forth in- 
creasingly greater production eflort 
іп agriculture. 


Wages of Sin 

The easy availability ог 
foodgrains from the United States 
of America under PL 480 helped the 


Planrers tc turn the Nelson’s eye 
to this bas c question of the Indian 
economy. Now that the wages of 
sin have b2gun visiting them, they 
are trying to find excuses and scape- 
goats with ust one purpose in view : 
to confuse -he whole issue for escap- 
ing responsibility. 

For instance, Sri Nanda feels that, 
the shortage being "marginal", can 
be erad ca.ed by resort to controls 
and the Defence of India Rules. 

On July 3, for instance. Sri Nanda 
admittec at a press conference the 
Governnert's utter failure to hold 
the price line through its price con- 
rol policy. But he continued to harp: 
on the efficacy of the consumer co- 
operatives for the eradication of 
the imbalence between the supply 
and demand of foodgrains. 

His faith in the consumer 
co-operatives is rather pathetic 
these co-operatives can, at best, 
reduce іле marke taberra- 
tions temporarily. They cannot 
by themselves do anything more 
than that The fundamental fact 
which kas been consistently ignored, 
remains as ever before that a success- 
ful prize control policy must be 
based on balancing of demand and 
supply. 

At this conference, Sri Nanda 
also tried to attribute the failure 
of the Covernment’s food policy 
to the inciease in the rate of growth 
of population from 2.15 per cent 
per annun: to “around 2.4 per cent". 
If true tien the food shortage is 
sure tc persist for years to come. 
After all, the growth of population 
can be checked, by all calculations, 
in not less than three generations 
or aboat 100 years. А 

Sri Pat.l, on the other hand, believ- 
es that :he shortages have been caused 
by three ‘actors: First, increase in 
population beyond the Planners' 
calculations. Secondly, decrease in 
the markstable surplus due to in- 
creased consumption in the rural 
areas which have benefited during the 
period of Planning. And, thirdly, 
the general neglect of agriculture by 
the Planners. 


Land Ref»rms 


Some people also attribute the 
аргісш: ог il shortages to the Govern- 


ments allegedly mistaken policy 
of lard reforms. They emphati- 
cally assert that the present 


crisis is the result of official short- 
sightedne:s. The slogan of “land 
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to the tiller”, they contend, may be 
good in principle, but the tenant 
does not have the wherewithal to 
improve his primitive methods and 
techniques to increase agricultural 
production. ы 

There is dn iota of truth in the 
arguments of Sri Nanda, Sri Patil 
and even the opponents of the land 
reforms. But none of them can ex- 
plain either the causes of the present 
food crisis or suggests the correct re- 
medy to meet the existing situation. 

The only way out of the present 
food crisis is increased production. 
Although everyone agrees аһош 
this obvious remedy, no two experts 
agree on the methods of achieving 
this highly desirable end. 

In a way, both Sri Nanda and Sri 
Patil have contributed their mite in 
causing the crisis. Sri Nanda cannot 
hope to. be excused for allocating 
meagre sums for the development of 
agriculture in the Second and Third 
Plans. He is thus guilty of conniving 
at India’s’ continued dependence on 
PL 480 foodgrains. That Sri Nanda 
has done precious little to accelerate 
the pace of land reforms during the 
period he has been the virtual chief 
of the Planning. Commission is 
black mark against him. 


Patil’s Responsibility 

Sri Patil, on the other hand, has 
been responsible for the present crisis 
by his basically anti-peasant and pro- 
industrialist policy. His much-bruited 
"Price Support Policy" borrowed 
from his spiritual homeland, the Uni- 
ted States of' America, is definitely 
not in the interest of the peasant. 
In a developing country, where crores 
ofrupees are being injected into the 
sluggish economy, there is absolutely 
no chance of a permanent fall in the 
prices of foodgrains. Thus, while in 
America, the Price Support Policy 
saves the farmer from utter ruin, it 
virtually ensures his "gradual liqui- 
dation" in a developing country like 
India. - 

This is obvious from a cursory 
glance on the price trends since the 
beginning of the First Plan, іп 1951. 
Except for a brief period- during the 
Korean War, the prices of foodgrains 
have remained depressed in spite of 
the up-trend of general price level 
since 1955-56. While the’ index of 
prices of manufactures and the 
general index moved up from 100 
and 93 (during 1955-56) to 127 and 
125, respectively: (during 1961-62), 
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the prices" of cereals and pulses 
moved from 76 and 62 to 102 and 92, 
respectively, during the same period. 


The Government has been able 
to keep the agricultural prices de- 
pressed with the help of buffer 
stocks of rice and wheat, which 
averaged 1.7 million tons per annum 
during 1957-61, built through gigan- 
tic imports. During the ' quin- 
quennium, 1956-61, India's com- 
bined imports of rice and wheat 
amounted to an annual average of 
6.6 million tons, which includes an 
average annual import of 2.3 million 
tons under PL 480. It is with the 
help of these buffer stocks that the 
Union Government kept depressed 
the prices of cereals and pulses at 
a time when other prices were mov- 
ing up. Thüs, the food crops sec- 
tor, which claims 80 per cent of the 
arable land input suffered. 


The peasant, in many areas, has 
given up the production of commo- 
dities like wheat and ricein favour 
of cash crops like sugarcane, cotton, 
and jute or vegetables and certain 
other foodgrains like bajra and jowar 
in a desperate effort to save himself 
from going down the drain, so to 
say. In this, he has been helped 
as much by the growing urbanisa- 
tion in the country as by the im- 
poverishment of a large class of 
rural folk and the emergence of a 
new proletariat. While the former 
provides a ready market for vege- 
tables, the latter ensures the sale of 
low-class foodgrains. 

But as the peasant generally has 
to procure inputs other than land 
and farm labour from the non-agri- 
culture sector, high prices in the 
non-agricultural sector have ad- 
versely affected his ability to invest 
more capital and other resources, 
low prices of careals and pulses hav- 
ing considerably reduced his in- 
come. Б 

This unbalanced burden of іп- 
flation has entered the cost of agri- 
cultural production and sapped the 
peasant's ability and denied him the 
inducement to invest in the far-ming 
sector. 

What could be a better proof 
of this than the fact that only 46 
per'cent of irrigation potential is 
utilized in the country, as revealed 
in a recent Reserve Bank of India's 
study. This is, also, obvious from 
the fact that there was no increase 
in the yields per acre in any of the 
major crops during the period 


1931-59. On the contrary, some 
major crops, for instance rice, 
showed a slight decline in per acre 
yields over the same period. 

Sri Patil has steadfastly applied 
this policy of “price support in re- 
verse" to see that the agricultural 
prices remain for ever depressed as 
compared to the ever-rising prices of 
industrial goods. Such a policy 
serves two purposes. First, it keeps 
down the cost of living, and Second- 
ly it guarantees cheap raw materials 
to industries so as not to jeopardise 
industrial development. Only thro- 
ugh such a strategem could he help 
the indigenous industrialist and entre- 
preneur to make exorbitant profits, 
or what is euphemistically described 
by academic economists, as capital 
formation. The late R.C. Dutt's re- 
mark that Britain's Revolution 
was ushered in by the  pau- 
perisation of the Indian peasantry 
is equally true when applied to the 
industrialisation presently going on 
within this country. This Camou- 
flaged piracy of agricultural for the 
non-agricultural sector, was unfor- 
tunately continued in the name of 
economic development. 

But one cannot escape the opera- 
tion of the laws of economics. In 
fact, they seem to have asserted them- 
selves with a vengeance, as it were. 
The denial of a legitimate share in 
the fruits of the country’s economic 
progress to the peasant has resulted 
in another aberration in the Indian 
economy. As stated above, the pea- 
sant has changed the pattern of his 
production thereby accentuating the 
food crisis. This has pushed up the 
prices of necessaries, especially food- 
grains, in the urban апа industrial 
areas. The general strike in Bombay 
was an unmistakable evidence of the 
fact that the working class is not 
prepared to tolerate any more total 
denial of a rise in wages which is 
writteng into the rising cost of living. 


Ridiculous 

But to believe, as some progre- 
ssive politicians and. academicians 
do, that the policy of price control 
will solve the problem, is, to say 
the least, ridiculous. This.-will be- 
come obvious ijf we give some 
thought to what “caused”. the In- 
dustrial Revolutions in Britain, Ger- 
many, the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. 

The Industrial Revolution in Bri- 
tain was ushered in by the huge 
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Bombay Strike 


The recent strike of Municipal Workers іп Bombay,joined 


in later by other sections of the city's working population, 
has brought about varied reactions in different circles. 
Here below are given two appraisals, one by the Socialist 
Party leader in the Rajya Sabha, and the other by a 


left-wing journalist of Bombay.This Week’s Frankly Speaking 
(page 17) also takes up the Bombay Strike as its theme. 


С. Murahari М.Р. 


“THE historic strike of Bombay 
workers has left certain lessons 
which the country can ill afford to 
ignore. For months the dispute in 
the Bombay Municipal Corporation 
has been simmering. The municipal 
workers had, in June, demanded a 
flat increase of 25 per cent in dearness 
allowance. The demand could have 
been negotiated and solved, but 
for the Maharashtra Government's 
refusal to do so. Time and again 
the union wanted negotiations büt 
the Corporation and the Government 
refused to talk. By wielding the big 
Stick the Congiess hoped to crush 
the powerful Municipal Mazdoór 
Union. 

The recent tension in Bombay 
should be viewed in the general 
background of rising prices, the 
Compulsory Deposit Scheme and 
heavy taxation..The value of rupee 
has fallen and the worker is faced 
with the problem of balancing his 
budget with no ostensible means of 
additional income. There is à general 
unrest in the country. The worker 
is restive. That the Bombay Municipal 
Mazdoor Union should have taken 
the lead in unfolding the banner of 
struggle is significant because it is 
one of the best organised unions in 
the country. 


Victimisation 

George Fernandes had built the 
union, as also the other unions 
affiliated: to the Hind Mazdoor 
“Panchayat, into a powerful organ 
of organised labour. His arrest under 
the D.I.R. boomeranged on the Go- 


A New Chapter 


vernment. For whose defence was 
George Fernandes jailed ? What faith 
could the workers have in the pro- 
nouncements of the Government or 
its defence efforts if thcse meant sup- 
pression of trade union rights end 
gross misuse of emergency powers? 


Workers can no longer be hood- 
winked by the cry of emergency. 
While profiteers, black marketeers 
and big büsiness are free to indulge 
in their loot, who is victimised under 
the Defence of India Rules? George 
Fernandes and other trade union 
leaders were deliberately put behind 
the bars by the Maharashtra Govern- 
ment io destroy genuine labour 
unions; especially the socialist-led 
ones, and bolster INTUC unions 
in their place. 

One of the State Ministers, who 
till recently was an INTUC boss, 
wanted to see that the liold of 
George Fetnandes on the trade union 
movement in Bombay was broken. 
A section of Coniinunist leadersnip 
also played a dubious role, thanks 
to the leadership of Dange and his 
pro-Nehru crowd. Dange was all tlie 
time busy trying to persuade Socialist 
leaders to postpone the strike. It 
was only when the Bombay working 
class made it clear in unmistakcble 
terms that it would fight for its rights 
to a man irrespective of Communist 
or Congress leaders, that Dange 
reluctantly supported the call for 
“Bombay Bandh” one-day general 
strike. 

Sri Madhu Limaye .and other 
leaders had always pleaded for ne- 
gotiations. Even after the strike had 


begun, they wantéd negotiations. 
But the pigheadedness of the Maha- 
rashtra Government and the anti- 
working class and mischievous role 
of the Congress Party in Bombay 
Corporation prevented a recourse to 
negotiations. Only a show of strength 
and unity of the labour could make 
the Government see reason. 


No Adventurism 


The State Governinent, defeated 
by the massive démonstration of 
workers unity and readiness to 
action, has been acting like an àngry 
clild, ready to cut its own nose to 
spite the workers. The attempt to 
break the unions and bolster the 
INTUC unions has ended in an 
ignoble failure. A shameless üse of 
the D.LR. and repressive measüres 
has not had the effect the Government 
had hoped for. The prompt with- 
drawal of strike by the unior leaders 
on an assurance by Sri Chavan has 
given the lie to the propaganda that 
the Socialists were making it a political 
strike and thus indulging in ultra- 
leftist adveriturism: . 

The strike has demonstrated the 
strength of organised working class 
afid exposed the Congress Party's 
ahd the Governiment's utter disregard 
of the inconvenience caused to the 
public and of the loss incurred by 
the country. It was the Government 
and hot the workers that wanted to 
prolong the strike. The objective was 
to see the strike suppressed and tlie 
INTUC foisted on the workers. Some 
erstwhile friends of thé working clàss 
would have liked the Socialist 
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leaders to play into the hands of 
the Government and the INTUC by 
prolonging the strike, while they 
themselves would sit on the fence 
and do nothing to bring out the work- 
ing class in support of the municipal 
workers unless the workers themselves 
made it impossible for them.  . 
The behaviour of the Chief Minis- 
ter and the Home Minister when Sri 
Raj Narain and union leaders met 
them was, to say the least, reprehen- 
sible and showed only their callous 
disregard in the wake of an explosive 
situation which, but for the good 
sense of the Socialist leaders of the 
union, might have developed into an 
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Те politically motivated obduracy 

of three men in authority helped 
make a mess of essentially an in- 
dustrial dispute which the Bombay 
civic muddle began as. The three 
men in order of the role they played 
in the whole affair are : the Chief 
Minister, Sri М. 5. Kannamwar ; 
the Home Minister, Sri P. K. Sawant 


and the Municipal Commissioner, ' 


Sri S. E. Sukhtankar. 


Pulling strings behind the curtain, 
through the Congress majority in 
the Corporation, was the BPCC 
Chief, Sri Bhanushankar Yagnik. The 
odd man out in this drama of a mis- 
calculated political tragedy was the 
State's Labour Minister, Sri M. G. 
Mane—who anyway could not have 
bettered the record of his senior 
colleagues in the Cabinet. 

How these dramatis personae 
came to play the key roles they did 
in this sordid drama is a study in 
political behaviour, cramped by se- 
verely limited perspectives. 

The strike and the earlier agitation 
conducted by the Municipal Mazdoor 
Sangh, to put it in its proper historical 
perspective, was a legacy of the Cha- 
van era in Maharashtra's politics. 
Since the men in Bombay's Sachiva- 
laya lacked the finesse and tact of 
Sri Chavan, they had to fall back 
on the only weapon that gave them 
a semblance of ‘might—obduracy. 

Socialist influence on Bombay’s 


unpredictable conflagration. That 
there were no cases: of violence in 
a strike of this magnitude speaks 
highly of the organisation. 


More to Come 

The strike has opened a new 
chapter for the period smce Emer- 
gency. Such an organised action by 
Bombay's labour is unparalleled and 
will be a forerunner of such working 
class actions elsewhere. The Govern- 
ment would do well to see that justice 
was done to the workers and such 
situations were avoided. 

If the good sense shown by the 
labour leadership is allowed to snap 


by the bungling of the Maharashtra 
Government, it is the Government 
that will have to bear the blame for 
what might follow. It will be sadly 
mistaken if it thinks that the workers 
can be browbeaten by  repressive 
measures. The working class is well 
organised and can hit back with re- 
doubled strengtlhi—and next time 


‘it will not be the Bombay workeps ee" 


alone. The country's working class 
will unite to a man for action to undo 
the misery brought upon it by heavy 
taxes, compulsory deposits and ever 
rising prices and diminishing income 
based on eternally-wrong statistics 
of the Government. 


Critical Appraisal 


labour was a creation of Sri Y. B. 
Chavan, when he was Chief Minister. 
To Chavan, the Communists were 
anathema. To root them out of effec- 
tive leadership among labour in 
Bombay, he gave full reins to Sri 
George Fernandes—dashing and re- 
resourceful, with expansive. political 
ambitions. 

Fernandes was genuinely anti- 
Communist and that was his greatest 
recommendation to Chavan. Since 
the realist in Chavan realised early 
that neither the INTUC nor the 
HMS could ever hope to become 
Jabour’s champions in Bombay— 
despite prolonged and sustained 5р- 
oon-feeding by Congress роуегп- 
ments—he decided upon his own 
strategy of wiping Communist in- 
fluence out of Bombay’s labour front. 

Thanks to the steadfast band of 
“shock-troopers” that Fernandes 
built up, and the unseen hand of 
Chavan, the Socialist, enfant terrible 
soon built himself up as the greatest 
anti-Communist force in Bombay. 
Within a span of about five years, 
he took over several trade unions— 
as many as 25—many of them for- 
merly controlled by the Communists. 


Rough-and-ready 

Verbally violént, fiery trade unio- 
nist Fernandes adopted tactics that 
experienced trade unionists would 
never have resorted to. Chavan knew 


Fernandes' drawbacks well, but his 
rough-and-ready methods of taking 
over rival organisations made him 


' useful for the time being and Sri 


Chavan made full use of these. Even 
though he disapproved of his methods, 
Chavan realised the political value of 
George Fernandes. 

Came the stage when Fernandes ' 
had outgrown his shoes. He emerged 
on the National Executive of the 
Socialist Party, was proudly owned 
by Dr. Ram Manohar Lohia as the 
one true Socialist in the country who 
could teach anyone a lesson or two 
in trade union organisation. Fernan- 
des even took a hand in last year's 
infructuous P.S.P.-Socialist merger 
talks. 


With Sri Chavan in Delhi as 
Defence Minister, his successor in 
Bombay, Sri Kannamwar, had di- 
fferent ideas. He sent Fernandes?to 
prison in April under the D.LR., 
when Fernandes showed the mailed 
fist, demanding a fare increase for 
Bombay's taximen. 

From prison, Fernandes continued 
to'cast his shadow over Bombay's 
labour. His unions began agitating 
for his release. His colleague and 
able negotiator, Sri Madhu Limaye, 
a far more experienced politician but 
less flamboyant, took over the leader- 
ship of most of the unions controlled 
by Fernandes. Limaye, unconsciously 
perhaps, soon began adopting some 
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of the political postures of Fernandes. 
But it stands to his credit and politi- 
cal wisdom that he kept violence, 
intimidation and political snarl- 
ing of Fernandes out of the entire 
agitation, right up to his arrest on 
August 16, under the D.ILR. 


It again stands to the credit of: 


Limaye that right till the strike 
“рвал he had harped on two points : 
(1) that the demand for a 25 per cent 
increase in dearness allowance was 
negotiable, and (2) that a tripartite 
conference of the State Labour and 
Home Ministers, the civic authorities 
and the union representatives be held 

‘to thrash out the demands. 
Kannamwar and Sawant refused 


to go into the issue, stating that it 
primarily concerned the municipal 
Corporation and that it was for the 
municipality to decide if the demand 
was justified. Warning the'civic work- 
ers to desist from going on strike, 
the Chief Minister with a theatrical 
flourish said he would go out, broom 
in hand, to clean the streets of Bom- 
bay if the strike materialised. 
The Municipal Commissioner, Su- 
khtankar, for long State Labour 
Commissioner, refused even to meet 
the union representatives, leavmg 
all discussions and negotiations to 
underlings in the Corporation. Bra- 
zen-facedly he declared that it was 
for the union to justify its demand 
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for an increase in D.A. and that, 
according to official statistics, there 
had been no increase in the cost of 
living to warrant such a rise. 

Even Sri N. V. Gadgil, former 
Governor of Punjab, was constrained 
to remark in Bombay a few days 
later that the trading community had 
amassed huge fortunes, to the extent 
of Rs. 1,300 crores, by rigging prices 
since April 1962 and to the extent 
of Rs. 800 crores since the last 
budget proposals (in March 1963). 
The -Times of India, by no means 
Left, in a survey by its News Service, 
estimated a rise in the cost of living 
by 15 to 40 per cent in the last year. 

When the strike became a reality, 
Sri Kannamwar and Sri Sawant took 
it as a challenge to their very 
existence. They invoked the D.I.R.— 
which Sri S. K. Patil had, a few days 
earlier, promised would be used 
against black-marketeers .and pro- 
fiteers—against the 30,000 peaceful 
workers on strike. Bombay's labour, 
which had amply demonstrated its 
patriotism and loyalty in the early 
days of the Emergency was termed 
unpatriotic and disloyal in the very 
name of the Emergency. 


Once the strike began, all talk 
of negotiations ceased for the bureau- 
crats at Sachivalaya and the Corpora- 
tion Hall. They laid great store by 
the theory that the workers would 
¿oon wear themselves out and that 
the union would crumble and with 
it the Socialist prestige and strength. 

Smug in this belief, they did not 
even care to sift and study the work- 
ers’ demand. They declared that the 
demand, if implemented, would ruin 
the Corporation, even as the union 
continued to assert that the 25 per 
cent increase in D.A. would involve 
only an additional burden of Rs. 1 
crore and that even this was nego- 
tiable. 

To accelerate the process of the 
workers wearing themselves out, the 
Government declared the strike ille- 
gal, threatened the workers with 
punishment up to three years' in 
jail, let loose an inordinate show of 
might and indulged in indiscriminate 
arrests of even genuine trade unionists 
who could not be accused of political 
ambitions. 

The asinine obduracy of the Go- 
vernment helped widen the scope of 
the strike, laying it open to the charge 
that it was primarily responsible for 
converting an industrial dispute into 
a major political issue. 
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1 HAVE dabbled a‘bit in trade union- 


ism ; nothing remarkable, but 
there it is for what it is worth. I 
mention it only to indicate my possi- 
ble sympathies. 

Apart from that, as a reporter, 
1 have known strikes fairly closely. 
The first token strike of any size 
I covered was way back in 1938. 
The very day, November 7—the 
day of the 'October' revolution—is 
indicative of Communist sponsor- 
ship. But others like the late Dr. 
B. R. Ambedkar were backing it. 
It was to protest against the Bombay 
Industrial Relations Act. 

The first big economic strike I 
covered was the 1950 strike of textile 
workers for Dearness {Allowance to 
compensate for increased cost of 
living. The Bombay Working Class 
Cost of Living Index had moved by 
17 or 18 points. A tribunal had 
awarded an 11 per cent Dearness 
Allowance. 

That was just the beginning. 
Since then the cost of living has 
kept going up and up, and the Index 
has moved to dizzy heights. But at 
that time the Communists had not 
proclaimed that “Imperialism has 
become a prisoner in the People’s 
Camp.” The “transformation of June 
22” had not occurred ; “The People’s 


. War" had not arrived to inhibit in- 
a dustrial action. The fight was tough 


"and long. 
In my still youthful enthusiasm, 


-I used to go around every morning 


on a hired bicycle and understood 
workers 
felt. All that I have seen of strikes 
since has confirmed the impressions 
that I then formed. The workers 
are not enthusiastic about strikes. 
They strike only when they are 
driven to despair. They strike 
only when there is no other way of 
safeguarding  tbeir rights. 

They may not be keen students 
of the history of strikes; they 
understand very well that the strike 
is a fragile and brittle weapon. No 
economic strike has ever ended in 
complete victory. Even when there 
are gains, they do not offset the 
losses. It is not as if trade unions 
in India have vast funds. There is 
no strike pay. 

Everybody knows that the emp- 


loyers have more staying power, 
that the state is more often behind 
them than the workers, that their 
ability to control the means of in- 
formation and propaganda is frigh- 
tening. The workers’ case hardly 
ever gets put across to the public. 
Knowing all this my sympathies 
have always been with the workers. 

But I have to say that the 10-day 
strike of Bombay’s municipal_work- 
ers ending August 21, has left me 
in an uncertain state of mind. This 
is the fourth time they have struck 
work in six years. They succeeded 


.on earlier occasions principally be- 


cause of the caste system, which 
prevents people from other than 
certain specific castes, doing con- 
servancy work. The men who 
sweep Bombay's streets, clear the 
garbage, and clean the sewers are 
all Mahars, Bhangis or Chamars. 
It is their absence that matters, not 
that of the clerks and others. It is 
also because of this wretched caste 
system that the people of other castes 
have not been moved to improve or 
modernise the methods of keeping 
the city clean. 

The municipality is not like a 
producer industry. Its income is 
not derived from profits but from 
taxes. An increase of Rs. one 
crore in the workers’ wage bill 
could only be brought about by in- 
creased taxation. As the general 
tax on property is the principal 
avenue open to the Corporation, 
this would have resulted in increase 
in rents and a possible agitation from 
tenants. 

The State Government was in an 
obvious quandary. If they did not 
stand by the Corporation in resist- 
ing the demands of the workers, 
there would soon be a demand from 
the Corporation for higher grants or 
for allocation’ of taxation sources. 
For a long time the Corporation has 
been making a claim for at least a 
share in the Entertainment Tax. 
This is probably the reason why the 
State Government was embarrassed 
by the sympathy expressed by lea- 
ders in Delhi. 

Responsible trade union leaders 
should have been aware of all these 
facts. But apparently the Union's 
earlier successes made them comp- 


: bitterness. 


lacent. This time they did not 
have {the leadership of Sri George 
Fernandes.‘Sri Fernandes{is young, 
vigorous and pugnacious. : But he 
has also some young engaging 
personal qualities, can deploy con- 
siderable charm, is resilient and 
obviously knows when to withdraw. 


He agreed to have the last В.Е.5.Т.. 


strike referred to the adjudication G? 
(now Justice) Mr. H.R. Gokhale, 
with profitable results. By contrast, 
Sri Madhu Limaye seems to be en- 
dowed with a more narrow and 
compact personality—all pugnacity 
and little prudence. 

Sri Fernandes and his comrades 
in some Bombay unions enjoy sym- 
pathy and support from unexpected 
quarters, in their capacity as “поп- 
Communist” trade unionists. The 
touching concern shown by the 
Swatantra Party is not just a matter 
of political exploitation of anti- 
Congress feeling. It is, in part, а 
fruit of the anti-communist obses- 
sion. Any stick is good enough to 
beat them with. 

The late М.М. Joshi, the “Bhish- 
macharya” of Bombay labour lea- 
ders, used to advise prospective 
organisers of strikes that they must 
plan their retreat in advance. Even 
when partly successful, a strike calls 
for follow-up action. Ifitis a failure, 
the problem is more difficult. To 
retreat and stay whole, without 
breaking up, is no joke. Defeat 
often leads to disruption. 

This is a point to which the lea- 
ders of the Bombay strike seem to 
have given little attention. The 
Chairman of the Socialist Party may 
be very militant. АП members of 
that party seem to make a speciality 
of militancy. But it is an attitude 
that does not befit a peace-maker. 
Not only did Sri Raj Narayan Singh 
quarrel with the Ministers, but he 
even quarrelled with reporters, be- 
cause they spoke to him in English! 
Even Dr. Lohia, as the head Lama 
of the “Boycott British Language” 
sect had deigned, when in Bombay, to 
permit questions in English and some- 
times answered them in English too. 

All this would show that the 
strike was ill-conceived, ill-planned 
and ill-directed. Unless Sri Y.B. 
Chavan and his colleagues in the top 
Congress leadership can persuade 
the local big-wigs to adopt a magna- 
nimous attitude, this strike is bound 
to leave a long trail of hardship and 
—G.N. ACHARYA 
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LETTER FROM PAKISTAN 





Diversion from Discontent 


A TWO-PRONGED attack against 

civil liberties and democratic rights 
isin progress in Pakistan today. The 
operations are proceeding under cover 
of a fierce barrage of propaganda 
against U.S. and Soviet military aid 
to India, which, it is made out, cons- 
titutes a serious threat not only to 
Pakistan but to the whole of South- 
East Asia. 

The prologue to the drama was 
the publication of a series of articles 
in Morning News which is pub- 
lished simultaneously from Dacca 
and Karachi. The writer of the series, 
which was obviously inspired, came 
out with a vicious attack on the 
movement in East Pakistan. Obvious- 
ly believing in the old adage “Give 
a dog a bad name and hang him", 
had dubbed East Pakistanis 
Morning News “Indian agents, smu- 
gglers and saboteurs”. In the voca- 
bulary of Pakistan at present ‘no 
indictment can damn a person so 
much as the term “Indian agent”. 


Boomerang 

But the whole plan boomeranged 
on its authors because the sponta- 
neous movement in protest that de- 
veloped mainly in the East Wing 
but to some extent also among the 
students and intelligentsia of the West 
Wing very nearly put Morning 
News out of circulation. A vigorous 
campaign to boycott the paper was 
initiated in East Pakistan, and for 
weeks the paper could only be dis- 
tributed under heavy police guard. 

A significant feature of the pro- 
test movement was the role played 
by the Press in East Pakistan. 
All other papers, the Bengali dailies 
as well as the English papers like 


Pakistan Observer, hit back at 
Morning News. They characterised 
Morning | News articles as “a 


game to ruin the democratic move- 
ment by taking recourse to the con- 
venient method of labelling East 
Pakistanis as Indian agents’ and, 
by. suggesting that behind the de- 
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mand for economic parity between 
the two wings “the hands of Indian 
espionage agents" were at work. 

It was probably this spirited stand 
of the press in East Pakistan that 
first set the Government thinking in 
terms of imposing further restrictions 
on the press. Not that the press in 
the West Wing was a completely 
suppliant tool in the hands of the 
Government. The tone of all papers 
in Pakistan, with the exception of a 
few booilickers of the Government 
like Morning News, is becoming 
increasingly critical. The newspapers 
having felt the pulse of the people 
have realised that toadying to the 
Government will not do if they are 
to increase their. circulation. 


Headache 


The press is proving to be the 
biggest headache of the Government. 
Under the Martial Law the press 
was perforce just a mouthpiece of 
Government propaganda, but with 
the withdrawal of Martial Law and 
the introduction of limited constitu- 
tional reforms, the press started co- 
ming into its own. As was only to be 
expected, it was the press in East 
Pakistan that first began to assert 
its independence. The Government, 
unwilling at that stage to take legal 
action when Ayub had just begun 
to talk in terms of restoring full 
democracy, decided to hit back by 
withdrawing Government advertising. 
But stoppage of Government ad- 
vertising only resulted in greater 
circulation and the press in East 
Pakistan stuck to its guns. 

Gradually the West Pakistani 
papers also started asserting their 
independence. The change in the 
political system and the coming into 
being of the National and Provincial 
Assemblies despite the limited fran- 
chise also changed the political at- 
mosphere. The opposition began <o 
use the legislatures as forums for 
exposing the Government. A series of 
sensational disclosures about the Go- 


vernment’s misdeeds began to shake 
the ground under the feet of the ruling 
party. The newspapers naturally prin- 
ted the speeches of the Opposition 
members which were in any case 
more forceful and lively. The entire 
press reflected this changed atmos- 
phere until a stage was.reached when 
the very word newspaper was enough 
to throw the rulers into a fit. 


Curbs Pianned 


Despite the fact that the legal 
system of the country contains nu- 
merous laws which can be used to 
control the press, including a 
consolidated law introduced by the 
Martial Law Regime—the Press and 
Publications Ordinance, : 1960—the 
Government began to think in terms 
of introducing fresh curbs. 

The first indication of Govern- 
ment thinking in this regard came 
when the Chief Organiser of the 
Conventionist Muslim League, Cha- 
udhry Khaliquzzaman, stated at a 
party meeting that the time had come 
to impose restrictions on the press 


in view of the fact that it had become ., 


"hostile" and was behaving in а. 
“irresponsible manner". A 

This news only served to infuriate- 
the press further. The Opposition | 
in a number of adjournment motions 
sought to pin down the Government ` 
about its real intentions. But the 
Government came out with evasive 
replies confirming the suspicions of 
the people. Unwilling to face the 
Assembly on this issue, it is generally 
believed, the Government 18 
contemplating the promulgation of an 
Ordinance which, now that the Asse- 
mbly has been prorogued, may come 
any day. 

The law, it is believed, will con- 
tain provisions under which the 
Government will be able to screen 
the present press corps in the country 
and weed out elements which are 
"hostile"? to it. The Govern- 
ment will also assume powers 
to issue licences for operating journa- 
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lists and to withhold these where 
they feel it is necessary to do so 
“in the public interest". The licences 
will be renewable periodically and the 
authority issuing them may withhold 
them without assigning any reason. 

In the present atmosphere in the 
country it does not seem likely that 
the people will submit easily to any 
such move. Already the entire press 
and all political parties in the country 
have started a vigorous campaign 
against the proposed legislation. 

Journalists in West Pakistan have 
held a token strike to protest against 
the move. The press gallery in the 
National Assembly was conspicuously 
empty when the Ministers were 
speaking a few days ago. In East 
Pakistan, besides observing a token 
strike, journalists of Dacca also 
brought out a silent procession and 
sent a deputation'to meet the Pro- 
vincial Governor who agreed to con- 
vey to the President the resentment of 
the journalists. 

The Pakistan Council of News- 
paper Editors has also decided to 
hold a convention of newspapers and 
has warned the Government that if 
it imposes any unwarranted curbs, 
“the press will be left with no alter- 
atives but to resist such action in 
every possible manner". 


. Franchise Farce 


While the offensive бейе the 


` press has met with fierce resistance 


that has already blunted the sharpness 
of the thrust, the Government’s bid 
‘a sabotage the introduction of adult 

inchise has evoked no less resent- 
. nt. 

‘ The Franchise Commission set up 
y the Government submitted its 
eport six months ago. The five-man 
commission was unanimous on al- 


: most all points. But the recommenda- 


tions of the Commission were with- 
held from the country despite the 
insistent demand of the press and the 
people for its publication. Even during 
the recent session of the National 
Assembly they were not placed in 
the hands of the members. Suddenly, 
on the last day, a few minutes before 
the close of the session, the Minister 
of Law rosé to make an announce- 
ment: “І now present the Report of 
the Franchise Commission", he said. 
Dramatically the staff of the Assembly 
moved into the House and began 
distributing the report. 

The next move was even more 


interesting. To ensure that the pre-. 


sent session ef the Assembly did not 
reach any decision on the recomm- 
endations of the Franchise Commi- 
Ssion, an order from the President 
was delivered to the Speaker almost 
simultaneously. The order prorogued 
the Assembly with immediate effect. 
The game was diabolic but crude. 
The opposition was naturally furious, 
and in one of the most uproarious 
scenes the National Assembly of 
Pakistan has witnessed, the report 
was picked up by the members and 
flung across the floor. The Deputy 
Leader of the Opposition shouted 
that a decision should be reached 
“here and now" if the Government 
agreed to accept the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission as the Oppo- 
sition was prepared to accept them 
in toto. But the Law Minister insisted 
that the matter be referred again to a 
select committee. - By further post- 
poning a decision on this issue until 
it is too late to introduce adult fran- 
chise in time for the 1965 elections, 
the Government is trying to force 
either an indefinite postponement of 
the elections or their taking place 
on the basis of the existing system. 


Second Thoughts 


The Leader of the Opposition has 
in a talk to pressmen let out the in- 
side story behind the Government 
move. It appears that the Govern- 
ment had earlier decided to accept 
the Franchise Commission Report 
with only one modification, namely, 
that the President would continue to 
be elected indirectly by the Basic 
Democrats. The elections to the 
Assemblies would be direct and 
through adult franchise. But members 
of the Conventionist Muslim League, 
ruling party, аге believed to 
have warned the President that if 
direct elections on the basis of adult 
franchise were accepted, the pre- 
sent majority of the ruling party was 
bound to disappear. This led to 
second thoughts. The Government 
therefore sat over the report for 
months trying to find a way out and 
then devised this plan of procrasti- 
nation. 

Again, this move of the Govern- 
ment is only likely to result in the 
further isolation of the ruling party. 
The movement for democratisation 
of the Constitution is growing apace 
and the ruling party will be hard 
put to it to resist the demand for 
adult franchise. The entire press has 
already demanded acceptance of the 


Report of the Franchise Commission. 
In the face of this united demand 
the next move of the Government is 
being awaited with interest. 
Meanwhile, the struggle initiated 
by East Pakistan's veteran leader, 
Maulana Bhasani, for the release 
of Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan and 
other political prisoners numbering 


about 400 scattered in different ја, ~ 


in Pakistan is gathering momentum. 
Maulana Bhasani, who is currently 
touring West Pakistan, has succeeded 
in securing an interview with the ail- 
ing leader in hospital in Multan. 
After the interview he has described 
how the Pathan leader was kept 
“contrary to all canons of civilised 
administration" continuously in soli- 
tary confinement and how his life 
was made miserable by various de- 
vices while he was in Hyderabad 
Jail. The news of the inhuman treat- 
ment meted out to one of the most 
respected figures in Pakistan today 
has placed the Government in an 
awkward position. It is possible that 
the Government may, in response to 
popular pressure, be forced to re- 
lease him if not immediately in any 
case well before the next general 
elections. 


Hysteria 


The ruling party, finding itself 
in an unenviable position, is stepping 
up its campaign against arms aid to 
India. A peculiar combination of 
blackmail and entreaties is being 
used to put pressure on the USA 
to stop aid to India. A campaign 
against the Soviet Union for its 
aid to India has also started. Fan- 
tastic stories of the imminent threat 
not only to Pakistan but to the whole 
of Asia from the rapidly developing 
military strength of India are being 
circulated. 

A war hysteria is being worked up. 
The decision to give military train- 
ing to the nine Jakh Ansars in the 
country as a sort of auxiliary military 
force has been taken. Compulsory 
military training in schools and 
colleges has been introduced, and 
there is talk of giving training in 
guerilla warfare to large numbers. 

The idea of guerilla warfare has 
probably been suggested by Pakistan's 
new-found ally, China, with whom 
Pakistan has perhaps already en- 
tered into some sort of understanding 
about joint military action against 
India when the situation warrants 
it. 


Rahmatullah Khan 


With all the rumblings against 
the Test Ban Treaty, reinforced 
by the setting up of urderground tests 
in the USA, the open and defiant 
opposition to the Test Ban has come 
officially from only two States, 
namely, China and France. Though 
they represent numerically a pitiful 
minority, their potentiality for sub- 
verting international co-operation 
can hardly be underestimated. 
Nevertheless, a vigorous search 
for possible areas of understanding 
between Moscow and Washington 
with the avowed purpose of lessening 
the ‘cold war blizzard, is under way. 
The further move towards a detente— 
or to use President Kennedy’s simile, 
the second step in the thousand-mile 
road to peace—was strongly can- 
vassed as a No-War Pact between 
the Nato and, its Eastern counter- 
part, the Warsaw Pact powers. 


Trial Baloons 


Several other trial baloons are 
being let loose, such as ап agree- 
ment, as suggested recently by Mr. 
Khrushchev, for placing observers 
-at important industrial, railway 
and key points from which military 
build-up can be observed, to avert 
a surprise attack. Also, there is the 
U Thant proposal to create nuclear- 
free zones in Africa, Asia and Latin 
America. 

But the most interesting proposal 
came from Radio Peking on August 
2, to the effect that all countries of 
the world should renounce nuclear 
weapons ‘completely, thoroughly, 
totally and resolutely’, and that, in 
order to carry out this renunciation, 
they should ‘step by step’, dismantle 
all bases on foreign soil, establish 
nuclear-free zones effectively covering 
the whole world and agree to these 
measures at a conference of the heads 
of the governments of all the coun- 
tries of the world. Bertrand Russell, 
in his letter to New Statesman, 
August 16, has expressed a fervent 
hope that this proposal would be 


an 


Co-operation in Outer 


treated seriously. 

If only one deliberates for a mo- 
ment one will find that the present 
wind of rapprochement has been the 
result of two factors: one, the 
realization of the incredible costs of 
the arms race coupled with the rea- 
lization that no break-through is 
possible in the production technique 
of more destructive weaponry; two, 
the icalization that national security 
of contracting 'States will not be 
prejudiced in limited pacts on the 
road to disarmament. 

Costs and security then are the 
criteria that determine the’ super- 
Powers' attitude to international co- 
operation. Disarmament is the 
ideal solution. But the ideal is too 
utopian to attract practical minds. 
As: somebody pointed. out if men 
are disarmed of their modern 
weapons they would fight with clubs 
and finger nails. 

Moreover, disarmament cannot 
precede international understanding. 


It is- the latter that precedes the for- . 


er.. 

Judged by these standards all 
the proposals mooted above, namely, 
the No-War Pact, the nuclear-free 
топеѕ,. key observation posts and 
total disarmament are perhaps yet 
too utopian and may be found to be 
difficult to reconcile with the 
traditional concept’ of national se- 
curity, though it must be conceded 
that they seem promising insofar as 
they hold out the prospect of the 
reduction of costs in national ex- 
chequers. Again, the right approach 
should be a step by step progress in 
the thousand-mile road and not a 
leap forward. The Chinese pro- 
posal is, in substance, an impractic- 
able great leap forward in the solu- 
tion of international · problems. 


Outer Space Opening 

The next step, it seems, should be 
taken in the direction of the outer 
space. Sir Bernard Lovell; Direc- 
tor of Britain’s Jordell Bank Obser- 


Space 


vatory, has made recently a signi- 
ficant statement that the Soviet Union 
has abandoned the race to the moon. 
The news, apart from its unimpea- 
chable source, appears io tally with 
similar indications on the other side 
of the hedge. The astronomical 
budget of the U.S. National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration of 400 
million dollars was reported to have 
been reduced by Congress by 
eight per cent. Opinions were voiced 
in the U.S. Senate that rather than 
venture with human lives at prohi- 
bitive costs for the sake of “а fistful 
of lunar dust” they would do well to 
land softly a handful of instruments 
to analyse it. 

The results achievec- have been 
so discouraging that second thoughts 
are being given on both the sides on 
the advisability of continuing the 
space race. All that has been achiev- 
ed at such costs are a few photo- 
graphs of the other side of the moon, 
a mass of data that interests the 
pure theoreticians alone—but un- 
related to human understanding— 
and a thrust of man into about 1965 
miles of the space, the space mea- 
sured by light-years. 

This, of course, is nct a reflection 
on the achievement of the astronauts 
but a wail that their talents have 
been invested in a fruitless mission of 
state-glorification. 


Chaos in Law 


. Another factor which impels one 
towards this direction is the utter 
state of chaos in which the legal 
status of the outer space is. There 
is no law that governs issues like the 
rescue of astronauts апа space vehic- 
les making emergency landings and 
the liability for space vehicle acci- 
dents. There is no law which deli- 
mits the air'space of the territorial 
states. 

The result has been, as Prof. 
Leon Lipson of Yale pointed out, 


that Francis Gary Powers, the Ameri- - 


(Continued on page 22) 
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Individual’s 


A PHILOSOPHY OF MAN By ADAM SCHAFF : 


WISHART, pp. 139; 15 sh. mett. 


ДРАМ Sachaff, Professor of Philo- 

sophy at the University of War- 
saw and a member of the Central 
Committee of Polish Working Peo- 
ple’s Party, in this collection of essays, 
discusses man as the legitimate sub- 
ject and object of philosophy and 
suggests the range and possible 
directions of such philosophy. The 
essays owe their origin to the political 
and moral shocks of 1955-57 in 
Poland, which turned the younger 
intellectuals towards Existentialism 
for a solution of the problems of the 
individual. “То oppose this tendency 
became for Marxists...... not only 


а theoretical but a practical nece- 


Ssity.." 

The practical, political interests 
of Marxism have long "tended to 
push aside questions connected with 
the individual and his specific pro- 
blems to future consideration." At 
the time of laying the foundations 
of socialist society in Poland, there 
was “not only a widespread crisis 
of values and a feeling of the insecurity 
of one's fate and of the senselessness 
of conscious activity " but also “a 
moral crisis? emanating from the dis- 
closure of mistakes and distortion 
by the international Communist mo- 
vement. Naturally, Existentialism, 
with its partial acceptance of Marxism 
and its concern about the individual, 
had a “mass appeal” in many Euro- 
pean countries, including Poland. 

Existentialism, from Kierkegaard 
to Sartre, is based on the concept 
of the individual as an isolated sover- 
eign being, absolutely free to make 
decisions but defenceless and tragic 
in his helpless struggle against mali- 
cious fate. This conception of the 
individual is unreal and abstract be- 
cause the individual is born into a 
society by no choice of his, and his 
freedom to choose is determined by 
the ideas and culture of his society 
while his choices are limited by the 
prevailing social conditions. The indi- 
vidual is “lonely” and is “condemned 
to choose” only insofar as he must 
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make the choice himself since no 
one can make it for him. Otherwise, 
he remains conditioned by systems 
of values and personal patterns which 
are social in nature and his reasoning 
also is socially conditioned. Man’s 
activity is limited by the social pro- 
cesses of which he is a part. In this 
sense he has no absolute freedom 
which therefore, is a mere specul- 
ative fantasy. By rejecting such Exist- 
entialist fantasies about freedom 
and the isolated individual, Marxism 
does not give up man, nor his free- 
dom, nor “questions of personal 
responsibility for his actions, in- 
cluding political action in situations 
involving conflicts between opposing 
moral standards” and “questions 
also of the individual’s place and role 
in the world, which may be expressed. 
loosely as the meaning of life.” 

Even though Marx had dealt 
with “alienation” in his early writings, 
problems relating’ to the individual 
“were not only neglected in the further 
development of Marxism but came 
to be regarded by some Marxists 
as alien and hostile because oppo- 
nents had magnified them from a 
false idealist standpoint....in this 
way the Marxist played into the 
hands of those others, especially the 
existentialists. The consequence.... 
is to eliminate the problems from 
one’s own theoretical equipment and 
to close the door on one’s own deve- 
lopment.” Under these conditions, 
“the further development of a philo- 
sophy of man has today become a 
burning necessity for Marxism.” 
The central theme of this philosophy 
is “the definition of the essence of 
the individual’s role in his relations 
with the external world, and the 
social obligations and moral responsi- 
bilities.” 

Marxist theory provides the the- 
oretical basis for such a philosophy, 
for it is based on the view that the 
aim of human life is to secure the 
maximum happiness for the broadest 
masses of the people and that only 


within the compass of this aim can 
personal happiness be realised. The 
essence of Marxism, therefore, is so- 
cialist humanism—‘‘a variety: of 
‘social hedonism”. Socialist humanism 
and its precepts for behaviour flow 
from : “(4) the specific understanding 
of the individual as a social pro- 
duct—as a product of “the totality 
of social relations” ; (2) the specific , 
understanding of the relation of the 
individual to society on the basis of 
the historical materialist conception 
of social development ; (3) the re- 
cognition that ideals can be realised 
only under given social conditions, 
without which recognition they de- 
generate into utopias.” 


Socialist humanism is the reverse 
of abstract or moralistic humanism, 
owing to its concrete and militant 
nature. It is concerned with men in 
their actual social and historical con- 
ditions, and with the actual needs and 
possibilities of development arising 
from those conditions. Its aim is the 
development of the individual and the 
creation of the best possible condi- 
tions for his happiness. It not only 
declares this aim but fights for it. 
In the concrete conditions of modern 
society, socialist humanism fights the 
exploiters and oppressors of the 
people. The goal of socialist human- 
ism is the all-sided development 
of the individual and therefore his 
freedom. But so long as there are 
enemies of freedom, it will be nece- 
ssary to limit their freedom. Similarly, 
socialist humanism, in order to attain 
real democracy, has to exercise dic- 
tatorship against the enemies of 
democracy. In the course of this 
entire process, which is by no means 
short, there may be mistakes, false 
starts, abuses, disappointments and 
resentment. To see the world in 
comparison with ideal patterns and 
to fail to understand the dynamics 
of real life would lead to disappoint- 
ment with real life. On the other hand, 
to be engrossed in daily trifles and 
to forget the goal of socialist hu- 
manism leads to narrow practicalism 
and to taking a fancy to easy ways of 
conducting oneself. The goal and 
perspective must be kept always in 
view in order to avoid abuses, dis- 
appointment and narrow practicalism, 
to avoid positions of dogmiatism and 
revisionism, of Existentialism and 
mere Pragmatism. All this and much 
more constitutes the philosophy of 
man, as Prof. Schaff has tried to show. 

J. Rama RAo 
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FOOD : SHADOW BOXING...(Continued from page 13) — 


funds pumped into that country 
through piracy and colonial loot. 
In Germany, the Government built 
high tariff walls, and, through studied 
legal enactments, forced junkers to 
become entrepreneurs. In the process, 
the peasantry was pauperised and re- 
duced to the position of wage earners 


: or landless tenants. 


In the U.S., the peasantry es- 
caped “liquidation” because of vast 
waste but culturable land which was 
readily available within its own terri- 
tory. Maurice Dobb,a prominent 
Marxist economist, has described it 
as “internal imperialism”. But as soon 
as the land thus available for cultiva- 
tion became rare, the peasantry had 
to face a “Шеапа death” struggle. 
Its plight during the Great Depression 
of the ’thirties bears ample testimony 
to it. 

The Soviet Union, though a Socia- 
list country, had to resort to collective 
farming and state trading in food- 
grains to the detriment of immediate 
interests of the peasantry to build 
the present mighty edifice of its in- 
dustrial economy. 

Thus, whether it is capitalistic 
or socialistic society, industrialisa- 
tion can be brought about only by the 
blood, sweat, toil and bones of the 
rural folk. If that is the lesson of 
historical development, one fails to 
understand how it would be different 
in the case of Indian capitalism, which 


. is a “consumptive child". 


Whatsurprises one therefore is not 
much Sri Patil's claim of being the 
guardian of the peasantry as the fai- 
lure of the forward-looking parliame- 


ntarians and academicians ‘to de- 
tect the real aim behind the “Price 
Support Policy” so assiduously ad- 
vocated by both Sri Patil and his 
critic, Sri Nanda. 


Smoke-screen 

It is this failure of the progre- 
ssives to comprehend. the real mean- 
ing of this policy that has helped 
the indigenous businessman and his 
ideologues to confuse the entire 
issue behind a smokescreen of wordy 
warfare between the two ministries 
on the question of control and de- 
control of foodgrains. 

The only way in which the pro- 
gressive parliamentarians and publi- 
cists, whether academecians or not, 
can rid the Indian agriculture from 
the clutches of the Sindbad of the 
rising industrialism is to launch a 
country-wide campaign for the abo- 
lition of the Price Support Policy. 

For, only such a move can en- 
sure a “fair” price to the peasant, 
induce him to improve his primitive 
methods of production and take 
advantage of the growing demand 
and rising prices for . his products. 

Incidentally, this will rectify 
the age-old maldistribution of in- 
come between agricultural and non- 
agricultural sectors. Moreover, 
such an economic policy, if imple- 
mented, will be in the interest of the 
largest majority of the people, namely, 
agriculturists and not in the interest 
of a minority urban community. 

When surfeit of foodgrains has, 
thus, been guaranteed, the Govern- 
ment can take recourse to a stricter 
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control of the retail trade which is 
admittedly parasitic in nature to 
keep down ріісеѕ within permissi- 
ble limits. The formation of consu- 
mer cooperatives can also be encou- 
raged then asta counter to the intransi- 
gent retail trader. 

As a transitory remedy, controls 
may be used to reduce the irksome 
impact of thefcurrent food shortages. 
But merely to Gemand the introduc- 
tion of controls and stop at that would 
be tantamount to shadow boxing. 


CO-OPERATION IN OUTER | 
SPACE 


(Continued from page 20) 


can U-2 pilot, had been made out 
an international villain апа the 
hordes of astronauts—Gagarins and 
Sheppards and who not—also carry- 
ing cameras peeping through the 


portholes of their space vehicles, · 


are international heroes. Who knows 
whether their cameras looked up, 
astronomically, or straight 
navigationally, or inward, clinically, 
or downward, curiously. 


The Committee on the Peaceful. 
Uses of Outer Space appointed by . 


the UN General Assembly has given 
the world recently a mixed bag: of 
hope and despair. “А certain 
rapprochement and clarification of 
ideas" is reported to have taken 
place in regard to the specific issues 
of the rescue of astronauts and space 
vehicles and the liability for accidents. 

What is needed most, however,, 
is an agreement to use the space for 


peaceful purposes only. and thein- : 


stallation of a Cosmic Surveillance 
Authority with powers.;of verifica- 


tion to see that the space,.is -not , 


being exploited for military purposes. 

Again, specific agreements can 
be reached to utilize the: space- in 
joint ventures like the -communi- 
cations sattelites of tlie  Telestar 
type; international sounding rackets, 


launching facilities, exchange ^ of. 


information, education and' 'train- 
ing, and the elimination of poten-' 
tially harmful effects of space :ex- 
periments. ' oy n 

A treaty, on tlie model. of 
the one signed 
Antarctic race, 15 very well within 
the range of agreement. Joint ven- 
tures for the exploitation of the im- 
mense potentialities of outer space 
for scientific and commercial pur- 
poses will not only reduce the un- 
wieldy costs but also create an-exhi- 
larating spirit of co-operation into 
the field of the unknown. 
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-' and _Nehru 


(Continued from page 2) 


Morarji Desai? By evidence I mean 
expressions in action. I do not ‘mean 
gossip that certain journalists might 
overhear in parliamentary corridors 
or ministerial outhouses; nor does 
the -recent ministerial reshuffle 
amount to such a proof in action. 


Even the policies’ advocated in 
speeches by leaders do not constitute 
any evidence. Of course it is true that 
in speeches Morarji Desai is very 
much in favour of private enterprise 
and Nehru a great cham ion of socia- 
lism. But in the absence of any 
evidence in the form of actions, 
why should not one treat this di- 
vergence as indicative of a clever 
high-level decision of the Congress 
leadership to the effect that Morarji 
Desai should speak to business- 
men so as to obtain their money 
should speak to the 
common people so as to get their 
votes? Tt is well-known that the 
same emissary of Nehru speaks in 
one, language in Washington and in 
a diametrically opposite one in Mos- 
cow. Nehru himself is a past master 


‘of the art of ‘addressing public meet- 


ings wherein he makes positive, cons- 
tructive criticism of his own Govern- 
ment. The fact that he is himself criti- 
cal of his own Government is taken 
as an indication that he would run 
things otherwise if he could. But 
what prevents him from running the 


. Government otherwise? Is he not the 


Prime Minister. as well as the undis- 
puted super-leader of the Congress? 


` What obliged him to make the alleged 


Т 


a 


‚ leader. of the. Extreme Right the 


Financé.. Minister of his Cabinet ? 
What obliged him fo eliminate К. D. 
Malaviya-and Krishna Menon? Pre- 
ssure af tlie" Right wing, it will Бе 
said. But why does he yield to pre- 
ssure 2 22 


"Was it Nebru or Morarii Desai 


“who ‘refused’ to. advise the’ Congress 


‘agitators in Kerala to withdraw their 
agitation and. then advised the Pre- 


; sident of India to dismiss the Commu- 


nist Ministry in Kerala? .Again, was 


it Nehru or Morarji Desai who laun- 


ched with ` vigour the co-operatives 
programme in the Nagpur session of 
the Congress and later on quietly 
forgot all about it? Coming back to 
the Gold Control Order, is there any 
evidence that it has been promulgated 
against the resistance of the Left 
wing in the Government? 15 there any 


v evidence that Nehru did not support 


the reactionary taxation measures of ‚ 


the last. Budget? 
On the other hand, is there- any 


- evidence that the Right wing headed 


by Morarji Desai has even challenged 
-the two planks of Nehru’s policy, 
namely, non-alignment and planned 
economic development ? The recent 
interesting episode concerning the 
VOA deal threw revealing light on the 
question. Most of the monopoly 
press came out with sharp protests, 
underlining the fact that unlike what 
certain democrats imagine, non-align- 
.ment is a policy that serves the in- 
terests of most of the biggest capitalists 
of the country and is supported by 
them. Secondly, it is to be. noted, 
it was: Nehru and not Morarji Desai 
who has been responsible for the deal. 
Incidentally, the attempt on the part 
of certain democrats to argue that the 
deal rental an attempt on the 
part of the Right Wing inside the 
Government ^to .sabotage Nehru’s 
policy of non-alignment is too naive 
to carry conviction even with a 
schoolboy. Nehru himself has admi- 
tted that he was kept informed about 
the deal and it would of course be 
unthinkable if he, as the Prime 
Minister and the Minister for External 
Affairs, were not. It may -also be 
mentioned in this connection that 
the responsibility for the weofully 
inadequate performance of our dip- 
lomats abroad, who have in recent 
months been sharply criticised in the 
columns of Mainstream and other 
journals, also lies with, Nehru and 
not with Morarji Desai. This class of 
comfort-loving, superficially wester- 
nised, inefficient and pompous- 
- officers, disliked by ordinary Indians 
and unpopular among the people of 
the foreign countries where they work, 
has been created and nurtured -by no 
other hand than that of Nehru. 


While it is not easy to discover 
any proof of a division between 
the Left апа the Right inside the 
Congress (I shall be genuinely grate- 
ful to.Smt. Kumaramangalam if she 
would correct my understanding by 
producing some proofs), that there 
are political forces in the country 


more to the right of the Congress’ 


is obvious. But it appears to me to be 
extremely perverse logic to say that 
because there is an extreme Right, 
more reactionary than the Congress 
Government in power, one must not 
adopt an antagonistic approach even 
towards the -reactionary--policies of 
thé Government but only that of a 


a 


friendly critic. This policy, it seems 
to me, must necessarily lead to the 
neutralisation of the Left as a force 
and make it a virtual accomplice of 
the Government. 

The disastrous conséquences of 


: such a development are easy to es- 


timate. With the Left identified with 
the reactionary policies of the Gover- 
nment, the Extreme Right will have 
no difficulty i in taking away the supp- | 
ort of the discontented masses with ^ 
the help of a demagogic тл үе 
of their cause. Of course a policy of 
not weakening the Government would 
be the only correct policy in the face 
of actual danger of a takeover by 
the Extreme Right. But does any 
such danger actually exist? The politi- 
cal strength of the Extreme Right 
outside the ruling party would seem 
to be much less than that of the ruling 
party./The fact that the Swatantra 
Party advocates the cause of Big 
Business does not mean that Big 
Business has shifted its support from 
the Congress to the Swatantra 
in any significant measure. The or- 
gans of monopoly capitalism in India 
support by and large the two cardinal 
policies of Nehru, namely, planned 
economic development and non-align- 
ment. As for the Swatantra party, 
the Eastern Economist had this to 
write (editorial, May 24,) : “ 
however acute the business commu- 
nity’s dissatisfaction may be with 
particular government policies in 
their details, it has not been finding 
sufficient justification in its grievances 
to switch over its political allegiance 
decisively to any of the | Opposition 
párties, although some of them. may 
be more inclined to favour a-private 
enterprise economy " Rajaji's 


. formidable sneer at the ‘permit-quota- 


licence-raj is however merely clever 
phrase-making in- truth. What the 
various Opposition parties object to 
really are not business donations to 
political parties but so much of those 
donations going to the ruling party. 
Rajaji, on behalf of the Swatantra 
Party, has'reiterated his grievance 
that so little. of business donations 
is coming his way" Of course this 
citation does not prove anything, 
but can Smt. Kumaramangalam pro- 
vide any solid evidence that the atti- 
tude of Big Business towards “ће 
Congress and the Swatantra' Party 
is really any different from the one 
indicated above ? 


—P. K. Sharma 
LUCKNOW 
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Freedom is in peril, 










defend it with all your might 
—- JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 


CONSERVE RESOURCES 


India’s resources are pre- 

` cious. All of them must be 
pressed into the vital task of 
strengthening the country. 
This is the only way we can 
meet the Meat to our 
freedom. Extravagance and 
waste will injure the nation. 
Freedom has its price and 
it is we who have to pay it 
in full measure. 


PRESERVE FREEDOM WITH ALL YOUR STRENGTH 
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